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1114 
1115 

1116 

Artemisia  Cass. 

Ixxxii. 

1068     2573 

Arbutus  Cam. 

Ixxxvii. 

1117 

2575 

Southernwood. 

The  Strawberry  Tree 

. 

/Zelichrysum  Lessing 
Ever  I  as  ting  Flower. 

Ixxxii. 

1070 

^rctostiiphylos    1 
Adans.             J 

Ixxxviii. 

1123 

2575 

Cineraria  Less. 

Ixxxii. 

1071 

The  Bear  berry. 

Carlowf/tu  Mcvnch 

Ixxxii. 

10  2 

Pernettya  Gaud. 

Ixxxviii. 

1124 

2575 

Arct6tis  L. 
Didelt.i  H.  K.    ' 

Ixxxii. 
Ixxxii- 

1  )  2 

i  i  a 

Gaultherm  L. 

Ixxxviii. 

1125 

2575 

Berckhevvj  \V. 
CulKiinia  R.  Br. 

Ixxxii. 

1      2 

10   2 

Ixxxviii. 

1126 

2575 

Otlu'mna  IM.  Cab. 

Ixxxii! 
Kxxiii. 

1)  2 

10  2 

Phaleroccirpus  G.  Don 

Ixxxviii. 

1127 

Calendula  yen.    '                       '. 

Ixxxiii.' 

10  2 

'  Clethra  L.     - 

Ixxxviii. 

1127 

MutiMii  J).  Don     - 
Dahlia  Cav. 

Ixxxiii. 

Ixxxiii. 

10  2 
1  )  3 

Agarfsta  G.  Dim 

Ixxxviii. 

1129 

..talanihus  G.  Don 

Ixxxiii. 

1  )  3 

.S'dnchus  Jucij. 

Ixxxiii. 

1     3 

§  II.     TJHODO^BE^E. 

Ixxxix. 

1129 

Verndma  Hook. 

1073 

A'ster  Lah. 

Ixxxiii! 

0  3 

Rhododendron  L.    - 

Ixxxix. 

1130 

2576 

Chrvsdcoma  L.        - 

f    3 

BrachyliE'na  i>tvt. 

Ixxxiii. 

Azalea  L. 

l:icq. 

Ixxxiii. 

3 

Hkodora  L. 

PodVmthu*  Lin<U. 
Culcftiutn  Spr. 
Cacaliai.            . 

Ixxxiii.' 
Ixxxiii. 

3 
>  4           2.^73 
074 

Kdlmio  L.     - 
American  Laurel. 

xcii. 

1151 

2576 

Franzeria  W. 
•  K'dera  Thunb. 

Ixxxiii! 

J  4 

)  4 

Menziesia  Sm. 

xrni. 

1152 

2576 

Pvrethrum  W.  En. 

Ittnt-lin 

Ixxxii. 

I  4            257" 

Azalea  D.  Don 

xcii. 

1153 

2576 

^thanasial,. 

ixxxiii! 

{ 

Leiophyllum  Pers.  - 

xcii. 

1154 

/•'.iN.iinHa  Deaf.        * 
I'ientza  W.            - 

Ixxxiii! 

4 

4 

I/edum  L.     - 

xcii. 

1155 

2576 

Kricx-ephalus  L. 

Ixxxiii. 

t           2573 

.VeniVio  K.  if. 
Tarchonanthus  Lam. 

Ixxxiii. 
Ixxxiii. 

)  4 
10  4 

§  in.   PACCIHIX\B.     xcii. 

1156 

triiH-oiiiii  D.  Don 

Uxxiii. 

10  4 

Faccinium  L. 

xcii. 

1156 

2576 

EpacriddcecB.    - 

Ixxxiii. 

1075     2573 

Whortleberry. 
Bilberry. 

Styphelia  R. 
Stenanthira  «.  flr. 

Ixxxiii. 

Ixxxiii. 

075 
075           2573 

Oxycoccus  Pers. 

xciii. 

1168 

2577 

«'yath6(U-»  L,il,. 

1  \\\.ii. 

07.0 

Cranberry. 
Bryanthus  Gmel. 

xciv. 

1171 

LwoODteoB  If    'llr 

-^ 

Knkiaiithus  Lour. 

xciv. 

1172 

Monrfttx  a  It.  llr. 

Ixxv  ii' 

IO7A 

Vireya 

xciv. 

1173 

Trex-hocarpa  R.  B. 
K'pacrK  .Srn. 

Ixxxiii' 

1070 

1075 

Befarvt  H.  et  B. 
Hvmenanthes  lilum. 

xciv. 

1  17.~> 

I-*Tsinema  R.  fir. 

Ixxxiii. 

1075 

OavlussacaVi  H.  B.  et  K. 

xciv. 

117." 

And,  rsoniu  R.  Rr. 

ixxxiii. 

1075 

Thibaudia  H.  B.  et  K. 

1173 

Ixxxiii. 

1075 

Cavendfshiu  I-indl. 

xciv. 

1173 

Spheniiioina  tint. 

Ixxxiii. 

Af<a]>etes  D.  Don 

xciv. 

Ceratostema  R.  et  P. 

xciv. 

1173 

TZricacece. 

Ixxxiii. 

1076     2574 

Symplocacece.  - 

xciv. 

1186 

§  I.    /^KI'CK.-K. 

Ixxxiii. 

1076 

Symplocos  Ker 

xciv. 

11  86 

7?rica  D.  Don 

The  Heath. 

Ixxxiii. 

1079     2574 

Styrdcece. 

xcix. 

1187 

Gypsoc;iHis  Snl. 

Ixxxiii. 

1082 

Styrax  L.      - 

xciv. 

1187 

Moor  Heat  /i. 

Storax. 

Calluna  Sat. 

Ixxxiv. 

1084     2574 

Ling,  or  Heather* 

fTalesivLcese. 

xciv. 

1189 

Callista 
(  Yr.unia 
1  ),is\  anthes 

Ixxxiv. 
Ixxxiv. 
Ixxxiv. 

1089 
1089 
1089 

Halusm  Ellis 
The  Snowdrop  Tree. 

xciv. 

1189 

Desmia 
Kurylepis 

I'ael.ysa       - 

Ixxxiv. 
Ixxxiv. 
Ixxxiv. 

1089 
1090 

1  Of)  1 

Sapotaceae.     - 

Argania  R.  et  S. 

xciv. 
xciv. 

1191 
1192 

2578 

Syringodea     - 

Ixxxiv. 

1091 

-Bumelia  Swartz 

xcv. 

1192 

2578 
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'Ebendcete.     - 

xcv. 

1194 

2578 

Fontanesm  Lab. 

xcvii. 

1213 

Forsjthia  Vahl      - 

xcvii. 

1213 

ZJiospyros    - 

xcv. 

1194 

2578 

Date  Plum. 

§  in.   .FRAXINIE\*;. 

xcvii. 

1213 

Oledcea:. 

xcv. 

1197 

2578 

Fraxinus  L. 
The  Ash  Tree. 

xcvii. 

1213 

2579 

§  i.  OLE^INJE.     - 

xcv. 

1198 

O'rnus  Pers.    - 
The  Flowering  Ash. 

xcviii. 

1241 

Ligustrum  Tourn.    - 
Privet. 

xcv. 

1198 

2578 

Jasmindcece.    - 

xcix. 

1248 

2581 

Phillyrea  Tourn.      - 
Chionanthus  L. 

xcv. 
xcvi. 

1203 
1205 

2579 

Jasminum  Forsk.     - 

xcix. 

1248 

2581 

Snow  Flower,  or  Fringe  Tree. 

OMea  L. 
Olht. 

xcvi. 

1207 

2579 

Apocyndcece.  - 

xcix. 

1254 

2581 

§  ii.    SYRI'NOR^B. 

xcvi. 

1208 

Finca  L.       - 
The  Periwinkle. 

xcix. 

1254 

2581 

Syringa  L.      - 

xcvi. 

1208 

2579 

Oeltemium  MX. 
Cerium  L. 

xcix. 

1256 
1256 

The  Lilac. 

Oleander. 
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IV. 

XeaciaJV**. 

xlix. 

662 

8554 

Ash  Tree      - 

xcvii. 

1213 

2579 

Acacia,  False 

xlv. 

609 

2552 

Aspalathus  L. 

xlxii. 

641 

Ace'na  Vahl 

Ixix. 

934 

A'ster  Lab. 

Ixxxii. 

1073 

Achyrbnia  Wendl. 

xlvii. 

640 

Astragalus  Dec. 

xlvi. 

637 

Adenocarpus  Dec.    - 

xliv. 

603 

2552 

Astrdnthus  Lour. 
Atalanthus  G.  Don 

xxxix. 

Ixxxii. 

544 
1073 

Adesmia  Dec. 

xlvii. 

645 

^thanasia  L. 

Ixxxii. 

1074 

Agapetes  D.  Don 
«    Agahtta  G.Don 

xciv. 
Ixxxviii. 

1173 
1129 

Aucuba  Thunb. 

Ixxvii. 

1026 

2571 

Almond 

Alhftgi  Tourn. 

xlix. 

xlviii. 

673 

646 

2554 

AzaraRetP. 

Azalea  D.  Don 

xxxix. 

xcii. 

544 
1153 

2576 

Ameldnchier  Med.     - 

Ixv. 

874 

Azalea  L. 

Ixxxix. 

1140 

American  Allspice  - 

Ixix. 

936 

2566 

#accharis  7?.  lir. 

Ixxxii. 

1065 

American  Laurel 

xcii. 

1151 

2576 

Bee'ckta  Andr. 
Balsamlta  Deaf.    - 

Ixxi. 
Ixxxii 

1074 

Amorpha  L. 

xlv. 

606 

2552 

BaUamodendron 
Bartlfn^m  Brongn. 

xl. 

Amygddlece 

xlix. 

673 

2554 

Bastard  Indigo 

"Fvx.' 

:  542 

606 

v^mygdalus  Tourn.  - 

xlix. 

673 

2554 

Bearberry 

Ixxxviii. 

1123 

2575 

Anders&nirt  R.  Br. 

Ixxxiii. 

1076 

Beaufcrtia  R.  Br. 

Ixxi. 

957 

Andromeda  L. 
Angelica  Tree 

AiiKrfphora  Car. 

Ixxxv. 
Ixxv. 

Ixxi. 

1105 
998 

960 

2574 

Befaria  H.  et  D.    - 

Benthamite  Lindl.     - 
Bercherma  Neck.     - 

xciv. 

Ixxvii. 
xxxvii. 

1173 

1019 
528 

Aiilhosiufnnum./.. 

Ixxxi. 

ion 

Berkh^va  \V. 

Ixxxii. 

1072 

><nthvllis  /,. 
Amvritlticcre 

xlvii. 
xl. 

2552 

Bilberry 

xcii. 

1156 

2576 

Amfat  wniil. 

xl. 

561 

Billotia  R.  Br. 

Ixxi. 

961 

AnacardidcecB 

xxxix. 

545 

2548 

Blackwelh'a  Dec.     - 

xl. 

544 

Aotus  G.  Don 

Apocyndcece 

xli. 

xcix. 

567 

1254 

2581 

Bladder  Senna 
Blae^na 

xlvi. 
Ixxxv. 

635 
1O91 

2552 

Apricot 

1. 

681 

2554 

BorWmta  L. 

xlvii. 

640 

Aquifolidcea: 
Aralia  L.     - 
ArnlidcetB 

xxxvi. 
Ixxv. 
Ixxv. 

505 
998 
998 

2545 

BossiicVj  V'ent. 
BouvanlmH.B.  et  K. 

Brachysdma  R.  lir. 

Bramble     - 

xlvii. 
Ixxxi. 
Ixxxii. 
xli. 

liv. 

640 
1062 
1073 
567 

733 

2549 

2557 

y^'rbutns  Cam. 

Ixxxvii. 

1117 

2575 

Broom,  common 

xliii. 

595 

2550 

/frctostaphylos    ~| 
Adans.       -       J 

Ixxxviii. 

1123 

2575 

Bmniiiceoe 
Bryanthus  <im,t. 

Buckthorn  - 

xxxix. 
xciv. 

xxxvii. 

542 
1171 

529 

Arctotis/,. 

Argdnia  R.  et  S. 
,  Aristotelia  L'Ht-rit. 

Ixxxii. 

xciv. 
xxxix. 

1072 

1192 
543 

7?umelia  Swartz. 
l?upleurum  Tourn.  - 

BurterkceK 

xcv. 
Ixxv. 

1192 
997 

2578 
2570 

^rmeniaca  Tourn.    - 
Artemisia  Cass. 

1. 

Ixxxii. 

681 
1068 

2554 
2573 

Burt6nwi  R.  Br. 

Button-wood 

Cacalia  L. 

xli! 

Ixxxi. 

Ixxxii. 

561 
567 
1061 
1074 

2573 

Vlll 
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Cactlux* 

i. 

Ixxii. 

II. 

967 

IV. 

1569 

Decumaria  L. 

Ix'x. 

II. 
955 

IV. 

C.iili.i  L'He"rit. 

xlix. 
xlix. 

660 
660 

Debris  G.  Don 

xlix. 

661 

:u"'i  Ait. 
Calendula  I'm.     - 

Ixxxiii.' 

1072 

Desmia 

Ixxxiv. 

1089 

Callista 

Ixxxiv. 

1089 

Desmodium  Dee. 

xlvii. 

645 

2552 

Callisteraon  Dec. 

Calluna  Sal.    - 

Ixxi. 

Ixxxiii. 

960 

1084 

2574 

Deutzia  Thunb.     - 
Dic-erina  Dec. 
DichilusDec.        - 

Ixxi. 

xlvii. 
xlvii. 

956 
646 

fill 

2567 

Calophaca  Fisch. 

xlvi. 

xli. 

635 

567 

Did^lta  H.  K. 

DiervillaTourn. 

Ixxxii. 

Ixxix. 

1072 

1042 

Calothamnus  R.  Br. 

Ixxi. 

957 

Dillwynia  Sm. 

xli. 

567 

Cafycanthece 

Ixix. 

935 

Diospyros     - 

xcv. 

1194 

2578 

Calycanthus  Lindl.  - 

Ixix. 

936 

2566 

Discaria  Hook.        • 
Disemma  Dec. 

xxxix. 

Ixxii. 

541 
965 

Calythrix  R.  Br. 
CatrtiHimtltlc&S 

Ixxii. 
Jxxxi. 

964 
1063 

Dogwood 

Ixxvi 

1009 

2571 

Campanula 

Ixxxi. 

10G3 

Ddlichos  L. 

xlviii. 

649 

Canarium  KKnig 

xl. 

561 

Dorycnium  Tonrn. 

xlvii. 

639 

Caprifolidcece 
Caragdna  Lam. 

Ixxvii. 
xlv. 

1026 

629 

2572 
2552 

Duvaua^Kunth 

Fibendcece 

B'benus  L. 

xl. 
XCV. 

xlviii. 

558 

1194 

646 

2549 

2578 

Carlowlzt</  Mirnc-h 
Carmichaelm  K.  Br. 

Ixxxii. 

xlvii. 

1072 
642 

E'ctasis 

Ixxxv. 

1092 

Carpodetus  Font. 

xxxix. 

542 

Edwardsta  Sal. 

xli. 

567 

Cassandra  D.  Don 

Ixxxvi. 

1108 

Elder 

Ixxvii. 

1027 

2572 

Cassia  L. 

xlix. 

660 

Enkianthus  Lour. 

xciv. 

1172 

Casslne  L.      - 

XXXV. 

503 

E'pacris  Sm. 
E^acriddcetE 

Ixxxiii. 
Ixxxiii. 

1075 
1075 

2573 

Cassiope  D.  Don 

Ixxxvi. 

1107 

2574 

Epigae'a  L.     - 

Ixxxviii. 

1126 

2575 

Cavendishta  Lindl. 

Ceanothus  L. 
Celastrdceae     - 
Celastrus  L. 

xliv. 

xxxviii. 
xxxiv. 

XXXV. 

1173 

539 
495 
502 

2547 
2545 
2525 

Erica.  D.  Don 

En'cGcece 
EricetB 

Eriobotrya  Lindl. 

Ixxxiii. 
Ixxxiii. 
Ixxxiii. 

Ixix. 

1079 
1076 
1076 

933 

2574 
2574 

2566 

Cephalanthus  L. 
Ceramia 

Ixxxi. 
Ixxxiv. 

1061 
1089 

2573 

Erioc^phalus  L. 
EriOcoma  D.  Don 
Erythrina^i.^ 

Ixxxiii. 
Ixxxii. 
xlviii. 

1074 
1074 
649 

2575 

CeVasus  Juss. 

li. 

692 

2555 

Escallom'a  Mutis 

Ixxiv. 

993 

2570 

Ceratost^ma  R.  et  P. 

xciv. 

1173 

Escattoniiicese 

Ixxiv. 

992 

2570 

Cerat6nia  L. 
Ceratospe"rmum  Cunn. 

Cercis  L.     - 

xlix. 
xlix. 

xlviii. 

660 
660 

657 

Euchllus  R.  Br. 
Eudesmia  R.  Br. 
Eucalyptus  Sm. 

xli. 
Ixxi. 
Ixxi. 

567 
958 
958 

2567 

Cercocarpus  H.  B.  et  K. 

,  Ixix. 

934 

Euleptospe'rmeae 

Ixxi. 

958 

Chama.-ftstula  Don'*  Mill. 

Cherry 
Composites 

Conyza  Jar<]. 

Corchorus      - 
Corndcea 

xlix. 

li. 
Ixxxii. 

Ixxxii. 
liii. 

Ixxvi. 

660 

692 
1063 

1073 

722 
1009 

2555 
2573 

2555 
2571 

J^uonymus  L. 
Eurylepis    - 
Eurystegia     - 

Eutaxia  R.  Br. 

Everlasting  Flower  - 

Fabrfcia  Gaertn.    - 

xxxiv. 
Ixxxiv. 
Ixxxv. 

xli. 

Ixxxii. 

Ixxi. 

496 
1090 
1093 

561 

1070 

961 

2545 

Cornus 

Ixxvi. 

1009 

2571 

Fagastrum  G.  Don 
Fi§  Marigold 

xl. 
Ixxii. 

561 
966 

Coronilla  Neck. 

xlvii. 

643 

Five-leaved  Ivy 

xxxiii. 

481 

2544 

Cotoneaster  Med.     - 

CHamalaucica 

Ixv. 

Ixxii. 

869 

964 

2563 

Flemingia  Roxb. 

Flowering  Ash 

xlvii. 

xcviii. 

646 

1241 

Chamselaucium  Detf. 

Chimonanthus  Lindl. 

Ixxii. 

Ixix. 

964 
937 

2566 

Fontanesm  Lab. 

Forsythia  Vahl 

xcvii. 

xcvii. 

1213 

1213 

Chiominthus  L. 

xcvi. 

1205 

Fothergilla  L. 

Ixxvi. 

1008 

Chordzema  R.  fir. 

Christ's  Thorn 

xli. 

xxxvii. 

567 

527 

2547 

Furze 

Franzerm  W. 

xli. 

Ixxxii. 

571 

1074 

2549 

Chrygocoma  L. 

Cineraria  Less. 
Clethra  L.     - 

Clwnthus  Sol. 

Ixxxii. 

Ixxxii. 
Ixxxviii. 

xlviii. 

1073 

1071 
1127 

646 

Fraxiniece 
J^riixinus  L. 
Fringe  Tree 

xcvii. 
xcvii. 
xcvi. 

1213 
1213 
1205 

2579 

<'lil!ortiVi  L. 

Ixix. 

935 

Fuchsia  L. 

Ixix. 

944 

2566 

Cm-orum  L.                       - 

xl. 

560 

Gastrolobium  Ker 

xli. 

567 

Colletin  Kunth 

xxxix. 

551 

2548 

Gaultheria  L. 

Ixxxviii. 

1125 

2575 

Colubrtna  Brongn. 

Colutea  R.  Br. 

xxxix. 

xlvi. 

542 

635 

2552 

Gaylussaccia  H.  B.  et  K. 
GeUemium  MX.     - 

xciv. 

xcix. 

1173 
1256 

Condalta  Cav. 

xxxix. 

541 

G*enista  Lam. 

xli. 

577 

2550 

Coronilla  Neck. 

Cranberry 

xlvii. 

xxiii. 

643 

1168 

2577 

German  Tamarisk  - 

Ixx. 

949 

Cnuiulacea 

Ixxii. 

965 

25G8 

Gleditschm  L. 

xlviii. 

650 

Crata2%gus  Lindl. 
Cress  Rocket 

Crotalaria 

Ixi. 
xxi. 

xlvii. 

813 

312 

640 

2562 

Gomnholobium  Sm. 
Godditt  Sal. 

Gooseberry     - 

xli. 
xlvii. 

Ixxii. 

567 

CIO 

968 

Crjptandra  Sm. 

xxxix. 

542 

Gouan/a  Jacq. 

xxxix. 

542 

Culcitmin  .Spr. 
Cullumi"  H.  Br. 

Ixxxii. 
Ixxxii. 

1074 
1072 

2573 

Granatdcece 

Ixix 

939 

2566 

Currant 

Ixxii. 

968 

Grossuldcece 

Ixxii. 

967 

2569 

1,-s  Lab. 

Ixxxiii. 

1075 

Guelder  Rose 

Ixxvii. 

1032 

•  <  H.  Ur. 

Cydonia  Tonrn. 

xli. 
Ixviii. 

567 

929 

Gymnocladus 

xlviii. 

656 

Cytisus  Dec. 
DabceVa  D.  Don    - 

xliii. 
Ixxxvii. 

588 
1116 

2550 

Gypsocallis  Sal. 
Halesia  Ellis 

Ixxxiii. 
xciv. 

1082 
1189 

Diihiia  Cav. 

Ixxxii. 

1073 

Ifalesiacece 

xciv. 

1189 

Darwfnia  Rudge 

Dasyanthes   - 
Date  1'lum 

Ixxii. 

Ixxxiv. 
xiv. 

Ixi. 

964 

1089 
1194 

367 

2578 

Halimodendron  Fisch.       xlvi. 
Mtiintnncliddcvcc          -          Ixxv. 
//umamelis  L.           -        Ixxv. 

364 
1006 
1007 

2570 
2570 
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Hare's  Ear     - 

I. 
Ixxv. 

u. 
997 

IV. 

2570 

Mdytenus  Feuil. 

XXXV. 

II. 

503 

IV. 

Hartogid  Dec. 

XXXV. 

404 

Medlar 

xlv. 

877 

Heath 

Ixxxiii. 

1079 

2574 

Medicago  L. 
Melaleiica  Lab. 

xlvii. 
Ixxi. 

642 

957 

7/L-dora  Swartz 

Ixxv. 

999 

2570 

Mclnltitccte 

Ixxi. 

956 

3/elilotus  Catt.    - 

xlvii. 

642 

Hedystirea 
HedVsarum 

xlvii. 
xlvii. 

643 

Menziesid  Sm. 

xcii. 

1152 

2765 

Hetmia         ^      - 

/A'lvc-hrysum  Lessing 
BcMradtedran  Detf. 

Ixx. 

Ixxxii 

xl. 

945 

1070 

550 

M^rmbryinthemum  L. 
Mesembryiicea 

A/espilus  Lindl. 

Ixxii. 
Ixxii. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  THE  HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CELASTRA^CEJE. 

DISTINCT.  Char.  Sepals  4 — 6  :  aestivation  imbricate.  Petals  4 — 6.  Stamens 
4—6,  alternate  with  the  petals ;  opposite  the  sepals,  indistinctly  penVynous. 
Ovary  superior,  free,  girded  with  a  fleshy  disk,  with  2—4  cells :  ovules  erect, 
rarely  pendulous.  Fruit  capsular,  baccate,  drupaceous  or  samarideous! 
Seeds,  in  most,  attended  with  an  aril.  Shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  alternate 
or  opposite,  stipulate  in  most.  Flowers  whitish  or  greenish,  in  axillary 
cymes.  (Dec.  Prod.,  and  Lindl.  Introd.  to  N.  S.)  Shrubs  or  low  trees,  chiefly 
deciduous;  natives  of  both  hemispheres;  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  form  and 
colours  of  their  fruits ;  their  flowers  being  neither  large  nor  showy,  nor  their 
properties  valuable  in  medicine,  or  general  economy.  All  the  species  are 
readily  increased  by  layers,  by  cuttings  struck  in  sand,  or  by  seeds.  The 
genera  containing  hardy  species  are  -Euonymus,  Celastrus,  and  Nemopanthes  - 
the  half-hardy  species  are  included  in  Maytenus,  Cassme,  and  Harto^.  The 
genus  /lex  was  formerly  included  in  this  order,  and  is  still  so  in  De  Can- 
dolle's  Prodromus,  Don's  Miller,  Royle's  Illustrations,  and  various  other 
works,  being  made  a  tribe  under  the  name  of  ^quifoliacea?.  As  this  tribe 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  order,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Key,  we  have 
followed  that  as  an  authority. 

J?UO'NYMUS  Tourn.    Sexes  mostly  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  4— 6-lobed,  covered 

with  a  peltate  disk.     Petals  4—6,  inserted  into  the  disk.     Stamens  4 6, 

inserted  into  rather  prominent  glands  above  the  disk.  Fruit  a  dehiscent 
capsule,  of  3— 5  cells.  Seed  with  an  aril.  Leaves  mostly  opposite  (Dec 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  3.) 

CELA'STRUS  L.  Sexes  mostly  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  minute,  5-lobed,  Petals 
5.  Ovary  small,  immersed  in  a  disk,  that  is  marked  with  10  longitudinal 
lines.  Fruit  a  dehiscent  capsule  of  2—3  cells.  Seed  with  an  aril  Leaves 
alternate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  3.) 

NEMOPA'NTHES  Rafin.  Sexes  polygamous  or  dioecious.  Calyx  minute.  Petals 
5.  Ovary  hemispherical,  covered  with  a  clammy  juice  or  pulp.  Fruit  an 
indehiscent  berry,  that  is  roundish,  and  of  3—4  cells,  and  3—4  seeds  (Dec 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.) 

MA^YTENUsFeuillee.  Sexes  polygamous.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  5.  Stamens  5 
Ovary  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  disk.  Fruit  dehiscent.  Capsule  of  1—4  cells' 
Seeds  few,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  each  with  an  aril.  Leaves  alternate* 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  9.) 

CASSIA NE  L.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  minute,  4— 5-parted.  Petals  5 
Fruit  an  almost  dry  drupe ;  its  nut  indehiscent,  slender,  of  3  cells  and  3 
seeds,  each  pendulous  from  the  top  of  a  cell.  Leaves  opposite. '  (Dec. 

HARTO'G//*  Thunb.     Sexes  hermaphrodite.     Calyx  4— 5-cleft.     Petals  4 5. 

Stamens  4—5.  Fruit  a  dry  drupe;  its  nut  indehiscent,  ovate,  of  2  cells' 
and  2  seeds.  Leaves  opposite.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  12.) 
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PART  111. 


GENUS  I. 


.EUO'NYMUS  Tourn.    THE   EUONYMUS,  or  SPINDLE  TREE.    Lin.  Syst. 
Tetra-Hex-andria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  388. ;  Lin.  Gen.,  271. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  3.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  3. 

Hyntinymcs.     Fusain,  Bonnet  de  Pretre,  or  Bois  a  Lardoire,  Fr. ;  Spindelbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  word  £uonymus  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  of  good  repute  ;  and  Smith 
states  that  it  has  been  applied  to  this  genus,  or,  at  least,  to  the  species  E.  europa>Nus,  by  antiphrasis, 
as  this  species  is  fetid  in  every  part  when  bruised,  and  is  esteemed  poisonous.  (Eng.  Flora,  i.  p.  329.) 
The  French  word  Fusain  means  a  spindle,  alluding  to  the  use  of  the  wood  for  making  spindles. 
Bonnet  de  Pretre  alludes  to  the  form  of  the  capsules,  which,  when  opened,  bear  some  resemblance 
to  a  priest's  cap  ;  and  it  is  called  Bois  a  Lardoire  from  the  use  made  of  the  wood  for  skewers  or 
larding-pins.  The  German  name  is  literally  spindle  tree. 

¥   1.  E.  EUROPJENUS  L.     The  European  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  286. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  4. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  3. 

Synonymes.  E.  vulg&ris  Mill.  Diet. ;  Prick-timber  Gerard. ;  Louse  Berry,  Dogwood,  Gatteridge 
Tree;  Fusain  d'Europe,  Bonnet  de  Pretre  commun,  Fr. ;  gemeine  Spindelbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  English  name  Prick-timber,  or  Prick-wood,  alludes  to  the  employment  of  the  wood 
in  making  toothpicks  and  skewers,  which  were  formerly  called  pricks ;  and  it  is  called  Dogwood, 
because  a  decoction  of  its  leaves  was  used  to  wash  dogs,  to  free  them  from  vermin.  The  names  of 
Gatteridge  Tree  and  Gaitre  Tree  are  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying  a  cover;  from  the 
capsule  hanging,  like  a  cover,  over  the  fruit.  It  is  called  Louse  Berry,  because  the  powdered  leaves 
and  berries  were  formerly  put  on  the  heads  of  children  to  chase  away  lice. 

Engravings.  Smith's  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  362. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  16. ;  E.  of  PI.,  2912. ;  our  fig.  164. ;  and 
the  plate  of  the  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  very  finely  sawed.  Flowers  about  3  upon  one 
peduncle ;  the  petals  oblong,  rather  acute.  Lobes  of  the 
capsule  obtuse.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low 
tree,  a  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  scattered  woods ; 
plentiful  in  Britain  ;  and,  though  seldom  found  in  a  wild 
state  exceeding  10ft.  or  12ft.  in  height,  yet,  in  some 
situations,  attaining,  when  cultivated,  the  height  of  30  ft. 
and  upwards.  It  produces  its  greenish  white  flowers  in 
May,  and  ripens  its  rose-coloured  fruits  in  September. 

Varieties. 

3£  E.  c.  2  fbliis  variegdtis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  variegated  leaves,  but  never 

looks  healthy. 

X  E.  e.  3  latifblius  Lodd.  Cat.  has  rather  broader  leaves  than  the  species. 
*  E.  e.  ^-ndnus  Lodd.  Cat.  is  a  dwarf-growing  plant. 
¥  E.  e.  5  fructu  dlbo  Lodd.  Cat.  has  white  capsules. 
Nos.  3.  and  5.  of  these  varieties  are,  in  our  opinion,  alone  worth  culti- 
vating. 

Description,  $c.  The  roots  are  very  numerous  and  whitish  ;  forming  a  dense 
mass  of  network,  and  not  extending  to  a  great  distance  from  the  stem.  The 
branches  arc  numerous  and  opposite;  and  the  wood  hard  and  fine-grained. 
The  leaves  and  bark  are  acrid,  poisonous,  and  fetid  when  bruised.  The  cap- 
sules are  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  except  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  and  the 
seeds  are  severally  invested  with  an  aril  of  a  fine  orange  colour.  This  last 
character  is  conspicuous  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  as  the  colour  of  the 
capsule  and  that  of  the  aril  are  in  more  direct  contrast  than  in  the  species. 

Geography t  History,  $c.  This  species  is  common  throughout  the  middle 
and  northern  states  of  Europe ;  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  Sweden,  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  also  a  native  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  It  was  noticed  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  the 
wood  seems,  from  the  earliest  ages,  to  have  been  used  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  more  particularly  for  making  netting -needles  and  spindles ;  and  its 
uses  in  France  and  Germany,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  very  numerous.  In 
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Britain,  it  was  formerly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  ; 
and  it  is  still  occasionally  used  for  keys  to  pianofortes,  and  by  turners  and 
coopers.  In  Scotland,  it  is  employed,  along  with  the  wood  of  the  alpine  lu- 
burnuni  (Cytisus  alpinus  L.),  to  form  noggins,  called  bickers  (  ?  from  the 
German  word  footer,  a  cup).  These  bickers  are  formed  of  small  staves,  alter- 
nately of  the  spindle  tree  and  the  laburnum  ;  the  wood  of  the  former  being  white 
or  yellowish,  and  that  of  the  latter  being  very  dark  brown  or  black.  When  the 
wood  of  the  spindle  tree  cannot  be  got,  that  of  the  holly  is  used.  These 
bickers  are  employed  both  as  drinking-vessels  and  as  porridge  dishes :  in 
form  they  resemble  milkpails;  and  when  of  a  small  size,  are  called  luggies, 
from  their  having  but  one  handle,  which  is  called  a  lug,  or  ear.  In  Germany, 
shoots  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length  are  bored  and  employed  for  the  shanks  of 
tobacco-pipes,  the  bowls  being  made  of  earthenware;  and  spindles  are  made 
of  the  wood  in  parts  of  the  Continent  where  that  mode  of  spinning  is  still 
practised:  hence,  the  names  of  fusain  and  spindelbaum.  The  wood,  split 
up  into  thin  pieces,  is  formed  into  whisks  for  driving  away  flies.  A  charcoal 
is  made  of  the  shoots,  which  is  much  valued  by  artists,  from  the  lines  traced 
with  it  being  easily  effaced.  This  charcoal  is  made  by  putting  a  number  of 
the  shoots  of  two  years'  growth  into  an  iron  tube,  and,  after  closing  it  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air,  putting  the  tube  in  a  fire  till  it  becomes  red.  It  is  then  taken 
out,  and  allowed  to  cool  before  the  charcoal  is  removed.  In  using  this  char- 
coal, or  charcoal  crayons,  as  they  are  called,  it  is  necessary,  in  sharpening  them, 
to  cut  them  to  a  point  on  one  side,  on  account  of  the  centre  being  only  pith. 
The  fruits  of  the  tree  have  been  employed  by  dyers,  who  derive  three  colours 
from  them,  green,  yellow,  and  red.  The  first  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  seeds 
with  alum;  the  second,  by  boiling  the  seeds  alone;  and  the  third,  by  using  the 
capsules.  A  decoction  of  the  capsules  in  alkali  is  said  to  colour  hair  red  ; 
and  the  leaves,  dried  and  powdered,  and  put  among  the  hair  of  the  heads  of 
children,  is  said  to  drive  away  vermin  :  hence  one  of  the  names.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  purgative  and  emetic  in  an  eminent  degree;  so  much  so  as  not  to  be 
eaten  by  birds.  After  all,  the  principal  use  of  the  spindle  tree  at  present,  in 
Britain,  is,  to  form  skewers  for  butchers  and  cooks,  and  for  watchmakers; 
the  large  trees  in  Forfarshire,  that  were  formerly  used  by  coopers  in  making 
bickers,  being,  for  the  most  part,  no  longer  to  be  met  with.  In  ornamental 
plantations,  this  species,  and  all  the  others,  are  chiefly  interesting  in  autumn, 
when,  as  Dumont  elegantly  observes,  "they  spread,  by  their  numerous  pendent 
capsules  of  a  bright  red  colour  or  pure  white,  and  their  white  and  orange- 
coloured  seeds,  some  rays  of  brilliance  over  the  departing  season,  and  recall 
the  remembrance  of  the  fine  days  of  summer."  (Bot.  Cult.,  vol.  vi.  p.  243.) 

Casualties.  The  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  caterpillar  of  the 
YponomeutaEuonymellaZ/r///'.;  so  much  so,  that  the  plant,  both  in  hedges  and 
gardens,  may  frequently  be  seen  wholly  without  leaves,  and  bearing  numerous 
webs  of  a  cobwebby  appearance  and  consistence,  which  are  formed  by  the 
young  caterpillars,  in  the  course  of  their  feeding,  in  passing  from  point  to 
point. 

Statistics.  The  largest  specimens  of  E.  europae'us  in  Great  Britain  appear  to  be  in  Scotland  ;  more 
especially  in  Forfarshire,  where  the  tree  abounds,  and  attains  a  very  considerable  size,  being  fre- 
quently found  from  'J5  It.  to  ;ir>  ft.  in  height,  with  trunks  frcm  1ft.  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  The 
wood,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is,  or  was  formerly,  much  in  demand  by  coopers  and  turners.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  we  know  of  but  few  large  trees.  One  in  Kensington  Gardens,  a  little 
distance  west  of  the  Bayswater  Gate,  is  15  ft  high  ;  in  the  Brompton  Nursery,  the  white-capsuled 
variety  has  attained  the  height  of  12  ft.,  with  two  stems,  and  a  head  covering  a  space  of  25  ft.  in  dia- 
meter; at  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  10 years  planted,"the  species  is  f>  ft.  high  ;  in  Essex,  at  Hylands, 
10  years  planted,  it  is  14  It.  high  ;  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  it  is 
17ft.  high;  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  7  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high;  in  Rutlandshire, 
at  Belvoir  Castle,  is  years  planted,  and  1.)  ft.  high;  in  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  14ft.  high;  in 
Yorkshire,  at  Grimstnn,  12  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gar- 
den, 12  years  planted,  and  13  ft.  high ;  in  Bamtfshire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  many  trees  are  20  ft.  high. 
In  Ireland,  at  Cypress  Grove,  near  Dublin,  15  ft.  high  ;  at  Terenure,  15ft.  high  ;  at  Coole,  17  It. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  1  ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
branches  25  ft.  In  France,  near  Paris,  at  Sccaux,  20  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Kopenzel,  near 
Vienna,  16ft.  high;  in  Hold's  Nursery,  at  Vienna,  the  white-capsuled  variety,  12ft.  high;  at 
lladersdorf,  15  ft.  high  ;  at  Brack  on  the  Leytha,  14  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  15ft.  high. 
In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  12  ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Lund,  Ib'ft.  high. 
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Commercial  Statistics.  The  species,  being  little  in  demand,  is  not  generally 
propagated  in  the  London  nurseries.  E.  e.  latifolius  is  Is.  Gd.  a  plant.  At  Boll- 
\\yller,  the  species,  the  variegated-leaved  variety,  and  the  variety  with  white 
capsules,  are  each  50  cents;  and  E.e.  latifolius,  1  franc  and  50  cents  :  at  New 
York,?. 


2.  E.  VERRUCO'SUS  Scop. 


The  \varted-barkcd  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 
Tree. 


1C5 


Identification.   Scop.  Carn.,  ed.  2.  No.  268.;  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr. ;  Nouv.  Du  Ham. ;  Schmidt  Arb.  ;  Doc. 

Prod.,  2.  p.  4. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  4. 
Synnnymes.     E.  europae'us   leprbsus  Lin.    Fil.   Suppl.,  154. ;    Fusain  galeux,  ou  verruqueux,  Fr.  ; 

warziger  Spindelbaum,  Ger. 
Engravings.  Nouv.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t  8. ;  Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  72. ;  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  t  49. ;  and  our  Jig.  165. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  warted  with  promi- 
nent lenticular  glands.  Leaves  ovate,  slightly 
serrate.  Flowers  three  on  a  peduncle.  Petals 
ovate;  capsule  bluntly  4-cornered.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  deciduous  shrub  of  re- 
stricted growth,  and  rather  conical  outline ; 
not  marked  by  any  feature  of  foliage,  notice- 
able at  a  distance,  that  distinguishes  it  from 
E.  europaevus,  but  remarkable,  and  most  dis- 
tinct, on  close  inspection,  in  the  warted  cha- 
racter of  its  branches.  The  bark  is  of  a  green 
colour,  and  the  warts  of  a  dark  one  :  they  are 
small,  and  very  numerous.  A  native  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Carniola;  introduced  in  1763,  and  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pur- 
ple brown  colour.  This  species  is  cultivated 
in  collections  chiefly  for  the  singularity  of  its 
appearance;  being  among  spindle  trees  what 
the  warted  ash  is  among  ash  trees.  It  ripens  seeds,  and  is  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings.  Plants  of  it,  10  ft.  high,  were  in  Loddiges's  arbore- 
tum in  1834.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  Is.  Gd.  each;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc. 

t  3.  E.  LATIFO'LIUS  C.  Bauh.     The  broad-leaved  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 

Tree. 

Identification.     C.  Bauh.  Pin.,  428. ;  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.,  2.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  4.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  4. 

Synonymes.  E.  europa'us  var.  2.  Lin.  Sp.,  236. ;  Fusain  k  larges  Feuillcs,  Fr.  ;  breitbliittriger  Spin- 
delbaum, Ger. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  t.  289. ;  Nouv.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  7.  ;  Hot.  Mag.,  2384. ;  E.  of  PL,  No.  2914.; 
ourjig.\66. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves 
broadly  ovate.  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  of  some  parts  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
10ft.  or  12ft.,  producing  its  greenish  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  which  become  of 
a  reddish  purple  as  they  fade.  Introduced  in 
1730.  In  British  gardens,  this  forms  much 
the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  from  its 
broad  shining  leaves  and  its  large  red  pendulous  fruits,  with  orange-coloured 
seeds,  which,  when  the  capsules  open,  are  suspended  from  the  cells  some- 
what in  the  manner  that  the  seeds  of  the  magnolias  hang  from  their  strobiles. 
Even  the  wood  of  this  species,  during  winter,  is  much  handsomer  than  that 
of  any  other,  the  branches  being  regularly  divaricate,  with  a  clean  bark,  of  a 
reddish  green,  and  with  long-pointed  dark  brown  buds ;  by  which  alone  this 
species  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  others.  Unfortunately  for  this 
species,  it  is  generally  treated  as  a  shrub,  and  crowded  among  other  shrubs 
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or  trees ;  so  that  it  is  never  allowed  a  chance  of  attaining  either  its  full  size 
or  its  proper  shape.  Notwithstanding  this,  at  Purser's  Cross,  and  in  the 
arboretum  at  Kew,  it  is  15  ft.  high.  If  treated  as  a  tree,  placed  by  itself  on 
a  lawn,  it  would  form  one  of  the  very  handsomest  small  trees  that  we 
possess  during  summer,  from  its  fine  broad  shining  leaves;  and  one  of  great 
singularity  and  beauty  in  autumn,  when  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet 
fruits.  It  appears  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  than  the  common 
species,  or  than  E.  verrucosus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Loddiges's  arboretum, 
where  all  the  species  and  varieties  are  placed  together ;  and  where  E.  lati- 
folius  always  appears  with  leaves  uninjured;  while  the  other  species  and 
varieties  are  sometimes  almost  entirely  without  leaves,  from  the  ravages  of 
caterpillars.  Like  the  other  species,  E.  latifolius  may  be  propagated  in- 
abundance  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings,  either  of  the  young  or  of  the  ripened 
wood.  Plants,  in  London,  are  Is.  6d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50 
cents ;  and  at  New  York,  ?. 

*  4.  E.  NAVNUS  Bieb.     The  dwarf  Euonymus,  or  Sjj'mdle  Tree. 
Identification.    Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Suppl.,  p.  160. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  4.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  4. 

Spec.  Chitr.,$c.  Branches  smooth,  somewhat  herbaceous.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  nearly  opposite.  Flowers  4-cleft,  from  1  to  3  on  a  peduncle.  A 
subshrub,  with  the  aspect  of  the  widow  wail  (fneorum  tricoccum),  and  a 
native  of  northern  Caucasus.  The  fruit  is  not  known ;  hence  the  species 
may  not  be  of  the  genus  .Euonymus.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.) 

a  5.  E.  ATROPURPUVREUS  Jacq.     The  dark-purple^ozwratf  Euonymus,  or 

Spindle  Tree. 

Identification.    Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.,  2.;  Ph.  Fl.  Am.  Sept.,  1.  p.  168.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  4.  ;  Don's  Mill., 

2.  p.  5. 
Synonymes.  E.  carolini£nsis  Marsh.  Arb.  Amer.,  No.  1.;  and,  probably,  E.  latifdlius  Marsh.  Arb.  Amer. 

No.  2. 
Engravings.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.,  2.  t.  120. ;  Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  73. ;  and  owe  fig.  167. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves 
stalked,  lanceolate,  sawed.  Flowers  many 
upon  a  peduncle;  the  peduncle  compressed. 
Petals  orbiculate.  Capsules  angulately  fur- 
rowed, smooth.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A 
native  of  N.America,  from  New  York  to  Ca- 
rolina, on  the  banks  of  rivulets.  Introduced 
in  1756,  and  producing  its  dark  purple  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  which  are  succeeded  by  red 
fruit.  This  and  the  other  American  species 
of  JEuonymus  are  rarely  found  in  a  thriving 
state  in  Britain :  as  it  appears  to  us,  from  not 
being  planted  in  moist  shady  situations,  and  in 
peat  or  sandy  soil.  The  plant  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  named  E. 
atropurpureus,  was,  in  1834,  3ft.  high,  after 
being  6  years  planted.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  1*.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York 
25  cents. 

*  6.  E.  AMERICAVNUS  L.     The  American  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

I.lcntijicatioti.     Lin.  Sp.,  286. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  4. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  5. 
Syno*ymet.     E.  sempervirens  Marsh.  ;  E.  alternifulius  Mcench;  the  Burning  Bush   Amer 
Engrn^ng,.     N,,Uv.  Du  Ham.,   3.  t.  9.;  Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  150.,  fig.  5. ;    Schmidt    Arb.,  f  75  •   our 
Capsule'  reprcsentl.ng  the  l)lant  in  flower5  ™AfiS-  169,  representing    it  in  seed,  w.th  the  warty 

Spec.  Char.,  cSv.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  elliptic-lanceolate 
sawed.  Flowers  1  to  3  on  a  peduncle.  Petals  sub-orbiculate.  Capsule 
echmatdy  wart\ .  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  sub-evergreen  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  «  ft.  or  8  ft.;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  New 
England  to  Carolina,  in  hedges  and  shady  woods,  among  rocks,  and  on  the 
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edges  of  swamps  ;  introduced 

in  1686.     The  flowers  appear 

in  June   and  July:   they  are 

yellow,  tinged  with   red,  and 

are  succeeded  by  scarlet  fruits 

which,  according  to  Pursh,  re- 
semble, at  a  distance,  those  of 

yf'rbutus   fTnedo.     They  are 

a  great  ornament,  he  says,  to 

this  almost  evergreen    shrub, 

and  have  given  rise,  in  Ame- 
rica, to  its  common  name,  the 

burning  bush.     Plants  of  this 

species  are  in  the  arboretums 

of  the  London  Horticultural 

Society  a'nd  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  but  not  in  a  thriving  state,  for  want 
of  moisture  and  shade.  Price  of  plants,  at  New  York,  15  cents,  and  of 
seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 

„*  7.  E.  SARMENTO'SUS  Nutt.     The  trdilmg-stemnied  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 

Tree. 

Identification.     Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  15f>.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  5. 

Synonymes.    E.  scandens  Hort. ;  E.  americanus  var.  sarmentosus  Dec.  Prod.,  <2.  p.  4 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.    Chiefly  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  having  a  trailing  stem  that  is  prone  to 

emit  roots  into  the  soil.     It  inhabit*  shady  woods  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  (Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  4.) 

Introduced  in  1824. 

„*  8.  E.  OBOVA^TUS  Nutt.     The  obovate-Ieaved  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 
Identification.    Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  155. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  4. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  5. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  prostrate,  rooting.  Shoots  upright,  with  4  blunt 
angles.  Leaves  broadly  obovate,  obtuse,  almost  sessile,  sawed,  with  acute 
fine  teeth.  Flowers  3  upon  a  peduncle.  Calyxes  inflated.  Anthers  sessile. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  in  marshes, 
between  Franklin  and  Waterford  ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  The  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society  was,  in  1834,  1  ft.  in  height,  and  covered  a  circle  of 
10  ft.  in  diameter.  We  have  not  observed  the  name  in  any  nurseryman's 
catalogue. 

at  9.  E.  ANGUSTIFONLIUS  Ph.    The  narrow-leaved  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 

Tree. 
Identification.    Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  168  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  4. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  5. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  either  oblong-elliptical  or  linear- 
elliptical,  somewhat  falcate,  almost  entire,  almost  sessile.  Flowers  mostly 
1  on  a  peduncle,  unequally  5-cleft.  Capsules  echinately  warted.  Allied  to 
E.  americanus.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. 
in  height ;  a  native  of  North  America,  in  Georgia,  in  shady  woods.  Intro- 
duced in  1806.  Its  flowers  and  fruit  resemble  those  of  E.  americanus ; 
and,  though  nearly  related  to  it,  Lyon,  its  discoverer,  was  informed  by 
Pursh,  that,  when  propagated  by  seeds,  it  retains  its  distinctive  character. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  6d.  each ;  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

¥   10.  E.  HAMILTONJ/JM/S  Wall.    Hamilton's  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tree. 

Identification.    Wall  Fl.  Ind.,  2.  p.  403. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  4. 
Synonyme.    E.  atropurpureus  Watt.  FL  Ind.,  2.  p.  402. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc."  Branches  smooth,  terete.  Leaves  lanceolate,  finely  serrated. 
Peduncles  dichotomous,  6-flowered.  Flowers  tetrandrous.  Petals  4, 
lanceolate  cordate.  Ovary  4-lobecl,  4-celled,  each  cell  containing  2  ovules. 
(Don's Mill.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  with  an  erect  trunk  and  spreading  branchlets.  It  was 
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introduced  in  1825 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  some  nurseries.  A  standard  plant  of  it,  in  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  an  open  situation,  was, 
in  1834,  4  ft.  high,  after  being  4  years  planted.  Plants  against  a  wall,  in  the 
same  garden,  are  10  ft.  high.  The  species  is  striking  from  the  whiteness 
of  its  stem,  and  the  largeness  of  its  leaves.  The  plant  above  mentioned, 
which  is  trained  to  a  wall,  flowers  pretty  freely;  but  the  flowers  are  small, 
and  the  cymes  of  them  do  not  make  a  show :  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green 
colour. 

3f   11.  E.  G  \RCIX  l&F(fLius  Roxb.     The  Garcinia-leaved  Euonymus,  or 
Spindle  Tree. 

Identification.     Roxb.  in  Fl.  Ind.,  2.  p.  403. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  4. 

Synonynic.  E.  lacerus  Ham.  in  D.  Don's  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.t  p.  1'Jl.?,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  5.,  Don's  Mill., 
2.  p.  4. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branchlets  smooth,  terete.  Leaves  lanceolate,  entire.  Petals  oblong,  with  incurved 
edges,  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Peduncles  between  the  leaves,  sometimes  solitary,  3-flowerud. 
Flowers  pentandrous.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  J2ft.  ;  a 
native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1820.  The  flowers  are  small,  pale  yellow ;  the  capsule  oblong, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  field  bean,  1-celled,  2-valved,  opening  from  the  base,  containing  one  oval 
seed,  covered  with  a  thin,  succulent,  veined,  bright  scarlet  aril.  (Ibid.]  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  species  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  plants  of  it. 

tt   12.  E.  GRANDIFLOVRUS  Wall.     The  large-flowered  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 

Tree. 

Identification.    Wall,  in  Fl.  Ind.,  2.  p.  404.;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  5. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Branches  terete,  smooth.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  obtuse,  acutely  serrate,  with  a 
tapering  entire  base.  Peduncles  slender,  flattened,  nearly  equalling  .the  length  of  the  leaves,  3— 
6-flowered.  Flowers  tetrandrous ;  petals  orbicular,  flat,  with  curled  edges.  Capsule  globular,  pen- 
dulous, obscurely  4-cornered,  with,  usually,  geminate  pendulous  seeds.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  5.)  A 
shrub,  growing  10  ft.  high,  in  the  forest  of  Nepal,  where  it  is  very  ornamental,  both  when  in 
flower  and  when  loaded  with  its  yellow  pendulous  capsules,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  as 
many  as  6  black  pendulous  seeds.  The  flowers  are  white,  very  large,  scentless,  slightly  nodding; 

.  capsule  very  nearly  globular,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  4-celled,  4-valved.  Seeds  oval,  black,  half 
covered  by  a  brilliant  red,  minutely  lobed,  warted  aril.  (Ibid.')  This  very  desirable  species  has  not 
yet  been  introduced. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Euonymus,  or  Species  which,  ac- 
cording to  G.  Don,  "  VDiU,  no  doubt,  turn  out  to  be  truly 
hardy." 

The  following  are  already  in  the  country,  and  treated  as  frame  or  green-  w 
house  plants : — 

¥  E.  grdssus  Wall.,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  growing  12  ft.  high,  and  introduced  in 
1824. 

&  E.  micrdnthus  D.  Don,  a  Nepal  shrub  of  8  ft.  high,  introduced  in  1820. 

3k  E.  lucidus  D.  Don,  a  Nepal  shrub  of  6  ft.  high,  introduced  in  1820. 

3£  E.japonicus  Thunb.,  an  elegant  Japan  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
20  ft.,  introduced  in  1804. 

_&  E.  echinatus  Wall.,  a  climbing  and  rooting  shrub  from  Nepal,  in  1824. 
(fie.  170.)  Found  on  mountains,  at  the  height  of  from  5,000  ft.  to  7,0(X)  ft. 

The  following  species,  marked  in  Don's  Milter  as  frame  plants,  are  not  yet 
introduced :  — 

*£  E.  ttngcns  Wall.,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  growing  to  the  height  of  16  ft.  or 
20  ft.,  the  yellow  bark  of  which  is  employed  by  the  Nepalese  for  the  pur-, 
pose  of  marking  the  forehead  with  their  religious  symbol,  commonly  called 
ticha.  This  is  also  found  on  mountains.  In  p.  173.,  under  the  order  Ce- 
lastracese,  are  enumerated  two  other  Nepal  species,  which  will  probably 
prove  hardy  ;  and  which  will  be  found  described  below. 

^  E.  glaber  Roxb.,  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  15  ft.,  in  Chittagong,  in 
the  East  Indies. 

¥  E.  fimbridtus  Wall.,  a  tree  from  the  Sewalfik  Mountains,  in  India,  with 
doubly  serrated  leaves. 

8k  E.  indicus  Heyne,  an  East  India  shrub  8  ft.  high. 

_£  E.  vugans  Wall.,  a  most  extensive  climbing  and  rambling  shrub,  in  the 
mountainous  forests  of  Nepal,  resembling  E.  ccninatus,  but  never  throwing  out  roots  at  the  joints 

&  E.  subtrifldrus  Blume.and  E.  T/iunbcrg&nus  Blume,  are  Japan  shrubs,  of  which  little  appears  to 
be  known. 

The  following  species  are  those  above  alluded  to,  as  mentioned  in  Royle's  Illustrations,  and  not  in- 
cluded in  Don's  Miller  :  — 

E.  pdmlulus  Wall.,  a  Nepal  tree,  considered  by  some  as  identical  with  E.  japonicus,  and  found  on 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000ft. 

"E.  frigid*!  Wall,  is  also  a  Nepal  tree,  which  is  generally  found  with  E.  fimbri&ta,  at  not  less  than 
8,000ft.  of  elevation. 
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GENUS  II. 


6'ELA'STRUS  L.  THE  CELASTRUS,  or  STAFF  TREE.   Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 

Monogynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  270. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  5.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  6. 
Synonymes.    Euonymoldes  Mcench. ;  C£lastre,  Fr. ;  Celaster,  Ger. 

Derivation.    From  kelas,  the  latter  season  ;  the   fruit  remaining  on  the  tree  all  the  winter.    The 
kelastros  of  the  Greeks  is  supposed  to  be  the  £uunymus. 

_£  1.  C.  SCA'NDENS  L.     The  c\'\mbmg-stemmed  Celastrus,  or  Staff  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  285. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  6. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  9.  j  Bourreau  des  Arbres,  Fr. ; 

Baummorder,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Nouv.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1.  95. ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  1.  t  47. ;  and  our^g.  171. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Thornless,  climbing,  smooth. 
Leaves  oval,  acuminate,  serrate.  Flowers  dioe- 
cious. (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  6.)  A  deciduous  twining 
shrub;  a  native  of  North  America,  and  intro- 
duced, by  Peter  Collinson,  in  1736.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  capsules  of  an  orange 
scarlet  colour,  3-cornered  and  3-seeded.  The 
stems  are  woody  and  flexible,  and  twist  themselves 
round  trees  and  shrubs,  or  round  each  other,  to 
the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  or  upwards,  girding 
trees  so  closely  as,  in  a  few  years,  to  destroy 
them ;  whence  the  French  and  German  names,  which  signify  "  tree- 
strangler."  The  leaves  are  about  3  in.  long,  and  nearly  2  in.  broad,  serrated, 
of  a  lively  green  above,  but  paler  on  the  under  side.  We  are  uncertain 
whether  both  of  the  sexes  are  extant  in  British  collections  or  not ;  but,  as 
seed  has  been  produced  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
it  is  clear  that  the  female  one,  at  least,  is.  Miller  says  the  seeds  ripen 
well  in  England,  and  that  the  plant  may  be  propagated  by  them,  or  by 
layers.  It  prefers  a  strong  loarny  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry.  As  a  freely 
growing  twiner,  with  pleasing  foliage,  and  as  ligneous  twiners  are  not 
numerous,  it  deserves  to  be  more  generally  cultivated.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  cost  Is.  6d.  each,  and  American  seeds  Qd.  an  ounce ; 
at  Bollwyller,  plants  1  franc  each ;  and  at  New  York,  plants  20  cents 
each,  and  seeds  35  cents  a  quart. 

1  2.  C.  BULLA'TUS  L.     The  studded-capsuled  Celastrus,  or  Staff  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  285. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  6. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  7. 
Engravings.    Pluk.  Aim.,  t  28.  f.  5. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Thornless,  climbing.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire.  Flowers 
in  terminal  panicles.  Capsules  elegant,  studded,  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  6.)  A  low  shrub,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Banister,  and  afterwards  introduced  in  1759;  but  Pursh, 
after  diligent  research,  in  the  place  of  its  supposed  nativity,  and  also  in  the 
herbariums  of  Plukenet  and  Banister,  at  the  British  Museum,  was  not 
able  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a  native  of  America.  Miller  says  that  it 
grows,  in  its  native  country,  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10ft.;  but  in  England  it 
seldom  attains  more  than  half  that  size.  It  flowers  in  July ;  and,  in  its 
native  country,  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  capsules ;  but  it  rarely 
ripens  seeds  in  England.  (Mart.  Mill.) 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Celastrus. 

There  arc  a  number  of  species  of  Celastrus  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  some  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  which  might  be  tried  in  the  open  air  against  a  conservative 
wall  ;  but  the  family  are  not  of  sufficient  beauty  or  interest  to  render  this  desirable  to  any  great 
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GENUS  III. 


NEMOPA'NTHES   Rafin. 


THE  NEMOPANTHES.     Lin.   Syst.   Polygamia 
Dicevcia. 


Identification.     Rafin.  Journ.  Phys.,  1819,  p.96.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  13.  j 

Syiwnymc.     Ilicinitles  Dum.  Cours.,  1.  voL  4.  p.  27. 

Derivation.     From  nemos,  a  grove,  and  anthos,  a  flower ;  it  being  generally  found  in  groves. 

fli  1.  N.  CANADE'NSIS  Dec.     The  Canadian  Nemopanthes. 

Identification.     Dec.  M£m.  Soc.  Gen.,  1.  p.  44.;  PL  Rar.  Hort.  Gen.,  t.  3. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  13. 
Synonytnfs.     /'lex  canadensU  Michx.  Flor.  Bar.  Amer.,  2.  p.  299. ;    N.  fascicularis  Rajin.  ;  /Mex 

dellC&tuttJter*.  Fl.  I'ir.,  p.  67.  ;  ?  PrJnos  lucidus  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,2.  p.  478. ;  Houx  du  Canade,  Fr. 
Knfifnt'iHffs.      Dec.  M£m.  Soc.  Gen.,  1.  t.3. ;  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  t.  49.,  as  /'lex  canad^nsis  ; 

and  OUT  fig.  172. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  or  ser- 
rated at  the  apex,  smooth.  Pedicels  usually 
solitary,  1-flowered,  very  long.  Flowers  white. 
Berries  large,  beautiful  crimson,  very  ornamental. 
(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  13.)  This  is  said  to  be  a  very 
hardy,  ornamental,  deciduous  shrub,  and  to  be 
cultivated  at  Courset,  and  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Gels,  at  Paris.  We  have 
only  seen  a  small  plant  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Prinos  lucidus,  in  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which,  in  1834,  was  4ft. 
high,  after  having  been  8  years  planted. 

GENUS  IV. 

n 


172 


173 


MAYTEXUS  Feuill.     THE  MAYTENUS.     Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  DiceVia. 

Identification.     H.  B.  et  Kunth.  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  7.  p.  64. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  9. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  10. 

a  1.  M.  CHILE'NSIS  Dec.     The  Chili  Maytenus. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  9. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  11.  :  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1702. 

Synonymes.    Sen&cfe  Maytenus  Lam.  111.,  No.  2712. :  Celastrus  Mdi/tenus  VVilld.  Sp.,  1.  p.  1127. ;  ?  M. 

boaria  Mol.  Chit.,  p.  152. 
Engravings.    Feuill.  Obs.,  3.  p.  39.  t.  27. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1702. ;  and  our  fig.  173. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Leaves  lanceolate  serrated.  A  hand- 
some evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  at  Coquimbo, 
and  introduced  in  1829.  In  its  native  country,  it  is 
said  to  form  a  small  tree,  12ft.  high;  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  has  been 
planted  against  a  south  wall  since  1830,  it  forms  a 
handsome,  evergreen,  branchy  shrub,  with  twiggy  branch- 
lets.  It  has  also  been  tried  there  as  a  standard,  and 
found  to  be  quite  hardy.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
clusters,  with  a  corolla  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  not 
showy.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1702.)  This  desirable  addition 
to  our  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  will,  we  trust,  soon 
come  into  general  cultivation.  It  affords  one  of  the  numerous  examples 
which  are  continually  occurring  of  the  utility  of  trying  house  plants  in 
the  open  air,  since  in  published  lists  it  is  marked  as  requiring  a  green-house. 

GENUS  V. 

L.     THE  CASMXE.     Lin.  Syst.  Pentaiulria  Monogynia. 

.,  '  ;    Lain"  I1!"  l"  J10' ;  G*rt'  FrUCt"  2'  P'  7C  l'  «•  i  Dc^  Trod.,  2.  p.  11.  ; 

Derivation.    The  word  Casslnc  is  of  American  origin,  and  unknown  meaning. 
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*  1.  C.  MAUROCEVNI^  L.    Mauroceni's  Cassine,  or  the  Hottentot  Cherry. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  385. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  13. 

Synonyine.     Maurocdnia  frangularia  Mill.  Diet,,  No.  1. 

Derivation.  The  specific  name  was  given  in  honour  of  the  Venetian  senator,  Signor  Francisco  Mauro- 
ceni,  who  had  a  fine  garden  at  Padua,  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  which  was  published  by 
Antonio  Teta. 

Engraving.    Dill.  Elth.,  t  121.  f.  147. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  sessile,  obovate,  quite  entire,  convex.  Pedicels  many,  very  short.  (Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  13.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  introduced  in  1690,  and  commonly  kept  in  green- 
houses, but  which  deserves  trial  against  a  conservative  wall. 

*  2.  C.  CAPE'NSIS  L.     The  Cape  Cassine,  or  Phillyrea. 

Identification.     Lin.  Mant.,  220. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  13. 

Engravings.    Burm.  Rar.  Plant.  Afr.,  t  85.;  Dill.  Elth.,  t.  236.;   and  our 

fig.  174. 
Spec.  Char.,  S(C.      Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  retuse,  crenate,  flat     Panicles 

solitary,  shorter  than  the  leaves.     Flowers  small,  white.  (Don's  Mill.,\\. 

p.  13.)     A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fousd  in  woods; 

introduced  in  1629,  and  producing  its  small  white  flowers  in  July  and 

August. 
C.  exctlsa  Wall.,  C.  discolor  Wall.,  and  C.  Colpoon  Thun. :  the  first  a  native 

of  Nepal,  and  introduced  in  18'20 ;  and  the  last  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope,  and  introduced  in  1791,  might  be  tried  against  a  conservative 

wall,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

GENUS  VI. 

HARTOVG/^  Dec.     THE  HARTOGIA.    Lin.  Si/si.  Tetra-Pentandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  12. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  13. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  J.  Hartog,  a  Dutch  traveller,  and  naturalist  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

*  1.  H.  CAPE'NSIS  L.     The  Cape  Hartogia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Fil.  Suppl,  128. ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p.  13. 

Synonymes.  Schr^bero  schinOldes  Thun.  Prod.,  t.  2. ;  Elaeodendron  schinOldes  Spreng.  Syst.,  1. 
p.  780. 

Engraving.    Thunb.  Prod.,  t.  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Leaves  opposite,  oblong,  crenated,  smooth,  hardly  stalked.  Pedicels  few-flowered, 
axillary,  drooping.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  13.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing 
to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  and  introduced  in  1800.  It  is  marked  in  the  catalogues  as  a  green-house 
plant,  but  has  been  found  to  stand  the  open  air  as  an  evergreen  shrub.  In  the  London  nurseries, 
a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  the  Cerasus  Laurocerasus  used  frequently  to  be  sold  for  it. 
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Identification.    Lindley's  Key,  p.  63. 

Synonymes.       Celastrineae,  tribe  ^quifoliacea?,  in  part,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  11.  ;  /licfnea?,    in  part, 
Lindl.  Introd.  to  N.  S.,  p.  178.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  14. 

Distinctive  Characteristics.  Calyx  and  corolla  with  an  imbricate  aestivation. 
Sepals  4  —  6.  Corolla  hypogynous,  with  4  —  6  lobes,  and  as  many  stamens  in- 
serted into  it  alternately  to  its  lobes.  Ovary  2  —  6-celled  ;  a  pendulous  ovule 
in  each  cell.  Fruit  fleshy,  indehiscent,  with  from  2  —  6  stones,  each  contain- 
ing a  pendulous  seed,  which  has  large  fleshy  albumen.  Flowers  small,  axillary, 
solitary,  or  fascicled.  (Lindl.  Introd.  to  N.  S.)  Myginda  is  described  as  having 
a  1  -celled  fruit.  The  species  of  -dquifoliaceae  are  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs  or  trees,  having  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  frequently  coriaceous, 
glabrous,  and  sometimes  feather-nerved.  The  genera  containing  hardy  species 
are  three,  and  are  thus  distinguished  :  — 

MYGI'ND^  Jacq.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.     Calyx  4  —  5-cleft.     Corolla  deeply 
4-cleft.    Stamens  4,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla.     Fruit  with  (very 
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likely  by  abortion)  1  cell  and  1  seed.  Shrubs  with  branchlets  square ; 
leaves  opposite,  subcoriaceous,  and  flowers  upon  trifidly  or  trichotomously 
branched  peduncles.  (Dec.  Prod,  and  Don's  Mill.) 

LEX  L.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  very  rarely,  by  defect,  dioecious  or  polyga- 
mous. Calyx  4 — 5-toothed.  Corolla  4 — 5-cleft.  Stamens  4 — 5,  inserted 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  including  4  or  5  nuts.  Evergreen  shrubs, 
with,  mostly,  coriaceous  leaves.  Flowers  many  on  a  peduncle.  (Dec.  Prod. 
and  Don's  Mill.) 

RI'NOS  L.  Sexes  mostly,  by  defect,  dioecious  or  polygamous.  Calyx  6-cleft. 
Corolla  6-cleft.  Stamens  6,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Fruit 
including  6  nuts.  Shrubs,  with  leaves  deciduous  or  persistent,  and  flow- 
ers 1  upon  a  peduncle.  (Dec.  Prod,  and  Doris  Mill.) 

GENUS  I. 


LAJ 

MYGI'ND^  Jacq.     THE  MYGINDA.     Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Jacq.  Amer.,  p.  24. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  12. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  15. 

Synonyme.     /Mex  Pursh. 

Derivation.    So  named  by  Jacquin  in  honour  of  Francis  von  Mygind,  a  German  botanist. 

*  1.  M.  3/YRTiFovLiA  Nutt.    The  Myrtle-leaved  Myginda. 

Identification.     Nutt.  Gen.,  1.  p.  109.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  15. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  13. 
SynortyrM.    7vlex  ATyrsinltes  Pursh  Fl.  Sept.  Amer.,  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  119,  IOQ. 
Engravings.     Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  t.  41. ;  and  our  fig.  175. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong,  blunt,  serrated,  smooth, 
with  revoltite  edges.  Peduncles  very  short,  usually  soli- 
tary, 1  -flowered.  Style  short,  club-shaped.  4-lobed  at  the 
apex.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  15.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  on  sub- 
alpine  hills,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1818.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and 
they  appear  from  May  to  August.  The  drupe,  when 
mature,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea :  it  is  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  and  contains  only  1  elliptical  seed.  Small  plants 
of  this  species  are  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
where  it  is  increased  by  cuttings. 

GENUS  II. 


175 


i 


TLEX  L.  THE  HOLLY.     Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Tetragynia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  172.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  13. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  Ifi. 

Synonymes.    /fquifblium  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  371.,  Geert.  Fruct.,   2.  t.  92.:  Houx,  Fr. ;  Stechpalme  or 
Heilse,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Theophrastus,  and  other  Greek  authors,  named  the  holly  Agria ;  that  is,  wild,  or  of 
the  fields;  and  the  Romans  formed  from  this  the  word  Agrifolium ;  and  called  it,  also,  Aqui- 
folium,  from  acutum,  sharp,  and  folium,  a  leaf.  C.  Bauhin  and  Loureiro  first  named  it  riex,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  Qu^rcus  /'lex,  the  true  Ilex  of  Virgil. 
Linnanis  adopted  the  name  of  .Tlex  for  the  genus,  and  preserved  the  name  of  Jquifolium  for  the 
most  anciently  known  species.  The  name  of  holly  is,  probably,  a  corruption  of  the  word  holy 
as  Turner  in  his  Herbal  calls  it  Holy,  and  Holy  Tree,  probably  from  its  being  used  to  comme- 
morate the  holy  time  of  Christmas,  not  only  in  houses,  but  in  churches.  The  German  name 
Chnstdorn,  the  Danish  name  Christorn,  and  the  Swedish  name  Christtorn,  seem  to  justify  this 
conjecture. 

11.7.  ^QUIFO^LIUM  L.     The  prickly-leaved,  or  common,  Holly. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  181. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  508. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  16 
Synonymes.    The  holly,  being  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  being  every  where  much  ad- 
mired, has  several  names  in  most  living  European  languages.    We  shall  give  the  chief  of  these 
from  Nieuman's  Dictionary. 
English.    Hulver,  Hulfere,  and  Holme. 
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German.  Stechpalme,  Stecheiche,  Stechbaum,  Stechlaub,  Hulse,  Hulsenbauui,  Hulscnstraueh, 
Hulzt,  Hulchs,  Hoist,  Habze,  Hullgenolz,  Myrtendom,  Christdorn,  Mausdorn,  Zwieseldurn, 
Kleezebusch,  Stechapsel,  Stechwinde,  Waldistel. 

Danish.     Stikpalme,  Maretorn,  Chnstorn,  Skoutisde). 

Swedish.    Jernek,  Chirsttorn. 

//,-;/(//.     Le  Houx,  le  grand  Housson,  1'Agron  grand  Pardon,  and  Bois  Franc. 

Itnlinn.     Agrifolio,  Alloro  spinoso. 

Spanish.     Acebo,  Agrifolio. 

Portuguese.     Azevinho,  Agrifolio,  Acrifoho,  Aginfouo. 

Russian.     Waefoscheld,  Ostrokof,  Padub. 

Dutch.    Schubbig  hardkelk. 

Engravings.  Smith,  Eng.  Bot,  t.  496. ;  Mill.  Icon.  46. ;  Blackw.  Icon.,  t.  205. ;  and  the  plate  of 
the  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  C/iar.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong,  shining,  wavy,  spiny-toothed.  Peduncles 
axillary.  Flowers  nearly  umbellate.  A  handsome,  conical,  evergreen  tree,  a 
native  of  Europe,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  a  wild  state,  and  to 
twice  that  height  or  upwards  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  appear  in  May ;  and  the  fruit  is  red,  ripening  in  September,  and  re- 
maining on  the  tree  all  the  winter.  The  lower  leaves  are  very  spinous  j 
while  the  upper  ones,  especially  on  old  trees,  are  entire. 

Varieties.  In  general  the  variegation  of  plants,  more  especially  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  is  accompanied  by  a  ragged,  or  otherwise  unhealthy,  appearance 
in  the  leaves ;  but  the  holly  is  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  variegations  of  the  holly  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  modification  of 
white  and  yellow  in  the  leaves ;  but  there  are  some  sorts  in  which  the 
variation  results  from  the  state  of  the  leaves  with  reference  to  prickles,  to 
magnitude,  and  to  form ;  and  others  consist  of  differences  in  the  colour 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  red,  yellow,  or  white,  and,  according  to  some,  black. 
All  the  varieties  have  been  selected  by  gardeners  from  sports,  or  accidental 
deviations,  from  the  central  form  and  colour,  detected  in  wild  plants,  or  in 
plants  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  One  of  the  most  assiduous  gardeners  in 
collecting  these  varieties,  according  to  Collinson,  was  Wrench  of  Fulham, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  who  planted 
the  elm  trees  in  St.  James's  Park.  The  collections  of  hollies  in  the  time 
of  Miller  appear,  from  his  lists,  to  have  been  more  extensive,  and  to  have 
been  attended  to  with  much  more  care,  than  they  are  at  present ;  the  wish 
being  now  more  for  species  than  varieties.  The  best  garden  collection  of 
hollies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  that  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges ;  of  which  we  shall  give  a  classification  below.  The 
following  sorts  are  purchasable  in  the  London  nurseries,  exclusive  of 
twenty  or  thirty  subvarieties,  differing  in  the  degrees  of  variation  of  yellow 
or  white  blotches  in  the  leaves.  These  subvarieties  are,  for  the  most 
part,  without  names,  and  are  sold  as  yellow  variegated  or  white  variegated 
hollies  of  sorts.  Of  these  subvarieties  there  are  forty  or  fifty  sorts 
from  6ft.  to  10ft.  high,  all  planted  adjoining  each  other  in  the  arbo- 
retum of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Thirty-one  varieties  are  described  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  chiefly  taken  from  Miller's  Catalogue;  but  many  of 
these  varieties  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  British  nurseries.  It  is  curious 
to  look  over  the  lists  of  the  names  of  variegated  hollies,  which  have  been 
given  in  nurserymen's  catalogues  and  garden  books,  from  the  time  of  Lon- 
don and  Wise  to  the  present  day.  In  former  times,  as  at  present,  the  name 
given  to  any  new  variety  was  either  that  of  the  person  who  originated  it,  or 
that  of  the  place  where  it  was  first  raised ;  so  that  these  lists  present  a 
sort  of  chronological  history  of  nurserymen  and  nurseries,  commencing 
with  Wrench's  Phyllis  and  Bridgman's  yellow,  named  after  persons,  and 
terminating  with  the  recent  Irish  varieties,  Ballybegand  Ballyarthur  hollies, 
lately  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  named  after  places. 
The  varieties  in  the  following  groups  appear  to  us  to  be  all  that  are  truly 
distinct ;  but  the  shades  of  difference  under  each  name  in  these  groups  are 
almost  innumerable. 
A.  randies  designated  from  the  Form,  Magnitude,  Thickness,  Surface,  or 

Margin  of  the  Leaf. 
t  I.  A.  'I  heterophyUum  Hort.     The  various-leared  common  Holly. 
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178 


177 


f    I.  A.  3  angustifolhnn  Hort.     The  narrow-leaved  common  Holly. 

1  I.  A.  4  latifolhnn  Hort.     The  broad-leaved   common  Holly. 

1  I.  A.  5  nltaclcrense  Hort.  The  High  Clere  common  Holly. —  Leaves 
broad,  thin,  and  flat. 

J  I.  A.  6  margindtum  Hort.  (fig.  176.)  The  thick  margined-leaved  com- 
mon Holly.  —  Leaves  without  prickles,  coriaceous,  nearly  as  broad 
as  long,  and  with  a  thickened  margin. 

1  I.  A.  7  laurifolium  Hort.  (fig.  177.)  The  Laurel-leaved  common  Holly. 

—  Leaves  small,  oval-lanceolate,  without  prickles,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  those  of  Z,aurus  nobilis. 

1  I.  A.  8  cilidtum  Hort.  (fig.  179.)     The  ciliated-leaved  common   Holly. 

—  Leaves  oval-acuminate,  small,  the  prickles  along  the  margins  like 
hairs. 

179 


18) 


j  I.  A.  9  cilidtum  minus  Hort.  The  smaller  ciliated-leaved  common  Holly. 
—  Leaves  thinner  and  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  variety. 

1  LA.  10  rccurnnn  Hort.  ( fig.  181.)  The  recurved-\ea\ed  common 
Ho/I,/. 

I  I.  A.  11  serratifiUum  Hort.  (fig.  182.)  The  serrated-leaved  common 
Holly. 

I  I.  A.  l->  crispum  Hort.     The  curled-leaved  common  Holly. 

1  I.  A.  13  ferox  Hort.  The  fierce,  or  ferociously-spined-Jeaved  com- 
mon Holly.',  Houx-herisson  or  Hedgehog  Holly,  Fr.  (fig.  180.)  — 
The  disk  of  the  leaf  has  its  edges  rolled  back ;  and  a  somewhat  cylin- 
drical figure  is  hence  given  to  it ;  and,  as  the  surface  abounds  in 
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prominences  and  prickles,  it  has  a  curious  appearance,  not  unaptly 
compared  to  that  of  a  hedgehog.  This  sort  is  said,  by  Bradley  and 
Evelyn,  to  have  been  first  planted  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  gar- 
den, at  Fulham,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
his  gardener,  Mr.  George  London,  who  is  supposed  to  have  intro- 
duced it  from  France.  According  to  Miller,  who  thought  it  a  distinct 
species,  it  reproduces  itself  from  seed. 

*  I.  A.   14    crassifolium    Hort.  (fig.  178.)      The  thick-leaved    common 

Holly. 
?  I.  A.  15  sencsceiis  Sweet.     The  aged,  or  spineless,  common  Holly 

B.   Varieties  designated  from  the  Colours  of  the  Leaf. 

I  I.  A.  variegdtum  Hort.  The  variegated-leaved  common  Holly. — Under 
the  general  name  of  variegated  hollies,  twenty  or  thirty  varieties, 
some  of  them  with,  and  some  of  them  without,  popular  names,  are 
obtainable  in  the  principal  London  nurseries.  Having  examined  and 
compared  the  different  shades  of  variegation  in  the  plants  in  the  very 
complete  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  think  they  may  be  all 
included  in  the  following  groups  :  — 

£  I.  A.  16  dlbo-margindtum  Hort.  The  white-edged-leaved  common 
J lolly.  —  Of  this  variety  the  subvarieties  in  Loddiges's  arboretum 
are  marked  5,  15,  18,  and  24,  which  have  all  long  and  narrow 
leaves,  with  edgings  of  white  or  pale  yellow  along  their  margins ; 
and  4,  6,  7,  12,  17,  22,  23,  and  28,  which  have  larger  leaves,  and 
a  greater  breadth  of  margin  variegated ;  the  white  or  pale  yellow 
forming  in  some  cases  one  third,  or  even  one  half,  of  the  surface  of 
the  leaf. 

*  I.   A.   17  aureo-margindtum   Hort.     The  gold-edged-leswed   common 

Holly. — The  following  subvarieties  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum. Nos.  19  and  20  with  dark  yellow  margins;  and  Nos.  1,  2, 
8,  9,  10,  13,  and  29,  with  margins  of  dark  and  light  yellow.  Another 
subdivision  of  this  group  consists  of  plants  with  broad  leaves,  in 
what  may  be  called  a  transition  state  from  green  to  variegated, 
viz.,  with  greenish  yellow  or  very  pale  green  blotches  or  margins. 
When  such  plants  become  old  they  are  generally  very  distinctly 
variegated  with  yellow.  Examples  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  are 
Nos.  3,  20,  and  21. 

£  I.  A.  18  albo'jnctum.  Hort.  The  w;//ife-spotted-leaved  common  Holly  y 
or  Milkmaid  Holly.  —  This  variety  has  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  centre  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf  white,  and  of  a  somewhat  trans- 
parent appearance;  the  edges  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf  being  green. 
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f    1.   A.   10  aurco-pictum     Ilort.      The    goM-spotted-leaved     common 

Holly.  —  The  following  subvarietics  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  ar- 

boretum.    Nos.  11,  14,  16,26,  27,  and  30. 
1  I.  A.  20  ferox  argenteum  Hort.  The  silver-blotched  Hedgehog  common 

Holly. 
1  I.   A.  21  fcroic  aureum  Hort.     The  go/rf-blotched  Hedgehog  common 

Holly. 

C.   Varieties  designated  from  the  Colour  of  the  Fruit. 

1  I.  A.  22fri(ctn  lutco  Hort.     The  yellow-fruited  common  Holly. 
±  I.  A.  23fructu  dlbo  Hort.     The  white-fruited  common  Holly. 

Geography.  The  holly  is  indigenous  in  most  parts  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  in  woods  and  shady  places,  in  free  and  rather  sandy  soil  ;  it  is 
also  said  to  be  found  in  Japan  and  China.  The  European  species  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  native  either  of  North  America  or  India  ;  but  the  /'lex  opaca, 
which  is  very  extensively  distributed  in  North  America,  and  the  /.  dipyrena, 
which  is  common  in  the  Himalaya,  so  closely  resemble  /.  ^quifolium,  that 
they  are  probably  only  varieties  of  it.  According  to  Pallas,  the  common 
holly  scarcely  occurs  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Russian  empire;  though 
frequent  on  the  southern  side  of  Caucasus,  where  it  forms  a  low  branching 
shrub,  about  10ft.  high.  In  France  it  is  abundant,  more  particularly  in 
Britany.  In  Germany  it  abounds  in  many  forests,  particularly  in  the  south- 
ern and  middle  states  ;  where,  when  sheltered  by  lofty  trees,  it  attains  the 
height  of  20  ft.  ;  but,  in  exposed  situations,  it  does  not  rise  higher  than  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.  The  tree  appears  to  attain  a  larger  size  in  England  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  It  is  very  generally  distributed  over  the  country,  more  especially 
in  loamy  soils.  It  abounds  more  or  less  in  the  remains  of  all  aboriginal 
forests,  and  perhaps,  at  present,  it  prevails  nowhere  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  the  remains  of  Needwood  Forest,  in  Staffordshire  ;  there  are  many  fine 
holly  trees,  also,  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire.  In  Scotland  it  is  com- 
mon in  most  natural  woods,  as  an  undergrowth  to  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the 
pine.  The  greatest  collection  of  hollies  that  we  recollect  to  have  seen  or 
heard  of,  Sang  observes,  "  grew  in  the  pine  forest  of  Blackball,  on  the  river 
Dee,  about  20  miles  above  Aberdeen.  Many  of  the  trees  were  very  large, 
and  furnished  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  which  was  sent  to  London,  where 
it  fetched  a  high  price."  (Plant.  KaL,  p.  15.)  The  holly,  Sir  T.D.  Lauder 
states,  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Findhorn,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  the  trees  grow  to  a  very  great  size.  So  plentiful  were 
they  in  the  forest  of  Tarnawa,  on  its  left  bank,  that  for  many  years  the  castle 
of  Tarnawa  was  supplied  with  no  other  fuel  than  billets  of  holly  ;  and  yet  the 
trees  are  still  so  numerous,  that,  in  going  through  the  woods  (in  1834),  no 
one  would  suppose  that  any  such  destruction  had  been  committed.  (Lander's 
Gilpin,  i.  p.  194.)  In  Ireland,  the  holly  is  not  very  common;  but  about  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney  it  attains  a  large  size. 

History.  The  tree  has  been  much  admired  from  the  earliest  periods  ;  and 
formerly,  when  it  was  customary  to  enclose  and  subdivide  gardens  by  hedges, 
the  holly  was  employed  by  all  those  who  could  afford  to  procure  the  plants, 
and  wait  for  their  comparatively  slow  growth.  Evelyn's  holly  hedge,  at  Say's 
Court,  Deptford,  which  was  400  ft.  in  length,  9  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  in  diameter, 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  history  of  this  tree  ever  since  the  time  of  Ray  ; 
and  other  holly  hedges,  famous  in  their  day,  were  those  of  Lord  Dacre,  at  his 
park  in  Sussex,  and  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  at  Richmond.  "  I  have  seen 
hedges,"  Evelyn  observes,  "  or,  if  you  will,  stout  walls  of  holly,  20  feet  in 
height,  kept  upright  ;  and  the  gilded  sort  budded  low,  and  in  two  or  three 
places  one  above  another,  shorn  and  fashioned  into  columns  and  pilasters, 
architecturally  shaped,  and  at  due  distance  ;  than  which  nothing  can  pos- 
sibly be  more  pleasant,  the  berry  adorning  the  intercolumniations  with  scarlet 
festoons,  and  encarpa."  In  Scotland,  the  most  celebrated  holly  hedges  were 
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those  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  at  Tyningham,  and  those  at  Collington 
House,  and  at  Moredun,  near  Edinburgh.  Some  of  these  hedges  are  noticed 
in  p.  103. 

Properties  and  Uses.  As  a  hedge  plant,  the  holly  makes  the  most  impe- 
netrable and  the  most  durable  of  all  vegetable  fences ;  and  it  has  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  deciduous-leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  that  it  is  seldom  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects;  and, if  shorn,  the  outer  surface  becomes  impenetrable 
even  to  birds,  who  cannot  build  their  nests  in  it.  In  these  points  of  view, 
it  is  decidedly  the  best  hedge,  both  for  the  farmer  and  the  gardener;  but,  if 
the  faggot  wood  produced  by  the  hedge  is  a  greater  object  than  the  advantages 
just  mentioned,  which  it  is  in  some  parts  of  England  where  fuel  is  scarce, 
the  hawthorn  is  preferable  to  the  holly,  the  latter  producing  but  short  annual 
shoots.  The  objection  to  the  holly,  as  a  hedge  plant,  is  the  slowness  of  its 
growth  ;  but  against  this  must  be  set  its  great  durability  and  the  other  advan- 
tages which  it  possesses.  Besides,  by  a  little  extra  care  in  preparing  the  soil, 
the  holly  will  make  a  complete  fence  as  soon  as  the  hawthorn  does,  under  ordi- 
nary treatment.  Mr.  Sang,  who  may  be  quoted  as  the  very  first  authority, 
observes,  "  that  holly  hedges  are  the  best  for  making  durable  fences,  and 
afford  the  greatest  degree  of  shelter,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 
No  plant  endures  the  shears  better  than  the  holly.  A  hedge  of  it  may  be 
carried  to  a  great  height ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  well  fitted  for  situations 
where  strength  and  shelter  are  required.  It  luxuriates  most  in  rich  sandy 
loam,  although  there  are  few  soils  in  which  it  will  not  grow.  After  planting, 
the  holly  makes  but  very  indifferent  progress  fora  few  years;  but,  after  it 
becomes  established  in  the  ground,  or  about  the  third  or  fourth  year  after 
planting,  no  fence  whatever  will  outgrow  the  holly."  (Plant.  Kal.y  p.  357.) 
When  a  holly  hedge  has  once  become  effective  as  a  fence,  no  other  kind 
whatever  can  be  kept  in  repair  for  so  many  years,  at  so  small  an  expense. 
Baudrillart  speaks  of  holly  hedges,  in  France,  that  are  upwards  of  two 
centuries  old :  those  at  Tyningham  were  planted  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  wood  of  the  holly  is  almost  as  white  as  ivory,  except  in  the  centre  of  very 
old  trunks,  where  it  is  somewhat  brown.  It  is  very  hard,  with  a  fine  grain, 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  and  is  readily  stained  with  black,  green, 
blue,  or  red.  It  weighs,  when  dry,  at  the  rate  of  47  Ib.  7  oz.  per  cubic  foot. 
The  veins  of  the  wood,  and  its  annual  layers,  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible.  It  is  applied  to  a  great  many  purposes,  in  joinery,  cabinet- 
making,  and  turnery;  in  engineering,  in  mathematical-instrument-making; 
and  it  is  even  used  for  wood  engraving.  It  would  be  much  more  generally 
used  in  veneering,  in  Britain,  if  it  were  more  common:  but  large  trees  are 
now  comparatively  rare;  or,  if  they  exist,  they  belong  to  persons  who  will 
not  cut  them  down  for  their  timber.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  wood, 
at  present,  is,  when  dyed  black,  to  be  substituted  for  ebony,  in  the  handles  of 
metal  teapots,  &c. :  the  young  shoots  and  the  branches  are  given  to  sheep 
and  deer,  during  winter,  in  France;  and  the  stronger  straight  shoots,  deprived 
of  their  bark,  are  made  into  whip  handles  and  walkingsticks. 

Tin-  bark  affords  birdlime.  As  this  article  may  be  useful  to  gardeners,  not 
only  for  catching  birds,  but  also  for  preventing  snails,  slugs,  and  caterpillars 
from  ascending  the  stems  of  plants,  we  subjoin  directions  for  its  manufacture. 
"  Peel  a  good  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  about  midsummer  ;  fill 
a  vessel  with  it,  and  put  to  it  spring  water  ;  then  boil  it  till  the  grey  and  white 
bark  rises  from  the  green,  which  will  require  near  12  hours'  boiling;  then, 
taking  it  off  the  fire,  separate  the  barks,  the  water  being  first  drained  off. 
Then  lay  the  green  bark  on  the  earth,  in  some  cool  vault  or  cellar,  covering  it 
with  any  sort  of  green  and  rank  weeds,  litter,  or  mats,  to  a  good  thickness. 
Thus  let  it  continue  near  a  fortnight,  by  which  time,  in  consequence  of  fer- 
mentation, it  will  have  become  a  perfect  mucilage ;  then  pound  it  all  exceed- 
ingly well  in  a  stone  mortar,  till  it  be  a  tough  paste,  and  so  very  fine,  that  no 
part  of  the  bark  be  discernible.  This  done,  wash  it  accurately  well  in  some 
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running  stream  of  water,  as  long  as  yon  perceive  the  least  impurities  in  it,  and 
so  reserve  it  in  some  earthen  pot  to  ferment,  scumming  it  as  often  as  anything 
arises,  for  four  or  five  clays ;  and,  when  no  more  filth  comes  to  the  top,  change 
it  into  a  fresh  earthen  vessel,  and  prepare  it  for  use,  thus  : — Take  what  quantity 
you  please  of  it,  and,  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  add  a  third  part  of  capon's  fat, 
or  goose-grease,  to  it,  well  clarified,  or  oil  of  walnuts,  whicji  is  better;  incor- 
porate these  on  a  gentle  fire,  continually  stirring  it  till  it  be  cold  ;  and  thus  your 
composition  is  finished."  (Hunters  Evelyn,  p.  268.)  The  u.-e  of  the  grease 
or  oil  is,  to  prevent  the  preparation  from  freezing;  and  also  to  diminish  eva- 
poration when  the  birdlime  is  spread  out  on  the  barks  of  trees,  or  other  sur- 
faces, to  attract  birds  or  vermin.  At  present  birdlime  is  manufactured  in  but 
few  parts  of  Britain,  though  in  some  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
it  is  made  in  small  quantities.  It  is  made  on  a  large  scale  in  Italy,  and  also  in 
Turkey;  from  which  latter  country  it  is  imported  into  England  for  the  use  of 
London  bird-catchers,  and  for  other  purposes.  We  recommend  gardeners  to 
trv  it  on  the  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  on  wires  and  lines  stretched  round 
flower-beds,  as  a  protection  against  hares  and  rabbits. 

Medicinally,  a  decoction  of  the  bark  is  given  for  calming  a  cough.  The 
berries  are  purgative,  and  six  or  eight  of  them  will  occasion  violent  vomiting ; 
though  they  are  considered  as  poisonous  to  men,  yet  they  form  the  food  of 
some  birds,  more  especially  of  thrushes.  The  bark  is  mucilaginous,  emollient, 
and  solvent. 

The  principal  use  of  the  holly  in  Britain,  after  all,  is  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  as 
an  ornamental  shrub,  or  low  tree.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  is  surpassed  by  no 
evergreen  whatever,  whether  we  look  on  the  plant  in  its  native  state,  with  its 
deep  shining  oreen  leaves  and  coral  berries,  which  remain  on  the  tree  for  half 
the  year;  or  in  its  numerous  variegations  of  the  gold  or  silver  leaves,  and 
white,  yellow,  or  coral  berries. 

Mythological,  legendary,  and  poetical  Allusions.  The  use  made  of  the  holly  at 
Christmas,  for  ornamenting  churches  and  dwelling-houses,is  well  known;  though 
the  origin  of  the  practice  is  uncertain.  The  custom  of  placing  evergreens  in 
places  of  religious  worship  prevailed  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity; 
and  several  texts  of  Scripture,  particularly  in  the  40th,  41st,  51st,  and  55th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  have  reference  to  it : 
but  the  evergreens  originally  made  use  of  were  branches  of  the  pine,  fir,  and 
cedar,  and  sprigs  of  box.  Holly  appears  to  have  been  first  used  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  early  Christians,  at  Rome ;  and  was  probably  adopted  for  deco- 
rating the  churches  at  Christmas,  because  holly  was  used  in  the  great  festival 
of  the  Saturnalia,  which  occurred  about  that  period,  and  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church  to  assimilate  the  festivals  of  the  Pagans  and 
Christians  as  closely  as  possible  in  their  outward  forms,  to  avoid  shocking 
unnecessarily  the  prejudices  of  newly  made  converts.  It  was  customary 
among  the  ancient  Romans  to  send  boughs  of  holly,  during  the  Saturnalia,  as 
emblematical  of  good  wishes,  with  the  gifts  they  presented  to  their  friends  at 
that  season;  and  the  holly  became  thus  to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
peace  and  good-will.  It  was  for  this  reason,  independently  of  any  wish  to  con- 
ciliate the  Pagans,  well  adapted  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  principal  festival  of  a 
religion  which  professes,  more  than  any  other,  to  preach  peace  and  good-will 
to  man.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice,  it  appears  to  be 
of  very  great  antiquity;  for  Bourne,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People, 
p.  173.,  cites  an  edict  of  the  Council  of  Bracara,  canon  7o.,  forbidding  Chris- 
tians to  begin  to  decorate  their  houses  at  Christmas  with  green  boughs  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Pagans;  the  Saturnalia  commencing  about  a  week  before 
Christmas.  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Travels  in  Greece,  supposes  this  custom  to  be 
derived  from  the  Druids,  who,  he  says,  decorated  dwelling-places  with  ever- 
greens during  winter,  "  that  the  sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to  them,  and 
remain  unnipped  with  frost  and  cold  winds,  until  a  milder  season  had  renewed 
the  foliage  of  their  darling  abodes."  In  England,  perhaps  the  earliest  re- 
cord of  this  custom  is  in  a  carol  in  praise  of  the  holly,  written  in  the  reign  of 
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llenrv  \"l.,  ami  preserved  in  the1  Harleian  MS.,  No.  ,">:{!)<>.;  in  illustration 
,»f  \\hich  it  mu-t  In1  observed,  that  the-  ivy,  being  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  was 
u-x-.l  a-  a  vintner's  simi  it)  winter,  and  hung  outside-  the  door. 

"  Nay,  Ivy,  nay,  it  >hall  not  ho  I  \vys  ; 

Let  llol\  haf'ethe  may.stry,  as  the  manor  ys 
Holy  sto'inl  iutlu-  tiulj,;  fay  re  to  behold  ;  ' 

l\  \  stoii.i  :ciifh>nl  tit:'  tliin-  ;  .-he  ys  full  sore  a  eold 

Moly  and  hy>  inery  men  they  da\vn>yn  anil  they  .synp, 
ivy  "ami  hur  inaydenys  they  \vepy:>  and  they  wrynp. 
!*\   hatli  a  lybc;   she  lajilit'ii  with  the  cold,  ' 
So'nnit  tliey'all  hate  that  uyth  Ivy  hold. 

"  Holy  hath  herys  a.s  ml  as  any  Koso, 
'I'liey  footer  the  hunters,  kepi-  hem  from  the  doo 
Ivy  hath  berys  as  black  as  any  slo  ; 
Ther  eon)  the  oule  and  ete  hyin  as  she  goo. 

-'  Holy  hath  byrdys,  a  fill  fayre  (lok, 
The  S'vghtyhgale,  tin-  I'oppyngy,  the  g.iyntyl  Lavyrok. 
Hood  Ivy!  'what  byrdvs  a.st  thoii  ! 
Non  but  the  Howlct  that   '  IIuw  '.   ILnv  '.'  " 


Stowe,  in  his  SK/TCI/  of  London,  pnblisheel  in  1,M>S,  says  that,  in  his  time,  cvorv 
man's  hou-c,  the  parish  churches,  the  corners  of  the  streets,  conduits,  market 
crosses,  cvc.,  v.  ere  decorated  \vith  holme  (holly),  ivy,  ami  bayc-s,  at  Christmas. 
The  disciples  of  /oroaster  believed  that  the  sun  never  shadows  the  holly 
tree;  ami  the  followers  of  that  philosopher  \\lio  still  remain  in  Persia  and 
India,  arc  ^aid  to  throw  wati-r  impregnated  with  hollv  bark  in  the  lace  of  a 
child  ne-,\l\  born.  In  tin-  laniiiiaiie  of  flowers,  the  holly  signifies  foresight.  A 
LM'eat  number  ot  curious  caroU,  ;nul  other  verses,  ancient  and  modern,  referring 
to  the  n-e  of  the  holly  at  Christmas,  will  be  found  in  Forster's  I'crcunid/ 
('ri/aiihir,  p.  7^7.;  and  an  elegant  poem  by  Southey,  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stance of  t!ie  louer  leaves  of  large1  plants  being  spinous,  while  the  upper  are 
entire,  i->  printed  in  Dr.  .John-ton's  Flora  of  Benrick  njxni  1'icec<l,\o\.  i.  p.  10. 

Soil  taut  Sifiid/ioii.  The  holly  attains  the  largc'st  sixe  in  a  rich  sandy  loam  ; 
but  it  will  ::row,  and  even  thrive1,  on  almost  any  soil,  provieled  it  is  not  over- 
charged with  moisture.  Cook  sa\s,  it  doe's  best  on  soil  somewhat  gravelly  ; 
.Miller,  that  it  prospers  on  i:rave-l  over  ehalk  ;  and  liouteher,  that  it  refuses 
not  almost  an\  sort  oi  barren  ground,  he>t  or  cold,  and  often  indicates  where 
coals  are  to  be  found;  a  proof  that  it  \\ill  grow  both  on  lime  and  cla\  :  in 
•short,  the  holly  is  found  on  all  soils,  exevpt  in  be>gs  or  marshes.  The  forest 
of  Nee-dwootl,  \\hich  e'ontams  so  manv  fine  Iiollies,  is  e)n  a  free  loam  v  soil,  in- 
clining to  -sand  rather  than  to  stitiVlav  ;  the1  largest  hollies  in  the  New  Forest 
are  mi  Lri'a\t  IK  soil,  on  a  substratum  ot  chalk  or  clav.  The  largest  hollies  in 
Buckinghamshire,  Kent,  and  Surre-y,  are  in  loam  on  chalk;  the  hollies  at 
Tvniniiham  are  on  deep  alluvial  sand;  those1  in  Abereleenshire,  e>n  granitic 
e-lav.  The-  hol!\  does  not  grow  at  ver\  great  elevations  in  Europe;  audit 
is  al\\avs  found  in  a  most  jjrosperons  state  when  somewhat  shaded  by 
deciduous  trees,  but  not  overtopped  by  them.  The-  most  favourable  situation 
si  tins  to  be  a  thin  scattered  wood  of  oaks,  iu  the  intervals  of  which,  as  at 
N'ee-d\\ood  and  NYw  Forest,  the  holly  grows  up,  at  once  sheltered,  and  par- 
tiallv  shaded.  At  the  same'  time,  the-  holly  will  grow  completely  beneath  the 
shade-  and  drip  of  other  tive-s  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  equalled  as  undergrowth 
bv  no  other  evergreen  shrub  or  tire1,  except  the  box.  The  common  laurel 
\\ill  aUo  >_:n>w  under  the1  drip  and  shade  of  other  tree's  ;  but  it  is  more  tender 
than  either  the  box  or  the  holl\,  and  soon  becomes  naked  below. 

I'rujtagal'wn  find  (.'nlhtri'.  In  the  days  of  Evelyn,  it  was  customary  for 
planter-;  to  collect  seedlings  of  lives  of  different  sorts  from  the  woods;  and 
thi-i  uas  more  especially  the1  ease  with  the:  hollv,  on  ae'connt  of  the  length  of 
time  the  seed  he's  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up.  "  (  )f  this  noble  tree," 
Evehn  sa\s,  "one  may  take1  thousands  of  vouni;  plants,  four  inches  long,  out 
of  the  woods  (".'row  ing  amongst  the  fallen  leaves),  and  so  plant  them  ;  but  this 
1  honld  be  before  the  cattle  bc'/m  to  crop  them,  especially  she'e'p,  who  are 
•  !•  '  d\  ot  them  when  tender.  Stick  them  into  the-  ground,  in  a  moist  season, 
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in  spring,  or  early  in  autumn,  especially  in  the  spring;  shaded  (if  it  prove  too 
hot  and  searching)  till  they  begin  to  shoot  of  themselves,  and,  in  very  sharp 
weather,  and  during  our  eastern  etesians,  covered  with  dry  straw  or  haulme; 
and  if  any  one  of  them  seem  to  perish,  cut  it  close,  and  you  shall  soon  see  it 
revive.  Of  these  seedlings,  and  by  this  culture,  I  have  raised  plants  and  hedges, 
full  4  ft.  high,  in  four  years.  The  lustier  and  bigger  the  sets  are,  the  better;  and, 
if  you  can  procure  such  as  are  a  thumb's  breadth  thick,  they  will  soon  furnish 
into  an  hedge."  (Hunter's  Evelyn,  p.  266.)  Seedlings  of  holly,  yew,  and 
other  indigenous  trees,  are  still  collected  occasionally  from  the  woods  in 
country  places,  by  the  children  of  labourers,  and  sold  to  the  local  nurserymen  ; 
but  the  more  general  practice  is,  to  raise  the  species  from  seeds,  and  the 
varieties  by  budding,  grafting,  or  by  cuttings. 

By  Seeds.  As  the  seeds  of  the  holly,  like  those  of  the  hawthorn,  do  not 
come  up  the  first  year,  to  save  ground,  and  the  expense  of  weeding,  the  ber- 
ries are  commonly  buried  in  the  soil,  or  kept  mixed  up  in  a  heap  of  earth  for 
one  year :  this  heap  of  earth,  into  which  the  berries  are  put  as  soon  as 
gathered,  should  be  turned  over  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  to 
facilitate  the  rotting  of  the  pulp  and  husks.  This  will  generally  be  effected 
by  the  autumn  succeeding  that  in  which  they  were  gathered  from  the  tree; 
and  they  may  then  be  taken,  and  separated  from  the  earth  with  which  they 
were  mixed,  by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  of  finely  prepared  soil,  and  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Thus  prepared,  when  sown  in  autumn,  they  will 
come  up  the  June  following.  A  covering  of  half-rotten  leaves,  fronds  of  fern 
or  spruce  fir,  or  even  of  litter  or  straw,  placed  over  the  seed-beds,  will  protect 
the  soil  from  extreme  heat  and  drought,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  germination.  In  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  this  is  seldom  found  necessary ; 
but  in  England  and  in  France,  the  climate  being  warmer  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  the  air  drier,  it  is  found  a  great  advantage.  As  the  holly  is  apt 
to  suffer  from  transplanting,  it  should  never  be  kept  in  the  nursery  longer 
than  two  years  in  one  place.  When  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered,  Boutcher  directs  that  the  berries  should  hang  on  the  trees  till 
December;  or,  if  they  could  be  defended  from  birds,  till  February  or  March. 
As  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  he  says,  "  throw  them  into  a  tub  with  water, 
and  rub  them  between  your  hands  till  the  seeds  are  divested  of  their  thick 
glutinous  covering ;  pour  off  the  water,  with  the  light  seeds  that  swim,  the 
mucilage,  &c.,  and  spread  the  sound  seeds  on  a  cloth,  in  a  dry  airy  place, 
rubbing  them  often,  and  giving  them  a  fresh  cloth  daily  till  they  are  quite  dry. 
If  this  be  done  in  autumn  or  winter,  mix  them  with  sand,  and  keep  them  dry 
till  spring  ;  but,  if  they  have  been  gathered  in  spring,  let  them  be  sown  imme- 
diately." (Mart.  Mill.)  Bradley  suggests  a  method  of  forwarding  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seeds  of  the  holly,  and  other  hard  seeds,  by  fermenting  them 
with  moist  bran  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  temperature  such  as,  while 
it  decomposes  the  pulp  of  the  berries,  shall  not  destroy  their  vital  principle, 
seems  to  render  this  a  very  precarious  process. 

Budding  and  Grafting.  These  operations  are  performed  at  the  usual  times, 
and  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  it  has  been  observed  by  Tschoudi,  that  cleft- 
grafting  does  not  succeed  nearly  so  well  with  the  holly  as  whip-grafting  or 
budding.  In  England,  the  stocks  budded  or  grafted  on  are  generally  of  four 
or  five  years'  growth;  and  the  grafting  is  effected  in  March,  and  the  budding 
in  July. 

Cuttings.  These  are  made  in  autumn,  of  the  ripened  summer  shoots. 
They  are  planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered  with  hand- 
glasses ;  and  they  generally  put  forth  roots  the  following  spring.  The  lower 
branches  of  the  common  holly,  in  Ireland,  we  are  informed,  strike  as  readily 
by  cuttings  as  those  of  the  common  willow,  emitting  roots  from  every  part  of 
the  shoot,  as  well  as  from  the  joints.  This  facility  of  rooting  in  Ireland  may 
be  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  climate  of  that  country ;  experience  proving 
that  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  grown  nearest  the  ground,  or 
on  the  north  side  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  be  kept  shaded  and  moist,  always  root 
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easier  than  those  which  have  been  taken  from  higher  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air;  the  moisture  and  the  shade 
being  the  predisposing  causes  for  the  production  of  roots. 

After- cult urc  in  the  Xursery.  No  plant  requires  less  care  than  the  holly, 
when  it  is  once  established :  the  species  can  hardly  be  said  even  to  need 
pruning ;  and  the  varieties  which  have  been  grafted  or  budded  require  little 
more  than  the  removal  of  shoots  from  the  stock.  To  fit  them  for  removal, 
however,  whether  of  a  large  or  small  size,  they  ought  to  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  every  other  year. 

Final  Planting.  When  the  holly  is  to  be  planted  as  a  hedge,  if  it  is  intended 
that  the  growth  shall  be  rapid,  the  soil  ought  to  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  If  the  subsoil  be  bad,  the  most  effective  mode  is  to  take  out  a 
trench,  in  the  direction  of  the  hedge,  of  3ft.  or  4  ft.  wide,  and  of  the  same 
depth  ;  and  to  fill  up  this  trench  with  good  surfaces  from  the  adjoining  ground. 
The  soil  in  the  trench  ought  to  be  raised  at  least  a  foot  above  the  acTjoining 
surface,  to  allow  for  sinking;  and  along  the  middle  of  this  ridge,  the  hollies 
might  be  planted  at  1  ft.  or  18  in.  apart.  In  some  cases,  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  on  such  a  ridge;  but  that  mode  involves  the  expense  of  fencing 
for  a  greater  number  of  years  than  the  mode  by  transplanting.  By  some,  the 
best  mode  of  planting  a  holly  hedge  is  said  to  be,  to  intermix  it  with  the 
common  thorn,  and,  as  the  hollies  advance,  to- cut  the  thorns  out.  This  may 
be  a  convenient  mode;  but  it  must  be  evidently  a  very  slow  and  uncertain 
one,  and  must  depend  so  much  upon  the  constant  attention  paid,  to  keep  the 
thorns  from  overpowering  the  .hollies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  their 
branches  sufficiently  intermingled  with  each  other  to  render  the  fence  effective, 
that  we  can  by  no  means  recommend  it  as  an  eligible  practice. 

Season  for  transplanting  the  Holly.  Much  has  been  written  in  gardening 
books  respecting  the  proper  season  for  transplanting  evergreens ;  and  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that,  while  summer  and  autumn  are  generally  stated  to  be  the 
proper  seasons,  the  spring,  and  during  mild  weather  in  winter,  are  the  seasons 
most  generally  adopted  in  practice.  The  principle  which  justifies  the  practice 
is,  that  all  plants  whatever,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  most  safely  removed 
when  the  whole  plant  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  and  when  the 
weather  is  temperate,  and  the  air  moist  and  still,  rather  than  dry  and  in 
motion.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the  greatest  degree  of  torpidity  in  any  plant 
exists  a  short  time  before  it  begins  to  grow  or  push  out  shoots ;  consequently, 
as  evergreens  begin  to  grow  only  a  week  or  two  later  than  deciduous  trees  of 
the  same  climate,  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  them  cannot  differ  much 
from  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  deciduous  trees.  The  chief  difference 
to  be  attended  to  is,  the  circumstance  of  evergreen  trees  being  at  no  time 
whatever  in  so  completely  a  dormant  state  as  deciduous  ones ;  and  hence, 
such  weather,  in  the  winter,  autumn,  or  spring,  must  be  chosen  for  removing 
them,  as  will  least  affect  their  fibrous  roots  and  leaves  by  evaporation.  This 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  best  gardeners ;  and  it  has 
been  laid  down  as  the  best  mode,  founded  on  experience,  by  Mr.  M'Nab,  the 
intelligent  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  author  of  a  valuable 
pamphlet,  entitled  Hints  on  the  Planting  and  general  Treatment  of  Hardy 
Evergreens,  #c.,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine, vol.  vii.  p.  78. 

Culture  of  the  Holly  in  useful  and  ornamental  Plantations.  Holly  hedges, 
according  to  Miller,  should  never  be  clipped,  because,  when  the  leaves  are  cut 
through  the  middle,  they  are  rendered  unsightly;  and  the  shoots  should 
therefore  be  cut  with  a  knife  close  to  a  leaf.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  most  suitable  mode  for  hedges  that  are  to  be  near  the  eye :  for  example, 
in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds ;  but,  as  this  method  leaves  a  rougher  exterior 
surface,  and  involves  a  much  greater  expense,  than  clipping,  it  is  unsuitable 
where  the  object  is  to  prevent  birds  from  building  in  the  hedges,  and  to  main- 
tain effective  fences  at  the  least  expense.  The  proper  season  for  clipping 
would  appear  to  be  just  after  the  leaves  have  attained  maturity;  because 
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at  that  season,  in  the  holly,  as  in  the  box,  the  wound  is  comparatively 
obliterated  by  the  healing  over  produced  by  the  still  abundant  sap.  When  it 
is  desired  to  grow  the  holly  for  timber,  it  should  be  planted  in  close-  plant 
tions,  like  other  forest  trees;  either  \\ith  or  without  nurse  trees,  according  to 
the  situation ;  and-the  stems  should  be  deprived  of  the  side  branches,  when 
they  are  under  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  a  certain  height,  say  a  fourth  of 
the  entire  height  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  produce  a  clean  trunk. 

Statistics.  Hollies  in  ancient  Times.  Pliny  tells  us  that  ^Tiburtus  built  the  city  of  Tibur  near 
three  holly  trees ;  over  which  he  had  observed  the  flight  of  birds  that  pointed  out  the  spot  whereon 
the  gods  had  fixed  for  its  erection  ;  and  that  these  trees  were  standing  in  his  own  time,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  upwards  of  1200  years  old.  He  also  tells  us  that  there  was  a  holly  tree,  then  growing 
near  the  Vatican,  in  Rome,  on  which  was  fixed  a  plate  of  brass,  with  an  inscription  engraven  in  Tuscan 
letters  ;  and  that  this  tree  was  older  than  Rome  itself,  which  must  have  been  more  than  800  years." 
(Book  xvi  chap.  44.).  This  author  notices  a  holly  tree  in  Tusculum,  the  trunk  of  which  measured 
35  ft.  in  circumference,  and  which  sent  out  ten  branches,  of  such  magnitude,  that  each  might  pa.*s  for 
a  tree.  He  says,  this  single  tree  alone  resembled  a  small  wood.  Cole  tells  us,  in  his  Paradise  of 
Plants,  that  he  knew  a  tree  of  this  kind  which  grew  in  an  orchard  ;  and  the  owner,  he  says,  "  cut  it 
down,  and  caused  it  to  be  sawed  into  boards,  and  made  himself  thereof  a  coffin  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
left  enough  to  make  his  wife  one  also.  Both  the  parties  were  very  corpulent;  and,  therefore,  you 
may  imagine  the  tree  could  not  be  small."  (Sylva  Flarifcra,  i.  p.  88&J  Bradley,  in  1726,  men- 
tions hollies  above  60  ft.  high,  in  the  holly  walk,  near  Frencham,  in  Surrey,  in  sandy  soil.  Evelyn 
mentions  some  large  ones  near  his  own  place,  at  Wooton,  in  Surrey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
wasoncea  fort  called  Holmsdale  Castle,  from,  as  he  supposes,  the  number  of  holms,  or  hollies,  which 
once  grew  there.  The  names  of  Holmsdale,  Holmwood,  and  Holme  Castle  occur  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  applied  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
hollies  at  these  places  at  the  time  the  names  were  given.  Hayes  mentions  a  variegated  silver  holly 
at  Ballygannon,  in  Ireland,  28ft.  high,  with  a  trunk,  5  ft.  in  circumference;  and  another,  on  In- 
nisfallen  Inland,  in  the  Lake  of  Killarney,  with  a  trunk  15  ft.  in  circumference,  and  about  the  same 
height  before  it  began  to  branch  out. 

I  leg  Aqitiflilium  in  the  Environs  of  London.  At  Syon,  7.  A.  ai'ireo-marginatum  50ft.  high,  and 
7  A.  albo-marginatum  35ft.  high  ;  at  York  House,  Twickenham,  the  species  50  years  planted,  and 
40  ft.  high  ;  at  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  25  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  16  in.,  and  of  the 
head,  20  ft. ;  at  Ham  House,  33  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  21  in.,  and  of  the  head  31  ft. ;  in 
the  Fulham  Nursery,  30  years  planted,  and  40ft  high. 

Ylex  Aquifdlium  South  of  London.  In  Cornwall,  at  Port  Elliott,  70  years  planted,  and  40ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  52  ft.  In  Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  33  ft  high  ; 
at  Endsleigh  Cottage,  7.  A.  aureo-marginatum,  22  years  planted,  and  21  ft.  high ;  at  Kempton,  45  ft 
high.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Compton  House,  100  years  planted  and  40  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
2  ft.  2  in.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  10  years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Hamp- 
shire, at  Alresford,  30  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  high.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Nettlecombe,  100  years 
planted,  and  27  ft.  high.  In  Surrey, at  Claremont,  80  ft.  high  (the  highest  in  England),  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  ft  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  IT,  ft,  in  sandy  loam,  on  gravel,  and  drawn  up  among  other 
trees;  at  Walton  on  Thames,  40  years  planted,  and  23ft.  high,  the  branches  spreading  over  a  space 
I)  ft.  in  diameter;  at  Pepper  Harrow  Park, various  trees  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high  ;  at  Bagshot  Park, 
Oft.  high.  In  Sussex,  at  Cowdray,  53  ft.  high.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Wardour  Castle,  40  years  planted, 
and  2a  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft. 

riex  Aquijolium  North  of  London.  In  Berkshire,  at  Hampstead  Marshall,  there  are  various  trees 
from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  4  ft  to  5  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Cheshire,  at  Kinmel  Park,  20 
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In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  35  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Hackness,  50  years 
planted,  and  3()ft.  high  ;  at  Grimston,  in  argillaceous  soil,  37  ft.  high  ;  and  at  Cannon  Hall,  the  species 
8  ft.  high,  /.  A.  albo-marginatum  39  ft.  high,  /.  A.  aureo-marginatum  3-'  ft.  high,  and  7.  A.  ferox 
19  ft.  high. 

\quifbJium  in  the  Environs  of  Edinburgh.     At  Hopetoun  House,  100  years  planted,  44  ft. 


lly  hedges, 


planted  in  1670  and  1780,  and  varying  from  15  ft  to  28  ft.  in  height,  clipped  every  three  years. 

I  lex  Aqu ifdliti »i  Sont/>  <tf  Edinburgh.    In  Mast  Lothian,  at  Gosford  House,  20"ft  high  ;  at  Biel,  100 


years  planted,  37|  ft.  high  •  at  Tyninghara,  2952  yards  of'holly  hedges,  chiefly  planted  in  1712,  from 
10  ft.  to  2_y  ft.  in  height,  and  from  9  ft.  to  1;J  it.  wide  at  the  base ;  and  single  trees,  van  ing  in  height  from 
ft.  to  50  ft.  Most  of  the  hedges  are  regularly  clipped  in  April,  and  they  are  carefully  protected,  by 
ditches  on  each  side,  from  the  bite  of  cattle,  and  more  particularly  of  slieep,  which  are  very  fond  of 
the  bark,  shoots,  and  young  leaves  of  the  holly.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire,  at  Bargally,  there  are 
several  varieties,  above  140  years  planted,  and  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high. 

Item  \qnifolhmi  Xorffi  of  Edinburgh.  In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  various  trees,  from  21  ft 
to  30  ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  ]8  in.  to  20  in.  in  diameter,  and  that  of  the  heads  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft 
on  gravelly  loam.  In  BanAbire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  52  ft.  high,  the  trunk  2  ft  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  soil  a  strong  loam  on  a  strong  clay.  (See  the  dimensions  of  numerous  hollies  at  Gordon  Castle 
in  Card.  Mag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  185.)  In  Fifeshire,  at  Danibristle  Park,  44ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  2.,  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft,  on  strong  loam.  Th<>  trees  here,  and  at  Gordon  Castle,  prove 
that,  if  the  holly  were  drawn  up  in  a  close  plantation,  like  the  larch  or  pine,  it  would,  like  them 
produce  a  clean  straight  trunk,  of  a  timber-like  size,  in  a  moderate  space  of  ground  and  time  In 
Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  30  ft.  high.  In  Renfrewshire,  at  Bothwell  Castle,  45  years  planted  and 
46  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  15  inches,  and  of  the  head  38  ft.,  in  heavy  loam  on  moist  clay 
In  Sutherlandshire,  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  43ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  17  in  ,  and  of  the 
head  25  ft.,  in  black  heath  soil,  on  gravel. 
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Vlef  Aqutfblium  in  the  Environs  of  Dublin.  At  Castle  Town,  30  ft  high,  the  trunk  18  in.,  and 
the  head  30  ft.  in  diameter;  at  Cypress  Grove,  30ft.  high  ;  at  Terenure,  40  years  planted,  and  30  ft. 
high,  in  dry  soil,  on  a  calcareous  subsoil  ;  in  Cullenswood  Nursery,  /.  A.  crbceum,  [?]  12  years 
planted,  and  17  ft  high. 

Vlex  .\<]u>£>Hu»i  South  of  Dublin.  In  King's  County,  at  Charleville  Forest,  40  years  planted,~and 
45  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  32  in.,  and  of  the  head  28  ft,  in  brown  loam,  on  gravel  In  Munster, 
at  Castle  Freke,  32  ft.  high. 

Vlex  AquifMiutn  Xort/i  of  Dublin.  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  the  species  and  several  varieties, 
from  20  tl.  to  30  a  high.  In  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  60  years  planted,  and  34  ft.  high.  In  the  Park, 
at  Moira,  25  ft.  high.  In  Antrim,  at  Belfast,  in  Mr.  Templeton's  garden,  15  ft  high. 

Vlex  Aquifblium  in  Foreign  Country/is.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  50  years  planted, 
and  30ft.  high;  in  the  Botanic  Garddr  at  Toulon,  48  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high;  at  Nantes, 
in  the  nursery  of  M.  Nerrin,  60  years  planted,  and  30ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  35 
years  planted,  and  16ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  30  years  planted,  and  12ft. 
high.  In  Prussia,  the  holly  grows  wild  in  a  forest  20  miles  from  Berlin,  nevertheless,  in  the 
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Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  it  requires  protection  during  winter  ;  at  Sans  Souci,  9  years  planted,  it  has 
attained  the  height  of  8  ft.  In  Hanover,  at  Harbecke,  6  years  planted,  it  has  attained  the  height 
of  3  ft.  ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Gottingen,  it  requires  protection  during  winter.  In  Denmark, 


in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Copenhagen,  it  is  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  requires  protection.  In  Sweden, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  it  is  2£  ft.  high,  and  requires  protection.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  30 
years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high 

Commercial  Statistics.  In  the  London  nurseries,  two  years'  seedlings  of  the 
species  are  7s.  a  thousand ;  transplanted  plants  of  3  and  4  years'  growth, 
from  8*.  to  10*.  a  thousand ;  variegated  hollies,  in  sorts,  one  and  two  years 
planted,  from  50*.  to  75*.  a  hundred.  At  Bollwyller,  the  species,  of  3  or  4 
years'  growth,  is  1  franc  a  plant,  and  the  different  varieties  3  francs  each. 
At  New  York,  the  species  is  50  cents  a  plant,  and  the  different  varieties, 
which,  in  that  part  of  America,  require  protection  during  winter,  are  1  dollar 
each. 

1  2.  7.  (A.)  BALEA'RICA  Desf.     The  Minorca  Holly. 

Identification.     Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  262.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  17.  i  go 

Synonymes.    I.  ^quifblium  var.  5  Lam.  Diet.,  3.  p.  145. ;  7.  made- 

rtlnsis   Willd.  Enum.  Suppl.,  8.  according  to  Link. 
Engraving.     Our  fig.  183. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  flat,  shining, 
entire,  or  spiny-toothed.  Umbels  axillary,  few- 
flowered,  short.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  17.)  A  very 
distinct  variety  of  the  common  holly,  readily  dis- 
tinguished at  sight,  by  its  yellowish  green  leaves, 
which  are  sharply  acuminated,  but  very  slightly 
waved  at  the  edges,  and  with  few  prickles.  As  it 
is  considered  by  some  authors  as  a  species,  and 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  one,  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  keep  it  apart.  It  is  propagated 
by  budding  or  grafting  on  the  common  holly. 
There  were  formerly  large  plants  of  this  species 
in  the  Mile  End  Nursery.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  5*.  each.  At  Bollwyller  and  New 
York  it  is  a  green-house  plant. 

1  3.  7.  OPAVCA  Ait.     The  opaque-leaved,  or  American  Holly. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  1.  p.  177. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  17. 

Synonymes.       Agrifblium  vulgare  Clayt.  Flor.  Virgin. ;  71ex  ^quifblium  Gronov.  and  Walt.  Fl. 

Car.  241. 
Engravings.    E.  of  PL,  No.  1824. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  ovate,  flat,  coriaceous,  acute,  toothed  in  a  scalloped 
manner,  spiny,  and  glabrous,  but  not  glossy.  Flowers  scattered,  at  the 
base  of  only  those  branches  that  are  a  year  old.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  acute. 
Sexes  dioecious.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.)  A  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  sometimes,  according  to 
Pursh,  growing  to  the  height  of  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter. 
Introduced  in  1744.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  berries  are  scarlet,  round,  and  handsome,  remaining  on  all  the 
winter.  According  to  Rafinesque,  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America 
this  species  forms  a  bush  under  10  ft.  in  height ;  its  medium  height,  in 
favourable  situations,  being  about  40  ft.  This  species  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  variety  of  7.  /Jquifolium.  In  America,  it  is  applied  to 
all  the  uses  which  the  common  holly  is  in  Europe.  It  forms  hedges  j  is  an 
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ornamental  tree  or  shrub  in  gardens;  is  employed  for  making  birdlime;  and 
the  wood  is  used  in  turnery  and  cabinet-making.  It  is  propagated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  common  holly.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  .species  in  the 
garden  at  Walton  House  25  ft.  high  ;  a  large  one  at  Syon  ;  and  many  fine 
plants  at  White  Knights.  Plants,  in  London,  are  1*.  Od.  each;  at  New 
York,  40  cents,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 

i'arieties.  There  are  none  in  the  British  gardens;  but  Rafmesque  mentions 
I.  o.  2  mucrodon,  with  remote  long  teeth  ;  I.  o.  3  lalifolia,  with  broad  ovate 
leaves,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  small  teeth  ;  I.  o.  4  acnminata,  with  narrow 
and  very  sharp  leaves  ;  and  I.  o.  5  glohosa,  a  small  plant,  witli  a  globose 
foliage.  These  names  are  not  in  Prince's  Catalogue  ;  but  we  hope  some 
collector  will  procure  them  from  their  native  habitats,  and  send  them  to 
England. 

*   4.  /.  (o.)  LAXIFLO^RA  Lam.     The  loose-flowered  Holly. 

Identification.     Lam  Diet,  3.  p.  147.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  17. 
Synonytnes.     A  variety  of  /.  opaca,  according  to  Nuttal,  Dec.  ;  I.  ^quifulium  baccis  flavis    Walt 
Fl.  Carol.,  241. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  sinuately  toothed,  spiny,  coriaceous,  glabrous.  Stipules  awl-shaped. 
Peduncles  loosely  branched,  bearing  many  flowers,  and  placed  in  a  scattered  manner  above  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  acute.  Fruit  yellow.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.)  Described  by 
I'ursh  as  an  evergreen  shrub,  of  lower  growth  than  /.  opaca  ;  found  in  Carolina,  in  shady  sandy 
woods,  with  whitish  flowers,  and  yellowish  red  berries.  It  produces  its  flowers  j^n  May  and  June, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  in  1811.  We  have  not  seen  this  sort,  but  think  it,  in  all  proba- 
bility, only  a  variety.  Seeds  of  it  are  advertised  in  Mr.  Charlwood's  Catalogue  at  4s.  a  quart. 

B.  Leaves  toothed,  serrated,  or  crenate,  but  not  s-piny. 
*  5.  7.  CASS^NE  Ait.     The  Cassine-ftAre,  or  broad-leaved  Dahoon,  Holly. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew  ,  p.  170.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  17. 

Synonymes.      ^quifolium  carolinense  Catesb.  Cor.,  1.  t,  31.;  7.  caroliniana   Mill.   Diet.,  No.  3.  ;  /. 

cassmoldes  Link.  Enum.,  1.  p.  148.  ;  I.Dahodn  Walt.  Fl.  Car.,  241.  ;  the  Casstna  of  the  American 

Indians,  Rqftn. 
Engravings.     Catesb.  Car,'l.  t.  31.  ;  E.  of  PI.,  No.  1828. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  sharply  sawed,  flat  ;  the  midribs, 
petioles,  and  branchlets  glabrous  ;  the  flowers  upon  lateral  corymbosely 
branched  peduncles.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.)  An  evergreen  low  tree,  from 
8ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height;  a  native  of  Lower  Carolina  and  Florida,  in  shady 
swamps;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1700.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
of  a  yellowish  white;  they  are  produced  in  August,  and  are  succeeded  by 
round  red  berries  rather  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  holly.  The 
berries  continue  on  the  trees  the  most  part  of  the  winter,  untouched  by 
birds  ;  and,  being  of  a  bright  red,  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  leaves, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  arbutus,  they  make  a  fine 
appearance,  both  in  their  native  country  and  in 
England.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  this 
species  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  those  of  7.  vomitoria  and  7.  Dahoon. 
This  species  is  not  unfrequent  in  British  collec- 
tions :  there  is  a  specimen  of  it,  10  ft.  high,  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  a  small 
one  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  commonly  propagated  by  seeds  ;  but  it  will 
also  strike  by  cuttings,  or  it  may  be  grafted  on  the 
common  holly.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
cost  2s.  6d.  each  ;  at  New  York,  1  dollar,  and 
seeds  2  dollars  a  quart. 

f'tiricti/. 

*  I.  C.  2  angustifiilia  (fig.  184.),  with  oblong-lanceolate  sub. 
entire  leaves,  is  mentioned  in  the  Nouveau  Du  llamel. 

»  6.  7.  ANGUSTIFO'LIA  Willd.    The  narrow-leaved  Holly. 

Identification.     Willd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  172.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  17. 

Synonymcs.    I.  wyrtifolia  Walt.  Carol.,  241.,  N.  Duh.,  and  Lodd.  Cat.  ;  /.  rosmarinifolia  Lain.  ///.. 

1.  p.  356. 
Engravings.    N.  Duh.,  1.  t.  4.  ;  and  OUT  Jig.  185. 

N  N    4" 
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Spec.  Char..  $c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  sawed 
at  the  tij),  rather  revolute  in  the  margin;  the 
midrib,  petiole,  and  branchlets  glabrous.  Flowers 
in  stalked  lateral  cymes.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.) 
An  evergreen  shrub,  from  6ft.  to  10ft.  high, 
found  in  deep  swamps  from  Virginia  to  Georgia, 
and  introduced  in  1806.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  appear  in  June  ;  the  berries  are  globular  and 
red.  A  very  handsome  species,  but  not  very 
common.  There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  and  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  I.  ?Myrtifolia. 

Variety. 

*  I.  a.  2  ligmgtrtfbtta  Ph.,  with  oblong,  ovate,  entire  leaves,  is 
given  by  Pursh,  who  doubts  whether  it  may  not  be  a 
distinct  species. 

1  7.  I.  VOMITOVRIA  Aif.     The  emetic  Holly,  or  South  Sea  Tea. 

Identification.     AiL  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  278.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  17. 

Synonymes.     I.  Casslne  vera   Walt.  Carol.,  241.;  I.  /igustrina  Jacq.   Coll.,  4.  p.  105,  Icon.  Ear., 

t.  310.  ,Wendl.  Hort.,  t.  31. ;  Casslne  Piragua  Mill.  Icon.,  t.  83.  f.  2. ;  1.  Casst-na  Michx.  1*1.,  1.  p.  2'->!i.  ; 

/.  religiosa  Bart.  Fl.  Virg.,  69. ;  I.   floridana  Lam.  111.,  No.   1731. ;  Houx  apalachine  Fr.  ;   true 

Casscne,  Cassena,  Floridan;  the  Yapon,  Virginian  ;  the  evergreen  Cassena,  or  Cassioberry  Bush, 

Eng. 
Engravings.    Jacq.  Icon.  Rar,  t  310. ;  Wendl.  Hort.,  t.  31. ;  Mill.  Fig.,  t.  83.  f.  2. ;  and  our  fig.  186. 

Spec.  Char.,  Arc.  Leaves  oblong  or  elliptic,  ob- 
tuse at  both  ends,  crenately  sawed,  and,  with 
the  branchlets,  glabrous.  Flowers  in  subses- 
sile  lateral  umbels.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.) 
An  elegant  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  Florida, 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  in  moist  shady  places, 
growing  to  the  height  of  12ft.  or  15ft.,  and 
introduced  in  1700.  The  flowers,  which  are 
whitish,  are  produced  in  June;  and  the  ber- 
ries, which  resemble  in  colour  those  of  the 
common  holly,  remain  on  the  tree  all  the 
winter.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller,  and  in 
several  other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  till  the  severe  winter  of  1789,  when 
most  of  the  plants  of  it  were  destroyed.  Other  plants  were  afterwards 
raised  from  seed,  and  they  have  ever  since  resisted  the  cold  of  ordinary 
winters  without  covering.  In  the  first  edition  of  Du  Hamcl,  it  is  stated, 
that  this  species  had  been  a  long  time  cultivated  by  the  Chevalier  Jansen, 
in  his  garden  at  the  Barriere  Chaillot,  at  Paris,  llafinesque  states  that  the 
true  cassena  is  reckoned  a  holy  plant  by  many  of  the  southern  tribes  of 
American  Indians,  being  used,  during  their  religious  rites  and  solemn 
councils,  to  clear  the  stomach  and  the  head.  Women  are  forbidden 
to  use  it.  For  these  purposes  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  collected 
with  care,  and,  when  dried,  form  an  article  of  trade  among  the  tribes.  They 
often  parch  or  scorch  slightly  the  leaves  before  using  them.  They  are 
inodorous,  the  taste  is  sub-aromatic  and  fervid,  and  they  are  useful  in 
stomach  fevers,  diabetes,  small-pox,  &c.,  as  a  mild  emetic ;  but  the  Indians' 
black  drink  is  a  strong  decoction  of  them,  and  a  violent,  though  harmless, 
vomitive.  In  North  Carolina,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-side  swamps, 
having  no  good  water  to  drink,  purify  it,  by  boiling  it  with  a  little  cassena 
(perhaps  Viburnum  cassi/wldes),  and  use  it  constantly  warm,  as  the 
Chinese  do  their  daily  tea.  /.  Dahoon  and  /.  Casslne  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  the  cassena ;  and  many  other  shrubs  appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately 
for  making  the  black  drink  :  for  example,  the  Casslne  ramulosa  of  the  Flora 
of  Louisiana.  (Raf.  Mcd.  F/or.,  i.  p.  9.)  The  use  made  of  the  leaves  in 
Carolina  and  Florida,  by  the  native  Indians,  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion 
that  this  species  was  the  Paraguay  tea  mentioned  in  Martyn's  Miller,  on 
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the  authority  of  M.  Frczier :  but  the  species  which  produces  that  article 
is  the  7.  paraguariensis  Lam.,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  /.  vomi- 
toria  is  not  very  common  in  British  collections ;  but  there  are  plants  of 
it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  Price,  at  New  York,  1  dollar  a  plant,  and  seeds  2  dollars  a  quart. 

C.  Leaves  quite  entire,  or  nearly  so. 
1  8.  /.  CANARIE'NSIS  Poir.     The  Canary  Island  Holly. 

Identification.     Poir.  Suppl.,  3.  p.  67  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  19. 

SiH'c  Char  Sec.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  flat,  rather  acute,  entire,  glossy.  Flowers  in  axillary 
umbels,  few  in  an  umbel.  Peduncle  longer  than  the  petioles.  Fruit  black.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.) 
Flowers  white,  truly  dioecious.  (Don't  MUI.,  ii.  p.  19.)  An  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  introduced  in  1820.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  said  to  be  black.  We  have  not 
seen  the  plant. 

»  9.  /.  DAHOO'N  Wall.     The  Dahoon  Holly. 

Identification.     Walt  Fl.  Carol.,  241. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  19. 

Si/nonyme.     I.  Casslne  Willd.  Hort.  BerL,  1.  t.  31. 

Engraving.     Willd.  Hort.  Berolin.,  t.  31.,  under  the  name  of  /.  Casslne. 

Sjiec  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolately  elliptical,  nearly  entire,  almost  revolute 
in  the  margin ;  the  midrib,  petiole,  and  branchlets  villous.  Flowers  dis- 
posed in  corymbose  panicles,  that  are  upon  lateral  and  terminal  peduncles. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.)  A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree,  found  in 
open  swamps  from  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  introduced  in  1726.  In  British 
gardens,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  producing  its  white  flowers 
in  May  and  June,  which  are  succeeded  by  berries,  which  become  red  in 
September.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  very  numerous,  and  resemble 
those  of  .Laurus  Borboma.  In  America,  as  already  noticed  under  No.  7., 
they  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  7vlex  vomitoria.  The  species  is  scarce 
in  British  gardens,  and  seldom  ripens  fruit.  It  is  most  commonly  kept  in 
green-houses  or  pits ;  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Mile  End 
Nursery,  which  was  20  ft.  high,  with  a  head  30  ft.  in  diameter.  It  had 
stood  there  many  years,  without  the  slightest  protection.  Plants,  in 
London,  are  2s.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  6s.  a  quart;  at  Bollwyller,  where  it  is 
a  green-house  plant,  3  francs  each ;  at  New  York,  where  it  requires  pro- 
tection during  winter,  1  dollar. 

Variety. 

*  I.  D.  2  \aurifblia  Nutt.  has  leaves  large,  elliptical,  acutish,  and  pedicels  elongated,  and  usually 
3-flowered.     It  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Florida,  and  almost  evergreen. 

A  pp.  i.    Hardy  Species  ofYlex  not  yet  introduced. 

riexodorata  Hamilt.  in  D.  Don's  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  18D.,  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  which  would  be  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  species  cultivated  in  British  gardens. 
l.cuneifdlia  Lin.  Spec.,  181.,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  of  which  very  little  is  known  ;  and  there 
is  a  variety  of  it  (I.  c.  bonrtridnsis,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres)  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  10  ft.  I.  \igustrifvlia  G.  Don,  the  7.  angustifblia  of  Nuttall  (Gen..  Amer.,  i.  p.  109.),  is  said  to  be 
an  evergreen  shrub  of  Virginia  and  Georgia ;  and  very  probably  is  the  same  as  /.  angustitolia  of 
Willd.  No.  (!.  I.  ncpalensis  Spreng.  (the  7.  elliptica  of  D.  Don)  is  a  Nepal  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  811  As  all  these  species  are  evergreens,  they  would  form  a  most  desirable  addition  to  our 
woody  plants  of  that  kind,  more  especially  the  7.  odor&ta. 

App.  ii.   Species  ofYlcx  which  may  probably  be  found  half-hardy. 

I.  dipyri-na  Wall,  is  an  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  of  Nepal  and  Chinese  Tartary,  growing  to  the 
height  of  12  ft.,  and  bearing,  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  common  holly, 
especially  when  covered  with  its  clusters  of  scarlet  berries  in  November  and  December.  I.  exc6lsa 
Wall,  and  l.scrriita  Royle  are  both  lofty  Nepal  species,  certainly  half-hardy,  and  probably  quite 
hardy.  (Illusl.,  p.  175.)  I.  Perado  Ait.,  the  7.  maderensis  ofl-am.,  (fig.  187.)  is  a  low  tree  of  Madeira, 
common  in  our  green-houses  ;  but,  according  to  the  Xouvcau  Du  Hamcl,  it  is  much  hardier  than  is 
generally  imagined,  and  will  stund  the  open  air  as  well  as  the  common  myrtle.  There  is  a  plant  of 
it  grafted  on  the  common  holly,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  has  stood 
out  for  several  winters  as  a  standard,  in  the  garden,  without  the  slightest  protection.  I.  clniit'nsis  Sims 
(Bot.  Mag.,  2043.,  and  our  fig.  188.)  is  an  evergreen  tree,  about  20  ft  high,  from  China,  introduced  in 
1814.  I.  htterophylla  G.  Don  is  a  tree  of  30  ft.  high,  from  Japan,  not  yet  introduced,  and  considered  by 
some  as  only  a  vax-icty  of  the  common  holly.  I.  macrophi/Ua  is  a  Japan  tree.  I.  elliptica  H.  B.  et  Kunth 
is  a  native  of  Peru  ;  and  also  I.  scopuldrum  zn&l.  rupicvla  of  the  same  authors  :  the  two  latter  are  trees; 
and,  if  they  could  be  made  to  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain;  would  be  most  desirable  additions. 
I.  Paltbria  Pcrs.  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Peru  or  New  Granada,  on  the  highest  moun- 
tains ;  and,  in  all  probability,  is  quite  hardy.  I.  emarginata  Thunb.  and  I.  crenata  Thunb.  are 
natives  of  Japan.  I.  scrrdta  Thunb.  and  I.  lattfiilia  Thunb.  are  also  natives  of  Japan  :  the  latter 
is  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft,  I.  myrtcbldes  Thunb.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  New  Granada, 
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on  mountains.  I.  asidtica  Lin.  Spec.,  710.,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  I.  Integra  Thunb.  and 
I.  rotunda  Thunb.  are  Japan  shrubs.  I.  bumelwldes  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  tree  of  Peru.  A  number  of 
these  species  are  introduced,  and  occasionally  to  be  found  in  our  green-houses ;  and  the  others, 
if  they  could  be  procured,  would  doubtless  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  and,  perhaps,  at  least  half  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood 'of  London.  I.  paraguaritnsis 
Lamb.  Pin.,  vol.  2.,  App.,  t.  2.,  and  our  fig.  189.,  though  commonly  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  might 
possibly  succeed  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Devonshire,  against  a  wall,  as  well  as  the  orange  tree.  This 
shrub  or  tree  affords  what  is  called  the  Paraguay  tea,  from  which  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay  derive 
a  large  revenue.  The  leaves  arej  used  in  Paraguay,  La  Plata,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Quito,  by  all 
classes  of  persons,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  by  infusion  in  a  pot,  called  mate,  from  the  spout  of 
which  the  tea  is  drunk,  with  or  without  a  little  sugar  or  lemon  juice.  The  Creoles  drink  the  infusion 
at  every  meal,  and  never  eat  until  they  have  taken  some  of  it.  If  the  water  is  suffered  to  remain 
long  on  the  leaves,  the  decoction  becomes  as  black  as  ink.  The  pipe  to  the  mate,  or  teapot, 
called  a  bambilla,  is  perforated  with  holes  at  the  top,  to  prevent  swallowing  the  pulverised  herb, 
which  swims  on  the  surface.  The  whole  party  is  supplied  by  handing  the  mate  and  pipe  from  one 
to  another,  filling  up  the  mate  with  hot  water  as  fast  as  it  is  drunk  out.  The  leaves,  when  green, 
taste  somewhat  like  mallow  leaves  :  they  are  prepared  for  use  by  being  parched,  and  almost  pul- 
verised; after  which  they  are  packed  up  for  sale.  The  aromatic  bitterness  which  the  herb  possesses 
when  first  prepared  is  partly  dissipated  by  carriage.  The  principal  harvest  of  the  herb  is  made  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Paraguay,  and  about  the  mountains  of  Maracaja ;  but  it  is  also  cultivated  in  the 
marshy  valleys  which  intervene  between  the  hills.  The  people  boast  of  innumerable  qualities 
which  this  herb  possesses:  it  is  certainly  aperient  and  diuretic;  but  the  other  qualities  attributed 
to  it  are  rather  doubtful.  Like  opium,  it  gives  sleep  to  the  restless,  and  spirit  to  the  torpid ;  and, 
like  that  drug,  when  once  a  habit  is  contracted  of  using  it,  it  is  difficult  to  leave  it  off;  and  the 
effect  of  it  on  the  constitution  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquor. 
(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  18. ;  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  v.  p.  8.  and  p.  9.)  Plants  of  this  species  were  in- 
troduced  into  England  in  1828,  and  are  to  be  found  in  one  or  two  collections. 

GENUS  III. 


PRPNOS  L.    THE  PRINOS,  or  WINTER  BERRY.    Lin.  Syst.  Hexandria 
Monogynia,  or  Polygamia  Dicercia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  461.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  16.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  20. 

Synonymes.     Ageria  Adam.  Fam.,  2.  p.  166. ;  Apalanche,  Fr. ;  Winterbeere,  Gcr. 

Derivation.  From  prinos,  the  Greek  name  for  the  holly,  which  the  present  genus  much  resembles  ; 
or,  according  to  otners,  from  privn,  a  saw,  on  account  of  the  serrated  leaves  of  the  species.  The 
species  are  deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  from  2  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height, 
forming  compact  upright  bushes,  densely  clothed  with  foliage. 


§  i.    Prinoldes  Dec. 


Sectional  Characteristic.     Flowers  usually  4 — 5-cleft.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  16.) 
a  1.  P.  DECI'DUUS  Dec.     The  deciduous  Winter  Berry. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  16.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  20. 
Synonymes.    /'lexprinoides  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  278. ;  /lex  decidua  Walt.  Fl.  Carol.,  241. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  deciduous,  elliptic-lanceolate,  tapered  to  the  petiole, 
shallowly  sawed ;  the  midrib  villous  beneath  ;  the  peduncles  axillary ;  those 
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of  the  male  flowers  several  together  ;  of  the  female  ones,  singly.  Berries  red. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  16.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft. ;  a 
native  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  on  rocky  shady  banks 
of  rivers;  and  introduced  in  1736.  It  produces  its  white  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  which  are  succeeded  by  large  crimson  berries.  Plants  of  the 
species  are  in  Loddiges's  Nursery,  under  the  name  of  /.  /jrinoides, 
Variety.  P.  d.  2  (ustivdlis,  /vlex  aestivalis  Lam.  The  adult  leaves  glabrous 
on  both  surfaces.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.) 

a  2.  P.  AMBI'GUUS  Michx.     The  ambiguous  Winter  Berry. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  236.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  20. 
Si/Honi/ttn:     Cits  sine  caroliniana  Walt.  Fl.  Carol.,  p.  242. 
Engravings.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  29. ;  and  our  fig.  190. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acuminate  to 
both  ends ;  both  adult  ones  and  young  ones  glabrous 
in  every  part.  Peduncles  of  the  male  flowers  crowded 
together  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  branchlets  ;  of  the 
female  ones,  singly.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.)  A  deci- 
duous shrub,  found  in  sandy  wet  woods,  and  on  the 
borders  of  swamps,  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina;  growing 
to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  producing  its  white 
flowers  from  June  to  August.  Introduced  in  1812.  The 
leaves  are  subimbricate-serrated,  acute  at  the  apex,  and 
the  berries  small,  round,  smooth,  and  red.  There  is  a 
handsome  plant  of  this  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  which,  in  1835,  was  5ft.  high.  It  is  of  easy 
culture  in  any  free  soil,  either  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers. 
Plants,  in  London,  are  Is.  6d.  each ;  at  New  York,  37£ 
cents  each. 

§  ii.    Ageria  Dec. 


Sectional  Characteristics.     Flowers  usually  6-cleft.     Leaves  deciduous.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.) 

s&  3.  P.  VERTICILLAVTUS  L.    The  whorled  Winter  Berry. 

Identification.    Lin.  Spec.,  471.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. :  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  20. 

Synonymes.  P.  padiftlius  WiUd.  Enum.,  p.  394. ;  P.  Grondvii  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  236.  ;  P. 

contertus  Mcrnch  ;  I1,  /jrunifblius  Lodd.  Cat. 
Engravings.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  30. ;  Duh.  Arb.,  1.  t.  23.  ;  and  ourfig.  191. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acuminate, 
sawed,  pubescent  beneath.  Male  flowers  in  axillary 
umbel-shaped  fascicles;  the  female  ones  aggregate; 
the  flowers  of  both  sexes  6-parted.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  17.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
8  ft. ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  in  wet  woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  ditches. 
Introduced  in  1736.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  are 
produced  from  June  to  August.  The  berries  are  red 
or  crimson,  turning  purplish  when  ripe.  There  are 
two  handsome  plants  of  this  species  in  Loddiges's 
arboretum,  7  ft.  high,  one  of  which  is  under  the  name 
of  P.  />runif6lius.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  1*.  6d.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents;  at 
New  York,  25  cents,  and  seeds  50  cents  a  quart. 

&  4.  P.  DU'BIUS  G.  Don.     The  doubtful  Winter  Berry. 

Synonyturs.     P.  ambiguus  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  220. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acuminated  at  both  ends,  mucronatcly  serrated,  pubes- 
cent beneath.    Flowers,  4— 5.cl«ft ;  male  ones  crowded  at  the  bottom  of  the  branches ;  female  ones 
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».ihtar\  Hi  rne>  red,  larger  than  those  of  /'.  verticill&tus.  J)on's  Mil/.,  it.  p.  '.\i.'  A  deciduous 
.-'  rub,',  r  low  tret',  growing  to  the  height  of  ]>2  ft.,  in  sandy  woods,  and  on  the  border^  of  swamps, 
fr»:n  New  Jer>e>  to  (  arolma  ;  introducetl  in  17.!*);  producing  its  white 
tiowfr-  in  July  and  Au^u-t,  whicli  are  succeeded  by  red  berries,  larger 

thai,  th(t>e  of"/'.    Vt-rtJClIlfttUS. 


Pursh.    The  smooth-team/  Winter 
Berr. 


.').  1\  L.KVK.A'TI 

l'ur.-h  Fl.  Sept.  Anier.,  1.  p.  i>_>0.  ;    Dec.  Trod.,  2.   p.  1 


/,.'.  nt{ncnti\>n. 

Don's  .Mill.,-:,  p.  ifli. 

.      Wats    Dend.  Brit.,  t.  -S.  ;   and  our  Jig.  H>-J. 

S/ur.  C  '//'//•.,  iN'v.  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolate,  sawed, 
the  teeth  directed  forwards,  acuminate,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  except  on  the  nerves  beneath,  \\here 
thev  are  slightly  pubescent  ;  upper  surfhce  <,'lo»v. 
l;iowers  <>-cleft  ;  the  male  ones  seaucred  ;  the  female 
ones  axilhirv,  solilarv,  almost  sessile.  (Dec.  /'/•<«/.,  ii. 
j).  17.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  gi'owinii  to  the  height  of 
.^  ft.  on  the  Allc-;,rhan\  Mountains,  from  New  Yoik  to 
Virginia  ;  introduced  in  Isl^.  Tiie  flowers  are  white; 
and  the  berries  lai'i^e,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  The 
plant  of  this  species  in  Loddigcs's  arboretum  was  4-  It.  high  in 

^  (i.  P.  I.ANCJ.OI.A'TI  s   Purx//.      The  lanceolate-/«nw/  \\'inter  ]5errv. 

Identification.     Pursh.  Fl.  Sept.  Ainer.,  'J.  \>.  L7.  ;   Dec.  Trod.,'-',  p.  17.  ;   Don's  Mill.,'J.  p.  'JO. 

Sjicc.  ('/tar.,  A-r.  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolate,  remotely  and  very  slightly  ser- 
rulate, smooth  on  both  surfaces.  Male  flowers  aggregate,  triandrous  j  female 
ones  moxth  in  pairs,  jicduiU'led,  and  (i-clelt.  (  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  1  7.)  A 
deciduous  shrnl),  growing  to  the  height  of  ^  ft.;  a  native  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  Carolina  and  Georgia;  introduced  in  1811.  The  flowers  are 
white  ;  and  the  berries  are  small,  and  of  a  scarlet  colour.  The  plant  in 
Loddiges's  arboretum  is  Sit.  hiuh. 

§  iii.    JVinU'rlia  Mocncli. 


/;,  r,v, it u,n.     I'robably  from  tlie  name  of  some  botanist. 

St'dinnnl  Characteristics.  Flowers,  for  fhc  most  part,  (i-clcft.  Leaves  perma- 
nent. (  1)«  .  J'rotl.,  ii.  j>.  17.) 

*    7.   /'.  (,i.Avr,i.R   L.     The  glabrous  Winter  Berry. 

I<l,-ntifi,-(iti<>n.      Lin.  Spec.,  171  ;    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.   17.  ;    Don's  Mi!].,  J.  ]>  'Jo. 

/•;//„•/, ;/•///#.     'J'he  ligure  under  tin.-  name  in  \Val>    Di-nd.,t.  27.,  is  that  of  I',  corneous  Pitrsh. 

S/n  r.  (7t <•//•.,  iNv.  l-iver^rei'ii.  Leaves  lanceolate,  with  wedge-shaped  bases, 
coriaceous,  L'labrous,  glossy,  somewhat  toothed  at  the  tij).  I^'lowcrs  mostly 
tlircc-on  an  axillary  peduncle  that  is  usually  solitary.  Fruit  black.  (Dec. 
/'/•<>(/.,  ii.  p.  17.)  An  e\ergreen  shrill),  growing  to  the  height  of  .'>  It.  or 
1  ft.,  in  siuulv  shady  woods,  from  Canada  to  Florida;  introduced  in  17,'jJ), 
and  producing  its  .small  ulnte  flowers  in  .)nl\  and  August.  The  colour  of 
the  berries  in  this  species  is  black,  and  in  Jersey  lhe\  are  called  ink  berries. 
I'  IOPM-  a  \er\  handsome  shrub,  which,  in  I^oildiges's  arboretum  has  at- 
tained the  height  of  I  ft.,  \\ilh  a  regular  ovate  shape,  den.seK  clothed  with 
-liiiiinu  toliaire.  1'lants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  ^.v.  (if/,  each  ;  at 
Iiollw\ller,  '.'.  francs;  and  at  New  \ork,  '.'.')  cents,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a 


•  s.  /'.  ATo.M\'iurs   X/t/f.     The  atom-/^r/?v;/f(  Winter  Berry. 

Mnitijimtiim.  N'utt.  (.en.   Amer.,  1.  j..  U.;.  ;    Dec.  Trod.,',1,  p.  17.  :    Don's  Mill.,'J.  p.  'JO. 

,S;,,/     (fun   ,  •,.  l.v.  i/rci  11       Li  :•.(  o\.il,  with   the   ba«c  wedj,"'-  .-liaprd  and  I  he  t  ip  acute,  and    5omt.'- 

wliat    »;v.e<l,  coriacwonii,  bearing  on  the  under  surfare  rninuto  I'xrrcsrt'nrw  ;  whence  the  5pecili<- 
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name.  Younger  branches  rather  rlammy.  Flowers  solitary  on  lateral  peduncles.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  17.)  An  undershrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  in  woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
Georgia  ;  producing  its  white  Howers  in  July  and  August,  which  are  succeeded  by  dark-coloured 
berries.  Introduced  in  ISi'O ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it  in  British  gardens. 

*  9.  P.  CORIAVCEUS  Pursh.     The  coriaceous-leaved  Winter  Berry. 

Identification.     Pursh  FL  Sept.  Amcr.,  1.  p.  221.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  21. 

Synonymcs.     I',  glabcr  ll'at.t. 

Engraving.      Wats.  Dend.  I5rit,  t.  27.,  under  the  name  of  P.  gKiber. 

Spec.   Char.,  fyc.      Evergreen.     Leaf  lanceolate,  with  a  wedge-shapcd  base,  coriaceous,  glabrous, 

glossy,  entire.      Flowers  in  short,  sessile,  axillary  corymbs,  many  in  a  corymb.    (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

p.  17.)    A  handsome,  tall,  evergreen  shrub,  having  the  general  aspect  of  /'lex  Dahoon  ;  found   in 

sandy  woods  near  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Georgia,  and  introduced  in  1820. 

Varieties.    This    species    varies,  with    leaves    broader,  obovate-lanceolate,    and   acuminate;  and 
narrower,  lanceolate,  and  acute,  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.) 

App.  i.     Other  Species  of  Prmos  hardy  or  half-hardy. 

P.  dioicus  Vahl  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Montserrat,  and  considered  as  hardy,  though  not  yet 
introduced.  P.  nitidus  Vahl  is  also  a  native  of  Montserrat,  and  is  supposed  to  require  a  green-house. 
There  are  two  stove  species  described  by  Swartz  natives  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  which  are  trees 
growing  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high.  They  are  found  on  mountains  in  their  native  countries  ;  and 
hence  may,  probably,  be  hardy  enough  to  be  kept  in  British  green-houses,  though  it  is  customary 
to  consider  natives  of  the  West  India  Islands  as  stove  plants,  whether  they  are  natives  of  the  hills 
or  of  the  plains. 


CHAP.    XXXV. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER 

DISTINCTIVE  Characteristics.  Calyx  4 — 5-cleft;  aestivation  valvate.  Corolla 
of  4 — 5  petals ;  in  some  absent.  Petals  cucullate,  or  convolute,  inserted  into 
the  orifice  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  4 — 5,  opposite  the  petals,  perigynous.  Ovary 
superior,  or  half-superior,  2-,  3-,  or  4-celled,  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  disk. 
Ovules  one  in  a  cell,  erect,  as  are  the  seeds.  Fruit  fleshy  and  indehiscent 
or  dry,  and  separating  into  3  divisions.  Trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  and 
generally  deciduous.  Leaves  simple,  alternate,  very  seldom  opposite,  with 
minute  stipules.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal.  (Lindl.  Introd.  to  N.  /£)  The 
species  are  natives  of  Europe  or  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  India; 
they  are  ornamental  in  British  gardens  and  shrubberies,  chiefly  from  the 
variety  of  their  foliage,  and  from  their  berries  ;  but  some  of  them,  as  Ceanothus, 
from  their  flowers.  They  are  all  of  easy  culture.  The  genera  containing 
hardy  ligneous  plants  are  six^  which  are  characterised  as  follo%v.< : — 

ZI'ZYPHUS  Tourn.  Calyx  spreading,  5-cleft;  its  upper  part  separating  all 
round  from  the  lower,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut  from  it ;  the  lower  persistent, 
situated  under  the  fruit,  and  adhering  to  it  more  or  less.  Petals  5,  upon 
a  glandular  disk  that  is  adnate  to  the  calyx.  Stamens  inserted  in  front  of 
the  petals.  Styles  2 — 3,  simple.  Fruit  an  ovoid  drupe ;  the  nut  2-celled, 
rarely  1 — 3-celled.  Seed  suborbicular,  compressed.  Shrubs  or  small  trees. 
Leaves  alternate,  3-nerved.  Stipules  spinescent.  Flowers  axillary.  Drupes 
mucilaginous  and  eatable.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  19.)  The  species  are  deciduous 
shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  or  Asia,  one  of  them  bearing  eatable  fruit. 

jPALiu^Rus  Tourn.  The  flower  like  that  of  Zfzyphus,  except  as  follows. 
Styles  3.  Fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  orbicular,  girded  with  a  broad  mem- 
branaceous  wing,  3-celled.  Seed  ovate.  The  habit  that  of  Zizyphus. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  22.)  The  species  are  deciduous  shrubs  or  low  trees, 
natives  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  and  highly  ornamental  in  gardens,  from  their 
shining  leaves,  which  are  nerved ;  and  their  abundance  of  rich  greenish 
yellow  flowers,  which  arc  succeeded  by  fruit  of  rather  a  singular  form. 
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They  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  they  produce,  in  Britain,  in 
abundance. 

BERCHEXM//<  Necker.  Calyx  5-parted,  the  segments  deciduous,  the  remaining 
portion  persistent,  situate  under  the  fruit,  and  adhering  to  it  more  or  less. 
Petals  5,  scale-shaped.  Stamens  inserted  lower  than  the  petals.  Style  1. 
Stigmas  2.  Fruit  an  oblong  dry  drupe ;  the  nut  2-celled.  A  shrub,  with- 
out spines,  somewhat  twining.  Often,  by  defect,  the  sexes  are  dioecious, 
and  the  fruit  1-seeded.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  22.)  The  only  hardy  species 
is  a  twining  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina. 

J?HA'MNUS  Lam.  Calyx  4-— 5-cleft ;  often,  with  the  upper  part,  after  the  flow- 
ering, separating  from  the  lower  all  round,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut,  and  the 
lower  part  persistent,  situate  beneath  the  fruit,  and  cohering  with  it.  Petals, 
in  some,  absent.  Stamens  inserted  in  front  of  the  petals.  Style  2 — 4-cleft. 
Fruit  nearly  dry,  or  berried.  Cells  2 — 4 ;  those  in  the  nearly  dry  fruits 
separable,  and  1-seeded,  or  very  rarely  2-seeded.  Seed  oblong,  having  on 
the  outer  side  a  deep  furrow,  that  is  broadest  at  the  base.  Shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  the  tips  of  the  branches  becoming  spines,  in  some  instances. 
The  leaves  feather-nerved.  The  stipules  never  converted  into  a  prickle. 
Flowers  often  unisexual.  Fruit  not  eatable.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  23.)  The 
species  are  evergreen,  subevergreen,  and  deciduous  shrubs,  chiefly  natives 
of  Europe,  but  some  of  them  of  North  America  and  Asia. 

CoLLEvT/,4  Comm.  Calyx  pitcher-shaped,  5-cleft,  its  base  scarcely  adhering 
to  the  ovary,  which  it  surrounds.  Not  any  corolla.  Stamens  5,  situated 
between  the  lobes  of  the  calyx :  anthers  with  a  tendency  to  be  1 -celled, 
kidney-shaped,  opening  by  a  horseshoe-shaped  furrow.  Style  ending  in  3 
teeth.  Fruit  a  3-celled  capsule,  surrounded  by  the  base  of  the  calyx. 
Shrubs.  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  small,  mostly  opposite.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  28.;  and  Don's  Mill.)  The  species  are  spinous  shrubs,  with  few  small 
leaves,  natives  of  Peru  or  Chili,  and  interesting  by  their  peculiarity  of 
appearance,  and  their  flowers. 

CEANO^THUS  L.  Calyx  5-cleft,  bell-shaped ;  after  the  flowering,  the  upper 
part  separates  from  the  lower  part  all  round,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut ;  the 
lower  part  is  persistent,  is  situate  under  the  fruit,  and  adheres  to  it  more 
or  less.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  each  with  a  long  claw,  and  hooded :  rarely 
none.  Stamens  projecting  in  front  of  the  petals.  Styles  2 — 3,  united  as 
high  as  the  middle.  Fruit  a  dry  berry,  3-celled,  rarely  2 — 4-celled ;  the 
cells  pervious  at  the  base;  the  walls  of  the  consistence  of  paper.  Seed  ovate. 
Shrubs  without  thorns,  with  leaves  ovate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  29.)  The 
species  are  evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs,  from  North  America,  some  of 
them  highly  ornamental,  on  account  of  their  flowers.  They  are  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood;  or  by  seeds,  which  are  generally 
imported^from  America,  though  they  are  sometimes  ripened  in  England. 

0    • :' 

GENUS  I. 


ZrZYPHUS  Tourn.    THE  JUJUBE.    Lin.  Sysi.  Pentandria  Di-Trigynia. 

Identification.     Tourn.  Inst,  t.  403.  ;  Gaert.   Fruet,  1.  p.  43.  ;  Lam.   111.,  t.  185. ;  Dec.    Prod.,  2. 

p.  138.  ;  Brongn.  Mem.  Rham.,  p.  47. 
Synonymes.    Jujubier,  Fr. ;  Judendorn,  Ger. 
Derivation.    From  zizottf,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  lotus. 

¥  1.  Z.  VULGANRIS  Lam.     The  common,  or  cultivated.  Jujube. 

Identification.    Lam.  III.,  185.  f.  1.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  19.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  23. 

Synonymes.       /fhiiinnus    Zfzyphus   Lin.  Spec..  282.,  Pall.  Fl.  Ross..  2.  t  5.9. ;     Z.   gatlva   Detf. 

Arb.t  2.  p.  373.  N.  Du  Ham.,  L  16.,  but  not  of  Gaert.  ;    Z.  JUjuba  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1.,  but  not  of 

Lam. ;  Jujubier  cultivg,  Fr. ;  Brustbeeren,  Ger. :  Giuggiol,  Ital. 
Engraving*.    Lam.  Ill,  185.  f.  1.  ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  2.  t  59. ;  N.  Du  Ham.  3.  t.  16. ;  and  our  fig.  193. 
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Char.,  $c.  Branchlets  glabrous. 
Leaves  ovate,  retuse,  denticulate  gla- 
brous, or,  beneath,  pubescent  along  the 
nerves.  Prickles  not  any,  or  twin,  one 
of  them  recurved.  Drupe  ovate-ob- 
long. A  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of 
Syria,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Rome* 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  19.)  Introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1640.  In  its  native  country, 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  thick  cylindrical  stem,  somewhat 
twisted.  The  bark  is  brown,  and  rather 
chapped.  The  branches  are  numerous, 
pliant,  armed  with  prickles,  zigzag  in 
their  direction ;  the  prickles  at  the  joints 
being  two  of  unequal  size,  of  which  one 
is  almost  straight,  and  the  other  shorter 
and  quite  straight.  The  leaves  are  al- 
ternate and  oval-oblong,  somewhat  hard  and  coriaceous'  The  flowers  are 
small,  axillary,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  short  peduncles.  The  fruit  is 
oval-oblong, resembling  that  of  the  olive;  at  first  green,  afterwards  yellow, 
and  entirely  red  when  ripe.  It  has  a  mild  and  vinous  taste.  The  pulp 
encloses  a  nut,  having  a  long  point  at  one  of  the  extremities,  and  it  con- 
tains two  seeds.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  tree  flowers  in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  autumn.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  flowers  in  autumn,  and  the  fruit  never  arrives 
at  maturity.  In  England,  we  have  only  seen  very  small  plants,  kept  in 
pots,  in  pits. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  This  tree  is  indigenous  in  Syria,  and  other  parts 
of  Asia,  also  in  Greece  (see  p.  165.) ;  and  it  is  cultivated  on  both  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  been  acclimatised  in  Italy  since  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  different  parts  of  that  country,  as  far  north  as 
Genoa.  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  jujube,  says  that  "  this  tree,  and  the  Azeda- 
rdch,  were  imported  into  Italy,  from  Africa  and  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, and  planted  on  the  ramparts  of  Rome,  where  they  made  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, from  their  heads  rising  above  the  houses."  Du  Hamei  recommends 
the  tree  to  be  cultivated  generally,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  foliage ; 
and,  in  Languedoc,  on  account  of  its  fruit.  The  taste  of  the  fruit  is  somewhat 
acid;  but  the  flesh  is  firm,  succulent,  and,  when  dried,  it  makes  a  very 
desirable  sweetmeat.  The  syrup  of  jujubes  is  employed  for  abating  fever, 
and  purifying  the  blood;  and  in  coughs  and  catarrhs:  lozenges  for  the 
latter  purposes  are  also  made  of  it.  The  plant  prefers  a  soil  that  is  rather 
dry,  to  one  that  is  moist ;  and,  when  once  established,  it  is  by  no  means 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  winters  of  Paris.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  roots,  whether  of  young  or  old  trees ;  or  by  suckers,  which  it  throws  up 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  Seeds  may  also  be  procured  of  it  from  Italy.  We 
have  seen  the  fruit  on  the  tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  Cels,  at  Paris,  in  1828; 
and  gathered  it  in  that  of  Signer  di  Negro,  at  Genoa,  in  1819.  In  1835,  there 
were  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Fulham  Nursery. 

*  2.  Z.  SINE'NSIS  Lam.     The  Chinese  Jujube. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet.,  3.  p.  318. ;  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  19. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  24. 

Synonyme.    .flhimnus  Zizyphus  Lour.  Ft.  Cock.,  158. 

Spec.  Char.  S(c.  Branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  serrate,  glabrous,  except 
beneath,  along  the  nerves.  Prickles  twin,  straightish,  diverging.  Petals  reflexed.  Drupes  ovate. 
Reputed  to  be  a  native  of  China,  apparently  on  the  authority  of  the  Paris  Garden  ;  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  correctly.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  19.)  Introduced  into  England  in  1818,  and 
described  in  the  Nouvenu  Du  Hamel  as  requiring  protection  during  winter  in  the  Paris  Garden. 
The  name  is  in  Ix>ddigcs's  Catalogue,  but  the  plant  in  their  arboretum  was  dead  in  1835,  and  we 
have  never  seen  it. 
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a  3.  Z.  SPIVNA-CHRI'ST/  Willd.     Christ's  Thorn  Jujube. 

Identification.     Willd.  Spec.,  1.  p.  1105.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  20.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  24. 

Synonymes.  tfhamnus  spina-Chri^ti  Lin.  Spec.,  282.,  Desf.  Fl  Atl.,  1.  p.  201.  /I'hamnus  Nabeca 
Forsk.  JEgypt,  204.,  but  not  of  Lin.;  Z.  africana  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  4..;  Z.  ;N<rpecft  Lam.  Dirt., 
3.  p.  320. ;  \adca  Alp.  Eg.,  2.  t.  4.  p.  10.  ;  CEnoplia  spinbsa  Bauh.  Pin.,  477.  Ger.  Emac.  Append., 
t  1605.  ;  Christkronen  Judendorn,  Ger. 

Engravings.     Alp.  Eg.,  2.  t.  4.  p.  10. ;  Ger.  Emac.  Append.,  t.  1605. 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  toothed,  glabrous,  or,  beneath,  pubescent.  Prickles  twin, 
spreading,  one  straight,  the  other  rather  incurved.  Flowers  disposed  upon  peduncles,  that  are 
corymbosely  divided,  and  villosely  tomentose.  Drupes  ovate-globose.  Inhabits  the  north  of 
Africa  and  Palestine.  (Dec.  P)od.,\\.  p.  20.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  Sit. 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  Palestine,  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  Ejypt.  Introduced  in  1759.  The  flowers 
are  yellowish  green  ;  the  fruit  oblong,  about  the  .size  of  a  sloe,  with  a  pleasant  subacic)  taste,  and 
used  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Hosselquist  thinks  that  this  is  the  tree 
from  which  the  crown  of  thorns  was  taken  which  was  put  on  the  head  of  our  Saviour  during  the 
crucifixion  ;  but  the  more  general  op'-nion  is  in  favour  of  Paiiunis  aculeatus.  Linna-us  raised  it 
from  seeds  sent  by  Hasselquist,  and  Miller  cultivated  it,  in  17.5i),  from  seeus  ;  but  we  have  never 
seen  the  plant,  and  do  not  know  whether  it  is  now  to  be  procured  in  England. 

Variety. 

at  Z.  S.  2  mermis  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  20.  —  This  has  no  prickles,  and  its 
leaves  are  larger,  and  very  obtuse. 
¥  4.  Z.  INCU'RVA  Roxb.     The  incurvcd-spined  Jujube. 

Identification.     Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  2.  p.  334. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  20. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  25. 

Synonyme.     Z.  paniculata  Haniilt.  MSS. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  I/eaves  oval,  obtusely  acuminate,  crenulate.  5-nerved,  oblique  at  the  base.  Petioles 
and  nerves  pubescent.  Prickles  solitary,  or  twin,  with  one  incurved.  Flowers  with  the  style  parted 
half-way  down,  disposed  in  bifid  peduncled  cymes.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  20.)  A  tree  growing  to  the 
height  of  20  ft. ;  a  native  of  Upper  Nepal,  and  introduced  in  1823.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish 

Seen,  and  appear  in  August  and  September :  they  are  succeeded  by  small,  round,  dark  purple 
nit     We  have  never  seen  the  plant. 

*  5.  Z.  FLEXUOVSA  Wall.     The  flexible  Jujube. 

Identification.    Wall,  in  FL  Ind.,  2.  p.  355. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  25. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  A  smooth  shrub,  with  spiny  flexible  branches,  and  unarmed  straight  branchlets. 
Prickles  twin,  one  very  long  and  straight,  the  other  recurved.  Leaves  lanceolate,  obtuse,  crenate, 
smooth.  Flowers  axillary,  usually  solitary.  Style  deeply  bifid.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  25.)  A  native 
of  Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8ft.  It  is  considered  an  elegant  plant,  with  mahogany- 
coloured  prickles,  and  solitary  yellowish  flowers,  rather  large.  It  was  introduced  in  1820;  but  we 
have  not  seen  the  plant. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  ofTjizyplms  already  introduced. 

Z.  "Lotus  Lam.,  the  Jhamnus  Z.blus  of  Linnaeus,  (Deaf.  Act. 
Par.,  1788,  t.  21.;  Shaw's  Afr.,  No.  652.  f.  632.;  and  our  Jig.  194.)  the 
lotos  of  the  Lotophagi,  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  in 
height,  of  considerable  interest,  and  eminently  deserving  of  a 
place  against  a  conservative  wall.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  especially  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  in  a 
tract  called  Jereed,  which  was  formerly  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi. It  has  the  habit  of  the  .ffhamnu?,  and  the  flowers  of 
the  common  jujube ;  but  the  fruits  are  smaller,  rounder,  and 
sweeter,  being  about  the  size  of  sloes,  and  containing  large 
stones  :  they  are  borne  on  every  part  of  the  plant  like  goose- 
berries, and  have  a  purplish  tinge.  The  farinaceous  pulp  is  se- 
parated from  the  stone,  and  laid  by  for  winter  use.  Its  flavour 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  figs  or  dates.  A  kind  of  wine  is 
made  from  the  fruit  by  expressing  the  juice,  and  diluting  it 
with  water ;  but  it  will  not  keep  more  than  a  few  days.  The 
natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  convert  the  fruits  into  a  sort  of 
bread,  by  exposing  them  for  some  days  to  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards pounding  them  gently  in  a  wooden  mortar,  until  the 
farinaceous  part  is  separated  from  the  stones.  The  meal 
thus  produced  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which,  when  dried  in 
the  sun,  resemble  in  colour  and  flavour  the  sweetest  gingerbread.  The  stones  are  afterwards  put 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  shaken  about,  so  as  to  separate  the  farina  which  may  still  adhere  to  them. 
This  communicates  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste  to  the  water ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  pounded 
millet,  it  forms  a  pleasant  liquor,  called  fondi,  which  is  the  common  breakfast,  in  many  parts  of 
Ludamar,  during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  The  fruit  is  collected  by  spreading  a  cloth 
upon  the  ground,  and  beating  the  branches  with  a  stick.  The  lotos  of  the  Lotophagi  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Egyptian  lotos,  which  is  the  A'ymphaj'a  7.6tus  ;  with  the  lotos  of  Homer  and  Dios- 
corides,  which  is  a  species  of  rrifolium  ;  with  the  lotos  of  Hippocrates,  which  is  the  Celtis  australis  ; 
or  with  the  Italian  lotos,  which  is  the  Diospyros  Lbtus.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.,  p.  24.)  Plants  of  this  species 
were  introduced  into  Britain  in  1731 ;  but  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and,  when  they  are,  they 
are  treated  as  frany?  plants.  Plants  might  probably  be  obtained  from  Italy,  or  from  the  French  colo- 
nial garden  at  Algiers. 

Z.  nitida  Roxb.  is  a  native  of  China,  introduced  in  1822.    The  fruit  is  1  in.  long,  pale  yellow  when 
ripe,  and  edible ;  the  root  produces  innumerable  suckers,  which  run  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
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and  Z.dlbens  Roxb.arc  also  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  /.  agrdstis  Scliult.  and  Z.  sopartfcrus  Schult. 
are  natives  of  the  north  of  China:  and  Z.  rti/>,:im/s  i>  a  native  oi  tin-  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     All  t 
species  being  deciduous,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  once  introduced,  and  tried  in  very  dry  soil,  against 
a  conservative  wall,  they  would  be  found  half-hardy. 

Z.  Jujuba  Lam.  Dirt ,  iii.  p.  ,>1S.,  /.'li.'unnus  Jl.juba  Lin.  Spec., 282.,  the  wild  jujube,  a  tree  growing  to 
the  height  of  16  It.  in  India,  and  cultivated  in  Cliina  and  Cochin-China,  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1759,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  now  lost.  It  is  figured  and  described  by  Itumphius  (Amb.,  ii.  t.  36.),  and  by 
Kheede  (Mai.,  iv.  t.  41.) ;  and  the  following  notice  respecting  it  is  in  Don's  Miller  .-—Leaves obliquely 
ovate,  serrated,  downy  below,  as  well  as  the  young  branches,  hoary.  Prickles  twin,  the  one  recurved, 
the  other  straight.  Corymbs  axillary,  almost  sessile.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  Drupe  globular,  size  o 
a  large  cherry,  smooth  and  yellow  when  ripe,  containing  a  2-celled,  1-seeded  nut.  There  is  a  variety 
of  this,  or  a  new  species,  in  the  East  Indies,  which  produces  excellent  fruit,  of  a  long  form,  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  known  by  the  name  of  marrikeOdnol  in  Bengal.  The  fruit  of  both  varieties 
is  eaten  by  all  classes  of  persons  :  it  is  sweet  and  mealy.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  used  in 
the  Moluccas  in  diarrhcra,  and  to  fortify  the  stomach  ;  which  seems  to  confirm  the  general  opinion 
entertained  of  the  astringent  properties  of  the  bark  of  most  of  the  species  of  this  order.  (Don's 
MM.,  ii.  p.  2<5.)  This  species,  though  marked  as  a  green-house  plant,  will  doubtless  thrive  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  winnest  parts  of  the  south  of  England  ;  but  we  have  introduced  it  here,  because  we  think 
it  and  Zfzyphus  /.Mus  likely  to  be  desirable  fruit-shrubs  for  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  the  Himalayas. 
Highly  improved  varieties  of  both  species,  producing  fruit  as  different  from  that  which  they  now 
bear,  as  the  Lancashire  gooseberry  is  from  the  gooseberry  of  the  woods  of  Switzerland  or  California, 
might  probably  be  obtained  by  selection  and  cultivation. 

Various  species  of  Zfzyphus  are  found  in  the  Himalayas;  some  of  which,  growing  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountains,  may  probably  be  found  hardy.  (See  lloyle's  Illust ,  p.  168.)  In  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  there  is  an  unnamed  species,  which  has  stood  two  winters  against  a  wall 
without  any  protection. 

GENUS  II. 


PALIU\RUSL.  THE  PALIURUS,  or  CHRIST'S  THORN.  Lin.Syst.  Pentandria 

Trigynia. 

Identification.    Tourn.  Inst,  t.386. ;  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  189.;  Dec.  Prod.,  ].  p.  22. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  23. ;  Brongn.  M«5m.  Rham.,  p.  46. 
Synonymes.     Paliure,  Porte-chapeau,  Fr. 
Derivation.    From  pallo,  to  more,  and  ouron,  urine  ;  in  allusion  to  its  diuretic  qualities  ;  or  from 

Paliurus,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Africa ;  now  called  Nabil. 

afe   1.  P.  ACULEAVus  Lam.     The  prickly  Paliurus,  or  Christ s  Thorn. 

Identification.  Lam.  111.,  t.  210.;  Fl.  Fr.,ed.  3.,  No.  4081. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  17. ;  Don's  Mill  ,2.  p.  23. 
Synonymes.     P.    petasus  Ditm.    Cours.,   G.  p.  266. ;    P.   australis   Gcert.   Fruct.,   1.  t.  43.    f.  5.  ;    P. 

vulgaris/X  DonProd.Pl  Nep.,  189.  ;  flhamnus  Paliurus  Lin.  Spec.,  281.  ;  Zizyphus  /'aliurusfFrt/rf. 

Spec.,  1.  p.  1183.,  Sims  Bot  Mag.,  t.  1893.  ;  Christ's  Thorn,  or   Ram  of  Libya  Gerard.  ;  E'pinede 

Christ,  Argalon,  Porte-chapeau,  Fr. ;  gefliigelter  Judendorn,  Ger. 
Engravings.      Lam.  111.,  t.  210.  ;  N.  Duh.,  3.  t.  17. ;  Gairt.  Fruct.,  1. 1.  43.  f.  5. ;  Bot.   Mag.,  t.  1893.  ; 

E.  or  PI.,  No.  2896.  ;  our  fig.  195.  ;  and  the  plates  of  this  species,  both  in  a  young  and  an  old  state, 

in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate, 
serrulated,  quite  smooth,  3-nerved,  with  two  spines 
at  the  base,  one  straight,  the  other  recurved.  Flowers 
in  axillary  crowded  umbellules ;  few  in  an  umbellule. 
Wing  of  capsule  crenated.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  23.)  A 
branching  deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  north  and  west  of  Asia, 
and  introduced  in  1596.  The  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
and  they  are  succeeded  by  fruit  of  a  buckler  shape, 
flat  and  thin,  but  coriaceous.  From  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  this  fruit,  which  has  the  footstalk  at- 
tached to  the  middle,  which  is  raised  like  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  the 
flattened  disk,  which  resembles  its  brim,  the  French  have  given  this  tree 
the  name  of  portc-chapeau.  On  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it 
grows  to  about  the  same  height  as  the  common  hawthorn.  In  the 
south  of  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  it  forms  a  bushy  tree,  with  numerous 
branches,  thickly  clothed  with  prickles,  coming  out  in  pairs  at  the  buds,  one 
of  them  bent  back,  and  both  very  sharp.  It  is  found  on  the  hills  near  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  particularly  near  warm  springs ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  south 
of  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  and  in  the  woody  mountains  of  Taurida,  where  it 
renders  some  parts  of  them  almost  impervious.  In  many  parts  of  Italy 
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the  hedges  are  formed  of  this  plant,  as  they  are  of  the  hawthorn  in  Britain  ; 
it  is  also  the  common  hedge  plant  in  Asia.  Du  Hamel  recommends  it  for 
being  employed  for  hedges  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  abounds  in  a 
wild  state.  Medicinally,  the  entire  plant  is  considered  diuretic  ;  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  given  with  success  in  dropsical  cases.  Virgil,  when 
describing,  in  figurative  language,  Nature  as  mourning  for  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar,  says  the  earth  was  no  longer  covered  with  flowers  or  corn, 
but  with  thistles,  and  the  sharp  spines  of  the  paliurus.  Columella  recom- 
mends excluding  the  plant  entirely  from  gardens,  and  planting  it  with 
brambles  for  the  purpose  of  forming  live  hedges.  In  the  south  of  France, 
where  it  has  been  tried  in  this  way,  the  same  objection  is  made  to  it  as  to 
hedges  of  the  common  sloe  (Prunus  spinosa)  in  this  country ;  viz.  that  it 
throws  up  such  numerous  suckers  as  in  a  short  time  to  extend  the  width  of 
the  hedge  considerably  on  both  sides.  As  this  species  abounds  in  Judaea, 
and  as  the  spines  are  very  sharp,  and  the  branches  very  pliable,  and  easily 
twisted  into  any  figure,  Belon  supposed  the  crown  of  thorns,  which  was 

Sut  upon  the  head  of  Christ  before  his  crucifixion,  to  be  composed  of  them, 
osephus  says  "  that  this  thorn,  having  sharper  prickles  than  any  other,  in 
order  that  Christ  might  be  the  more  tormented,  they  made  choice  of  it  for 
a  crown  for  him."  (Ant.  of  the  Jews,  book  i.  chap,  ii.,  as  quoted  by  Gerard.) 
Ilasselquist,  however,  thinks  that  the  crown  of  thorns  was  formed  of  another 
prickly  plant,  the  Zfzyphus  spina-Christi  W.,  72hamnus  spina-Christi  Lin. ; 
but,  according  to  Warburton,  it  was  the  Acanthus  mollis,  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  prickly  at  all. 

Statistics.  The  largest  plant  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  Syon,  where 
it  is  33  ft.  high,  the  trunk  1  ft,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  30  ft.  (See  our  engraving  of 
this  tree  in  Vol.  II.)  There  is  a  fine  old  specimen  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  about  20  ft. 
high,  and  one  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  of  considerable  age,  but  not  remarkable  for  5t» 
height.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  6d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  20  cents  each  ; 
and  at  New  York,  50  cents  each. 

GENUS  III. 


\i\ 


BERCHE'M/^  Neck.      THE  BERCHEMIA.     Lin.   Syst.     Pentandria 

Monogynia. 
Identification.    Neck.  Elem.,  2.  p  122.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  22.  j  Brongn.  Mem.  Rham.,  40. ;  Don's 

Synonymes.    (Eu6plia  Hedw.  F.  Gen.,  1.  p.  151.,  and  Schult.  Syst.,  5.  p.  962. 
Derivation.     From  Berchem,  probably  the  name  of  some  botanist. 

Description,  $c.     Twining  deciduous  shrubs,  of  which  there  is   only   one 
species  considered  hardy. 

JB  1.  B.  VOLUVBILIS  Dec.     The  twining  Berchemia. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  22. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  27. 

Synonymes.     .Khamnus  volubilis  Lin.  Fil.  Suppl.,  132.,  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t  336.  :  Zfzyphus  volubilis 

WiUd.  Spec.,  1.  p.  1102. ;  (En6plia  volubilis  Schult.  Syst.,  5.  p.  332.  ;  Supple  Jack,  Virginian. 
Engravings.    Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  336. ;  E.  of  PJ.,  No.  2895. ;  and  our  fig.  196. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  glabrous,  rather  twining. 
Leaves  oval,  mucronate,  somewhat  waved.  Flowers 
dioecious.  Drupes  oblong.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  22.) 
A  deciduous  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  in  deep  swamps  near  the  sea  coast.  Intro- 
duced in  1714.  According  to  Pursh,  it  ascends  the 
highest  trees  of  Taxodium  distichum,  in  the  dismal 
swamp  near  Suffolk  in  Virginia ;  and  it  is  known 
there  by  the  name  of  Supple  Jack.  The  stems 
twine  round  one  another,  or  any  object  which  they 
may  be  near ;  but,  in  British  gardens,  they  are  sel- 
dom seen  above  8ft.  or  10ft.  high,  probably  from 
little  attention  being  jpaid  to  place  the  plant  in  a 
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deep  sandy  or  peaty  soil,  and  to  supply  it  with  abundance  of  moisture  in  the 
growing  season.  The  foliage  has  a  neat  appearance.  The  flowers  are  small, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour ;  and,  in  America,  they  are  succeeded  by 
oblong  violet-coloured  berries.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root, 
or  of  the  branches,  or  by  layers.  Plants  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  some  nurseries.  Price,  in  London,  2s.  6d. 
each ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Bercheimz. 

B.flavtscens  Brongn.,  theZizyphus  flav^scens  of  Wallich  ,  is  a  Nepal  climber,  not  yet  introduced. 
B.  lineata  Dec.,  rthainnus  lineatus  Lin.,  is  a  green-house  shrub,  introduced  in  1804  from  China.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  8ft.  B.  Lowra'nana  Dec.,  the  Tfhamnus  lineatus  of  Lam.,  but  not  of  Lin- 
na?us,  is  a  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  Cochin-China,  among  hedges  and  bushes,  not  yet  introduced, 
but,  in  all  probability,  half-hardy  or  hardy. 

GENUS  IV. 


.ffHA'MNUS  Lam.     THE  BUCKTHORN.      Lin.  Syst.     Pentandria    Mono- 

gynia. 

Identification.  Lam.  Diet.,  4.  p.  461. ;  Lam.  111.,  t.128.  ;  Gjert.  Fruct,  2.  p.  106. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  23.  ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p  29  ;  Brongn.  Mem  Ilham.,  p.  53. 

Si/nonymes.     Nerprun,  Fr.  ;  VVegdorn,  Ger.  ;  the  Ram,  or  Hart's,  Thorne,  Gerard. ;  Box  Thorn. 
Derivation.    From  the  Celtic  word,  ram,  signifying  a  tuft  of  branches ;  which  the   Greeks  have 

changed  to  rhamnos,  and  the  Latins  to  ramus. 

Description,  $c.  Deciduous,  or  evergreen  shrubs,  one  or  two  of  them 
with  the  habit  of  low  trees,  and  some  of  them  sub-procumbent,  or  procum- 
bent ;  and  all  of  them,  except  the  latter,  distinguished  by  an  upright  stiff 
mode  of  growth,  and  numerous  strong  thorns  in  their  wild  state;  whence  the 
name  of  ram,  or  buck,  thorn.  Many  of  the  sorts  set  down  in  books  as  species 
are,  doubtless,  only  varieties ;  but,  till  the  whole  are  brought  together,  and 
cultivated  in  one  garden,  this  cannot  be  determined.  The  flowers  in  all  the 
species  are  inconspicuous ;  but  the  R.  Jlaternus  and  its  varieties  are  most 
valuable  evergreen  shrubs,  and  several  of  the  other  species  are  ornamental, 
both  from  their  foliage  and  their  fruit ;  the  latter  of  which  is  also  useful  in 
dyeing.  R.  hybridus,  R.  alpinus,  R.  catharticus,  R.  Frangula,  7?.  saxatilis,  R. 
rtlnifolius,  and  R.  latifolius  are  species  procurable  in  the  nurseries,  and  well 
deserving  of  cultivation.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  layers, 
and  most  of  them  by  cuttings ;  and  they  will  all  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  dry. 
They  all  vary  much  in  magnitude  by  culture,  in  common  with  most  plants 
which,  in  a  wild  state,  grow  in  arid  soils. 

§  i.  Marcorella  Neck. 

Synonymcs.     7?h&mnus  and  ^41at(?rnus  of  Tourn. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  usually  dioecious,  and  5-cleft.  Fruit  a  berry,  with  3 
seeds,  or,  from  abortion,  2  seeds.  Seeds  deeply  furrowed,  with  the  raphe 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Leaves  usually  permanent;  coriaceous, and 
glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  23.) 

A.  Alatcrmis  Tourn.     Flowers  racemose,  o-cleft.     Evergreen  Shrubs. 
»  1.  R.  ^LATE'RNUS  L.     The  Alaternus. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec.,  281. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  23. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  SO. 

Synonymtt.     Alaternus  Phillyrea  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1. 

Derivation.    From  Altdmus,  a  generic  name,  adopted  from  Dioscorides,  designating  tlie  alternate 

position  of  the  leaves. 
Engravings.     Mill.  Diet.,  t.  16.  f.  1.  ;  N.  Du  Ham,,  3.  p.  42.  t.  14, ;  and  our/j.  117. 

o  o  2 
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>'  '  -.  (. ''./: . .,  S-I-.  Lea\t.->  ovate-elliptical,  or  lanceo- 
late, coriaceous,  quite  smooth,  serrated.  Flowers  „ 
liiieciou-,  dispo-vd  in  short  racemes.  (Don's 
Mill.,  h.  p.  :;<>. )  An  t  vernrecn  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  M>nt!i  of  Furope  and  the  north  of  Africa; 
in  cultivation,  in  Finland,  from  the  days  of  Par- 
kinson, in  1  <;•;«.  There  are  several  varieties. 

•  K.  A  •>  f'Hlciiricfi  llort.  Par.  Tin-  Halt-uric 
Alntcritu:;. — Leave.s  roumlish.  The  /I'ham- 
1111^  rotundifolius  of  J)umont.  "\\  e  take 
this  ;.s  the1  first  \;:riet\,  assuming  the 
species  to  be  what  is  Jailed  A',  .f.  lati- 
f<  );:!i>,  which  is  the  commonest  variety  in 

»    K.   A.   3  hixjjanha    llort.    J*ar.       The    Sfmn'^li    Alatcrnu*.  —  Leaves 

ovate,  ;i  little  toothed. 
«    H.  A.  •!   fi'i/iix  iHfiru/atM.    The  £o\<\-bfati'lu-d-It'ared  Alatt-rmts. 

«    H.   A.    .";   f'7/ix  nt'ircix.       The  i.'oA/-edged-/<:'tf m/  Al<ttci-)inx. 

o  K.  A.  (i  /'I'l/ii*  aru.t.'ntcix.  The  xi/ce/'-vdacd-leavcd  Aldtciniix. —  This 
variety,  which  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  large  proportion  of 
the  leaves  which  is  white,  is  more  tender  than  some  of  the  other 
varieties,  it  ncnerallv  does  best  against  a  wall,  and  is  well  worth 
a  place  there,  on  account  of  its  splendid  appearance,  especially  in 
winter. 

K  .  A.  7  iiir^it^tif'clia,  s\non.  R.  Clusi/  Willd.  The  narrow-leaved 
Alatcrnits. —  Fiiiured  in  Mill.  Icon.,  t.  Hi.  fig.  ^.  This  variety  is  so  dis- 
tinct, that  it  is  by  main  authors  considered  as  a  species.  There 
are  two  suhvarieties  of  it,  the  gold-striped-leaved,  and  the  silvcr- 
striped-Icaved.  Tli'. -v  are  all  of  remarkably  free  growth,  more 


]*/,//,  I/i.-ifi.n/,  iSv.  Tire  alaternns  is  a  den.sely  branched  shrub,  growing 
to  the  heiiiht  of  I .;  ft .  or  '20  it.  in  slielterevl  situations,  but  always  preserving 
tin-  character  of  a  bu>h,  unless  careiulU  trained  to  a  siiiLik'  sti'iu.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  shining,  and  oiten  tihuulular  at  the.  base,  and  serrated  in  some 
varieties,  but  entire  in  others.  The  llouers  are  IUIIIKTOUS,  male  or  female,  or 
imperfect  hermaphrodites,  on  the  .same  or  different  individuals  j  and  hence* 
th"  plant  U  .seldom  seen  in  Kinjaud  bearing  fruit.  It  is  abundant  in  the  south 
of  1-lurojie,  and  wa>  obsvrvi-d  l>y  Sir  James  Smitli,  in  Italy,  soinetime.s  only  a 
foot  or  t  \s  o  in  heiijlit,  and  at  others  as  hiiji  as  a  low  tree.  Mvelvn,  also, 
ob-crved  it  there;  and  »ays  that  its  blossoms,  \\hich  arc-  jiroduc'c-d  from  April 
to  .In ne,  at io i'i|  an  "  earh  and  marvellous  relief  to  bees."  Lively n  boasts  that 
In-  \\.is  the  first  \\lio  brought  the  alaternns  into  list;  aiul  rejintation  in  F.ng- 
laml,  and  th..t  hi-  iiad  projj.ii^ated  it  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland.  Parkin- 
Mi;!,  ho\\r\cr,  first  introduced  it;  and  he  commends  it  for  the  beauty  and 
\rrdnre  of  the  leaves,  "abiding  (jiiite  fresh  all  the  year."  In  his  time  it 
was  called  evergreen  pri\ft.  The1  plant  is  mentioned  bv  IMinv  and  by  Dios- 
corides,  both  as  medicinal  and  as  beini;  used  in  d\ein<,r.  Clusius  states  that  in 
Portugal  the  bark  is  used  to  dye  a  red,  and  the  wood  to  d\e  a  blackish  blue. 
In  British  gardens,  this  shrub  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
iMov.ih  in  alim  >t  anv  -oil  and  situation,  more  especially  the  narrow-leaved 
variety.  About  the  cud  of  the  seventeenth  centnr\,it  was  one  of  the  few 
ev<  r^iveus  generally  |ilanted,  not  only  for  hedges  and  to  conceal  objects,  but 
to  dot  he  \\  all-,  an  1  to  be  clip]  ted  into  artificial  shapes.  In  London  and  Wise's 
l{<-lti  r, I  ( iunli  ni-i\  published  in  I7()(i,  it  is  recommended  to  <:row  the  al  at  em  us 
in  i  a-cs  (  !H)\CS  ),  tor  on  lamenting  gardens  and  court-yards ;  and,  when  clipped 
into  the  f»nii  of  a  bo\\  1  or  ball,  for  placing  in  the  borders  of  parterres. 
"  \<>:<  -ivc  it  \\hat  shape  vmi  think  fit  b\  the  IK  Ip  of  \  our  shears,  which,  being 
\\cli  guided,  will  make  this  shrub  i>\'  a  very  agreeable  figure."  (Rct.Gard.^ 
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ii.  p.  751.)  The  four  large,  round,  and  smoothly  clipped  plants  of  phil- 
lyrea,  on  naked  stems,  mentioned  in  p.  45.  as  possessed  by  Evelyn  at  Says 
Court,  were  doubtless  of  this  species,  and  not  of  the  genus  Phillyrea,  which 
is  of  much  slower  and  less  robust  growth.  The  .dlaternus  was  at  that  time, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Miller,  frequently  confounded  with  the  Philly- 
rea;  but  the  two  genera  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  position  of  their 
leaves,  which  are  alternate  in  J?hamnus,  and  opposite  in  Phillyrea.  At  pre- 
sent, the  alaternus  is  chiefly  planted  in  town  gardens,  to  conceal  walls,  and 
because  it  is  less  injured  by  the  smoke  of  coal  than  most  other  evergreens. 
The  species,  and  all  the  varieties,  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  are 
taken  off' in  autumn,  and  planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered 
with  a  hand-glass.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species,  and  of  the 
blotched-leaved  variety,  9d.  a  plant ;  of  the  gold-  and  silver-edged-leaved, 
2s.  6d.  each  :  at  Bollwyller,  the  species  and  varieties  from  1  franc  to  2  francs  a 
plant :  at  New  York, '?.  As  the  roots  are  not  very  productive  of  fibres,  when 
large  plants  are  chosen,  they  should  be  such  as  have  been  reared  in  pots,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  no  check  from  removal. 

*  2.  R.  HY'BRIDUS  UHerit.     The  hybrid  Alaternus. 

Identification.    L'He>it.  Sert,  t.  5.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  23.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  33. 
Sunonymes.     R.  burgundUcus  Bart.  Par.  ;  R.  sempervlrens  Hortulan. 
Engraving.     L'H£rit  Sert.,  t.  5. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  smooth,  shining, 
hardly  permanent,  rather  coriaceous.  Flowers  androgynous.  (Don's  Mill., 
ii.  p.  30.)  A  garden  hybrid,  a  sub-evergreen  shrub,  raised  from  R.  alpinus, 
fecundated  by  R.  Alaternus,  and  forming  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  kind, 
which,  in  British  gardens,  grows  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  1 2  ft.  The  flowers 
are  green,  and  appear  in  May  or  June.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  which,  in  1833,  before  it  was  cut  down,  was  8ft.  high. 
There  is  one  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  5  ft.  high. 
Price  of  plants,  in  London,  2s.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents. 

B.  Rhdnmus  Dec.     Flowers  in  Fascicles,  5-cleft. 


*  3.  R.  LONGIFOVLIUS  Link.     The  long-leaved  Buckthorn. 

Identification.     Link  Enum.,  1.  p.  228.  ;  Dum.  Cours.   Bot.   Cult,  6.  p.  260.  ;  Dec.   Prod.,  2.   p.  24.  ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  30. 

Synonymc.     R.  Willdenov/dnt/5  Rom.  et  Schult.  Syst.,  5.  p.  295. 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  serrated,  smooth,  shining,  pilose  in  the 

axils  of  the  veins  beneath.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  30.)        A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  ; 

introduced  in  1823,  but  from  what  country  is  uncertain. 

C.   Flowers  deleft,  in  Fascicles. 


a.  Branchlets  terminating  in  a  Thorn. 
¥  4.  R  CATHA'RTICUS  L.     The  purging  Buckthorn. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec.,  280.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  24.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  30. 
St/nonume.    The  White  Thorn  of  the  modern  Greeks. 

Engravings.   Eng.  Bot,  t.  1629.  ;  Wood.  Med.  Bot.t  114.  ;   (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  850.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.. 
t.  10.  ;  our  fig.  198.  ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  toothed.  Flowers  in  fascicles,  polygamo- 
dicecious.  Berries  4-seeded,  rather  globose.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii  p.  30.)  A 
native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  and  plentiful  in  England. 


Variety. 


R.  c.  2  Jn/dricnsis  Jac.,  with    larger  leaves,  tapering   to   the  base,    is 
found  wild  about  Hydria. 
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Description,  History,  $c.     A  deciduous  shrub  or 

low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  %Jfi$       193 

a  state  of  cultivation,  with  many  irregular  branches, 
the  young  shoots  of  which  have  a  smooth  greyish 
brown  bark ;  but  the  older  branches  have  rougher 
bark,  armed  with  a  few  short  thorns.  The  leaves 
are  ribbed,  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  green.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  berries,  which  are  globular,  bluish  black, 
nauseous,  violently  purgative,  with  4  cells,  and  as 
many  seeds.  By  this  last  character  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  druggists  from  the  berries  of  R.  Fran- 
gula,  which  are  supposed  to  be  less  cathartic.  In 
Britain,  this  species  is  found  in  native  woods  and 
thickets,  generally  on  calcareous  and  loamy  soils,  but  seldom  above  10  ft.'or 
12  ft.  in  height.  According  to  Pallas,  this  species  is  common  in  the  cham- 
paign and  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  with  a  trunk  thicker  than  a  man's  arm, 
and  the  wood  very  hard,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  flowers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  hermaphrodite,  and,  in  a  wild  state,  clustered;  but  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation they  are  fewer,  and  nearly  solitary.  The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries 
has  the  colour  of  saffron,  and  it  is  used  for  staining  maps  or  paper :  they  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  French  berries.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries,  mixed 
with  alum,  is  the  sap  green  of  painters  ;  but,  if  the  berries  be  gathered  late 
in  the  autumn,  the  juice  is  purple.  The  bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye. 
The  inner  bark,  like  that  of  the  elder,  is  said  to  be  a  strong  cathartic,  and  to 
excite  vomiting ;  the  berries  are  also  strongly  purgative ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
flesh  of  birds  which  feed  upon  them  possesses  the  same  quality.  Plants  of 
this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  have  attained 
the  height  of  9ft.  in  10  years  :  they  do  not  make  much  show  in  spring,  when 
in  flower ;  but  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  profusely  covered  with  their  black 
berries,  they  are  very  ornamental.  The  fruit  remains  on  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1*.  each ;  at  New  York,  plants 
are  37 £  cents  each. 

If  plants  were  required  for  forming  hedges  (for  which  the  species  is  very 
eligible,  in  consequence  of  its  robust  and  rigid  habit  of  growth),  they  could,  no 
doubt,  be  provided  and  supplied  at  a  price  less  than  that  of  plants  of  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  because  plants  of  R.  catharticus  come  up  in  the  first  year 
from  the  sowing. 

»  5.  R.  VIRGA'TUS  Roxb.     The  twiggy  Buckthorn. 

Identification.    Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  2.  p.  351. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  24. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  30. 

Synonymcs.    R.  catharticus  Hamilt.  MSS. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Erect.  Branchlets  terminating  in  a'spine.  Leaves  nearly  opposite,  oblong,  ventricose, 

serrated.  Flowers  around  the  base  of  the  young  shoots,  and  axillary  in  threes.   Stigmas  2— 3-cleft. 

(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  33.)      A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  in  the  Neelgherry 

Mountains  in  the  Himalaya ;  introduced  in  1820.     The  flowers  are  very  small,  yellow,  and  appear 

in  June  and  July  ;  and  the  berries  are  from  2-  to  3-seeded. 

a  6.  R.  TINCTO^RIUS  Waldst.    The  Dyer's  Buckthorn. 

Identification.    Waldst.  et  Kit.  PL   Rar.   Hung.,  3.  p.  255.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.   p.  24. ;  Don's  Mill.,  «. 
p.  31. 

ngravings.     Hayne  Abild.,  t  97.,  and  our  fig.  199. 

Spec.  Char.,  4*c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  crenate-ser- 
rated.  Petioles  villous.  Flowers  crowded,  dioecious. 
Berries  obcordate,  3-  to  4-seeded.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  31.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Hungary,  in 
hedges,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1820.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  May  and  June,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  the 
berries  and  inner  bark  are  used  for  dyeing.  A  plant 
of  this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  was,  in  1834,  3  ft,  high,  after  being  7  years  planted. 


Synonyme.    R.  cardiospermus  Wittd.  Herb.  && 

Engravings.     Hayne  Abild.,  t  97.,  and  our  fig.  199.  ISsUB?  199 
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3fe  7.  R.  INFECTO'RIUS  L.     The  staining  Buckthorn,  or  Avignon  Berry. 

Identification.     Lin.  Mant,  49.  ;  Doc.  Prod.,  12.  ]>.  iH  ;   Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  31. 

Si/nmti/nies.       //liftininis  /.ymim   .SV<>/>.  ('«;•«.  ed    i>.  ».    i'tiO. ;  dwarf,  or  yellow-bcrrif  d,  Buckthorn  ; 

N'erpnin  des  Teinturiers,   Grainc  d  Avignon,  \erprun  tcignant,  /•>. ;  Farbender  \\Vgdorn,  Get: 
Engravings.     Ard.  Mem.,  78.  t.  14.;  and  our  Jig.  200. 


.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  serrulated, 

smoothish.  Flowers  dioecious,  bearing  petals  in  ^^J^iSSA/  ^OC> 
both  sexes.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  3J.)  A  deciduous, 
sub-procumbent  shrub ;  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Kurope,  in  rocky  places;  common  about  Avignon, 
and  the  Vaucluse ;  whence  the  name  Avignon 
berry.  Introduced  in  1G83.  The  root  fixes  itself 
so  firmly  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  that  the 
plant  can  scarcely  be  pulled  up.  The  stem  divides 
immediately  into  branches,  that  are  very  much  sub- 
divided, and  form  a  very  close  head,  the  shoots  having  numerous  spines, 
both  terminating  and  lateral.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and  the  berries 
3-celled,  and  black  when  ripe.  In  England,  the  berries  are  very  seldom 
produced.  According  to  the  first  edition  of  Du  Hamcl,  the  berries  of  this 
species  were  gathered  green,  and  used  for  producing  a  yellow  colour  by 
dyers  and  painters.  Miller  says  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Avignon 
berries  alluded  to  by  Du  Hamel  are  those  of  the  narrow-leaved  alaternus, 
one  of  the  most  common  shrubs  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamcl,  this  assertion  of  Miller's  is  noticed,  together  with  one  of  Hal- 
ler's,  who  says  that  the  Avignon  berries  are  gathered  from  the  R.  saxatilis. 
The  writer  remarks  that  the  berries  are  now  very  little  used,  and  that, 
as  all  the  three  species  abound  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  berries 
of  all  of  them  dye  yellow,  the  Avignon  berries  were  probably  gathered 
from  all,  or  any,  of  them  indiscriminately.  The  berries  are  used  for  dyeing 
leather  yellow;  and  the  Turkey  leather,  or  yellow  morocco,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  coloured  by  them.  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the 
arboretums  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  and  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
The  latter  had,  in  1834,  attained  the  height  of  6  ft.,  forming  a  very  hand- 
some bush. 

-*  8.  R  SAXA'TILIS  L.    The  Stone  Buckthorn. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  1671.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  24.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  3L 
8ynoityme$.     R.  longifblius  Mill.  Diet.  ;  Stein  Wegdorn,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  43. ;  and  our  Jig.  201. 

Sj)cc.  Char.,  Sfc.  Procumbent,  or  erectish. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  serrulated,smooth- 
ish.  Flowers  dioecious,  female  ones  des-  /N 
titute  of  petals.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  31.)  I) 
A  procumbent  deciduous  shrub,  native  of  ™ 
the  south  of  Europe,  among  rocks,  in  Aus- 
tria, Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece.  In- 
troduced in  1752.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
greenish  yellow,  and  appear  in  June  and 
July.  The  berries  are  black,  containing 
three  whitish  seeds,  each  enclosed  in  a  dry 
whitish  membrane,  separating  into  two  parts  with  elastic  force.  The 
berries  are  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  R.  in- 
fectorius,  and  R.  tinctorius,  for  which  they  are  often  sold.  Neither  this 
nor  the  preceding  species  can  be  considered  as  ornamental  in  itself; 
but  both  are  well  adapted  for  planting  among  rocks,  either  natural  or 
artificial.  In  garden  scenery,  where  natural  rocks  occur,  and  where  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  be  retained,  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  ren- 
dering them  gardenesque  is,  by  clothing  them,  or  varying  them  with  sho\\y 
flowering  plants,  ligneous  or  herbaceous. 
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a*  9.  R.  OLEOYDLS  Lin.     The  Olive-like  Buckthorn. 

1  dentification.  Lin.  Sp.,  279. ;  Desf.  AH.,  1.  p.  197, ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  24  ;  Don's  Mill.  i.'.  j>.  31. 

Sunont/me.     H.  oleifdlius  Hort. 

En^riiving.     Our  fig.  202. 

S/icc.  Char.,$$c.  Diffuse,  or  rather  erect ;  leaves  oblong,  obtuse 
entire,  coriaceous,  smooth,  with  netted  veins  beneath.  (Don's 
Mi//.,  ii.  p.  31.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
,S  ft.,  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  in  Sicily,  Mauritania,  Spain,  and 
Greece.  Introduced  in  1752.  In  Locldiges's  Catalogue,  it  is  in 
the  list  of  green-house  plants ;  but  it  is  generally  understood  to 
be  quite  hardy.  Though  the  species  of  the  .fthamnus  are  nu- 
merous, yet,  as  few  of  them  attain  a  large  size,  they  will  not 
occupy  so  much  space  in  an  arboretum  as  might,  at  first  sight,  be 
imagined.  Where  the  soil  is  dry,  and  the  surface  somewhat 
undulated,  the  plants  may  be  scattered  over  it  at  the  same  dis- 
tances from  each  other  as  their  heights;  or,  if  there  is  space 
to  spare,  at  double  this  distance,  which  will  allow  each  species 
to  display  its  natural  form,  and  to  bring  its  leaves,  flowers,  and 
frul-t  to  maturity.  Where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  dry,  an  arti- 
ficial ridge  of  dry  soil,  mixed  with  rocks  or  stones,  m.iy  be 
formed  ;  and  along  this  the  different  species  of  /i'hamnus  nay 
be  scattered. 

flfe  10.  R.  £UXIFO'LIUS  Poir.    The  Box-leaved  Buckthorn. 

Identification.    Poir.  Diet.,  4.  p.  463;  Dec.  Prod., 2.  p.  24. ;  Don's  Mill    2 

p.  31. 

Synonyme.    ?  R.  Auxifblius  Brot.  Fl.  Lits.,  1.  p.  301. 
Engraving.     Oar  fig.  203. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Diffuse.  Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  mucronate,  smooth, 
coriaceous,  green  on  both  surfaces.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  31.)  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  a  native  of  Numidia,  and  introduced  in 
1820.  According  to  Desfontaines,  it  is  only  a  variety  of  R.  oleo"des  ; 
but,  whether  a  species  or  variety,  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  very  distinct  and 
a  very  neat  form  :  indeed,  it  may  be  observed  of  the  sjx'cies  of  deci- 
duous /Zhamnus  generally,  that  they  are  all  characterised  by  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  distinctness  and  permanence  of  appearance ;  from 
which,  however  much  many  of  the  sorts  may  resemble  each  other,  yet 
they  can  never  be  mistaken  for  species  belonging  to  other  genera.  They 
almost  all  grow  slowly,  and  have  wood  of  a  hard  and  durable  nature  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  all  of  them,  whether  as  bushes  or  low  trees, 
has  the  expression  of  durability.  The  blossoms  are  small,  and  so  are 
the  fruit;  but  both,  or  at  all  events  the  fruit,  remain  a  long  time  on 
the  plant,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  most  of  which  are  pointed  and 
coriaceous,  and  strongly  veined  or  ribbed ;  all  which  adds  to  that 
expression  of  firmness,  rigidity,  and  permanence  in  the  plant,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

at  11.  R.  PUBEXSCENS   Poir.     The  pubescent  Buckthorn. 

Identification.     Poir.  Diet.,  4.  p.  464.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  24.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  31. 
Synonyme.     R.  oleo'ides  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  2.  p.  545.,  ed.3.,  No.  4075. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Diffuse.  Leaves  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  pubescent.  (Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  31.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  France  and  of  the  Levant,  and  introduced  in  1817.  Pro- 
bably only  a  variety  of  R.  oleo'Mes. 

at  12.  R.  LYCIOIVDES  Lin.    The  Lycium-like  Buckthorn. 

Identification.    Lin.  Spec.,  279. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  25. ;  Don's  Mill., 2.  p.  31. 
Engraving.     Cav.  Icon., 2.  1. 182. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Erect.  Leaves  linear,  quite  entire,  obtuse,  smooth.  Flow- 
ers hermaphrodite.  (Don's  Mitt.,  ii.  p.  31.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  Spain,  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.,  on  the  limestone  hills  of 
Valencia.  ^Introduced  in  1752. 

Variety. 

*  R.  1.2  arragonensis  Asso  Syn.  AIT.,  p.  27.,  has  the  leaves  yellowish 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  is  found  in  Arragon. 

A  13.  R.  ERYTHRO'XYLON  Pall.     The  red-wooded  Buckthorn. 

Identification.      Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  2.   t.6-2.  ;  Itin.,  French  edit,   t.  90.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  25.  ;  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  31. 
Engravings.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  2.  t.  62. ;  Itin.,  French  edit.,  t.  90.  ;  and  our  fig.  204 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Erect.  Leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  quite  entire  or  serrated, 
smooth.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Berries  oblong.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  31.) 
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A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the 

height  of  C  ft.,  in  rocky  and  gravelly 

situations,  near  the  rivers  of  Mon- 
golia and  Siberia.     Introduced  in 

1823.     It  delights  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation ;    and   in   cold    and    humid 

places,  Pallas  observes,  it  is  never 

met  with.     The  wood,  on  account 

of  its  hardness  and  red  colour,  is 

used   by  the  Mongols  for  making 

their  images ;  and  the  berries,  when 

macerated  in  water,  afford   them 

a  deep  yellow  colour.     The  plant, 

in  its  wild  state,  is  a  prickly  bush ; 

but,  when   cultivated,  the   spines 

no    longer   appear.      There  is   a 
small  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society;  and  another  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Variety. 

stR.  E.  2  angustissimnm  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  25.,  R.  /ycioides  Pall.  Fl. 
Ross.,  t.  63.,  (fig.  205.)  has  the  leaves  narrow,  smaller,  and  very 
finely  serrulated.  It  is  a  native  of  Caucasus  and  Achalgory. 

b.  Branchlets  not  terminated  by  Spines. 
-*  14.  R.  RUPE'STRIS  Vill.     The  Rock  Buckthorn. 

Identification.     Vill.  Dauph.,2.  p.  531.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  31. 

Si/uoiiymes.     R.  p&milus  /3  rupestris  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  25. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.    Procumbent,  branched.     Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  smooth.    Flowers  dioecious. 

(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  31.)     A  procumbent  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Dauphine,  on  rocks;  and 

introduced  in  1752. 

-*  15.  R.  VALENTIXNUS  Willd.     The  Valencia  Buckthorn. 

Identification.    Willd.  Spec.,  1.  p.  1096. ;  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  31. 

Synonymes.    R.  pumiius  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t.  181.  ;  E.  pumilus  var.  valentlnus  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  &5. 

Engraving.     Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t.  181. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Procumbent  Leaves  roundish,  elliptical,  minutely  crenate,  and  nearly  sessile. 
Flowers  4-cleft,  hermaphrodite.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  31.)  A  procumbent  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  Spain,  on  the  mountains  of  Mecca  and  Palomera,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  introduced  in 
1816  ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

j*  16.  R.  WuLFE\\//  Spreng.     Wulfen's  Buckthorn. 

Identification.     Spreng.  Syst.,  1.  p.  762.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  31. 

Synont/mes.  R.  pumilus  Wulf.  inJacq  ColL,  2  p.  141.;  R.  pumilus  var.  Wulfeni  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  25. 

Engraving.    Jacq.  Coll.,  t.  11. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Erectish.  Leaves  orbicular,  with  cartilaginous  crenated 
margins,  veiny,  silky  beneath  on  the  nerves.  Stigma  simple.  Flowers  her- 
maphrodite. (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  31.)  A  subprocumbent  deciduous  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  2ft.,  a  native  of  Austria;  introduced  in  1752, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

*  17.  R.  PUSI'LLUS  Ten.     The  small  Buckthorn. 

Identification.    Ten.  Prod.,  16. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  31. 
Synonyme.    R.  puvnilus  var.  neapolitanus  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  25. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Procumbent.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  crenulated,  and  mu- 
cronate  at  the  apex.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Stigma  3-parted.  (Don'* 
Af///.,ii.  p.  31.)  A  deciduous  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Naples,  and 
introduced  in  1823 ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  18.  R.  DAHUVRICUS  Pall.     The  Dahurian  Buckthorn. 

Identification     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  2.  t.  61. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  25. ;  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  31. 
Engraving.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  2.  t  61. 

Sj)cc.  Char.,  fyc.  Erect.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  serrated,  smooth,  veiny. 
Flowers  dioecious,  female  ones  with  bifid  stigmas.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  31.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft. ;  found  near  the  river 
Arguinus  in  Dahuria,  but  not  in  any  other  part  of  Siberia.  The  flowers  are  of 


a  jreenMi  \e'lo\v  colour  ;  berries  black,  about  the  si/e  of  a  pea  ;  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  that  of  A',  catharticus,  of  \\hichit  mav 
j..>--  i:>:\  beonh  avarietv.  In  I b.'J.'J,  there  was  a  small  plant  of  it  in  Loddi<:es's 
arboretum.  The  wood  is  red,  and  is  calleil  sandal  wood  by  the  Russians. 

a    I1).   />'.  ,/I.M  i  ov  1.1  is ////</•//.     The  Alder-leaved  Buckthorn. 

I.'H,  rit.  Sert.,  t.  :~>.  ;    Dec    Trod.,  'J.  p.  'J.'i.  ;    Don's  Mill  ,  •_'   p  ;;_' 
Ha.Mie  Abbild.,  t.  til.  ;   ami  our/;V   j  ,;. 

S/iri'.  ( '//>//•.,  A'V.  Krect.  Leaves  obovate or  ovate, 
serrulated,  obliquely  lineated,  \\ith  lateral 
m-nes,  acuminated  or  obtuse,  smoothish  be- 
neath,  except  the  nerves.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite or  diurious.  Pedicels  1-ilowered,  aimre- 
Lrate.  ( 'ah  xes  acute.  Fruit  turbinate.  (7-/n//',v 
.]/,//.,  ii.  p.  .'>•;?.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  iirow- 
m_r  to  the  height  of  b  ft. ;  a  native  of  North 
America,  introduced  in  177S;  but  not  the1  />'. 
fflnitolius  of  Pursh.  There  are  plants  of  this 
name  in  the  nurseries,  which,  in  London,  cost 
1*.  <>./.;  at  New  York,  o()  cents. 

*  -JO.  A'.  IRANI.  n.oiDF.s  Mir1i.r.     The  Frangula-like  Buckthorn. 

I'tt-ntificatiutt.     Michx.  11.  15or.   Amor.,  1.  ]..  \.~<  I.  ;   Don's  Mill.,  fj.  p.  J'2. 
V/«    niinifs.      I!   ffltiifulius  var.  fran^uloides  Dec.  /',;><{.,  ..  p.  L';>. 

/  //-/•,/  ',//,-v.      N.  I)u  Ham.,  .3.  t.  1.%  and  our.//>.  -jiT. 

S>i  ('/,,;/-.,  .\v.  leaves  oval,  serrated,  pubex-ent  on  the  nerves  beneath. 
Peduncles  t\sice  bilid.  In •rrie.-  de|>re>-ed,  globose.  /;,,w'.v  Mill.,  ii.  p.  o-J.) 
A  deciduous  -drub,  j;rowin^  to  the  hek'ht  of  s  f t  ;  a  native  of  North 
i'"1:;11;1'  '7'>^'-i.'toVir,nna,on  dryh.lU,  near  river, ;  producing 
.  I'l.-en  Mow  ers  in  June  anil  July,  which  are  Micceeded  by  Mnall,  round, 
black  berrio.  Introduced  in  IMu.  'rhis  sort,  and  some  of  the  others, 
inay;p().-silily  be  only  >eminal  varieties  or  natural  hybrids;  tor,  in  a 
e.cnu»  in  which  there  are  >o  main  species,  it  is  to  be  exported  that  acci- 
dental cross  fecundation  will  occasionally  take  place.  From  whatever  .'/; 
fouree,  howi-ver,  a  distinct  form  is  produced  it  can  -ilwivs  be  continued 
in  garden.- by  propaKation  by  ;extension  ;  and,  so 'long  aV  mankind  have 
wealth,  intelligence,  an.l  leisure  to  admire  the  varied  productions  of 
nature,  the  greater  the  number  of  these  varied  productions,  the  more 
ample  will  be  their  source  of  enjoyment. 

6*   ^1.  It.  .\Li'iv\rs  Lin.     The  Alpine  Buckthorn. 

I>!,-ntijlr,:fi'>n.      Lin.  Spec.,  21.;.  ;   Don's  Mill.,  -.  p.  ;}-J. 

tijtrr.  C'/it/r.,  cN-r.  I-j-ect,  twisted.  Leaves  oval- 
lanceolate,  eremite-serrated,  smooth, lineated  \\ith 
man\  parallel  ni-rve>.  l;lowers  ditecious,  female 
ones  \\ith  i-clelt  stigmas.  (J)on'.<i  J////.,  ii.  p.  :{:>.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  oN  ft., 
111  the  Alp-,  of  Switzerland,  Dauphine,  and  Car- 
uiola.  Introduced  in  1 7.V^.  rj'he  fj(n\ers  are 
urcenif.li,  and  produced  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  berries  black.  This  is  a  very  distinct  species, 
and  remarkable  for  its  twisted  leaves.  There  is 
a  strong  plant  of  it  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  and  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Ilorticul- 
ural  Society,  which,  in  10  years,  has  attained 
the  height  of  s  it.,  and  the  character  of  a  small 
tree.  Q;'  ' 

•*   ->-•>.   U.  PU'MILI  s  Lhi.     The  dwarf  Buckthorn. 

'  '   "'  'I'-ntiun       Lin     Ma,,?.,  Vi.  ;    D.-n's  Mill.     >    ,,   ;/• 
s.ywi'i.vwi.-.      /.'   rnp.'stris  S,;,,,.  Cam.,  I.  t.  :, 
K»Krarn,»      Srr.p.  Carn.,  1.  t    ;,. 

ovate,    serr.Med,  smootli.       M,,u(n 
><'nt  shrul),  a  native  of  Mount  Ilaldo 
ced    in   I~.VJ.   J-'lowcrinK  in  June  and 
berries  i,la(k. 
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§  ii.    Fr&ngula  To  urn. 


Identification.    Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  383. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  26.  ;  Brongn.  Mem.  Rham.,  t.  55. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  rarely  dioecious,  5-cleft,  sometimes 
4-cleft.  Seeds  smooth,  compressed,  with  the  hilum  white  and  exserted, 
and  with  the  rap  he  lateral,  on  the  surface  of  the  inner  testa.  Embryo  flat. 
Leaves  membraneous,  caducous,  quite  entire,  lined  with  approximate  parallel 
nerves.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  32.) 

at  23.  R.  CAROLINIA  NUS  Walt.    The  Carolina  Buckthorn. 

Identification.  Walt  Car.,  p.  101. ;  Pursh,  1. 166.  j  Michx.  Fl.  Amer.,  I.  p.  153  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  26.  ; 
Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  32. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Erect.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  almost  entire,  smooth.  Umbels 
stalked.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Berries  globose.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  32.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  in  woods  and  swamps, 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Introduced  in  1819.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  berries  are  black,  and  4-seeded. 
X  24.  7?.  FRA'NGULA  L.  The  breaking  Buckthorn,  or  Berry-bearing  Alder. 

Identification.    Lin.  Spec.,  280.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  32. 

Synonymes.     Nerprun  Bourgene,  Aune  noir,  Fr.  glatter  Wegdorn,  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  Frangula,  breaking,  is  applied  to  this  species,  from  the  brittleness  of  its 
branches. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot,  t  250. ;  (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  278.  ;  our  fig.  209. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  spe- 
cies in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.      Leaves   oval,   quite   entire,   lineated 

with  10  or  12  lateral  nerves,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  "^^^tX  209 
smooth.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  (Don's  Mill.,' ii. 
p.  32.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree,  with  stems 
from  3  to  5  ft.  high,  in  a  wild  state ;  but,  in  cultivation, 
attaining  more  than  double  that  height.  The  branches 
are  numerous,  alternate,  leafy,  round,  smooth,  and 
blackish.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  with  purple  anthers, 
and  the  berries  are  dark  purple,  each  with  two  large 
seeds.  A  native  of  Europe,  and  part  of  Siberia,  in 
Asia,  in  woods  and  thickets.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
England,  but  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  common  in  all 
the  north  of  Russia,  in  Siberia,  and  Caucasus,  and  in 
Taurida.  The  berries  are  used  by  the  Russians  for  dyeing 
yellow,  and  the  bark  for  dyeing  a  tawny  colour.  From  a  quarter  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  inner  bark,  boiled  in  small  beer,  is  a  sharp  purge.  In  dropsies, 
or  constipation  of  the  bowels  in  cattle,  it  is  a  very  certain  purgative.  The 
berries  are  also  purgative,  like  those  of  the  common  buckthorn.  These, 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  dye  wool  green  and  yellow ;  when  ripe,  blue 
grey,  blue,  and  green.  The  bark  dyes  yellow,  and,  with  a  preparation  of 
iron,  black.  The  flowers  are  particularly  grateful  to  bees.  Goats  devour 
the  leaves  voraciously,  and  sheep  will  eat  them.  The  charcoal  prepared 
from  the  wood  is  preferred  by  the  makers  of  gunpowder  to  any  other.  The 
berries  of  this  species,  and  also  of  the  cornel,  are  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly brought  to  market  for  those  of  the  common  buckthorn.  They  are 
easily  distinguished ;  the  true  buckthorn  having  4  seeds,  and  this  only  V ; 
and  the  cornel  one  nut  enclosing  two  kernels.  (Martyn's  Miller.)  The  plant 
of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in 
1835,  8ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted;  and  that  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges  was  still  higher  in  1833,  but  it  has  been  since  cut  down. 
Variety. 

i  R.  F.  2.  angustifo/ia  Hort.,  has  narrower  leaves.  The  plant  of  this 
species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  is  verv  distinct,  and,  in 
1835,  was  6  ft.  high,  after  being  10  3  ears  planted. 


AUBOKETfM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


PART   JI1. 


*  v>:,.  /i'.  i.ATii-o'Lirs  L'Ht'rit.     The  broad-leaved  Buckthorn. 

i  -ii  >if    ^.Tt     ">   t  S   •   Dec   Prod     -.  p  2fi.  ;   Don's  Mill.,  ~.  p.  .'»£. 

T'l  -H'cr,;    ir^,  --'t!\  ;   IK.ul    I/rit^t!  11.;   \Villd.  Abbikl.,  t.  100.  ;   E.  of  PL,  No.  2880. 
ou'r  ;: '••.'"•-I". ':  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Vol.  II. 

S/>fc.  ('//<//•.,  iVr.  Leaves  elliptical,  acuminate,  quite 
i-ntire,  liueated  \\ith  12  or  !.">  lateral  nerves ;  younger 
Iraves  and  cahxes  villous.  Flowers  hermaphrodite. 
(Don's  J ////.,  "ii.  j).  :i2.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  with 
the  habit  of  a  low  tree;  a  native  of  the  A/ores,  on 
the  mountains  of  St.  Michael.  Introduced  in  1778. 
It  flowers  in  Julv,  and  the  berries  which  succeed 
them  are  either  red  or  black,  both  colours  appearing 
on  the  same  plant.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  species;  and  the  whole  plant  is  remark- 
able  for  its  robust  appearance,  and  the  conspicuous"1 
opp<»ite  nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  middle  of 
tin'  leaves.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 
There  is  a  tree  of  it  at  Syon  loft,  hiiih.  In  London, 
plants  are  from  l.v.  to  l.v.  (K/.  each.  At  Bollwyller, 
1  franc  ami  50  cents  ;  ami  at  New  York,  jO  cents. 

A  pp.  i.    Hardy  Species  of  RJiamniis  not  yet  introduced. 

\\.  amygdi'ilinus  Dcsf.  AtL,  1.  p.  1W.,  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Africa,  in  the  fissures  of  roeks,  where  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  .'5ft.,  and  produces  berries  used  for  dveing  vellow.  like  those 
of  J{.  saxatilis. 

H.  iicrsictfdliHH  Moris.  Stirp.  Sard, -Ho.  fasc.  L'.,a  n:itive  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  probably  only  a  synonynie  of  R.  r/mygdalinus. 

H.   \trunifiilius  Smith    Prod    !•'!.  Cira'c.,   1.  p.   \~>~.,   a  native  of 
Crete,  on   the   highest  mountains,  and  probably  only  a  variety 
of  one    of   the    preceding 
sorts. 

H.  Sibthorp\An\is  Scfinlt. 
Si/ft.,  (5.  p.  I'Sii  ,  /i'.  pu- 
bescens  Sibth.  /•'/.  drerc., 
t.  ^o9.,  a  native  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  and  nearly  al- 
lied  to  A.  alplnus,  and  /,'. 
Fnjngula. 

It.     PurstiAnua      /)(•<•. 
Protf.,2.  p.  'Jr..   (Jig.  <MU, 
the  R.  nlnif  ulius  of  Pursh 
but   not    of  I/Heritier,    a 
shrub,    growing     to     the    / 
height  of  ''  ft.,  native   of  '•' 
North    America,    on    the 
bank.-,  of  the  Koorkoosky. 
K.  snntinincus  Pers.,  a  native  of  Galicia,  on  the  banks   of  rivers,  where  it  grows   to  the  height 
of  ii  ft. 

It.  Diiniit(t1t>rus  I'ursh,  a  native  of  the  sea  roasts  of  Carolina  and  Florida. 

The  following  species  probably  belongs  to  another  genus  ;  but,  not  having  seen  the  plant/ve  can 
s,t\  nothing  about  it  of  our  own  knowledge. 

ILrarjiiniJii/iua  Pall.  Koss.,  i>.  ]».  'Jl.  t.  (id.,  \Villd.  Spec  ,  1101.,  and  \.  Du  Ham.,  vol.  iii.  p.  40., 
I  Jiff.  '.!-..  I-  ^aid  to  he  a  tree  resembling  the  hornbeam.  Pallas  says  that  it  abounds  in  the  calcareous 
mountains  of  Kutais,  in  Hussia,  but  that  he  never  saw  its  Mowers.  It  may  possibly  be  a  Planera. 

A  pp.  ii.  Half-liar dy^  or  Green-house,  Species. 

li.  tntr(;rif<',Iins  Dec.  Hort.  Mon«p.,  71  coriaceus  X.v.s'.v  Ilora  /'hys.,  p.  114.  t.  'A'.,  is  a  shrub,  a  native 
fl  Tcnfriff'e.  on  the  highest  peak,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  L'ft.  ;  introduced  in  IS-J'J.  and,  doubt- 

!('  ),/-/;//;  •,!,  -s '  L'H.'rit.  Serf,  (',.  t.  !>.,  /fxyphus  lucidus  MH-HC/I  is  a  shrub,  growing  10  ft.  high 
in  Africi,  at  the  C.M.c  of  <;.,(«!  Unpc;  introduced  ill  177K. 

I!    rrlHf/if<,tius  -I'll. ml),  is  n  native  of  th«-  Cape  of  (;,,,„!   I|,,po,  not  yet  introduced. 

I!  ,  ,;-iinl<it,is  Ait.  Ilort.  Hew.,  1.  |i  ji,.',.,  ix  a  -liruli.  growing  to  the  height  of  ii  ft.  on  the  moun- 
tain- 1,1  'I Vnenfle  ;  in  culture  in  I'.ritMi  green-house.,  in  177*. 

!•'  rr  li'ihii,  II  P..  et  Kunth  Nov.  Sp.  .\iner.7.  p.  .">!.  t.  til".,  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
<.f  i.  IT.  in  Mexieo.  not  yet  introduced 

•  -/    i.l,fill,i>,  Willd.  is  a  trailing    shrub,   a    native  of  Mexico,  resembling   11.   oleoides,   intro- 

l!lll  ,.!    ;• 

'•'•ii  ,  1  p.       f.    '    I  ,  is  a  --hrub,  growing  IP  ft.  high  in  Mexico. 
in  Dec.  Prod.,  .'    p.  _'  ;  ,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  of  which  little  i*  known 
leieare  some  doubtful  green-hoiiM-  specie*,  all  of  which  it    would  br  deMrablr 
prove  fhr:r  degree  of  hardinesi,  and  a«<ist  in  reducing  this  germ?  to  order. 
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C'EANO'THUS  L.     THE   CEANOTHUS,  or   RED  ROOT.    Lin.  Syst. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Brongn.  Mem.  Rham.,  p.  62. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  124. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  31. ; 

Don's  Mill.,'.'.  p.  ;7. 

Synonymcs.     /ih.'unnus  species  L.,Juss.,  Lam.  ;  CYanothe,  Fr. ;  Sakebbaum,  Ger. 
Derivation,     1-rom  kcanothus,  a  name  employed  by  Theophrastus  to  designate  a  spiny  plant,  derived 

from  kco,  to  cleave:  the  modern  genus  has,  however,  npthingtodo  with  the  plant  of  Theophrastus. 

The  English  name  red  root  is  given  to  the  plant  in  America,  from  the  red  colour  of  the  roots, 

which  are  of  a  large  size  in  proportion  to  the  branches. 

Description,  $c.  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  large  red  roots,  herbage  generally 
pubescent,  with  numerous  erect  branches,  seldom  exceeding  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in 
height,  but,  in  one  or  two  cases,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with 
alternate,  serrated,  3-nerved  leaves,  and  white,  blue,  or  yellow  flowers,  in  ter- 
minal panicles,  or  in  axillary  racemes.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  North 
America,  very  ornamental  in  British  gardens,  and  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood,  planted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass.  Most  of 
the  species  produce  seeds  freely  in  British  gardens,  and  they  all  grow  in  any 
common  garden  soil. 

»  1.  C.  AZUXREUS  Desf.     The  azure-flowered  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

Identification.     Desf.  Cat.,  1815,  p.  232. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  31. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  37. 

Si/nonymes.     C.  ca?riileus  Lag.  Gen.  et  Spec.,  1816.,  p.  11.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  110. ;  C.  bicolor  WUld. 

inScAult.Syst.,7.p.65.  ..^         «r       <™. 

Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  291.  ;  Lodd.   Bot.  Cab.,  1. 110. ;  and  our  %.  213. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  acutely 
serrated,  smooth  above,  hoary  and  downy  beneath. 
Thyrse  elongated,  axillary,  with  a  downy  rachis.  Pe- 
dicels smooth.  (Don's  Mil/.,  ii.  p.  37.)  A  very  hand- 
some shrub,  with  brilliant  celestial  blue  flowers  in 
large  panicles;  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  its  bark 
is  considered  as  a  febrifuge.  Introduced  in  1818. 
It  is  the  most  robust-growing  species  of  the  genus, 
attaining,  in  3  or  4  years  from  seed,  the  height  of 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  or  more,  against  a  wall.  It  was  at  first 
treated  as  a  green-house  plant,  but  lately  it  has  been 
found  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  North  American 
species.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew  which  has  stood  out  10  years;  one  in  the  Lew- 
isham  Nursery  which  has  stood  out  4  years  as  a  stand- 
ard ;  and  one  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  10  ft.  in  extent, 
which  stands  out  without  any  protection  whatever. 

A  2.  C.  AMERICAVNUS  L.     The  American  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root  ;  or  New 

Jersey  Tea. 

Identification.    Lin.  Spec.,  281.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  31.;  Hook.  Fl:  Bor. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  124. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  37. 
Engravings.     Duh.  Arb.,  1.  t.  51. ;  Mill.  Ic.  t.  57. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1497.  : 

and  our  ^.214. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrated, 
pubescent  beneath.  Thyrse  elongated,  axillary,  with 
a  pubescent  rachis.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  37.)  A  shrub, 
from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North  America, 
in  dry  woods  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Introduced 
in  1713.  The  leaves  and  steins  of  the  plant  are  pu- 
bescent;  the  flowers  are  small  and  white;  but, being 
produced  in  great  numbers  together,  are  very  orna-  \  ^ 
mental.  They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are 
succeeded  by  bluntly  triangular  fruits,  and,  about 
London,  in  fine  seasons,  it  ripen  seeds.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  most  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
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commonly  known  by  the  name  of  New  Jersey  tea;  the  leaves  having  been 
formerly  dried  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  the  Chinese  tea  plant ; 
and  for  which,  according  to  Pursh,  it  formed  a  general  substitute  during  the 
war  of  independence.  In  Canada,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  of  a  nankin,  or 
cinnamon,  colour.  This  shrub  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and 
is  not  uncommon  in  British  gardens.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
Is.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  Is.  per  ounce.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each. 
At  New  York,  plants  are  15  cents  each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 
*  3.  C.  (A.)  TARDIFLO'RUS  Horn.  The  late-flowering  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

Identification.    Horn.  Hort.  Hafn.,  230. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  31. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  37. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.      Leaves  cordate-ovate,  serrated,    downy  beneath.      Thyrse  elongated,  axillary. 

(Don's  MM.,  ii.  p.  37.)  A  native  of  North  America,  introduced  in  1820,  and,  in  all  probability,  only 

a  variety  of  the  foregoing  species. 

s»  4.  C.  OVA'TUS  Desf.     The  ovzte-leaved  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

Identification.    Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  381. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  31. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  37. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  serrated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  as 
well  as  the  peduncles.  Thyrse  short,  axillary?  (Don's  Mil/.,  ii.  p.  37.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  from  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.  It  is  generally  confounded  in  gardens  with  C.  americanus,  from  which, 
however,  it  appears  quite  distinct.  A  plant  of  this  species  was  in  Knight's 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  in  1830. 

ii  5.  C.  INTERMEVDIUS  Pursh.     The  intermediate  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

Identification.  Pursh  Fl.  Sept.  Amer.,  1.  p.  167.  ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  124. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  32.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  37. 

Spec.  Char.,  8(C.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  mucronately  serrulated,  triple-nerved,  pubescent 
beneath.  Panicles  axillary,  on  long  peduncles,  with  loose  corymbose  pedicels.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  37.)  A  deciduous  shrub ;  a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  woods  of  Tennessee :  introduced 
in  1812,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Height  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  This  species 
is  readily  distinguished  from  C.  americanus  by  its  very  small  leaves,  which  are  not  one  fourth  the 
size  of  those  of  that  species. 

a  6.  C.  SANGUI'NEUS  Pursh.    The  bloody-branched  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

Identification.  Pursh  FL  Sept.  Amer.,  1.  p.  167.;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  125.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  32.;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  37. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  serrated,  pubescent  beneath.  Panicles  axillary,  thyrsose,  on 
very  short  peduncles.  Pedicels  aggregate.  (Don's  MM.,  ii.  p.  37.)  A  shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
height,  found  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
by  its  branches,  which,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  are  of  a  blood-red  or  purplish  colour.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  May  and  June,  are  white,  and  are  produced  on  panicles  not  longer  than 
the  leaves. 

j*  7.  C.  MICROPHY'LLUS  Michx.    The  small-leaved  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

Identification.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  154.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  32. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  37. 

Synonyme.    C.  AypericSldes  L'Herit.  MSS. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  minute,  sub-fascicled,  smooth.  Branches  straight, 
somewhat  decumbent  Corymbs  stalked,  loose,  terminal.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  37.)  A  shrub  growing 
to  the  height  of  2  ft,  found  in  sandy  woods  from  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  introduced  in  1806.  The 
leaves  are  very  small,  not  being  more  than  3  or  4  lines  in  length  ;  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  * 
delicate  habit :  but  it  has  large  red  roots,  as  in  all  the  other  species.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
produced  in  May  and  June ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  almost  globular  fruit 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Ceanothus. 

C.  velutmus  Hook.  'Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  125.  t.  45.,  (fig.  215.)  is  a 
very  beautiful  species,  discovered  by  Douglas,  and  described  by  Pro-  9 1 1 
fessor  Hooker  from  dried  specimens  in  the  possession  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  The  plant  grows  from  3  ft.  to  8ft.  high.  The 
-  leaves  are  broad,  sometimes  subcordate,  obtuse,  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long, 
and  from  3  in.  to  3J  in.  broad ;  and  the  flowers  are  white,  in  terminal 
panicles.  The  plant  is  found  on  subalpine  hills,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Columbia,  and  at  the  Kettle  Falls.  This  seems  a  very  desirable 
species,  and,  when  introduced,  will  probably  be  found  the  next  in 
beauty  to  C.  azureus,  which  it  appears  to  surpass  in  robustness  of 
growth. 

C.  Itevigdtus  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  125.,  also  discovered  by 
Douglas,  and  described  from  dried  specimens,  is  probably  only  a  variety 
of  C.  velutinus.  It  is  found  on  mountains  near  the  coast  of  the  north- 
west of  America,  and  at  Nootka  Sound. 

C.  thyrsiflbrus  Esch.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  Peters.,  x.  p.  221.,  Hook. 
Bor.  Amer.,  i.  o.  125.,  was  discovered  on  the  north.west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica by  Mr.  Menzies.  The  flowers  are  surrounded  by  densely  im. 
bricated,  ovate,  and  acute  bracteas,  which  drop  before  the  blossom* 
are  expanded.  The  calyx  is  blue,  and  the  petals  white.  The  whole 
plant  turns  black  in  drying. 
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\Ve  have  little  doubt  that  all  the  ulK>ve  species  would  cross-fecundate,  and,  consequently,  that  tho 
beautiful  ultramarine  blue  of  the  flowers  of  ('.  azfircus,  or  some  portion  of  it,  might  be  given  to  ('. 
aiiHTHMiius,  which  would  be  a  very  desirable  acquisition.  Indeed,  then-  is  such  a  closegeneral 
resemblance  between  all  the  sorts  described,  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  are  only  races 
or  varieties  of  one  or  two  original  forms.  ('.  a/iireus,  ('.  americamis,  and  ('.  vclutlnus  when  it  can 
be  got,  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  Where  there  is  a  conservative  wall,  and  the  choice  is  limited 
to  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  plants,  C.  ax'ire  s,  which  continues  in  flower  during  the  greater  part  of 
summer,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  one  of  them. 

App.  I.  Half-hardy  Genera  and  Species  of  the  order  Rhamndcea;. 

Spharocilrya  (from  sphaira,  a  sphere,  and  cart/on,  a  nut*  cdulis  Wall.  Fl.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  371.,  Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  27.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  in  forests,  producing  a  fruit  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  It  grows  to  a  tree  of  -V.)  ft.  in  height,  with  ovate,  alternate,  smooth 
loaves,  and  racemes  of  greenish  inodorous  flowers.  When  introduced,  it  will  probably  be  found  not 
more  tender  than  other  Nipal  trees. 

(Vw/ri/ia  .in  honour  of  Anthony  Condal,  M.D.,  the  companion  of  Loefling  in  his  voyages)  micro- 
phylla  Cav.  Icon.,  (i.  p.  It),  t.  ~,-2:>.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  27.,  (fig.  2lti.)  is  a  spiny  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili, 
a  good  deal  resembling  a  Zizyphus. 

i  named  in  honour  of  M.  Sagrrct,  member  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
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cultural  Society  of  Paris,  a  vegetable  physiologist)  Theezans  Brongn. 
M>  'in.  RtHini.,  p.52.,  Don's  Mill.,i\.  p.  28. ;  the7?hamnus  The&zans  of  Lin. 
Mant.,  207.,  and  the  R.  T/tea  of  Osb.  Itin.,  232.,  is  a  shrub  growing  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.,  a  native  of  China,  where  it  is  said  the  poor  make  use  of 
the  leaves  instead  of  those  of  the  true  tea.  The  branches  are  divaricate, 
spiny  at  the  apex.  Leaves  ovate,  smooth,  serrulated.  Flowers  somewhat 
panicled,  glomerated,  in  terminal  spikes,  greenish.  This  species  has  not 
yet  been  introduced ;  though  there  are  plants  bearing  the  name  of  7ih6m. 
nus  Thet-zans  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  growing 
with  great  luxuriance,  which  appear  to  be  only  a  variety  of  .fthamnus 
^laternus. 

S.  oppositifblla  Brongn.,  the  Zizyphus  oppositifblia  of  Wall,  and  S.  ha- 
mdsa  Brongn.,  the  Zizyphus  hambsa  of  Wall.,  are  Nepal  climbing  shrubs, 
which  have  not  yet  been  introduced ;  and  which,  though  marked  as 
requiring  the  green-house,  would  doubtless  stand  against  a  conservative 
wall. 

Sciitia  (from  scutum,  a  shield;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  disk  of  the 
flower)  capensis  Brongn.  Mi'm.  Rham.,  p.  55.,  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  33. ;   the 
7?hamnus  capensis  of  Thunb.,  andCeanbthus  capensis  of  Dec.,  is  a  Cape 
shrub,  growing  to   the  height  of  4  ft. ;  introduced  in  1823,  and  sometimes  to  be  found  in  green- 
houses. 

Retanilla  (rctantlla  is  the  aboriginal  name  in  Peru)  obcordata  Brongn.  Mem.  Rham.,  p.  57., 
Don's  Mill,  ii.  p.  34.,  the  flhamnus  Retanilla  of  Domb.,  and  the  ColleWa  Retanilla  of  Vent.  Hort. 
Cels.,  t.  92.,  is  a  twiggy  shrub,  with  white  flowers,  a  native  of  Peru,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
3  ft  R.E'pfiedra  Brongn.,  the  /Jhamnus£'phedra  of  Domb.,  and  the  ColleU'a  U'phedra  of  Vent.  Choix., 
t.  16.,  is  also  a  native  of  Peru.  Both  these  shrubs  are  in  the  country,  and  are  kept  in  green-houses  ; 
but  we  have  little  doubt  of  their  being  as  hardy  as  the  plants  of  the  genus  Colletia. 

Coll&tia  (named  by  Commerson  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  coun- 
tryman Collet,  who  wrote  upon  the  plants  of  Brest)  spinbsa  Kunth 
Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  7.  p.  58.,  Hook .  Bot.  Miscel.,  1.  p.  153.  t.  44  A, 
(fig.  217.)  the  Colldtm  polyacantha  of  Willd.,  is  a  native  of 
Chili,  Peru,  and  also  of  Brazil.  It  is  a  shrub  with  few  and  small 
leaves,  but  with  numerous,  very  strong,  awl-shaped  spines.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  reddish  yellow,  and  whitish  in  the  centre.  This 
shrub  has  been  tried  in  the  open  air,  both  against  a  wall  and  in 
the  open  border,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden;  and,  in 
it  had  stood  three  years,  without  any  protection,  flowering 
freely  in  the  summer  season,  from  May  to  August.  It  has  stood 
out  for  three  winters  in  the  open  border  in  Buchanan's  Nursery, 
Camberwell,  without  any  protection,  and  against  a  wall  in  the 
Fulham  Nursery.  We  think  we  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  shrub 
for  the  open  border,  at  least  in  dry  sheltered  situations. 

C.  terraty&Ua  Vent.  Choix.,  t.  15. ;    the  /Zhamnus  Spartium  of 
Domb.,  also  from  Peru;  C.  cruciata  Gill,  et  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.,  1. 

p.  152.  t.  43.,  from  sandy  hills  in  La  Plata;  C.ftrox  Gill,  ct  Hook.,  from  Chili ;  L.  uncuia  inn.  et 
Hook.,  the  ulex,  or  furze-like  Collet/o,  also  from  Chili;  C.  Chacaye  G.Don,  the  /.'hamnus 
Chacaye  of  Domb.,  from  Peru  ;  and  C.  tt-tragtina  Brongn.,  also  from  Peru;  are  probably  as  hardy  as  C. 
spinbsa.  They  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil,  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Trcvon  (from  Trevo,  the  name  of  some  Spanish  botanist)  qinnqticndrvis  Meyers  in  Hook.  Bot. 
Misc.,  1.  p.  158.  t.  45.  B,  and  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  35.,  and  T.  trine'rvfs,  are  spiny  shrubs,  growing  to 
the  height  of  4  ft.  or  <>  ft. ;  natives  of  Chili,  on  the  Andes,  and  probably  as  hardy  as  Collet**.  The 
last  species  was  introduced  in  182S. 

Discuria  (from  </»rw.v,  a  disk  ;  the  disk  of  the  flower  being  very  broad)  amcricana  Hook.  Bot.  Misc 
1.  t.  44.  D.,  is  a  spiny  shrub,  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  D.  australis  Hook,  is  a  native  of  New 
Holland;  neither  of  which  has  yet  been  introduced. 

Hovltiia.  (in  honour  of  D.  Hoven,  a  senator  of  Amsterdam,  who  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  travels  of  Thunberg  by  his  good  offices)  dulcis  Thunb.  is  a  fruit  tree  of  Japan,  where  it  is 
called  ken.  and  kenpokonot.  It  has  large,  cordate,  acuminated  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  contain  a  sweet  red  pulp,  which  has  a  taste  somewhat  like  that  of  a  pear.  It  was 
introduced  in  1812  ;  and  a  plant  of  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  has  stood  against  a  south  wall 
since  the  year  1816.  Another  has  stood  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  since  the  year  1816: 
In  both  gardens,  they  have  attained  the  height  of  the  wall ;  and,  though  the  young  shoots  are 
generally  killed  back  in  winter,  when  they  receive  no  protection,  yet  the  plants  grow  vigorously 
during  every  summer.  The  tree,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  in  its  native  country,  is  figured 
in  Ktrmpfer's  Amoen.  Ex.,  2.  p.  809.  In  1830  there  was  a  plant  of  this  species  in  Knight's  Nursery, 
10ft.  high,  in  a  pot. 
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from  <v/n'vr,  a  snake ;  in  allusion  to  the  twisted  stems'  trifivra  Rrongn.  and  Don's  Mill., 
'.'iKimnu-  tntl.'.rus  of  Moc.   et  Se-.-e  ;  and    ('.  Mocinfana  G.  Don,  the  Ceaiu. thus   Mod- 
m.j'no  oi  Div  ,  are  Mexican  shrub.-;  the  latter  introduced  in  1S-J4.     There  are  some  Nepal  specie* 
of  thi-gcnu.-,  not  >et  intro.luced,  which  will  probably  be  found  hardier  than  those  from  Mexico. 

M';.7,-/'.',/!.i  in  honour  of  C.  L.  />'///<•///<•/,  author  of  Herbarium  Mauritaniutn  tifric&na  llrongn. 
and  Don  >  Mill  ,  •-'.  p.  .'  s-;  the  CeanMhus  africanus  of  Lin.  Seb.  Thes.,  1.  t.  i.V.  f.  (i.,  'is  a  Cape  shrub, 
which  ha-  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  green-houses  since  !71iZ.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
purph-h  red  branches,  and  lanceolate,  serrated,  shining  leaves.  It  is  an  elegant  shrub,  consider- 
in:;  the  order  to  which  it  belongs;  and,  on  a  conservative  wall,  would  deserve  the  preference  to 
any  that  «e  have  enumerated. 

/',//;,/,/,//•/>     from  /*}/;/<;,  a   lid,   and  ncrris,  a   skin;  in    allusion  to    the  membraneous  covering 
the    capsuie     < /,;y///c,;  Labill..    Don's  Mill.,  -2.  p.  .;s.,  Sims  Hot.    Mag.,    t.  lf.lt>.,   v  //V.  21^    is    a 
shrub  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  growing  to  the  height 
of  oft.,  and  introduced  in  ISn.v     It  bears  a  general  re- 
semblance to  ('ean&thus  ax-areus;    but  it  has  smoother 
and   more  shining  foliage,  and  cream-coloured  flowers. 
Heing  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  it   will  probab'y 
IK-  found  tolerably  hardy.     There  are  several  other  Ans". 
tralian  species,  and  some   from    the  South  Seas,  which 
.  _^     ,  will  be  found    enumerated   in  Don's  Mi,'/,  >-,  and  in  our 

'^'\  ^£Fvftj&  Hurtu*  Britannfcus,  all  of  which  might  be  tried  against 

X        -^^.--y*  a  conservative  wall. 

X'~^**'^'4  The  genera    Cryptj'mdra  Sitiith,    Rartling/rt    Rrongn., 

Solenantha  (;.  Don,  Tetrapasma  G.  Don,  Trichocephalus 
Brongn.,  /-"hylica  Lin.,8ouIangrVi  Brongii.,(iouan/V/  Jacq., 
C'arpodettis  Furst.,  and  Uliiu'd  Thnnb.,  all  afford  ligne- 
ous plants,  marked  in  Don's  Miller  and  in  our  Hu)tus 
Britannicus  as  inhabitants  of  the  green-house ;  but,  as 
far  as  we  have  observed,  none  of  them  have  been  tried 
against  a  conservative  wall,  except  /Jhyhca  cricoules  /./;;. 
(Hot.  Mag.,t.  ^i'4.,  and  our/f^. 219.),  which  is  a  heath. like 
shrub,  growing  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height ;  and  producing  white  flowers  from  April  to  September, 
which,  in  dry  warm  situations,  on  sandy  soil,  will  pass  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  with  a  little  pro- 
tection. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF    THE    IIALF-HAKDY  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER 
BRUN//CJMJ. 

Tnrur.  are  nine  genera  included  in  this  order  in  Don's  Miller  ;  ami  the  species  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  Cape.  They  are  "much  branched  heath  .like  shrubs,  with  small,  smooth,  or  hardly  pilose 
leaves,"  and  small,  capitate  or  rarely  panicled,  spiked  and  terminal,  or  solitary  flowers.  They 
almost  all  require  a  heath  soil,  and  to"  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the  manner  of'heaths.  Many  of 
them  are,  doubtle.-s,  as  hardy  as  some  of  the  Cape  heaths  have  been  proved  to  be  ;  and,  where  there 
U  an  extensive  range  of  conservative  walling,  a  few  of  each  genus  might  he  tried  against  it.  Kven 
if  they  did  not  live  through  the  winter,  their  foliage  and  flowers,  during  summer,  would  be  interest- 
ing and  ornamental,  and  a  stock  of  plants  for  turning  out  annually  might  be  kept  in  pits. 


CHAP,  xxxvii. 


or  THE  HARDY  OR  HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 

HOMALINAVCE/K. 

7J/.V77.NT77/7-;  Characteristics.  Calyx  funnel-shaped,  its  tube  usually  atlnatc 
to  the  ovarv,  its  limb  \\itb  ?> — l;j  lobes.  JVtals  inserted  into  the  calyx,  as 
many  as  its  lobes,  alternate  with  them,  smaller  than  they,  and  deemed  by  some 
an  inner  \\horl  of  lobes  of  the  calyx.  (Hands  present  in  front  of  the  segments 
of  the  cal\x.  Stamens  arisini:  from  the  base  of  the  petals,  either  singly,  or  in 
threes  or  sixes.  Anthers  ^-celled,  opening  longitudinally.  Ovary  1 -celled, 
with  numerous  ovules.  Styles  :i — ;},  .simple.  Ovules  attached  to  as  many 
parietal  placentas  as  there  are  styles.  Fruit  berried  or  capsular.  Seeds  small, 
ovate,  or  angular,  with  an  embryo  in  the  middle  ot' fleshy  albumen.  Trees  or 
shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  with  deciduous  stipules,  toothed  or  entire.  Flowers 
in  ^pikc-,,  racemes,  or  panicles.  (Linilh-i/  Ininxl.  to  JV.  S.,  p.  7f>.,  adapted.)  The 
ligneous  species  and  varieties  of  which  there  are  living  plants  in  British  col- 
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lections  are  four :  AristotehV/  J\Tucqiiit  and  the  variety  of  this  with  variegated 
leaves ;  and  two  species  of  Azara :  both  genera  are  natives  of  Chili.  The 
genus  AristotehVz  is  considered  by  botanists  as  only  allied  to  Homalonaceae ; 
but  we  have  placed  it  first  in  our  enumeration,  as  being  both  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and  the  hardiest  plant  of  the  order. 

ARISTOTE^L/^  L'Herit.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  inserted 
into  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  15 — 18,  3 — 4  in  a  fascicle  in  front 
of  each  lobe  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  free.  Fruit  a  globose  berry,  3-celled,  the 
cells  2-ovuled,  1 — 2-seeded.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  56.) 

ZAVR^  R.  et  P.  Calyx  4— 7-parted.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  numerous,  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Fruit  a  globose  berry,  1 -celled,  5-seeded 
from  abortion;  seed  covered  with  a  spongy  aril  when  mature.  {Don's  MilL, 
at  p.  55.) 

GENUS  I. 


ARISTOTE^L//!  L'Herit.     THE    ARISTOTELIA.    Lin.  Syst.    Polyadelphra 

Polyandria. 

Identification.     L'Herit.  Stirp.,p.  31  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  56.;  Don's  Mill.,?,  p.  58. 

Derivation.     Named  in  commemoration  of  Aristotle,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  naturalist. 

*  1.  A.  MJcQUi  L'Herit.     The  Macqui  Aristotelia. 

Identification.    L'Herit.  Stirp.,  p.  31.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  56. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  58. 

Synonymes.  A.  glandulfcsa  R.  et  P.  Fl.  Per.  Syst.,  p.  126.,  Pair.  Suppl.,  587. ;  A.  Mdqui  in  Dec.  Prod., 

Engravings.      L'Herit.  Stirp.,  t.  16.  ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  369. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,   t.  44.  ;  N.  Du   Ham., 
t.  33  ;  Otto,  t.  88.  j  E.  of  PI.,  No.  6557. ;  and  the  plate -of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Variety. 

*  A.  M.  2f6liis  variegdtis.     The  variegated-leaved  Macqui  Aristotelia. 

Description,  $c.  The  species  is  a  shrub  with  spreading  branches  and  per- 
sistent leaves,  which  are  almost  opposite,  with  obvious  petioles,  and  disks  that 
are  oblong,  acute,  more  than  2  in.  long,  and  about  1  in.  broad,  dentately  ser- 
rate, glabrous,  and  of  rather  a  full  green  colour.  There  are  stipules,  but  they 
fall  off.  The  flowers  are  small,  green,  and  yellow,  disposed  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes: some  of  the  stamens  are  sterile.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it 
forms  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  diffuse  branches,  growing  to  the  height  of 
6  ft.  The  flowers  are  not  very  showy  ;  but,  in  Chili,  they  are  succeeded  by 
berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  very  dark  purple,  and  at  length  becoming  black. 
They  are  acid,  eatable ;  and  the  inhabitants  make  a  wine  from  them,  which 
they  give  in  malignant  fevers.  In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a  sub-evergreen 
shrub  or  low  tree,  of  very  vigorous  growth ;  so  much  so,  in  a  young  state, 
that,  from  the  shoots  not  being  matured,  they  are  frequently  killed  down  to 
the  ground,  and  the  foliage  more  or  less  injured.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
aristotelia  frequently  flowers,  and,  against  a  wall,  ripens  fruit ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, if  the  tree  were  planted  in  dry  and  rather  poor  soil,  so  as  to  grow 
slowly,  and  not  make  more  wood  every  year  than  it  could  ripen  properly,  it 
would  attain  a  large  size,  and  form  a  very  handsome  hardy  evergreen  shrub  or 
tree.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  at  Oriel  Temple,  near  Dublin,  which,  in  twenty 
years,  has  attained  the  height  of  16  ft. ;  and  there  are  specimens  in  most  botanic 
gardens.  There  is  a  large  one  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  one  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  as  a  low  bush,  which,  in  1835,  flowered 
freely.  There  is  a  tree  at  Syon,  18  ft.  high.  A  standard  in  our  garden 
at  Bayswater  has  stood  since  1831,  without  the  slightest  protection,  and 
flowers  freely;  it  is  trained  to  a  single  stem,  and  is  8  ft.  high;  but  would 
probably  have  been  twice  that  height  if  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  mutilate 
it  for  want  of  room.  The  plant  grows  vigorously  in  any  common  garden  soil, 
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producini:  shoots  3  ft.,  4ft.,  or  oft.  in  length,  when  young;  anil  it  is  readily 
propa-au-d  l>v  cuttings  or  by  layers.  The  latter  mode- is  generally  adopted  in 
British  mir.series.  Plants,  in  London,  are  £v.  <></.  each.  In  the"  ease  of  the 
ari^totrlia  ami  ot'  all  other  shrubs  or  trees  tliiit  are  rather  tender,  it  is  very 
desirable,  in  fold  situations  north  of  London  more  especially,  to  have  reserve 
plants,  against  a  wall,  or  in  pots,  from  which  cuttings  may  be  taken  when 
wanted,  to  snpplv  any  deaths  which  may  occur  in  the  open  narden. 

GENTS   II. 


A/A'R.J  R.  et  P.     Tin:  AXARA.     Lin.  Suit.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

[,lent,ncati-m.     R.  et  }\   Fl.  Per.  et  Chil.    Prod.,  1.  p.  7o.  t.  3<\.  ;  Svst.p.  1/J7.;    D.  Don,  in   Edin.  N.  P. 

.lourn.  Jan.  lv;i  ;   Don's  Mill.,   1.   D.  _"  7.,  'J.  p.  -,;,. 
Dcrii-.itinn.     In  honour  of  Joxcph  Nicholas  Aziira,  a  Spanish  promoter  of  science,  and  of  botany  in 

particular.     Dtm's  Mill.,  i.  p.  LJP7. . 

Description,  &c.     The  species  are  leafy  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate, simple,  stalked, 
stipulate  leaves,  which  are  bitter  to  the  taste  ;  and  flowers  disposed  in  corymbs  or  spikes,  fragrant. 

a  1.  A.  DI-NTA'TA    H.  H  P.     The  toothed-Ar/m/  A/ara. 

llcntitication.      R.  et  P.  Fl.  Per.  et  Chil.  Syst.,   1.   p.  l.iS   ;   Fl.  Per.,  :,. 
t.   kil    fig  .a  ;   Dec.   Prod.,    1.    p.  <jii2.  ;   Don's  Mill.,    1.    p.  i!!»7..  '.'. 

EiifirtiriHps.     R.  et   P.  El.  Per.,  5.  t.  -tdf>.  lig.  a  :   ]5ot.  Reg.,  t.  17SS.  ; 
and  Mirji-r.  -.". 

Spec.  ( Inn'..  \c.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  scabrous,  tomentosc  be- 
neath. Stipules  leafy,  one  large,  the  other  small.  Corymbs  ses- 
sile, feu-  flowered.  Calyx  .'>— 7-parted,  spreading,  with  the  seg- 
ments somewhat  imbricate  in  activation.  Stamens  numerous, 
many  of  them  sterile.  (Dun's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  •>">,  ;!(>.'  An  evergreen 
shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  1'J  ft.  in  its  native 
country  Chili,  in  groves  about  Conception,  where  it  is  called 
Corco'cn.  It  was  introduced  into  Fjigland  in  IS.'JO,  or  before,  and 
Howered  against  a  wall  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1S3.).  The  following  particulars  respecting  it 
are  from  the  But.  Reg  ,  t.  I'M.  Branches  pubescent.  Leaves 
oblong,  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  crenately  sawed,  deep,  bright 
green,  remarkably  glossy.  Elowers  small,  devoid  of  corolla,  yelii  w 
in  the  anthers,  which  are  protnulcd  a  little  Beyond  the  calyx,  tii>- 
posed  in  corymbose  clusters  that  are  shorter  than  the  leaves,  fr;> 
grant.  A.  d'entuta,  in  England,  nailed  to  the  south  face  of  a  wall, 
and  protected  from  wet  in  winter,  forms  a  very  handsome  ever- 
green bush.  No  drought  seems  to  affect  it  ;  for,  after  nearly  two  months  of  the  hottest  and  driest 
weather  known  in  England,  its  leaves  were  perfectly  fresh  and  green.  Jiot.  Jit'tf.,  Sept.  18;x>.) 

*  ~2.  A.  INTE<;RIF<M.IA  If.  ct  P.     The  entire-leaved  Azara. 

Identification.  II.  ft  P.  Syst.  Fl.  Per.  et  Chil.,  l.p.  IX  ;  Fl.  Per.  .',.  t.  -Mi.  f.  a  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  J. 
p.  L'ti'J.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  1.  p".  'J'C.,  '_'.  p.  ~>(\.  ;  Gard.  Mag..  10.  p.  'JS;>. 

Engraving,     R.  ct  P.  Elor.  I'er.,  r>.  t.  4titi. 

Sfice.  ('/'/</•. .  \r.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  entire,  smooth.  Stipules  equal,  j>ermancnt.  Flowers 
spiked.  Calyx  with  a  connivent  deleft  limb,  furnished  with  scales  on  the  inside,  valvate  in  acti- 
vation. Stainens  not  numerous,  all  fertile,  disposed  in  fascicles  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  calyx. 
'  DOJI'X  Mill.,  ii.  ]).  .rxi.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  growing  to  about  12  ft.  high,  and 
found  in  groves  about  Concepcion,  where  it,  as  well  as  A.  dentata,  is  called  Corcolen.  Mr.  Knight 
of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Che  1-ea,  raised,  in  IS.;'.',  plants  of  this  species  from  seeds  obtained  of 
Mr.  Ciiming,  who  had"  imported  them  from  their  native  country.  It  is  probably  only  a  variety  of 
the  preceding.  A.scrritta  R.  et  P.,  another  species,  is  described  in  Dec.  l'i\nl  and  Don's  Mill., 
1' .  p .  ."-li.  This  is  a  native  of  the  same  locality  as  the  others,  and  is  aNo  a  shrub  1J  It.  high.  All 
three  are,  probably,  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

A  pp.  i.  Other  hardy  or  half-hardy  ligneous  Sj>rrics  of  HomalinucetP. 

H/ftrkir,'ll\u  ni'iitili'tiM's  Dec.  is  a  Nepal  shrub,  with  ovate  leaves  and    whitish  flowers.—  Astrdnthus 

white  !!o-.vcrsin  long  spikes,  introduced  in  ISL'.i — \fil/\;ittn/rsijt<'»-(i  1).  Don,  and  A',  ruhifdra  I).  Don 
1)  ,nV\////.,  ».  p.  .07.  ,  are  hardy  Ne|»al  shrubs,  with  the  'inliit  of  .Spiraea  ;  but  they  have  not  yet 
hi-en  intriKiuced.  'I  he  list  generic  name  \\  as  given  by  Professor  Don,  in  honour  of  his  friend 
Patrick  Seill,  !•>).,  ELI)  E.  H  S.  E.  and  I'.LS.,  Secretary  of  the  Wcrncriaii  and  Horticultural 
Societies  rif  Ivlinburgh  ;  a  gentleman  who  has  been  a  great  eiiconrager  of  botany  and  gardening  for 
nnny  year-,  and  to  whose  /eal  and  activity,  and  the  universal  (-teem  in  which  he  is  held  in  his 
native  <  ouutrv,  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  owes  its  existence,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  its 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  HARDY  OR  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 
ANACARDIA'CE^. 

I'lt-ntiJJcatian,     Lindlcy,  in  Introd.  to  N.  S. 

Synont/mcs.       7'crebin'thaceae.    tribe  1.   Anacardit-je    R.   Br.t    and    tribe    2.    Sumachinete     Dec. 
Prod.,  2.  66. 

Distinctive  Chriraclcnslics.  Calyx  in  5,  occasionally  in  3 — 4-,  or  7,  divi- 
sions. Petals  the  same  in  number,  inserted,  in  most,  along  with  the  stamens, 
into  a  perigynous  disk  :  in  some,  not  any.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  dioecious  or 
polygamous.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate  with  them, 
or  twice  as  many,  or  even  more.  Ovary  simple,  superior.  Seeds  solitary. 
Leaves  alternate.  (Lindl.  Introd.  to  X.  S.)  Low  deciduous  or  evergreen 
trees,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

GENUS  I. 


PISTA^CIA  L.     THE  PISTACHIA  TREE.      Lin.  Syst.  Dioevcia  Pentandria. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  1108. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  64.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  61.  and  65. 

Synonyme.     Tferebinthus  Juss. 

Derivation.  From  the  Greek  word  Pistakia,  derived,  according  to  some,  from  Psittakion,  the  name  of 

a  city  j  and,  according  to  others,  from  .the  Arabic  word  Foustaq.  the  Arabian   name  of  Pistacia 

vfera. 

Gen.  Char.  The  sexes  are  dioecious,  and  the  flowers  without  petals.  In  the 
male  plants,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes  that  resemble  catkins ;  every 
flower  is  bracteated  by  a  scale ;  the  calyx  is  5-cleft ;  and  the  stamens  are  .5, 
inserted  into  a  calycine  disk,  or  into  the  calyx,  and  have  4-cornered,  almost 
sessile,  anthers.  In  the  female  plants,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  raceme, 
less  closely  than  in  the  male;  the  calyx  is  3 — 4-cleft;  the  ovary  is  1 — 3-celled; 
the  stigmas  are  three,  and  thickish  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  dry  ovate  drupe,  the 
nut  of  which  is  rather  bony,  and  usually  1-celled,  though  sometimes  it 
shows  two  abortive  cells  at  the  side;  the  cell  contains  a  single  seed, 
which  is  affixed  to  the  bottom.  The  cotyledons  of  the  seed  are  thick, 
fleshy,  and  oily,  and  bent  back  upon  the  radicle.  The  species  are  trees, 
with  pinnate  leaves.  {Dec.  Prod.t  ii.  p.  64-.) 

3f   1.  P.  VE^RA  Lin.     The  true  Pistachia  Nut  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin  Spec.,  1454. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  64.  ;  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  65. 

Synonymes.    Pistacia  officinarum  Hort.  Kew. ;  Pistachier,  Ft:  ;  Pistacie,  Ger.     Pistacchio,  Ital. 

BugnuiHgs.     Blackw.  Icon.,  t.  4(51. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  17.,  and  our  fig.  2-21. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.     Leaves  deciduous,  impari-pinnate,  of  3 — 5  leaflets,  rarely  of 
1  ;  the  leaflets  ovate,  a  little  tapered  at  the  base,  indistinctly  mucronate  at 
the  tip.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.)     A  tree,   a  native  of  Syria,  growing  to 
the  height  of  20  ft.     Introduced  in  1770. 
Varieties.     The  following  are  considered  by  some  authors  as  species  :  — 

$  P.  v.  2  trifolia  Lin.  Spec.,   1454.,   Bocc.  Mus.,  ii.  t.  93.,  has  leaves 

usually  of  3  leaflets. 

?  P.  v.  3  narlonensis  Bocc.  Mus.,  t.  ii.  693. ;  P.  reticulata  Willd.  and 
Don's  Miller ;  has  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  having  prominent  veins. 
A  plant  of  this  variety,  as  a  bush,  in  the  open  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  was, in  1834,  5  ft.  high,  after  having  been  (>  years  planted. 
According  to  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  these  sorts  differ  only  in  the 
size,  shape,  and  consistency  of  the  leaflets,  and  are  by  no  means 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  species. 
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I'AUT   111. 


Dfi.rifid-'i^S-i-.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is 
clothed  with  gre\  bark.  The  branches  are 
spreading,  luit  not  vc-ry  numerous  ;  ami  they 
are  furnished  with  winded  alternate  leaves,  on 
loni:  petiole-.  The  fruit  is  oval,  about  the 
si/r  of  an  olive  :  it  is  reddish  and  furrowed, 
and  it  rontains  a  kernel,  oily  and  mild  to  the 
taste.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Barbarv,  Persia, 
and  Arabia.  It  was  brought  from  Syria  to  Italy 
t>\  the  Kmperor  Vitellius,  whence  it  found  its 
\\a\  to  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is  so  far 
naturalised  as  to  aj)j>car,  in  some  places,  like  a 
native.  (See  l.'i-k)  It  is  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  in  Italy,  for  its  fruit,  which  is 
>ometimes  eaten  raw,  but  more  frequently  in  a 
dried  .state,  like  almonds.  They  are  most  ge- 
nerally used  on  the  Continent  as  sugar-plums, 
heim:  covered  with  sugar,  or  with  chocolate,  under  the  name  of  diablotins  : 
creams  and  ices  are  also  composed  of  them,  coloured  green  with  the  juice 
of  spinach.  Generally,  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  a  fortifier  of  the  stomach,  and 
to  diminish  cough .s  and  colds.  There  is  a  nut  imported  from  the  West. 
Indies,  under  the  name  of  pistachia  nut,  which  is  the  produce  of  quite  a 
ditierent  plant,  probably  a  palm.  In  British  gardens,  the  tree  is  not  much 
planted,  from  its  being  generally  supposed  to  require  a  wall  ;  but,  in  fa- 
\onrable  situations,  it  will  grow  as  a  standard  or  a  bush  ;  as  is  proved  by  a 
plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which  lias  stood 
there  tor  ,>  or  6  years  without  any  protection.  It  will  grow  in  any  common 
tiarden  soil,  and  may  be  propagated,  either  by  nuts  procured  from  abroad,  or 
even  from  the  Italian  warehouses  in  England,  or  bv  cuttings.  Miller  says, 
it'  planted  against  high  walls,  with  a  warm  aspect,  or  as  standards  in  a  shel- 
tered situation,  they  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well ;  but, 
in  severe  frosts,  they  are  often  destroyed.  The  tree,  he  says,  flowers,  and  pro- 
duces fruit  freely  in  England;  but  the  summers  are  not  warm  enough  to  ripen 
the-  nuts.  He  mentions  a  tree,  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham, 
upwards  of  40  years  old,  planted  against  a  wall;  ami  another,  which  had  been 
planted  as  a  standard,  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  grounds,  at  Goodwood, 
in  Su^ex,  where  it  had  stood  many  years  without  the  slightest  protection. 
Till  lately,  there  was  a  very  fine  specimen  at  Syon.  The  foliage  of  the  tree  is 
so  ornamental,  that  no  conservative  wall  ought  to  be  without  one. 

T    ^.  /'.  yV.Ri-Mu'xTin  s  Lin.   The  Turpentine  Pistachia,  "/•  renetiantorC/iiaut 
Turpentine  Tree. 

I<l •  ntijicdtinn      I. in.  Spec  ,  14.1.1.  ;   Dec.  Prod.,  'J.  p.  ()4.  ;   Don's  Mill  ,  '2.  p.  (u. 

Si/n'.iii/im-n.     T.  vul^iris  Timrn.  Inxt.,~>lV.  ;  1'.  viTa  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  4.  ;   1'istachicr  TiTi'binthe,  Fr. ; 

TfrJM-ntin  1'i-t.tcic,  (irr.  ;  Terebinto,  Ital. 
l.,,i>nn-in»s.     Woodv.  Med.  Hot.,  -11.1.  t.  1:1:;.;   Ulackw,  t.  47S.  ;    Dull.    Arb.,  cd.  1.  vol.  2.  t.  87. 

SI»T.  Clmr.,  AT.  Leaves  deciduous,  impari-pinnate,  of  about  7  leaflets,  that 
are  ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  at  the  tip  acute  and  mucro- 
nate.  (Dee.  /'rot!.,  ii.  p.  (>l.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  3()ft.  in  the 
s'nith  of  F, 1 1 rope  and  north  of  Africa.  Introduced  in  Ki.'Hj. 

I'm  let  ii. 

t  I*.  T.  -.i  s))lt(i'i'(H-('ir))(i  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  <il.  The  runnd-frnilcd  Tur- 
j><  nlnie  I'lxlaeliHi  Tree. —  Its  fruit  is  larger  and  rounder  than  that  of 
the  species.  (./.  linnli.  7//.s/.,  i.  p.  ;^7S.  ic.)  It  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  the  Fast.  Keijuien  has  seen  a  cultivated  plant  of  this  variety  in 
a  Lrarden  at  Nisincs.  (Dee.  /'rod.,  ii.  p.  (il. ) 

D'-xfripfifin,  \e.     The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is  that  of/',  vera,  but 

the  leaves  arc   larger,  and  the  fruit  only  a   third  of  the  sixe  ;  the  leaflets  are, 

'-",  lanceolate,  instead  of  being  snbovate.      The  fruit  is  round,  not  succulent. 
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and  somewhat  furrowed;  at  first  green,  and  afterwards  reddish;  but  black, 
or  of  a  very  dark  blue,  when  ripe.  The  leaves  and  flowers  emit  a  very 
resinous  odour,  which  spreads  to  a  considerable  distance,  more  especially  at 
sunset,  when  the  dew  is  falling,  after  a  very  warm  day.  Gerard,  in  describing 
this  tree,  says  that  its  kernel  is  "  clammie/full  of  fat",  and  oilous  in  substance, 
and  of  a  pleasant  savour.  This  plant  beareth  an  empty  cod,  or  crooked  home, 
somewhat  reddish,  wherein  are  found  small  flies,  wormes,  or  gnats,  bred  and 
ingendered  of  a  certaine  humorous  matter,  which  cleavethto  the  inner  sides  of 
the  said  cods  or  homes  ;  which  wormes  have  no  physicall  use  at  all."  (Johnson's 
(rcrard,  p.  143-i.)  Exceedingly  good  figures  of  the  male  and  female  trees 
are  given  by  Gerard,  in  which  the  pods,  or  horns,  produced  by  the  insect  (a 
species  of  Cynips)  when  depositing  its  eggs,  are  exhibited  as  about  the  same 
length  as  the  leaves.  Oliver  states  that  these  excrescences  contain  a  small 
portion  of  very  limpid  and  odoriferous  resin.  The  turpentine  is  procured 
from  the  P.  Tterebinthus,  by  making  numerous  slight  incisions  in  the  trunk 
ami  principal  branches,  from  the  ground  as  high  up  the  trunk  as  a  man  can 
reach,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  July,  according  to  the  Greek  calendar. 
The  terebinth  oozes  out  of  the  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
becomes  hard  and  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  resins 
produced  by  the  pine  tribe,  and  with  resins  generally.  The  colour  is  a  bluish 
or  greenish  white.  It  is  collected  every  morning  from  the  wounds  in  the 
trees  with  a  spatula  ;  and  is  purified  from  any  extraneous  matters  that  may 
have  stuck  to  it,  by  liquefaction  by  solar  heat,  and  by  passing  it  through  a 
sieve.  The  largest  trees,  of  50  or  60  years'  growth,  with  trunks  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
in  circumference,  do  not  yield  above  10  oz.  or  12  oz.  annually  :  hence  the 
high  price  of  the  article,  and  its  adulteration  with  Venice  turpentine,  which 
is  produced  from  the  larch  ;  or  with  common  turpentine,  which  is  drawn  from 
the  Scotch  pine.  The  terebinth  which  is  pure  is  called  the  Chian,  or 
Cyprus  turpentine  (from  Chios,  the  ancient  name  of  Scio)  ;  and,  when  una- 
dulterated, it  is  known  from  the  common  turpentine  by  being  thicker,  and 
possessing  a  far  more  agreeable  odour  ;  it  is  also  destitute  of  bitterness  and 
acridity. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  terebinth  produced  by  the  trees  in 
Scio,  a  correspondent  of  Du  Hamel's  suggests  the  idea  of  grafting  the  P.  vera, 
or  edible-fruit-bearing  species,  on  the  upper  parts  of  trees  of  P.  Terebinthus, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  profitable.  He  states  that  he  has  seen  this  done 
in  a  garden  at  Naples,  and  that  the  fruit  was  much  larger  and  better  than  it 
was  on  those  trees  which  had  not  been  grafted  ;  while  the  stocks  produced  as 
much  resin  as  the  ungrafted  plants  of  the  same  species.  In  British  gardens, 
the  tree  is  not  very  common  :  the  largest  specimen  that  we  know  of  it 
is  a  female  plant,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden, 
22  ft.  high,  that  flowers  every  year,  and  produces  fruit,  which,  though  not  fecun- 
dated, attains  the  size  of  small  peas.  This  species  is  generally  considered  as 
the  hardiest  of  the  genus,  and,  with  P.  vera,  may  be  planted  in  warm  sheltered 
situations  in  the  open  border. 


1  3.  P.  LENTI'SCUS  Lin.     The  Mastich  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec.,  1455.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  65.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  66. 

Engravings.     Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  t.  152.  :  Black,  t.  195.:  Duh.   Arb.,  ed.  nov.,  4.  t.   18.;  and  our 
fig.  222. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate  ;  the  leaflets  8,  lan- 
ceolate ;  the  petiole  winged.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  65.)  A  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  the  Levant. 

Varieties. 

t  P.  L.  2  angustifilia  Dec.,  P.  massiliensis  Mill.  Diet.,  P.  angustifolia 
massiliensis  Town.,  has  leaflets  almost  linear,  and  the  tree  seldom 
exceeds  10  ft.  in  height. 

1  P.  L.  3  chia  N.  Du  Ham.,  iv.  p.  72.,  P.  chia  Deaf.  Cat.  Hort.  Par.,  a 
native  of  Scio,  where  it  produces  the  mastich. 
p  i«  3 
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Description,  $c.  The  species  bears  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  two  preceding  ones, 
in  summer,  when  they  are  clothed  with  foliage ; 
but  it  differs  from  them  in  being  evergreen,  and 
in  having  the  leaves  much  smaller.  Fabricius 
has  observed  that  the  male  plant  sometimes 
produces  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  three  sta- 
mens and  five  styles.  Gouan  has  remarked 
that  the  buds  in  this  species  are  different  from 
what  they  are  in  the  other  sorts ;  the  branch- 
bearing  buds  being  terminal,  and  the  flower  buds 
axillary.  The  leaves  have  sometimes  5  leaflets 
on  each  side ;  and  the  petioles  are  so  much 
winged  as  to  appear  like  pinnae.  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  as 
well  as  being  found  in  a  wild  state.  Desfontaines,  who  travelled  in  Bar- 
bary,  states  that  the  tree  in  that  country,  though  punctured  as  it  is  in  the 
Island  of  Scio,  yet  does  not  yield  mastich ;  but  that  the  wood  gives  out  an 
aromatic  smell  when  burned,  and  the  berries  yield  an  oil  fit  both  for  the  lamp 
and  for  the  table.  The  great  source  of  the  mastich  of  commerce  is  the  Island 
of  Scio,  where  it  is  obtained  from  the  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Chian  turpentine.  The  quantity  produced  there  averages,  according  to  Oli- 
vier, 125,000  Ib.  annually :  but,  according  to  Macculloch,  the  annual  produce  is 
1500  cwt.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1654;  but  it  is 
not  very  common  there.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  P.  Terebinthus,  and  should 
always  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

1  4.  P.  ATLA'NTICA  Desf.     The  Mount  Atlas  Mastich,  or  Turpentine  Tree. 

Identification.    Desf.  All.,  2.  p.  364. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  64.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  66. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  deciduous,  impari-pinnate.  The  leaflets  about  9,  lanceolate,  a  little  tapered 
at  the  base.  The  petiole  between  the  terminal  pairs  of  leaflets  somewhat  winged.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  64.)  A  native  of  sandy  places  in  Barbary  and  about  Constantinople. 

Variety.  $  P.  a.  2  latifdlia  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  64.,  has  leaflets  rounded,  broader  at  the  base  than  those 
of  the  species.  It  was  found  in  the  Isle  of  Scio  by  Olivier. 

Description,  $c.  The  species  is  a  deciduous  tree,  with  a  large  roundish 
head,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  in  Barbary,  near  Coffa,  not  far  from 
Mount  Atlas ;  where,  from  being  found  in  rows,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  cultivation.  The  variety  with  broad  leaves  is  found  in  the  Island  of 
Scio,  and  also  about  Constantinople.  The  drupe  of  this  tree  is  about  the 
same  size  as  that  of  the  Pistacia  jTerebinthus  ;  but  the  tree  seems  to  be  rather 
more  prolific  of  resin.  Desfontaines,  who  discovered  this  species,  and  first 
described  it,  says  that  the  resin  oozes  from  the  trunk  and  branches  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  summer;  and  that,  in  property,  in 
smell,  and  in  taste,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  Oriental  mastich. 
The  Arabs  collect  it  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  chew  it  to  improve  their 
breath,  and  give  brightness  to  their  teeth ;  and  the  Moors  eat  the  fruits,  and 
bruise  them  to  mix  with  their  dates.  This  tree  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
British  gardens. 

GENUS  II. 


TZHU'S  L.     THE   Rnus,  or  SUMACH.    Lin.  Syst.     Pentandria  Trigynia  and 
Dioexcia  Pentandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  369.  ;  Lam  111.,  t.  207.  ;  Kunth  Gen.  Tereb.,  p.  5. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  C6. 
Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  61.  and  p.  69. 

Derivation.  From  rhoos,  or  rhous,  Greek,  which  is  derived  from  rhudd,  a  synonyme  of  rvd,  Celtic, 
red  ;  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  in  autumn.  (Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  69.)  Donnegan  has  given  the  following  explanation  of  the  word  rhous :  — "  A  species  of 
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small  tree,  the  rind  of  which  was  usol  for  tanning,  and  the  fruit  as  a  spice  (Theophrasl.  II.  Pi.,  3. 
18.);  supposed  to  be  some  variety  of  the  Tfhus  Cutinus."  And  others  derive  /fhusfrom  the  Greek 
vcrbrhed,  I  run,  from  the  habit  of  the  roots  running  and  spreading  under  ground  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  tree.  Sumach  is  derived  from  Si'maq,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  plant. 

Gen.  Char.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  dioecious,  or  polygamous.  Calyx  small, 
5-parted,  persistent.  Petals  ovate,  and  inserted  into  a  calycine  disk, 
or  into  the  calyx.  Stamens  5,  inserted  into  a  calycine  disk ;  all  of  them 
in  the  flowers  of  the  male  and  hermaphrodite  sexes  bearing  anthers. 
Ovary  single,  perhaps  from  defect,  subglobular,  of  1  cell.  Styles  3,  short, 
or  not  any.  Stigmas  3.  Fruit  an  almost  dry  drupe  of  1  cell,  with  a  bony 
nut,  which  includes  a  single  seed;  and,  in  some  instances,  2 — 3  seeds  :  when 
one,  perhaps,  by  defect.  Each  seed  is  pendulous  by  a  thread  (the  raphe), 
that  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  Cotyledons  leafy,  their  edges,  on  one 
side,  and  the  radicle,  in  contact.  (Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  66.,  and  Wats.  Dcnd.) 
— Deciduous  shrubs,  generally  with  alternate  compound  leaves  ;  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  South  America.  The  leaves  vary  much,  both 
in  form  and  magnitude ;  and  they  generally  die  off,  in  autumn,  of  a  dark 
red,  or  a  bright  scarlet,  or  yellow ;  on  which  account,  at  that  season,  they 
are  very  ornamental.  Most  of  the  species  are  poisonous,  some  of  them 
highly  so;  and  they  all  may  be  used  in  tanning,  and  dyeing  yellow  or 
black.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  some  of 
them  by  cuttings  of  the  branches. 

§  i.  Cotinus  Tourn. 
Sect.  Char.     Leaves  undivided.     Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

s  1.  R.  CO'TINUS  L.     The  Cotinus  Rhus,  or  Venetian  Sumach. 

Identification.    Lin.  Spec.,  383. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  67. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  69. 

Synonymes.     Cotinus  Coggfgria  Scop.  Cam.,  ed.  2.  No.  368. ;  Mccnch  Meth.^  73.  ;  Cotinus  coriacea 

Duh.  Arb.,  1. 1.  78-;  Venus  Sumach,  Venice  Sumach,  wild  Olive;  Sumach  Fustet,  or  Arbre  aux 

Pe"ruques,  Fr.;  Perucken  Sumach,  Ger. ;  Scotino,  Ital. 
Derivation.    The  term  Cotinus  is  derived  from  cotinos,  a  name  under  which  Pliny'  speaks  of  a  tree 

with  red  wood,  which  is  supposed  to  grow  in  the  Apennines.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  69.) 
Engravings.  Jacq.  Aust,  t.  210. ;  Mill.  Icon.,  t.  270. ;  Lob.  Icon.,  t.  99.  ;  Duh.  Arb.,  t  178  :  and  our 

jTg.  223. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  obovate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  67.) 
A  native  of  sunny  places  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Spain  to  Caucasus.  The  flowers  are  disposed 
in  loose  panicles,  and  have  the  sexes  hermaphrodite. 
The  drupe  is  half-heart-shaped,  smooth,  and  veiny ;  its 
nut  is  triangular.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  abortive,  and 
their  pedicels,  after  the  flowering,  lengthen,  and  become 
hairy.  (Ibid.) 

Description,  $c.  The  Rhus  C^otinus,  though  seldom 
found  higher  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  a  wild  state,  yet  grows  to 
double  that  height  in  gardens,  where  it  forms  a  highly  or- 
namental shrub,  more  especially  when  covered  with  its 
large  loose  panicles  of  elongated  hairy  pedicels,  very  few 
of  which  produce  fruit.  It  is  easily  known  from  all  the 
other  species  by  its  simple,  obovate,  smooth,  stiff,  lucid, 
green  leaves,  rounded  at  the  points,  and  supported  by  long 
footstalks,  which  remain  on  till  they  are  killed  by  frost,  so 
that  the  plant  is  almost  a  sub-evergreen.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  pale 
purplish  or  flesh  colour.  Each  flower  is  composed  of  5 
small  oval  petals,  which  spread  open,  but  are  seldom  succeeded  by  seeds 
in  England.  In  Greece,  and  in  the  south  of  Russia,  the  whole  plant  is  used 
for  tanning,  and  for  dyeing  leather,  wool,  and  silk  yellow.  In  Italy,  about 
Venice,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  black,  and  is  called  by  the  Italians  scotinoy  from 
skotios,  dark.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  found  it  cultivated  under  this  name 
for  tanning,  on  a  little  hill  at  the  back  of  the  inn  at  Valcimaca,  between  Rome 
and  Bologna.  (Corresp.,  i.  p.  325.)  The  plant  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
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Pliny,  who  mentions  it  as  an  Apennine  shrub,  under  the  name  of  Cbggygria - 
In  England,  it  was  cultivated  by  Tradescant,  and  it  is  described  by  Gerard  as 
an  excellent  and  most  beautiful  plant,  "  with  the  leaves  of  the  capparis,  and 
the  savour  of  the  pistachia."  As  an  ornamental  shrub,  it  deserves  a  place 
in  every  garden  where  there  is  room  to  allow  it  to  extend  itself  on  every  side. 
A  dry  loam  suits  it  best;  and  it  is  propagated  by  pegging  down  the  branches 
flat  to  the  ground,  and  strewing  earth  over  them,  through  which  young  shoots 
rise  up,  which  root  at  the  base,  and  may  be  removed  in  autumn.  There  are  old 
plants  of  it  at  Syon ;  and  a  very  fine  one  at  Deepdene,  the  diameter  of  the  head 
of  which  is  nearly  20  ft. :  but  the  largest  in  England  is  at  Enville,  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  it  has  attained  more  than  double  that  size.  Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are  50*.  a  hundred,  or  6rf,  each;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are 
I  franc  each. 

§  ii.    Sumach  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Leave*  impari-pinnate;  leaflets  more  than  3  in  the  leaves  ot" 
each  of  the  first  6  species  of  this  section.  Flowers  m  panicles,  poly- 
gamous, dioecious,  or  hermaphrodite. 

¥  2.  R.  TYPHI'NA  L.     The  Fever  Rhus,  or  Stag's  Horn  Sumach. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec.,  380. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  67. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  70. 

Synonymes.     R.  virginiana  Bauh.  Pin.,  p.  517.  ;  Virginian  Sumach. 

Engravings.     Dull.  Arti.  Ed.  Nov.,  2.  t.  47. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  17  and  1. 18. ;  and  our  fig.  224. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaf  of  8 — 10  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one,  that  are 

lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  hairy  beneath.    Petiole  and  branches  hairy. 

(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  67.)     A  native  of  North  America.     Fruit  hairy,  purple, 

De  Candolle  has  characterised  two  forms  of  this  species  as  follows  :  — 

U  R.  t.  1  arborescens. — Its  form  that  of  a  tree;  its  height  between  10ft. 

and  25  ft.  high  j  leaf  slightly  downy  beneath.  (  WilhL  Enum.t  323.) 
aft  R.  t.  2  frutescens. — Its  form  shrubby ;    its  height  between  2  ft.   arul 

10  ft.  f  and  its  leaf  downy  and  whitish  beneath. 
Description,  $c~     Rhus  ty- 
phina,  in   British  gardens,   is  224: 

either  a  large  shrub  or  a  low 
tree,  with  a  woody  stem,  and 
a  head  composed  of  many 
irregular  branches,  generally 
crooked  and  deformed.  The 
young  shoots  are  covered 
with  a  soft  velvet-like  down, 
resembling  that  of  a  young 
stag's  horn,  both  in  colour 
and  texture;  whence,  and 
probably  also  from  the  crook- 
edness of  the  branches,  the 
common  name.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and  very  conspicuous  in  autumn,  before  they  drop  off',  when  they 
change  to  a  purplish  or  yellowish  red.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  close 
spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  and  the  female  ones  are  followed  by 
seeds  enclosed  in  woolly,  simple,  succulent  covers,  which  are  very  conspicu- 
ous in  autumn.  The  plant  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  almost  every  part  of 
North  America ;  particularly  in  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  was  cultivated 
by  Parkinson  in  1629,  and  is  now  common  in  British  gardens.  There  are  large 
specimens  of  it  at  Syon,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  15  ft.  as  a  tree; 
and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society;  in  each  of  which  places  it  has  attained  the  height  of 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  In  some  parts  of  North  America,  the  wood  is  used  for  tan- 
ning leather,  and  the  roots  prescribed  as  a  febrifugal  medicine.  In  British 
gardens  it  well  deserves  a  place,  from  its  large  and  beautiful  foliage,  and 
its  striking  colour  in  autumn  ;  its  spikes  of  dark  red  fruit;  and  the  singularity 
of  its  branches  in  winter.  As  the  plant  is  of  open  irregular  growth,  and  not 
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of  long  duration,  it  should  never  be  placed  where  it  is  intended  to  act  as  a 
screen.  Like  all  objects  the  chief  beauty  of  which  consists  in  their  singularity, 
it  produces  the  most  striking  effect  when  standing  alone  on  a  lawn.  If  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  either  of  the  forms  of  this  species  may  be  made  an  interest- 
ing small  tree,  but  not  one  of  many  years'  durability.  Price,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  1*.  a  plant,  and  seeds  1*.  an  ounce  ;  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents  a  plant ; 
and  in  New  York,  i.j  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 

¥  3.  R.  (?T.)  VIRIDIFLO'RA  Poir.     The  green-flowered  Rh us,  or  Sumach. 

Identification.     Poir.  Diet,  7.  p.  504. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  67.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  70. 
Synonyine.     R.  canadense  3////.  Diet.,  No.  5. 

Sprc.  Char.,  #r.  Leaf  of  8 — 10  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one,  that  are 
lanceolate-oblong,  serrate,  pubescent  beneath.  Petiole  and  branches 
rather  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  GO.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America. 
Flowers  green,  in  upright  racemes.  Probably  a  variety  of  R.  glabra.  (Ibid.) 
The  plant  of  R.  viridiflora  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  was,  in  1834,  10ft.  high,  after  having  been  10  years  planted. 

a  4.  R.  (?T.)  GLA'BRA  Lin.     The  glabrous  Rhus,  or  Scarlet  Sumach. 

Identifications.     Lin.  Spec.,  380.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  67.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  70. 
Engravings.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  15. ;  and  our  fig.  225. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Leaf  glabrous,  of  8 — 10  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one ; 
leaflets  lanceolate-oblong,  serrate,  whitish  beneath.  Branches  glabrous. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  67.)  A  native  of  North  America.  Fruit  covered  with 
silky  hairs,  red.  De  Candolle  has  distinguished  three  forms  of  this  spe- 
cies ;  namely :  — 

st  R.  g.  1  hermaphrod\ta,  with  hermaphrodite  sexes,  and  greenish  flowers  ; 

the  R.  glabra  Wttld.  Spec.,  i.  p.  1478.,  and  figured  in  Dill.  Elth.,  t.  243. 

a  R.  g.  2  dioica,  with  dioecious  sexes,  and  greenish  flowers,  figured  in 

Lam.  Ill.,t.  207.  f.  1. 

a  R.  g.  ?  3  coccinea,  the    R.  carolinianum  of  Mill.  Diet.,  and   the  R. 
elegans  of  Ait.,  Loddiges's  Catalogue,  and  of  nurseries  generally, 
figured  in  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  16.,  has  dioecious  sexes,  and  red  flowers. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  more  upright  habit  of  growth,  and  smoother 
branches   and    leaves,   than  R.  glabra.      The  leaves  are   glaucous 
underneath  ;  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  rich  velvety  crimson. 
Description,  fyc.  The  general  appearance  of  the  species 
is  similar  to  that  of  R.  typhina ;  but  the  plant  is  smaller, 
the  branches  more  spreading  and  smooth,  and  the  leaf- 
lets wider,  less  serrated,  and  of  a  deeper  green.     There 
are  many  varieties  of  R.  typhina  in  North  America; 
and,  to  us,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  R.  glabra  is 
only  one  of  these.     According  to  Kalm,  the  species  or 
variety  under  notice  is  exceedingly  common  in  woods 
throughout  great  part  of  North  America,  both  in  culti- 
vated and  uncultivated  districts.     In  woods,  it  is  found 
on  the  margins  of  open  glades;  and,  in  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country,  it  less  common  in  low  meadows  than 
in  corn  fields.     "  It  is  like  a  weed  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and,  if  a  field  be  left  a  few  years  uncultivated, 
this  shrub  overruns  it,  from  berries  which  are  brought 
by  birds;  and,  when  the  ground  comes  again  into  til- 
lage, the  roots  stop  the  plough  very  much.     The  fruit 
remains  on  the  shrub  during  winter ;  but  the  leaves  drop 
very  early  in  autumn.     It  seldom  grows  above  9  ft.  high.     The  wood  burns 
well,  without  much  crackling.     On  cutting  the  stem,  a  yellow  juice  comes 
out  between  the  bark  and  the  wood ;  one  or  two  of  the  outer  circles  of  the 
wood  are  white,  bnt  the  innermost  are  of  a  yellowish  green ;  it  contains  a 
pith  frequently  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  more,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  so 
loose,  that  it  is  easily  pushed  out  by  a  stick.     The  branches,  boiled  with  the 
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berries,  afford  a  black  ink-like  tincture.  The  berries  are  eaten  by  children 
with  impunity,  but  they  are  very  sour :  they  are  red,  and  are  made  use  of 
for  dyeing  that  same  colour."  (Martyn's  Miller.)  Professor  Rogers,  in 
Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  294.,  observes  that  the  berries  contain  a 
large  portion  of  the  malic  acid,  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  lemons  in 
various  preparations  of  domestic  economy  and  medicine  :  the  leaves  are  used 
in  tanning.  In  British  gardens,  this  sort  has  been  cultivated  since  1726.  A 
plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in  1834,  C  ft. 
high,  after  being  10  years  planted.  The  history  and  culture  are  the  same 
as  those  of  R.  typhina. 

&  5.  R.  PUVMILA  Michx.     The  dwarf  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

Identification.  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  182.;  Pursh  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  204.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  67. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  70. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Dwarf,  downy  in  every  part.  Leaf  of  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one ; 
the  leaflets  are  oval,  cut  in  a  toothed  manner,  and  tomentose  heneath.  Fruit  silky.  (Dec.  Prod. 
2.  p.  68.)  A  native  of  Upper  Carolina,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  \80C>.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  1ft.,  and  flowers  in  July.  Mr.  John  Lyon,  who  discovered  this  species,  when  col- 
lecting the  seed,  "  got  poisoned  all  over  his  body,  and  was  lamed  for  a  considerable  time." 
(Ph.)  The  species  is  not  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  or  in  the  arbo- 
retum of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

^  6.  R.  VERNICI'FERA  Dec.     The  varnish-yielding  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  68.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  70, 

Synonymes.     Sitz,    or  Urus,  Japanese,  according  to  Kccmpfer  Am.,  791.  t.  792.  ;  It.  vernix  I.in. 

Mat.  Med.t  151.,  and  Thun.  Jap.,  121.,  not  of  other  authors  ;  R.  juglandifolium  Wall,  in  Lift. 

Don.  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  not  of  Willd. 
Engraving.    Ksempf.  Amcen.,  t.  792. 

Spec.  Char.t  $c.  Leaf  of  5 — 6  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one  ;  all  ovate, 
acuminate,  entire,  rather  glabrous  above,  beneath  bearing  velvety  "pubescence. 
Petiole  and  branches  softly  woolly.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  68.)  A  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  Japan  and  Nepal.  The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  that 
of  R.  typhina;  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  more  like  those  of  some 
species  of  Juglans  or  Carya.  The  plant  also  seems  to  be  of  more  robust 
growth  ;  a  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
having,  in  6  years,  attained  the  height  of  1 1  ft.  Though  marked,  in  some 
works,  as  a  green-house  shrub,  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common  spe- 
cies; and  it  is  especially  worth  culture  on  account  of  its  magnificent  leaves. 
Thunberg  affirms  that  the  very  best  Japan  varnish  is  made  from  this  spe- 
cies, which  is  the  .Rhus  vernix  of  Lin.  Mat.  Med.,  though  not  of  Lin.  Sp. 
Plan.;  it  grows  in  abundance  in  many  parts  of  that  country;  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  several  places,  on  account  of  the  advantage  derived  from  it.  The 
varnish,  which  oozes  out  of  the  tree  on  its  being  wounded,  is  procured 
from  stems  that  are  three  years  old,  and  is  received  into  some  proper 
vessel.  When  first  collected,  it  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  cream  ;  but  grows  thicker  and  black  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  so  transparent,  that,  when  laid,  pure  and  unmixed, 
upon  boxes  or  furniture,  every  vein  of  the  wood  may  be  clearly  seen 
through  it.  For  the  most  part,  a  dark  ground  is  spread  underneath  it, 
which  causes  it  to  reflect  like  a  mirror;  and  for  this  purpose  recourse  is 
frequently  had  to  the  fine  sludge  which  is  collected  in  the  trough  under  a 
grindstone ;  or  to  ground  charcoal ;  occasionally,  a  red  substance  is 
mixed  with  the  varnish,  and  sometimes  leaf  gold  ground  very  fine.  This 
varnish  hardens  very  much,  but  will  not  endure  any  blows,  cracking  and 
flying  almost  like  glass;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  stand  boiling 
water  without  receiving  any  damage.  With  this  the  Japanese  varnish 
over  the  posts  of  their  doors  and  windows,  their  drawers,  chests,  boxes, 
scimitars,  fans,  tea-cups,  soup-dishes,  their  portable  stools,  and  most 
articles  of  household  furniture  which  are  made  of  wood.  {Mart.  Mill.) 

ft  7.  R.  VENENANTA  Dec.  The  poisonous  Rhus,  Poison  Wood,  or  Swamp  Sumach. 
Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  68. ;   Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.'71. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  126. 
Synonymes.       R.  vernix  Lin.  Spec.,   380.,    Bie.  Med.    Sot.,    1.  p.  96.  t.  10.  ;    Toxicodendron  pin- 
natum  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  5. ;  Poison  Sumach,  Poison  Elder. 
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Engi-avings.  Dill.  Elth.,  t.  292. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  1. 19.;  Big.  Mod.  Bot.,1.  t.  ly.  ;  and  om  Jig.  226 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaf  rather  glabrous  than  pubescent,  of  5 — 6  pairs  of  leaflets, 
and  the  odd  one,  which  are  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  and  beneath 
reticulately  veined.  (Dec.  1'rod.,  ii.  p.  08.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  commonly  called  there  poison  sumach,  or 
poison  wood.  The  drupe  is  white,  and  the  nut  furrowed.  (Ibid.) 

Description,  #c.  In  its  native  country,  this  species  is  a  shrub  or  low  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft. ;  but  it  does  not  grow  so  vigorously  in  British 
gardens,  probably  from  not  being  sufficiently  attended  to  in  regard  to  soil, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  very  moist,  as  the  name  swamp  sumach  implies.  The 
leaves  are  divided  like  those  of  K.  typhina  and  7^.glabra;  but  they  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  both  kinds  in  being  smooth,  shining,  and  having 
the  leaflets  very  entire,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  the  veins  of  a  purplish  red 
colour.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
which,  in  1834,  was  4ft.  high,  after  being  5  years  planted.  There  are  also 
plants  of  the  same  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  The  leaves 
die  off  of  an  intense  red  or  purple;  and  are,  in  the  autumn  season,  strikingly 
beautiful.  This  species  is  a  native  of 
swamps  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  England ;  and  it  is  also 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Japan. 

The  milky  juice  stains  linen  a  dark  brown. 
The  whole  shrub  is  in  a  high  degree 
poisonous  ;  and  the  poison  is  communi- 
cated by  touching  or  smelling  any  part  of 
it.  In  forty-eight  hours,  inflammation  ap- 
pears on  the  skin,  in  large  blotches,  prin- 
cipally on  the  extremities,  and  on  the 
glandulous  parts  of  the  body :  soon  after, 
small  pustules  rise  in  the  inflamed  parts, 
and  fill  with  watery  matter,  attended  with 
burning  and  itching.  In  two  or  three 
days,  the  eruptions  suppurate ;  after  which 
the  inflammation  subsides.  Some  persons 
are  incapable  of  being  poisoned  with  this 
plant ;  but  those  who  are  of  unstable  habits 
are  more  likely  to  receive  it.  According  to  Kalm,  an  incision  being  made, 
a  whitish  yellow  juice,  which  has  a  nauseous  smell,  comes  out  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood:  it  is  noxious  to  some  persons,  but  does  not  in 
the  least  affect  others.  On  Kalm  himself  it  had  no  effect,  except  once,  on 
a  hot  day,  when,  being  in  some  perspiration,  he  cut  a  branch,  and  carried  it 
in  his  hand  for  half  an  hour,  smelling  it  now  and  then.  It  produced  a  violent 
itching  in  his  eyelids  and  the  parts  thereabouts.  During  a  week,  his  eyes  were 
very  red,  and  the  eyelids  very  stilf,  but  the  disorder  went  off  by  washing  the 
parts  in  very  cold  water.  (Mart.  Mill.}  In  British  gardens,  this  species  is  not 
very  common  ;  but  it  well  deserves  culture,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
smooth  shining  foliage  at  all  seasons,  and  of  its  almost  unparalleled  splendour 
in  the  autumn,  from  the  time  that  the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour,  till  they 
ultimately  drop  off  with  the  first  frost.  We  would  recommend  that  the  plant 
should  always  have  a  label  attached  to  it,  indicating  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
the  leaves,  even  when  touched  or  smelled  to.  Plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, are  Is.  6d.  each,  seeds  2s.  an  ounce ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50 
cents  a  plant ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  a  plant. 

s»  8.  R.  CORIAVRIA  Lin.     The  hide-tanning  llhus,  or  the  Elm-leaved  Sumach. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec.,  379.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  67. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  70. 

Derivation.      The  specific  name  of  Coriaria  was  given  to  this  plant  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 

Turks  in  tanning  leather ;  and  it  was  also  a  name  of  the  Ahiis  among    the  Romans,  from  the 

same  quali -y. 
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our  «'*,'>•  '--"-  •"• 


\Vati.    Dfiul.  Urit.,t.  13d.;     Blackw  ,  t. 


Plenck.  Icon. 


Sj)ec.  Char.,  iVr.  Leaf  villose,  of 
5 — 7  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd 
one  ;  leaflets  elliptical,  and  toothed 
with  large  and  blunt  teeth.  The 
petiole  smooth  at  the  tip,  a  little 
margined.  (Dec.  IJrod.,  ii.  p.  07.) 
A  native  of  sunny  rocky  spots  in 
the  south  of 
Europe,  from 
Portugal  to 
v  Tauria.  Fruit 
villose.  (Ibid.) 

Description  tti(<\ 

The  general  habit 
of  this  plant  re- 
sembles that,  of  If. 

t  vphina  ;  but  it  is  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  The  leaflets  are  about  2  in.  long, 
ami  .',  in.  wide,  of  a  pale  green,  serrated,  and  in  general  appearance  resembling 
the  leaves  of  the  common  elm.  The  flowers  are  in  large  loose  panicles,  of  a 
\\hitish  green;  and  they  appear  in  July,  but  are  seldom  followed  by  seeds  in 
England.  The  seeds  are  used  at  Aleppo,  ground  into  powder,  as  a  provocative 
to  appetite,  as  mustard  is  in  Britain.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  in  1040.  In  British  gardens,  this  species  is  not  uncommon.  Plants, 
in  London,  co.^t  l.v.  ()d.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc. 


1).  A'. 


COPALI.I'NA  Lin. 


»•  Mastich-trce-leavcd 


Dec.    Prod.,   '>.  p.  tis.  ; 
,  t.  :i41.  ;   Pluk.  Aim.,  p. 


's  Mill.,  L>.  p.T-2. 
f.  1.  ;  and  our  Jig.  2<-<». 


Leaf  glabrous  above,  a  little  pilose  beneath,  of  5 — 7  pairs 
of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one;   leaflets  lanceolate  and  entire.     Petiole  winged 


and  jointed.     Root  stoloniferous. 
(Dec.  I'ru(l.yli.  p.  OS.) 


Flowers  yellow  u;reen.    Sexes  dioecious. 


I'aruii/. 


R.  c.    'I   It 
Flower 


cnnl/ifi  .inc.  Hort.  Schon.,  t.  :>4^.  —  Root  not  stoloniferous. 
\\hitish.      Panicles  more  contracted  than  in  the  species. 
n,  AT.      The  leaves  and 


Dcscrtpl      , 

veneral  habit  of  the  plant  are  those 
'..f  If.  t  vphina,  but  it  seldom  grows  to 
the  hei'ulit  of  more  than  4  ft.  or  .5ft. 
The  branches  are  smooth,  and  the 
leaflets  entire  with  acute  points  ; 
they  are  linht  green  on  both  sides, 
and  in  autumn  change  to  a  fine  pur- 
pie.  The  petiole,  as  in  It.  (  oriaria, 
i-  somewhat  winged  towards  its  tip, 
uhich,  with  other  circumstances,  in- 
duces  us  to  think  that  they  may  both 
be  \;irietie>  of  the  same  sptcie-. 
/•'.  i'0|)aHina  is  found  in  dr\  fields 
and  \\oods,  particularly  in  sandy 
voil,  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina. 
The  leaves  are  HM-d  as  tobacco  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi.  Tin-  species  \\as  intro- 
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tluced  into  England  in  1697,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections. 
There  are  good  plants  of  both  the  species  and  the  variety  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges.     Plants  of  the  species,   in  London,  are  ].?.  6d.  each,  and 
M-ctls  \s.  an  ounce;  at  New  York,  37 A  cents  a  plant. 
„*  i  10.  R.  RADiV-ANS  L.      The  rooting-ir0Hr//«/  Rhus,  or  Sumach  ;  or 

Poison  Oak. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec.,  381.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  69.  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  71. 

Xi/n->/ii/mes.     R.  Toxicodendron  var.  a,   Michx.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer>\   1.  p.  185.;  and  R.  T.  var.  /3  Torrei/ 

Fl.  U.S.,  1.  p.  322. 
Engravings.    Big.  Mcd.  Bot.,  t.  42. ;  and  our  Jig.  230. 

SiH-c.C/t(ir.t$c.  Leaf  of  one  pair  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one,  the  odd  ono 
upon  a  petiole;  all  glabrous  and  entire.  (Dec.  Prod.t  ii.  p.  69.)  A  native  of 
North  America.  De  Candolle  has  characterised  three  forms  of  this  species 
as  follows :  — 

.1  R.  r.  1  mlgaru.  —  Stem  climbing  by  means  of  roots  emitted  from  it ; 

leaflets  large,  ovate.     R.    Toxicodendron   vulgare   Ph.    Fl.  Amci: 

Sept.,  i.  p.  205. ;    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1806. ;  Toxicodendron  vulgare,  and 

T.  voliibile  Mill.  Diet.    This  often  poisons  upon  mere  touching. 

1  R.  r.  2  volubilis. — The  stem    climbing,   scarcely  emitting  roots ;    the 

leaflets  large  and  ovate.  Toxicodendron  volubile  Mill.  Diet. 
1  R.  r.  3  microcdrpa. — Leaflets  oblong-oval  with  a  tapered  long  point ;  the 
fruit  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  forms.  R .  Toxicodendron 
microcarpon  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  205.  There  is  a  figure  of  this 
in  Dill.  Elth.,  t.  291.  fig.  375.  A  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in  1834,  4  ft.  high,  after 
having  been  8  years  planted. 

Description,  fyc.  This  species,in  America,  has         *^fip&  V\ 

a  low  shrubby  stem,  and  forms  a  bush  from  2  ft.    ^j&  En     ^___Sj)        2SO 
to  3  ft.  in  height,  whence  shoots  proceed  near  <&j  /M&^m 

the  bottom  to  the  distance  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  ^^^vH^Z. 
on  each  side,  rooting  at  the  joints,  and  com- 
pletely occupying  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Placed  near  a  wall  or  a  tree,  the  shoots  climb 
up,  and  root  into  the  joints  of  the  wall,  or 
into  the  furrows  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  if  the 
latter  should  be  old.  It  is  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia;  sometimes  covering  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  a  great  extent ;  and  at  other  times  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  trees,  and  penetrating  the  bark  with  its  fibrous  roots.  When  the  stem 
is  cut,  it  emits  a  pale  brown  sap  of  a  disagreeable  scent;  and  staining  so  pow- 
erfully, that  letters  or  marks  made  upon  linen  with  it  cannot  be  obliterated, 
but  grow  blacker  the  more  the  linen  is  washed,  not  being  acted  upon  by  com- 
mon chemical  agents.  (ChurchUFs  Medical  Botany,  vol.  ii.)  In  Bigelow's 
Medical  Botany,  it  is  stated,  that  the  plant  is  as  common  in  the  woods  of 
America  as  the  ivy  is  in  the  woods  of  Europe;  "  and  the  terrible  effects  of  its 
poison  are  so  frequent,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  An 
American  young  man,  who  was  cutting  wood,  had  his  feet,  hands,  and  arms  so 
dreadfully  blistered  by  an  unwary  approach  to  this  plant,  that  he  could  not 
work  for  some  days."  Kalm  relates  that  the  plant  is  poisonous  to  some 
persons,  but  less  so  to  others,  and  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  with  respect 
to  it  as  with  R.  venenata.  (See  p.  553.)  He  mentions  the  case  of  two  sisters, 
one  of  whom  could  manage  a  plant  of  R.  radicans  without  being  affected  by 
its  venom  ;  whilst  the  other  felt  its  exhalations  as  soon  as  she  came  within  a 
yard  of  it,  or  even  when  she  stood  to  windward  of  it  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance. Kalm  says  that  the  poison  had  not  the  least  effect  upon  himself, 
though  he  tried  it  in  various  ways,  and  once  squirted  the  juice  into  his  eye ; 
but  that,  on  another  person's  hand,  which  he  had  covered  very  thickly  with 
it,  the  skin,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  became  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  tanned 
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leather,  and  peeled  off'  afterwards  in  scales.  (Travels,  i.  p.  177.,  as  quoted  in 
Martijrfs  Miller.)  R.  radicans  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1640, 
and  is  common  in  collections  in  two  distinct  varieties.  One,  a  dwarf  kind, 
about  a  yard  or  less  in  height,  with  several  upright  stems ;  and  emitting  from 
about  the  bases  of  these  stems  numerous  prostrate  runners,  which  extend 
several,  sometimes  many,  feet  from  the  plant,  and  root  into  the  earth  :  the  other 
rising  to  a  much  greater  height,  having  fewer  stems,  and  being  but  little  prone 
to  emit  prostrate  runners,  but  producing,  in  the  upper  part,  flexile  and  rather 
long  branches,  that  climb  when  contiguous  to  objects  of  support;  perhaps 
rather  by  emitted  fibres  than  by  convolution. 

„*  1  11.  R.  (R.)  TOXICODE'NDRON  Lin.   The  Poison-tree  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

Identification.    Lin.   Spec.,  381.;    Hook.   Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,    1.  p.  127.:  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  69.:  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  72. 
Synonymes.  R  Toxicodendron  guercifolium  Michx.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  182.,  Pursh  Fl.  Sept.  Amer., 

1.  p.  205.  ;   Toxicodendron  pubt'soens  Mill.  Diet.,   No.  2.,  R.  T.   serratum  Mill.  Diet. ;  the   com 
'   mon  Poison  Oak,  Poison  Nut,  Poison  Vine. 
Engraving.    N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  48. ;  and  our  fig.  231. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.      Leaf  of  one  pair  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  the  odd  one 
upon  a  petiole;  all  inciso-angulate,  pubescent.    (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  G9.)     A 
native  of  North  America.    Dr.  Hooker  remarks,  that  American  botanists  are 
at  variance  with  regard  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  7?.  Toxicoden- 
dron and  R.  radicans.  Nuttall  says,  that  they  are  certainly  different.  Pursh, 
and  most  other  authors,  either  unite  them,  or  speak  with  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  their  distinctive  characters.  (Hook.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  127.) 
Description,  tyc.     The  general  appearance 
of  this  shrub  closely  resembles  that  of  R.  ra- 
dicans, of  which,  in  all  probability,  it  is  only 
a  variety.     The  male  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced on   separate  plants   from    the   female 
ones,  come  out  from  the  side  of  the  stalks, 
on  close  short  spikes,  and  are  of  a  pale  green. 
The  female   flowers   are   produced  in  loose 
panicles,  agreeing  in  shape  and  colour  with 
the  males ;  but  are  larger,  and  have  a  round- 
ish germ  supporting  three  very  short  styles. 
This  species  is  common  in  woods,  fields,  and 
along  fences,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  where, 
like  the  .Rhus  radicans,  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  poison  oak,  or  the  poison  vine. 
R.  Toxicodendron  was  introduced  into  Eng-  231 

land  in  1640,  when  it  was  cultivated  in  the 
Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham  ;  it  is  now  frequent  in  collections. 
R.  Toxicodendron  yields  a  yellowish  milky  sap,  the  properties  of  which,  as 
an  indelible  ink,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sap  of  R.  radicans.  The  plant  in 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834,  formed  a  bush  5  ft. 
high,  and  5  ft.  in  diameter,  after  having  been  10  years  planted ;  and  it  is  there 
readily  distinguished  from  R.  radicans  by  its  deeply  sinuated,  or  almost 
pinnatifid,  leaflets. 

§  iii.   Thezem  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaf  of  3 — 5  sessile  leaflets,  disposed  palmately.  Flowers  in 
short  racemes.  Sexes  dioecious.  Styles  3,  distinct,  short.  Drupe  round- 
ish, marked  at  the  tip  with  3  tubercles ;  the  nut  compressed.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  72.) 

12.  R.  PENTAPHY'LLA  Desf.     The  five-leajleted-leaved  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 


Identification.    Desf.  Fl.  Atl.,  1.  n.  267.  t.  77. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  72.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  75. 
Synonymes.     flhamnus'  pentaphyllus  Jacq.    Obs.,  2.  p.  27. ;    R.  Thezfcra  (from  thexas,  a  point,  in 

reference  to  the  prickles),  Pers.  Ench.,  I.  p.  325.,  Tin.  Pug.,  1.  p.  7. 
Engraving.     Bocc.  Sic.,  t.  21. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.    Branches  bearing  spines.     Petiole  indistinctly  winged.     Leaflets  3 — 5,  linear-lance- 
£  au  the  tip  broader»  obtuse,  entire,  or  having  3  teeth.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  72.)  A  shrub,  growing 

to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  a  native  of  Sicily  and  Barbary,  and  introduced  in  1816.      The  frnif  is  icidu- 

lous  and  eatable,  and  the  bark  dyes  red,  and  is  used  in  tanning  leather. 
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&   13.  R.  ZIZY'PHINA  Tinco.     The  Zizyphus-like  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

Identification.  Schrank  in  Flora,  1819,  p.  314. ;  Tin.  Pug.  Sic.,  1.  p.  8. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  72. ;  Don's 
Mill.,  2.  p.  15. 

Synonymcs.  /Zhamnus  tripartlta  Ucria,  and  Zizyphus  tripartlta  Roem.  et  Schult  Syst.,  5.  p.  342., 
and  6.  p.  663. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  divaricate,  bearing  spines.  Leaflets  3,  glabrous,  glossy  above,  wedge- 
shaped,  toothed  more  than  half  their  length.  Racemes  terminal.  (Dec.  Prod.,  p.  72.)  A  shrub, 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Sicily,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4ft.  Introduced  in 
1800. 

§  iv.  Lobddium  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaf  of  3  leaflets,  and  palmately  disposed  on  the  tip  of  the  com- 
mon petiole,  cut  in  a  serrate  manner,  the  teeth  large.  Flowers  in  a  dense 
catkin.  Sexes  polygamous.  There  are  two-lobed  glands  under  the  ovary, 
alternate  with  the  stamens.  Styles  3,  short,  distinct.  Drupe  rather  com- 
pressed, villose.  Nut  smooth.  Aromatic  shrubs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  72.) 

»  14.  R.  SUAVE\)LENS  Ait.     The  sweet-scented  Rhus,  cr  Sumach. 

Identification.    Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  368. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  72.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  75. 

Synonymes.  3/yrica  trifoliata  Hortul.,  and,  perhaps,  of  Lin.  ;  Toxicodendron  cren&tum  Mill.  Diet., 

No.  5. 
Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Leaflets  oval,  a  little  angular  in  the  middle,  glabrous.   (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  72,  73.)    A 

native  of  Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  produces  its  greenish-yellow  flowers  in 

May.     It  was  introduced  in  1759,  but  is  not  common  in  collections ;  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same 

as  the  following  sort. 

a  15.  R.  (s.)  AROMA'TICA  Ait.      The  aromatic  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  367.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  73. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  75. 
Engraving.    Turp.  in  An.  du  Mus.  5.  p.  445.  t.  30. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaflets  oval,  a  little  angular  in  the  middle,  pubescent  in  a 
pilose  manner.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  73.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in 
Kentucky,  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  Introduced  in  1772.  Nuttall  has  stated  that  the  drupes  are 
acid  and  eatable.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  in  dense  terminal  spikes.  The 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in  1834,  4  ft.  high,  after 
being  10  years  planted. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Rhus,  hardy  and  half-hardy. 

In  Don's  Miller,  ninety-seven  species  of  this  genus  are  described  ;  but,  if  it  were  possible  to  bring 
them  all  together,  and  cultivate  them  in  the  same  garden,  we  question  much  if  there  would  be  found 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  them  entitled  to  be  considered  specifically  or  permanently  distinct.  We 
judge  of  those  which  we  have  not  seen  from  those  which  we  have  observed  for  years  in  British  gar- 
dens; and,  as  as  we  feel  quite  confident  that  R.  typhlna,  R.  viridiflbra,  and  R.  glabra  are  one  and 
the  same  species,  and  R.  Toxicodendron  and  R.  radicans  are  also  only  one  species,  so  we  do  not  think 
it  likely  that  the  species,  or  names  given  as  species,  under  the  other  sections,  are  more  distinct.  It 
is  the  business  of  botanical  writers,  however,  to  record  all  these  names  with  their  descriptions  ;  and 
of  cultivators,  to  endeavour  to  procure  them  for  their  gardens,  in  order  to  compare  them  together  ; 
for  which  last  reason  we  subjoin  the  following  names  : — 

R.  lobata  Hook.  (Fl.Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  127.  t.  46.)  is  a  very  handsome  species,  or  perhaps  only  a  tolerably 
distinct  variety,  closely  resembling  R.  Toxicodendron  var.  ^uercifdlium,  at  least,  as  the  plant  bearing 
that  name  appears  in  the  garden  of  theLondon  Horticultural  Society.  Dr.  Hooker  says,  "  Although 
nearly  allied  as  this  [/?.  lobata]  is  to  the  two  preceding  species  [R.  radicans  and  R.  Toxicodendron], 
I  nevertheless  venture  to  consider  it  distinct.  Its  general  habit  is  very  different,  having  erect 
straight  stems,  and  numerous  small  leafy  branches.  The  leaflets,  besides  that  they  are  deeply  lobed 
with  acute  sinuses,  are  truly  ovate,  very  obtuse,  and  greatly  smaller  than  in  any  state  of  R.  Toxico- 
dendron or  R.  radicans  which  I  have  seen  :  the  panicles,  too,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  leaf."  (Fl.  Ror.  Amer.,  i.  p.  127.)  The  shrub  was  discovered  by  Douglas 
on  the  outskirts  of  woods  in  dry  soils  in  North-west  America,  particularly  at  Fort  Vancouver.  It  is' 
not  yet  introduced,  but  appears  to  be  a  very  desirable  variety. 

R.  acumindta  Dec.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  70.),  a  native  of  Nepal,  and  hardv  ;  not  yet  introduced 

R.  Amfela  D.  Don  (Don's  MUl.,\\.  p.  72.),  the  R.  Rucku-Amlla  of  Hort.  Brit.,  is  aJNepal  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4ft,  with  dioecious  flowers,  disposed  in  large  terminal  spikes.  It  is  marked 
as  having  been  introduced  in  1823,  and  as  requiring  the  protection  of  a  frame.  It  seems  a  most  de- 
sirable species ;  but  we  have  not  seen  it. 

R.  bahumtnsisG.  Don  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  72.)  is  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
not  yet  introduced,  probably  only  a  modification  of  R.  radlcaiis. 

R.  Oxyacdntha  and  R.  oxyacanthb')dcs  of  Hort.  Brit.fthe  R.  Oxyacantha  and  R.  dioica  of  Don's 
Miller,  the  first  introduced  in  1823,  and  the  last  in  1825,  are  considered  hardy  ;  but  they  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  gardens.  (See.'also,  several  species  enumerated  under  Anacardiacerc  of  the  Himalaya, 
p.  174.) 

The  frame  and  green-house  species  of  Rhus  are  numerous,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  our 
Hort.  Brit.,  p.  110.  When  tried  in  the  open  air,  many  of  them  will  probably  bjp  found  hardy,  and 
perhaps  all  of  them  half-hardy.  R.  heterophylla,  generally  kept  in  the  green-house,  was  planted 
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against  a  wall  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  18o2,  and  is  found  quite  hardy. 
We  anticipate  the  hardiness  of  most  of  the  other  species  from  their  habits  ;  viz.  from  their  being 
generally  deciduous,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  producing  their  shoots  ra- 
p'uUy,  and  so  early  in  the  season  as  to  allow  time  for  their  ripening  before  the  approach  of  frost ; 
and  from  their  having  no  visible  buds  in  the  shoots,  but  numerous  germs  in  the  roots :  a  proof 
that  a  great  part  of  the  vitality  of  the  plant  is  under  ground,  and,  consequently,  comparatively  safe 
from  the  influence  of  the  weather. 

GENUS   III. 

n 


DUVAU'J  Kth.     THE  DUVAUA.     Lin.  Sysst.   Polygamia  Monoevcia. 

Identification.  Kth.  Gen.  Tereb.,  p.  8.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  74. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  76. :  Lindley  in  Dot. 
Reg.,  t.  1.568.  1573.  1580. 

Synonymes.  Schlnus  sp.  Andr. ;  ^myris  sp.  Cav. 

Derivation.  Called  Duvatirt,  "  after  M.  Duvau,  a  French  botanist,  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
original  edition  of  Richard's  Analyse  du  Fruit ;  and  for  some  observations  on  f'erdnica."  (Lindleu 
in  Rot.  Reg.,  t.  1568.) 

Gen.-  Char.,  &c.  Calyx  persistent,  with  4 — 5  segments.  Corolla  of  4 — 5  concave  petals.  Sexes 
mono?ciously  polygamous.  Stamens  8— 10,  inserted  under  a  pitcher-shaped  calycine  disk,  which 
has  as  many  sinuses  and  as  many  teeth  as  there  are  stamens  :  these  are  opposite  the  sinuses,  and 
half  of  them  opposite  the  petals,  and  half  of  them  alternate  with  them.  Anthers  in  the  fruit- 
bearing  flowers  barren.  Ovary  conical,  including  one  ovule,  barren  in  some  flowers.  Styles  3—4. 
Stigmas  capitate.  Fruit  a  globose  drupe,  with  a  leathery  nut,  whose  seed  is  pendulous,  and  has  flat 
cotyledons, and  a  long  radicle. — Chilian  trees  and  shrubs,  becoming  spiny  as  they  advance  in  growth; 
their  leaves  simple,  and  their  flowers  disposed  in  axillary  racemes,  many  in  a  raceme.  (Dec.  Prod  , 
ii.  p.  74.,  and  Lindley,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1568.  1573.  1580.)  There  are  four  species  in  cultivation, 
which  are  all  very  handsome  evergreen  bushes,  with  bright  shining  foliage  ;  the  leaves  rather  small, 
oblong,  and  toothed;  with  numerous  small  flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  small  dry  berries. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  foliage  emits,  when  bruised,  a  strong  but  not 
unpleasant  odour  of  the  nature  of  turpentine;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
odour  pervades  all  parts  of  the  plants,  especially  those  in  which  the  sap  is 
most  abundant.  A  pretty  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  D. 
ovata,  and,  doubtless,  by  those  of  every  species  of  Duvaua  and  of  Schinus, 
when  thrown  upon  water,  both  in  a  whole  state  and  when  broken  into  pieces. 
The  leaves,  or  parts  of  leaves,  "  after  lying  a  short  time,  will  be  found  to 
start  and  jump  as  if  they  were  alive,  while  at  the  instant  of  each  start  a  jet 
of  oily  matter  is  discharged  into  the  water.  This  circumstance  appears  to  be 
owing  to  some  peculiar  irritability  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  water,  causes  the  turpentine  sacs,  that  abound  in  them, 
to  empty  themselves  with  violence ;  and  the  movements  of  the  leaves  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  recoil  produced  by  the  discharge.  Thus  we  have  in  every 
leaf  a  sort  of  vegetable  battery,  which  will  keep  up  its  fire  until  the  stock  of 
ammunition  is  expended."  (Bot.  Reg.)  The  movements  of  the  leaves  upon 
the  water  have  been  compared  to  a  fleet  of  ships  employed  in  manoeuvring, 
or  to  persons  engaged  in  dancing.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  377.)  Dr. 
Gillies  states  that  the  Pehuenco  Indians  prepare  by  fermentation  an 
intoxicating  liquor  from  the  fruit  of  D.  latifolia,  or  a  nearly  allied  species. 
(Bot.  Reg.) 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Seeds  have  been  produced  plentifully  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  garden  by  D.  dcpendens,  trained  to  a  south 
wall ;  and  seeds  of  D.  latifdlia  are  often  imported  from  Chile.  Plants  of 
this  genus  may  also  be  multiplied  by  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  struck  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  species  "  will  not  bear  the 
climate  of  London  without  protection  from  frost;  but,  if  trained  to  a  wall, 
and  sheltered  by  a  roof  of  thatch  in  winter,  they  succeed  perfectly  :  in  short, 
they  are  about  as  hardy  as  myrtles."  (Bot.  Reg.)  D.  ovata,  and,  it  is  pro- 
bable, all  the  species,  "  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation  which  is  dry  in 
summer,  and  well  drained  in  winter;  and  would  probably  succeed  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks  in  Devonshire  or  Cornwall."  (Bot.  Reg.)  D.  dependens,  D. 
ovata,  and  D.  latifolia  have  flowered  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  the  two  former  in  July,  and  plentifully;  the  last  in  June  and  July, 
but,  it  seems  by  the  figure  in  Bot.  Reg.,  much  less  abundantly  than  the  other 
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two.  The  fruit  produced  by  D.  dependens  consists  of  small,  dry,  blackish 
purple  berries.  The  species  appear  highly  desirable  to  all  who  have  a  con- 
servative wall,  if  it  were  only  to  excite  an  interest  in  plants  in  the  minds  of 
children,  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  curious  action  of  the  leaves. 

1   1.  D.  DEPE'NDENS  Dec.    The  droop'mg-branched  Duvaua. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  74.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  15.  ; 

Limlley  in  Hot.  Heg.,  t.  1.07  I. 
Synonymes.    yfmyris  potygama  Car.  Icon.,  3.  p.  20.  t.  2J9. ; 

Schlnus  dependens    Oit.    Decad.,  8.  p.  102. ;    Duvaua  de- 

pendens  a.  Hook.  But.  Misc.,  <2.  p.  17ti. 
Engravings.     Cav.  lc.,  t.  <J3<).  :  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1573. ;  and  our 

fie 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  mostly,  especially  upon  the  flower- 
bearing  branches,  obovate,  and  very  obtuse,  or  even  eniar- 
ginate,  with  scarcely  any  denticulations.  Kacemes  scarcely 
exceeding  the  leaves  in  length.  Stamens  mostly  10.  Flowers 
smaller  than  those  of  D.  ovata.  (Lindley,  in  Bot.  Meg., 
t.  1.573.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it  is  called 
Huinghan.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  [>.  74.)  Introduced  in  17P.O. 
There  is  an  old  plant  of  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew, 
against  a  wall  with  a  west  aspect,  which  has  attained  a 
considerable  size,  with  very  little  protection.  There  is 
also  a  tree  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  which  is  12ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  circumference,  after  having 
been  5  years  planted.  The  plant  in  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden  has  passed  seven  winters  against  a 
wall  with  a  southern  exposure.  The  winter  of  183~>-6  hav. 
ing  been  unusually  severe,  has  withered  the  leaves  and  the 
•mailer  shoots  of  this  and  of  some  other  species  of  Duvaua 
in  this  garden  ;  but,  on  examining  the  trees,  April  20.  1836, 

wetind  the  stronger  shoots,  and  the  trunk  and  branches,  uninjured,  and  buds  and  leavi 
developing  themselves. 

&  2.  D.  OVAVTA  Lindl.     The  ovate-leaved  Duvaua. 

Identification.     Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1568. 
Engraving.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1568. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.    Leaves  ovate,  toothed,  in  most  acute  at  the  tip,  in  some  obtuse, 
longer  than  the  leaves.    Stamens  mostly  8.  (Lindley,in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1568.)     Neanj  iciaicu  iu  u. 
dependens;  "but  the  plants  are  so  different  when  growing  side  by  side,  that  we  cannot  think  it 


Racemes  a  little 
Nearly  related  to  D. 


right  to  combine  them."  (Lindlci/.)  About  6ft.  high.  Branches  spinescent.  Introduced  about 
1825  or  1826.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was  planted  in  1831.  To  us  it 
appears  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding  species. 

*  3.  D.  LATIFOVLIA  Gill.     The  broad-leaved  Duvaua. 
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Identification.     Gillies  MSS. ;  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1580. 

Synonyme.     D.  dependens  y  Hook.  Bot.  Misc. 

Engraving.     Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1580. ;  and  our  fig.  233. 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  coarsely  toothed,  so 
waved  as  to  seem  in  some  measure  plicate.  Racemes 
dense,  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Stamens  8.  (Lindley 
in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1580.)  "  Whatever  maybe  thought"  of 
the  distinctness,  as  species,  "  of  D.  ovata  and  D.  deptfn- 
dens,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  totally  distinct 
species;  for  not  only  are  the  leaves,  in  their  outline,  sur- 
face, and  colour,  and  the  whole  plant  in  its  habit,  very 
different,  but.  we  find  it  maintain  all  its  peculiarities  un- 
changed when  raised  from  seeds."  (Id.)  This  species  is 
very  common  in  Chili,  and  is  called  there  lining  hnn, 
as  well  as  D.  dcpendcns.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain 
in  18'.?!',  or  before.  Tiie  plant  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden  was  placed  against  the  wall  where  it  now 
stands  in  1829.  This  species,  judging  from  the  above-men- 
tioned plant,  as  examined  by  us  April  20th,  1836,  appears 
to  be  somewhat  more  tender  than  D.  dependens  ;  but  this 
may  be  owing  to  its  larger  leaves  presenting  a  greater  sur- 
face to  the  action  of  the  weather.  We  have  already  more 
than  once  remarked,  that,  when  the  majority  of  a  species  of 
a  genus  are  hardy,  the  probability  is  that  those  species  of 
that  genus  which"  are  found  to  be  rather  tender  may,  oy 
cultivation  through  several  generations,  or  even  petbam 
by  extension,  become  hardy.  The  first,  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
alleges,  has  been  the  case  with  Zizania  aquatica ;  and  the  second,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  with 
Passiflbra  ca?rulea. 

«  4.  D.  DENTA'TA  Dec.     The  tootlicd-frr/wrf  Duvaua.     . 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  74. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  76. 
Synitnymc.     .SV.hinus  dentata  Andr.  Hot.  /?('/>.,  t.  ti'JU. 
J-'n^raving.     Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  <i;n 

Q  Q 
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Sner  Char  Sec  Leaf  lanceolate  toothed,  scarcely  so  long  as  the  raceme.  Stamens  10.  (Dec.  Prod., 
HP  74  }  A  shrub  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Owhyhee.  (Id.)  Introduced  in  1795.  The  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was  placed  against  the  wall  in  1828.  It  is  probable  that  plants  of 
this  species  are  extant  in  many  old  collections  in  conservatories. 

App.  i.   Of  her  Species  o 

There  is  a  plant  belonging  to  this  genus  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  was  placed 
against  a  wall  there  in  1831,  but  which  has  not  yet  flowered.  It  seems  somewhat  different  in 
foliage  from  the  preceding  sorts,  and  may  be  a  variety.  The  others  we  consider  as  nothing  more 
than  varieties,  unless  we  except  D.  latiiblia. 

App.  I.  Other  Species  of  Anacardidcece,  half-hardy,  or  conjectured 

to  be  so. 

Sabia  parvtftora  Wall,  and  S.  campanuldta  Wall,  are  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  Nepal,  and 
included  in  our  list,  p.  174.,  as  likely  to  prove  hardy  when  once  introduced.  In  Don's  Miller  (ii. 
p.  69.),  they  are  very  properly  marked  as  requiring  the  green-house  ;  and  we  should  probably  not  have 
included  them  among  the  half-hardy  species,  had  we  not  had  the  aid  of  Mr.  Royle's  opinion,  as  stated 
in  p.  173. 

&  Schlmis  Mulli  L.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  76. ;  Lam. 
III.,  t.  822.;  and  our  jfig.  234.)  is  a  deciduous 
shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20ft.  The  leaves 
are  impari-pinnate,  with  lanceolate  serrated  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  green ; 
and  they  are  succeeded  by  berries  about  as  large 
as  a  pea,  of  a  singularly  beautiful  rose  colour,  and 
highly  polished.  This  species  was  introduced  in 
1597,  and,  till  lately,  was  kept  in  green-houses  ;  v 
but  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  stood  out  several  years  in  the 
open  border,  without  any  protection  whatever. 
It  well  deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  of  its  berries,  but  from  the  interest  attached  to  it, 
from  the  usefulness  of  its  products  in  its  native  country,  were  it  is  called  the 
Peruvian  mastich  tree.  The  Peruvians  are  reported  to  make  a  vinous  liquor 
and  a  sort  of  vinegar  from  its  berries;  and,  from  the  resinous  gum  which  exudes 
from  its  stem,  they  prepare  mastich.  The  fresh  leaves  exhibit  the  same 
phenomenon,  when  immersed  in  water,  as  those  of  Duvaua  (see  p.  558.), 
and,  probably,  other  terebinthinate  genera.  The  leaves,  the  bark,  and  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  when  bruised,  emit  a  terebinthinate  odour.  There  are  two 
plants  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  which,  in 
1834,  was  3  ft.  high,  after  having  been  2  years  planted ;  and  the  second, 
which  differs  in  its  foliage  from  the  other,  was  3  ft.  high,  after  having  been 
planted  3  years.  The  common  name  in  gardens  is  S.  Molle;  but  the  proper 
specific  name  is  Midli,  which  is  the  Peruvian  name  of  the  tree. 

S.  M.  2  Arevira  Lin.  Spec.,  1467.,  Don's  Mill.,  2  p.  77.,  is  a  variety  with  the  leaflets  almost  entire. 
S.  Huygan  Mol.  and  S.  virgdta  Sweet  are  species  from  Chili  and  Lima,  probably  as  hardy  as 

Triceros  (from  treis,  three,  and  keras,  a  horn;  because  the  berry  is  three-horned)  cochinchinensis 
Lour.  (Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  89.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  77.)  is  a  tree  with  impari-pinnate  leaves,  a 
native  of  Cochin-China,  on  the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  25ft.  It  would  forma 
most  desirable  acquisition  to  British  gardens,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt'of  its  proving  quite  hardy. 

Heterodtndron  oleeeJ'Mium  Desf.  (Don's  Mill.,  2  p.78.)  is  an  evergreen  shrub  from  New  Holland, 
with  the  appearance  of  Cne&rum  tricoccum. 

Styloplusium  spathulatum  Desf.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.78.)  is  also  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

Cnedrum  tricdccum  L.  (Lam.  III.,  t.  27.)  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  in  dry 
and  gravelly  places.  It  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  green-houses  since  1793;  and,  on  dry  shel- 
tered rockwork,  it  will  stand  the  open  air  with  little  or  no  protection;  producing  its  yellow  flowers 
from  April  to  September,  and  ripening  its  brownish  red  3-seeded.  fruits,  which  resemble  in  form 
those  of  Euphorbia  7,.ithyris,  and  remain  on  all  the  winter.  The  plant  is  evergreen,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  A  specimen  of  this  species  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  planted 
at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  and  protected  with  a  glass  case,  but  without  any  artificial  heat,  has  stood  for 
the  last  six  years;  and  is  now  (April  23.  1836)  18  inches  high,  and  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers  ; 
contrasting  strongly  with  Coronilla  glauca,  planted  in  the  same  glass  case,  and  beautifully  in  flower 
at  the  same  time. 

Cnebi  um  pulverttUntum  is  a  native  of  TenerifTe,  and  probably  as  hardy  as  the  other. 
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Balsatnodtndron  gileadense  Kunth,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  81.  ;  the  Amjris 
gilcadensis  of  Lin.  (Vahl  Symb.,  1.  p.  28.  t.  11. ;  and  our  fig.  235.  represent- 
ing a  branch,  drawn  to  our  usual  scale  of  2  in.  to  1ft,  and  Jig.  236.  representing 
the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size),  the  Balm  of  Gilead  tree,  is  a  native  cf 
Arabia,  with  leaves  palmately  trifoliate,  and  small  whitish  flowers.     There  are 
two  or  three  varieties  of  it,  which  are^by  some  con- 
sidered species,  but  none  of  them  have  yet  been  236 
introduced    into    Britain.  —  Candrium    Pimcla 
Ktinig.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  85.)  is  a  tree  with  com. 
pound  leaves,  growing  to  the  height  of  50ft.  in 
the  woods  of  Cochin-China  and  Java. 

Fagdstrum  G.  Don.  (Don's  MiU.,  p.  87.)  is  a 
Cape  genus,  containing  several  species  of  ever- 
green shrubs,  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves,  some 
of  which  may  probably  prove  hardy  ;  but  none  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  introduced. 


CHAP.  XL. 


OF    THE    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    SPECIES    OF    THE    ORDER 
AM^RIDA^CEJE. 

Amyris  toxifera  Willd.,  the  A.  balsamffera  of  L.  and  Cat.  Car.  t  40.,  is  a  tree  with  compound 
leaves,  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  50ft.  It  is  commonly  kept  in  green- 
houses ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  climate  of  its  native  country,  that  it  would  succeed 


against  a  conservative  wall.    The  fruit  is  produced  in  racemes,  and  it  is  pearl-shaped  and  purple. 

eported  to  be  poisonous.    The 
leaves,  in  a  dried  state,  are  highly  cephalic.  This  species  was  introduced  in  1820,  but  it  is  not  common. 


From  the  trunk  of  the  tree  a  juice  distils  as  black  as  ink,  which  is  reported  to  be  poisonous. 


It  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections,  as  the  representative  of  a  genus  containing  various  species 
interesting  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 


A 

veined 
pepper 


.  floridana  Nutt.   is  a  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  in  Eastern  Florida,  wi 
led,  glandular,  resinous,  and  fragrant  leaves,  and  black  berries,  about  the  size  of  1 
When  introduced,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  half-hardy. 


th  reticulately 
size  of  those  of  black 
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THE  name  of  Leguminacese  is  applied  to  this  extensive  and  truly  natural 
order,  on  account  of  the  seeds  of  all  the  species  being  produced  in  leguminous 
pods,  bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  pea  or  bean; 
and  quite  different  from  the  siliquose  pods  of  cruciferous  plants. 

The  Distinctive  Characteristics  are :  Calyx  with  5  divisions,  either  parti- 
tions, teeth,  or  clefts,  the  odd  one  anterior  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence. 
Fruit  a  legume.  Seed  with  the  radicle  next  the  hilum.  (Lindley,  Introd. 
to  N.  S.,  and  Key.}  The  ligneous  species  are  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the 
most  part  deciduous;  and  they  are  disposed  through  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  order  contains  some  of  our  finest  ornamental  shrubs  and  low 
trees,  such  as  Robfm'a,  Cytisus,  Wistaria?,  Genista,  C/Mex,  Amorpha,  Halimo- 
dendron,  Acacia,  Gleditschu'a,  Cercis,  and  various  others.  It  also  contains 
some  considerable  trees,  which  belong  to  the  genera  Robfm'a,  Gleditschw, 
Sophora,  &c.  The  genera  containing  hardy  ligneous  plants  are  in  number 
twenty-three,  which,  after  De  Candolle  and  G.  Don,  we  place  in  characterised 
sections,  and  ascribe  to  them  short  characters,  that  are  more  or  less  contra- 
distinctive. 

Q  Q  2 
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Sect.  I.    SOPHO^REsE. 

Sect.  Char.    Corolla,  in  most,  papilionaceous.     Stamens  10,  with  the  fila- 

ments distinct.     Legume  not  jointed.     Cotyledons  flat,  leafy.     Embryo 

with  the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons.     Leaves  simply  pin- 

nate, or  simple. 

SOPHO^RA  R.  Br.     Legume  necklace-shaped,    including  many  seeds.     Leaf 

with  more  than  three  leaflets. 
VIRGI'LM  Lam.     Legume  compressed,  including  many  seeds.      Leaf  with 

more  than  three  leaflets. 

PIPTA'NTHUS  Swt.     Legume  compressed,  including  6  seeds.      Leaf  with  its 
leaflets  3. 

Sect.  II. 


Sect.  Char.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  10,  the  filaments  of  all 
connate,  or  those  of  9  connate,  and  that  of  one  distinct.  Legume  not 
jointed.  Embryo  with  the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons. 
The  cotyledons  flattish  ;  in  germination,  converted  into  leaves  furnished 
with  stomata.  Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 
{T^LEX  L.  Calyx  2-parted,  5-toothed.  Legume  oval-oblong,  turgid, 

scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  containing  but  few  seeds,  though  the  ovules 

are  many.     Habit  spiny. 
STAURACA'NTHUS  Lk.    Calyx  2-parted,  5-toothed.     Legume  flat,  extended 

far  beyond  the  calyx,  containing  many  seeds.     Habit  spiny. 
£PA'RTIUM  Dec.      Standard    roundish.     Keel  acuminate.     Branches    rush- 

like.     Leaf  simple. 
(TENI'STA  Lam.     Standard  oblong-oval.      Keel  oblong,  not  wholly  includ- 

ing the  stamens  and  pistils.     Leaves  with  3  leaflets,  or,  in  some,  simple. 
CYiisus  Dec.     Standard  ovate.     Keel  very  obtuse,  including  the  stamens 

and  pistil.     Leaves,  in  all,  with  3  leaflets. 
ADENOCA'RPUS  Dec.     Stamens  with  the  filaments  connate.    Legume  bear- 

ing stalked  glands  all  over  it. 
ONOXNIS  L.      Calyx  with  5  linear  segments.      Standard  striate.      Legume 

containing  few  seeds  ;   in  most,  turgid. 
AMO'RPHA  L.     Corolla  consisting  of  the  standard  only. 
ROBI'N/J  Dec.     Legume  flat  ;   that  edge  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached 

margined.     Leaf  impari-pinnate. 

CARAGA^NA  Lam.     Legume  rather  cylindrical.     Leaf  abruptly  pinnate. 
HALIMODE'NDRON    Fisch.       Legume     stipitate,    inflated,   bladdery.       Leaf 

abruptly-pinnate. 
CALO'PHACA  Fisch.  Stamens  with  the  filaments  of  9  connate,  that   of  one 

distinct.     Legume  sessile,  with  concave  valves  bearing  hairs,  some  soft, 

some  rigid  and  glanded. 

C'OLU'TEA  R.  Br.     Legume  stipitate,  much  inflated,  glabrous. 
^STRA'GALUS  Dec.     Legume    with    its    lower    suture  so  bent   in    towards 

the  opposite  one  as  to  cause  the  legume  to  seem,  more  or  less,  2-celled. 

Sect.  III.  //EDYSAXRE;E. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  usually  with  the  filaments 
connate  in  one  of  three  modes;  the  10  connate;  9  connate  and  one 
distinct;  or  connate  by  fives:  in  a  few  cases  all  are  distinct.  Legume 
dividing  transversely  into  1-seeded  joints,  called  loments.  Embryo  with 
the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  flattish,  and,  in 
germination,  are  converted  into  leaves  furnished  with  stomata.  Leaves 
simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

COROM'LLA  AVr/-.      Calyx    campanulate,    usually    shorter    than    the  claws 
-  of  the   petals.     Carina   acute.      Stamens  diadelphous.      Seeds   ovate,   or 
cylindrical. 
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Sect.  IV.    /JHASEOVLE  .*:. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  usually  with  9  filaments 
connate,  and  one  distinct.  Legume  not  jointed,  including  many  seeds, 
that  are  separated  from  one  another  with  a  cellular,  transverse,  membrane- 
ous partition,  that  is  in  some  cases  not  complete.  Embryo  with  the 
radicle  beside  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  thick,  and,  in  ger- 
mination, either  remain  under  ground,  or  are  changed  into  thick  leaves 
that  scarcely  have  stomata.  Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

WISTA'R/^  Nutt.     Leaf  impari-pinnate. 

Z»UPINNUS  Tourn.     Leaf  digitate. 


Sect.  V. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla,  in  most  of  the  species,  of  equal  petals  ;  in  some  sub- 
papilionaceous.  Stamens  with  the  filaments  distinct.  Leaves  doubly 
or  triplv  pinnate  ;  in  some  simple. 

GLEDI'TSCH/J  L.  Sexes  diceciously  polygamous.  Corolla  of  3  —  5  equal 
petals.  Legume  in  most  long  and  narrow.  Seeds  compressed.  Leaves 
compoundly  divided.  Bearing  prickles  in  most. 

GYWNO'CLADUS  Lam.  Sexes,  by  defect,  dioecious.  Corolla  of  5  equal 
petals.  Legume  compressed  and  broad.  Seeds  scarcely  compressed. 
Leaves  compoundly  divided. 

TE'RCIS  L.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.  Corolla  sub-papilionaceous,  of  5 
unequal  petals  ;  the  side  ones,  or  wings,  longer  than  the  others.  Leaves 
simple. 


SOPHO^RA  R.  Br.  THE  SOPHORA.    Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogyna. 

Identification.  R.  Brown  in   Hort.   Kew..  ed.  2.  vol.  3.  p.  2.  ;   Dec.  Leg.  Mem.,  5.;   Prod.,  2.  p.  95. : 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  109. 

Synonyme.     Sophbrce  spec.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  508. 
Derivation.    Altered  from  sophero,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  papilionaceous  flowering  tree. 

Description.  The  only  hardy  species  is  a  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Japan 
or  China,  and  it  is  highly  ornamental.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are 
ripened  in  abundance  in  the  south  of  France  and  Italy.  The  two  varieties  of 
this  species  (S.  japonica)  are  propagated  by  grafting.  AH  the  sorts  will  grow  in 
any  soil  which  is  dry;  but  in  Britain,  north  of  London,  they  are  rather  tender. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  where  the  summers  are  hotter  than  in  England, 
and  the  winters  colder,  as  at  Vienna,  for  example,  these  trees  are  quite 
hard}'. 

¥  1.  S.  JAPO'NICA  L.     The  Japan  Sophora. 

Identification.     Lin.  Mant,  78.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  98. ;  Don's  Mill., 2.  p.  109. 
Synonyme.    S.  si nica  Rosier  Journ.  Pkys.,  14.  p.  248,  Dec.  Legum.,  t.  4.  f.  1. 


ngravings.      Red.  in   N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  21. ;  Dec.  L£gum.,  t.4.  f.  1. :  and  the  plateof  this  species 
in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  11 — 13  leaflets,  which  are  oblong- 
ovate,  acute,  and  smooth ;  panicle  loose,  terminal ;  pods  smooth.  A  tree, 
a  native  of  Japan,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft,  or  50  ft.,  and  producing 
large  bunches  of  rather  small  cream-coloured  flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Introduced  in  1763. 
Varieties. 

¥   S.  j.  2  variegdta  Hort.  has    the   leaves  variegated,  but  is  not  worth 
cultivating  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
Q  Q  3 
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¥  S.^;'.  3  pendula  Hort.,  has  pendulous  shoots,  and  is  a  very  remarkable 
variety.  Grafted  near  the  ground,  the  shoots  run  along  the  surface, 
like  those  of  a  trailing  plant,  to  a  very  great  distance  from  the  main 
stem;  in  good  soil,  a  shoot  extending  itself  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  one  sea- 
son. Grafted  at  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  20  ft.,  the  shoots  hang  down, 
and  form  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  pendulous  trees,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  There  are  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
Our  engraving  of  this  tree  in  Vol.  II.  was  taken  from  the  former 
specimen.  The  bright  smooth  green  of  the  branches  renders  this 
variety  truly  ornamental,  even  when  deprived  of  its  leaves. 

Description,  fyc.  This  is  a  round-headed  tree,  readily  distinguished  in  winter 
by  the  fine,  smooth,  dark  green  bark  of  its  young  wood  and  smaller  branches  ; 
and,  in  summer,  by  the  dark  blue  green  of  its  foliage.  In  deep  free  soil,  this 
tree  grows  with  great  rapidity,  seedlings  attaining  the  height  of  10ft.  or  12ft. 
in  4  or  5  years ;  and  in  20  or  30  years,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that 
of  30ft.  or  40ft.  In  France,  near  Paris,  there  are  trees  of  the  height  of 
60  ft.  The  sophora  is  one  of  the  few  trees  that  were  introduced  into  France 
before  they  found  their  way  into  England.  In  1747,  Father  d'Incarville 
sent  seedlings  of  this  tree  to  Bernard  De  Jussieu,  at  Paris,  who  sowed  the 
seeds,  and  distributed  the  plants.  In  1763,  it  is  recorded,  as  having  been 
cultivated  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  by  Gordon,  who  probably  received  it 
from  Jussieu.  In  1779,  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  De  Noailles,  at  St.  Ger- 
main en  Laye,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  France;  and  soon  afterwards 
seed  was  ripened  in  abundance,  from  which  the  nurseries  of  Europe  have 
been  supplied  with  plants.  There  are  large  specimens  in  England,  which 
flower  freely;  but  they  have  never  yet  ripened  seeds  :  indeed,  the  tree  ripens 
seeds  in  France  only  in  the  very  warmest  seasons. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  compact,  as  much  so,  it  is 
said,  as  that  of  the  box.  The  bark  exhales  a  strong  odour,  which,  it  is  stated  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  those  who  prune  the  tree,  or 
otherwise  work  with  the  wood  in  a  green  state.  This  was  first  discovered 
by  a  turner,  who,  while  at  work  on  a  piece  of  wood  newly  taken  from  the 
tree,  was  seized  with  the  colic,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  off.  The  follow- 
ing morning  he  resumed  his  work ;  and  the  same  thing  having  happened  to 
him  again,  he  sent  for  a  neighbouring  turner,  and  afterwards  for  two  others, 
who  were  all  alike  seized  with  colic,  and  violently  purged.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Chinese,  who  employ  the  wood  in  a  dried  state,  suffer  no 
inconvenience  from  it.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  in  the  Dictionnaire 
General  des  Eaux  et  Forets,  where  the  sophora  is  treated  on  at  considerable 
length,  and  a  long  extract  is  made  from  a  pamphlet  published  on  the  subject 
by  M.  Guerrapain,  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  singular  property.  In  that  pam- 
phlet, the  sophora  is  mentioned  as  rivalling  the  Robinia  Pseud-Jcacia  in  the 
robustness  of  its  habit,  and  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and  as  surpassing  it  in 
durability,  and  in  suitableness  for  culture  in  arable  lands,  from  its  roots 
being  chiefly  of  the  descending  kind ;  while  those  of  the  Robim'a  extend 
themselves  horizontally  near  the  surface.  Little  appears  to  be  known  of  the 
uses  of  the  tree  in  China  and  Japan  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  is  employed 
to  dye  a  fine  yellow ;  and  the  flowers  for  dyeing  a  yellow  of  so  superior  a 
hue,  that  it  is  exclusively  reserved  for  dyeing  stuffs  to  be  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family.  In  Britain,  the  tree  can  only  be  considered  as 
ornamental ;  and,  in  that  respect,  none  of  the  arboreous  Leguminaceae  are 
equal  to  it  in  beauty  of  foliage  and  bark.  Its  flowers,  when  they  are  pro- 
duced, are  also  in  large  terminal  compound  spikes,  and  very  conspicuous, 
though  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Robim/z  viscosa.  One  remarkable 
property  in  the  foliage  of  the  sophora  is,  that  the  very  hottest  and  driest 
seasons  do  not  turn  it  pale,  or  cause  it  to  drop  off,  as  heat  does  that  of  most 
of  the  other  pinnated-leaved  Leguminaceae.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in 
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France,  and  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  remains  of  the  garden  at  Mar* 
boeuf,  near  the  Barrierc  de  Chaillot,  in  Paris,  where  some  very  large  sophoras 
and  robinias  are  growing  together.  The  pendulous  variety  is  well  deserving 
of  culture  as  an  object  of  singularity  and  beauty;  and,  where  it  is  desired  to 
cover  a  surface  with  intense  green  foliage  during  summer,  for  example,  a  dry 
hillock,  a  plant  of  this  variety,  placed  on  the  centre,  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose effectually. 

Soil,  Propagation,  $c.  Any  free  soil  will  suit  this  tree;  but,  in  cold  climates, 
it  ought  to  be  placed  in  one  rather  poor  and  dry,  that  it  may  be  compelled  to 
make  shorter  shoots  ;  which,  of  course,  being  less  succulent,  are  more  easily 
ripened.  Where  it  is  desired  to  have  trees  that  will  soon  come  into  flower, 
seedling  plants  should  be  grafted  with  scions.  The  tree  will  grow  by  cuttings, 
more  especially  of  the  roots,  and  also  by  layers  from  a  flowering  tree. 

Statistics.  The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  Syon,  where  it  is  57  ft.  high  ;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  is  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  It  flowers  beautifully  in  most  years.  The  oldest 
tree  near  London  is  at  Purser's  Cross,  where  it  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  August 
1807,  as  noticed  p.  72.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  in  the  north-west  corner,  is  an  old  tree,  about  30  ft. 
high,  which  flowers  occasionally.  At  Kew,  there  is  a  tree  50  ft.  high.  In  the  Mile  End  Nursery, 
there  is  a  tree  35  ft.  high,  the  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  30  ft.  At  Hanm. 
stead,  at  Mount  Grove,  there  is  a  tree  38  ft.  high  ;  and  at  Kenwood,  one,  38  years  planted,  32ft.  high. 
In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  House,  a  tree,  40  years  planted,  is  18ft.  high.  In  Cambridgeshire,  in 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  there  are  two  handsome  trees,  both  5()ft.  high,  wl.'ich  have  flowered 
occasionally.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  13  years  planted,  and  6  ft.  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at 
Cheshunt,  6  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  20  years 
planted,  and  35ft.  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  70  years  planted,  and  35  ft.  high,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  trunk  2ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft. :  the  soil  a  dark  sandy  loam.  In  Scotland,  in 
Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  42  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  8  years  planted, 
and  6ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  at  Castletown,  35ft.  high;  at  Terenure,  15  years  planted, 
and  10ft.  high.  In  I.outh,  at  Oriel  Temple,  50  years  planted,  and  35ft.  high.  In  Munster,  at  Castle 
Freke,  13ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Karelin  des  Plantes,  100  years  planted,  and  64ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  head  40ft.  :  in  the  Rue  des  Vignes,  a  tree,  which"  stood  in  what  was  formerly 
the  garden  of  MarlxEuf,  was  60  ft.  high,  and.flowered  and  ripened  seeds  almost  every  year ;  but  it  has 
lately  been  cut  down,  with  several  others  in  the  same  garden,  the  ground  being  about  to  be  built  on. 
I  nthe  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  a  tree,  50  years  planted,  is  60  ft.  high.  At  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M. 
Xerrieres,  a  tree,  30  years  planted,  is  25ft.  high  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  20  years  planted, 
and  25  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Laxenburg,  l(i  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high  ;  at  Briick  on  the 
Leytha,  45  years  planted,  and  50ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  in  the  Botanic  .Garden  ;  at  Berlin,  30  years 
planted,  and  25ft.  high  ;  at  Sans  Souci,  20  years  planted,  and  20ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price,  in  London,  of  2  years'  seedlings,  50s.  per 
100,  of  grafted  plants  2s.  6d.,  and  of  the  pendulous  variety  5s.;  at  Bollwyller, 
of  the  species  1  franc  and  50  cents  each,  and  the  variegated  variety  3  francs ; 
at  New  York,  the  species,  and  the  pendulous  variety,  1  dollar  each. 

GENUS  II. 


VIRGI'LU  L.     THE  VIRGILIA.     Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     Lam.  111.,  t.  34(5.  ;  Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  453. :  R.  Brown  in  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  3.  p.  4.; 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  98. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  111. 
derivation.  Named  by  Lamarck  in  honour  of  the  poet  J'frgil,  whose  Georgia  entitle  him  to  botanic 

commemoration. 

Description,  Src.     There  is  only  one  hardy  species,  a  deciduous  low  tree. 
If  1.  V.  LUNTEA  Miclix.     The  ye\\o\v-wooded  Virgilia,  or  Yellow  Wood. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fil.  Arb.  Amer.,  3.  p.  266.  t.  3. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  98. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  112. 
Engravings.     Delaun.  Herb  Amat.,  1 197. ;  Michx.  Fil.  Arb.  Amer.,  3.  p.  226.  t.  3. ;   and  the  plate 
of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  9 — 11;  alternate,  ovate,  pointed, 
smooth.  A  tree,  in  its  native  country  rarely  exceeding  40  ft.  in  height,  with 
a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  greenish  bark,  having  a  smooth 
surface.  The  leaves,  on  young  trees,  are  from  1  ft.  to  1£  ft.  in  length,  and 
on  old  trees  not  above  half  that  size.  The  flowers  form  white  pendulous 
racemes,  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  Robinuz  Pseud-acacia,  but  not  so 
odoriferous.  The  seeds  are  like  those  of  the  robinia,  and,  in  America,  ripe 

Q  Q  4- 
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about  the  middle  of  August.     In  Britain,  the  tree  is  seldom  seen  in  flower, 

there  being  but  few  old  specimens. 

Geography,  History,  &c.  Virgilia  lutea  is  found  chiefly  in  the  western  part 
of  Tennessee,  on  gentle  declivities,  on  a  loose,  deep,  and  fertile  soil ;  where  it 
is  usually  associated  with  Aforus  rubra,  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  Gleditschm, 
c/uglans,  and  other  trees  which  delight  in  good  soil.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
younger  Michaux  ;  and  plants  of  it  were  first  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Lyon, 
in  1812;  and  seeds  having  been  since  frequently  sent  over,  the  plant  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  most  collections.  The  wood  is  fine-grained  and  soft ; 
and  remarkable  for  its  deep  yellow  colour.  This  colour  is  given  out  freely 
to  water,  but  cannot  be  fixed  by  alum,  like  most  other  vegetable  colours. 
Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  tree  in  America;  and,  in  Europe,  it  is  planted 
solely  for  purposes  of  ornament  and  botanical  interest.  It  is  rather  later  in 
coming  into  leaf  than  most  of  the  other  pinnate-leaved  Leguminaceae,  and  its 
leaves  drop  very  early  in  autumn,  previously  becoming  of  a  fine  yellow. 

Soil,  Situation,  $c.  An  open  airy  situation  is  desirable,  in  order  that  the 
tree  may  ripen  its  wood  ;  and,  to  facilitate  the  same  purpose  where  the  climate 
is  cold,  the  soil  ought  to  be  dry  rather  than  rich.  In  the  London  nurseries, 
it  is  propagated  chiefly  by  seeds. 

Statistics.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  highest  plants  are  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
villa  at  Chiswick  ;  but,  as  they  are  crowded  among  other  shrubs,  they  are  not  handsome;  in  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  tree  20  ft.  high,  which  flowers  annually  ;  in  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  there  is  one  10  years  planted,  which,  in  1834,  was  13ft.  high;  in 
the  Mile  End  Nursery,  there  is  a  tree  18  ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  there  is  one  20  ft.  high. 
In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  one,  9  years  planted,  is  18ft.  high,  "in  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  one,  25 
years  planted,  is  23ft.  high  :  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft.  In  Essex,  at 
Hylands,  10  years  planted,  and  17  ft.  high.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  35  years  planted, 
and  17ft.  high.  In  Suffolk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  12  years  planted,  and  lift.  high.  In"  Ireland, near 
Dublin,  in  the  Cullenswood  Nursery,  17  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  London,  are  5s.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller  1  franc 
and  50  cents ;  and  in  New  York,  50  cents. 


GENUS  III. 


PIPTA'NTHUS  Surf. 


THE  PIPTANTHUS. 
Monogynia. 


Lin.  Syst.  Decandria 


Identification.     Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  264. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  112. 

Derivation.     From  pipto,  to  fall,  and  anthos,  a  flower ;  from  the  flowers  falling  off  very  soon. 

Description,  $c.     There  is  only  one  species  described  or  introduced,  which 
is  a  sub-evergreen  bush  or  low  tree. 

*  P.  NEPALE'NSIS  Swt.    The  Nepal  Piptanthus. 

Identification.     Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  264. ;  Dec.  Prod.  ;  Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  112. 

Synonymes.     Thermopsis  Jaburnifolia  D.  Don  Prod.  Ft.  Nep.,  p.  239. ;  /4nagyris  indica  Wall.  MSS.; 

Baptisia  nepalcnsis  Hook.  Exot.  Fl.,  t.  131. 

Engravings.     Hook.  Exot.  Fl.,  t.  131. ;  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  t  2fi4. ;  and  our  fig.  237.  to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to 
a  foot,  andfig.  238.  representing  a  flower  of  the  natural  size. 


237 


Spec.  Char.,  S(-c.  Leaves  trifoliolate  ; 
leaflets  elliptical-oblong,  acute, 
broad.  Stipules  2,  large.  The  young 
leaves  are  silky;  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  laburnum,  to  which  they 
bear  a  general  resemblance.  In 
Nepal,  the  shrub  grows  to  the 
height  of  8ft.  or  lOftj  but  it 
sometimes  exceeds  this  height  in 
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British  gardens,  in  warm  sheltered  situations.  It  may  be  considered 
as  rather  tender,  and  not  of  many  years'  duration :  nevertheless,  in  fine 
seasons,  it  ripens  abundance  of  seeds.  It  was  introduced  in  1821,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  and  of  the  shoots,  as  well  as  by  seeds  or  layers.  In  most  of  the 
counties  north  of  London,  the  safest  situation  for  it  will  be  against  a  wall; 
and  it  well  deserves  a  place  there,  on  account  of  its  luxuriant  deep  green 
foliage,  and  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
2*.  (u/.  each  ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  where  it  is  a  green-house  plant,  3  francs. 


App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  o/'Sophoreae. 

Sophora  vrlufina  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.,t.  1185.)  is  a  Nepal  shrub,  introduced  in  1820,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  4ft.  to  6ft.  The  flowers  are  pale  purple,  in  long  racemose  spikes.  Mr.  G.  Don  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  grafting  it  on  the  S.  japoiiica,  by  which  means,  he  says,  it  would  be  rendered  «o 
hardy  as  to  stand  our  winters  in  open  shrubberies. 

S.  tntnentdsa  Hook., the  S.  occidentaiis  of  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  3390.),  is  an  evergreen  Brazilian  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  5ft.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  species  not  yet  introduced,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  dark  green  and  shining  ;  and  the  flowers  are  in  spike-like  panicles,  in  form  and  colour 
mucli  like  those  of  the  Spanish  broom,  but  rather  paler.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  xl.  p.  191.) 
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Edv'drds\&  chiltnsis 
Miers,  the  Sophdra  m,i- 
crocarpa  of  Smith  and 
of  Don's  Mill.,  (Lodd. 
Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1125.,  and 
our  fig.  239.)  is  a  native 
of  Chili,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges  in 
1822.  It  was  planted 
against  a  wall  in  the 
arboretum  at  Hackney ; 
and,  after  having  stood 
there  3  years,  it  flower- 
ed there,  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  in 
April  1826.  Its  flowers 
are  large,  and  of  a  rich 
yellow ;  the  leaves  are 
also  large;  and,  what 
is  rather  uncommon  in  ' 
plants  of  th  is  order,  they 
are  evergreen.  In  1835, 

the  plant  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  was  5  ft.  high.  (See  a  description  of  it  in  Gard. 
Mag.,  voL  xi.  p.  584.)  It  may  be  considered  as  one  of  our  most  ornamental  half-hardy  shrubs,  and 
may  probably  prove  to  be  quite  hardy.  It  grows  freely  in  light  loamy  soil,  and  is  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Ertt/'urdsin  grandifldra  Salisb.,  the  Sophbra  tetrapteraof  Ait.,  (Bot.  Mag.,  1. 167.,  and  our  fig.  240.)  is 
a  handsome  New  Zealand  low  tree  or  shrub,  introduced  in  1772,  and  producing  its  large  pendulous 
bright  yellow  flowers  in  April  and  May.  This  is  a  most  ornamental  plant,  and,  in  the  environs  of 
Jx>ndon,  succeeds  perfectly  when  trained  against  a  wall,  requiring  very  little,  if  any,  protection.  In  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  tree  12  ft.  high  ;  and  some  nearly  of  equal  height  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  Loddiges's  arboretum. 

E.  microphylla  Salisb., 
the  Sophbra  microphylla 
of  Ait,  (Lam.  III.,  t.  3-25., 
and  our  fig.  241.)  is  also  a 
low  tree  from  New  Zea- 
land, closely  resembling  E. 
grandiflbra,  but  much 
smaller  in  all  its  parts.  It 
is  equally  hardy,  if  not 
more  so,  and  is  truly  orna- 
mental when  in  flower. 
Plants  of  it  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Kew  have  stood 
against  a  south  wall  for 
upwards  of  20  years.  In 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gar- 
den, there  are  plants  of  it 
7  ft.  high  ;  and  in  Dorset- 
shire, in  the  Upway  Nur. 
•cry,  Dorchester,  it  has  ripened  seeds  as  a  standard  in  the  open  border.  There  is  a  variety  in  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  with  very  narrow  leaves,  which,  in  3  years,  has  attained  the  height  of  6ft 
E.myriophylla  Wand.  (flnnV  Mill.,  2.  p.  111.),  E.  minima  Lodd.  Cat.,  is  a  New  Zealand  shrub 
introduced  in  1818,  and  is,  doubtless,  as  hardy  as  the  other  species  of  the  genus 

E.  chrysophijlla  Salisb.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  111.,  Bot  Reg.,  t.  738.)  is  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft,  producing  flowers  rather  smaller  than  those  of  E 
phy^la.    It  seems  as  hardy  as  any  other  species ;  for  a  plant  of  it  has  stood  in  the  front  of  the 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  since  it  was  first  introduced  in  1822. 

Cycldpia  gopfctfkfaf  R.  Br  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t  1259.,  the  GomphoU,bium  maculatum  of  Bot 
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is  a  handsome  frame  shrub  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft,  and  pro. 

during  its  yellow  flowers  in  July  and  August    There  are  several  green-house  species  of  Cycl6pia, 

which  might  also  be  kept  in  a  frame,  or  against  a  conservative  wall. 

Podall/ria.  sericea  R.  Br.  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1293.,  the  Sophbra 
sericea  of  Bot.  Rep.,  t.440.,  and  our  Jig.  242.,  is  a  Cape  shrub, 
with  pale  purple  flowers  ;  and  there  are  other  species  of  the 


same  genus,  also  with  purple  flowers  (as  will  be  seen  by  our 
Hortus  Bri 
ative  wall. 


wt    p 
us),  all 


of  which  are  suitable  for  a  conserv- 


Chordzema Henchmdnnn  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  986  ,  and  our 
fig.  243.)  is  a  beautiful  little  New  Holland  shrub,  with  hoary 
leaves  and  bright  scarlet  and  buff  flowers,  which,  with 
other  species  of  the  genus,  well  deserves  culture  in  the 
open  air,  in  fine  warm  situations,  even  if  they  should  re- 
quire to  be  taken  up,  and  kept  in  a  pot  during  winter. 
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Podolbbium  trilobhtum  R.  Br.  (Sims  Bot.  Mag., 
t. 1477.  j  and  our  fig  244,  representing  a  branch  to 
a  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot,  and  fig  245.  the  flowers 
of  the  natural  size)  is  a  handsome  shrub  from  New 
South  Wales  with  coriaceous  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers  ;  to  which,  and  to  other  species  of  the  genus, 
the  same  remarks  apply  as  to  Chorozema. 

Oxylbbinm  arboriscens  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1H3.  ;  and  ourjfc.246.,  a  showing  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
and  b  representing  the  flower  of  the  natural  size)  is  a  Van  Diemen's  Land  shrub,  producing  its 
yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  6ft.  There  are  other  species  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  several  from  New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales,  all  elegant,  and  all, 
doubtless,  half.hardy. 
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Calllttachys  ovata  Sims  (Bot.  Mag.ti.  1925.,  and  our  fig.  248.)  is  a  New  Holland  shrub,  producing 
fine  large  spikes  of  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  6ft. 
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Brachytlma  latijilium  R.  Br.  (So/,  Reg.,  t.  118.  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2008. ;  and  our  Jig.  247.)  is  a  hand- 
«ome  New  Holland  climbing  shrub,  producing  large  scarlet  flowers  from  April  to  July,  which  no 
conservative  wall  ought  to  be  without. 

Gompholbbivm  grandifiorum  Smith  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  484.)  is  a  New  Holland  shrub.with  fine  large  yel- 
low flowers,  which  are  produced  from  March  to  September.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3ft.-  and 
there  are  several  other  species  from  the  same  part  of  the  world. 

Jiurtonia  R.  Br.  is  a  genus  that  includes  a  few  New  Holland  species  ;  but  they  do  not  exceed  1  ft 
in  height. 

Jiirksonia  (named  by  Mr.  Brown  in  honour  of  George 
Jackson,  an  acute  Scotch  botanist,  once  librarian  to 
A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  and  a  particular  friend  of  ours) 
scoparfa  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Cab.,  t.  427.)  is  a  handsome  shrub 
from  New  South  Wales,  with  the  habit,  nearly,  of  Ge- 
in'sta  monosp^rma.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  There  are  several  other 
species. 

1'imintiria  dcnndata  Smith  (Ex.  Bot.,  t  27. ;  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  1190. ;  and  our  fig.  249.  to  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot, 
and  Jig.  250.  of  the  natural  size)  is  an  elegant  New  Holland 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4ft.,  and  flowering  from 
June  to  September. 

Sptuerolbbium  vimineum  Smith  (Bot.  Mag.,  969. ;  and 
our  fig.  251.  to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to   a  foot,  and  fig.  252. 
of  the  natural  size)  is  a  diminutive    Australian  shrub, 
producing  yellow  flowers  from  May  to    August;    and 
f>.  medium  is  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  producing  red  flowers. 

Aotus  ericdldfs  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  120.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  949. ;  and  ourfig.  253.,  in  which  the  branch  of 
the  natural  size  is  marked  (as  in  all  similar  cases)  with  a  +)  is  a  very  neat  little  heath-like  low 
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shrub,  producing  its  fine  yellow  flowers  from  April  to  June.    There  are  other  species,  all  with  narrow 
heath-like,  or  rosemary-like  leaves. 

Dilhvym*  glabe'rrima   Smith   (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  944. ;  Bot.  257 

Cab.,  t.  5S2.  ;  and  our  fig.  256.  to>  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot, 
and  fig.  255.  of  the  natural  size)  is  a  handsome  New  Hol- 
land shrub,  producing  its  fine  yellow  flowers  from  March 
to  July,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  There  are 
several  other  species,  all  deserving  of  culture. 

Entuxia  myrtifo/ia  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1274.  ;  and  our 
fig  254.  the  flower  of  the  natural  size  being  marked  with 
a  +.),  and  E.  ptingens  Sweet  (Ft.  Aus.,  t.  28.),  are  elegant 
evergreen  New  Holland  shrubs,  which  Mr.  Sweet  has 
shown  might  easily  be  kept  in  pits,  or  against  conservative 
walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  or  grown,  without 
any  kind  of  protection,  in  the  open  air,  in  Devonshire. 

Sclerothrimnus  microphijUus  R.  Br.  is  an  elegant  New 
Holland  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  2ft.  The  leaves 
are  stiff,  and  the  whole  plant  rigid,  as  the  generic  name 
implies.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  produced  from 

Gastrolbbium  bilobum  Ker  (Bot.  Reg.,  t  411.;  Bot.  Cab., 
t.  70.)  is  a  pretty  little  New  Holland  shrub,  producing  its 
fine  yellow  flowers  from  March  to  May. 

EucMlus  obcordatus  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  403. ;  Bot.  Cab., 
t.  60. ;  our  fig.  258.  to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot,  and  fig.  257. 
of  the  natural  size),  is  an  elegant  plant,  producing 
yellow  flowers,  which  have  a  purple  keel,  from  March  to 
June. 

Pultente*a.  is  a  genus  of  41  species,  which  are  described 
in  Don's  Miller;  and  many  of  them  are  in  cultivation  in 
our  green-houses,  pits,  or  cold-frames.  —  P.  stricta  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  1388.  ;  (Bot.  Cab.,  t.  274. ;  and  our  fie.  2-39.)  will 
give  an  idea  of  these  plants.    P.  stricta  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Davit-si*  latifblia  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1757. ;  and  our  fig.   261.  representing  one  branch  (a)  to 
the  scale  of  2  in.  to  the  foot,  and  part  of  a  branch  (marked  with  a  -f v  of  the  natural  size)  is  a  Van 
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Diemen's  Land  shrub,  with  yellow  flowers 
which  have  the  vexillum  copper-coloured.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  and  flowers  from 
May  to  August.  There  are  14  species,  all  from 
the  same  part  of  the  world  ;  and  all,  doubtless, 
half-hardy  in  the  climate  of  London.  In  con- 
sidering what  may  be  the  degree  of  hardiness 
of  plants,  natives  of  foreign  countries,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  constitution  of  every  plant 
has  an  absolute  and  a  relative  character  ;  the 
former  can  only  be  known  experimentally  by 
culture  in  different  countries,  or  by  noticing  it 
in  a  wild  state  in  different  climates,  and  lo- 
calities ;  but  the  latter  may  be  judged  of  by 
observing  how  a  plant  accommodates  itself  to 
the  climate  and  locality  in  which  it  may  exist 
for  the  time  being.  Hence  a  number  of  plants 
which  appear  tender  are  only  relatively  so,  from 
having  been  grown  in  a  warm  climate ;  while 
the  same  plant,  reared  in  a  cold  climate,  would  be  absolutely 
hardy.  The  common  yew,  for  example,  as  Dr.  Walker  has  men- 
tioned, grown  in  France,  proved  quite  tender  when  taken  to 

Stockholm  ;  though  the  yew,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  indigenous  to  Sweden.  Plants,  therefore,  which 

are  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  may,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  without  altering 

their  nature,  be  found  as  hardy  as  natives  of  Scotland. 

Mirblila.   reticulata   Smith    (Sot.    Mag.,  1. 1211.,  and  our  Jig.  2(50.)  is  a  handsome  New   Holland 

shrub,  with  lilac  flowers  ;  and  there  are  several  other  Australian  species  of  this  genus,  all  beautiful, 

and  all  deserving  culture,  though  requiring  some  protection  during  winter. 

General  Remarks  as  to  half-hardy  Species. — We  may  observe  here,  what  to 
many  will  appear  sufficiently  obvious,  that  plants  half-hardy  in  the  climate  of 
London  will,  in  general,  be  quite  hardy  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall ;  and  will  gradually  require 
less  and  less  protection  than  they  do 
about  London,  as  we  proceed  farther 
southward ;  always  excepting,  however, 

particular  localities,  such  as  Elevated  re-  /  \\  I/  / 'W^^&^A  261 

gions,  very  wet  or  clayey  soils,  and  re-  /  \ 
tentive  subsoils.  As  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  state,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  such  plants  as  the  common  myrtle, 
Corrae'a  alba,  Coronilla  glauca,  Pittospo- 
rum  Tobira,  the  edwardsias,  &c.,  which 
all  thrive  against  walls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  but  require  a  slight  pro- 
tection during  frost ;  while  at  Dartmouth, 
Plymouth,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Powder- 
ham  Castle,  Mamhead,  Carclew,  and 
other  well-known  places,  they  are  shrubs 
as  hardy  as  J5uxus  balearica  is  near  the 
metropolis.  As  we  proceed  northwards, 
it  will  be  found  that  plants  adapted  for  a  conservative  wall  in  the  climate  of 
London  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds  :  the  more  tender,  which  will  require, 
in  the  colder  situations,  to  be  kept  in  the  green-house  or  conservatory,  such 
as  eutaxia ;  the  less  tender,  which  will  grow  against  a  wall,  in  low  situations 
near  the  sea,  as  far  north  as  Inverness,  such  as  pittosporum,  with  the  same 
protection  as  they  require  about  London ;  and  the  hardiest,  which  may  be 
preserved  against  a  wall,  with  very  little  more  protection  than  what  they 
receive  about  London,  in  all  ordinary  situations  in  the  north.  Among  this 
latter  kind  may  be  included  the  myrtle,  the  camellia,  edwardsia,  psoralea, 
&c.,  which,  it  is  well  known,  require  very  little  protection  at  Culzean  Castle, 
in  Ayrshire  ;  at  Ardgowan,  near  Greenock  ;  at  Dundee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen, 
Elgin,  and  Inverness.  Even  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  these  plants,  and  various 
others,  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  kept  alive  through  the  winter  with  pro- 
tection. The  experience  of  gardeners  in  this  most  interesting  part  of  their 
profession  is,  as  yet,  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that,  as  the 
enjoyments  afforded  by  conservative  walls  become  better  known,  a  knowledge 
of  their  management,  and  of  the  principles  of  acclimatising  plants,  will  be  con- 
sidered essential  for  every  master-gardener. 
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Sect.  II.  LO'TE.E. 
GENUS  IV. 


£7VLEX  L.    THE  FURZE.     L/w.  tys/.  Monadelphia  Decandria. 

Uentification.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  8S1.  ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  621.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  144. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  2.  p.  145. 

Sunonumes.     Ajonc,  Fr.  ;  Hecksaame,  «<•;-. 

Derivation.     Said  to  be  derived  from  ac,  Celtic,  a  point  ;  in  reference  to  the  prickly  branches. 

Description,  $c.  Branchy,  evergreen,  spinous  shrubs,  with  yellow  flowers, 
natives  of  Europe,  which  will  grow  in  any  tolerably  good  soil  that  is  dry;  and 
are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings,  planted  in  sand. 

A    1.   £7" LEX  EUROP.EVA  L.     The  European,  or  common,  Furze,  or  Whin. 

Identification.     Lin.  Spec.,  1()45.  var.  *  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  144. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.148. 

Synonynte*.      Genista  ipinbu  L'Obel,    I',  grandiflbrus   Pour.;  U.  vernalis  Thore ;    Whin,  Gorsc, 

Prickly  Broome;   Ajonc  common,    Jonc    marin,  Jomarin,  or  Genet  ('•pineux,  Fr. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  742.  ;  and  our  Jig.  262.  to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot,  and  fig.  2G3.  of  the 

natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.,  Description,  $c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  linear.  Branchlets  villous. 
Bracteas  ovate,  loose.  Calyx  pubescent.  An  erect  evergreen  shrub,  with 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance  from  February  to  May, 
and,  in  mild  winters,  from  September  till  May.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  in  flower,  more  or  less,  the  whole  year;  and  hence  the  country  proverb, 
that  "  Love  goes  out  of  fashion,  when  the  furze  is  out  of  blossom."  In  a 
wild  state,  in  cold  elevated  situations,  it  is  seldom  seen  higher  than  2  ft.  or 
3  ft. ;  but  in  sheltered  woods,  in  England,  it  may  frequently  be  seen  of  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.  in  height.  In  Spain,  on  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  18  ft.,  with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg. 
Varieties. 

*  U.  c.  2  fibre  pleno  has  double  flowers,  and  is  a  splendid  plant  when 
profusely  covered  with  blossoms.  It  is  well  adapted  for  small 
gardens  ;  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings.  A  plant  in  our  garden 
at  Bayswater,  in  5  years,  formed  a  bush  8ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, flowering  profusely  from  April  to  June. 

U.  provincidlis  and  U.  stricta  are  probably  only  varieties  of  U. 
europae'a,  but,  as  they  may  possibly  belong  to  U.  niina,  we  have  kept  them 
distinct,  and  treated  them  as  botanical  species  or  races. 

A  variety  with  white  flowers  is  mentioned  by  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  as 
reported  to  have  been  seen  in  the  north  parts  of  England;  but  no 
such  variety  is  now  known. 

Geography.  The  common  furze  is  a  native  of 
the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  on  gravelly 
soils,  on  plains  and  hills,  but  not  generally  to  a 
very  great  elevation. 
In  Caernarvonshire,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of 
1500ft.  above  the  sea, 
in  open,  airy,  warm 
situations;  but  in  damp 
shaded  valleys,  not 
higher  than  600ft.  In 
the  north  of  England, 
according  to  Winch,  it 
forms  fine  fox  covers, 
at  800  ft.  or  900  ft.,  and 
prows,  in  warm  sheltered  situations,  at  2000  ft.  At  Inverness,  it  is  found 
to  the  height  of  1150ft.  About  Tongue,  in  the  north-west  of  Suthcr- 
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land,  where  it  was  introduced,  but  is  now  naturalised,  it  scarcely  attains 
350  ft.  of  elevation.  Its  failure,  Watson  observes,  marks  the  higher  part 
of  the  upland  zone,  and  gives  an  accurate  indication  of  the  climate. 
(Outlines,  $c.,  p.  124.)  It  grows  on  the  sea  coast,  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
flowering  abundantly,  and  apparently  uninjured  even  when  washed  by  the 
spray  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  found  wild  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America ;  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Russia.  Gerard  tells  us  that  he 
was  desired  by  "  divers  earnest  letters,"  to  send  seeds  of  our  common  furze 
and  broom  to  "  the  colder  countries  of  the  East,  as  Dantzicke,  Brunswicke,  and 
Poland,"  where  the  plants  were  "  most  curiously  kept  in  their  fairest  gardens." 
(Herbal,  p.  1320.)  Linnaeus  lamented  that  he  could  hardly  preserve  it  alive 
in  a  green-house ;  and  Dillenius,  when  he  first  visited  England,  knelt  down  in 
admiration  of  the  quantities  he  saw  in  flower  on  Hounslow  Heath.  The 
furze  is  abundant  in  the  middle  and  southern  districts  of  Scotland,  though 
Dr.  Walker  doubts  its  being  truly  indigenous,  from  its  flowering  in  the  winter ; 
jocularly  observing  that  "no  truly  Scotch  plant  would  be  so  rash."  Though 
indigenous  in  England,  it  is  nevertheless,  in  extremely  severe  winters,  killed 
down  to  the  ground  ;  from  which,  however,  it  shoots  up  the  following  season. 
This  happened  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  to  whole  fields  of  furze  in 
Surrey. 

History.  The  furze  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  *Scorpius  of  Theophras- 
tus  and  the  t^lex  of  Pliny.  By  modern  botanists,  before  the  days  of  Lin- 
naeus, it  was  considered  as  a  species  of  broom ;  and  L'Obel  and  other 
writers,  accordingly,  style  it  Genista  spinosa.  Linnaeus  restored  to  it  the 
name  of  CTHex,  which  it  has  since  retained  throughout  the  botanical  world. 
The  earliest  notices  which  we  have  of  the  plant  are  in  Turner,  who  calls  it 
Genista ;  and  in  Gerard,  who  calls  it  Genista  spinosa  vulgaris.  Hanbury 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  6  varieties  of  it,  differing  in  the  length  of  the  spines; 
and  one  having  white  flowers,  and  another  a  dwarf  habit :  but  there  are  none  in 
cultivation  at  present,  worthy  of  being  kept  distinct,  except  the  upright  and 
double-flowered  varieties.  In  France,  in  the  province  of  Britany,  and  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  furze  bush  has  been  used  as  fodder  for  cattle  from  time  immemo- 
rial :  it  is  bruised  in  a  cider  mill,  and  given  to  them  in  a  green  state.  Evelyn 
informs  us  that  it  was  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  Herefordshire ;  and  that, 
in  Devonshire,  the  seeds  were  sown  in  the  worst  land,  the  tops  given  to  horses, 
and  the  branches  used  for  fuel,  burning  lime,  and  other  purposes.  Du  Hamel 
says  that,  about  Poitiers,  in  Britany,  the  furze  is  sown  and  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  saintfoin.  In  Britain,  the  furze  is  cultivated  in  various 
places,  for  hedges,  fodder  for  cattle,  protection  for  game,  and  under- 
wood. Captain  Cook  mentions  that,  when  he  touched  at  St.  Helena,  he 
found  the  inhabitants  had  planted  a  great  quantity  of  furze  there,  to  be  used 
as  fodder,  and  also  as  shelter  to  the  pasturage,  by  excluding  heat  and 
evaporation.  About  1825,  or  earlier,  the  double-flowered  variety  was  found 
wild  in  Devonshire ;  and  that  has  since  been  propagated,  and  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  gardens,  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  flowering  shrub. 

Properties  and  Uses.  As  fodder,  the  young  branches,  bruised,  and  given  to 
cattle  and  horses,  in  a  green  state,  are  found  highly  nutritive;  and  not  to 
affect  the  taste  either  of  the  milk  or  butter  of  cows.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  furze  bushes,  in  a  wild  state,  are  cropped  for  this  purpose ;  and  in 
others  the  clippings  of  furze  hedges  are  taken ;  but,  where  the  practice  of 
feeding  with  furze  is  to  be  carried  on  as  part  of  a  regular  system  of  farm 
management,  the  most  efficient  mode  is,  to  cultivate  the  plants  in  a  regular 
rotation  with  corn  and  other  crops,  mowing  them  twice  in  4  years,  or  thrice 
in  6  years,  and  afterwards  breaking  up  the  ground  for  corn.  The  shoots  are 
bruised  by  passing  them  between  two  fluted  rollers,  or  grinding  them  in  a  bark 
or  cider  mill.  (See  Encyc.  of  Agr.,  2d  edit.,  §  2553.)  In  Wales,  an  upright- 
growing  variety  (to  be  hereafter  noticed  as  a  botanical  species)  has  lately 
been  chiefly  cultivated  for  fodder,  on  account  of  the  comparative  absence  of 
prickles,  the  slenderness  of  the  shoots,  and  the  erect,  compact,  or  fastigiate 
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form  of  the  plant.  This  plant  requires  neither  bruising  nor  grinding,  but  may 
be  given  to  horses  in  the  same  manner  as  clover  or  tares  ;  but,  as  it  never 
flowers  or  produces  seeds,  it  requires  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

The  use  of  furze  for  hctl^-x  is  chiefly  desirable  in  situations  where  the 
hawthorn  or  the  holly  will  not  thrive  ;  because  the  furze  is  not  a  plant  of 
long  duration  ;  and,  after  being  some  time  in  culture  as  a  hedge,  it  is  apt  to  get 
naked  below,  even  if  clipped  or  pruned  on  the  sides  ;  anil  to  extend  to  a 
great  width,  if  left  untouched  by  the  knife  or  shears.  The  most  rapid  mode 
of  forming  a  hedge  of  it  is,  to  raise  a  bank  of  earth,  say  5ft.  or  6ft.  wide  at 
bottom,  2  ft.  wide  at  top,  and  3  ft.  or  4ft.  high.  The  seeds  may  then  be  sown 
on  a  drill  along  the  middle  of  the  top,  and  the  plants  either  left  to  grow  and 
hang  down  on  each  side  irregularly,  or  be  clipped  into  regular  shape  as  a 
hedge,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  or  other  circumstances.  The 
economical  mode  is,  to  clip  the  hedge  on  each  side,  so  that  the  section 


of  it  may  complete  the  upper  part  of  the  triangle,  of  which  the  earthen  bank 
forms  the  lower  part.  The  proper  time  for  clipping  such  a  hedge  is  either 
in  autumn,  after  the  growth  of  the  shoots  is  completed,  or  in  spring,  before  it 
is  commenced;  and  only  so  much  should  be  cut  at  a  time,  as  can  be  bruised 
and  consumed  by  the  cattle  to  be  fed  with  it.  In  rich  soils,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  furze  would  form  hedges  10ft.  or  12ft.  high,  if  regularly 
pruned  on  each  side;  and,  perhaps,  for  a  market-gardener,  who  keeps  a  cow 
and  a  horse,  this  would  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  kinds  of  subdivision 
hedges.  Where  an  evergreen  hedge  is  wanted  for  shelter  in  a  garden,  and 
where  the  clippings  or  prunings  are  not  wanted  as  fodder,  then  the  fastigiate 
variety  is  much  to  be  preferred,  as  it  grows  very  compact,  and  requires  little 
or  no  pruning.  In  ornamental  gardens,  the  double-flowered  variety,  unpruned, 
forms  a  splendid  hedge  when  in  flower  ;  but  it  is  only  suitable  where  there  is 
abundance  of  room.  In  1835,  there  was  a  splendid  hedge  of  this  variety  in 
the  Knaphill  Nursery. 

A  picturesque  hedge  of  furze,  to  serve  as  a  boundary  to  plantations,  has  been 
adopted  with  success  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  who 
gives  the  following  directions  for  raising  it  :  —  "  Sow  furze  seed  early  in  the 
spring,  on  stony  or  gravelly  banks,  on  which  there  is  a  little  good  mould, 
as  the  plants  are  thereby  provided  with  much  more  fibrous  root  than  when 
the  seed  is  sown  on  stiff  clay  soils  ;  keep  the  plants  clean,  and  transplant 
them  in  November,  or  early  in  February,  to  the  front  of  the  plantation. 
Fence  them  with  a  post  and  two-rail  fence,  which  will  keep  off  cattle  (the  occa- 
sional bite  of  sheep  or  lambs  will  rather  do  good  than  harm),  and  keep  them 
hoed.  In  the  following  spring,  clip  off  with  shears  the  principal  part  of  the 
first  year's  shoots.  The  plants  will  make  very  luxuriant  shoots  during  the 
next  two  years,  after  which  the  posts  and  rails  are  to  be  removed  ;  the  branches 
of  the  furze  must  then  be  collected  in  the  hand,  and  drawn  forward  towards 
the  field,  while  the  posts  and  rails  are  again  put  up  on  the  plantation  side  of 
the  furze,  about  1  ft.  or  18  in.  within  the  stems  of  the  plants  ;  and,  as 
each  rail  is  fixed,  the  branches  of  furze  are  disengaged,  and  fall  back  against 
the  fence;  so  that,  at  a  moderate  distance,  it  is  not  seen.  When  the  furze 
thus  becomes  laid  open,  the  tender  parts  of  all  the  young  shoots  are  browsed 
by  cattle  and  sheep,  which  makes  it  grow  so  thick  and  close,  that,  by  the 
time  the  posts  and  rails  decay,  it  is  a  perfect  fence  to  the  plantation.  Dif- 
ferent forms  may  be  introduced,  occasionally,  to  vary  the  effect,  which  is 
extremely  beautiful,  especially  when  the  furze  is  in  bloom.  (Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  viii.  p.  678.) 

As  a  shelter  to  young  trees,  the  furze  is  sometimes  sown  where  acorns, 
beech  masts,  or  chestnuts,  are  to  be  sown,  or  young  trees  are  to  be  planted, 
in  order  to  shelter  them  for  a  few  years,  till  they  grow  up,  and  have  sufficient 
strength  to  shelter  one  another  ;  when  they  will  overtop  the  furze  and  de- 
stroy it.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in  the  government 
plantations  in  the  New  Forest,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  For  this  pur- 
pose, to  afford  a  shelter  for  game,  and  also  to  serve  as  undergrowth  in  the 
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plantations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dig  the  ground,  sow  the  seeds  at  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  one  or  two  to  a  square  foot,  and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  to 
keep  them  clear  of  weeds  for  the  first  year 

The  use  of  furze  in  a  dead  state  is  chiefly  as  fuel  for  bakers'  ovens,  for 
brick,  tile,  and  lime  kilns,  and  for  lighting  fires.  In  Scotland,  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  kilns  for  drying  oats.  In  England,  a  common  use  of  it  is  to  weave 
into  the  sides  of  hovels  for  sheltering  cattle,  to  prevent  them  from  rubbing 
against  them.  In  gardens,  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  chopped  into  pieces 
of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  dropped  into  ijie  drills  in  which  peas  are  sown 
before  the  seeds  are  covered  ;  and,  the  earth  being  drawn  over  them,  and  trod 
down,  they  are  found  effectually  to  resist  the  attacks  of  mice  and  small  birds. 
In  France,  the  chopped  branches  are  mixed  with  cow  dung,  and  the  mixture 
afterwards  formed  into  bricks,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  used  as  fuel. 
The  seeds,  if  they  could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  would,  if  ground 
into  flour,  form  a  nutritive  food  both  for  cattle  and  swine  :  they  retain  their 
vital  property  for  several  years.  In  Britany,  large  heaps  are  formed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  turf  and  dried  furze  branches ;  and  the  whole  being  set  fire  to, 
the  ashes  are  preserved  as  manure.  In  many  parts  of  both  France  and 
England,  the  ashes  of  dry  furze  branches  are  used  as  a  lye  for  washing  linen ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  ashes  are  made  into  balls,  and  sold  by  the  country 
people  in  the  markets. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions.  The  beauty  of  the  common  furze,  or 
gorse,  when  in  blossom,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  growing  wild  in  England, 
has  induced  most  of  our  English  descriptive  poets  to  allude  to  it  in  their 
writings.  Cowper  says : — 

"  The  common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gorse,  that,  shapeless  and  deform'd, 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble." 

And  Hurdis  observes :  — 

"  And  what  more  noble  than  the  vernal  furze, 
With  golden  baskets  hung  ?     Approach  it  not, 
For  every  blossom  has  a  troop  of  swords 
Drawn  to  defend  it." 

The  linnet  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  nestling  in  furze  bushes ;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  noticed  by  Thomson  in  his  Seasons:  — 
"  Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent." 

Many  other  instances  might,  be  given  of  poetical  notices  of  this  shrub  and 
L7.  nana.  Indeed,  the  rich  golden  hue  of  the  blossoms  of  the  latter  contrasts 
so  beautifully  with  the  bright  purple  blossoms  of  the  heath,  which  is  generally 
found  near  it,  and  in  flower  at  the  same  season ;  and  both  give  such  a  richness 
to  the  wild  scenery  in  which  they  usually  grow,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  them  attracting  the  attention  of  all  the  British  poets  who  have  written 
on  rural  themes. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  A  pound  of  seeds,  which,  in  London,  costs  from 
8rf.  to  Is.,  will  sow  an  acre  broad-cast,  or  a  drill  of  a  mile  in  length  as  a  hedge. 
No  culture  is  required  for  broad-cast  crops,  except  keeping  the  plants  clear  of 
weeds  for  the  first  year  or  two  ;  but  hedges  require  to  have  the  weeds  taken 
out  every  year ;  and  where  they  are  to  be  clipped,  that  operation  should  be 
performed  once  a  year.  The  double-flowered  and  the  fastigiate  varieties  are 
propagated  by  cuttings :  the  latter,  when  wanted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
may  be  bedded  in,  like  box,  in  a  sandy  soil  rather  moist,  in  the  beginning  of 
September;  and  by  the  following  spring  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant.  In 
Caernarvonshire,  cuttings  are  formed  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  present 
year's  wood,  about  3  in.  long ;  they  are  bedded  in  sandy  garden  soil,  in 
August;  transplanted  into  the  field,  in  rows  18  in.  apart,  and  at  1  ft.  distance 
in  the  row,  in  March;  and  mown  for  the  first  time  in  the  September  following. 
The  produce  even  of  the  first  year  is  found  to  be  of  more  value  than  a  crop 
of  clover;  and  the  quantity  of  forage  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  plants 
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«.  2.  U.  (E.)  NA'NA   For,y*.     The  dwarf  Furze. 

Identification.    Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  S.  p.  266.;  Engl.   Bot.,  t.  743.  :    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  144.;  Don's  Mill., 

2.  |>: 

Stinoiii/nifs.     I',  minor  Roth  Cat.,  \.  p.  83.  ;    T.  europae'us/3  Lin.  Spec.,  1045. 
Ent; ravings.     Engl.  Hot.,  t.  74-3.  ;  and  our  fig.  264.  to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot,  and  fig.  265.  of  the 

natural  size. 

'.7i(tr.,  <$•(•.  Branches  and 
loaves  smooth,  the  latter  linear. 
( 'al  \  x  glabrous,  with  spreading 
narrow  teeth.  According  to 
Smith,  the  essential  character 
consists  in  the  more  distinct 
and  spreading  calyx  teeth,  and 
the  more  minute,  rounded, 
close-pressed,  and  often  hardly 
discernible,  bracteas.  A  low 
spiny  shrub,  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  the  western  parts  of 
France,  on  poor  gravelly  soils. 
Abundant  in  Surrey,  on  the  Portsmouth  Road;  found  in  Dumfriesshire, 
and  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  in  Scotland;  and  also  in  Ireland.  This  is 
a  very  distinct  sort,  though,  from  the  very  different  and  more  luxu- 
riant habit  which  the  plant  has  when  cultivated  in  gardens  on  rich 
soils,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  U.  europaeva.  In  its 
native  habitats,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  species  by  its  low  growth, 
seldom  exceeding  2  ft,  in  height;  by  its  being  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts; 
by  its  decumbent  habit ;  and  by  its  flowering  from  the  end  of  August  till 
the  beginning  of  December,  and  seldom  at  any  other  season.  This  sort, 
H.  C.  Watson  observes,  generally  grows  at  a  greater  elevation  by  200  ft., 
in  North  Wales,  than  the  common  sort.  (Outlines,  $c.,  p.  124).  The  only 
use  of  this  plant  in  cultivation  is  to  produce  variety  in  ornamental  plan- 
tations. A  double-flowered  variety  of  it,  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition. 
Very  neat  low  hedges  and  edgings  may  be  formed  of  it. 

*s  3.  U.  (E.)  PROVINCIAVLIS  Lois.     The  Provence  Furze. 

Identification.    Lois.  Not.,  105.  t.  6.  f.  2. ;  Dec.  Fl.  Franc.  Suppl.,  No.  3799. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  144.  ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2,  p.  148. 
Engraving.     Lois.  Not.,  105.  t.  6.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  rather  pubescent,  with  lanceolate  distant  teeth. 
Shrub  erect;  intermediate,  in  all  its  parts  and  in  its  habit,  between  U.  euro- 
pa^  a  and  U.  nana.  A  native  of  Provence,  Andegavany,  and  Mauritania; 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  4ft.  Whatever  doubts  there 
may  be  as  to  U.  nana  being  a  distinct  species,  there  can  be  none  as  to 
this  sort  being  only  a  variety.  As  an  evergreen  shrub,  flowering  freely,  it 
well  deserves  a  place  in  collections, 

*  4.  U.  STRI'CTA  MacJcay.     The  upright-growing,  or  Irish,  Furze. 

Identification.     Mackay's  List  of  Irish  Plants  ;  Hook.  Brit.  Fl.,  p.  317, 
Kynonymcs.     U.  hibirnica  Don's  Mill. ,2.  p.  148.  ;   U.  fastigiata  Hurt. 

Sj>t'c.  Cliar.,Sfc.  Habit  erect,  narrow,  and  compact.  Spines  few  or  none; 
and  what  there  are  weak,  branched,  leafy,  and  pubescent.  A  native  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  discoveredin  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry's  Park,  in 
the  County  of  Down,  in  1815,  or  before.  It  is  very  upright  in  its  growth, 
and  attains  the  height,  in  good  soils,  of  from  6ft.  to  10ft.  in  as  many  years. 
Its  branches  are  so  soft  and  succulent,  that  sheep  and  cattle  eat  them 
without  injuring  their  mouths,  and  are  very  fond  of  them.  It  forms  excel- 
lent garden  hedges,  and,  in  rather  moist  climates,  is  a  most  excellent  forage 
plant,  as  lias  been  already  stated  under  U.  europas^.  It  very  rarely 
flowers,  and  has  never  produced  seeds;  but  it  is  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  doubts  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  U.  europa^a 
or  U.  nana,  or  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species;  he  says  (Encyc  of  Geog.t 
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p.;>^!».  )  that  he  has  seen  both  flowers  and  seed  vessels,  which  do  not  difter 
in  am  material  point  from  those  of  / /.  nana.  We  have  no  doubt  in  our 
own  mind  of  its  beini,r  onlv  a  variety  of  £7.  europa?va;  but  we  have  pre- 
served it  distinct,  because  it  is  truly  so  in  its  habit,  and  most  important 
in  its  uses.  Its  value  a.s  a  forage  plant,  in  deep  soils,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated ;  and,  perhaps,  in  this  eapacitv,  it  may  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  Australia,  India,  and  North  America. 

GENUS  V. 


STAURACA'NTIIUS  Link.    THE  ST  MRAC  AN-TIITS,  or  LEAFLESS  Frnzi,. 
Lin.  Sj/.st.  Monadelphia  Decamlria. 

I.lsiitiriciition.     Link  in  Schrad.  N.  Journ.,  2.  p.  1.  and  ;V2.  ;   Don's  Mill.,  '2.  p.  US'. 
T  lex  r-p.  /;/•«/. 

I'rom   *t mi i us,  a  cross,  and  akantlui,  a  spine  ;  in  allusion    to  the  spines,  each  of  which 
laller  .--pines  proceeding  from  its  sides,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  cross. 

»  1.  S.  AIMIY'I.LI  s  /,////,-.    The  leafless   Stauracauthus. 

/"lex  ^euistoidcs  lirol.  /•'/.  LH*.,  ii.  p.  7s. ;  and  /  "Mex  mitis  I  faff.  This  is 
the  only  species  of'  the  genus  know  n.  It  is  a  leafless  shrub,  with  the  habit 
of  /'lex,  having  divaricate  branches;  and  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  sandy  pine  woods,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  ^ft.  to  .'{ft.  It 
was  introduced  in  lS-^3,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  readilv  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  or  by 
seeds.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
in  IKiA. 

GENUS    VI. 


.S'PA'RTIIM  D 


c.   Tin:    SPAKTII  M,  or  Si'.ixi 
Monadelpbia  Decaudria. 

;   Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  \^>-  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  148 
' 


HnooM.     Liu.Si/st. 


Identification.     Lin.  Sj    . 

Syitunymt'S.     Spartidnthu-  Link  Enu»i.,  '2.  p.  '2'2.i.  ;   (,'enihta  .-p.  Lam.  and  Mn-ncn. 
l'),-ni'nt">n.     I-'ro'n  spartan,  cordage  ;  in  allusic  ;i  to  the  use  of  the  plant  in  early  ages  generally,  and 
in  Spain,  even  to  the  pre>ent  day,  tor  making  ropes. 

*  1.  S.  jr'NCKUM  L.    The  Rush-Mr  Spartium,  or  Spanish  Broom. 

J,l<-ntifi<;;/i<»i.     Lin.  S]>.,  W5.  ;   Dec.  Prod.,  '2.  p.  H.I.  ;  Don'>  Mill.,  '2.  p.  US. 

Si^n. nii/in,  s.       O'cni-ta  jui.cea    Lam.   and   l)u    limn.;     (i.    odoriUa    Mu-ncfi  ;    Spartianthus  _/i'inrrus 

Ma'- in- ft  ,    (iciu-t  d'Kspagni-,  /•'/•.;   liitisenartige  I'frieinen,  Gcr. 
J-'n"rn>'in£!f.      N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  '22.  ;   I!ot.  Mag.,  t.  S.O.  ;  and  our  Jig.  12C,< 


'/•(•  ///."/i«  has  double  (lowers. 

DrxrriptioH,  CJeo^rfip/n/,  <$-e.  A  shrub,  with  upright 
branches,  round,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  smooth,  and 
with  but  few  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate,  and  soon 
drop  off.  The  flowers  are  few,  disposed  in  terminal 
racemes,  lar<_r<',  distant,  and  of  a  deep  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
I-'raiicc,  in  rocky  situations,  and  upon  dry  gravelly 
soils.  In  its  native  countn,  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  oft.  to  sft.  ;  but  it  attains  to  nearly  double  that 
height  in  British  gardens,  into  which  it  was  introduced 
in  1.'>1H. 

1'injifitn'ti  mid  /  '.vr.f.       In  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  a  very  good  cloth 
is  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  this  plant.     The  shoots  are  cut  over  in  the 
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course  of  the  month  of  August ;  and,  after  having  been  made  up  into  little 
bundle's,  are  dried  in  the  sun.  These  are  afterwards  beaten  with  a  mallet,  and 
then  steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  after  this  they  are  steeped  in  a 
ditch,  among  water  and  mud,  for  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then  taken  out  and 
washed,  which  operation  has  the  effect  of  separating  the  parenchyma  from 
the  fibres.  The  bundles  are  then  opened,  and  thinly  spread  out  to  dry, 
after  which  they  are  combed  iu  the  manner  of  flax;  and  the  better  part  is 
laid  aside  for  being  spun,  and  woven  into  sheets,  table  linen,  or  shirts;  the 
remaining  part  being  used  for  sacking,  or  for  stuffing  mattresses.  In  various 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  where  neither  hemp  nor  flax  is  grown, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  Spartium^'imceum  is  found  an  excellent 
substitute.  In  Italy,  about  Mount  Cassiano,  advantage  is  taken  of  a  hot 
spring,  by  alternately  immersing  the  shoots  in  it,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun, 
instead  of  the  more  tedious  process  of  immersing  them  in  cold  water  :  when 
thus  treated,  the  parenchyma  is  rendered  fit  for  separation,  and  the  fibres  for 
combing,  in  three  or  four  days.  This  process  is  said  by  Rosier  to  be  also 
performed  with  the  Cytisus  scoparius ;  though,  according  to  Desfontaines,  this 
is  doubtful.  In  Languedoc,  sheep  and  goats  are  fed  with  the  branches  of 
•Vpartiumjunceum  during  winter,  not  because  it  is  an  excellent  fodder,  but 
because  there  is  a  general  deficiency  of  forage  at  that  season.  Both  in  Spain 
and  France,  the  shoots  are  used  for  forming  baskets,  and  for  tying  up  vines  and 
other  fruit  trees.  The  bees  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  flowers ;  and  the 
seeds  are  eaten  with  great  avidity  by  poultry,  partridges,  &c.  Medicinally, 
the  flowers  and  leaves,  in  infusion,  act  as  an  emetic,  or,  in  a  larger  quantity, 
as  an  aperient.  In  Britain,  the  plant  is  solely  regarded  as  an  ornamental 
shrub,  having  the  appearance  of  an  evergreen,  from  its  smooth  dark-green 
shoots,  and  fastigiate  form,  even  in  winter,  when  without  leaves.  To  produce 
a  harmonious  effect,  some  judgment  is  required  in  the  quantity  of  plants  of 
this  species  which  ought  to  be  grouped  together.  Three  or  four  plants  of 
•Spartium  junceum,  placed  among  three  or  four  plants  of  any  broad-leaved 
shrub,  from  the  equal  balance  of  opposite  forms  and  characters,  will  not  form 
a  harmonious  whole;  while  one  plant  of  Spartium,  in  a  group  of  six  or  eight 
broad-leaved  plants  (and  more  if  the  <Spartium  be  not  large),  will  be  effective,  by 
the  contrast  which  it  exhibits  to  the  others  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single 
Lombardy  poplar  sometimes  produces  a  good  effect  in  a  mass  of  round- 
headed  trees.  In  planting  (Spartium  ^'unceum  along  with  Cytisus  scoparius 
and  other  plants  or  the  same  general  character  and  habit,  less  attention  in 
regard  to  proportion  is  requisite,  as  the  assimilation  is  more  natural.  In 
shrubberies,  where  the  flpartium  /'unceum  is  planted  here  and  there  at  random, 
though  the  plants  form  a  beautiful  objects,  considered  separately,  yet  they 
often  destroy  the  unity  of  expression  of  the  scenery. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  Seeds  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  they  will 
come  up  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry.  In  the  nursery,  they  ought  to  be 
transplanted  every  year,  as  they  are  apt  to  form  long  taproots  and  very  few 
fibres.  Where  the  plants  are*  wanted  as  shelter  for  game,  or  to  be  gVown 
as  a  substitute  for  flax  or  hemp,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  seeds  of  f/Mex  europae'a.  (See  p.  574.) 

Commercial  Stf/ti.stics.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  seedlings 
5s.  per  100;  transplanted  plants,  12s.  per  100;  the  double-flowered  variety, 
Is.  6d.  each :  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents. 

GENUS  VII. 


GENI'STA  Lam.     THE  GENISTA.     Lin.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Decandria, 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  616. ;  111.,  t.619. ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  145.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p  1« 
Synonymes.     CtonMa,  et  .Spartium,  spec.  Lin.  ;  Genet,  Fr.  ;  Ciinster,  Ger. 
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Description,  $c.  The  hardy  species  are  deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  shrubs, 
generally  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  ;  there  is  a  great  same- 
ness of  character  among  them  ;  and,  though  many  are  quite  distinct,  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  greater  number  now  recorded  as  species  are  only 
varieties.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  ;  but  a  few  are  found  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  they  are  all  hardy  or  half-hardy.  A  number  of  the  spe- 
cies were  formerly  included  under  the  genus  jSpartium,  and  some  under  f  ytisus, 
from  which  they  have  been  separated  by  Lamarck,  whose  arrangement  as 
modified  by  De  Candolle,  we  have  adopted  in  the  following  enumeration. 

st  1.  G.  PARVIFLOVRA  Dec.     The  small-flowered  Genista. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  145.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  148. 

Si/nom/me.     Spartium  parvittorum  Vent.  Hort.  Cels.,  t.  87. 

Engraving.     Vent.  Hort.  Cels.,  t.87. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaf  trifoliolate,  its  petiole  very  short;  its  leaflets  usually  deciduous,  very  narrow, 
glabrous.  Flowers  in  lengthened  terminal  racemes.  Legumes  compressed,  1  —  3-seeded,  rather 
pubescent,  being  covered  with  minute  closely  pressed  down,  slightly  spreading.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  145.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mundania,  producing  its 


yellow  flowers  from  May  to  August. 
to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. 


It  was  introduced  in  1817  ;  and,  in  British  gardens,  grows 


2.  G.  CLAVAVTA  Pair.     The  cluh-shaped-cali/xcd  Genista. 

Identification.     Poir.  Supp.,  2.  p.  717.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  145.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  149. 
ii/me.     Spartium  sericeum  rent.  Hort.  Cels.,  t.  17.,  but  not  of  Ait. 


•:>igr<ti'ing.  Vent.  Hort.  Cels.,  1. 17. 
Spec.  Char.,SfC.  Leaf  trifoliolate.  Leaflets  linear-sublancec  late,  silky  beneath.  Flowers  in  terminal 
heads.  Legume  compressed,  so  as  to  be  flat,  tapered  at  the  base,  containing  1—2  seeds.  (Dec 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  145.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Mogador,  in  Spain; 
introduced  in  1812.  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced  from  May  to  August,  are  yellow,  and  rather 
larger  than  those  of  the  preceding  species.  De  Candolle  thinks  it  is  perhaps  a  species  of  Cytisus. 

*  3.  G.  CA'NDICANS  L.     The  whitish-surfaced  Genista. 

Identification.     Lin.  Amo?n.  ;  Dec.  Prod. ,2.  p.  145. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  149. 
Si/nonymes.     Cytisus  ciindicans  Lin.  Sp. ;  C.  pubescens  Mccnch, 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit,  t.80.  ;  and  our  fig.  267. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaf  trifoliolate,  petiolate ;  leaflets  obo- 
vate,  pubescent,  with  appressed  down.  Branches  angled. 
Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  few  in  a  head.  Legume 
hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  145.)  It  is  allied  to  G.  cana- 
riensis,  but  has  larger  leaves,  and  scentless  flowers.  (Dec.) 
A  sub-evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Mogador,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant.  Introduced  in  1735,  and  producing  its  large 
scentless  flowers  from  April  to  July.  In  British  gardens, 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  species  is,  that  it  grows  rapidly,  and  flowers 
freely.  In  a  newly  formed  garden  or  shrubbery,  where  it 
is  desirable  to  produce  a  considerable  effect  the  first  sum- 
mer, there  are  few  shrubs  better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
than  the  different  species  of  Genista;  provided  the  plants 
are  done  justice  to,  in  all  that  relates  to  culture. 

-*  4.  G.  TRI'QUETRA  Ait.     The  triangular-s/ewwef/  Genista. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  14.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  149. 

Synonyme.     G.  triquetra  Lain.  ? 

Engravings.    Curt.  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  314. ;  and  our  fig.  268. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  3-sided,  decumbent,  the  younger 
ones  villose.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  simple  about  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches ;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  vil- 
lose. Flowers  in  short  terminal  racemes.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  146.)  A  trailing  shrub,  which,  in  winter,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  evergreen  from  its  somewhat  winged 
and  triangular  green  shoots.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  France;  it  was  introduced  in  1748,  and,  in 
British  gardens,  produces  a  vast  profusion  of  flowers 
from  April  to  July.  No  shrub  is  more  ornamental  on  rock\\ oik  ;  and  when 
trained  to  a  stake,  and  allowed  to  form  a  head,  or  grafted  standard  high 
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on  a  laburnum,  it  forms  a  singular  object,  and,  when  in  flower,  a  most 
magnificent  one.  It  is  also  an  admirable  plant  tor  training  against  a  wall, 
particularly  in  dry  situations,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  train  a  plant  in  the  form  of  a  man,  an  animal,  or  of  any  artificial 
object,  by  planting  (Venfsta  triquetra  in  a  favourable  soil  and  situation,  and 
placing  over  it  a  wire  frame  of  the  exact  form  of  the  object  to  be  produced 
in  green,  the  shoots  might  be  trained  to  the  frame  ;  and  in  summer,  when 
the  plant  was  in  flower,  the  form  would  appear  as  if  covered  with  gold  ; 
while  in  winter,  from  the  greenness  of  the  shoots,  it  would  be  completely 
green. 

fli  5.  G.  BRACTEOLAVTA  LJc.     The  bracteolated  Genista. 

Identification.     Lk.  Enutn.,  2.  p.  224.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  149. 

,s/»rr.  I'/tar.,  &(C.  Branches  striated,  pubescent.  Leaves  pubescent,  trifoliolate  ;  the  leaflets  obovate- 
flowers  in  short  terminal  racemes.  Calyx  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  146.)  A  deciduous  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  2ft.  to  4ft,  and  flowering  from  March  to  May.  It  was  introduced 
in  182,3,  but  from  what  country  is  unknown.  De  Candolle  knows  so  little  about  it,  that  he  expresses 
a  doubt,  in  his  Prodromus,  as  to  whether  he  has  given  it  its  right  place  in  the  series  of  species. 

j*  6.  G.  UMBELLAVTA  Poir.     The  umbellate^/?ozwm/  Genista. 

Identification.     Poir.  Suppl,  2.  p.  715.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  149. 
Synunynic.    Spartium  umbellatum  Dcsf.  AU.t  2.  p.  133.,  L'Herlt.  Stirp.,  183. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaf  trifoliolate,  its  petiole  short,  its  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  and  rather  silky. 
Flowers  in  terminal  heads.  Calyx  hairy,  in  a  silky  manner.  Corolla  and  legume  silky.  Branches 

duced  in  1799.     It 


.  .  .,     .    .       .  ,  , 

grows  to  the  height  of  from  1  ft.  to  2ft.,  and  flowers  from  April  to  June. 
Variety. 

j*  G.  u.  Zcapitata  Dec.  has  the  branches  and  leaves  clothed  with  silky  hairs.      It  is  a  native 
of  Mogador,  and  is  synonymous  with  the  i'partium  capitatum  Cav.  Annul.  1801,  p.  63. 

st  7.  G.  LUSITA'NICA  L.     The  Portugal  Genista. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  999.,    exclusive  of  the  synonymies  of  Clus.  and  J.  Bauh.  ;    Lam.   Diet 

2.  p.  662.,  exclusive  of  the  synonymes;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  150. 
Engraving.     Andr.  Bot.  Rep.  t.  419. 

SJK-C.  Char.,  %c.  Branches  spiny,  round,  becoming  striate.  Leaves  trifo- 
liolate, opposite,  upon  short  petioles  ;  the  leaflets  linear,  folded,  somewhat 
silky.  Flowers  few,  terminal.  Calyx  very  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  146.)  A 
native  of  Portugal,  where  it  grows  4  ft.  high.  Introduced  in  1771,  and 
flowering  from  March  to  May.  It  forms  a  very  spiny  shrub,  remarkable  for 
having  opposite  leaves  and  branches;  a  character  not  common  among  Le- 
guminaceae. 

»  8.  G.  (L.)  RADIA'TA  Scop.     The  n\yed-brane/icd  Genista. 

Identification.    Scop.  Cam.,  No.  871.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

p.  149. 
Si/noni/tnes.      Spartium  radiatum  I.'in.   .S>  ,  996.,  Mill.  Icon.,  t.  249.  f.  1., 

Sims  But.  .Vrt£.,  22W).  ;  G.  ilvi'nsis  Dti/ecfi. 
Engravings.     Mill.  Icon.,  t.  J24y.  f.  1.  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t  2260.  ;  and  our  fig.  269. 

Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  angled,  grouped,  glabrous. 
Leaf  trifoliolate,  almost  sessile,  opposite,  the  leaflets 
somewhat  silky.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  2  —  4  in 
a  head.  Corolla  and  legume  silky.  The  old  branches 
show  a  tendency  to  become  spiny.  The  legumes  are 
oval,  short,  compressed,  pointed  with  the  style,  and 
include  two  seeds.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  146.)  A  native 
of  Italy,  Carniola  and  the  Vallais;  introduced  in  1758, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  G.  lusitanica,  differing  from  it  principally 
in  being  without  spines,  and  having  its  leaves  some- 
what longer.  Both  this  species  or  variety,  and  G.  lu- 
sitanica, have  a  very  singular  appearance  when  without 
their  leaves  ;  and,  in  that  point  of  view,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  as  interesting  in  winter  as  they  are 
in  summer.  Shrubs  of  this  kind  of  interest  are  most  desirable  for  intro- 
ducing among  evergreens,  more  especially  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  free 
flowercrs. 
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flk  9.  G.  £i'HEDR6YDEs  Dec.     The  Ephedra-like  Genista. 

Identification.     Dec.  L£gum.  Meni.,  6.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  -2.  p.  147.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  150. 
Dec.  Legit  m  M^m.,6.  t.  36.  ;  Maund's  Botanic  Garden,  t.  498. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  some  trifoliolate,  some  simple,  few  sessile  ;  leaflets 
linear,  almost  glabrous.  Branches  rigid,  round,  becoming  striated  and 
spiny.  Flowers  in  spikes,  alternate,  yellow.  Calyx  somewhat  pubescent. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  147.)  A  shrub,  not  exceeding  2  ft.  in  height,  in  its  native 
habitat,  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  but  attaining  double  that  height  in  British 
gardens.  It  is  glabrous,  and  resembles  in  appearance  J^'phedra  distachya. 
There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden. 

as   10.  G.  TRIACA'NTHOS  Brot.     The  three-spined  Genista. 

Identification.    Brot.   Phyt.,  130.  t.  54  ;  Fl.   Lusit,  2.  p.  89.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  147.  ;    Don's   Mill. 

.V  ii  non  i/  me.     G.  rostrata  Poir.  Sieppl.,  2.  p.  719. 
Engraving.    Brot.  Phyt.,  t.  54. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  sessile,  trifoliolate  and  simple,  glabrous.  Leaflets 
linear-lanceolate.  Branchlets  spiny,  branched.  Flowers  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes, few  in  a  raceme.  Calyx,  corolla,  and  legume  glabrous  ;  legume  1- 
seeded.  The  spines  are  simple,  trifid,  or  branched.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  147.) 
A  native  of  Portugal,  on  mountains,  and  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1821  and 
flowering  from  May  to  July.  Height  from  2ft.  to  3  ft. 
Variety. 

*  G.  t.  2  interrupta  Dec.;  Spartium  interruptum  Cav.  Anna!.,  1801, 
vol.  iv.  p.  58.  ;  has  linear  leaflets,  and  branches  usually  simple,  and 
shorter  than  those  of  the  species.  It  is  found  wild  about  Tangier. 

a*  11.  G.  HO'RRIDA  Dec.     The  horrid  Genista. 

[dt-nltfication.     Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  500.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  149. 

St/Htmi/nics.      Spartium  horridum    Vahl  Symb.,  1.  p.  51.,  exclusive  of  the  synonyme  :  G.  erinacea 

Gilt*.  But.  Prat,  2.  p.  2:59. 
Engraving.     Gilib.  Bot.  Prat,  2.  p.  239.  icon. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  grouped,  angled,  spiny,  opposite.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  opposite  ;  the 
leaflets  linear,  folded,  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  few,  almost  terminal.  Calyx  pubescent.  (Dec. 
l'i  >><!.,  ii.  p.  Ht'O  A  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  introduced  in  1821,  growing  to'  the  height  of  4ft., 
and  flowering  from  May  to  July. 

&   12.  G.  SYLVE'STRIS  Scop.     The  wood  Genista. 

Identification.     Scop;  Cam.,  No.  875.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 
St/timii/tne.     G.  hispanica  Jacq.  Jctm.  Rar.,  t.  557. 
SMgnufmg.     Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  557. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  simple,  linear-awl-shaped,  glabrous  above,  villose  in  a  closely  pressed  man. 
ner  beneath.  Spines  axillary,  branched,  slender.  Flowers  glabrous,  disposed  in  a  terminal 
spiked  raceme.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  almost  spiny.  The  keel  longer  than  the  standard  and  winjjs. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.)  A  native  of  Carniola  and  Croatia,  on  hills.  Introduced  in  1818;  flowering 
in  June  and  July,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  2ft. 

as  13.  G.  SCO'RPIUS  Dec.     The  Scorpion  Genista. 

Identification.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  498.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 

Synonymfs.     Spartium  Sc6rpius  Lin.  Sp.,  995.  ;  G.  spiniflbra  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  621.  ;  ;Scorpion  Furze 

Gerard. 
Engraving.    Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  106. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Spiny;  spines  branched,  spreading,  striated,  glabrous. 
Leaves  simple,  very  few,  oblong,  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  glabrous,  upon 
short  pedicels,  in  groups  disposed  somewhat  racernosely  ;  the  keel  as  long 
as  the  standard.  Legume  containing  2  —  4  seeds.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.) 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Barbary,  in  arid  places,  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  from  March  to  April.  It  was'  cultivated  by  Parkinson  in 
1040,  and  forms  a  spiny  shrub,  almost  leafless,  when  the  shoots  are  full 
grown.  This  species  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  Scorpius  of  Theo- 
phrasttlfl.  Parkinson  says  it  is  so  covered  by  thorns  as  to  be  quite  inac- 
cessible; from  which  it  would  appear  to  be  a  desirable  plant  for  low  hedges 
in  suitable  situations.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a 
curious  shrub,  and  in  conservatories  in  old  collections. 
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j*  14.  G.  HISPA'NICA  L.     The  Spanish  Genista. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  1)99. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148. ;  Don't  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 

Si/nvnyHu:    Spanish  Furze  Hurt. 

Engravings.    Cav.  Icon.,  3.  t.  211. ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  619.  f.3. 

Sj>cc.  Char.,  $c.  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower-bearing  branches ;  spines 
branched,  riijid.  Leaves  simple,  lanceolate,  villose.  Flowers  in  a  terminal 
subcapitate  raceme.  Keel  villose,  the  length  of  the  glabrous  standard.  Le- 
gume oval,  including  2 — 4  seeds  ;  when  ripe,  rather  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod., 
i\.  p.  148.)  An  undershrub,  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  the  south  of  France,  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  since  1759.  Its 
flowers  are  produced  in  June  and  July.  Probably  this  species,  G.  lusitanica, 
and  G.  horrida  may  be  all  varieties  of  the  same  species;  at  least, 
they  do  not  appear  more  distinct  than  £Tlex  europae'a,  nana,  provincial, 
and  stricta. 

.**  15.  G.  A'NGLICA  L.     The  English  Genista,  or  Petty  Whin. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  999.  ;  Dec.  Prod  ,  2.  p.  1-19. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 

Si/noin/mc.     G.  minor  Lam.  Ft.  Fr.,  2.  p.  61.5. 

Engravings.     Engl.  Bot,  t.  132.  ;  Lobel  Icon.,  2.  p.  93.  f.  2. ;  and  our  Jig.  270. 

»Sy;rc-.  Char.,  $-c.  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower- 
bearing  branches ;  spines  simple ;  the  whole 
plant  "glabrous.  Leaves  simple,  ovate-lance- 
olate. Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  few  in  a 
raceme;  the  keel  longer  than  the  standard 
and  wings.  Legume  ovately  cylindrical,  in- 
cluding many  seeds.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  149.) 
A  prostrate  deciduous  shrub,  with  woody 
stems,  seldom  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height ;  native 
of  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  and  fre- 
quent in  Britain,  on  moist,  boggy,  heathy  com- 
mons. It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  collec- 
tions, where  it  forms  a  spiny  bush  about  2  ft. 
in  height,  flowering  profusely  in  May  and  June. 

at   16.  G.  GERMA'NICA  L.     The  German  Genista. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  995.  ;  Dec.  Prod  ,  2.  p.  149.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 

Synonymcs.     Sc6rpius  spinosus  bfa-ncli  Mctli.,  134.  ;  Voglera  spinbsa  Ft.  Wett.,  2.  p.  500. 

Engravings.     Fuchs  Hist.,  220.  icon. ;  Hayne  A  build.,  t.  122.  ;  and  our  fig.  Til. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Spiny,  except  in  the  flower-bearing 

branches ;  spines  simple  or  branched.     Leaves  sim- 
ple, lanceolate,  slightly  hairy.     Flowers  somewhat 

villose,  in  terminal  racemes.     Keel  longer  than  the 

standard  and  wings.     Legume  ovate,  slightly  hairy, 

including  2 — 4  seeds.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  149.)     A 

spiny  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  on 

heaths,  introduced  in  1773.    It  grows  to  the  height 

of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  British  gardens,  and  flowers  in 

June,  July,  and  August. 
Variety, 

»  G.g.  2  inenni*  Dec.  is  almost  without  spines. 

s*  17.  G.  PU'RGANS  L.     The  purging  Genista. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  999. ;  Bull.  Herb.,  115.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  149. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  151. 
Synonyme.     6'p'irtium  purgans  Lin.  Syst.t  474. 

Spec.  Char.,  8;c.  Upright,  much  branched.  Branches  round,  striate.  Leaves  simple,  very  few, 
lanceolate,  almost  sessile,  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  scarcely  pediceled.  Petals 
equal,  glabrous.  The  young  legume  adpressedly  pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  149.)  A  native  of 
France,  on  hills,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  3ft.  to  6ft,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Introduced  in  1768. 

-*  18.  G.  SERI'CEA   Wulf.     The  silky  Genista. 

Identification.     Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Coll.,  2.  p.  167.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  140.  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  l.'.l. 
Engraving.    Jacq.  Icon.  Kar.,  3.  t.  556. 
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Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Decumbent,  with  upright  round  branches.  Leaves  simple,  linear-lanceolate,  silky 
beneath.  Flowers  terminal,  3  or  4  together,  in  a  sort  of  raceme.  Petals  silky,  nearly  equal.  Lobes 
of  the  calyx  oblong-acuminate;  the  floral  leaves  equalling  the  calyx  in  length.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p,  149.)  A  decumbent  shrub,  not  exceeding  Gin.  in  height;  a  native  of  Austria  and  Croatia,  in 
subalpine  places  near  the  shore  ;  introduced  in  1812,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

jt  19.  G.  HUMIFUVSA  L.     The  trailing  Genista. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  998. ;  Vill.  Dauph.,  3.  p.  421.  t.  44. ;  Dec,  Prod.,  2.  p.  149. :    Don's    Mill. 

2.  p.  152. 
Engraving.    Vill.  Dauph.,  3.  p. 421.  t.  44. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Procumbent,  the  branches  crooked,  bearing  tubercles,  pilosely  hairy,  so  rigid  at  the 
tip  as  to  seem  spiny.  Leaves  simple,  linear-lanceolate,  pilosely  hairy.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary, 
almost  sessile.  Petals  silky,  almost  equal.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  ovate,  subacute.  (Dec.  Prod. t  ii. 
p.  149.)  A  trailing  shrub,  from  the  Levant,  in  1819,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

*  20.  G.  APHY'LLA  Dec.     The  leafless  Genista. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14^. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  152. 

Si/noni/mes.     Spartium  aphyllum  Lin.  Fil.  Suppl.,  320. ;  G.  virgata  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  616. 

Engraving.     Pall.  Itin.  Ed.  Gall.  Append.,  No.  357.  t.  99.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branched,  upright.  Leaves  simple,  very  few,  linear,  very 
short.  Flowers  disposed  distantly  in  lengthened  terminal  racemes.  Legumes 
compressed, including  2  seeds;  when  young  tomentose;  when  adult,  glabrous. 
(Dec*  Prod.,  ii.  p.  150.  )Found  in  Siberia,  in  deserts,  about  the  Volga  ;  and 
introduced  in  1800.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  British  gar- 
dens; and  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  Genista  which  have  flowers  of  any 
other  colour  than  yellow,  those  of  this  species  being  violaceous,  and  pro- 
duced in  June  and  July. 

a  21.  G.  MONOSPE'RMA  Lam.  The  one-seeded  Genista. 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  616. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  150. ;   Don's    Mill.,  2  p.  152. 
Synonymes.    Sp&rtium  monospermum  Lin.  Sp.,  995.,  Curt.  Hut.  Mag.,  t.  G83. ;  G.  Ra^tam  Forsk. 
Engravings.    Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  683. ;  and  our  jig.  272. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branched,  upright.  Leaves  simple,  very  few,  linear-oblong, 
adpressedly  pubescent.  Flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  few  in  a  raceme.  Petals 
silky,  almost  equal.  Legumes  ovate,  inflated,  mem- 
branaceous,  glabrous,  including  1 — 2  seeds.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  150.)  An  erect  shrub,  with  numerous 
slender,  twiggy,  flexile  branches,  and  white  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  where,  in  many  places,  it  serves 
to  retain  and  consolidate  the  drifting  sand.  The 
leaves  and  young  branches  are,  in  these  countries 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats ;  and  the  twigs  are  used 
for  tying  vines  to  stakes,  or  tying  up  faggots ;  and 
they  are  also  twisted  into  ropes.  In  British  gar- 
dens, the  plant  is  highly  ornamental  There  is  a  fine 
plant  of  it  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery. 

a  22.  G.  SPHJEROCAR'PA  Lam.     The  round-fruited  Genista. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  616. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  150. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  152. 

Synonyme.     .S'partium  sphaDrocarpon  Lin.  Mant.,  571. 

Engraving.     Clus.  Hist,  1.  p.  102.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  S;c.  Twiggy,  branched.  Leaves  simple,  few,  linear,  almost  glabrous.  Flowers  in  lateral 
racemes,  many  in  a  raceme.  Petals  glabrous,  equal.  Legumes  ovate,  in  some  measure  fleshy,  con- 
taining 1— £  seeds.  Flowers  small,  and  pale  yellow.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  150.)  A  twiggy  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  introduced  in  1731.  It  grows  to  the  height  ol 

,     3  ft  or  4ft,  and  produces  its  small  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

*  23.  G.  JETHNE'NSIS  Dec.     The  Mount  Etna  Genista. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  150. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  152. 

Synonymes.  Spfcrtium  aJthnense  Bii'.  St.  Sic.  Mant.,  2.,  Rafin.  Speech.,  \. 
p.  17.,  Sims  Bot.  Mag,  2674.;  Spartium  trisptrmum  Smith  in  Rces's 
Cyd.,  voL  32.  No.  5. 

Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2674. ;  and  our  Jig.  273. 

Spec.  Char.,  8(c.  Upright,  very  much  branched.  Leaves  simple,  few,  linear, 
silky.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Petals  almost  glabrous,  nearly  equal 
in  length.  Legumes  obliquely  ovate,  compressed,  containing  2 — 3  seeds ; 
when  young,  pubescent  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  150.)  An  erect  twiggy  shrub,  a  I 
native  of  the  wooded  region  of  Mount  Etna,  and  resembling  the  preceding 
species,  except  that  the  flowers  are  twice  the  size.  It  was  introduced  in 
1816,  grows  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July. 
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ai  24.  G.  SCARIO'SA   Viv.     The  scarious-margined-leaved  Genista. 

Identijiratnm.  Viv.  Ann.  But.,  1.  p.  2.  175. ;  Fragtn.  Fl.  Ital.,  1.  p.  5.  t.  8. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  150. ; 
Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  If)'.'. 

SI/HOHI/WCS.     d.  januensis  t'iv.  Cat.,  p.  10.,  Bert.  PI.  ;  G.  genuensis  Pers.  Ench.,  No  5. 

Bngnnt*g.    Frag.  Fl.  Ital.,  1.  t  8. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$r.  The  whole  plant  perfectly  glabrous.  Stem  ascending.  Younger  branches  3-sidcd. 
Leaves  simple,  lanceolate,  or  the  lowest  obovate,  dry  and  shriveled  in  the  margin.  Flowers  in 
racemes.  Corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Legume  linear,  including  4 — 7  seeds,  some  of  the 
intervals  between  them  constricted.  (Dec.  Prod., 2.  p.  150.)  An  upright  shrub,  a  native  of  Liguria 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Introduced  in  1821  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

.*  25.  G.  ANXA'NTICA  Ten.     The  Anxantic  Genista. 

Identification.    Tea  Fl.  Nap.  Prod,  p.  41. ;    Fl.  Nap.,  2.  p.  127.  t.  66. ;    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  150. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  152. 

Si/nuiu/ine.     G.  ams&ntica  Tenore. 
Engravings.    FL  Nap.,  2.  p.  127.  t.  66. ;  Swt.  Fl.-Gar.,  2d  ser.  t.  266. ;  and  our  figs.  274,  275. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  The  whole  plant  is 
074,  perfectly  glabrous.  Stems  spread- 
ing. Branches  angled.  Leaves 
simple,  ovate-elliptical,  rather  coria- 
ceous, veiny.  Flowers  in  racemes. 
Corolla  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx; 
and  about  8  lines  long.  Legume  con- 
taining 8 — 10  seeds.  (Dec.  Prod.y\\. 
p.  150.)  A  diffuse  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Intro- 
duced in  1818,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Chelsea  and  other  bo- 
tanic gardens.  It  is  well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rockwork,  from  its  trail- 
ing habit,  and  profusion  of  yellow  flowers. 

-**  26.  G.  TINCTONRIA  L.     The  Dyer's  Broom,  or  Green  Weed. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  998.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  152. 

Synont/mes.    Base  Broom,  Green  Weed,  Green  Wood,  Dyer's  Weed,  and  Wood-xvaxen  •  Genet  des 

Teinturiers,  Genet  de  Siberie,  Fr.  ;  farbender  Ginster,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Eng.  Bot.,  t.  44. ;  and  our  Jig.  276. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Root  creeping.  Stems  almost 
upright.  Branches  round,  striated,  upright. 
Leaves  simple,  lanceolate,  -rather  glabrous. 
Flowers  glabrous,  in  spiked  racemes.  Legume 
glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,\\.  p.  151.)  A  creeping- 
rooted  low  shrub,  common  in  Europe,  in  grassy 
fields,  and  in  woods  and  copses,  particularly 
in  dry  gravelly  or  sandy  soils ;  flowering  in 
July.  It  is  very  common  in  pastures  in  many 
places  both  in  England  and  Scotland;  and, 
when  cows  feed  on  it,  it  is  said  by  Ray  to  give 
a  bitter  taste  to  their  milk.  All  parts  of  this 

K>Iant,  and  especially  the  branches,  and  leaves, 
ave  long  been  used  by  dyers  for  producing  yellow,  especially  for  dyeing 
wool  that  is  afterwards  to  be  dyed  green  with  woad  (/satis  tinctoria  Z/.). 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  Genista  tinctoria  is  in  cultivation,  as  a  dyer's 
plant,  either  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent ;  but,  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
and  probably  other  counties,  the  wild  plant  is  collected  in  quantities,  and 
sold  to  dyers.  The  ashes  afford  an  alkaline  salt,  which  is  employed  as  a 
diuretic  in  dropsy  and  other  diseases.  In  Britain,  the  principal  use  of  the 
plant,  when  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  is  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 

Varieties. 

j»  G.  /.  2  latifolla  Dec.  —  Leaves  broad-lanceolate.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A  native 

of  Auvergne,  on  the  Golden  Mount.  (Dons  Mill.) 
j»  G.  /.  3  hirsuta  Dec.  —  Leaves  somewhat  villose.   Branches  upright.   A 

native  of  sunny  meadows. 
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j*  G.  t.  4  pratcnsis  Poll.  —  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  rather  hairy. 
Branches  ascending.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.)  Inhabits  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Upper  Italy. 

&  27.  G.  (T.)  SIBI'RICA  L.     The  Siberian  Genista. 

Identification.     Lin.  Manr.,  571.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  152. 
Sunonumes.     Genistokles  elata  Mccuc/t  Meth.,  132.  ;  Genista  tinctoria  var.  N.  Du  Ham. 
Engraving.     Jac.  Hort.  Vind.,  t.  190. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  erect ;  and  the  whole  plant  more  slender  and  taller 
than  G.  tinctoria,  of  which  it  is  evidently  only  a  variety.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Siberia,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow 
flowers  from  June  till  August.  Introduced  in  1785.  A  plant  of  this  kind 
of  Genista,  standing  close  to  one  of  G,  tinctoria,  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  resembles  the  latter  so  exactly,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
our  mind  of  their  identity. 
j*  28.  G.  (T.)  TETRAGONNA  Bcsser.  The  quadrangular-branched  Genista. 

Identification.    Besser.  Enum.  Cont,  2.  p.  73.,  No.  887. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  150.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  152. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  4-sided,  furrowed,  decumbent.  Branches  ascending.  Leaves  simple,  almost 
opposite,  lanceolate,  the  younger  ones  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  disposed  rather  racemosely.  Ca- 
lyx somewhat  silky;  corolla  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  150.)  Related  to  G.  tinctoria.  (Dec.) 
A  decumbent  shrub,  native  of  the  south  of  Podolia.  Introduced  in  1822,  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  G.  tinctoria. 

a*  29.  G.  (T.)  POLYGAL.EFO'LIA  Dec.     The  Milk  wort-  leaved  Genista. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

Synonymes.  G.  polygalaephylla  Brut.  Ft.  Lus.,  2.  p.  86. ;  G.  exalt£tta  Link  ;  G.  tinctoria  lusitanica 
maxima  Tourn.  Inst.,  tiio. 

Spec.  Char.,  S(C.  Stem  erect.  Branches  terete,  striated,  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  rather  silky  be- 
neath, as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Racemes  somewhat  turned  to  one  side,  disposed  in  panicles.  Corolla 
smooth.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  153.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  in  the  north  of  Portugal. 
Introduced  in  1820,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August.  In  all  probability, 
only  a  variety  of  G.  tinctbria. 

a  30.  G.  (T.)  FLO'RIDA  L.     The  florid  Genista. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  998. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

Spec.  Char.,  8(C.  Stem  erect.  Branches  round  and  striated.  Leaves  lanceolate,  and,  as  well  as  the 
legumes,  clothed  with  close-pressed  silky  down.  Branches  turned  to  one  side.  Corolla  shining. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Naples.  In- 
troduced in  1752,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August.  Apparently,  also,  a  variety  of  G.  tinctbria. 

-*  31.  G.  (T.)  MA'NTICA  Poll.     The  Mantuan  Genista. 

Identification.  Poll.  Fl.  Ver.,  2.  p.  458. ;  Spreng.  Pug.,  2.  p.  73. ;  Horn.  Hort.  Hafn.  Suppl.  p.  151. ; 
Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fC.  Stems  numerous,  prostrate,  and  striated  angularly.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  and, 
like  the  stems,  pubescently  hairy.  Peduncles  axillary,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  smooth 
Legume  clothed  with  silky  hairs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  found  in  Italy,  in  woods, 
and  apparently  only  a  variety  of  G.  tinctoria.  It  was  introduced  in  1816,  and  flowers  from  June  to 
August. 

a  32.  G.  OVAVTA   Waldst.     The  ovate-leaved  Genista. 

Identification.    Waldst.  et  Kit.  PI.  Hung.,  1.  t.  84.  :  Balb. :  Bert. :  Tav. ;  Ten. :  Dec.  Prod. ,2.  p.  151. ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 
Synonyme.     G.  nervata  Kit.  in  Litt. 
Engraving.    Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  1.  t.  84. 

Spec.  Char.  fyc.  Stems  numerous,  hairy,  erectish,  somewhat  herbaceous,  stri- 
ated, terete.  Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  legumes, 
hairy.  Racemes  short.  Corolla  smooth.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p  153.)  A  shrub, 
growing  from  2  ft.  to  4ft.  high,  in  Sclavonia  and  Hungary  ;  and  on  the  hills 
of  Italy,  from  Piedmont  to  Naples.  It  was  introduced  in  1819,  and  pro- 
duces its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

&   33.  G.  PA'TULA  Bieb.     The  spreading  Genista. 

Identification.     Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  2.  p.  148. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  The  branches  are  numerous,  round,  striated,  panicled,  spreading,  and  quite  smooth. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  and  acuminated.  Flowers  and  legumes  smooth.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4ft.,  on  the  hills  of  Tauria,  "  nearly  allied  to  G.  tinctbria  :  but 
the  flowers  are  one  half  smaller."  Introduced  in  1818,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 

j*  34.  G.  TRIANGULAVRIS   Willd.     The  triangular-stemmed  Genista. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp  .,  3.  p.  039  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 
Synonymes.  G.  triquetra  Waldst.  ct  Kit.  Hung,  '2.  p.  165.  t.  153.,  but  not  of  Aiton. 
Engraving.  Waldst.  ct  Kit.  Hung.,  2.  1. 153. 
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Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  smooth,  3-angled,  and,  as  well  as  the  stems,  ascending.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
•nd  mucroaa'e  Flowers  axillary.  Legume  COinprcsMd,  and  mucronate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.) 
A  shrub,  not  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height,  a  native  of  Hungary,  on  calcareous  rocks,  and  closely 
resembling  O.  trfquetra,  of  which,  notwithstanding  its  simple  leaves,  it  may  possibly  be  only  a 
variety  ;  the  change  not  being  greater  than  what  takes  place  in  .Fraxinus  excelsior  simplicifblia. 

„*  35.  G.  SAC;ITTAVLIS  L.     The  arrow-jointed  Genista. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  <W.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

St/>tony»'<-*.     G.  herbacea  Lain.  Ft.  Fr. ;  (Jenistella  racemtaa  Micuc/t  ^fct/l.  ;   Saltzwedel/a  sagittalis 

I'l.  Jl'ett.,  i.'.  i>.  4<!S. 
Engravings.      Mill    Icon.,   t.  251).  f.  2.  ;  Jacq.    I'l.    Aust.,  t.   209.;    Haync  Abbild.,  t.  117. ;   and  our 


Spec.  Char. t$c.  Steins  prostrate.  Branches 
herbaceous,  ascending,  2-edged,  mem- 
branous, somewhat  articulated.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  disposed  in  an 
ovate,  terminal,  leafless  spike.  Corolla 
smooth ;  but  the  keel  is  furnished  with  a 
villous  line  on  the  back.  (Don's  'Mill.,  ii. 
p.  153.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of 
Continental  Europe,  in  mountain  pas- 
tures. Introduced  in  1750.  It  seldom 
exceeds  half  a  foot  in  height,  and,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  may  be  considered  as  a 
herbaceous  plant.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  is  a  very  distinct,  ornamental, 
and  hardy  sort;  growing  and  flowering  freely. 

I  'ariety. 

,*  G.  s.  2  minor  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151. —  A  small  shrub,  having  the 
branches  clothed  with  adpressed  pubescence  at  the  apex,  as  well  as 
the  leaves  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  153.) 

-*  36.  G.  DIFFUXSA   Willd.     The  diffuse  Genista. 

Identification.     Willd.  Sp.,  3.  p.  942. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  152. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p,  153. 

Synonymcs.  G.  humifusa  Wulf  in  Jacq.  Coll.,  2.  p.  169.  ;  Spfcrtium  procumbens  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  3. 
t.  555.  but  not  of  Aiton. 

Engraving.     Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  555. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  procumbent  from  the  neck,  triquetrous.  Leaves  lanceolate,  and  smooth, 
a  little  ciliated.  Peduncles  axillary,  erect,  and  disposed  in  interrupted  fascicles.  Corollas  and 
legumes  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.)  A  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Italy  and  Styria,  in 
exposed  places,  where  it  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1815,  and  is  probably 
a  variety  of  the  preceding  species. 

-*  37.  G.  PROSTRA'TA  Lam.     The  prostrate  Genista. 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  fi!8. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p  152. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  153. 

Synonyms*.     G.  pedunculkta  L'Hv'rit.  Sttrp.,  184. ;  G.  decumbens  Dur.  Bourg.,  1.  p.  299. ;  G.  Halleri 

lieiju.  M,m.,  1.  p.  211.  icon. 
Engravings.     Ixxld.  Bot.  Cab.,  718. ;  Reyn.  Mem.,  1.  p.  211.  icon. ;  and  ouryfe.  278. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  diffuse,  prostrate.  Branches 
angular,  striated,  rather  hairy.  Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
somewhat  hairy  beneath.  "  Flowers  axillary,  on 
long  erect  pedicels.  Corolla  glabrous.  Legumes 
hairy,  3— 4-sceded.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.)  A 
prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Alps  of  Jura.  Introduced  in  1775,  and  not  unfrequent  in  gardens  and  nur- 
series. It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 


Identification. 

p.  153. 


38.  G.  PROCu'lfBBNS    \Vnldst.  et  Kit. 
Waldst.   et   Kit.  in  Willd.  Sp.,  3.  p.  940. 


The  procumbent  Genista. 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  152.  ;    Don's  Mill,  2. 


.  Char.  $c.  Branches  procumbent,  round,  striated,  rather  downy.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  pe- 
dicellate, axillary,  in  threes.  Corolla  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.)  A 
procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Hungary  and  Moravia;  introduced  in  1816, 
and  flowering  from  June  to  August.  Most  likely  only  a  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding species.  Frequent  in  collections. 
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-*  39.  G.  PILO'SA  Lin.     The  hairy  Genista. 
M-utification     Lin  Sp ,  999. ;  Smith's  Eng.  Fl.  3.  p.  263.  ;   Hayne  Abbild.  der  deut.   Hoi/.,  p.  l.il. , 

r '      Pi  S'Vf  "r.f  SerSdides  tuberculata  Mr«c*  3/,V/, 

Au.tr.,  t  208.;'  Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  103.  f.  2. ;  Hayne     Abbild.,  t.  120. ;  and  our 
'.  279. 

.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  procumbent,  stri- 
ated, branched,  tuberculated.  Leaves 
obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  folded,  and 
having  beneath  a  close-pressed  silky 
down.  Flowers  axillary,  on  short  pe- 
dicels. Calyx  and  pedicels  silky.  Le- 


gumes pubescent,  and  3 — 4-seeded.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.)    A  procumbent  shrub, 


a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  &c.,  and  of  Britain,  on 
dry  elevated  downs  or  heaths,  in  Suffolk, 
Cornwall,  and  in  North  Wales;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  specific- 
name,  pilosa,  is  certainly  not  very  appropriate  ;  tor  there  are  other  species, 
such  as  G.  candicans,  which  are  much  more  hairy. 

•**  40.  G.  PILOCA'RPA  Link.     The  hairy-fruited  Genista. 

Identification.    Link.  Enum.,  2.  p.  223. ;  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  152. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  15J-. 

Spec.  Char.  $c.  An  erect  shrub,  with  angular  downy  branches,  and  lanceolate 
leaves,  clothed  beneath  with  silky  pubescence.  Flowers  racemose,  on  short 
pedicels.  Legume  hairy.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  2  ft.  or  3ft.  Introduced  in  1823,  but  from  what  country  is  un- 
certain. It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

A  pp.  i.    Hardy  Species  of  Genista  not  yet  introduced. 

The  following  abridged  descriptions  are  almost  all  taken  from  De  Candolle's 
Prodronms  and  "Don's  Miller.  We  have  given  them  here,  in  order  to  direct 
the  attention  of  patriotic  travellers  to  the  subject;  because  the  seeds  of  many 
of  the  sorts  might,  doubtless,  be  obtained  from  the  directors  of  botanic  gardens, 
in  the  places  where  they  are  indigenous ;  and  seeds  of  all  the  species  will  retain 
their  vital  powers  for  two  years  or  more. 

G.  mdllis  Dec. ;  Sp&rtium  molle  Cav.  Ann.,  1801.  p.  57.  Leaves  on  short  petioles,  trifoliolate,  and 
as  well  as  the  calyxes,  branches,  and  legumes,  clothed  with  soft  villi.  Flowers  axillary,  crowded, 
Native  of  Mogador.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  145.) 

G.  p&tens  Dec. ;  Spartium  pktens  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  p.  58.  t.  176.,  exclusive  of  the  synonyme.  Braiiches 
striated,  twiggy,  glabrous.  Leaves  stalked,  trifoliolate;  leaflets  obovate,  pubescent  beneath.  Flowers  in 
fours,  pedicellate,  nearly  terminal.  Legume  glabrous,  3 — 6-seeded.  Native  of  Spain,  on  mountains 
near  Albayda.  It  differs  from  t'ytisus  patens,  in  the  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  being  acutely  bipartite, 
lower  lip  of  3  bristles,  not  with  the  lips  nearly  equal  and  entire.  Flowers  from  April  to  July.  Shrub, 
4  ft.  to  8ft.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  145.,  and/Jo;*'*  Mill.,  ii.  p.  149.) 

G.  sessilifolia  Dec.  Leg.  Mem.,  6.  Leafiets  3,  rising  from  the  same  point  on  the  branches,  linear- 
subulate,  silky,  sometimes  solitary.  Spike  terminal,  elongated,  loose-flowered.  Corolla  silky.  Legume 
ovate,  acuminated,  pubescent,  1 — 2-seeded.  A  shrub,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  a  native  of  Galicia, 
on  hills.  The  flowers  closely  resemble  those  of  G.  pilbsa  ;  but  the  standard  is  shorter  than  the  keel. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  146.) 

G.  casparrina  Guss.  ex  Schlect.  Linna?a.,  4.  p.  38.,  under  .VpArtium.  A  beautiful  shrub,  with  slender 
branches,  the  lower  leaves  ternate,  and  the  upper  ones  simple.  Like  G.  radiata.  (Don's  Milt.,  i>. 
p.  149.) 

G.  acanthdclada  Dec.  L<5g.  M<*m.  6.,  D'Urv.  Enum.  leaves  nearly  sessile,  and  trifoliolate  ;  leaflets 
linear,  complicated,  and  rather  silky.  Branches  round,  stiff',  terete,  and  spiny,  becoming  at  length 
striated.  Flowers  almost  opposite,  disposed  along  the  branches  in  a  kind  of  interrupted  spike.  Calyx 
pubescent.  It  is  found  wild  in  exposed  places  in  the  Levant,  in  the  Island  of  Meios,  where  it  forms 
a  shrub  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft,  high.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  147) 

G.  Lobcln  Dec  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  499.,  Lob.  Adv.,  p.  409.,  Chab.  Sciag.,  p.  86.  f.  1. :  Spartium  erinaceo- 
Ides  Lois.  Fl.  Gall.,  p.  441.  Leaves  few,  and  the  lower  ones  sessile,  and  trifoliolate  ;  the  rest  sessile, 
scattered,  linear-oblong,  and  rather  silky.  Branches  crowded,  spiny,  striated,  and  rather  tuber- 
culated. Flowers  few,  solitary,  pedicellate,  disposed  along  the  branches  in  a  kind  of  raceme.  Calyx 
pubescent.  A  shrub,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  found  in  arid  places  in  Corsica  and  Provence.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  P.  147.) 

G.  parvi/olia  G.  Don  ;  G.  microphylla  Mori's.  Elcnch.,  p.  13.    Hairy.    Leaves  alternate,  trifoliolate, 

upper  ones  simple ;    leaflets  oblong-linear,  acute,  complicated,  smooth  above;  lower  ones  obovate. 

Branches  crowded,  spiny,  alternate  ;  younger  ones  furrowed.    Flowers  racemose.    Native  of  Sardinia. 

Legume  4— 5-seeded,  linear,  villous.     Shrub,  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  150.) 

G.  Salzmdnni  Dec.  L<!g.  Mem.,  6. ;  G.  umbellata  Salxnt.    Leave*  sessile,  trifoliolate,  or  simple,  ob- 
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long,  obtuse,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  down.  Branches  becoming  at  length  striated,  lax, 
tpiny.  Flowers  somewhat  racemose  along  the  branches,  twin,  pedicellate,  clothe.l  with  silky  pubes- 
cence ;  the  )  lower  lobes  of  the  calyx  about  equal  in  length  to  the  upper  ones,  but  narrower.  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  '>  ft.,  on  rocks  near  Corfe,  in  Corsica.  (Dec.  Prorf.,  2.  p.  147.) 

<i.  a.v/'r//  itfiii/il, -s  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  |>.  620.  ;  .S'partium  nspalatholdes  Desf.  Atl.,2.  p.  Ifti.  Leave-  few  ; 
the  lower  ones  sessile,  and  trifoliolate,  the  rest  nearly  all  simple,  scattered,  linear-oblong,  and  rather 
silky.  Branches  loose,  round  spiny,  somewhat  recurved,  and  at  length  becoming  striated.  Flowers 
in  pairs,  subracemose  along  the  branches,  pedicellate,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  silky  pubescence, 
trifid,  (bed  lower  of  the  5  lobes  being  connate  into  a  3-toothed  lip.  A  shrub,  from  2  ft.  to 
;  ft. .found  on  rocks  near  Bonne,  in  Barbary.  (Dec.  Prod ,  ii.  p.  147.) 

G.  ferox  Poir.  Suppl.,  2.  p.  70S. ;  Spartium  heterophyllum  L'llt'rit.  Stirp.,  183. ;  Spartium  ferox  Desf. 
All.,  2.  p.  136.  t.  182.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  or  for  the  most  part  simple,  oblong,  and  smoothish.  Branches 
striated,  and  spinescent  at  the  apex.  Flowers  racemose.  Calyx  rather  pubescent.  Corolla  smooth, 
A  shrub,  from  3  ft.  to  4ft.  high,  found  on  mountains  near  Laca'lle,  in  Barbary.  ,/Vr.  l'r«d.,  ii.  p.  147. 

G.  Cnpi\n\  Guss.  Cat.,   1821,  p.  77.  ;  ./ru'ia  triphylla  Cup.  Paniph.   Sic.,  ed.'l.  vol.  2.  t.  2.;.;.       Leaves 
,  trifoliolate,  and  hairy;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate.     Branches  spiny.     Racemes  terminal  and 
few-flowered.     Calyx  rather  pilose.    Corolla  smooth.    Legume  1-seeded,  and  rather  hairy.      A  shrub, 
from  2ft  to  3  ft.  high,  found  on  arid  mountains,  more  especially  on  the  Nebrodes,  in"  Sicily.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  147.) 

G.  infcsta  G.  Don  ;  Spartium  infcstum  Gussone  PL  liar.,  p.  290.  Branches  striated,  and  spiny. 
Leaves  ternate ;  leaflets  obovate,  and  silky  beneath.  Legumes  compressed,  and,  as  well  as  the 
bracteas,  covered  with  a  close,  soft,  silky  down.  Found  in  bushy  places  by  the  sea  side,  in  Calabria, 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3ft.  Flowers  in  May  (Don's  Mill.,  ii!  p.  150.,  adapted.) 

(i.  bifsitta  Vahl  Symb.,  1.  p.  51.  Leaves  lanceolate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  hairy.  Spines 
trifid,  and  striated.  Spikes  terminal,  and  hairy.  Corolla  hairy,  having  the  keel  twice  the  length  of  the 
standard.  Legume  pubescent,  and  1-seeded.  A  shrub,  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

G.  h.  2  cuspidata  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148. ;  Spartium  cuspidatum  Cav.  Anal.,  1801,  p.  56.;  has  the 
spines  much  elongated.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa. 

G.  h.  3  orientf.lis  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14H.,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  It  has  the  spines  hardly  longer 
than  the  leaves,  and  trifid  or  simple.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.) 

G.  algarbivnsis  Brot  Fl.  Lus.,  2.  p.  85). ;  G.  hirsuta  var.  %  ?  algarbiensis  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148.  Leaves 
lanceolate.  Spines  simple,  solitary.  Flowers  terminal,  subcapitate.  Bracteas  hairy.  Calyx  and  co- 
rolla yellow.  A  native  of  Algar va,  in  Portugal ;  and  a  shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft  high.  It  is  considered 
as  a  variety  by  De  Candolle,  and  as  a  species  by  G.  Don.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.,  and  Don's  Mill.  ii. 
p.  15o.) 

G.  tricuspidata  Desf.  Atl.,  2.  p.  138.  t  183.  ;  Spartium  tricuspidatum  Cav.  Ann.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  sometimes  hairy,  but  not  always  4-sided.  Spines  somewhat  strff',  for 
the  most  part  trifid.  Racemes  spike-formed,  terminal.  Calyx  rather  hairy.  Corolla  glabrous.  Keel 
twice  the  length  of  the  standard  and  wings.  A  shrub,  from  1ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  found  on  hills  near 
Algiers.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.) 

G.  gibraUdrica  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  calyxes, 
and  corollas,  glabrous.  Branches  flexible  and  decumbent.  Spines  trifid  and  simple,  usually  leafy. 
Racemes  terminal,  somewhat  spicate.  Keel  longer  than  the  standard  and  wings.  A  native  of  the 
rocks  of  Gibraltar,  near  St.  Roque.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.) 

G.falcala  Brot.  Phyt,  133.  t.  55.,  Fl.  Lus.,  2.  p. 89.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate;  the  upper  ones,  and 
those  of  the  stem,  roundish,  having  the  margins,  middle  nerve,  and  branchlets  rather  hairy.  Spines 
stiff,  and  for  the  most  part  trifid.  Racemes  few-flowered.  Keel  longer  than  the  standard  and  wings. 
Flowers  glabrous.  Legumes  sickle-shaped,  and  many-seeded.  A  shrub  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft  high,  found 
in  Beira  and  Estremadura,  in  Portugal.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.) 

G.  Corsica  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.. Suppl.,  p.  518. ;  Spartium  corsicum  Lois.  Fl.  Gall.,  p.  440.  The  whole  shrub 
is  smooth.  Leaves  linear  lanceolate.  Stipules  rather  spiny.  Spines  simple  and  rigid.  Flowers  ax- 
illary, solitary,  pedicellate.  Keel  length  of  the  standard.  Legume  4— 8-seeded,  quite  smooth.  A  shrub 
about  2ft.  high,  found  about  Bastia,  Bonifacio,  &c.,  in  Corsica. 

There  is  a  variety  (G.  c.  2  pubescent  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148.)  which  has  the  branches  and  young  leaves 
clothed  with  closely  pressed  down.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.) 

G.  ramosissima  Poir.  Suppl. ,2.  p.  715. ;  .S'p-artium  ramosissimum  De.tf.  Fl.  Atl. ,2.  p.  132.  1 178.  Much 
branched,  erect     Branches  striated,  tuberculatcd.     Leaves  few,  lanceolate,  villous.     Flowers  nearly 
along  the  branches,  crowded.  Petals  silky,  about  equal  in  length.  Native  of  Mount  Atlas  near 
Flemsen.     Fruit  unknown.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  151.) 

<v  rinirca  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.4;U.  ;  \p.\rtium  cindreum  nil.  Prosp.,40.;  G  scoparia  nil  Dairph    3 
xi-lusively  of  synonymes;  G.  florida  Asso  Ar.,  94.      Erect,  much  branched.    Branches  striated' 
-  lanceolate,  clothed  with  adpressed  pubescence.     Flowers  almost  sessile  along  the  branches 
solitary.     Petals  silky,  about  equal  in  length.   Legume  clothed  with  adpressed  villi,  4— 6-seeded.    Na- 
tive ot  and  hills  and  mountains,  from  Aragon  to  Nice,  in  the  limits  of  olives      Flowers  in  June  -md 
July.     Shrub,  '2ft.  to  6ft  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  151.) 

G.  gtytosa  Spreng.  Syst,  3.  p.  176. ;  G.  bracteolata  Jf'ilM.  Herb.  Branches  slender,  angular,  flexuous  ; 

i  I  are,  as  well  as  Die  leaves,  linear  and  smooth.     Flowers  in  terminal  racemes.     Calvx  bracteolate 
elongated,  permanent.     Native  of  Portugal.    Flowers  yellow.    Shrub,  2ft.  to  4  ft.  (Don's  Mill.', 
ii.  p.  1^1.) 

G.  multicmilis  I,am.  Diet.,  2.  p.  617.  Dwarf.  Branches  erect,  twiggy.  Leaves  linear-ohlonp, 
rather  glabrous,  tapering  into  the  petiole  at  the  base.  Flowers  solitary,  on  short  pedicels.  Calvx 
clothed  with  adpresscd  silky  pubescence.  Corolla  glabrous.  Native  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  Shrub 
1  ft.  to  2ft.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  151.) 

O.  UKM'fblia  Lois.  Not,  169.  Stems  weak.  Branches  round  and  striated,  rather  erect.  Leaves 
linear,  1- nerved,  glabrous.  Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  racemes,  and,  with  the  legumes,  glabrous 
Nearly  allied  to  G  tinctbria  and  G.  depressa,  from  which  it  is  hardly  distinct,  unless  in  the  flowers 
being  smaller.  Native  of  Piedmont.  (J)cc.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  150.) 

prttta  Hieb  FL  Taur.  Suppl.,  p.  4i;o.     Stems  decumbent    Floriferous  branches  triquetrous 

tending    leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  clothed  with  adpressed  hairs.  Flowers  in  the  upper  axils  of  the 
e>  on  short  pedicels,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  a  leafy  raceme.     Corolla  glabrous 
Native  of    Jaiiria,  on  mountains,  and  about  Constantinople;  very  likeG.  mantica.    Shrub,  decum- 
ncnt.     Don  s  Mi//.,  \\.  p.  152.) 

G.  Pfrrf.vmon.fi  Lois    Fl.  Gall,  ex  Bull.  Sci.,  Aug.  1828,  p.  425.      Stems  decumbent     Branches 
ateti   round,  and  rather  erect.     Leaves  lanceolate,  rather  smooth.     Flowers  racemose,  and  ter- 
t""i'a  ID    K'1""/  °    ••       w-th  canescerit  hairs-  Found  wild  in  France,  and  closely  resembling  G.  tinc- 
.ulchc.lla  Visiani    PI.    Dalm.  ex  Eot  Zeit.,  Jan.  1830,  p.  51.    The  whole  plant  is  silky.    The 
liftuse,  and  much  branched.      The  branches  are  furrowed,  and  the  young  ones  striped. 
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tubercled  at  the  buds,  and  rufesccnt  at  the  apex.  The  leaves  are  simple,  lanceolate,  entire,  small. 
The  flowers  are  in  crowded  racemes,  the  pedicels  all  leaning  to  one  side.  Wings  smooth,  shorter 
than  the  keel.  Legumes  pendulous,  '2— 3-seeded.  It  is  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  and  closely  resembles 
G.  aethnensis  and  G.  florida,  but  is  more  silky.  (Don's  Mil!.,  ii.  p.  153.,  adapted.) 

G.  tridentiita  Lin.  Sp.,  998. ,  Brot.  Fl.  Lus.,  2.  p.  86.  Branches  shrubby,  triquetrous,  membranous, 
somewhat  articulated.  Leaves  ovate,  tridentate  at  the  apex,  glabrous.  Flowers  disposed  into 
crowded,  terminal,  and  lateral  heads.  Carina  and  legumes  clothed  with  silky  wool.  Native  of  Portugal, 
on  uncultivated  hills  and  among  bushes.  Wings  of  stem  rather  undulated,  with  the  margins  roughly 
denticulated.  Shrub,  1  ft.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  153.) 

G.  dlbidn  Willd.  Sp.,  3.  p.  942.,  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  2.  p.  149.  3.  p.  459.  Stems  procumbent,  striated, 
branched.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  clothed  with  white  hairs.  Legume  tomentose.  Native  of  Tau- 
ria  and  Bessarabia,  on  stony  mountains.  Allied  to  G.  pilusa.  Shrub  procumbent  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p  153.) 

G.  micrdntha  Ort.  Dec.,  6.  p.  68.  1. 10.  f.  1.  Stems  procumbent,  smooth,  angular.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate.  Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  spikes,  distant.  Carina  rather  villous.  Legume  2 — 3-seeded. 
Native  of  Spain,  in  humid  places,  in  the  wood  called  Corazo,  near  Silos.  Flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Shrub,  procumbent.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  152.) 

G.  fheterophylla  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  152. ;  Ctftisus  heterophyllus  La  Pei/r.  Abr.,  422.  Erect  stems, 
and  angular  branches,  the  sterile  ones  hairy.  Leaves  simple,  obovate,  on  short  petioles,  and  clothed 
with  silky  down.  Flowers  usually  in  threes,  axillary,  pedunculate.  Calyxes  tampanulate,  and  hairy 
Legume  silky.  A  shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  ;  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.) 

G.  angulata  G.Don,  Rafin.  Pre"c  dec.  Som.,  p. 37.,  under  .S'partium.  Unarmed.  Branches  pen- 
tagonal, glabrous.  Leaves  simple  and  trifoliolate,  stalked  ;  leaflets  thin,  oblong,  mucronate,  almost 
smooth.  Legume  solitary,  pedunculate,  oblong,  compressed,  pubescent.  Native  of  Maryland,  in 
woods.  Shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  153.) 


App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Genista. 

G.  canaritnsis  L.,  the  Spartium  albicans  of  Cavanilles,  the  Cytisus  panicuttitus  of  Lois.,  and 
the  C.  ramosissimus  of  Poir.,  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  217.)  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  Spain, 
which  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  British  green-houses  since  1656.  It  is  a  showy  shrub,  growing 
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to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  ;  very  leafy,  with  terminal  heads  of 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  of  a  cream  colour.  In  dry  warm 
situations,  it  will  grow  in  the  open  air  with  very  little  protection. 
A  plant  has  stood  out  against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  since  1832. 

"  G.  \inifblia  L.,  Spartium  /inifolium  Desf.,  Cytisus  /iniff.lius  Lam., 
Genistfildes  linifulia  Mccnch,  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  442.  ;  and  our  jig.  ;.'«».) 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France.and  of  Spain,  and  also  of  Barbary. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  6ft.,  and  flowers  in  our  green-houses  from 
January  to  June.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1739;  but,  from 
its  flowering  in  the  winter  season,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  open 
air  as  most  of  the  half-hardy  species.  It  is,  however,  an  admirable 
plant  for  a  conservative  wall,  where  the  protection  is  a  glass  case. 

G.  bifldra  Dec.,  Spartium  biflorum  Desf.  Fl.  Atl.,  2.  p.  133.  1.  179.,  is 
a  shrub  from  1  ft.  to  3ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  not 


yet  introduced. 


. 

G.  nucrophylla  Dec.,    Spartium  microphyllum  Cav.    Ann.,  1801,  p.  63.,  i 
t.  high,  a  native  of  the  Grand  Canary  Island  on  mountains,  not  yet  in 
and  other  species   from   the  Canary   Islands,   should   have  been   sent 


Canary  , 

home,  by  Philip  Barker  Webb,  Esq.,  to  the  Milford  Nursery. 

G  ••  Mdent  'Cav.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  151.)  grows  2ft.  high  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  about  Tangier,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

G.  tegyptiaca  Spreng.  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  in  Egypt,  and  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  G.  hispanica,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety 

G.  mrgata  Dec.,  Spartium  virgatum  Ait.,  G.  gracilis  Poir.,  Cytisus  tener 
Jac  Icon.  Rar.,  t  147.,  and  our  fig.  281.,  is  a  handsome  shrub,  a  native  of 
Madeira,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft,  and  flowering  from  March 
to  July.  It  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  green-houses  since  1777,  but 
will  grow  against  a  wall  with  very  little  protection. 

G.  cuspiftosa  Dec.,  Spartium  cuspidatum  Burch.,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
°h  ^  ^Ope>  ^grows  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high.  It  is  a  much-branched  stiff 
ah  in"  I  P  y>  ratner  more  tender  than  the  preceding  species  given 

G.  amenta  Dec.,  Spartium  'congestum  WOM.t  is  a  native  of  Teneriffe, 
nearly  allied  to  G.  virgata,  and,  doubtless,  only  a  variety  of  it. 

^desiderata  Dec.,  a  native  of  Port  Desideratum,  and  G.  scandens  Lois., 
a  native  of  Codim-China,  are  very  doubtful  plants,  and  probably  belong  to 
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s  a  shrub  from  1  ft.  to 
troduced  :   unless  this, 


C'Y'TISUS  Dec.     THE  CYTISUS.     Lin.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  153. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  154. 

Synonymes.     Cytisus  and  Spartium  «pecies  Lin.  and  Lam.  &c. ;  Cytise,  Fr.  ;  Bohmenbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.    From  Cythnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  the  first  of  the  species  known  having  been  found 
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Description,  $c.  The  species  are  generally  deciduous  shrubs,  but  two  of 
them  are  low  trees;  all  have  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  for  the  most 
part  yellow.  The  shrubs  have  the  habit  of  Genista  or  of  tfpartium,  to  both 
which  genera  they  are  nearly  allied.  All  the  species  are  ornamental,  some  of 
them  eminently  so ;  and  those  which  have  their  flowers  in  terminal  racemes 
are  decidedly  more  elegant  than  those  which  have  them  in  close  terminal,  or 
in  axillary  heads.  The  wood  of  the  laburnum  is  valuable  in  turnery  and  cabinet- 
work. All  the  species  produce  seeds  in  abundance,  by  which  they  are  almost 
exclusively  propagated.  The  species  recorded  in  books  are  numerous  ;  but,  if 
they  were  all  brought  together,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  garden,  we  ques- 
tion much  if  a  tithe  of  them  would  be  found  specifically  distinct.  The  ancients 
held  the  cytisus  in  great  estimation;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  Aristomachus of 
Athens,  and  Amphilochus,  wrote  treatises  on  it,  which  are  lost.  Much  is  said 
on  this  subject  by  Columella  and  Pliny,  who  have  given  ample  details  on  the 
culture  and  uses  of  the  cytisus;  but  their  description  of  the  plant  is  so 
indefinite,  that  modern  naturalists  are  scarcely  agreed  as  to  which  species  was 
meant.  In  England,  Switzer,  and,  in  France,  M.  Amoureux,  have  written 
treatises  to  prove  that  the  cytisus  of  the  ancients  was  the  Medicago  arborea  of 
Lin.,  the  lucerne  en  arbre  of  the  modern  French,  and  this  is  at  present  the 
general  opinion.  (See  Medicago.) 


§  i.    Albumoides  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  the  word  alburnum,  signifying  the  white  inner  sap-wood  of  trees;  and  applied  to 
this  section  from  the  flowers  of  the  species  being  white. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate.  Pod! — 4-seeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper 
suture.  Flowers  white.  Leaves  very  few.  Branches  unarmed.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  153.) 

st   1.  C.  A'LBUS  Link.     The  white  Cytisus,  or  Portugal  Broom. 

Identification.     Link  Enuni.,  2.  p.  241. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  153. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  154. 

Syntmymes.  Genista  alba  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  623. ;  Spartium  album  Desf.  Fl.  All.,  2.  p.  132. ;  Spartium 
multiflorum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,3.  p.  11.;  Spartium  dispermum  Mcench  Meth.,\>.  130.  ;  Genfsta  mul- 
tiflbra  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p.  76.  ;  Spartium  a  Fleurs  blanches,  Fr. ;  weisse  Pfriemen,  Ger. 

Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  23  ;  and  our  fig.  282. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Branches  terete,  twiggy.  Leaves  simple, 
and  trifoliolate,  sessile.  Leaflets  linear-oblong,  silky. 
Flowers  in  fascicles,  disposed  in  long  racemes.  Legume 
2 -seeded,  very  villous.  (Don's  J\fi//.,i\.  p.  154.)  A  very 
handsome  shrub,  more  especially  when  covered  with  its 
white  flowers  in  May,  and  when  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds of  bees,  busily  occupied  in  extracting  their  honey. 
It  is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  the  Levant,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  1752;  since  when  it  has  been  very  generally 
cultivated.  In  good  soil,  it  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  at- 
taining the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  3  or  4  years,  and,  in 
6  or  8  years,  growing  as  high  as  15  ft.,  or  even  20  ft.,  if  in 
a  sheltered  situation.  Placed  by  itself  on  a  lawn,  it 
forms  a  singularly  ornamental  plant,  even  when  not  in 
flower,  by  the  varied  disposition  and  tufting  of  its  twiggy 
thread-like  branches.  When  in  flower,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  ornaments  of  the  garden.  Trained  to  a  single 
stem,  its  effect  is  increased ;  and,  grafted  on  the  la- 
burnum, a  common  practice  about  Paris,  it  forms  a 
very  remarkable  combination  of  beauty  and  singularity. 
Plants  are  so  easily  raised  from  seeds,  that  they  are 
sold  in  the  British  nurseries  at  very  moderate  prices  :  in 
London,  from  5s.  to  12s.  per  hundred,  and  seeds  10s. 
per  Ib.  At  Bollwyller,  and  in  New  York,  it  is  a  green- 
house plant. 
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Variety. 

a*  C.  a.  2  incarndtus  has  flesh-coloured  flowers,  or  flowers  very  slightly 
tinged  with  reddish  purple.  This  variety  was  introduced  in  1818; 
and  reproduces  itself  from  seeds,  but  it  varies  much  in  the  quantity 
of  colour  in  the  flowers. 

§  ii.    'Laburnum  Dec. 

Derivation.     A  name  applied  by  Pliny  to  some  species  of  Cy'tisus. 

Sect.  Char.     Calyx  campanulate.     Pod  many-seeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper 

suture.     Flowers  yellow.     Branches  leafy  and  unarmed.  (Dec.  ProcL,  ii. 

p.  153.) 

*t  2.  C.  LABU'RNUM  L.  The  common  Laburnum. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1041. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  153. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  154. 

Synonymes.  C.  alplnus  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,c2.p.  621.;  Bean-trefoile  Tree,  and  PeascodTree,  Gerard;  Pea 
Tree,  Scotch  ;  Golden  Chain ;  1'Aubours,  faux  E'benier,  Arbois,  or  Arc-Bois,  Fr. ;  gemeine  Boh- 
nenbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  L'Aubours,  which  is  given  to  this  tree  in  Dauphin^  and  Switzerland,  is 
supposed  by  Du  Hamel  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  laburnum  The  word  Arbois  is 
a  corruption  of  arc-boit,  the  wood  of  this  tree  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls  to  make 
their  bows  ;  and  being  still  so  employed  by  the  country  people,  in  some  parts  of  the  Macon- 
nois,  where  these  bows  are  found  to  preserve  their  strength  and  elasticity  during  half  a  century. 
The  name  of  False  Ebony  is  applied  to  the  wood,  from  the  blackness  of  its  heart-wood.  The 
German  name  signifies  Bean  Tree,  and  both  it  and  the  English  and  Scotch  names  of  Bean- 
trefoil  and  Pea  Tree  have  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  the  legumes.  The  name 
of  Golden  Chain  alludes  to  the  length  of  the  drooping  racemes  of  flowers,  which,  as  Cowper 
elegantly  describes  them,  are  "  rich  in  streaming  gold." 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Aust.,  t.  306. ;  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 176. ;  N.  Du.  Ham.  5.  t.  44. ;  J.  Bauhin  Hist, 
1.  p.  3.  and  361.  icon. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  terete,  whitish.  Leaves  petiolate  ;  leaflets  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pubescent  beneath.  Racemes  pendulous,  simple.  Pedicels 
and  calyxes  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  Legume  linear, 
many-seeded,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  A  tree,  a  native 
of  Europe,  on  the  lower  mountains  of  the  south  of  Germany,  and  of  Swit- 
zerland, where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20ft.  or  upwards.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1596,  and  produces  its  fine  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Varieties. 

*t  C.  L.  2  qnercifdliiim  Hort.,  C.  L.  2  incisum,  has  sinuated  leaflets,  not 
unlike  the  leaves  of  the  common  oak.  (See  our  plate  of  this  variety 
in  Vol.  II.) 

*t  C.  L.  3  pendulum  Hort.  has  pendulous  branches. 
^  C.  L.  4  foliis  variegdtis  has  variegated  leaves ;  but  it  is  a  plant  of  no 

beauty. 

¥  C.  L.  5  purpiirdscens  Hort.,  C.  L.  purpureum  Hort.,  C.  Adam/,  Poir., 
C.  L.  coccineum  Baum.  Cat.,  the  purple  Laburnum,  the  scarlet 
Laburnum,  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  Laburnum  and  C.  purpureus, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  of  a  reddish  purple,  slightly  tinged  with 
buff,  and  are  produced  in  pendent  spikes,  8  in.  or  more  long.  It 
was  originated  in  Paris,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Adam,  in  1828;  it 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1829,  and  has  been  a  good 
deal  cultivated.  It  is  a  very  vigorous,  and  somewhat  erect  and  fas- 
tigiate,  growing  variety,  having  produced  shoots  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  long 
in  one  season;  but,  though  it  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  some 
cultivators,  in  point  of  beauty,  it  cannot  be  recommended.  A  re- 
markable fact  respecting  this  hybrid  is  stated  by  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the 
Gard.  Mag.  for  May,  1836.  When  he  was  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  at  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1835,  a  fine  plant  of 
this  variety  was  shown  to  him,  which  appeared  to  be  half  C.  pur- 
pureus. and  half  C.  .Laburnum.  On  examining  the  plant  more 
minutely,  he  ascertained  that  half  the  plant  had  partially  returned  to 
the  habits  of  one  of  its  parents,  the  C.  purpureus;  while  the  remain- 
ing part  retained  the  hybrid  character  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
the  habit  and  foliage  of  C'.  Laburnum  prevail.  A  similar  anomaly 
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was  observed  by  Mr.  Rivers  in  England ;  in  which,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  shoot  of  a  plant  of  C.  L.  purpurascens,  there  came  forth 
a  branch  of  the  true  C.  purpureus,  with  its  small  leaves  and  peculiar 
habit,  appearing  as  if  budded  on  the  purple  laburnum.  (Card.  Mag., 
vol.  xii.  p.  225.)  The  same  thing  has  occurred  to  the  original  tree 
in  our  garden  at  Bayswater. 

¥  3.  C.  (L.)  ALPI'NUS  Mill.     The  Alpine,  or  Scotch,  Laburnum. 

Identification.     Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  153.;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  154. 

Synonynics.       C.  Laburnum  /3  Alt.,  Lam.,  Dec.  Ft.  Fr.  ;   Cytisus  angustifblius  Mtench  Meth.,  14/5. ; 
C.  Laburnum  var.  latifolium  Pers.  and  Du  Mont;  Cytisedcs  Alpes, PAubours,  Fr.;  Alpen  Bohen- 


baum,  Gcr.  :  Maggio  pendolino,  Ital. 
Engravings.     Waldst.  et  Kit  Hung.,  3.  t.  260.  ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Vol.  II. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  glabrous  and  terete.  Leaves  petiolate  ;  leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base.  Racemes  pendulous.  Pedicels  and 
calyxes  ptiberulous.  Legumes  glabrous,  few-seeded,  marginate.  (Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  154.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and 
sometimes  much  higher,  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  found  in  Carinthia,  in 
the  Alps  of  Jura,  on  Mount  Cenis,  and  on  the  Apennines.  According  to 
some,  it  is  also  found  wild  in  Scotland  ;  but,  though  it  is  much  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  Fifeshire  and  Forfarshire,  it  is  far  from  being  indigenous 
there.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  same  time  as  the  other 
species,  viz.  1596  ;  and  was,  probably,  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  it  ; 
for  which  reason  we  shall  treat  of  the  history,  uses,  &c.,  of  the  two  spe- 
cies, or  races,  together. 

Variety. 

*£  C.  (L.)  a.  2  pendulus  has  pendulous  branches,  and,  in  the  foliage  and  le- 
gumes, seems  intermediate  between  C.  Laburnum  and  C.  (L.)  alpinus. 
This  is  very  obvious  in  a  fine  specimen  of  this  variety  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  shown  in  our  plate  in  Vol.  II.  The  pen- 
dulous variety  of  C.  Laburnum  is  a  much  less  robust  plant. 
Geography,  History,  $c.  The  Cytisus  Z/aburnum,  according  to  the  Nouveau 
I)  ii  Homely  grows  spontaneously  in  the  mountain  forests  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  ;  in  several  provinces  of  France,  and,  among 
others,  in  Provence,  Dauphine,  Burgundy,  Lyonois,  Jura,  &c.  The  6'ytisus 
(L.)  alpinus  is  found  in  most  of  these  woods,  along  with  the  other  species,  or 
race;  but  it  is  now  particularly  abundant  in  Savoy  and  Hungary.  The  labur- 
num appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Anaguris, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Pliny.  Theocritus  states  that 
goats  are  very  fond  of  its  shoots  ;  and  Virgil,  that  it  augments  the  milk  of 
that  animal.  Pliny,  in  his  Xat.  Hint.,  book  xvi.  chap.  18.,  observes  that  the 
laburnum,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  was  not  common  in  Italy  in  his  time.  He 
adds  that  bees  would  not  even  settle  upon  the  blossoms  of  this  tree.  Mathiolus 
mentions  that  the  wood  of  the  laburnum  was  considered,  in  his  time,  to  make 
the  best  bows.  Gerard  cultivated  this  tree  in  his  garden  in  Holborn,  in  1596  ; 
and  observes  that  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  long  broad  leaves,  and 
the  other  with  less  and  narrower  leaves  ;  that  he  possessed  the  latter  only, 
but  that  Tradescant  had  both  sorts.  Miller  recognised  them  as  species;  but 
Linnaeus  did  not.  Whether  they  are  species  or  varieties,  they  are  certainly 
very  distinct;  as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  the  Quercus  j?6bur  pedunculatum,  and 
Q.  R.  sessiliflorum.  Both  sorts,  being  highly  ornamental,  have  been  extensively 
propagated  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  and  plantations. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  heart-wood  of  the  laburnum  is  of  a  dark  colour  ; 
and,  though  of  rather  a  coarse  grain,  it  is  very  hard  and  durable  :  it  will  take 
a  polish,  and  may  be  made  to  resemble  ebony.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
52  Ib.  1  1  oz.  in  a  dried  state.  The  colour  and  grain  of  the  heart-wood 
vary  much,  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  age  of  the  tree.  It  is  darkest 
in  the  C.  Zaburnum,  when  grown  on  poor  calcareous  soil  ;  and  lightest  in 
the  C.  (L.)  alpinus,  when  grown  in  deep  rich  soil  :  in  which  last  case  its 
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colour  is  a  sort  of  greenish  black.  It  is  in  much  demand  among  turners  and 
cabinet-makers  ;  and  Sang  observes,  in  1820,  that  it  was  the  most  valuable  and 
the  highest-priced  timber  that  was  grown  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  There  was, 
he  says,  "  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  sold  at  Brechin  Castle  and  Panmure,  in 
November,  1809,  by  public  sale,  at  half  a  guinea  a  foot.  It  was  all  bought  by 
cabinetmakers,  who  were  as  anxious  to  get  the  small  and  middle-sized  trees 
as  they  were  to  have  the  large  ones."  {Plant.  Kal.,  p.  91.)  The  variety  which 
produced  the  timber  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sang  was  the  C.  (/-/.)  alpinus,  there 
called  the  tree  laburnum.  The  ordinary  use  of  the  wood  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  497.),  is  to  form  alternate  staves  with  the 
wood  of  the  holly,  or  the  spindle  tree,  in  making  small  noggins,  or  bickers ;  but 
it  is  also  used  for  the  bowls  of  punch-ladles;  for  flutes,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments ;  for  knife  handles,  pegs,  and  wedges ;  and  for  pulleys  and  blocks  :  and,  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  it  is  much  employed  by  the  cabinet-makers, 
turners,  and  toy-makers ;  also  for  musical  instruments,  handles  to  knives, 
snuffboxes,  poles  for  sedan  chairs,  and  oars :  and  the  young  trees  split  up, 
make  excellent  hoops.  Mr.  Boutcher  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  in  Scotland 
a  large  table,  and  a  dozen  of  chairs,  "  that  were  considered  by  judges  of  ele- 
gant furniture  to  be  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen,"  having  been  made  from 
trees  of  the  laburnum,  grown  in  Scotland,  which  were  a  yard  in  girt,  at  6  ft. 
from  the  ground.  At  present,  the  art  of  imitating  every  kind  of  wood  by 
staining  is  brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  the  value  of  all 
coloured  woods,  as  far  as  mere  colour  is  concerned,  is  very  much  less  than 
what  it  was  formerly. 

In  Plantations,  the  laburnum  is  valuable  on  some  soils,  and  in  some  situa- 
tions, as  a  shelter  for  other  trees :  a  quantity  are  said  to  have  been  planted 
near  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  situation  is  very  much  exposed,  and 
the  soil  so  shallow,  that  few  trees  will  grow  there ;  yet  in  this  place  the 
young  laburnums  attained  the  height  of  12  ft.  in  4  years  after  planting,  and 
became  a  shelter  to  other  trees.  Hares  and  rabbits  being  remarkably  fond  of 
the  bark  of  the  laburnum,  it  has  been  suggested  to  sow  laburnum  seeds,  in 
order  to  produce  an  undergrowth  in  plantations  liable  to  be  infested  with 
these  animals;  for,  though  the  plants  are  eaten  to  the  ground  every  winter, 
yet  they  will  spring  up  again  the  next  season,  and  thus  yield  a  regular  supply 
of  winter's  food  for  these  kinds  of  game.  Miller  recommends  planting  the 
laburnum  thick,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  plants  tall  and  straight 
for  hop-poles,  which  are  said,  when  formed  of  laburnum,  to  be  more  durable 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  kind  of  wood.  Sang  observes  that  the  labur- 
num, planted  together  in  masses  or  groves,  attains  a  timber-like  size  in  a 
short  time,  and,  if  properly  pruned,  has  a  straight  clean  trunk.  Medicinally, 
the  whole  tree  is  very  bitter,  and  acts  both  as  an  aperient  and  an  emetic.  The 
seeds,  in  a  green  state,  are  very  violent  in  their  action,  and  are  justly  esteemed 
poisonous.  There  are  various  instances  of  children  having  died  from  eating 
them. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  laburnum  has  few  rivals.  The  shape  of  the 
head  is  irregular  and  picturesque ;  its  foliage  is  of  a  smooth,  shining,  and  beau- 
tiful green  ;  and,  what  is  a  great  recommendation  to  every  ornamental  plant, 
it  is  not  liable  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects.  It  produces  a  profusion  of  blos- 
soms, which,  in  the  C.  Z/aburnum,  begin  to  appear  in  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  in  the  C.  (L.)  alpinus  continue  till  the  first  week  in  July.  The  purple 
and  white  lilac,  the  Judas  tree,  the  perfumed  cherry,  the  Guelder  rose,  the 
birdcherry,  the  white  and  the  scarlet  hawthorn,  and  the  Pyrus  coronaria,  which 
blossom  about  the  same  period,  form  fine  compositions  in  connexion  with 
the  laburnum.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
the  C.  .Laburnum  forms  a  most  ornamental  tree  when  trained  against  a  wall. 
In  Italy,  the  mountains  are  so  richly  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  the  laburnum 
in  the  month  of  May,  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  name  of  Maggio,  in  the  same 
way  as  we  give  the  name  of  May  to  the  hawthorn. 

Soil  and  Situation.  Though  the  laburnum  will  grow  in  a  very  indifferent 
soil,  it  requires  a  deep  fertile  sandy  loam  to  attain  a  large  size.  In  regard  to 
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situation,  as  the  tree  puts  out  few  horizontal  roots,  and  has  rather  a  spread- 
ing head,  when  it  grows  rapidly  it  is  apt  to  be  blown  aside  by  high  winds.  In 
ornamental  plantations  it  prefers  a  situation  somewhat  shaded,  as  the  flowers 
soon  fade,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  paler  green,  when  exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun.  When  planted  with  a  view  to  producing  timber,  it 
should  be  placed  in  masses  in  a  sheltered  situation,  or  in  a  plantation  among 
other  trees,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  with  a  clear  straight  stem  ;  and  when  so 
circumstanced,  in  good  soil,  C.  (L)  alpinus  will  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
35  ft.  to  45  ft. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Both  C.  .Laburnum  and  C.  (L.)  alpinus  are 
invariably  raised  from  seed,  and  the  pendulous  and  other  varieties  are  propa- 
gated by  grafting  or  budding  on  either  of  the  common  sorts.  The  seeds  are 
fit  to  gather  in  October ;  and  they  may  be  kept  in  the  pod,  in  a  dry  airy  loft, 
till  the  March  following,  when  they  should  be  sown  in  beds  of  light  soil,  at 
about  an  inch  apart  every  way,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Half  the  plants  which  come  up  will  be  fit  for 
transplanting  into  nursery  lines  in  the  November  following. 

Statistics.  The  retunis  of  dimensions  which  we  have  received  being,  in  general,  for  Cytisus  La- 
burnum, we  are  uncertain  which  of  them  may  be  for  that  species,  and  which  for  C.  alpinus ;  but  we 
have  selected  a  few,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion,  from  the  dimensions  and  the  rate 
of  growth  given. 

C.  Laburnum  and  C.  (L.)  alp'im/s  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London.  The  largest  and  oldest  trees 
are  at  Syon,  where  some  of  C.  alpinus  are  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high.  At  Purser's  Cross,  there  are 
some  above  30  ft.  high.  At  Kenwood,  at  Upton  House,  and  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  there  are  also 
some  very  large  trees.  One  at  Kenwood,  40  years  planted,  has  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground,  15  in.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft.,  though  it  is  only  20  ft.  high. 

C.  Laburnum  and  C.  (L.)  alpinus  South  of  London.  In  Surrey,  at  Farnham  Castle,  from  30ft.  to 
40  ft.  high  ;  at  Bagshot  Park,  20  years  planted,  and  22  ft.  high.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Wardour  Castle,  20 
years  planted,  and  30  ft  high,  diameter  of  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  ^>1  ft.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  10 
years  planted,  13  ft.  high. 

C.  Laburnum  and  C.  (L.)  alpinus  North  of  London.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  18  years  planted, 
and  14ft.  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  the  oak-leaved  variety,  6  years  planted,  is  13ft.  high. 
In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  14  years  planted,  18ft.  high.  In  Shropshire,  at 
Hardwicke  Grange,  10  years  planted,  and  23ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  10  years  planted, 
and  25  ft.  high. 

C.  LoMrmpn  and  C.  (L.)  alpinus  in  Scotland.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar 
Institution,  20  ft.  hi>;h.  In  Haddingtonshire,  C.  (L.}  alpinus,  40  ft.,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in., 
and  of  the  head  32  ft.,  on  loam,  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and  the  situation  sheltered.  In  the  Perth  Nur- 
sery, C.  ;  LS  alpinus,  30  years  planted,  and  23ft.  high.  In  Renfrewshire,  at  Bothwell  Castle,  C.  (L.) 
alpinus,  4!)  years  planted,  33  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  42  ft.  In  Ross-shire, 
at  Castle  Lead,  a  tree  with  a  trunk  nearly  11  ft.  in  circumference.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Sanchie,  40  ft. 
high,  the  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  48  ft. 

C.  Laburnum  and  C.  \L.}  alp'inus  in  Ireland.  Near  Dublin,  at  Cypress  Grove,  18ft.  high,  dia- 
meter of  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  21ft.  At  Terenure,  15  years  planted,  and  12  ft  high.  In 
Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft.  In 
Galway,  at  Coole,  29  ft.  high.  In  Tyrone,  at  Baron's  Court,  40  years  planted,  and  35  ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  42  ft.  At  Baron's  Court,  besides  the  above,  are  thousands  of 
laburnums  of  large  size,  intermixed  with  the  plantations. 

C.  Laburnum  ond  C.  (L.)  atpinus  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
88ft  high;  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerrieres,  4-0  years  planted,  and  30ft.  high.  In 
Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  f.  Laburnum,  45  years  planted,  and  1:0  ft.  high;  and  C.  (L.}  alpinus  35  years 
planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Laxenburg,  20  years  planted,  and  Ifift.  high;  at 
Hadersdorf,  10  years  planted,  and  14  ft.  high  ;  at  Briick  on  the"  Leytha,  the  oak-leaved  variety,  20 
years  planted,  and  ,;0ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin,  C.  (L.)  alpinus  has  attained 
the  height  of  18  ft  in  15  years ;  and  C.  Laburnum,  Iti  ft  in  10  years  ;  the  latter  is  very  frequently  in- 
jured by  the  frost:  at  Sans  Souci.  13  years  planted,  and  17ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  "Munich,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  C.  [I..]  alpinus,  1.4  years  planted,  and  20ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  at  Stockholm,  5 years 
planted,  and  2  ft.  high,  as  a  standard,  and  6ft  high  against  a  wall ;  at  Lund,  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
from  20  ft.  to  24  ft.  high.  In  Switzerland,  near  Geneva,  at  Bossi&re,  40  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price  of  seedling  plants,  in  London,  <k.  a  thousand  ; 
transplanted  plants,  from  2  ft.  to  3ft.  high,  50s.  a  thousand  ;  from  5ft.  to  7  ft. 
high,  25.?.  a  hundred ;  and  the  weeping  and  other  varieties,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Seeds  of  C.  Laburnum,  Is.  6d.  per  Ib. ;  and  of  C.  [L.]  alpinus,  4ss.  per  Ib.  At 
Bollwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each ;  of  the  broad-leaved,  or 
Scotch,  laburnum,  1  franc;  of  the  cut-leaved  variety,  1  franc;  and  of  the 
purple-flowered  variety,  3  francs.  In  New  York,  the  species  and  the  varieties 
are  50  cents  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  weeping  sort,  which  is  1  dollar; 
and  the  purple-flowered  variety,  which  they  do  not  appear  to  possess. 

•  4.  C.  M'GRICANS  L.     The  black  Cytisus. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  1041.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  153. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  1.V-. 

Engraving.      Jacq.  Austr.,  t  378. ;    Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  802.  ;    Lam.  111.,  t.  618.  f.  3. ;  N  Du  Ham   5 
t.  46.  f.  1. ;  and  our  fig.  283. 
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Spec.  Char.}  $c.  Branches  round,  twiggy.  Leaves 
stalked,  and  clothed  with  closely  pressed  down 
beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches,  calyxes,  and 
pods;  leaflets  elliptic.  Racemes  elongated,  ter- 
minal, erect.  Calyxes  without  bracteas.  (Dec. 
Prod.,ii.  p.  154.)  A  handsome  deciduous  shrub, 
growing  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  on  hills  and  along 
way  sides,  in  Piedmont,  Vallais,  and  Bohemia; 
producing  fine  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  whole  plant  turns  black  when  drying ;  whence 
the  specific  name.  It  was  introduced  in  1730,  and 
is  very  generally  to  be  found  in  collections.  It 
ripens  seeds  in  abundance;  and  it  may  also  be 
propagated  by  grafting  on  C.  -Laburnum,  thus 
forming  a  handsome  standard.  Price,  in  London, 
seedlings,  5s.  per  100;  transplanted  plants,  from  \s.  to  1*.  Gd.  each;  and 
plants  grafted  standard  high,  from  2s.  6d.  to  5*.  each  :  at  Bollwyller,  50 
cents  a  plant,  or  3  francs  for  25  seedlings :  in  New  York,  50  cents  a  plant. 

at  5.  C.  SESSILIFOVLIUS  L.     The  sessile-leaved  Cytisus. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1041. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  153.;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 

Engravings.    Lam.  111.,  t.  618.  f.  2. :  N.  Du.  Ham.,  5.  t.  45.  f.  1. :  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  255. ;  J.  Bauh. 
Hist,  1.  p.  2.  p.  374.  f.  2. ;  and  our  figs.  284,  285. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     The  whole  plant  quite  smooth.     Branches  round.     Floral 
leaves  almost  sessile,  and  leaflets  ovate.      Racemes  terminal,  short,  and 

erect;   each    calyx  having   a   3- 

leaved   bractea  under   it.    (Dec. 

Prod.,  ii.  p.  153.)    A  shrub,  with 

upright    branches,   and    smooth 

shining   leaves,  growing   to    the 

height  of  from  4ft.  to  7  ft.,  and 

flowering  in  May  and  June.       It 

is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France 

and    Piedmont,   and   was  culti- 
vated in   Britain  by    Parkinson, 

in  1569.      It  is  in  very  general 

cultivation  in  British  gardens,  ge- 
nerally as  a  bush,  but  sometimes  grafted  standard  high  on  the  laburnum ; 
when  it  forms  a  very  formal  symmetrical,  round-headed,  small  tree,  which, 
however,  is  highly  beautiful  when  in  flower.  In  Dauphine,  it  grows  with 
great  vigour,  throwing  up  numerous  suckers  ;  and  these,  with  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  are  considered 
by  the  inhabitants  as  highly  nutritive.  We  have  given  two  figures  of  this 
species  both  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  to  show  how  much  it  varies  in  the 
magnitude  and  general  appearance  of  its  foliage,  according  to  soil  and  situ- 
ation. It  will  be  observed  that  in  Jig.  285.  the  leaves  are  not  at  all  sessile, 
as  in  the  other ;  but  we  are  nevertheless  certain  that  they  are  the  same 
species.  Price,  in  London,  Is.  a  plant ;  or,  grafted  standard  high,  from 
2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each.  At  Bollwyller,  dwarf  plants  are  50  cents  each  ;  and  at 
New  York,  50  cents. 

«  6.  C.  TRIFLO'RUS  L'Herit.     The  three-flowered  Cytisus. 

Identification.    L'Herit.  Stirp.,  184. ;  Desf.  Fl.  Atl..  2.  p.  139. ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  154. ;   Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  155. 
Synonymc.     C.  villosus  Pour.  Act.  Toul.,3.p.  317. 
Engravings.    Clus.  Hist,  1.  p.  94.  f.  3. ;  Duh.,  t.  5.  f.  452. ;  and 

our  fig.  286. 

Spec.  Char.t$c.  The  whole  plant  hairy.  Branches 
round.  Leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets  ovate-elliptic. 
Flowers  axillary,  pedicellate,  terete,  and  some- 
what racemose  at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  153.)  A  straggling  hairy 
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shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.  in  the  south  of  France, 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Mauritania.  Introduced  in  1640,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  frequent  in  gardens ;  and  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  charged  as  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  sometimes  grafted  standard 
high ;  but  neither  as  a  standard  nor  as  a  dwarf  is  it  of  great  duration. 

at  7.  C.  MO'LLIS  Willd.     The  soft  Cytisus. 

Identification.     Willd.  Enura.  Suppl.,  51. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  154.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 
Spec.  Char.,  %c.    Leaflets  oblong,  clothed  with  soft  down,  at  both  ends  acute.    Peduncles  axillary, 
usually  in  threes.    Calyxes  subglobose,  trifid,  scarious.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  154.)    A  shrub,  from  2  ft. 

,  and,  perhaps,  only  a  variety  of 


to 4  ft.  high;  introduced  in  1818,  from 
C.  triflurus. 


,'hat  country  is  uncertain, 


«  8.  C.  PA'TENS  L.     The  spreading  Cytisus. 

Identification.     Lin.  Syst.  Veg.,  555.,  according  to  L'Herit.  Stirp.,  184. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  154. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 
Synonymes.  C.  pendullnus  Lin.  Fit.  Supp.,  328. ;  Genfsta  toment&sa  Pair.  Supp.,  2.  p.  719. ;  Sp&rtium 

pktens  Lin.  Syst.,  535.,  Brot.  FL  Lus.,  2.  p.  83.,  but  not  of  Cav. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  striated  and  pubescent.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  petio- 
late  ;  the  upper  ones  simple,  and  obovate,  as  are  the  leaflets ;  covered  with 
closely  pressed  down.  Flowers  axillary,  usually  in  pairs,  pedicellate,  nod- 
ding. Pods  very  hairy.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  154.)  A  native  of  Portugal; 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4- ft.  to  6ft.  Introduced  in  1752,  and  flow- 
ering in  June  and  July.  A  very  handsome  shrub,  not  so  common  in  col- 
lections as  it  ought  to  be.  Plants  are  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

ft  9.  C.  GRANDIFLONRUS  Dec.     The  great-flowered  Cytisus. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  154. ,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 

Synonyme.    Spirtiura  grandiflbrum  Brot.  Ft.  Lus.,  2.  p.  80. 

S/h'c.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  angled,  usually  glabrous.  Leaves  petioled,  grouped,  trifoliolate,  or,  in  many 
instances,  simple.  Leaflets  and  simple  leaf  ovate-lanceolate ;  primary  leaflets  roundish.  Flowers 
lateral,  upon  pedicels,  solitary  or  in  pairs  Legume  woolly  all  over.  (Dec.  Prod,  ii.  p.  154.)  In- 
habits hedges,  hills,  river  sides,  and  copses,  in  Portugal,  and  grows  there  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4ft. ;  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Introduced  in  1816. 


10.  C.  SCOPA'RIUS  Link.     The  common  Broom. 


Identification. 


Link  Enum.,  2.  p.  241. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  154.  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  15.">. 
Syjwnymes.      Spartium  scopirium    Lin.  Sp.,  998.,   (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  313.,     Smith   Eng.  But.,  133<J.  ; 

Genista  scoparia  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  623.,  but  not  of  Vill. ;  G.  hirsuta  Mcench  Meth.,  144.  ;  Genet  a 

Balais,  ou  Genet  commun,  Fr.  ;  gemeine  Pfriemen,  Ger. 
Engravings.     (Ed.  Fl  Dan.,  t  313. ;  Smith  Engl.  Bot,  1. 1339. ;  and  our  Jig.  'Js7. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Branches  angled,  glabrous.     Leaves  $a 

petioled,  trifoliolate;   the  uppermost   simple,    these 

and  the  leaflets  oblong.     Flowers  axillary,  pedicelled, 

solitary.      Legumes    pilose   at    the   margins.    {Dec. 

Prod.,i\.  p.  154.)     A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 

from  3  ft.  to  6ft.,  or  even  12ft.,  according  to  the  soil 

and    situation;    a   native  of  dry  sandy  or   gravelly 

soils,  throughout  Europe;  and  producing  its  fine  large 

yellow  flowers   in   May  and  June.     The  roots  are 

straight,   and   penetrate   perpendicularly  to  a  great 

depth.     The  leaves  are   trifoliolate  or  simple;    the 

branches    numerous,    long,    straight,   angular,   dark 

green,  smooth,  and  tough.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 

golden  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange,  and  oc- 
casionally of  a  uniform  pale  lemon  colour  :  they  are 

succeeded  by  pods  above  an  inch  long,  black  when 

ripe,  and  each  containing  15  or  16  seeds.    The  flowers 

are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species  of  the 

genus ;   and,  were  the  species  not   so   common,   it 

would,  doubtless,  be  considered  the  most  ornamental. 
Varieties. 

*    C.  s.  2  albus  Hort.  has   the  flowers  white,  or  of  a  vei  v  pale  yellow. 
A  C.  s.  Zflorcplcnn  Hort.  has  flowers  slightly  double 
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When  the  broom  is  found  in  abundance  in  a  wild  state,  it  varies  consider- 
ably in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  smoothness  or  hairiness  of 
the  pods.  Sometimes,  also,  the  calyx  takes  a  purple  tinge.  None  of  these 
varieties,  however,  are  in  cultivation,  except  the  first,  which,  indeed,  is  of 
little  value. 

Geography,  History,  fyc.  The  broom  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Mediterranean  islands,  in  Greece,  Turkey,  but  not,  as 
it  would  appear,  in  Russia.  At  great  elevations,  it  is  a  shrub  not  exceeding 
1  ft.  in  height ;  but  in  the  woods  of  Galicia  it  attains  a  timber-like  size, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  or  upwards.  In  Britain,  it  is  found 
to  the  height  of  1800ft.  or  1900ft.,  on  the  Grampian  Mountains,  and  as 
far  north  as  Sutherlandshire. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  whole  plant  is  exceedingly  tough,  and  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell.  Though  it  is  at  present  com- 
paratively neglected,  yet  in  former  times  it  was  one  of  very  great  importance 
in  rural  and  domestic  economy.  The  branches  are  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle, 
and,  on  poor  gravelly  soils,  formed,  before  the  general  improvement  of  gra^s 
lands  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  century,  the  principal  herbage. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  France  and  Spain,  it 
still  constitutes,  with  the  heath,  the  principal  winter  food  for  store  sheep. 
In  Scotland,  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  ground  was  long  covered 
with  snow,  the  broom  was  cut,  and  carried  to  the  farm-yards  and  sheepfolds 
as  the  only  provender;  and,  though  it  is  not  readily  eaten  by  horses  and  cows, 
yet,  at  that  season,  they,  as  well  as  the  sheep,  fed  on  it.  Sheep,  at  all  seasons, 
eat  it  greedily.  The  branches  were  also  used  for  litter,  for  thatching  ricks 
and  houses,  and  for  making  fences  or  screens,  in  the  same  manner  as  reeds. 

One  of  the  principal  modern  uses  of  the  broom,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  is  to  form  brooms,  or  besoms,  for  which  purpose,  as  the  specific 
name  would  imply,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  from  time  immemorial.  In 
the  woods  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  more  especially  in  Galicia, 
where,  in  schistose  soils,  the  broom  attains  a  timber-like  size,  the  wood  be- 
comes an  object  of  value.  It  is  much  used  for  veneering,  from  being  finely 
veined;  and  many  beautiful  little  articles  of  turnery  are  made  of  it.  The  most 
durable  of  all  stakes  for  supporting  vines  are  made  of  its  branches;  and  of  its 
twigs  ties  are  made  for  the  vine-dresser,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 
The  branches  were  formerly  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  also  for  dyeing 
yellow;  and,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Spartiumjunceum 
(see  p.  577.),  they  afford  a  fibre  which  may  be  spun  and  woven  into  a  very 
good  coarse  cloth.  An  excellent  paper  may  also  be  made  of  this  fibre.  The 
branches,  and  the  whole  plant,  used  at  one  time,  in  France,  to  be  burned  for  the 
sake  of  the  ashes,  from  which  a  potass  was  procured,  by  lixiviation  and  ev  apor- 
ation;  the  coarsest  kind  of  which  was  sold  to  the  glass-works,  and  the  finer 
kind  to  the  apothecaries.  In  Britany  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  very  poor 
sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  upon  which  scarcely  any  thing  grows  but  the  heath 
and  the  broom.  These  are  regularly  pastured  by  immense  flocks  of  sheep  ; 
and  the  tufts  of  broom,  which  here  and  there  grow  up  and  form  bushes,  are 
periodically  cut  down ;  and,  after  being  burned  on  the  spot,  their  ashes  are 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  manure. 

In  domestic  economy,  the  young  shoots  were  formerly  used  as  a  substitute- 
for  hops  in  brewing  beer;   and  the  flower  buds,  just  before  they  become 
yellow,  are  pickled  in  the  manner  of  capers. 

In  medicine,  the  tops  and  leaves  of  broom  are  purgative  and  diuretic ;  and 
dropsical  patients  have  been  cured  by  taking  half  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of 
green  broom  tops,  with  a  spoonful  of  white  mustard  seed,  every  morning  and 
evening.  Dr.  Cullen  gave  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  decoction  every  hour, 
and  cured  several  dropsies  with  it.  The  efficacy  of  the  broom  in  dropsies  is 
said  by  Sydenham,  Monro,  and  others,  to  depend  upon  the  alkali  contained 
in  the  plant. 
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The  principal  uses  of  the  broom  in  Britain,  in  plantations,  are  as  a  shelter  for 
frame;  and,  when  cut  down,  for  besoms,  fuel,  shelters  (that  is,  for  filling  in  hur- 
dles or  railings  of  fences,  in  the  manner  of  reed-hurdles),  and  for  thatch  for 
ricks  and  cottages.  It  has  been  sometimes  sown  on  poor  exposed  soils,  in 
order  to  form  a  shelter,  preparatory  to  the  insertion  of  plants  or  seeds  of 
timber  trees,  in  the  same  manner  as  furze  (see  p.  573.)  is  on  rich  soils;  but, 
though  it  affords  shelter  to  the  tops  of  the  plants,  yet  it  exhausts  the  soil  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  do  them  more  harm  than  good.  As  an  undergrowth,  to 
protect  game,  among  trees,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  doubt- 
less exhausts  it,  and  naturally  checks  the  growth  of  the  trees.  It  can  only, 
therefore,  be  recommended  as  undergrowth  where  game  is  considered  of  more 
value  than  timber.  In  ornamental  plantations,  it  forms  a  splendid  plant  when 
allowed  to  attain  a  large  size ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sometimes  grafted 
standard  high  on  Cytisus  (L.)  alpinus. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  broom  produces  abundance  of  seeds,  which, 
according  to  M.  Hartig,  retain  their  germinating  quality  for  a  very  long  time : 
some  that  he  kept  25  years,  in  a  room  which  was  occupied,  having  come  up  as 
well  as  new  seed.  Hence  fields  that  have  been  many  years  in  pasture, 
when  broken  up  for  corn,  sometimes  produce  abundance  of  young  plants  of 
broom ;  or,  when  woods  have  been  grubbed  up,  or  even  the  surface  of  the 
ground  burned,  the  same  thing  has  happened.  (See  Card.  Mag.,x.  p.  81.) 
The  seeds,  when  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  in  the  following  spring,  come 
up  in  part  in  the  June  following,  and  in  part  remain  in  the  ground  till  the 
next  April  or  May.  When  sown  as  a  shelter  for  game,  the  ground,  if  an 
open  field,  is  prepared  by  ploughing,  or,  if  among  trees,  by  digging  in  patches, 
and  scattering  the  seeds  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  furze.  No 
farther  culture  is  requisite  than  pulling  out  the  larger  weeds  the  first  year. 
Price  of  the  seeds,  in  London,  is  Is.  a  pound ;  price  of  plants  of  C.  s.  albus, 
from  1*.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.;  of  C.  s.  flore  pleno,  2*.  6d. ;  at  New  York,  where  it  is 
called  Scotch  broom,  plants  are  37^  cents  each. 

§  iii,  Calycotome  Link. 

Derivation.  From  kalyx,  a  calyx,  and  tome,  a  cutting;  in  reference  to  the  calyx,  the  upper  part  of 
which,  after  some  time,  falls  off,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  remainder  the  appearance  of 
being  cut  round. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate,  somewhat  bilabiate,  at  length  becoming 
truncate.  Pod  thickened  on  the  upper  suture.  Shrubs  with  spiny 
branches  and  yellow  flowers.  (Dec.  Prod.,\\.  p.  154.) 


ft  11.  C.  SPINOVSUS  Lam.     The  spiny  Cytisus. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  247.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  154. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 

Synonyme.     Spirtium  spinusum  Lin.  Sp.,  997. 

Engravings.    J.  Bauh.  Hist,  l.p.  2.  p.  376.,  icon.;  Lob.  Icon.,  2.  t.  95. 


Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Branches  angled,  spiny.  Leaves  trifoliolate  ;  leaflets  obovate-oblong.  Legumes  per- 
fectly smooth.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  154.)  Upon  hills  and  rough  places  from  Perpignan  to  Genoa,  in 
Corsica,  and  in  the  Algerine  country,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  10  ft. ;  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1596,  but  is  not  very  common  in  British 

,    collections. 

a  12.  C.  LANI'GERUS  Dec.     The  wool-bearing  Cytisus. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  154.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 

Synonymes.  Spartium  lanigerumDejj/'.  FL  All.,2.  p.  135. ;  Calycotome  villdsa  Link  Enum.  •  Spartium 
vill6sum  Brot.  Fi.  Lus.,  2.  p.  85.,  and  Pair.  Voy.t  2.  p.  207. 

Spec.  Char.,S[c.  Branches  furrowed,  spiny.  Leaves  trifoliolate;  leaflets  obovate-elliptical.  Legumes 
very  hairy  in  a  woolly  manner.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  154.) 


C.  /.  2  rigidus  Dec.    Spinet  very  strong. 


Variety. 

Description.  The  species  is  a  shrub,  between  2ft  and  10ft.  high,  wild  on  hills  and  in  rough  places 
in  Corsica,  Crete,  the  Archipelago,  Mauritania,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal  ;  producing  its  yellow  flowers 
from  June  to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1821,  but  is  not  common  in  collections  :  in  all  probability,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  preceding  species. 
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§  iv.     Tubocytisus  Dec. 

Derivation.     From  tubus,  a  tube,  and  cytisus ;  in  reference  to  the  tubular  shape  of  the  calyx. 

Sect.  Char.     Calyx  tubular,  with  the  apex  toothed-lipped.    Thornless  shrubs 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  155.) 

A.  Flowers  wliitc  or  whttiik.       4 
a  13.  C.  LEUCA'NTHUS  Waldst.  et  Kit.     The  white-flowered  Cytisus. 

Identification.      Waldst.  et  Kit,  2.  p.  141.  t.  132. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  155. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 
Engravings.    Bot  Mag.,  1. 1438. ;  and  our  fig.  288. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Branches  round,  and,  as  well 
as  the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence. 
Leaflets  elliptic  and  acute.  Flowers  at  the  points  of  the 
branches ;  heads  of  flowers  bracteated  by  two  leaves.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  155.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft. 
or  4  ft.  in  Croatia,  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1806,  and  pro- 
ducing its  yellowish  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It 
is  very  ornamental,  and  well  deserves  a  place  among  other 
species  of  the  genus.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurse- 
ries, Is.  6d.  each.  288 

B.  Flowers  purple. 
-*  14.  C.  PURPUVREUS  Scop.     The  purple-flowered  Cytisus. 

Identification.    Scop.  Cam.,  No.  905.  t.  43. ;  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  155. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2  p.  liifi. 
Engravings.     Jacq.  Aust.  Append.,  t.  48. :  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  892.  :    Bot.  Mag.,   t.  1176.;    and  our 
Jigs.  289,  290. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Stems  procumbent,  twiggy.     Leaves,  calyxes,  and  legumes 
glabrous.      Leaflets  oblong.      Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  on  short  pedicels. 
(Don's    Mill.,  ii.  p.  156.)       A    procumbent    shrub,    a 
native  of  Carniola,in  exposed  places.  Introduced  in  1792, 
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and  flowering  from  May  to  August. 
It  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.  in  height,  but 
is  very  ornamental  on  rockwork,  or 
when  grafted  on  the  laburnum,  stand- 
ard high.     Of  all  the  different  species 
of  Cytisus,   when    grafted    standard 
high,  this  forms  the   most   graceful 
tree;  and  a  plant  of  it  covered  with 
its  purple  flowers,  placed  on  a  lawn, 
or  in   a   border  near   a  standard   of 
Genista  triquetra,  covered   with   its 
golden   yellow  flowers,   will    produce    a    very  striking 
effect.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  6d.  each  ; 
grafted  standard  high,  they  are  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s. :  at  Bollwyller,  they 
are  50  cents  each ;  and  for  two  yeajs'  seedlings,  4  francs  for  25. 
Variety. 

-*  C.  p.  2  flore  dlbo  Hort.  has  the  flowers  of  a  pure  white.  There  is  a 
specimen  of  this  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  and 
another  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Neill  at  Canon  Mills. 

C.   Flowers  ye/ low. 
ft  15.  C.  ELONGAXTUS  IValdst.et  Kit.     The  elongated  Cytisus. 

Identification.    Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  2.  p.  200.  t.  183. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  155. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 
Engraving.    Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  t.  183. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Sterns  erect.  Branches  elongated  and  round ;  young  ones 
hairy.  Leaflets  obovate,  clothed  beneath  with  closely  pressed  hairs.  Flow- 
ers lateral,  usually  in  fours,  on  short  pedicels.  Calyxes  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iL 
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p.  155.)  A  native  of  Hungary,  in  \voods,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1804.  Price, 
in  London,  1*.  6d.  each. 

*  16.  C.  MULTIFLO^RUS  Lindl.     The  many-flowered  Cytisus. 

Identification.     Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1191.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 

St/nom/mes.     C.  elongatus  Hortul.,  but  not  of  Kit.;  C.  elongatus  /3  multiflorus  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  155. 

Engraving.     Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1191. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  erect.  Branches  elongated,  terete,  younger  ones 
villous.  Leaflets  oblong,  tapering  to  the  base,  villous  beneath,  and  of  the 
same  colour  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  usually  ternary.  Pedicels  about 
equal  in  length  to  the  petioles.  Vexillum  emarginate,  undulated.  (Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  156.)  A  native  of  Europe,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or 
3ft.  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  in  cultivation  in  1800,  and 
appears  to  us  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding  species. 

st  17.  C.  FALCAVTUS  Waldst.  et  Kit.     The  sickle-Meyodded  Cytisus. 

Identification.     Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  3.  p.  264. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  155.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 
Engravings.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t  520. ;  Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  3.  t.  238. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  declinate.  Branches  round  and  twiggy ;  the  young 
ones,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  hairy  down.  Pe- 
tioles hairy.  Flowers  usually  in  threes,  lateral,  and  on  short  peduncles. 
Calyxes  clothed  with  closely  pressed  hairs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  155).  A 
shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Croatia,  the  south  of  Russia,  and 
Galicia.  Introduced  in  1816,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August.  There 
are  plants  in  Loddiges's  arboretum.  Plants,  in  London,  are  Is.  6d.  each. 

fife  18.  C.  AUSTRIVACUS  L.     The  Austrian  Cytisus. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1042. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  156. ;  Don's  Mill., 

2.  p.  156. 
Engravings.    Mill.  Icon.,  117.  f.  2.  ;    Pall.  Itin.,  ed.  Gal.,  t.  100. 

f.  3. ;  Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  21. ;  and  our  fig.  291. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  upright.  Branches  round 
and  twiggy,  and,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  clothed 
with  closely  pressed  strigose  pubescence.  Leaf- 
lets lanceolate,  attenuated  at  both  ends.  Flow- 
ers terminal,  somewhat  umbellate.  Calyxes 
and  legumes  rather  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  156). 
Found  in  woods  and  rough  places  in  Austria, 
Upper  Italy,  the  Ukraine,  and  Siberia,  and 
growing  from  the  height  of  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1741,  and  flowering  from  July  to 
September.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  2*.  6d.  each. 

-*  19.  C.  SUPIXNUS  Jacq.     The  supine  Cytisus. 

Identification.    Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  1.  t.  20. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  156. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 

Sunonymes.     C.  /otOides  Pour.  Act.  Toul.,  3.  t  318. 

Engravings.    Clus.  Hist,  p.  96.,  No.  7.,  icon. ;  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  1. 1. 20.  ;  and  our  fig.  292. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  branched  and  decumbent.  Branches 
round,  and,  when  young,  rather  hairy;  adult  ones  smooth. 
Leaflets  obovate,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  2 — 4,  usually 
terminal  and  pedunculate.  Calyxes  and  pods  slightly 
hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  156).  A  decumbent  shrub,  a 
native  of  Belgium,  Austria,  Pannonia,  Siberia,  Turkey, 
and  Dauphine,  found  both  on  exposed  hills,  and  in  shel- 
tered bushy  places.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  with 
the  standard  reddish  ;  and  are  produced  from  May  to 
August.  It  was  introduced  in  1755.  Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are  1*.  6d.  each. 

»  20.  C.  HIRSU^TUS  L.     The  hairy  Cytisus. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  1042.;    Jacq.  Obs.,  4.  t.  96.  ;  Dec.  Prod  ,  2.  p.  156.;  Don's 
Sunonymes.     C.  supinus  Bertol.  PI.  Gen.,  but  not  of  Lin. ;    C.  trifl6rus  I.atn 
not  of  L'Herit. ;  C.  Tournefortianws  Loisel.  in  N.  Du  Ham,  5.  p.  157. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  decumbent.  Branches  round  and  twiggy;  when 
young,  hairy,  but  smooth  when  old.  Leaflets  ovate,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers 
lateral  on  very  short  pedicels,  aggregate.  Calyxes  and  pods  hairy.  (Dec. 
Prod.,ii.p.  156).  Found  in  rugged  places  from  Genoa  to  Hungary.  In- 
troduced in  1739,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 

&  21.  C.  CAPITA^TUS  Jacq.     The  headed^oz^e-ra/  Cytisus. 

Identification.    Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  t.  33. ;  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  156. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 
Surtonymes.     C.  hirsiitus  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  250. ;  C.  suplnus  Lin.  Sp.,  1040. 
Engraving.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  497. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  and  branches  erect,  the  latter  hispid.  Leaflets  ovate- 
elliptic,  hairy.  Flowers  numerous,  and  forming  heads  at  the  points  of  the 
branches ;  but  sometimes  lateral  in  the  autumn.  Calyxes  and  pods  covered 
with  short  hairs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  156.)  An  upright-growing  shrub,  from 
2ft.  to  4ft.  high.  Found  wild  on  the  edges  of  woods  in  Burgundy,  Italy, 
and  Austria.  Introduced  in  1774,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Plants, 
in  London,  are  Is.  each. 

&  22.  C.  CILIA'TUS  Wahlenb.     The  ciliated-podded  Cytisus. 

Identification.    Wahlenb.  Fl.  Carp.,  219. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  156. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  upright.  Branches  smooth  when  old,  but  when 
young,  hispid.  Leaflets  obovate,  clothed  beneath  with  closely  pressed 
hairs.  Flowers  approximate  in  threes,  at  length  lateral.  Pods  glabrous 
and  ciliated.  (Dec.  Prod.,i\.  p.  156.)  A  shrub,  from  2ft.  to  4ft.  high,  a 
native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  flowering  in  June  and  July;  and  intro- 
duced in  1817. 

.**  23.  C.  POLY'TRICHUS  Bieb.     The  many-haired  Cytisus. 

Identification.    Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Suppl.,477. 5  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  156. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  156. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  declinate.  Branches  hispid.  Leaflets  obovate-ellip- 
tic.  Flowers  lateral,  usually  in  pairs,  pedicellate.  Calyxes  and  pods  hairy. 
(Dec.  Prod.,ii.  p.  156.)  This  shrub  is  found  in  pine  forests,  on  high 
mountains,  in  Tauria;  and  De  Candolle  observes  of  it,  that  it  has  the 
hairiness  of  C.  capitatus,  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  of  C.  hirsutus,  and 
the  habit  of  C.  supinus.  It  was  introduced  in  1818.  It  grows  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

§  v.  Lot'oides  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  lotos,  the  lotus,  and  eidos,  appearance ;  from  the  general  resemblance  of  the  spe- 
cies to  the  genus  Z,6tus. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Tube  of  the  calyx  short,  obconical;  the  upper  lip  2-parted, 
the  lower  3-toothed.  Corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  calyx.  Many-stemmed 
decumbent  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  few  flowers,  generally  capitate  and  ter- 
minal, and  all  yellow.  (Dec.  Prod.,\\.  p.  156.) 

Jk  24.  C.  ARGE'NTEUS  L.     The  silvery  Cytisus. 

M.    Lin.  { 

Synonyme. 


Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1043. :  Desf.  Atl,  2.  p.  139.  ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  156. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  157. 
Synonyme.    .Lotus  arg£nteus  Brot.  Fl.  Lus.,  2.  p.  119. 
Engraving.    Lob.  Icon.,  2.  p.  41.  f.  2. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  decumbent.  Leaves,  calyxes,  corollas,  and  pods 
clothed  with  a  closely  pressed  silky  down.  Leaves  petiolate,  trifoliolate ; 
leaflets  oblong-lanceolate.  Flowers  3 — 4,  produced  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  156.)  A  decumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Carniola, 
the  south  of  France,  and  Mauritania.  Introduced  in  1739,  and  flowering 
in  August.  A  silky  silvery-looking  shrub,  from  the  prevalence  of  closely 
pressed  silky  down  over  all  its  parts  ;  noticed  in  the  specific  character,  and 
whence  it  derives  its  specific  name.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
1*.  6rf.  each. 
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-*  -^5.  C.  CALYCI\M:S  Ite-A.     The  /argocalyxed  Cytisus. 

Identification.     Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  2.  p.  166.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  157. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  157. 
Synonifinc.     C.  pauciflorus  ff'iY/rf.  Sp.,  3.  p.  1126. 
Engraving.     Lodd.  Bot  Cab.  t.  tiT  i. 

Slice.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  ascending.  Leaves,  calyxes,  and  pods  somewhat 
hairy  from  spreading  down.  Leaves  trifoliolate  and  petiolate.  Leaflets 
roundish,  obovate.  Flowers  terminal,  from  2  to  8  together.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  157.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  with  trailing  branches,  the  ends  of  which  grow 
upright;  found  in  stony  places  on  Mount  Caucasus.  Introduced  in  1820, 
and  flowering  in  August. 

Jc  26.  C.  NA'NUS  Willd.     The  dwarf  Cytisus. 

Identification.     Willd.  Enum.,  769  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.157. 
Engravings.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  81.  j  and  our  fig.  293. 

Spec.  Char.y  #c.  Stems  cylindrical.  Leaves  tri- 
foliolate, obovate,  clothed  with  strigose  pubes- 
cence beneath,  and  smooth  above.  Raceme 
terminal,  secund,  usually  4-flowered.  Calyx 
deeply  3-parted;  hairs  on  the  stems  and  pe- 
duncles adpressed.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  157.) 
A  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Levant ; 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  Introduced  in 
1816.  This  is  a  beautiful  little  shrub  for  rock- 
work  ;  and  if  planted  in  dry  sandy  soil,  covered 
with  broad  flat  stones  to  retain  the  moisture 
during  the  hot  weather  of  July,  it  will  continue 
flowering  during  the  whole  of  that  month,  and 
produce  abundance  of  seeds ;  which  may  be 
sent  to  any  distance  in  the  pods. 

§  vi.   Clironantlms  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  chronos,  a  year,  and  anthos,  a  flower;  applied  to  this  section  because  the  petals 
remain  attached  to  the  calyxes  all  the  year. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  with  the  upper  lip  bifid,  and  the  lower  one  trifid ;  lobes 
acute,  of  the  same  length  as  the  tube.  Petals  permanent.  Legume  oval, 
much  compressed,  2-seeded.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  157). 

*  27.  C.  ORIENTALS  Lois.     The  Oriental  Cytisus. 

Identification.     Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  156.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  157. 

Si/nonytne.     C.  orientalis,  &c.  Gerard  and  Vail.  Herb. 

Engraving.     Pluk.  Phyt.,  t.  31.  f.  3. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.   Stems  erect,  hairy.  Leaves  almost  sessile,  trifoliolate,  hairy  ;  leaflets  linear,  acute. 

Flowers  large  and  yellow,  subterminal,  on  short  pedicels,  and  few.   The  flowers  and  pods  are  both 

glabrous.       Calyx  hairy,  more  5-cleft  than  bilabiate.  'Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  157.)     A  shrub,  from  2 ft. 

to  3  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  Levant    Introduced  in  1818,  aud  producing  its  large  persistent  yellow 

flowers  in  June  and  July. 

App.  i.     Hardy  Species  of  Cytisus  not  yet  introduced. 

Though  we  believe  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  cytisuses  de- 
scribed by  botanists  are  mere  varieties,  and  that  some  of  the  sorts  are  mere 
names  copied  by  one  botanist  after  another,  an  unavoidable  practice  in  the 
progress  of  science ;  yet,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  add  the  following  descrip- 
tions, that  the  plants  may,  if  possible,  be  brought  together,  and  studied  in  the 
same  garden. 

C.  arbdreus  Dec.  ;  Spartium  arboreum  Detf.  Atl.,  2.  p.  131.  t.  177.  ;  Genista  pendula  Pair.  Voy.,  2. 
p.  208.  Branches  striated  and  glabrous.  Leaves  petiolated ;  leaflets  obovate,  clothed  with  fine  pu- 
bescence beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  aggregate,  pedicellate,  and  nodding.  Pods  clothed  with  closely 
pressed  silky  down.  A  shrub,  8ft  to  10 ft.  nigh,  with  a  trunk  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  154.)  Found  in  valleys  near  Algiers,  by  Desfontaines. 

(  .  nVM«-«i  Vision* ,  PI.  Dalm.  ex  Bot.  Zeit.,  Jan.  1830,  p.  52.  Upright.  Leaves  stalked,  and  dis- 
posed in  threes;  leaflets  elliptic,  entire,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  and  obtuse  at  the  apex,  smooth. 
Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  stalked,  pyramidal,  and  straight.  Pedicels  hairy.  Calyxes  cam- 
panulate,  3-lobed  ;  lobes  edged  with  down.  Corolla  glabrous,  but  the  keel  clothed  with  silky  hairs. 
Pod  glabrous  and  pointed.  An  upright-growing  shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft  high  ;  a  native  of  Dalmatia, 
in  woods  and  on  mounts.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  fragrant.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  155.,  adapted.) 
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C.  ulbidus  Dec.  Stems  erect.  Branches  round,  spreading,  and  rather  glabrous.  Leaflets  oblong, 
pubescent  beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Flowers  white,  axillary,  usually  in  threes,  footstalked. 
Calyx  with  both  lips  entire.  Ovary  pubescent.  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  155.) 

C.  bifldrus  L'Herit.  Stirp.,  184.,  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  52.,  Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  2.  p.  166.  N. 
Du  Ham  ,  5.  t.  45.  f.  2. ;  C.  supinus  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  1.  t.  20. ;  C.  hirsfctus  Gmel.  Sib.,  4.  p.  17.  t.  6. 
f.  2.;  C.  hirsutus  and  C.  suplnus  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  ex  Stev.  in  Litt.  s  C.  macrospermus  Bess  in  Litt. 
Stems  diffuse.  Branches  round,  and,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  rather  downy.  Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate. 
Flowers  on  short  peduncles,  axillary,  and  usually  in  pairs.  Calyxes  and  pods  clothed  with  close 
silky  down.  A  native  of  Austria,  Pannonia,  Podolia,  Tauria,  and  Siberia.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  155.) 
The  names  of  C.  hirsutus  and  C.  suplnus  appear  to  have  been  confused  together,  and  both  applied 
by  botanists,  not  only  to  this  plant,  but  to  others.  (See  p.  599.) 
Varieties. 

C.b.  2 gibber  Lin.  Fil.  Suppl.,  325.,  has  the  branches  and  leaves  glabrous;  and  the  leaflets 

obovate.  (Ibid.} 

C.  b.  3  subspinescens  Dec.  has  the  branches  rather  hoary,  more  diffuse,  somewhat  spinescent 
at  the  apex.     Native  of  Naples  and  Hungary.  (Ibid.} 

C.  serdtinus  Kit  in  Litt.  Stems  ascending.  Branches  round,  hairy.  Leaflets  obovate,  glabrous 
above,  and  rather  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  2—3,  pedicellate.  Calyxes  hairy.  Native  of 
Hungary.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  155.) 

C.  pygm^us  Willd.  Spec.,  3.  p.  1127L  Stem  procumbent,  suffVuticose.  Leaves  petiolate,  3-leafleted  ; 
leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  silky.  Flowers  usually  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Pods  oblong,  and 
hairy.  A  native  of  Galicia.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  156.) 

C.  pdnticus  Willd.  Spec.,  3.  p  1J20.,  exclusive  of  the  synonyme  of  Tourn. ;  C.  ponticus  humifusus 
magno  fibre  Tourn.  Cor.,  44. ;  has  ascending  furrowed  branches,  which  are,  like  the  leaves,  pubescent. 
Leaves  with  three  elliptic  obtuse  leaflets.  Racemes  of  flowers  erect  and  terminal.  Calyxes  villous. 
A  shrub,  a  native  of  Pontus,  as  is  implied  by  the  specific  name.  Willdenow,  however,  gives  quite  a  dif. 
ferent  description  of  C.  punticus,  which,  according  to  him,  is  allied  to  Adenocarpus  hispanicus, 
and  has  round  branches,  not  furrowed;  and  obovate  leaflets,  not  elliptic.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  157.) 

C.  cantscens  Lois  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  151.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  silky  hoary  pubes- 
cence. Leaves  trifoliolate ;  leaflets  linear-oblong.  Racemes  few-flowered  and  terminal.  Calyxes 
short,  campanulate,  canescent,  5-toothed.  Country  and  legumes  unknown.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  157.) 
There  are  several  plants  bearing  this  name  at  Syon,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
species  here  described. 

C.  africanus  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  154. ;  C.  africanus  hirsutus  angustifblius  Tourn.  Inst., 
648.  Branches  erect,  hairy.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  with  petioles  ;  leaflets  linear  and  pilose.  Flowers 
stalked,  in  terminal  umbels.  Calyx  hairy,  hardly  shorter  than  the  corolla.  A  native  of  the  north  of 
Africa.  This  plant  is  said  to  be  allied  to  Adenocarpus.  (Dec.  Prod...  ii.  p.  157.) 

C.  procirus  Link  Enum.,  2.  p.  241.  ;  Spartium  proc^rum  Willd.  Enum.,  742.  Branches  round  and 
striated.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  downy.  Flowers  solitary  and  axillary.  Pods  hairy.  A  shrub,  a 
native  of  Portugal.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  157.) 

C.  ?  persicus  Burm.  Fl.  Ind.,  p.  163.  t.  51.  f.  1. ;  Spartium  p£rsicum  Willd.  So.,  3.  p.  931. ;  has  the 
branches  upright  and  spreading:  both  the  branches  and  the  leaves  are  finely  pubescent.  Leaves 
trifoliolate,  with  footstalks  ;  leaflets  linear,  those  in  the  middle  being  twice  the  length  of  the  others. 
Racemes  elongated  and  loose-flowered,  opposite  the  leaves.  Ovary  villous.  A  shrub,  a  native  of 
Persia,  with  nearly  the  habit  of  Indigofera  psoraleoldes  ;  and,  if  the  stamens,  as  is  suspected,  are 
diadelphous,  it  is  certainly  referable  to  Indigofera.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  157.) 

App.  ii.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Cytisus. 

G.proliferus  L.,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  155.  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  155.,  Bot.  Reg., 
t.  121.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  761.  and  our  fig.  294.,  is  a  Teneriffe  shrub,  with  white 
flowers,  cultivated  in  green-houses  since  1769,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  ;  and,  as,  in  its  native  coun- 
try, it  is  found  on  mountains,  it  is  probably  half-hardy. 

C.  pdllidus  Poir.,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  157.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  157.,  is  a  native 
of  the  Canaries,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft  or  3ft.,  and  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  Genista  /inifblia,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety. 

C.  nubigenus  Link  Enum.,  2.  p.  240. ;  Spartium  nubigenum  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.t  3.  p.  13. ;  S.  supranubium  Linn.  Fil.  Suppl.,  319. ;  CyYisus  fragrans 
Lam.  Diet. ;  has  the  flowers  fragrant.  It  is  a  native^of  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe,  and  was  introduced  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  It  is  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Young,  at  Epsom,  and  flowered  with  them  in  May,  1835. 

C.  bvactf.olutus  Hort  with  racemes  of  golden  yellow  powerfully  fragrant 
flowers,  C.  tetragon6cladus  Hort  also  fragrant,  and  C.  racembsus  Hort., 
are  all  Canary  and  Teneriffe  species,  which  have  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Webb,  and  have  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Young  and  Penny,  at 
Milford,  near  Godalming.  The  Canary  Isles  appear  to  be  rich  in  species  of 
this  genus ;  and  as  most  of  the  kinds  brought  from  that  country  are  not 
only  very  handsome,  but  fragrant,  they  will  probably  prove  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  green-houses  and  conservative  walls.  Whenever  a  new  species 
of  the  C^tisus  is  introduced  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  world,  it  ought 
to  be  tried  first  in  a  green-house,  or  in  a  cold-pit  or  frame.  It  will  soon,  in 
all  probability,  ripen  seeds,  from  which  plants  may  be  raised,  and  tried  either 
at  the  base  of  a  conservative  wall,  or  on  a  bank  of  dry  sandy  soil,  covered 
with  large  stones. 

App.  iii.     Anticipated  hardy  and  half-hardy  Species  qfCytisus. 

The  seeds  of  a  number  of  species  of  C^tisus  have  been  collected  in  Teneriffe  and  the  Canary  Isles 
by  Phillip  Barker  Webb,  Esq.,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Milford  Nursery,  where  plants  have  been  raised 
from  them.  Among  these  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  some  undescribed  species,  among  numbers  al- 
ready known  and  recorded  ;  but,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  identify  the  latter,  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  will,  as  is  usually  the  case,  be  described  as  new;  and  thus  additional  names  will  be  introduced 
into  this  genus,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  already  sufficiently  confused. 
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GENUS  IX. 
ADENO 


fOCA'RPUS  Dec.    THE  ADENOCARPL*.     Lin.  St/st.  Monadelphia 
Decandria. 


Identification.     Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Supp.,  549.  ;  Leg.  Mem.,  6. ;  Prod  ,  2.  p.  158. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  157. 
Derivation.     From  aden,  a  gland,  and  karpos,  fruit ;  in  reference  to  the  legumes  being  beset  with 
pedicellate  glands. 

Description,  $c.  Shrubs,  having  very  divergent  branches ;  trifoliolate  leaves, 
that  have  petiolar  stipules,  folded  leaflets,  and  are  usually  grouped ;  and  yellow 
flowers  upon  bracteolate  pedicels,  and  disposed  in  terminal  racemes.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.)  Natives,  chiefly,  of  Europe,  which  require  the  same  cul- 
ture as  Cytisus ;  from  which  genus  most  of  the  species  have  been  separated. 

«  1.  A.  HISPA'NICUS  Dec.     The  Spanish  Adenocarpus. 

Identification.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Suppl.,  549. :   Leg.  Me"m.,  6. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  158. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  158. 
Synonymcs.     Cytisus  hisp&nicus  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  248. ;  C.  anag^rius  L'Htfrit.  Stirp.,  184.,   N.  Du 
Ham.,  5.  p.  149. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  glandulose  and  villose ;  lower  lip  with  three  equal 
segments,  that  are  barely  longer  than  the  upper  lip.  Branchlets  hairy. 
Flowers  grouped.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.)  A 
shrub,  between  2  ft.  and  4-  ft.  high,  a  native  of  shady  and  moist  places  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  (Dec.)  Introduced  in  1816,  and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

si  2.  A.  INTERME'DIUS  Dec.     The  intermediate  Adenocarpus. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  158.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  158. 
Si/nonymc.     Cytisus  complicatus  Brot.  FL  Lus.,  2.  p.  92. 
Engravings.     Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  94.  f.  1. ;  and  our  fig.  295. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  pubescent ;  pubescence  glandu- 
lated ;  the  middle  of  the  three  segments  of  the  lower 
lip  of  the  calyx  longer  than  the  side  ones,  and  than  the 
upper  lip.  Branchlets  rather  villose.  Flowers  rather 
distant.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  158.)  A  native  of  sunny  gravelly  places  in  Portugal 
and  Old  Castile,  and  Mount  Scuder,  in  Sicily,  and  of 
Mongiana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  shrub,  4  ft. 
high,  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens ;  but  the  year  of 
its  introduction  is  unknown.  It  produces  yellow  flow- 
ers from  May  to  July.  This  is  a  very  handsome  spe- 
cies, and  one  that  is  much  admired  for  its  fine  terminal 
spikes  of  flowers,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  and  in 
a  dry  soil,  ripen  abundance  of  seeds. 

A  3.  A.  PARVIFO^LIUS  Dec.     The  small-leaved  Adenocarpus. 

Identification.    Dec.  Leg.  Mem.,  6.,  and  Prod,  2.  p.  158. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  158. 

Synonymcs.     Cytisus  parvifolius  N.  Du  Ham  ,  5.  p.  147.,  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  2-18.,   ' 
exclusive  of  the  synonymes ;  Cftisus  divaricatus  L'He'rit.  Stirp.,  184;  Cvtisus 
complicatus  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  No.  3821. ;  Spartium  complicatum  Lois.  Fl.  Gall.,  441 

Engravings.     N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  4".  f.  1.  ;  and  our  fig.  296. 


295 


.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  somewhat  pubescent,  with  glandulous 
pubescence  ;  the  central  segment  of  the  lower  lip  longer 
than  the  side  segments,  and  much  exceeding  the  upper  lip 
in  length.  Branches  glabrous.  Flowers  distant.  Standard 
pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.)  A  native  of  sunny 
heaths  in  the  west  of  France.  A  shrub,  between  2  ft.  and 
10ft.  high.  Branches  whitish.  (Dec.) 


296 
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ai-  4.  A.  TELONE'NSIS  Dec.     The  Toulon  Adenocarpus. 

Identification.     Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Supp!.,  54.,  L«*g.   Mem.,  6.,  Prod., 

2.  p.  158.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  158. 
Synonymcs.     Cytisus  telon£nsis  Lot's.  Fl.   Gall.,  446.,  and  in  N. 

Du    Ham.,  5.  p.    155.  ;  Spartium   complicatum    Gouan  Hort. 

Monsp.,  356.,  exclusive  of  the  synonyme. 
Engravings.     N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  47.  f.  2. ;  and  our  fig.  297. 

Char.,  $c.  Calyx  not  glandulose,  pubes- 
cent; the  segments  on  the  lower  lip  nearly 
equal,  exceeding  a  little  the  upper  lip  in  length. 
Branches  almost  glabrous.  Flowers  distant. 
Standard  pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.) 
A  native  of  sterile  places  and  heaths  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  Cevennes,  in  Provence,  and  in 
Rome.  A  shrub,  between  2  ft.  and  4  ft.  high. 
Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  British  gardens;  where,  when  judiciously 
treated,  it  will,  owing  to  the  moisture  of  our  climate,  attain  double  the 
height  that  it  does  in  the  south  of  France. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Adenocarpus. 

A.  frankenioldes  Chois.,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  158. ;  Genfsta  visc5sa  Willd. ;  is  a  native  of  Teneriffe,  on 
declivities  500ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Introduced  in  1815,  and  flowering  from  April  to  July 
It  is  commonly  kept  in  frames;  but,  in  a  dry,  airy,  and  yet  sheltered  situation,  it  will  doubtlesi 
stand  the  open  air.  It  is  usually  confounded  in  gardens  with  A.  folioldsus ;  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  a  glandular  calyx. 

A.foliolosus  Dec.,  Cytisus  foliolbsus  Ait.,  is  a  native  of  the  Great  Canary  Island.  Introduced  in 
1629  j  and  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  cold-pits  and  frames;  flowering  from  May  to  July. 

GENUS  X. 


ONOVNIS  L.     THE  RESTHARROW.     Lin.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  863. ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  61tf.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  158.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  158. 
Synonymes.    ^4n6nis  and  Matrix  Mcench  Meth.,  157.  and  158. ;  Arrete-bceuf,  or  Bugrane,  Fr. ;  Han- 

echel,  Ger. 
Derivation.    Said  to  be  from  onos,  an  ass  ;  because  only  asses  would  feed  upon  so  prickly  a  plant. 

Restharrow  is  a  corruption  of  arrest,  that  is,  stop,  harrow ;  from  the  long  and  deeply  seated  roots 

opposing  a  serious  impediment  to  the  plough  or  harrow. 

Description.  Suffruticose  plants,  with,  mostly,  trifoliolate  leaves ;  and  axillary 
flowers,  that  in  some  are  pedicelled,  and  in  some  sessile ;  and  yellow,  pur- 
plish, and  red,  or,  rarely,  white.  The  peduncle  is,  in  many  instances,  furnished 
with  an  awn,  which  is  the  petiole  of  an  abortive  floral  leaf.  (Dec.  Prorf.,ii. 
p.  158.)  Natives  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Most  of  the  species  we  have  enu- 
merated may  be  treated  as  herbaceous  plants ;  but,  being  technically  suflfru- 
ticose,  we  considered  it  proper  not  to  omit  them.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
rockwork  or  flower-borders,  on  account  of  their  lively  flowers,  some  of 
which  are  red,  or  reddish  purple ;  colours  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  lig- 
neous Leguminacea?,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  have  yellow  flowers. 
They  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  division,  and  will  grow  in  any 
soil  that  is  tolerably  dry.  According  to  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  the  shoots 
of  Ononis  are  eaten  pickled  in  brine,  and  the  leaves  are  applied  to  ulcers.  In 
modern  times,  it  is  considered  to  be  slightly  aperient  and  diuretic. 

a  1.  O.  FRUTICO^SA  L.     The  shrubby  Restharrow. 

Identification.    LUi.  So.,  1010. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  167. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  160. 

Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  1.   t.  58.  ;    Mill.   Icon.,  t.  36. ;  Bot.  Mag.,t.  317.  ;   and  our  Jig.  298. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Shrubby.  Leaves  trifoliolate.  Leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate, 
serrated.  Stipules  connate  into  one,  sheathing,  and  4-awned;  and,  in  the 
uppermost  parts  of  the  plant,  occupying  the  places  of  leaves  which  are 
absent.  Pedicels  3-flowered,  disposed  in  a  raceme.  (Dec.  Prod.,\\.  p.  161.) 
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Variety. 

^  O.  f.  2  mlcrophylla  Dec.,  O.  fruticosa  Asso. — Leaf- 
lets small,  obovate,  and  serrated.  (Dec.)     The 
species  is  a  native  of  sunny  places  in  the  Alps 
ot'Gallo-provincia,  Dauphine,  &c. ;  the  variety  of 
the  mountains  of  Aragon.  (Dec.  Prod. y\\.  p.  161.) 
Introduced  in  1680.      A  shrub  not  unfrequent 
in  botanic  gardens,  and  sometimes  growing  to 
the  height  of  4  ft.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  species 
worth  planting  in  an  arboretum.     It  produces 
its  purplish  red  flowers  in  May  and  June.  There 
is  something  remarkably  singular  and  attractive 
in  all  the  shrubby  species  of  the  genus  Ondnis  ; 
and  this  variety  certainly  belongs  to  one  of  those 
species  which  are  most  deserving  of  cultivation. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  it  has  exceeded 
6  ft.  in   height,  flowering  abundantly.     Price  of 
plants,  in  London,  1*.  6d.  each. 
j*  2.  O.  ROTUNDIFO'LIA  L.     The  round-leaved  Restharrow. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  ed.  1.  p.  719.,  but  not  ed.  2. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 

p.  Irtl. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  160. 
Synonymes.      O.  latifolia  Asso  Syn.,  97.,  Lin.  A/an/.,  t.  11.  f.  1.; 

Matrix  rotundifblia  Mccnch. 
Engravings.     Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.  Append.,  t.  49.  ;  Lam.  Ill,  t.  616.  ; 

Asso   Syn.,  97.  ;    Mant,   t.  11.    f.  1. ;    Hayne  Abbild.,   t.  126.  ; 

Bot.  Mag  ,  t.  335. ;  and  our  fig.  299. 
Sper.  Char.,  Sfc.   Leaves  trifoliolate;  leaflets  ovate,  and  toothed. 

Peduncles  3  flowered,   and  without  bracteas.  (Dec.   Prod.,  ii. 

p.  161.)     A  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Alps.    A  shrub, 

under  2  ft.      Introduced  in  1570,  and  producing  its  purplish 

red  flowers  from  May  to  September. 

f'ariety. 

O.  r.  2  aristata  Dec.— Peduncle  bearing  3  flowers,  bearded.  ._«•  m  ^ 
Wild  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  161.)  Though,  perhaps,  this  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a  herbaceous  plant 
as  a  ligneous  one,  yet  it  is  highly  ornamental,  and  deserves  a  place  on  every  rock- 
work,  and  in  every  flower-border. 

j*  3.  O.  (R.)  TUIBRACTEA^TA  Dec.   The  three-bracted-c0/y,m/  Restharrow. 

Identification.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Supp.,  553. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  161. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  160. 

Synonymes.     0.  rotundifblia  Lin.  Sp.,  ed.  2.,  p.  1050.,  exclusive  of  the  synonymes. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.    Shrubby.    Leaves  trifoliolate  ;  leaflets  ovate,  toothed.  Peduncles  usually  3-flowered. 

Calyx  bracteated,  with  3  leaves.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  160.)     Its  native  country  is  not  known  with 

certainty,  but  it  is  reputed  to  be  Carinthia.     Is  not  the  kind  identical  with  0.  rotundifblia?  (Dec. 

Prod.,  ii.  p.  161.)     Introduced  in  1800  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  1J  ft.  or  2  ft,  and  producing  its 

pink  flowers  from  May  to  July. 

*  4.  O.  AVTRIX  Dec.     The  Goat-root  Restharrow. 

Identification.      Lin.  Sp.,  1008. ;  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  514. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 

p.  159.  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  158. 
Synonyme.    Matrix  pinguis  Mcench  Meth.,  158. 
Engravings.    Mill.  Icon.,  t.  37.  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  1 329. ;  and  our  fig.  300. 

Spec.  Char.y  &>c.  Suffruticose,  pubescent;  pubescence  viscose.  Leaves 
trifoliolate ;  leaflets  oblong,  serrated  at  the  tip ;  the  uppermost  leaves, 
in  some  instances,  simple  Stipules  adnate  to  the  petiole,  oval-lanceolate. 
Pedicels  1-flowered,  awned.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  159.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
in  sunny  places,  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Introduced  in 
1583,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August.  De  Can- 
dolle  has  described  two  forms  of  this  species ;  one  with  the  standard 
plain  yellow,  the  other  with  the  standard  yellow,  streaked  with  red : 
the  last  is  the  0.  pfnguis  of  Lin.  Sp.,  1009.,  and  of  our  Hortus  Britan- 
nicus,  No.  17561.  This  species  seldom  exceeds  18  in.  in  height  in  a  wild 
state,  or  2  ft.  in  a  state  of  culture.  In  British  gardens,  this  species  is 
very  commonly  introduced  in  collections  as  a  herbaceous  plant;  and 
very  properly  so,  because,  practically  speaking,  all  plants  technically 
ligneous,  which  do  not,  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  exceed  the  height  of 
1ft.  or  2  ft.,  may  with  propriety  be  called  in  to  increase  the  number  of  spe- 
cies which  can  be  planted  together  and  treated  as  herbs.  It  would  surely 
be  ridiculous  to  omit  from  herbaceous  collections  thyme,  hyssop,  sage, 
germander,  lavender,  rosemary,  rue,  wormwood,  southernwood,  iberis, 
alyssum,  mitchella,  the  British  heaths,  and  a  great  many  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  merely  because,  not  dying  down  to  the  ground 
every  year,  they  are  considered  by  botanists  as  shrubs,  and  consequently 
fit  for  introduction  into  an  arboretum. 
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j*  .5.  O.  ARENA^RIA  Dec.     The  sand  Restharrow. 

Identification.  Dec.  Cat  Hort.  Monsp.,  128. ;  FI.  Fr.  Suppl.,  p.  551. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  159. ;  Don's 
Mill.,  2.  p.  159. 

Synonyme.    yfnbnis  splnis  carens  lutea  minor,  Magn.  Bot.,  21. 

Spec  Char.,  S(c.  A  branchy  plant,  suffruticose  at  the  base.  Branches  clothed  with  clammy  pubescence. 
Leaves  divided  into  three  linear-oblong  serrated  leaflets  Pedicels  1-flowered,  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  and  hardly  awned.  The  standard  yellow,  and  not  streaked.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  159.)  A 
native  of  sandy  places  on  the  coast  near  Montpelier.  Introduced  in  1819.  From  half  a  foot  to  1ft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

j*  6.  O.  CENI'SIA  L.     The  Mount  Cenis  Restharrow. 

Identification.    Lin.  Mant.,  267. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  161. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  160. 

St/nonume.     0.  cristata  Mill.  Diet. 

Engraving.     All.  Fl.  Fed.,  No.  1173.  t.  10.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Cfiar.,8;c.  A  many-stemmed,  tufted,  prostrate,  glabrous  plant,  suffruticose  at  (he  base. 
Leaves  palmately  trifoliolate  ;  leaflets  cuneated,  and,  like  the  stipules,  serrated.  Peduncles  1-flow- 
ered, without  an  awn,  and  longer  than  the  leaves,  A  native  of  rocky  places  in  the  Alps  of  Pro- 
vence, Dauphini?,  and  Savoy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  161.)  Introduced  in  1759;  and  producing  its 
pink  flowers  in  .June  and  July.  It  rarely  exceeds  1  ft.  in  height. 

Variety. 

ft.  O.  c.  2  subaristata  Dec.,  the  0.  cenf  sia  of  Asso  Syn.,  No.  674.,  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  has 
each  peduncle  furnished  with  a  kind  of  awn.     It  is,rather  more  tender  than  the  species. 

j*  7.  O.  ARAGONE'NSIS  Asso.     The  Aragon  Restharrow. 

Identification.  Asso  Syn.  Arr.,  96.  t.  6.  f.  2 :  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Suppl.,  p.  562. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  15P.  : 
Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  162. 

Synonyme.     0.  dumiisa  Lapeyr.  Arb.,  410. 

Engraving.     Magn.  Hort.  Monsp.,  17.  t.  21. 

Spec.  Char.,  S[C.  A  low  shrub,  with  trifoliolate  glabrous  leaves,  and  roundish  serrated  leaflets.  Flow- 
ers in  pairs,  almost  sessile,  and  disposed  in  a  leafless  raceme.  Calyx  villous,  and  one  half  shorter 
than  the  corolla.  A  native  of  mountains  in  Valencia  and  Aragon,  and  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  part 
contiguous  to  France.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  164.)  Introduced  in  1816.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
1  ft  to  2  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  May  to  July. 


App.  i.     Other  siiffmticose  Species  qfOnbnis. 

O.  peduncularis  Lindl.  (But.  Reg.,  t.  1446.,  and  our  Jig.  301.)  is  a 
small  shrub,  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  introduced  in  1829,  from 
Teneriffe,  with  fragrant  white  and  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  is 
usually  kept  in  a  frame.  It  would  do,  with  a  little  protection,  for 
rockwork.  It  is  in  Messrs.  Young  and  Penny's  collection. 

O.  crispa  L.,  O.  hispdnica,  O.  vagfnalis  L.,  O.  arachnb'idea  La- 
peyr., O.  longifblia  Willd.,  O.  falcata  Willd.,0.  ramosissima  Desf., 
O.  tridentuta  L.,  O.  angustifolia  Lam.,  and  O.  fce'tida  Schousb.,  are 
other  species  of  Onbnis  varying  in  height  from  1ft.  to  3  ft,  and 
usually  kept  in  frames  or  cold-pits  ;  but  which,  if  protected  in  severe 
weather,  would  be  very  ornamental  for  rockwork.  Descriptions  of 
them  will  be  found  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus,  and  in  Don's  Miller. 

Other  species  of  Onbnis  marked  in  catalogues  as  herbaceous,  are 
nearly  as  suffruticose  as  those  last  mentioned;  and,  where  the  object  is 
to  extend  a  collection,  there  are  several  that  may  be  introduced  in 
the  arboretum.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that,  where  several 
species  of  a  genus  are  ligneous  or  suffruticose,  all  the  species  of  that 
genus  are  more  or  less  so,  and  may,  by  culture,  be  prevented  from 
dying  down  to  the  ground  during  winter;  provided  that  genus  has 
been  formed  on  natural  principles. 
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AMO'RPHA  L.      THE  AMORPHA,  or  BASTARD  IXDIGO.      Lin.  St/st.  Mona- 
delphia  Decandria. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  569. ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  621.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  256. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  234. 
Synonyme.     Bonafldia  Neck.  Elem.,  No.  1364. 

Derivation.    From  a,  privative,  and  morphe,  form  ;  in  reference  to  the  deformity  of  the  corolla,  from 
the  want  of  the  wings  and  keel. 

Description,  Large  deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America.  Leaves 
impari-pinnate,  having  many  pairs  of  leaflets  that  have  transparent  dots  in 
their  disks,  and,  usually,  minute  stipules  at  their  base.  The  leaves  have  de- 
ciduous stipules.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  lengthened  spiked  racemes, 
usually  grouped  at  the  tips  of  the  branches;  of  a  blue- violet  colour.  {Dec. 
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Prod.,  ii.  p.  256.)  The  species  are  highly  ornamental  on  account  of  their 
leaves,  and  more  especially  of  their  long  spikes  of  flowers ;  which,  though, 
when  taken  separately,  they  are  small,  and  imperfect  in  regard  to  form,  are  yet 
rich  from  their  nuinlH-r,  and  their  colours  of  purple  or  violet,  spangled  with 
a  nolden  yellow.  The  plants  are  not  of  long  duration ;  and  are  liable  to  be 
broken  by  wind ;  for  which  reason  they  ought  always  to  be  planted  in  a  shel- 
tered -situation.  They  produce  abundance  of  suckers,  from  which,  and  from 
cuttings  of  the  root,  they  are  very  readily  propagated.  The  several  sorts 
that  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arbo- 
retum of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  appear  to  us  only  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  species. 


a»  1.  A.  FRUTICO^SA  Lin. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sn  ,  1003. 
"7ild  Indi 


Synonymes.     Wild  Indigo,  Anicr.  ;  faux 
Engravings.     Schkuhr  Handn.,   t.  19? 


The  shrubby  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 

Mill.,  2.  p.  234. 
Unf 


Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  256. ;  Don'i 
d 


s  uungo,  Fr.,  Strauchartiger  Unform,  Get: 

. ;  Mill.   Icon.,   t.  27- ;    Bot.  Reg.,  427.;   Krauss.,  t.  7.  ;    N. 
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I)u  Ham.,  3.  t.  36. ;  and  our  fig.  30-2. 

Char.,  $c.  Rather  arborescent,  some- 
what villose  or  glabrous.  Leaflets  elliptic- 
oblong,  the  lowest  distant  from  the  base  of 
the  petiole.  Calyx  somewhat  villose;  4  of 
its  teeth  obtuse,  1  acuminate.  The  standard 
^landless.  Legume  few-seeded.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  256.)  A  native  of  Carolina  and  Florida, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  9  ft.  to  12  ft.  In  Britain, 
it  produces  its  long  close  spikes  of  fine,  rich, 
very  dark,  bluish-purple  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
1 724,  by  Mark  Catesby ;  who  states  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Carolina,  at  one  time,  made 
a  sort  of  coarse  indigo  from  the  young 
shoots.  It  is  now  a  common  shrub  in  Eu- 
ropean gardens ;  and  Thunberg  is  said  to  have  observed  it  in  those  of  the 
Island  of  Mipon,  in  Japan. 

I' (trie  ties. 

a  A.f.  2  angnstifolla Pursh  has  the  leaflets  linear-elliptic. 

*  A.  f.  3  emarginatn    Pursh   has   the  leaflets  notched,  and  the  calyx 

hoary.    There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

•  A.  f.  4  Lewisu  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  appears  to  have  rather  larger  flowers 

and  leaves  than  the  species.     There  are  finely  flowering  plants  of  it 
in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

A  A.f.  5  caruka  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  flowers  of  somewhat  a  paler 
blue.  There  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  variation  of  A.  croeeo-lanata. 

Commercial  Statistics.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  1*.  6d. 
each,  and  of  seeds,  1*.  per  oz. ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  50  cents  each  or 
seedlings  10  francs  for  50;  at  New  York,  plants  are  37*  cents  each,  and  seeds 
4  dollars  per  Ib. 

at  2.  A.  (F.)  GLAXBRA  Desf.  The  glabrous  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 

Identification.    Desf.  Cat.  Hort.  Par.,  192. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  256. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  234. 

Spec.  Char.,  S[C.  Rather  arborescent,  glabrous.  Leaflets  elliptic-oblong,  the  lowest  distant  from  the 
base  of  the  petiole.  Calyx  glabrous,  four  of  its  teeth  obtuse,  one  acuminate  Standard  JlanTd  «» 
theouts.de  Legume  containing  few  seeds.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  256)  A  shrub  grow  ng  from  3 ft  to 
6  ft.  nigh.  Introduced  in  1810,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

*  3.  A.  (F.)  NAVNA  Xntt.      The  dwarf  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo 
/rfMifTp.'k.NUtt'inFraS-Cat-'1813;  Nov'Gen-  Amer.,2.1,91.;  Dec.  Prod. ,  2.  p.  256. ;  Don', 
Synonjme.     A.  microphylla  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  466. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Shrubby,  dwarf,  rather  glabrous.    Leaflets  elliptical,  mucro- 
nulate.     Calvx  glabrous,  all  its  teeth  setaceously  acuminate.     Legume  1- 

•      -  ...  *%.  ••  *&  \.      i  .,  •  p  i_ » i 
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It  was  introduced  in  1811,  by  Mr.  Lyon;  but  it  is  not  common  in  col 
lections. 

at  4.  A,  (F.)  FRA^GRANS  Sweet.  The  fragrant  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 

Identification.     Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  241. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  234. 
Sunonume.     A.  nana  Situs  in  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  2112.,  but  not  of  others. 
Engravings.     Swt.    Fl.-Gard.,  t.  241.';   Hot   Mag.,  t.  2112.;   and  our 
Jig.  303. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Shrubby,  pubescent.  Leaves  with 
6 — 8  pairs  of  elliptic-oblong  mucronate  leaflets, 
obtuse  at  both  ends,  young  ones  pubescent.  Calyx 
pubescent,  pedicellate ;  superior  teeth  obtuse,  lower 
one  acute.  Style  hairy.  Flo wers  dark  purple.  (Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  234.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  grows  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  high  ;  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Introduced  in  1800;  but  not  common  in 
British  collections.  Planted  in  deep,  free,  dry,  sandy 
soil,  this  sort,  like  all  the  others,  will  grow  and  flower  d 
freely. 

a  5.  A.(F.)  CROVCEO-LANAVTA  Wats.  The  Saffron-coloured-woolly  Amorpha,  or 
tawny  Bastard  Indigo. 

Identification.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  139. ;   Don's  Mill.,  2. 

p.  234. 
Engravings.     Wats.  Dznd.  Brit.,  t.  139. ;  and  our  fig.  304. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Plant  clothed  with  tawny  pu- 
bescence. Racemes  branched.  Leaves  with 
6 — 8  pairs  of  oblong-elliptic,  mucronulate, 
downy  leaflets;  the  3  upper  teeth  of  calyx 
ovate,  acute,  the  2  lower  ones  very  short,  and 
rounded.  (Don's  Mill.y  ii.  p.  234.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  cultivated  in  British  gar- 
dens in  1820,  where  it  is  a  shrub  from  3ft.  ^ 
to  5  ft.  high.  Its  flowers,  which  appear  in 
July  and  August,  are  of  a  purplish  blue. 
Plants  of  this  sort  are  in  the  Fulham  Nur- 
sery. 

a  6.  A.  (F.)  CANE'SCENS  Nutt.     The  canescent  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 

Identification.  Nutt.  in  Fras.  Cat.,  1813,  and  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  92.  ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  467. ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  256. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  234. 
Synonyme.    ?  A.  pubdscens  Pursh,  2.  p.  467. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Suffruticose,  dwarf,  all  over  whitely  tomentose.  Leaflets 
ovate-elliptic,  mucronate,  the  lowest  near  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Cal; 
tomentose;  its  teeth  ovate,  acute,  equal.  Ovary  2-ovuled.  Legume 
seeded.  (Dec.  Prod.yii.  p.  256.)  A  native  of  Louisiana,  on  the  banks 
the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi;  producing  its  dark  blue  flowers  in  Ji 
and  August.  Introduced  in  1812,  by  Lyon,  but  not  common  in  col 
lections.  This  sort,  like  every  other  kind  of  Amorpha  (and  indeed  like  all 
ligneous  plants,  the  wood  of  which  is  not  hard  and  compact,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  which  is  consequently  but  temporary),  requires  to  be  well  cut  in 
every  year,  or  otherwise  to  be  planted  in  very  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil.  Nothing 
but  cutting  in  shrubs  of  this  description  in  soils  where  they  grow  freely, 
will  either  majke  them  assume  handsome  shapes,  or  preserve  their  vitality  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  peach,  the  almond,  the 
hydrangea,  the  ribes,  and  many  oth'er  soft-wooded  trees  and  shrubs. 
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ROBl'N/J  Lin.     THE  ROBINIA,  or  LOCUST  TREE,     Lin.  Syst.  Diadelphia 

Decandria. 

Identification.     Dec.  Mem.  Leg.,  6. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  261.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  £77. 

Synonymcs.     Pseudacacia  7V?M>-».  7ns/.,  t.  417. ;    Mccnch  Mcth.,  145. ;  Robinier,  7-';-. ;  Rol)inie,  Ger. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  Jean  Robin,  a  French  botanist,  once  herbalist  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  author  of  flistoire  </<->  Planres,  12  mo,  Paris,  1620;  printed  with  the  second  edition  of 
Lonicer's  History  of  Plants.  His  son  Vespasian  was  sub-demonstrator  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
in  Paris,  and  was  the  first  person  who  cultivated  the  Robiiu'a  Pseud-y4cacia  in  Europe. 

Description.  Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  America,  where  one  of  the 
species  is  highly  valued  for  its  timber.  In  Europe,  all  the  species  are  much 
prized  both  for  their  use  and  beauty.  They  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds, 
large  truncheons  of  the  stem  and  branches,  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  graft- 
ing; and  they  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  not  too  wet.  Their  roots  are 
creeping,  and  their  branches  very  brittle  :  they  grow  rapidly,  but  are  not 
generally  of  long  duration.  Their  rapid  growth  is  a  property  that  they 
have  in  common  with  all  trees  and  plants  the  principal  roots  of  which  extend 
themselves  close  under  the  surface ;  because  there  the  soil  is  always  richest : 
but  the  same  cause  that  produces  this  rapidity  at  first,  occasions  the  tree  to 
grow  slowly  afterwards,  unless  the  roots  are  allowed  ample  space  on  every 
side;  since,  as  they  never  penetrate  deep,  they  soon  exhaust  all  the  soil  within 
their  reach.  For  this  reason,  also,  such  trees  are  objectionable  as  hedgerow 
trees,  or  as  scattered  groups  in  arable  lands ;  their  roots  proving  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  plough,  and  the  suckers  thrown  up  by  them  choking  the  corn 
crops.  Roots,  on  the  other  hand,  which  penetrate  perpendicularly  as  well  as 
horizontally,  belong  to  more  slowly,  but  more  steadily,  growing  trees,  which 
always  attain  a  larger  size  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground  they  occupy. 

¥   l.R.  PSEUVD-^CAVCIA  Lin.     The  common  Robinia,  or  False  Acacia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1043. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  261.  j  Lam.  111.,  t  £66.  f.  1. ;  N.  Du  Ham.  2.  t.  16.  ; 
Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  237. 

Synonymes.  ^schynomene  Pseudacacia  Roxb. ;  Pseudacacia  odorata  Mcench  Met/i.,  145.  ;  Locust 
Tree,  Amer. ;  the  Bastard  Acacia;  Robinier  faux  Acacia,  Acacia blanc,  Carouge  des  Amtricains, 
Ft:  ;  gemeine  Acacie,  or  Schotendorn,  Ger. 

Derivation.  This  tree,  when  first  introduced,  w.is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  the  Egyptian  acacia, 
(AcHcia.  vera),  from  its  prickly  branches  and  pinnated  leaves,  which  resembled  those  of  that  tree.  It 
was  named  the  locust  tree  by  thejnissionaries,  who  were  some  of  the  first  collectors,  and  who  fancied 
that  it  w;is  the  tree  that  supported  St.  John  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  not,  however,  a  native  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world  than  North  America.  The  name  Carouge,  is  the  French  word  for  carob 
hean,  the  locust  tree  of  Spain  ;  which,  being  also  a  native  of  Syria,;  is,  probably,  the  true  locust 
of  the  XeuiTcjtamcnt.  The  German  name  of  Schotendorn  is  composed  of  schote,  apod,  or  le- 
gume, and  dorn,  a  thorn. 

Enaravinzs.  Lam.  III.  t.  666.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  16. ;  our  fig.  305. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in 
Volume  II. 

Sjit'c.  Char.,  $c.  Prickles  stipular.  Branches  twiggy.  Racemes  of  flowers  loose 
and  pendulous ;  and  smooth,  as  are  the  legumes.  Leaflets  ovate.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  sweet-scented ;  the  roots  creeping,  and  their  fibres 
sometimes  bearing  tubercles.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  found  from  Canada  to  Carolina. 

1'ftrictics.  The  plant  varying  much  in  its  different  native  localities,  and  also 
having  been  long  cultivated  from  seeds  in  Europe,  the  varieties  are  nume- 
rous. Some  of  those  included  in  the  following  list  appear  in  our  Hurt  us 
Britannicut,  and  in  Don's  Afitter,ta  species;  while  some  hybrids,  such  as  R. 
hybrida  and  R.  intermedia,  might  also  have  been  considered  as  varieties, 
but  we  have  preferred  keeping  them  apart. 

¥  /?.  P.  2  florc  Intco  Dumont,  6.  p.  140.,  has  the  flowers  yellow, 
tR.P.3  inernris  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.,  Dec.  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  136.— 
Prickles  wanting,  or  nearly  obsolete.     Leaflets  flat.     Plant  of  free 
growth,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  R.  1*.  umbracuHfera. 
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¥  R.  P.  4  crispa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  26 1 .—  Prickles  wanting.  Leaflets  all, 
or  tor  the  most  part,  undulately  curled. 

*  If.  P.  5  umbracultjera  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.,  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  157.; 

K.  iuennis  Dion.  Cours.,  vi.  p.  140.  —  Prickles  wanting.  Branches 
much  crowded,  and  smooth.  Head  orbicular.  Leaflets  ovate.  This 
variety  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  of  R.  Pseud-acacia ; 
and,  according  to  Dumont  de  Courset,  to  have  yellow  flowers.  It 
lias  been  common  in  British  gardens  since  1820,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered  in  this  country. 

*  K.  P.titorhiosa    Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  26K;   and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. — 

Branches  much  crowded,  and  twisted.  Racemes  similar  to  those  of 
R.  Pseud-/Jcacia,  but  smaller  and  fewer-flowered. 

¥  K.  P.  1  sophoraq/o/wz  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  leaves  large,  and  some- 
what like  those  of  Sophora  japonica. 

¥  R.  P.  8  amorptuefilia  Lk.  has  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  Amorpha 
fruticosa. 

¥  R.  P.  9  stricta  Lk.  has  the  general  tendency  of  the  shoots  upright ; 
but  still  the  plant  is  not  so  fastigiate  as  the  Lombardy  poplar. 

¥  R.  P.  1 0  procera  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830. —  A  tall  vigorous-growing  variety. 

1  /?.  P.  1  I  pcndula  Ort.  Dec.,  p.  26. —  The  shoots  are  somewhat  droop- 
ing, but  not  very  decidedly  so. 

¥  7?.  /;.  1 2  monslrosa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830.— The  leaves  are  large,  and  twisted. 

*  R.  P.   13  macrvphylla  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  leaves  long,  and  the 

leaflets  broad. 
¥  R.  P.  14  mirrophylla  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830;  R.  angustifolia  //or/.;  has  the 

leaves  small,  and  the  leaflets  narrow. 

t  R.  P.  \i>  spccldlnlin  Dum.  has  large  leaves  and  is  without  prickles :  it 
produces  straight  vigorous  shoots,  which  are  angular  when  young. 
It  was  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Descemet,  at  8t.  Denis,  and  was 
formerly  known  in  the  French  nurseries  by  the  name  of  agayante 
(enticing). 
If  R.  P.  10  latisiliqwi,  the  broad-podded  locust,  is  mentioned  in  Prince's 

Catalogue  for  1829. 

In  America,  there  are  three  popular  varieties,  distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  the  heart- wood;  viz.  the  red  locust,  when  the  heart-wood  is  red,  and 
which  is  esteemed  by  far  the  most  durable  and  beautiful  timber;  the  green 
locust,  which  is  the  most  common,  which  has  a  greenish  yellow  heart,  and 
is  held  next  in  esteem  to  the  red;  and  the  white  locust,  which  has  a 
white  heart,  and  is  considered  the  least  valuable  of  all ;  and,  in  the  western 
states,  there  is  said  to  be  another  variety,  called  the  black  locust.  All 
these  may  more  properly  be  considered  as  variations,  apparently  depending 
solely  on  the  soil  and  situation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blue  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  the  hydrangea  depends  on  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. 

Most  of  these  varieties  are  tolerably  distinct  in  the  foliage  when  the  plants 
are  young;  but  those  best  worth  cultivating,  except  where  there  is  a  com- 
plete collection,  are  R.  P.  umbraculifera,  the  parasol  acacia ;  R.  P.  pendula, 
the  weeping  variety  ;  R.  P.  stricta,  the  upright-growing  sort;  and  R.  P. 
spectabilis,  the  vigorous-growing  thornless  variety.  With  regard  to  the 
yellow-flowered  variety,  it  may  be  worth  continuing  by  grafting  or  suckers ; 
but,  to  make  quite  sure  of  having  white  flowers,  the  trees  producing  them 
ought  to  be  propagated  by  grafting  also ;  as  plants  raised  from  seed,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  white  flowers,  yet  occasionally  produce  yel- 
lowish ones. 

Description.  The  Robfm«  Pseud-acacia,  though  it  attains  the  height  of  70  ft. 
or  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  diameter,  in  favourable  situations  in  its 
native  country,  yet  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  there  with  a  straight  clean  trunk, 
which  will  admit  of  being  sawn  up  into  boards  of  even  moderate  dimensions. 
It  is  a  much  branched  tree,  with  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  trunk,  somewhat 
twisted :  the  branches  have  a  general  tendency  upwards  when  the  tree  is 
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young;,  but  as  it  grows  old  they  spread  out  hori- 
zontally.     They  are   armed   with  strong   hooked 
prickles,  and  not  with  spines  or  ligneous  thorns  ; 
the  former  being  only  attached  to  the  bark,  like 
the  prickles  of  the  common  rose  or  the  bramble; 
and  the  latter  proceeding  from  the  wood,  like  the 
spines    of    the    hawthorn,    cockspur,    and    other 
thorns.     The  leaves  of  the  robinia  are  composite, 
the  leaflets  being  sessile,  and  8,  10,  or  even  12, 
with  an  odd  one.     Their  texture  is  so  fine,  and 
their  surface  so  smooth,  that  the  dust  which  falls 
on  them  will  hardly  lie ;  which  last  circumstance 
renders  the  tree  particularly  eligible  for  planting 
along  road  sides,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
or  in  great  thoroughfares.    The  flowers  are  disposed 
in  pendulous  bunches,  white  or  yellowish,  and  are  most  agreeably  fragrant :  they 
are  succeeded  by  narrow  flat  legumes,  about  3  in.  long,  each  containing  5  or  6 
small  seeds,  which  are  commonly  brown,  but  sometimes  black.     These  seeds, 
when  taken  out  of  the  pod,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  will  hardly  retain  their  vege- 
tative properties  two  years,  but,  when  kept  in  the  pod,  they  will  remain  good  a 
year  longer ;  and,  when  the  pods  are  buried  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  under  the  surface,  in 
dry  soil,  they  have  been  known  to  keep  7  years,  without  losing  their  vitality, 
and  would  probably  retain  it  for  a  much  longer  period.     The  dimensions  of  the 
tree,  in  its  native  country,  vary  much  with  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  it 
grows.     In  Kentucky,  the  tree  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft., 
with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter ;  but  it  does  not  arrive  at  half  that  size  at  Harris- 
burgh,  in  Pennsylvania.     On  the  trunk  and  large  limbs  of  the  old  robinias,  the 
bark  is  very  thick,  and  deeply  furrowed ;  but  on  the  young  trees  it  is  com- 
paratively smooth  for  the  first   10  or  15  years.     The  young  tree,  till   the 
trunk  attains  the  diameter  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  is  armed  with  formidable  prickles ; 
but  these  disappear  altogether  as  it  grows  old,  and  they  are  wanting,  in  some 
of  the  varieties,  even  when  they  are  young.     The  wood,  which  is  commonlv 
of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  marked  with  brown  veins,  is  hard,  compact,  anil 
susceptible  of  a  bright  polish  :  it  has  a  good  deal  of  strength,  and  is   very 
durable;  but  it  has  not  much  elasticity,  and  is  somewhat  liable  to  crack.     The 
tree  has  one  property  almost  peculiar  to  it,  that  of  forming  heart-wood  at 
a  very  early  age,  viz.  in  its  third  year ;  whereas  the  sap-wood  of  the  oak, 
the  chestnut,  the  beech,  the  elm,  and  most  other  trees,  does  not  begin  to 
change  into  heart,  or  perfect,  wood,  till  after  10  or  15  years'  growth.  (Mw/u\) 
In  Britain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  Robln/a  Pseud-acacia  some- 
times attains  as  great  a  height  as  it  does  in  any  part  of  America ;  but,  north  of 
London,  it  is  as  small  as  it  is  in  the  north-east  of  Pennsylvania,  or  smaller. 
It  grows  with  great  rapidity  when  young ;  plants,  in  10  years  from  the  seed, 
attaining  the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  or  even  40  ft. ;  and  established 
young  plants  producing  shoots  8ft.  or  10ft.  long  in  one  season.     When  the 
tree  has  once  attained  the  height  of  about  40ft.  or  50ft.,  it  grows  very  slowly 
afterwards;  but,  whatever  height  it  attains,  there  are  very  few  specimens  to  be 
met  with  in  England,  that  have  more  than  30  or  40  cubic  feet  of  timber  in 
the  trunk.     At  50  or  60  years  of  age,  the  trunk  is  not  greatly  increased  in 
girt :  but  at  that  age  the  branches  often  contain  as  great  a  bulk  of  timber  as 
the  trunk,  though,  from  not  being  straight,  that  timber  is  comparatively  of 
little  value,  except  for  fuel.     The  greatest  bulk  of  timber  contained  in  any 
robinia   that  we  have  heard  of  is  in  one  at  Taverham,  in  Norfolk,  which 
contains  89 v  cubic  ft.    (ll'ithcrs's  Treat.,  p.  '234.)      It  stands  among  some 
silver  firs,  which  are  presumed  to  be  about  the  same  age,  and  which  contain 
nearly  3  loads  (about  150ft.)  of  timber  each;  thus  affording  a  tolerable  cri- 
terion of  the  comparative  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  trees.     The  trees  of  this 
species,  and  of  several   of  its  varieties,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,   and    in    the   arboretum    of   Messrs.    Loddiges,    have    attained    tin- 
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lui^lit  of  oil  ft.  aiul  upwards,  in  lU  years  from  the  time  they  were  planted. 
Cobbett  and  Withers  record  instances  oi'  much  more  rapid  grouth.  The 
former,  in  his  \\\>i>d!a>iilx  ($382.),  mentions  a  plantation  at  Coleshill,  in 
\\hich  the  trees  averaged  19  ft.  after  being  4  years  planted;  and  others  at 
Botlev,  which,  in  II  years  had  attained  the  height  of  40ft.,  with  trunks 
"  ;i  ft.  ^  in.  round  at  the  bottom'."  (XWrf.,§  358.);  and  in  \Vither>'s  Treatise, 
p.  2,')\.,  mention  is  made  of  91)0  plants,  placed  4ft.  apart  in  18^4,  which, 
in  Iv^,  had  reached  to  from  13ft.  to  1  (Hit.  in  height,  and  were  to  be  cut 
down,  and  used  as  hop-poles. 

A  plantation  of  locusts,  Scotch  pines,  sycamores,  limes,  Spanish  chest- 
nuts, beeches,  ashes,  and  oaks  was  made  in  181^,  at  Earl's  Court,  near 
Kensington,  and  the  trees  measured,  at  Cobbett's  request,  in  18"^7  ;  when 
it  \\as  found  that  the  locust  had  grown  faster  than  any  one  kind  of 
the  other  trees  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  22,  and  faster  than  the  average  of 
them  in  the  proportion  of  '27  to  IS.  (See  Woodlands,  \\.  37o.,  and  (rani. 
-l/'/if.,  vol.  iii.p.  303.)  This  comparatively  rapid  growth  of  the  locust,  which 
is  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  other  measurements  in  Mr.  Withers's 
Treatise,  is  owini:  to  the  spreading  roots  of  the  tree  having  the  power  of 
more  rapidly  extracting  nourishment  from  the  soil  than  the  descending  roots 
of  the  other  trees  among  which  it  was  planted;  but  these  other  trees, 
\\ith  descending  roots,  though  they  grow  slower  than  the  locust  at  first, 
\\ould,  in  the  course  of  30  or  40  years,  overtop  it,  anil  ultimately  destroy 
it  altogether,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  near  Paris. 

Geoiii-a^lii/.  In  North  America,  the  locust  tree,  as  it  is  there  called, 
begins  to  grow  naturallv  in  Pennsylvania,  between  Lancaster  and  Harris- 
burgh,  in  the  hit.  of  40  20":  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is  found  2°  or 
3J  farther  north;  because,  on  the  west  side  of  these  mountains,  the  climate 
is  milder,  and  the  soil  more  fertile  than  on  the  east  of  them.  It  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  south-west,  abounding  in  all  the  valleys  between  the  chains  of  the 
Alleghanv  mountains,  particularly  in  Limestone  \  alley.  It  is  common  in  all 
the  western  states,  between  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  lakes,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  plentiful  in  Upper  Canada,  and  also  in  Lower  Canada;  but  it 
is  not  found  in  the  states  east  of  the  river  Delaware,  nor  does  it  grow  spon- 
taneously in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  middle  and  southern  states,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  from  oO  to  100  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  planted,  however,  in  that 
region  for  purposes  of  both  utility  and  ornament.  It  is  observed  by  Mi- 
chaux,  that  the  locust  forms  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  American 
forests  than  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  and  that  it  is  nowhere  found  occupying 
tracts,  even  of  a  few  acres  exclusively.  Hence  the  tree,  \\  here  it  is  met  with,  is 
frequently  spared  by  settlers,  as  being  ornamental,  and  comparatively  rare;  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  black  walnut  is  frequently  spared  for  the  same 
reasons,  and  for  its  fruit.  Hence,  also,  old  specimens  of  these  two  trees, 
which  have  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  forests,  are  frequently  seen  growing  in 
the  midst  of  cultivated  fields. 

Hixlon/.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  American  tree  respecting  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  done,  in  Kurope,  as  the  locust.  It  was  one  of  the  first  trees 
that  ue  received  from  that  country,  and  it  has  been  more  extensively 
propagated  than  any  other,  both  in  France  and  England.  It  has  been  al- 
ternately extolled  and  neglected  in  both  countries;  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  though  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  Mowers  is  generally  acknowledged, 
and  though  it  has,  at  different  periods,  been  enthusiastically  praised  by 
different  writers,  for  the  valuable  properties  of  its  wood,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  a  high  rank  as  a  timber  tree,  or  as  being  generally  planted 
with  a  view  to  profit. 

The  .seeds  of  thi.->  tree,  it  is  stated  in  Mart\n's  Miller  and  most  other  British 
works,  and  even  in  the  ^\'<>urenu  I)u  llann  I  and  Baudrillart's  Diclionnaire, 
were  first  sent  to  Kurope  to  Jean  Robin,  gardener  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in 
I'i'll  ;  but,  according  to  Deleu/e,  as  quoted,  p.  I'M.,  and  also  to  Adanson,  in 
the  article  .Jcacia,  in  the  French  Eneyel«i>fi'ilia,  the  locust  was  sent  from 
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America  to  Vespasian    Robin    (son  to  Jean   Robin),   who  was  arborist   to 
Louis  XIII.,  and  was  planted  by  him  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  1C35. 

In  England,  it  appears  to  have  been  first  cultivated  by  the  elder  Tra- 
descant ;  but  whether  lie  obtained  it  from  France,  or  direct  from  Virginia,  is 
uncertain.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  he  may  have  received  it  from  America 
even  before  Kobin,  as  Parkinson,  in  his  Theatre  of  Plants,  published  in  1640, 
mentions  the  tree  as  having  been  grown  by  Tradescant  "  to  an  exceeding 
height."  The  first  tree  planted  in  Paris  still  exists  (as  noticed  p.  136.); 
and  the  first  tree  planted  in  Germany,  in  1696,  still  remains,  though  in  a  very 
decayed  state,  in  a  court-yard  in  Vienna  (as  noticed  p.  147.).  Tradescant's 
tree  was  in  existence  when  Sir  William  Watson  visited  his  garden  in  1749. 
(  See  p.  40.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  robinia  in  England  is  that  in  Parkin- 
son's Theatre  of  Plants,  before  referred  to:  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Gerard, 
either  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  or  in  that  edited  by 
Johnson,  in  16:29.  Evelyn,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Sylva,  published  in  1664, 
says,  "  The  French  have  lately  brought  in  the  Virginian  acacia,  which  exceed- 
ingly adorns  their  walks.  The  tree  is  hardy  against  all  the  invasions  of  our 
sharpest  seasons ;  but  our  high  winds,  which,  by  reason  of  its  brittle  nature,  it 
does  not  so  well  resist ;  and  the  roots  (which  insinuate  and  run  like  liquorice 
under  ground)  are  apt  to  emaciate  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  haply  not  so  com- 
mendable in  our  gardens  as  they  would  be  agreeable  for  variety  of  walks  and 
shade.  They  thrive  well  in  His  Majesty's  new  plantation  in  St.  James's  Park." 
(Sylva>  ed.  1664,  p.  64.)  In  the  edition  of  the  Sylva  published  in  1706,  Evelyn 
speaks  of  two  acacias,  the  gleditschia  and  the  false  acacia;  "  both  which,"  he 
says,  "  deserve  a  place  among  avenue  trees,  and  love  to  be  planted  among  moist 
ground."  Mortimer,  in  1712,  says,  "  A  great  number  of  acacias  were  for- 
merly planted  in  St.  James's  Park ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  of  their 
branches  being  broken  by  the  wind,  they  were  all  cut  down."  Bradley, 
in  1718,  speaks  of  the  Virginian  acacia  as  the  only  species  of  that  tree  that 
will  stand  the  open  air  in  England,  and  refers  to  some  of  them  growing  in 
the  court  before  Russell  House,  Bloomsbury  (now  the  British  Museum),  and 
in  the  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster.  None  of  these  trees  now  exist.  Ray,  in 
his  History,  published  in  1719,  mentions  the  robinia  as  among  the  trees  growing 
in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham.  According  to  Lysons  there 
were  two  trees  there  in  1809;  and  the  remains  of  one  of  them  still  exist  (1836). 
(See  p.  43.)  Miller,  in  1731,  speaks  of  the  robinia  as  very  common  in  gar- 
dens near  London,  where  there  were,  in  his  time,  several  large  old  trees.  He 
sa\\s  that  they  are  very  hardy,  but  will  not  endure  being  exposed  to  high 
strong  winds,  which  break  their  branches,  and  render  them  unsightly.  "  Many 
people,"  he  adds,  "  have  neglected  to  cultivate  them  on  that  account ;  but  they 
will  do  well  if  planted  in  wildernesses  among  other  trees,  where  they  will  be 
sheltered,  and  make  a  beautiful  variety."  Miller  mentions  one  40  ft.  high  as 
a  large  tree ;  and  he  also  states  that,  in  his  time,  the  robinia  had  ripened 
seeds  in  England,  from  which  young  plants  had  been  raised.  In  1752,  he 
says  that  the  robinia  was  generally  propagated  in  English  nurseries  by  suckers 
from  the  roots  of  old  trees,  but  that  he  prefers  raising  them  from  seeds. 
Young  plants,  he  says,  frequently  make  shoots  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length 
in  one  season.  "  These  trees,"  he  adds,  "  were  formerly  in  great  request  in 
England,  and  were  frequently  planted  in  avenues,  and  for  shady  walks;  but 
their  branches  being  generally  broken  or  split  down  by  the  wind  in  summer, 
when  they  are  clothed  with  leaves,  the  trees  are  rendered  improper  for  this 
purpose;  and  their  leaves  coming  out  late  in  the  spring,  and  falling  off'  early 
in  the  autumn,  occasioned  their  being  neglected  for  many  years  ;  but  of  late 
they  have  been  much  in  request  again,  so  that  the  nurseries  have  been  cleared 
of  these  trees;  though,  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be  as  little  enquired  after  as 
heretofore,  when  those  which  have  been  lately  planted  begin  to  have  their 
ragged  appearance."  (Did.,  6th  edit,  in  1752.)  In  the  seventh  edition  of 
his  Dictionary,  published  in  1759,  Miller  says  that  young  trees,  two  or  three 
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years'  seedlings,  are  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high.  In  Dr.  Hunter's  edition  of  Evelyn's 
Sylva,  published  in  1786,  we  have  a  history  of  the  employment  of  therobinia 
in  ship-building,  communicated  to  the  doctor  by  Joseph  Harrison,  Esq.,  of 
Bawtry,  in  a  letter  dated  July  25.  1782.  This  gentleman  had  resided  some 
time  in  Virginia;  and  he  states  that,  about  the  year  1733,  the  first  experiment 
was  made  respecting  the  application  of  the  locust  tree  to  any  purpose  in 
ship-building,  by  an  ingenious  shipwright,  sent  over  to  America  by  some  Liver- 
pool merchants  to  build  two  large  ships  there.  This  shipwright  thought  "  that 
the  oaks,  elms,  ashes,  and  many  other  timber  trees  common  to  both  countries, 
were  much  inferior  to  the  same  sorts  in  England ;  but  frequently  spoke  of  the 
locust  tree  as  of  extraordinary  qualities,  both  in  strength  and  duration."  He 
had  observed  some  very  old  timber  in  houses  in  New  England,  that  had  been 
built  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  when  the  country  was  first  settled,  perfectly  firm 
and  sound  ;  and,  after  having  completed  his  engagement  for  his  employers,  he 
began  to  build  a  small  vessel  for  himself;  when,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  iron,  and  having  observed  the  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness 
of  the  locust  tree,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  trenails,  or  tree-nails,  that  is, 
wooden  pins,  of  that  timber,  might  be  substituted  for  iron  bolts  in  many 
places  where  they  would  be  least  liable  to  wrench  or  twist  (as  in  fastening  the 
floor  timbers  to  the  keel,  and  the  knees  to  the  ends  of  the  beams,  which  two 
articles  take  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  used  in  a  ship),  purposing,  when 
he  arrived  in  England,  to  bore  out  the  locust  trenails,  and  drive  in  iron  bolts 
in  their  stead.  The  ship,  being  finished  and  loaded,  sailed  for  Liverpool,  and 
returned  back  to  Virginia  the  next  year ;  and  the  builder  himself  being  the  cap- 
tain of  her,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  see  the  effect  of  the  locust  trenails. 
After  the  strictest  examination,  he  found  that  they  effectually  answered  the 
purpose  intended.  It  was,  however,  thought  prudent  to  take  several  of  them 
out,  and  to  put  in  iron  bolts  in  their  room ;  and  this  operation  afforded  an- 
other proof  of  their  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness,  as  they  required  to  be 
driven  out  with  what  is  technically  called  a  set  bolt  (an  iron  punch),  just  as 
if  they  had  been  made  of  iron ;  whereas  oak  trenails  are  usually  bored  out  with 
an  auger.  This  captain  afterwards  died  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  use  of 
the  locust  for  trenails  was  neglected  for  some  years,  till  it  was  revived  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Harrison,  by  a  ship-builder  of  eminence  at  New  York,  where 
it  has  since  been  in  general  use.  Till  the  value  of  the  locust  tree  for  trenails, 
or  trunnels,  as  they  are  called  by  Cobbett,  was  proved  in  America,  they  were 
formed  in  Britain  of  the  best  oak  timber ;  and,  as  the  oak  wood  grown  in  Sussex 
is  generally  reckoned  the  best  in  the  island,  oak  trenails  were  sent  from  that 
county  to  every  part  of  Britain ;  but.  at  present  oak  is  only  partially  used 
for  this  purpose,  locust  trenails  being  inlported  from  America  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

Public  attention  being  thus,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
powerfully  directed  to  the  locust,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
various  pamphlets  and  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  societies  began  to 
be  published  on  the  subject.  A  Treatise  on  the  Common  Acacia  was  pub- 
lished at  Bordeaux  in  1762,  and  a  Memoir  on  it  in  Paris  in  1786.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  recommended  for  planting  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  banks  by  its  running  roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  which 
they  throw  up.  The  writer  also  recommends  it  for  pea-sticks,  hop-poles,  vine- 
props,  hoops,  wedges,  cogs  to  wheels,  &c.;  and  even  as  a  substitute  for  saint- 
foin,  as  a  forage  crop,  to  be  mown  thrice  a  year,  and  either  used  green,  or  dried 
as  hay  and  stacked  mixed  with  straw  for  winter  use.  He  mentions  its  various 
medical  properties,  and  adds  that  a  very  agreeable  syrup  is  made  from  the 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts,  fyc.  for  1785.  The  writer  says  that  the  wood,  when  green, 
is  of  a  soft  texture,  but  it  becomes  hard  when  dry.  He  considers  it  as  dur- 
able as  the  best  white  oak  ;  and  states  that  it  is  esteemed  preferable  to  the 
timber  of  that  tree,  for  the  axletrees  of  carriages,  trenails  for  ships,  and  many 
other  mechanical  purposes.  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  being,  like  the  ash,  fit  to 
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burn  immediately  after  it  is  cut ;  and  its  slunk-        ess  injurious  to  grass  than 
that  of  most  other  trees. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1791,  there  is  a  long  account  of  a  scheme 
by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jessup  for  growing  locust  trees  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy. 
It  is  there  proposed,  that  an  act  of  parliament  be  obtained,  apportioning  about 
10,000  acres  in  the  New  Forest,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  be  set  apart 
for  growing  locust  trees,  live  oak  (QueVcus  virens),  and  white  oak  (Quercus 
a!ba),  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy.  The  distance  at  which  Mr.  Jessup 
proposes  to  plant  these  trees  is  16^  ft.,  so  that  he  calculates  an  acre  will 
produce  160  trees  of  about  1£  ton  each.  The  locust,  he  says,  will  be  fit  for 
ship-building  in  25  or  30  years,  the  live  oak  in  40  years,  and  the  white  oak  in 
60  years,  from  the  time  of  planting.  He  states  that  stakes  made  of  the  locust 
wood  have  stood  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  his  certain  knowledgey  for  80  or 
100  years  before  they  began  to  decay ;  and  that  the  live  oak  and  the  white  oak, 
though  they  do  not  attain  so  large  a  size  as  the  British  oak,  produce  a  more 
durable  timber.  He  recommends  the  locust  tree  to  be  planted  in  poor  soil, 
but  the  oaks  "  in  good  rich  land."  In  order  to  save  government  "  any  con- 
siderable expense,"  he  proposes  to  prepare  the  soil,  and  take  care  of  the  trees 
afterwards,  by  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea,  who  are  to  be  sent  in  relays 
every  six  months,  and  to  dwell  in  houses  built  for  their  accommodation  in 
central  parts  of  the  forest ;  every  house  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  allotted  to 
it  for  a  garden,  &c.  &c.  (Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  699.)  In  February,  1793, 
(30me  Phiviose,  an  2,)  the  National  Convention  decreed  that  an  impression  of 
U  Annuaire  du  Cultivateur  should  be  struck  off,  and  distributed  in  the  depart- 
ments, the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  thinking  it  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  elementary  books  intended  for  the  use  of  the  national  schools.  In 
this  work,  every  day  in  the  year  is  marked  by  one  or  more  natural  pro- 
ductions, or  their  attendant  phenomena;  and  the  6th  of  May  (14me  Prairial) 
was  consecrated  to  the  Roblnia  Pseud-acacia,  and  a  notice  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance, propagation,  culture,  and  uses. 

A  Letter  on  the  Acacia,  by  Dr.  Pulteney,  was  published  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1801,  p.  1098.,  in  which,  quoting  from  Ray,  he  says  the  leaves 
are  highly  grateful  to  cattle,  and  that  treatises  have  been  written  to  recom- 
mend the  cultivation  of  the  tree  for  its  young  shoots  as  forage.  Governor 
Pownall,  in  Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  viii.,  states  that  several  gen- 
tlemen in  America  have  informed  him,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York,  posts  for  rail-fencing  made  of  the  locust  tree  stood  "  wet  and  dry, 
next  the  ground,"  better  than  any  other  timber  posts  in  common  use ; 
and  almost  as  well  as  posts  of  the  swamp  cedar  (the  deciduous  cypress). 
This  gentleman  remarks  that  the  locust  wood  which  is  used  in  America  for 
ship-building,  trenails,  and  posts,  has  commonly  been  grown  in  barren,  sandy, 
or  light  soils;  and  that  in  England,  where  it  is  generally  planted  in  rich  soils, 
and  in  sheltered  situations,  the  tree  may,  probably,  outgrow  its  strength  ;  and 
thus  the  branches  may  become  so  brittle  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  the  winds ; 
while  the  wood  will  be  less  hard  and  tenacious,  and,  in  all  probability,  much 
less  durable  than  in  America.  He  therefore  recommends  planting  the  locust, 
in  England,  only  on  poor  soils,  when  it  is  intended  to  employ  the  timber  for 
useful  purposes. 

In  the  Recreations  of  Agriculture  for  1802,  there  is  a  paper  on  the  uses  of 
the  Rohfnza  Pseud-yJcacia  in  fencing,  in  which  it  is  recommended  as  a  hedge 
plant  on  poor,  gravelly,  sandy  soils.  Its  young  twigs  are  said  to  be  covered 
with  a  kind  of  thorn  that  renders  them  terrible. to  animals  of  all  sorts;  and, 
consequently,  locust  hedges  can  require  no  protection  from  cattle  when  voung. 
The  writer  appears  to  have  forgotten,  or,  perhaps,  not  to  have  known,  that 
eattle  are  said  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  the  shoots  both  in  America  and 
France.  He  recommends  training  each  plant  to  a  single  shoot,  in  order  that, 
after  a  certain  time,  the  hedge  may  be  cut  down,  and  the  plants  which  have 
composed  it  may  be  used  for  hop-poles,  for  posts  and  rails,  and  for  other 
rustic  purposes.  Such  hedges,  he  says,  are  common  in  Germany  :  the  writer 
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adds,  that,  though  seeds  may  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
yet  that  the  best  mode  is  to  import  them  from  North  America ;  sending  the 
order  for  that  purpose  in  the  month  of  June,  and  being  particularly  careful  to 
get  seeds  of  that  year,  because  two  years'  old  seeds  will  not  grow.  (Recrea- 
tions in  Agriculture,  vol.  vi.  p.  560.)  In  France,  in  the  year  1803,  a  work, 
entitled  Lettre  sur  le  Robinier,  was  published  in  Paris  by  M.  Francois  de 
Neufchateau,  containing  the  essence  of  all  that  had  been  previously  published 
on  the  subject  in  France,  supported  by  the  republication  of  many  previously 
written  tracts,  or  extracts  from  them.  A  translation  of  M.  Francois's  work 
occupies  the  first  156  pages  of  Withers's  Treatise  on  the  Acacia;  and,  with  a 
notice  of  the  article  by  Adanson,  in  the  French  Encyclopedia,  and  another  by 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Forets,  dated  1830,  forms  a  very  interesting 
history  of  the  tree  in  France,  from  its  first  introduction  into  that  country  to 
the  present  time.  The  result  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the 
acacia  in  France,  according  to  Miller,  is,  that  it  is  generally  employed  in  that 
country  to  decorate  pleasure-grounds ;  but  he  is  "  not  aware  that  there  are 
any  forest  plantations  of  acacia,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  timber  for 
carpenter's  work,  and  ship  timber."  (Withers's  Treatise,  p.  278.) 

In  the  year  1823,  an  extraordinary  sensation  was  excited  in  Britain  respect- 
ing this  tree  by  Cobbett.  This  writer  while  in  America,  from  1817  to  1819, 
chiefly  occupied  himself  in  farming  and  gardening  in  Long  Island,  near  New 
York ;  and,  during  that  period,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Woodlands  (§  326.),  "  was 
convinced  that  nothing  in  the  timber  way  could  be  so  great  a  benefit  as  the 
general  cultivation  of  this  tree."  He  adds :  "  Thus  thinking,  I  brought  home 
a  parcel  of  the  seeds  with  me  in  1819,  but  I  had  no  means  of  sowing  it  till 
1823.  I  then  began  sowing  it,  but  upon  a  very  small  scale.  I  sold  the  plants  ; 
and  since  that  time  1  have  sold  altogether  more  than  a  million  of  them  "  ! 
He  elsewhere  states,  in  the  same  work  (§  380.),  that  he  sold  one  year's  trans- 
planted plants  at  10-s.  per  100.  He  had  a  large  kitchen-garden  behind  his 
house  at  Kensington,  which  he  turned  into  a  nursery ;  and  he  also  grew  trees 
extensively  on  his  farm  at  Barnes,  in  Surrey.  He  imported  American  tree 
seeds,  and  grafts  of  fruit  trees :  and  he  strongly  recommended  all  of  these  to 
the  British  public,  in  his  Political  Register,  and  in  the  Woodlands,  which  was 
published,  in  numbers,  from  1825  to  1828.  In  these  works,  he  more  espe- 
cially directed  attention  to  the  locust  tree,  urging,  in  his  clear  and  forcible 
manner,  the  immense  importance  of  this  tree  in  ship-building ;  and  he  was  the 
means  of  many  thousands  of  it  being  planted  in  the  southern  and  middle  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Durham.  The  name  of  locust,  as 
applied  to  this  tree,  was,  before  Cobbett's  time,  almost  unknown  in  England, 
and  many  persons,  in  consequence,  thought  it  was  a  new  tree.  Hence,  while 
quantities  of  plants  of  Robima  Pseud-acacia  stood  unasked  for  in  the  nur- 
series, the  locust,  which  every  one  believed  could  only  be  had  genuine  from 
Mr.  Cobbett,  could  not  be  grown  by  him  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
demand.  Cobbett  imported  the  seeds  in  tons ;  but,  when  he  ran  short  of  the 
real  American  ones,  he  procured  them,  as  well  as  young  plants,  from  the 
London  nurseries.  This  we  state  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Malcolm  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  who  sold  him  both  seeds  and  plants. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  Cobbett's  doing  this ;  but, 
had  the  public  known  that  locust  seeds  and  locust  plants  were  so  easily  to 
be  procured,  it  is  probable  that  the  locust  mania  would  never  have  attained 
the  height  it  did.  We  have  ourselves,  several  times,  accompanied  planters 
to  Cobbett's  nursery  to  procure  trees ;  and  went  once  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  purchased  a  large  estate  in  South  Wales,  who  bought  some  thousands  of 
locust  plants  to  send  to  it.  When  he  mentioned  to  us  his  intention,  we  told 
him  that  he  might  purchase  the  plants  at  half  the  price  in  the  Bristol  Nursery; 
and  that,  from  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  distance,  he  would  not  only 
save  a  considerable  expense  in  carriage,but  that  the  plants  would  be  in  a  much 
fresher  state,  and,  consequently,  more  likely  to  grow  when  they  arrived  at  his 
place.  No  arguments  of  ours,  however,  were  of  any  avail ;  and  Cobbett's  locust 
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trees  were  decidedly  preferred,  at  any  cost,  to  Miller's  robinias.  A  notice  of 
Cobbett's  nursery,  and  of  the  various  trees  that  he  cultivated  in  it,  will  be 
found  in  his  Woodlands,  and  in  the  Gardener's  Afagazhu;  vol.  iii.  p.  363.  At 
present,  the  rage  for  planting  the  locust  has  altogether  subsided  ;  but  the  great 
importance  of  the  tree  in  ship-building,  and  for  supplying  fuel,  hop-poles, 
sticks  for  peas,  and  similar  purposes,  is  about  to  be  illustrated  by  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  it,  W.  Withers,  Esq.,  of  Holt,  Norfolk,  author  of  a  Memoir 
addressed  to  Die  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  Planting  and  Rearing  of  Forest  Trees, 
&c.  &c.  This  gentleman  has  liberally  and  kindly  sent  us  the  proof  sheets, 
as  far  as  printed  (to  p.  320.), of  his  Treatise  on  tJic  Growth ,  Qualities,  and  Uses  of 
tin-  Acacia  Tree,  &c.,  with  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  of  them  we  choose. 
Mr.  Withers  commences  by  giving  a  translation  of  the  Lettre  sur  le  Robiniei-, 
&c.,of  M.  Francois  de Neufchateau,(  12mo, Paris,  1803,)  before-mentioned;  and 
abstracts  from  the  Pieces  relatives  a  la  Culture  et  aux  Usages  de  cet  Arbre, 
which  M.  Fran9ois  had  appended  to  his  work.  He  then  gives  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  MM.  F.  C.  Medicus  and  Andre  Michaux  on  the  subject ;  and, 
next,  notices  on  the  acacia  by  British  writers.  These  form  the  first  part  of  his 
work.  The  second  consists  of  original  communications,  comprising  various 
letters  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who 
have  planted  the  locust,  who  have  large  trees  of  it,  or  who  have  applied  it  to 
different  pnrposes.  The  facts  collected  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  confirm- 
atory of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree  in  favourable  soils  and  situations ;  and 
of  the  suitableness  and  durability  of  its  timber  for  trenails,  posts,  and  fencing, 
and  also  for  axletrees  of  timber  carriages  ;  but  they  afford  no  evidence  either 
of  the  tree  producing  a  great  bulk  of  timber,  or  of  its  timber  being  appli- 
cable to  the  general  purposes  of  construction.  Only  one  of  the  writers 
mentions  acacia  boards  or  planks  ;  and,  though  some  of  them  recommend  the 
wood  for  hop-poles,  there  is  no  evidence  given  of  the  length  of  time  that 
these  poles  will  last.  Some  useful  experiments,  by  different  contributors,  are 
detailed,  showing  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the  strength  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  timber,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

In  France  and  the  south  of  Germany,  we  are  informed  by  Baudrillart,  in 
the  Dictionnaire  des  Eaux  et  des  Forets,  the  locust  was  at  first  received  with 
enthusiasm  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  but  was  afterwards  rejected,  because  it 
was  discovered  that  its  leaves  appeared  late  in  the  season,  its  branches  were 
brittle,  its  prickles  disagreeable ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  would  not  bear  the 
shears.  It  was  for  a  long  time  almost  forgotten,  till  after  the  introduction  of 
the  modern  style  of  gardening,  when  a  reaction  in  its  favour  took  place,  and 
it  was  preferred  to  all  other  trees  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  was  found,  also,  to  be  a  useful  tree,  particularly  for  fuel.  In  France, 
Baudrillart  continues,  many  authors  have  written  on  the  locust,  and  most 
of  them  have  greatly  exaggerated  its  merits.  Among  those  who  have  de- 
termined its  real  merits  best,  he  thinks,  are  M.  Bosc,  Professor  of  Natu- 
ralisation in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  M.  Mallet,  Conservator  of  Forests  at 
Poitiers;  and  the  younger  Michaux.  These  authors,  he  continues,  while 
they  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  cultivating  the  locust,  have,  at  the  same 
time,  shown  the  evils  that  must  arise  from  exaggerating  its  merits.  Thus, 
he  says  that  M.  Francois  wrote  in  favour  of  planting  this  tree  in  parti- 
cular soils  and  situations ;  but  others  recommended  it  to  be  planted  every 
where;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  not  succeeding  in  unsuitable  soils,  a  third 
class  of  writers  recommend  the  planting  of  the  tree  to  be  discontinued 
altogether.  As  an  example  of  want  of  success  in  cultivating  the  locust,  he 
refers  to  the  heaths  of  Gondreville,  where  the  tree  has  been  planted  exten- 
sively in  a  white  sand,  in  which,  though  the  Pinus  maritima  and  sylvestris 
and  the  birch  thrive,  it  failed  altogether,  except  on  the  banks  of  ditches.  M. 
Baudrillart  mentions  several  other  cases,  in  which  large  tracts  of  country  have 
been  ploughed,  and  sown  broad-cast  with  locust  seed;  and  where  the  seeds 
came  up,  but  the  plants  never  did  any  good,  owing  to  the  lightness  and  sterility 
of  the  soil.  Even  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  locust  trees,  when  planted 
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ainoiiu'  masses  of  other  trees,  grew  rapidly  tor  five  or  Mix  \ears,  tar  ex  ceo  ling 
in  height  the  birch,  the  perfumed  chern,  tlie  chestnut,  the  \e\\,  and  the  com- 
mon .sallow,  planted  with  them,  they  disappeared  entirely  alter  a  certain  number 
of  \ears  ;  the  other  trees  mentioned  having  become  more  vigorous,  ami  choked 
them.  Locu.sts,  not  planted  among  masses  of  other  trees,  but  by  themselves, 
in  a  single  row,  exposed  to  the  air  on  every  side,  .succeed  much  better; 
because  it  is  found  from  experience  that  the\  require  a  great  deal  of  light  and 
air  for  their  leaves  and  branches,  and  a  great  deal  of  surface  soil  for  their 
widelv  spreading  creeping  roots.  M.  Mallet  had  no  better  success  in  the 
Forest  of  Mareuil,  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  where  the  soil  is  moist  and 
aquatic  ;  nor  in  the  Forest  of  Chatellerault,  where-  it  is  drv  ami  sandy.  M. 
Baudrillart  concludes  by  repeating  what  Michuux  has  stated  ;  vi/.  that  it  is 
onh  in  a  favourable  climate,  and  in  a  good  soil,  that  the  tree  attains  a  great 
si/e,  even  in  its  native  country.  In  France,  and  particularlv  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  the  tree  is  seldom  seen  of  a  greater  height  than  50  ft.  or 

00  ft.      In  Germany,   the  tree  thrives    in   the    middle  states,  attaining  a  consi- 
derable height    even  at    Berlin  and   Munich.     In    .Sweden  ami    Denmark,   in 
favourable  situations,  it   seems  to  grow  nearly  a.-,  high  as  it  does  in  France. 

In  America,  the  locust  has  been  planted  here  and  there  about  farm-houses, 
and  along  fences ;  and,  since  the  forests  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  in 
the  war  of  independence,  many  persons  have  cultivated  the  tree  for  its  tim- 
ber, and  have  supplied  trenails,  from  the  larger  trees,  to  the  shipwrights  of 
New  York.  These  plantations  seldom  exceed  the  extent  of  ^0  or  30  acres  in 
one  place,  though  several  agricultural  societies  have  offered  premiums  for  their 
encouragement.  Though  the  locust  tree,  in  its  natural  habitats,  has  never 
been  known  to  be  attacked  by  any  insect,  vet,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  plantations  of  this  tree  in  the  United  States  were  generally 
attacked  by  a  winged  insect,  which  deposited  its  eims  in  the  bark  ;  and  the 
caterpillars  produced  from  them  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  mining  it  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  trunk  became  completely  perfo- 
rated, and  was  easil\  broken  over  bv  the  wind.  In  consequence  of  the  discou- 
ragement given  by  this  circumstance  to  planting  the  locust  in  America,  and  the 
constant  consumption  in  that  country  of  the  timber  afforded  by  the  indigenous 
trees,  Michaux  thinks  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  locust  tree  will  be 
more  abundant  in  Europe  than  in  America.  This  insect  is  probably  the 
(ossus  robiniic  ot  Peck.  (See  Kirln/  and  Spcnce's  Introduction  to  Entomology t 
vol.  iii.  p.  2:W.)  It  does  not  appear,  that,  in  America,  a  rich  soil  injures  the 
tree,  as  has  been  alleged  by  Oov.  Pownall  (see  p.  015  )  ;  for  Michaux  says  that, 
where  it  attains  the  largest  si/e,  and  produces  the  best  timber,  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Tennessee,  the  land,  when  cleared,  will  \ield  from  '.W  to  (JO  bushels  of 
maize  an  acre,  tor  several  years  in  succession,  without  manure.  In  America, 
on  the  same  land  where  the  oak,  the  hickory,  the  beech,  the  chestnut,  and 
the  elm  attain  a  large  si/e,  the  locust  does  not  exceed  40  ft.  or  45  ft.  in  height. 
This  speaks  volumes  against  its  value  for  general  cultivation  as  a  timber  tree. 

/'/•o/irrtirx  ant/  I'xr.s.  A  cubic  foot  of  locust  wood,  newly  cut,  weighs  G3lb. 
.'io/.;  half-dry,  50  Ib.  4- ox. ;  ami,  when  quite  dry,  only  1H  Ib.  4  ox.  According 
to  M.  I  lartig,  its  value  for  fuel,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  is  as  \2 
to  I 5.  For  duration,  this  author  places  it  immediately  after  the  oak,  before  the 
larch  and  the  Scotch  pine.  According  to  Barlow  (  II  '/////r.v'.v  7  /YY///.SV,  p.  ^50.), 
the  strength  of  acacia  timber,  as  compared  with  fine  English  oak,  is  as  I  HOT  to 
\()1-J.;  the  strength  of  ash  being  as  20^0  ;  beech,  1550;  elm,  lol.S;  Higa  fir, 

1  IMS  ;   Madeira  larch,  1000  ;    Norway  spar  (spruce  fir),   I4T4  5  and  teak,  "2462. 
From   some  experiments  made  at  Brest   in    IH->;>,  and  communicated  by  Dr. 
I»o\\rm:_'  to  Mr.  Withers,    the    weight   of  acacia   was    found   to  be  one  sixth 
greater  than  that  of  oak;   its  strength  as   14^7  toH->();  ami  its  elasticity  as  2  I 
to  ''.      By  experiments  made  in   the    \ard    of  the  Koval  Naval  College,  com- 
municated  to  Mr.  Withers  bv  Dr.  limiau    ( ' '/ /VVY//.SV,  p.  ^05.),  it  appears  that 
tin-  lateral  strength  of  the  acacia    in    iv^tin^    fracture  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  oak  in  tin    proportion  of   I   to  0-T5.      From   all    these   experiments,   how- 
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ever  different  the  results,  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  sound  acacia  wood 
is  heavier,  harder,  stronger,  more  rigid,  more  elastic,  and  tougher,  than  that 
of  the  best  English  oak  ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  more  fit  than  oak  for 
trenails.  The  late  Lord  King,  who  had  some  large  locust  trees  on  his 
t-state  at  Ockham  Court,  gives  the  following  opinion  of  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  timber,  lie  -a\>,  "  It  endures  as  posts  longer  than  oak  or 
any  other  wood,  except  yew  ;  but  it  is  not  as  well  known  that  it  never  breaks 
to  any  strain  :  1  can  give  you  an  instance  in  proof  of  this.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  machine  called,  with  us,  the  //outers,  for  bringing  home 
large  trees  without  any  other  tackle.  The  axletree  is  always  made  of  the 
best  ash ;  and  y<-'t  mine  never  lasted  more  than  two  years,  without  being 
broken  with  the  strain  of  lifting  trees  from  the  ground,  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  force  when  the  pole  turns  over.  About  25  years  ago,  my  carpenter 
put  in  an  acacia  axle,  which  lasted  11  years,  and  then  was  as  sound  as  it  was 
the  first  day ;  but,  as  the  wheels  were  worn  out,  the  carpenter  thought  it  best 
to  put  in  another  acacia  axle,  as  some  of  the  pin-holes  were  a  little  worn  ;  and  I 
believe  that  axletree  now  remains  in  use."  {Withers' s  Treatise,  p.  283.)  At 
Goodwood,  in  Sussex,  there  are  a  great  many  acacia  trees  in  the  plantations, 
which  were  planted  in  the  days  of  Collinson  and  Miller.  The  timber  has  been 
chiefly  used  for  out-door  fences ;  and,  after  standing  30  years,  is  yet  perfectly 
sound.  It  is  there  considered  much  superior  to  the  oak,  for  its  strength 
and  durability.  {Ibid.,  p.  290.)  At  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  on  the  estate  of  A. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  there  are  acacia  posts  which  have  stood  30  years,  and  are 
quite  sound  ;  and  trees  which,  after  having  been  14  years  planted,  are  large 
enough  for  making  such  posts.  {Ibid.,  p.  289.)  In  the  various  communi- 
cations to  Mr.  Withers,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  durability  of  the  locust 
as  hop-poles,  notwithstanding  all  that  Cobbett  has  said  on  the  subject.  One 
writer  speaks  of  trying  the  young  trees  in  that  capacity ;  and  another  says 
that  he  found  that  the  locust,  when  about  the  size  of  a  stake,  did  not 
possess  more  durability  than  stakes  of  the  oak  or  the  beech,  of  the  same  di- 
jnensions.  The  sap-wood  of  the  acacia,  this  writer  adds,  appears  to  be 
equally  as  rapid  in  decay  as  that  of  the  oak.  {Ibid.,  p.  249.)  The  truth  is, 
as  Lord  King  and  Lord  Stanhope  observe  to  Mr.  Withers  (Ibid.,  591.  and 
292.),  the  acacia  is  a  branchy-headed  tree,  both  when  young  and  old;  and  is 
neither  calculated  to  produce  straight  poles  in  the  former  state,  nor  much 
timber  in  the  latter. 

In  America,  according  to  Michaux,  the  greatest  consumption  of  locust 
wood  is  for  posts;  which,  if  the  tree  is  felled  in  winter,  when  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  is  suspended,  and  the  posts  are  allowed  to  become 
perfectly  dry  before  they  are  set,  are  estimated  to  last  40  vears.  This  dura- 
tion, however,  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
the  trees  have  grown;  those  having  the  heart-wood  red  lasting  twice  as  long 
as  those  in  which  it  is  white.  Michaux  has  remarked  that,  if  the  trunks  of 
the  locust  trees  grown  in  the  north  of  Pennsylvania  exceed  15  in.  in  diameter, 
when  they  are  cut  down  and  split  open,  they  are  frequently  found  to  be  de- 
cayed at  the  heart;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  trees  that  have  grown 
farther  south :  which  shows  that  poor  soil  and  a  cold  climate  are  not  suf- 
ficient, as  Governor  Pownall  seems  to  allege  (see  p.  615.),  to  make  the  tree 
produce  good  timber.  The  American  shipwrights  use  as  much  locust 
wood  as  they  can  procure;  finding  it  as  durable  as  the  live  oak,  and 
the  red  cedar;  with  the  advantage  of  being  stronger  than  the  former, 
and  lighter  than  the  latter.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  procure  locust 
wood  of  sufficient  size  for  ship-building  ;  for,  even  in  those  districts  where 
the  tree  thrives  best,  nine  tenths  of  the  trunks  do  not  exceed  1  ft.  in  di- 
ameter, and  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height.  The  wood  is  used  for  trenails  in 
all  the  seaports  of  the  middle  states,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of 
timber.  Instead  of  decaying,  it  acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  hardness 
with  time.  In  1819,  these  trenails  were  10  dollars  a  thousand  at  Philadelphia ; 
and  from  50,000  to  100,000  of  them  were  annually  exported  to  England. 
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Mr.  B.  Couch,  late  timber  and  store  receiver  at  Plymouth  Dockyard, 
writing  to  Mr.  Withers  in  January,  1834,  says,  "  I  recollect  that,  about  30 
years  since,  certain  ship-owners  in  Scotland,  considering  that  locust  trenails 
were  very  durable,  with  great  lateral  strength,  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to 
the  United  States  for  a  supply.  I  have  reason  to  think  that,  in  consequence 
of  my  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  a  gentleman  high  in  office,  they  have 
been  contracted  for  and  employed  in  the  [English  government]  dockyards, 
where  they  have  attained  a  very  high  character."  He  adds,  "  I  speak  of 
locusts  the  growth  of  the  United  States.  I  have  had  no  experience,  neither 
have  I  obtained  any  intelligence,  respecting  locusts  the  growth  of  England." 
(  Withers' s  Treatise,  p.  302.)  Sir  Robert  Seppings  also  bears  witness  to  the  "ex- 
cellent properties  of  the  locust  tree  for  the  trenails  of  ships,"  which,  he  says, 
"  have  long  been  known  and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  country." 
(Ibid.,  p.  267.)  Writing  to  Mr.  Withers  in  June,  1829,  from  the  Navy 
Office,  he  observes,  "  We  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  imported  *a 
considerable  number  of  locust  trenails  from  America."  (/£?W.,  p.  268.) 

In  civil  architecture,  in  America,  the  locust  is  chiefly  used  for  sills  and 
wall-plates.  The  sills  of  doors,  and  the  wooden  framing  of  the  half  timber 
houses,  which  are  placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  are  found  to  last 
longer,  when  made  of  locust  wood,  than  those  made  from  any  other  tree, 
except  the  red  mulberry  (Morus  rubra).  Michaux  states  that  the  locust 
wood  is  not  employed  in  America  for  staves  and  hoops,or  for  making  hedges,  as 
it  has  been  asserted  to  be  by  some  writers  ;  but  that  it  has  been  extensively 
used  by  cabinet-makers ;  and  that  it  is  substituted  by  turners  and  toy-makers 
for  the  box.  These  are  all  the  uses  of  the  wood  of  the  locust  tree  in  America. 
In  France,  it  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Gironde,  in  copses,  which 
are  cut  at  the  age  of  4  years  for  props  to  vines ;  and  these  props  are  found 
to  last  more  than  20  years.  Old  trees,  in  the  same  district,  are  pollarded,  and 
their  heads  cut  oft'  every  third  year,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  great  incon- 
venience attending  these  props  is  in  the  prickles  with  which  they  are  armed  ; 
but  this  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  either  of  the  strong-growing  thornless 
varieties,  viz.  R.  P.  inermis  and  R.  P.  spectabilis.  In  Paris,  many  small 
articles  are  made  of  the  wood  ;  such  as  salt-cellars,  sugar-basins,  spoons,  forks, 
paper-knives,  &c.  Michaux  observes  that  the  locust  should  never  be  grown 
in  a  poor  soil,  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  vine-props  or  fuel;  for  both 
which  uses  the  plants,  he  says,  should  be  cut  over  every  fourth  year.  Even 
in  that  case,  he  adds,  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  cease  to  grow  vigorously;  and 
will  ultimately  prove  less  profitable,  on  such  soils,  than  the  common  birch. 

Italy,  and  the  southern  departments  of  France,  Michaux  considers  the 
countries  where  the  greatest  advantages  ma)'  be  expected  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  locust.  In  good  soils,  in  such  climates,  at  the  end  of  20  or  25 
years,  he  says  that  a  mass  of  wood  may  be  obtained  from  the  locust,  twice  as 
great  as  from  any  other  species  of  tree.  In  Lombardy,  the  wood  of  this  tree 
is  used  for  many  rural  purposes.  Young  plants  of  it  were  formerly  much 
employed  in  forming  hedges;  but  this  is  now  abandoned,  because  the  tree 
was  found  to  impoverish  the  soil ;  and,  as  it  grew  old,  it  lost  its  prickles ; 
besides,  from  being  continually  pruned  to  keep  it  low,  the  hedge  becomes  thin 
and  open  at  bottom,  and  the  plants  end  in  being  little  more  than  mere  stumps. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  642.) 

In  countries  with  an  agriculture  in  which  clovers  and  root  crops  do  not  enter 
into  the  rotation,  the  leaves  of  the  locust  may  form  a  substitute  for  these  articles 
as  provender  for  cattle.  When  the  tree  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  it  ought 
either  to  be  treated  like  the  furze,  and  mown  every  year ;  or  the  trees  allowed 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  JO  ft.,  and  kept  as  pollards,  the  branches  being 
cut  off  every  other  year.  This  cutting  should  take  place  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  at  which  time  the  branches  can  be  dried  for  use  during  winter  ;  and 
one  or  two  shoots  should  be  left  on  the  tree  to  keep  up  vegetation,  which 
shoots  must  be  cut  off  during  the  following  winter.  In  France,  the  green 
shoots,  when  cut  off,  are  immediately  tied  up  in  little  bundles ;  and,  after 
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being  exposed  to  the  air  for  7  or  8  days  to  dry,  they  arc  taken  home,  and 
put  in  a  barn  or  into  a  rick,  between  layers  of  straw,  to  which  they  commu- 
nicate their  fragrance  and  sugary  taste.  When  the  shoots  are  to  be  eaten 
iM'tvn,  none  are  taken  but  those  of  the  same  season;  because  in  them  the 
prickles  are  herbaceous,  and,  consequently,  do  not  injure  the  mouths  of  the 
animals.  The  roots  of  the  locust  are  very  sweet,  and  afford  an  extract  which 
might  supply  the  place  of  that  obtained  from  liquorice  roots  ;  the  entire 
plant  is  also  said  to  afford  a  yellow  dye.  The  flowers  have  been  employed 
medicinally  as  antispasmodics,  and  to  form  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  syrup, 
which  is  drunk  with  water  to  quench  thirst.  M.  Francois  says  he  never 
drank  any  thing  to  be  compared  to  a  liquor  distilled  from  locust  flowers  in 
St.  Domingo.  These  flowers,  he  adds,  retain  their  perfume  when  dried  ;  and 
those  of  a  single  tree  are  sufficient  to  give  a  scent  resembling  that  of  orange 
blossoms  to  a  whole  garden. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  when  full-grown,  according  to  Gilpin,  the  acacia  is 

an  elegant,  and  often  a  very  beautiful,  object  ;  whether  it  feathers  to  the  ground, 

as  it  sometimes  does,  or  is  adorned  with  a  light  foliage  hanging  from    the 

shoots  :  but  its  beauty,  he  adds,  is  frail  ;  and  "  it  is  of  all  trees  the  least 

able  to  endure  the  blast.   In  some  sheltered  spot,  it  may  ornament  a  garden  ; 

but  it  is  by  no  means  qualified  to  adorn  a  country.     Its  wood  is  of  so  brittle 

a  texture,  especially  when  it  is  encumbered  with  a  weight  of  foliage,  that  you 

can  never  depend  upon  its  aid  in  filling  up  the  part  you  wish.     The  branch 

you  admire  to-day  may  be  demolished  to-morrow.     The  misfortune  is,  the 

acacia  is  not  one  of  those  grand  objects,  like  the  oak,  whose  dignity  is  often 

increased  by  ruin.     It  depends  on  its  beauty,  rather  than  on  its  grandeur, 

which  is  a  quality  more  liable  to  injury.     I  may  add,  however,  in  its  favour, 

that,  if  it  be  easily  injured,  it  repairs  the  injury  more  quickly  than  any  other 

tree.     Few  trees  make  so  rapid  a  growth."  (Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  i.  p.  72.) 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  Britain,  the  locust  is  only  calculated 

for  favourable  climates  and  good  soils  ;  and  that,  when  grown  in  these  with  a 

view  to  profit  as  timber,  it  should  be  cut  down  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years. 

Perhaps  it  may  prove  more  profitable  as  a  copse  wood,  for  producing  fencing 

stuff,  or  fuel  :  but,  even  for  these  purposes,  we  feel  confident  that  it  cannot 

be  grown  for  many  years  together,  with  advantage,  on  the  same  soil.     We  do 

not  think  it  at  all  suitable  for  hop-poles  ;  because,  even  when  crowded  together 

in  nursery  lines,  it  cannot  be  got  to  grow  straight,  and  it  almost  always  loses 

its  main  shoot  :  besides,  if  it  did  grow  straight,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 

that  stakes  made  from  young  locust  trees,  and  used  for  hop-poles,  are  more 

durable  than  stakes  of  the  ash,  chestnut,  or  any  other  tree.     It  is  worth}'  of 

notice,  that  Cobbett,  apparently  without  ever  having  seen  a  hop-pole  made  of 

locust,  boldly  affirms  that  the  tree  is  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose  ; 

that  trees  from  his  nursery,  after  being  4  years  planted  on  Lord  Radnor's 

estate  at  Coleshill,  were  "  fit  for  hop-poles,  that  will  last  in  that  capacity  for 

20  or  30  years  at  the  least  "   (Woodlands,  §  380.);  that  such  poles  are  worth 

a  shilling  each  (that  is,  nearly  double  what  was  at  that  time  the  price  of  good 

ash  hop-poles)";  that  5  acres  would  thus,  in  5  years,  produce  529/.;  and  that 

each  stump,  left  after  the  pole  was  cut  down,  would  send  up  2  or  3  poles 

for  the  next   crop  ;    which,   being  cut  down    in  their  turn,  at  the  end  of 

another  5  years,  would,  of  course,  produce  two  or  three  times  the  above 

sum  "  !  (§  382.)  ;   that   locust  wood  is  "  absolutely  indestructible  by  the 

powers  of  earth,  air,  and  water;"  and  that  "  no  man  in  America  will  pre- 

tend to  say  that  he  ever  saw  a  bit  of  it  in  a  decayed  state."  (Ibid.,  §  328.) 

After  this,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  Cobbett  should  call  the  locust  "  the 

tree  of  trees,"  and  that  he  should  eulogise  it  in  the  following  passage,  which 

is  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  so  well  exemplifies  the  kind  of  quackery  in 

which  he  dealt,  that  we  quote  it  entire:  —  "  The  time  will  come,"  he  observes, 

"  and  it  will  not  be  very  distant,  when  the  locust  tree  will  be  more  common  in 

England  than  the  oak  ;  when  a  man  would  be  thought  mad  if  he  used  anything 

but  locust  in  the  making  of  sills,  posts,  gates,  joists,  feet  for  rick-stands,  stocks 
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;iiui  ax letrce.s  for  \\heel>,  hop-poles,  pales,  or  tor  an\  thing  where  there  is 
ii  ibilit\  to  rot.  This  time  will  not  he  distant,  seeing  that  the  locust  grows  so 
t'.iM.  Tlii-  m  \t  race  of  children  hut  one,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  will  he 
burn  (id  \ears  hence,  \\ill  think  that  locust  trees  have  alwavs  heen  the  most 
numerous  trees  in  England  ;  and  some  curious  writer  of  a  century  or  two 
hence  wid  tell  his  readers  that,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  '  the  locust  was 
h;irdl\  known  in  England  until  ahout  the  year  182.3,  when  the  nation  was 
introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  it  by  William  Cobbett.'  What  he  will  say  of 
me  besides,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  know  that  he  will  say  this  of  me. 
I  enter  upon  this  account,  therefore,  knowing  that  I  am  writing  for  cen- 
turies and  centuries  to  come."  (Ii>i<l.,§  :i.~>\.)  The  absurdity  of  the  above 
pas^a^e  renders  it  almost  unworthy  of  comment  ;  but  we  mav  remark 
that,  even  supposing  all  that  Cobbett  sa\s  in  it  of  the  application  of  the 
loetist  were  true,  the  uses  which  he  lias  enumerated  do  not  amount  to  a 
hundredth  part  of  those  to  which  timber  is  applied  in  this  country.  Hence, 
\\ere  his  predictions  to  be  verified,  and  were  the  locust  to  become  more  pre- 
\aleiit  than  the  oak,  we  should  find  its  wood  a  miserable  substitute,  in  the 
•  on-truction  of  ships  and  houses,  tor  that  of  our  ordinary  timber  trees. 
Every  experienced  planter  or  timber  owner,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
!  a-  t'c-lt  this  ;  and  this  is  the  true  reason  why  the  tree  never  has  been,  and 
ii.-\er  will  be,  extensively  planted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  durability  of  full-grown  or  matured  locust 
wood,  and  of  its  fitness  for  posts,  trenails,  6cc. ;  but  there  is  no  evidence, 
cither  in  Mr.  Cobbett  s  }\'nmUnn(lxy  or  in  all  that  was  printed  in  Mr.  Withers's 
7Vr'///v,  when  he  kiudlv  lent  us  the  proof  sheets,  in  April,  18.36,  that  the 
locust  is  suitable  for  hop-poles,  either  in  point  of  rapid  growth,  or  of  durability. 
In  order  to  procure  the  latest  information  on  this  subject,  we  wrote  to  three 
individuals  m  the  centre  of  hop  countries,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Robert 
liich,  Kst|.,  Philip  .lames  Case,  Ks<|.,  and  some  others,  whose  letters  to  Mr. 
Withers  in  favour  of  the  locust  are  printed  in  his  book.  The  general  result 
of  the  whole  U,  that  the-  locust  has  scarcely  been  tried  for  hop-poles;  and 
that,  where  it  has  been  put  to  this  or  analogous  uses,  it  has  failed.  On  Lord 
Kadnor's  estate,  at  Coleshill,  hi.s  bailiff,  the  Daniel  Palmer  so  often  mentioned 
b\  Cobbett,  says,  "  the  acacias  were  tried  here  for  espalier  stakes,  and  soon 
dcca\ed;  none  have  been  applied  tor  poles  or  gate  posts.  Those  planted  on 
liu'ht  land  soon  got  stunted,  but  some  of  those  in  deep  land  grew  well.  I  am 
of  opinion  they  are  not  good  for  much  until  they  get  of  a  good  size,  and, 
of  course,  are  full  of  heart,  then  they  will  last  a  long  time  as  posts,  &c."  This, 
the  reader  will  recollect,  is  Mr.  Palmer's  opinion,  after  an  experience  of  12 
\ear-;  the  locust  trees  at  Coleshill  having  been  planted  in  1823  and  1824-. 
We  i.pplie  1,  for  information  on  the  subject,  also  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  residing  at  Farnham,  in  the  centre  of  a  hop  country;  and,  through  His  Lord- 
Chip's  kindness,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  states  that 
the  Messrs.  Pa\  ne  were-  the  only  hop-growers,  at  Farnham,  who  planted  the 
iorn-t  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  hop-poles.  That  the  poles  were  not 
fit  to  cut  till  the  trees  had  been  planted  1  years;  and  that  they  have  now 
been  only  used  2  years,  so  that  Messrs.  Payne  cannot  speak  as  to  their  dura- 
bility. Maidstone  being  so  celebrated  for  its  hop  plantations,  we  wrote  to 
Mi --si--,.  Bmuard,  nurserv  men  there;  and  from  them  we  learn  that  the  locust 
is  considered  with  them  too  brittle  for  poles,  and  that  it  has  not  even  been 
tried  near  Maidstone  in  that  capacity,  having  been  only  used  for  supporting 
raspberries.  Mr.  Masters,  the  nurseryman,  at  Canterbury,  informs  us  that 
the  locust  was  planted  in  that  neighbourhood  by  various  hop-growers;  that 
aimo-t  the  whole  of  the  plants  were  eaten  b\  the  rabbits;  that  some  of  the 
trees  which  had  escaped  were  tried  as  poles,  and  not  found  more  durable  than 
other  woods;  that  the  stools  did  not  throw  up  shoots  nearly  so  well  as  those 
of  other  trees;  and  that  the  locust  is  now  no  longer  thought  of  by  the  hop- 
growers  mar  Canterbury  The  other  letters  which  we  have  received  on  the 
Mihject  are  to  the  same  effect  ;  though  some  of  the  writers  are  still  great 
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admirers  of  Cobbctt,  and  appear  very  reluctant  to  give  any  evidence  that  may 
impugn  his  statement  *.  Sl<>-,t  of  them  will  be  found  included  in  an  article 
entitled,  "  Results  of  a  Correspondence  to  ascertain  the  Durability  of  Locust 
Hop-poles,"  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  (itirdi-mrs  ATctirazinc. 

The  locust,  though  it  may  be  grown   as   copse-wood,  for  being  cut   over 

ery  5  or  more  years,  or  in  a  close  wood,  for  being  cut  down  or  rooted 
up,  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years,  for  its  timber,  can  never  be  grown  for  under- 
growth under  any  circumstances,  for  it  will  not  endure  the  shade  and  drip  of 
other  trees.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  park, 
lawn,  or  shrubbery;  but  not  in  any  quantity,  because  it  is  not  calculated  t<> 
produce  effect  in  masses,  but  rather  singly,  in  rows,  or  in  small  groups. 

Poetical  and  Legendary  Alluxionx.  Perhaps  no  tree  possesses  more  mate- 
rials for  poetry  than  the  locust,  and  yet  has  been  less  noticed  by  poets.  The 
poetical  ideas  connected  with  it  arise  from  its  being,  when  planted  in  shrub- 
beries, the  favourite  resort  of  the  nightingale,  which  probably  chooses  it 
for  building  its  nest  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
its  thorns.  (Syl.  F/or.,  vol.  i.  p.  40.)  In  its  native  country,  we  are  told  that 
the  American  Indians  make  a  declaration  of  love,  by  presenting  a  branch  of 
the  locust  tree  in  blossom  to  the  object  of  their  attachment.  (Le  Langage  des 
Flairs,  p.  1 14.)  This  tree  is  less  injurious  than  any  other  to  plants  growing 
under  its  drip,  from  a  singularity  in  the  habit  of  its  pinnated  leaves ;  the 
leaflets  of  which  fold  over  each  other  in  wet  weather,  leaving  the  tree  ap- 
parently stripped  of  half  its  foliage.  The  leaflets  also  fold  up  at  night;  and 
Philips  mentions  an  instance  of  a  child,  who  had  observed  this  peculiarity 
in  the  tree,  saying  that  "  it  was  not  bed-time,  for  the  acacia  tree  had  not 
begun  its  prayers."  (Syl.  Flor.,  vol  i.  p.  47.) 

Soil  and  Situation.  A  sandy  loam,  rich  rather  than  poor,  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  best  soil  for  the  robinia.  Lord  King  truly  observes  that  it 
requires  a  good  garden  soil  to  attain  any  size ;  though  Mr.  Blackie  of  Holkham 
says  that  there  are  innumerable  locust  trees  growing  at  Holkham,  upon  "  infe- 
rior sandy  soils,  where  other  forest  trees  barely  exist."  He  adds,  however, 
"  They,  no  doubt,  thrive  best  upon  good  land,  and  so  do  other  trees ;  but  they 
are  inestimable  in  the  quality  of  thriving  where  other  trees  will  not  grow." 
(Withers' s  Treatise,  p.  283.  and  233.)  Their  quality  of  thriving  on  poor  soils 
is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  their  power  of  rapidly  abstracting  whatever  nourishment 
such  soils  may  contain,  by  their  running  roots  ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  on 
such  soils,  they  would  soon  become  stunted,  and  good  for  little  as  timber  trees. 
The  only  trees  that  will  thrive,  and  ultimately  become  timber,  on  poor  shallow 
soils,  are  the  resiniferous  needle-leaved  kinds ;  such  as  the  pine,  the  fir,  the 
cedar,  and  the  larch.  In  rich  soils,  the  plants  will  produce  shoots  6  ft.  or  8ft. 
long,  for  several  years  after  planting;  while  in  wet  or  poor  soils  they  will  not 
produce  shoots  above  a  fourth  of  that  length.  The  situation  ought  to  be  at 
once  airy  and  sheltered;  as  the  tree  is  not  fitted  for  being  employed  in 
exposed  places,  or  as  a  screen  for  protection  against  wind.  In  general,  it 
looks  best  planted  singly  on  a  lawn,  or  in  small  groups  in  a  shrubbery,  or  on 
the  margin  of  a  plantation,  where  it  is  allowed  to  spread  out  its  branches 
freely  on  every  side,  and  to  assume  its  own  peculiar  shape;  feathering,  as 
(rilpin  says,  to  the  ground. 

rru/MfralioH  and  Culture.  The  locust  may,  with  difficulty,  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  branches;  but  with  great  facility  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and 
also  by  large  truncheons,  and  by  suckers,  as  the  latter  are  thrown  out  in  great 
numbers,  and  to  a  great  distance  round  the  trees;  but,  in  general,  the  simplest 
and  best  mode  is  by  seed,  which  is  procured  in  abundance,  either  from 
America,  or  from  trees  grown  in  England  or  France.  The  seed  is  ripe  in 
October,  and,  being  gathered,  if  not  sown  immediately,  should  be  kept  in 
the  pods  till  the  following  spring.  When  sown  in  the  autumn  or  spring 
it  comes  up  the  following  summer;  and  the  plants,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
will  be  fit  either  for  tran.splautiug  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  or  into 
nursery  lines.  The  ^< cds,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  as  we  have  already  observed, 

i    i 
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will  not  retain  their  vegetative  properties  for  more  than  2  years;  but,  if  they 
are  kept  in  the  pod,  and  buried  to  a  great  depth  in  dry  soil,  they  will  remain 
good  for  5  or  6  years,  or  perhaps  longer.  As  seed-bearing  trees  seldom  produce 
two  abundant  crops  in  succession,  a  reserve  should  be  kept  from  one  year 
to  another.  It  is  allowed,  both  in  France  and  Britain,  that  the  best  seeds  are 
those  which  are  obtained  from  America.  According  to  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Journal  des  Fortts,  M.  Roland,  sen.,  a  distinguished  French  agriculturist,  finds 
that  American  seed  germinates  best  when  sown  late  in  the  year.  (  Withers' s 
Treatise,  p.  280.)  Cobbett  recommends  steeping  the  seeds  before  they  are 
sown,  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  them,  and  stirring  them  about  in  it  for  an 
hour  or  more,  till  they  swell.  Probably,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  steep  the 
seeds,  in  some  cases,  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  especially  if  the  season  should  be 
far  advanced ;  but  pouring  water  upon  them  in  a  boiling  state  ought  to  be 
done  with  great  caution ;  and  boiling  them,  as  Cobbett  says  (§  383.)  Judge 
Mitchell,  in  Long  Island,  advised  him  to  do,  is  what  no  rational  man  would  ever 
attempt,  as  even  a  short  continuation  in  water,  at  the  temperature  of  212°, 
must,  of  course,  destroy  the  vital  principle.  An  experiment,  by  the  author  of 
the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,  is  related  in  Withers's  Treatise  (p.  308.),  by 
the  results  of  which  it  appears,  that  "  immersion  in  hot  water  accelerates 
germination,  but  tends  to  destroy  or  injure  the  seeds."  In  a  future  page  (see 
App.  II.  to  Leguminaceae)  it  will  be  seen,  that  steeping  Australia  and  Cape 
acacia  seeds  for  24  hours,  in  water  which  had  been  poured  on  them  in  a  boil- 
ing state,  or  nearly  so,  accelerated  their  germination  nearly  2  years. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  good  free  soil,  rich  rather  than  otherwise, 
an  inch  or  two  apart  every  way,  and  covered  with  light  soil  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  inch  deep.  In  fine  seasons,  the  plants  will  be  from  2ft.  to  4ft.  high 
by  the  following  autumn ;  the  largest  may  then  be  removed  to  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  and  the  others  transplanted  into  nursery  lines.  In 
regard  to  the  future  removal  of  the  locust,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  will 
transplant  at  almost  any  age,  and  with  fewer  roots  than  almost  any  other 
tree. 

Accidents  and  Diseases.  The  liability  of  the  branches  to  be  broken  off  by 
high  winds  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  and  also  the  American  insect  which 
perforates  the  wood  of  planted  trees  in  that  country.  (See  p.  618.)  In 
Britain,  the  tree  is  not  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  any  insect,  or 
by  any  disease,  either  in  its  foliage  or  in  its  wood ;  though  snails  are  said  to 
devour  the  bark  when  the  tree  is  young.  Hares  and  rabbits,  according  to 
Mr.  Blackie  and  others,  in  Mr.  Withers's  Treatise,  also  devour  the  bark 
of  the  locust,  which  they  prefer  to  that  of  any  other  tree  whatever;  and  cattle, 
it  is  well  known,  are  exceedingly  fond  "of  browsing  on  its  leaves.  In  a  strong 
clay  or  moist  soil,  the  wood  of  old  trees  is  often  found  rotten  at  the  heart. 

Statistics.  Roblnia  PseM-  Acdcm  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London.  At  Syon,  81ft.  high,  di- 
ameter^ the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  3  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft.,  in  loam  on  gravel. 
At  Ham  House,  50ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  36ft.,  in  light 
loam  on  gravel.  At  York  House,  Twickenham,  50 
2£ft,  and  that  of  the  head  40  ft.,  in  sandy  loam  on 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  6in.,  and  of  the  head  ; 

Charlton  House,  a  number  of  trees,  from  60  ft.  to  70ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  2ft  10 in.  to  3  ft.  6 in. 
in  diameter. 

Robinia.  PseM-  Acacia  South  of  London.     In  Devonshire,  at  Kenton,  38  years  planted,  and  70  ft. 

tiigh 
diamete'r  of  the   trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head   18ft     In' Surrey,  a't  Bagshot    Park,    16   years 
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K)  years  planted,  60ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
t  clay.  At  Kenwood,  80  years  planted,  45  ft.  high, 
38  ft.,  in  sandy  gravel,  on  clay  and  gravel.  At 


Kobima.  fseitO- Acacia  South  of  London,  in  Devonshire,  at  Kenton,  so  years  piantea,  ana  /u  it. 
high.  In  Hampshire,  at  Southampton,  50  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high  ;  at  Testwood,  12  years 
planted,  and  28ft.  high.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Nethercombe,  1 1  years  planted,  and  36ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  18ft  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  16  years 

Planted,  and  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  12  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft.  ;  at  Claremont. 
Oft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft,  and  of  the  head  50ft.,  in  sandy  loam,  on  sand  and 
gravel :  at  Ockham  Court,  a  tree,  80  years  old,  has  a  trunk  2  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  In  Sussex,  at  Goodwood,  there  are  numerous  trees,  from  50ft.  to  60ft.  high,  with  trunks 
from  18  in.  to  2  ft  in  diameter;  at  Sandon  Place,  90  years  planted,  and  75ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  51  ft.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Wardour  Castle,  50  years  planted, 
and  60  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  5 in.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft,  in  loam,  on  clay,  in  a  shel- 
tered situation;  at  Longford  Castle,  50ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft.  and  of  the 'head  30ft., 
in  light  loam  on  gravel,  in  an  exposed  situation.  In  the  Ise  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  10  years 
planted,  and  30  ft.  high. 

Robim*  Pteitd-Ac&cia  North  qf  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Ampthill,'  35  years  planted,  and 
36  ft.  high,  diam.  of  the  trunk  2J  ft.,  and  of  ,the  head  44  ft.,  in  loam  on  grave),  in  an  open  situation. 
In  Wiltshire,  at  Fonthill,  22  years  planted,  and  40ft.  high,  diam.  of  the  trunk  2ft,  and  of  the 
head  33ft  In  Cheshire,  at  Cholmondeley,  60ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  in  loam  on 
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group,  at  3  in.  from  the  ground,   measures  6ft.  5  in.  round,   and  its 
tively  ,3  ft.  3  in.,  3ft.  7  in.,  and  3ft.  lin.;  and  a  third    acacia  measures 


sand;  at  Eaton  Hall,  7  ye.trs  planted,  and  -.V  ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  1*  year* 
planted,  and  3]  ft.  high.  In  Herefordshire,  at  Eastnor  Castle,  I.'  jrean  plnnti-d,  and  20  ft. 
nigh,  in  unprepared  soil  on  dry  limestone.  In  I/'.ncashire,  at  Latham  House,  14  years  planted, 
"i  ft.  high,  in  loam  on  sand.  In  Leicestershire,  at  Elva>t<in  (  :t-Me,  .;.")  yean  planted,  and 
i,  It.  high.  In  Norfolk,  in  Mackay's  Nursery,  Norwich,  5  '•>  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2ft,  and  of  the  head  36  ft.,  "in  light  soil  on'sand.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden,  60  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  33  ft.,  in  light  loam 
on  a  shallow  stratum  of  yellowish  clav  :  the  head  is  regular,  and  the  trunk  straight  and  free  from 
branches  to  the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  .loft.  In  K  tdnorshire.  at  Maeslaugh  Castle,  3ii  ft.  high.  In 
Staffordshire,  in  Teddesley  Park,  14  years  planted,  and  2S  ft.  higli  ;  at  Trentham,  45  ft.  high.  In 
Suffolk,  at  Great  Livcmere,  40  years  'planted,  and  53  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of 
the  head  50  ft,  in  loose  gravel^  and  in  a  situation  somewhat;  sheltered ;  at  Ampton  Hall,  12 
years  planted,  and  24ft.  high;  at  Finborough  Hall,  70  years  planted,  and  70ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  4s!  ft.,  in  light  loam  on  clay.  In  Warwickshire,  at  M.-^r« 
Pope's  Nursery,  near  Birmingham,  10  years  planted,  and  16ft.  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome, 
50  years  planted,  and  60ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  50ft.,  with 
a  clear  trunk  of  20  ft.  In  Yorkshire,  at  KncdUngton,  10  years  from  the  seed,  from  26ft  to  28ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  from  6  in.  to  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft. ;  also,  at  the  same 
place,  trees,  8  years  from  the  seed,  23  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  from  4  in.  to  5  in.,  and 
of  the  head  10  ft.  These  trees  were  raised  by  Mr.  Cobbet.t,  in  his  nursery  at  Kensington,  and 
sent  to  Knedlington  at  the  age  of  one  year;  so  that  they  have  attained  the  large  sizes  mentioned 
after  having  been  respectively  !>  years  'and  7  years  planted.  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  a 
sandy  loam  on  clay  or  sand,  "and" it  was  trenched,  a  short  time  previously  to  their  being  planted, 
to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  (See  Gard.  Map.,  vol.  xi.  p.  251.) 

Rol>in\A  Psettd-Acuda  in  f/te  Environs  of  Edinburgh.  At  Hopetoun  House,  30ft.  high.  At  Dal- 
housie  Castle,  50  ye;trs  planted,  ;>nd  30ft.  high.  At  Gosford  House,  30  years  planted,  and  30ft 
high.  At  Cramond  House,  40ft.  high,  in  deep  free  red  soil,  in  the  kitchen-garden,  the  trunk 
nearly  2  ft.  in  diameter.  At  Grange  House,  above 30  ft.  high.  In  Lruvson's  Nursery,  10  years  planted, 
and  15  ft.  high.  "  The  finest  group  of  trees  that  we  know  of,"  Sir  T.  D.  Lander  observes,  "  is 
at  Xiddrie  Mareschal,  near  Edinburgh.  One  of  them  measures  y  ft.  round,  at  3  in.  above  the 
ground:  it  divides  into  two  great  limbs,  which  are  respectivelv  5ft.  4  in.  and  4ft.  4  in.  in  girth. 
A  second  tree  in  the  same 
three  limbs  measure  respec 
6ft.  3  in.  in  girt,  at  3ft.  from  the  ground."  (Lander's  Gilpin,  1.  p.  144.) 

Roblma  Psef'd.Aeaeifi  South  of  Edinburgh.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Kilkerran,  130  years  planted,  and  45  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft. ;  at  Rozelle/50  ft  high, diameter  of  the 
trunk  2ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  3>  ft.,  in  light  sand  on  bog  earth.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire,  at  St. 
Mary's  Isle,  50  years,  planted,  and  46  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft ,  and  of  the  head  42ft., 
in  a'sandy  soil  on  a  stratum  of  sea  shells.  In  Renfrewshire,  at  Erskine  House,  50ft.  high.  In 
Lanarkshire,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  12  years  planted,  and  22ft.  high.  In  Tweeridale,  at 
Dawick,  there  is  a  tree  "  which  measures  5  ft.  10  in.  in  girt,  at  3  ft  from  the  ground,  and  6  ft.  6  in. 
close  to  the  ground."  (Lander's  Gilpin,  i.  p.  144.) 

Robimn  Pseud- Ae>'cia  Xort/i  of  Edinburgh.  In  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thainston,  the  plant  produces 
shoots  4  ft.  in  length  in  fine  seasons  ;  but  they  are  almost  always  killed  back  in  winter  to  within  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground.  In  Angusshire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  10  years  planted,  and  1.5ft.  high. 
In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  10  years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Banffshire,  at  Gordon  Castle. 
10  years  planted,  and  17  ft.  high.  In  Claekmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  14 
\ears  planted,  and  20  ft,  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Kin  fauns  Castle,  10  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high. 
In  Rosshire,  ai  Brahan  Castle,  50  years  planted,  and  £0  ft.  high.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthrey  Castle, 
43  years  planted,  and  62  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.,  in  light  loam  on 
gravel,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation. 

Rnbima.  Pseud-Acte/a  in  the  Environs  of  Dublin.  At  Cypress  Grove,  60  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  22  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  At  Terenure,  20  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  61  in.,  and  of  the  head  P  ft. 

Robin\s.  P.<tef,d- Aedeirt  South  of  Dublin.  In  King's  County,  at  Charleville  Forest,  35  years  planted 
and  50  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft.  6 in.,  and  of  the  head  33ft.  In  Wicklow,  at  Shelton 
Abbey,  50  years  planted,  and  65  ft,  high,  the  trunk  2  ft.  1  in.  in  diameter. 

Ito&ria  Pseitd.  \cdcin  X;>rfh  of  Dublin.  In  Downshire,  at  Ballvleady,25  years  planted,  and  35  ft. 
high,  trunk  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  head  30  ft.  ;  at  Mount  Stewart,  25  years  planted,  and  40  ft  high, 
the  trunk  1  tl.  in  diameter,  and  the  head  23ft. 

Robin\n  Pseitd-Arficfa  in.  France.  At  Paris,  in  the.Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  remains  of  the  parent 
tree  (planted  by  Vespasian  Robin)  78ft.  high.  At  V'ilk'rs,  2')  years  planted,  and  60  ft  high.  At 
Toulon,  in  the"  Botanic  Garden,  50  years  planted,  and  60  fr.  high.  At  Barres,  14  years  planted, 
and  33  ft  high.  At  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  I)e  Xerru-res,  60  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high.  At 
Met7,  in  the  garden  of  the  Baron  Charles  He  Tschoudi,  60  years" planted,  and  60  ft.  high. 

Robltn*  Psei'tl-Ar.'rin  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  At  Ghent,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  between 
50  ft.  and  fiO  ft.  high.  At  Brussels,  in  the  park  at  Liicken,  50  ft.  high.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Loyden,  the  remains  of  an  old  tree,  30  ft.  high. 

Rohima.  Psei'd-Acfteia  in  Germany.  In  Hanover,  at  Schwohber,  the  remains  of  an  old  tree, 
which  has  been  120  years  planted.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  64  years  planted,  and  60  ft^high.  In 
Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  8  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high  ;  in  the  park, 
at  Laxenburg,  16  years  planted,  and  18ft.  high;  at  Kope'nzel,  20  years  planted,  and  30ft.  high  ;  in 
Rosenthal's  Nursery  20  years  planted,  and  40  ft  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
10  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  high  ;  at  Sans  Souci,  50  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high ;  in  the  Pfauen 
Insel,  40  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  24  years 
planted,  and  40  ft.  high. 

Robin\A  Pseiid-Aci'ieia  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  At  Dronengaard,  near  Copenhagen, 
40  years  planted,  and  60  ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  at  Lund,  56ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk,  18  in., 
and"  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Russia,  at  Moscow,  the  tree  does  not  attain  any  considerable  size,  but. 
it  thrives  in  the  Crimea,  according  to  Desemet,  in  all  its  varieties.  "  A  hedge  of  acacia  is  planted 
upon  the  foundations  of  the  Palace  of  Yalomensk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  indicate  the  plan  of  the  building.  This  palace  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  it  is  a  tree,  surrounded  by  a  table  and  benches,  under  which  young  Peter 
received  his  lessons."  (J.eitch  Ritchie's  Journey  to  St.  Pftersbitrph  and  Moscow,  1836,  p.  243.) 

Robin\a.  Pseud- Acacia  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  At  Geneva,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  30 ft  hich  ; 
at  Bourdigny,  and  in  the  grounds  of  many  villas  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  from  50ft.  to  70ft'. 
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high.  In  Lonibardy,  in  the  palace  gardens  at  Monza,  there  is  a  noble  tree,  only  £9  years  planted 
which  is  75  ft.  high.'diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40ft. 

Statistics  (}f  the  Varieties.  — R.  P.  inetmis.  In  England,  in  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  4  years  planted 
and  15ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Cullenswood  Nursery,  30  years  planted,  and  50ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. 

R.  P.  umbracullfera.  In  England,  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Villa  at  Chiswick,  are  the  oldest 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  :  they  are  'grafted  from  6ft.  to 8  ft.  high  on  the  species; 
and,  after  being  about  15  years  planted,  have  pendulous  parasol-like  heads,  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  from  3ft.  to  5ft  in  height;  a  plant,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
grefted  within  1  ft.  of  the  ground,  forms  a  bush  10  ft.  high,  and  12  ft.  in  diameter.  In  France,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  there  are  many  fine  specimens.  In  Austria,  in  the  University 
Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  a  plant,  25  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  high.  We  have  received  the  dimensions 
of  many  other  specimens  of  this  variety  from  different  parts  of  Germany;  but,  as  they  all  seem  to 
have  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  of  growth,  and  none  to  have  attained  a  greater  height  than 
20ft.,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them. 

R.  P.  tortuosa.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  10  years  planted, 
and  15  ft  high  ;  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs,  Loddiges,  in  1830,  20  ft.  high,  since  cut  down ; 
in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  8  years  planted,  and  17  ft.  high;  in  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  12  years 
planted,  and  18  ft.  high  ;  in  Essex,  at  Hylands,  10  years  planted,  and  20ft.  high;  in  Hertford, 
shire,  at  Cheshunt,  6  years  planted,  and  13ft.  high;  in  Staffordshire,  at  Alton  Towers,  10  years 
planted,  and  16  ft.  high  ;  at  Trentham,  6  years  planted,  and  8  ft.  high  ;  in  Suffolk,  in  the  Bury 
Botanic  Garden,  6  years  planted,  and  7  ft.  high.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  10  year's 
planted,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Villers,  10  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  in 
the  University  Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  20  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high  ;  at  Laxenburg,  20 
years  planted,  and  10ft.  high;  at  Hadersdorf,  12  years  planted,  and  18ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at 
Harbecke,  8  years  planted,  and  10ft.  high. 

R.  P.  sophorsefblia.  In  England,  in  .the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834, 10  years 
planted,  and  20  ft.  high  ;  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1830, 10  years  planted,  and  27  ft. 
high  ;  in  Devonshire,  at  Kenton,  35'ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham, 
73  years  planted,  and  33  ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Rouen,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  10  years  planted,  and 
25  ft  high.  In  Austria,  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  35  years  planted,  and  36  ft.  high. 
In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  it  has  been  12  years  planted,  but  is  generally  killed 
back  every  year  to  the  ground. 

R.  P.  amorphce/blia.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834,  10 
years  planted,  and  27ft.  high;  and  about  the  same  height  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges ;  at  Kenwood,  40  years  planted,  and  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  20  in.,  and  of  the 
head  30  ft. ;  in  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  16  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Goldworth  Arbo- 
retum, 4  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  11  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high  ; 
at  the  Pfauen  Insel,  10  years  planted,  and  32  ft.  high. 

R.  P.  prot&ra.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  10  years  planted, 
and  30  ft.  high  ;  and  there  was  one  still  higher  in  Loddiges's  arboretum  in  1830  ;  in  Devonshire, 
at  Endsleigh  Cottage,  12  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  12  in.,  and  of  the  head  20ft. 

R.  P.  plndula.  In  Germany,  in  Austria,  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  15  years  planted,  and  12  ft. 
high. 

R.  P.  monstrdsa.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834,  10 
ears  planted,  and  12  ft.  high ;  and  about  the  same  height  in  Loddiges's  arboretum  in  1830 ;  in 

issex,  at  West  Dean,  14  years  planted,  and  32  ft  high. 

R.  P.  macrophylla.     In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834,  10 
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years  planted,  and  35  ft.  high  ;  and  it  was  about  the  same  height  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges in  1830;  in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  14  years  planted,  and  27  ft.  high  ;  in  Suffolk,  at  Ampton 
Hall,  13  years  planted,  and  34  ft.  high  ;  in  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  6  years  planted,  and  13  ft. 
high. 

R.  P.  microphylla.  In  England,  this  variety  grows  as  rapidly  as  the  species  ;  and  there  are 
handsome  trees  of  it  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  upwards  of  30  ft.  high.  In 
Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  Rosenthal's  Nursery,  16  years  planted,  and  15ft.  high;  at  Briick  on  the 
Leytha,  25  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high. 

R.  P.  spectdbfli's.     In  France,  at  Villers,  10  years  planted,  and  36  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  In  London,  plants  of  the  species  are  1  5s.  a  thousand 
for  seedlings,  and  40s.  a  thousand  for  transplanted  plants,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high  ;  American  seeds,  5s.  per  lb.,  and  European  seeds,  2s.  per  Ib.  Plants  of 
the  varieties  are  Is.  Gd.  each,  with  the  exception  of  R.  P.  umbraculffera  ;  plants 
of  which,  grafted  standard  high,  are  from  5s.  to  Is.  each.  At  Bollwyller,  trans- 
planted plants  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each;  and  of  the  different  varieties, 
from  1  franc  to  2  francs  each.  R.  P.  pcndula,  and  R.  P.  umbraculffera  are 
2  francs  each.  At  New  York  plants  of  the  species  are  from  12  cents  to 
37£  cents  each,  according  to  their  size;  and  of  the  varieties,  from  37^  cents 
to  50  cents.  Seeds  were,  in  1825,  2  dollars  per  lb.,  probably  on  account  of  the 
great  demand  created  for  them  in  England  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cobbett  : 
at  present  they  are  3s.  Gd.  per  lb. 

5  2.  R.  [P.]  VISCO'SA  Vent.     The  clammy  -barked  Robinia. 

Identification.    Vent.  Hort.  Cels.,  t.  4.  ;  Michaux,  2.  p.  131.  ;    N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  17.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 

p.  262.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  238. 

Synonymes.  R.  glutindsa  Curt.  Bat.  Mag.,  560.  ;  R.  montana  Bartram  ;  the  Rose-flowering  Locust. 
Engravings.  Vent.  Hort.  Cels.,  t.  4.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  17.  ;  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  560.,  as  R.  glu- 

tinosa  ;  our  jig.  .30  (i.  ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Branches  and  legumes  glandular  and   clammy.     Racemes 
crowded,  erect.     Bracteas  concave,  deciduous,  each  ending  in  :i  long  bristle. 
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The  3  lower  teeth  of  the  cah  x  acuminated.   Root*  ;<(><i 

creeping.  (Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  262.)  This  kind  of 
robinia  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
near  rivers.  It  usually  grows  to  the  height  of 
30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  and  was  introduced  in  1797.  The 
flowers  are  scentless,  and  are  generally  of  a  pale- 
pink,  mixed  with  white ;  though  there  are  varie- 
ties, or,  perhaps,  only  variations  arising  from  dif- 
ference of  soil,  with  the  flowers  of  a  pale  purple 
or  violet  colour.  The  bark,  particularly  that  of 
the  young  shoots,  which  is  of  a  dull  red,  is 
covered  with  a  clammy  substance,  which,  when 
touched,  sticks  to  the  fingers.  In  every  other 
respect,  this  tree  strongly  resembles  the  com- 
mon R.  Pseud-acacia,  of  which  we  believe  it  to 
be  only  a  variety ;  though  so  distinct,  from  the  clamminess  of  its  bark,  and 
the  colour  and  want  of  scent  in  its  flowers,  that  we  have  kept  it  apart.  The 
clammy  matter  exuded  from  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  said  to  have 
been  examined  by  Vauquelin,  and  found  to  be  a  new  vegetable  substance. 
In  England,  we  have  observed  that  this  clamminess  differs  much  in  different 
trees,  and  in  some  is  almost  wanting. 

Properties  and  Uses,  tyc.  This  tree,  being  of  less  magnitude  and  duration 
than  the  common  locust,  arrives  sooner  at  perfection,  and,  consequently  comes 
sooner  into  bloom.  It  also  flowers  a  second  time  in  some  seasons,  both  in 
its  native  country  and  in  England.  As  its  flowers  are  large,  and  conspicuous 
from  their  colour,  the  tree  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  ornamental  plant- 
ation. The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  common  locust;  but  the  tree,  even 
when  full  grown,  is  seldom  found  with  a  trunk  above  10  in.  or  1  ft.  in  di- 
ameter. In  all  other  respects  but  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  tree 
is,  and  may  be,  treated  like  the  common  locust. 

Statistics.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  there  are  no  very  large  trees ;  those  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  being  only  about  30  ft.  high. 
The  rate  of  growth,  in  different  situations  and  circumstances,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  R.  Pseud- 
Acacia,  for  the  first  5  or  6  years.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  20  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high  ;  at 
St.  Anne's  Hill,  30  years  planted,  it  is  33ft.  high  ;  in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  14  years  planted,  it  is 
31  ft.  high  ;  in  Berkshire,  at  Wrhite  Knights,  34  years  planted,  it  is  33  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft. ;  in  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  12  years  planted,  it  is  18ft.  high  ; 
in  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  30  years  planted,  it  is  45  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  at  Perth,  in  the  Pertli 
Nursery,  35  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  11  in.,  and  of  the  head  22ft.  In  Ire- 
land,  in  the  Glasnevin  Garden,  20  years  planted,  and  24ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8 in.,  and  of 
the  head  14  ft. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  London,  are  from  IA-.  to  Is.  6d.,  and 
American  seeds  are  1*.  an  oz. ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  from  1  franc  to  1 
franc  50  cents  each ;  at  New  York,  37£  cents  a  plant. 

¥  3.  R.  DUXBIA  Fonc.     The  doubtful  Robinia,  or  False  Acacia. 

Identification.    Fouc.  in  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  4.  p.  204.,  but  not  of  Poir.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  261.:  Don's 
Mill.,  2.  p.  238. 

vies.      R.  h^brida  Audib. ;  R.  ambigua  Poir.  Suppl.,  4.   p.  690. ;  and,  perhaps,   R.  echinata 
Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2.  ;  R.  intermedia  Soulange-Bodin  in  Ann.  d'Hort.  de  Paris,  2.  p.  43. 

<  fiar.,  S(c.  Spines  very  short.  Branches,  petioles,  peduncles,  and  calyxes  furnished  with  a 
few  glands,  rarely  clammy.  Leaflets  ovate.  Racemes  loose  and  pendulous.  Bracteas  concave, 
caducous,  ending  each  in  a  long  bristle.  Flowers  sweet-scented,  pale  rose-coloured.  The  pods' 
according  to  Miller,  are  thickly  beset  with  short  prickles.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  238.)  This  kind  is 
" "  to  be  a  hybrid  between  R.  Pseud-acacia  and  R.  viscbsa. 
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«  4.  R.  HI'SPIDA   Lin.     The  hispid  Robinia,  or  Rose  Acacia. 


Identification.     Lin.  Mant.,  101.  ;  Mill.  Ic.,  t.  244.  ;  Curt.  Bot.  Mag. :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  262  .  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  238. 
Synonymes.     R.  r&sea  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  18. ;    R.  montana  Bartr.  Voy..  2.  p  128.  :    A'schynomene 

htspida  Roxb. 
Engravings.     Mill.  Ic.,  t.  244. ;  Curt..Bot.  Mag.,  311. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  18.,  as  R.  rbsea;  and  our 

Spct.  C/uir.y$c.  Spines  wanting.  Leaflets  obovate.  Branches  and  legumes 
hispid.  Racemes  loose;  the  3  lower  teeth  of  the  calyx  acuminated.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  262.)  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing,  in  its  native  country' 
(Carolina),  to  the  height  of  6ft.  or  8ft.  according  to  Marshall,  arid  as  high 
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as   -20ft.  according  to  other  authors.      It  was         3u< 
introduced  into  British    gardens  in  17o8,  and 
produces    its    large   and   beautiful    dark   rose- 
coloured  flowers   in  June,  often  continuing  in 
flower  till  October. 
Varieties. 

•*  7?.  //.  2  ndiia  Dec.  Prbd.,ii.  p.  2(32.,  is  a  plant 
hardly  a  foot  high,  which  is  a  native  of  J 
pine  woods  in  Carolina. 
&  7?.  //.  3  rosea  Pursh  has  the   leaflets,  for 
the  most  part,  alternate,  and  the  branches 
Bmoothisb.      In  its  native  habitats,  on 
the  high  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Ca- 
rolina, it  grows,  according  to  Pursh,  to 
a  considerable  shrub ;  whereas  the  spe- 
cies is  a  low  straggling  plant.  (Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  488.) 
*  R.  h.  4-  wacrophylla  Dec,,  R.  grandiflora  Hort.,  figured  in  our  Second 
Volume,  has  the  leaflets  large,  and  ovate-roundish ;  and  the  branches 
and  peduncles  glabrous,  and  without  prickles. 

Description,  #e.  The  species,  and  the  different  varieties,  are  shrubs,  or  low 
trees,  with  tortuous  and  very  brittle  branches ;  and  leaves  and  flowers  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  RobimVz  Pseud-acacia.  They  form  singularly 
ornamental  shrubs  for  gardens ;  but,  as  standards  or  bushes,  they  can  be  only 
planted  with  safety  in  the  most  sheltered  situations.  A  very  good  mode  is, 
to  train  them  against  an  espalier  rail ;  and,  on  a  lawn,  this  espalier  may  form 
some  kind  of  regular  or  symmetrical  figure :  for  example,  the  ground  plan  of 
of  the  espalier  may  be  the  letters  S  or  X,  or  a  cross,  or  a  star ;  which  last  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  form  of  all,  the  different  radii  of  the  star  diminishing  to  a 
point  at  the  top.  Such  a  star,  in  order  to  produce  an  immediate  effect, 
would  require  to  have  three  plants  placed  close  together  in  the  centre,  from 
which  the  branches  should  be  trained  outwards  and  upwards.  R.  hispida 
is  often  grafted  about  1  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and,  when 
the  plant  is  not  trained  to  a  wall,  or  to  some  kind  of  support,  it  is 
almost  certain,  after  it  has  grown  2  or  3  years,  to  be  broken  over  at  the  graft. 
A  preferable  mode,  therefore,  for  dwarfs,  is  to  graft  them  on  the  root,  or 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  purchasing  plants,  this  ought  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  In  consequence  of  the  liability  of  this  shrub  to  be  injured  by 
the  weather,  it  is  comparatively  neglected  in  British  gardens ;  but,  wherever  a 
magnificent  display  of  fine  flowers  is  an  object,  it  better  deserves  a  wall  than 
many  other  species ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  being  associated  there  with  Piptan- 
thus  nepalensis,  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  other  splendid  Leguminaceee.  When 
grafted  standard  high,  and  trained  to  a  wire  parasol-like  frame,  supported  on  a 
rod,  or  post,  Cft.  or  8  ft.  high,  few  plants  are  equal  to  it  in  point  of  brilliant 
display.  At  White  Knights,  there  is  a  wall  of  some  length  covered  with 
trellis- work,  over  which  this  species  is  trained;  and  the  flowers  hanging  down 
from  the  roof  present  a  fine  appearance;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  covered 
walks  of  laburnum  at  White  Knights,  and  at  West  Dean,  the  flowers  are  of 
a  much  paler  hue  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

Statistics.  In  England,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  various  plants,  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.  high  ;  in  Sussex,  at  Kidbrooke,  there  is  one  15  ft.  high  ;  in  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple 
House,  one,  12  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  high  ;  in  Suffolk,  in  the  Bury  Botanic  Garden,  12  years  planted, 
and  13  ft.  high,  against  a  wall ;  in  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  30  years  planted,  15  It.  high  ;  in  Cum- 
berland, at  Ponsonby  Hall,  12  ft.  high.— In  Scotland,  at  Danibristlc  Park,  1(5  ft.  high ;  in  Aberdeen- 
shire,  at  Thainston,  it  barely  exists,  even  against  a  wall  ;  in  Argyllshire,  at  Hafton,  6  years  planted, 
it  is  9  ft  high  :  in  Perthshire,  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  8  years  planted,  it  is  5  ft.  high  ;  in  Forfarshire,  at 
Airley  Castle,  it  is  12  ft  high,  against  a  wall.— In  Ireland,  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  12  years 
planted,  it  is  only  4  ft.  high  ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  9  ft.  ;  in  Galway, 
at  Coole,  it  is  7  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statutes.     Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species,  and 

all  the  varieties,  are  1*.  6d.  each,  except  R.  h.  nuuTophylla,  which  is  2.v.  (k/. ; 
at  Bollwyller,  the  species  and  varieties  are  all  1  franc  50  cents  each  ;  at 
York,  plants  of  the  species  are  37£  cents  each. 
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'ARAGA^XA   Lain.    THE    CAUAGANA,  or   SIBERIA*    PEA    TREK. 
Lin.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.      Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  611.,  and  111.,  t.  607.  f.  1,  2.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  <2.  p.  268. :  Don'*   Mill.,  'L 

p.  243. 

Synonyme.     Robim'a  sp.  /,. 
Derivation.     Caragan  i*  the  name  of  C.  arborcscens  among  the  Mongul  Tartars. 

Description,  $c.  Trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Siberia  and  of  the  East ; 
their  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  the  leaflets  mucronate,  and  the  petioles  either 
with  a  bristly  or  a  spiny  point ;  their  flowers  axillary,  each  on  a  distinct 
pedicel,  usually  several  together,  pale  yellow,  except  in  C.  jubuta,  in  which 
they  are  white  tinged  with  red;  their  stipules  usually  become  spines.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  268.)  They  are  all  ornamental  or  curious.  Some  of  them,  being 
natives  of  Siberia,  like  most  other  Siberian  plants,  vegetate  early  in  spring ; 
and  their  delicate  pinnated  foliage,  of  a  yellowish  green,  independently 
altogether  of  their  flowers,  makes  a  fine  appearance  about. the  middle  of 
April  ;  or,  in  mild  seasons,  even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  appear  about  the  end  of  April,  in  the 
earliest  Siberian  species ;  and  those  which  flower  latest  are  also  latest  in 
coming  into  leaf.  Thus,  in  a  group  consisting  of  the  different  species  of  this 
genus,  in  the  climate  of  London,  some  plants  may  Ije  seen,  in  the  month  of 
May,  covered  with  leaves  and  flowers;  and  others  in  which  the  buds  have 
just  begun  to  expand.  The  yellow  colour  prevails  in  every  part  of  the 
plants  of  this  genus,  even  to  the  roots ;  and,  were  it  not  that  this  colour  is 
so  abundant  in  common  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  caragana  would  afford  a  yellow  dye.  The  larger  sorts  are 


such  trees  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  introduction  into  gardens  or 
pleasure-grounds  (for  no  kind  of  impression  sooner  fatigues  the  mind  than  that 
produced  by  excessive  singularity),  yet  the  occasional  introduction  of  what  is 
singular  or  unique,  among  what  is  natural  or  general,  produces,  by  contrast, 
a  striking  effect  ;  interrupts  the  ordinary  train  of  impressions  ;  and  recalls  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  from  the  beauties  of  nature  to  those  of  art. 

*i  l.C.  ARBORE'SCENS  Lain.      The  arborescent    Caragana,   or  Siberian 

Pea   Tree. 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet,  1.  p.  615.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  268.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 

Synonymes.      Robins   Caragana  Lin.   Sp.,  1U44.,    N.  Du  Hani.,  2.  t.  19.,    Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  t.  42.  ; 

Caragana  sibirica  Ray  ;  fausse  Acacie  de  SibtSrie,  Robinie  de  Sib£rie,  Arbre  aux  Poisdes  RilMM. 

Fr.  ;  Sibirische  Erbsenbaum,  Ger.  ;  Gorochoik,  Russ. 

Engravings.  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  19.  ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  1.  42.,  middle  figure;  and  our  plate  of  this 
species  in  our  Volume  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  4  —  6  pairs  of  oval-oblong  villous  leaflets. 
Petiole  unarmed.  Stipules  spinescent.  Pedicels  in  fascicles.  (Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  243.) 

Variety. 

5£  C.  a.  2  inermis  Hort.  has  the  branches  without  spines.  There  are 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 


,  $c.  A  low  tree,  a  native  of  Siberia,  found  in  woods,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  the  latter  situation,  Pallas  informs  us,  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  more;  but  in  arid  places  it  is  only  a  small  shrub;  in 
the  latter  state,  forming,  as  we  think,  the  varieties  C.  (a.)  Altagana,  and  C.  (a.) 
microphylla.  (\  arborescens  forms  an  erect  stiff  tree,  with  numerous  unrieht- 
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i:row  inn  branches.  The  tiower.>  are  axillary,  one  on  a  pedicel;  the  pods  are  ob- 
lon_'-taper,  and  each  contains  3  or  1  seeds.  The  wood  is  hanl,  compact,  and  very 
tou^li ;  yellow  on  the  outride;  and  within,  waved  and  striped  with  red,  and  with 
reddish  brown.  Tile  bark  is  also  very  tough,  and  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
ii>pe->  or  cords,  as  the  t\\iu>  are  for  withs.  The  seeds  are  stated  by  Pallas  to 
be  irood  food  for  poultry,  and  the  leaves  excellent  fodder  for  cattle;  they  are 
also  said  to  contain  a  blue  colouring  matter,  like  indigo.  The  species  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  175^,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  British  collections. 
The  largest  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  Syon,  where  it  is 
Is  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  is  one,  ^0  years 
planted,  which  is  -24ft.  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  7  in.,  and  of  the  head,  which  is  roundish  and  compact,  l"2ft.  In 
British  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  produced 
freely.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  oOx.  a  hundred,  or 
h.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents  each. 

^   '2.   C.  (A.)  .lLTA(;.i\\.i  Polv.    The  Altagana  Caragana,  or  Siberian  Pea  Tree. 

Iiti-iitijiaitiu/t.      Pi'ir.  Suppl.,  2.  p.  8<i.  ;   Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  2<iS.  ;   Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  24.;. 

Syn»n//m,:<.      Robin/'rv  Atta'^ma  Pall  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  42,  L'Herit.   Stirp.,  t.  7<>.  ;    L'ara«frna    microph^Ha 

Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  til.l 

l)crirnti'-n.     Altngtimt  is  the  name  of  the  shrub  in  Siberia. 
Ungi'iii'in^s.     Pall.  VI.  Ross.,  t.  42.,  under  the  name  of  Rob'm/ti  Altagun. 

and  OUT  Jig.  Jus. 

S/)'.'<\  Char.,  AT.  Leaves  having  (j  or  8  pairs  of 
glabrous,  obovate-roundish,  retuse  leaflets. 
Petiole  unarmed.  Stipules  spinescent.  Pe- 
dicels solitary.  Legumes  rather  compressed. 
(Don's  J //'//.,  ii.  p.  ^43.)  A  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  arid  plains  in 
Siberia,  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  C.  arbo- 
rescens.  It  was  so  considered  by  Pallas  ;  and 
by  others,  it  has  been  confounded  with  C.  mi- 
crophylla,  also,  as  we  think,  only  a  variety.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1789,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  British  collections.  It  is 
usually  propagated  by  grafting  on  C.  arbo- 
n'secns.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, :^.  (id.  each  ;  and  at  Bollwyllcr,  1  franc. 

i»  3.  t'.  (A.)  MICROPHY'LLA   Dee.      The  small-leaved   Caragana,  or  Siberian 

Pea  Tree. 

l,t,'iitijiciition.      Dei:.  Prod.,  2.  p.  2tW.  ;    Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  24,3. 

St/nonynit's.     RobnuVi  microphylla   Pull.  Fl.  lions.,  t.  42.,  f.  1    2.  ;    (.'arag-'itiu  Altagiaia  var.,   l',>i>-. 

Enxravin".     Pall.  Fl.  l{o=s.,  t.  32.,  f.  1,  2.,  under  the  name  of  Robin/V;  mii-rophylla. 

S/>ee.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  0 — 7  pairs  of  hoary  retuse  leaflets.  Petioles 
and  stipules  rather  spinescent  at  the  apex.  Root  creeping.  (JJon's  Mill., 
ii.  p.  -^43.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  and  found  in  the  desert  of  Baraba,  and 
in  other  arid  places.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  IHlf),  and  differs 
very  little  from  C.  Altagana  ;  it,  like  that  plant,  being  doubtless  only  a 
variety  of  C.  arborescens. 

^  4.  (.'.  (A)  RKDO'WSK/  Dec.      Redowski's  Caragana,  or  Siberian  Pea  Tree. 

Jdcntifu-.itnm.     Dor.  I/gum.,  t.  11.  ;   Don's  Mill  ,  2.  p.  2U 
Kni>nivini>.     Dec.  Li'guin.,  t.  1!.,  f.  4.",. 

Sjiee.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  with  two  pairs  of  ovate,  arute,  smooth  leaflets. 
Stipules  spinose.  Flowers  yellow.  (.Don't;  Mill.,  ii.  p.  '243.)  A  shrub, 
of  which  there  are  several  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  of  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  it.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia;  and  the 
plants  referred  to  were  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fischer  of 
Petersburg,  about  18:^0.  In  general  appearance  and  habit  of  growth,  it 
rrsembles  C.  A/tagann,  of  which  it  is  probabh  onl\  a  variety. 
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*  C.  (A.)  If.  -I  >jtm'\w  Fiscli.  only  differs  from  C.  Ked6wsb  in  coming  into 

flower  earlier.  The  specimen  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
was  in  full  leaf,  and  in  flower,  on  April  30.  1836,  when  C.  frutescen* 
and  C.  arborescens  had  not  a  single  leaf  expanded. 

i  5.  C.  (A.)  ARENA'RIA  Donn  and  Sims.     The  Sand  Caragana. 

Identification.     Donn  Ilort.  Cant. ;  Sims  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  1886. 
Engravings.    Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1886. ;  and  our  fig.  309. 

Spec.  Char.,  $°c.  Leaves  with,  usually,  4  or  more 
pairs  of  obcordate  leaflets.  Pedicels  usually  twin, 
and  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Stipules  subulate. 
Flowers  yellow.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  243.)  A 
low  shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia;  introduced 
in  1802;  flowering  in  April  and  May;  and,  as  we 
think,  only  another  variety  of  C.  arborescens. 
It  ripens  seeds  in  England,  but  is  generally 
propagated  by  grafting ;  and  the  price,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  is  the  same  as  for  C.  Altagdna. 

flfc  6.  C.  FRUTE'SCENS  Dec.      The  shrubby  Caragana. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  268. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  843. 

Synonymes.     Robinja  frut£scens  Lin.  Spec.,  1044.,   Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  43. ;    C.  digitata    Law.  Diet., 

1.  p.  616. 
Engravings.     Swt  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  227. ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  43.,  as  Robinia  frut^scens  ;  and  our  fin.  310. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  having  2  pairs  of  leaflets,  which 
approximate  near  the  top  of  the  petiole  :  they  are  obo- 
vate-cuneated.  Stipules  membranous.  Petiole  furnished 
with  a  short  spine  at  the  apex.  Pedicels  solitary,  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Flowers  yellow,  resupinate. 
Leaves  with  a  yellow  hue.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  243.) 

Varieties.  De  Candolle  mentions  two  forms  of  this  species 
viz. :  • 

*  C./.  1  latifolia,  which  has  glabrous  broadly  obovate 

leaflets,  and  is  frequent  in  gardens ;  there  being 
a  subvariety,  with  2-flowered  peduncles;  and 
&  C.  f.  2  angtistifolia,  which  has   glabrous   oblong 
cuneated    leaflets,  and   is  found  near    Odessa 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  268.) 

Description,  <$-c.  The  species  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Russia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga  and  other  rivers.  In  open  situations,  according  to  Pallas,  it 
does  not  exceed  5  ft.  in  height ;  but  in  woods  and  gardens  it  grows  as  high 
as  9  ft.  or  10  ft.,  flowering  in  May,  along  with  Cytisus  purpureus.  In  British  gar- 
dens, it  is  generally  raised  from  layers,  or  by  grafting,  and  is  frequently  found 
as  high  as  6ft.  or  8ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1752,  and  is  frequent  in  Euro- 
pean gardens.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2s.  Qd.  each  ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents. 

j*  7.  C.  (F.)  MO'LLIS  Bess.      The  soft  Caragana. 


Bebs.  Enum.  PI.  Volh.,  p.  29.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 
Synonymes.     Robima  inollis  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Suppl.,!!!.;  Robim'a  toment&sa  Fisch.  Hurt.  Gorcnk., 


Identification. 
Synonymes. 

1818;  Caragana  trutescens  var.  mullis  Dec  Prod.t  2.  p.  268. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  oblong,  cuneated,  approximate  leaflets,  near  the  tip  of  the 
petiole,  clothed  with  soft  hair.  Petiole  ending  in  a  short  spine.  Pedicels  solitary.  Flowers  yellow. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  268.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Tauria  and  Podolia,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2ft.  or  3  ft,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  April  and  May.  It  was  introduced  in  1818,  but 
is  not  common  in  collections. 

j*  8.  C.  PYGMA;VA  Dec.     The  pygmy  Caragana. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  268.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 

Synonymc.     Robinm  nygma-va  Lin.  fy  ,  1044.,  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  t.  45.,  Anwi.  Kn(/i.,  t.  .35. 

Engravings.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  4.  4,r>.  ;  Amm.  Ruth.,  t.  35.,  as  Robiiun  pjr|nfe>  ;  and  our  fig.  311. 
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Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  linear,  gla- 
brous, approximate  leaflets  near  the  tip  of  the 
petiole,  which  is  very  short.  Stipules  and  petioles 
spinescent.  Pedicels  solitary,  and  nearly  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Calyx  nearly  equal  at  the 
base.  Leaflets  acute,  crowded,  usually  in  the  axils 
of  trifid  spines.  Flowers  yellow.  (Dec.  Prod,  ii. 
p.  268.) 

Variety. 

JCM  C.p.2  arendria  Fisch.  in  Litt.  has  linear- 
cuneate  leaflets,  and  pedicels  rather  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

Description,  $c.  A  low  shrub,  scarcely  a  span  high,  on  the  Altaic  Mountains, 
but  growing  much  higher  in  favourable  situations.  It  has  large  trifid  spines, 
slender  leaves,  and  small  flowers.  The  leaflets  are  remarkable  for  being  in 
fours,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  star,  in  the  axils  of  the  spines.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a. fine  yellow,  very  tough,  and  fit  for  being  used  as  withs.  Pallas 
says  that,  in  favourable  situations,  this  shrub  attains  the  height  of  6  ft. ;  but,  in 
British  gardens,  it  is  seldom  seen  above  4  ft.  high,  except  when  grafted  as  a  stand- 
ard on  C.  arborescens,  when  it  forms  a  small  tree  of  very  singular  appear- 
ance. It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1751,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  British 
gardens.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  suckers,  or  by  grafting.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  2s.  6d.,  or,  grafted  standard  high,  7s.  each ;  and  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents. 

ffi  9.  C.  SPINOVSA  Dec.     The  spiny  Caragana. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  269.  ;  Lindl.  Bot  Reg.,  1021. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 

Synonymes.     Robinj'a  spinosa  Lin.  Mant.,  269. ;  Robin/a  ftrox  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  t.  44.,    Itin.t  t.  E.  e. 

f.  2.  and  3. ;    Robim'a  spinosissiraa  Laxm.  Nov.  Act.  Pet.,  15.  t.  30.  f.  4. ;  Caragana  ferox  Lam 

Diet.,  1.  p.  315. 
Engravings.     Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1021.  ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1. 1.  44. ;  Itin.,  t.  E.  e.  f.  2.  and  3.,  as  Robinw 

ferox. ;  Laxra.  Nov.  Act  Pet.,  15.  t  3.  f.  4.,  as  Robinirt  spinosfssima  ;  and  our  figs.  312.  and  313. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.      Leaves  with  2 — 4  pairs  of  cuneate- 

linear    glabrous    leaflets.      Stipules   small,  spinose. 

Adult  petioles  permanent,  strong,  and  spinose,  twice 
the  length  of  the  leaflets.  Flowers  solitary, 
almost  sessile,  and  of  a  bright  yellow.  Le- 
gume rather  compressed.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  243.)  A  spiny  shrub,  abounding  in  gra- 
velly arid  situations  in  Siberia,  and  also  said 
to  be  plentiful  in  China,  about  Pekin,  where 
branches  of  it  are  stuck  in  clay  upon  the  tops 
of  the  walls,  in  order  that  its  spines  may  pre- 
vent persons  from  getting  over  them.  (Pall. 
Fl.  Ross.,  i.  f.  44.)  In  British  gardens,  into 
which  it  was  introduced  in  1755,  this  species 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  and  flowers  in  April  and  May- 

It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  grafting ;  and  plants,  in  London,  are 

from  1*.  6d.  to  2s.  Qd.  each. 

st  10.  C.   TRAGACANTHoVoEs    Poir.       The  Goat's-thorn-like   Caragana. 

Identification.    Poir.  Suppl.,  2.  p.  90. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  269. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  244. 

Synonymes.     Robfnta  fragacantholdes  Pall  Nov.  Act.  Pet.,  13.  t.  7.,    Astr.,  115.  t.  86.  ;  Robin/a  ma- 

cracantha  Lodd.  Cat. 
Engravings.    Pal).  Nov.  Act  Pet,  10.  t.  7. ;  Astr.,  115.  t.  86. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with  2 — 4  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  silky  leaflets, 
ending  in  a  little  spine.  Stipules  spinescent.  Adult  petioles  permanent, 
strong,  and  spinose,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaflets.  Pedicels  solitary, 
short.  Legume  hoary-villous.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  244.)  A  low  spiny 
shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia,  among  granite  rocks.  Introduced  in  1816,  and 
producing  its  yellow  drooping  flowers  in  April  and  May.  When  grafted 
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standard  high,  it  forms  a  very  singular  object.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  2.v.  bV.  each,  or,  grafted  standard  high,  Is. ;  and  at  Bollwyller, 
3  francs. 

•**   11.  C.  JUHA'TA  Pair.      The  crested  Caragana. 

Identification.     Poir.  Supnl.,  2.  p.  89. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  *2.  p.  i'tW.  ;  Don's  Mill  ,  2.  p.  244. 

Synojit/me.      Robins  jubUa  Pull,  in  Act.  Pet.,  10  t  t).,  Astr.,  p.  113.  t.  85.,  Lodd.  But.  Cab.,  t.  522. 

•••ings.     Pall,  in  Act.  Pet.,  10.  t  6. ;  Astr.,  p.  113.  t.  15.  ;  Lodd.  Bot.    Cab.,  t.  522.,  as   Robfiua 
jublvta. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  4  or  5  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  lanuginously 
ciliated  leaflets.  Stipules  setaceous.  Petioles  somewhat  spinose;  adult 
ones  deflexed,  filiform,  permanent.  Pedicels  solitary,  very  short.  Legume 
glabrous.  Flowers  few  and  white,  suffused  with  red.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  244.) 
A  low  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  18  in.  in  height,  of  a  curious  shaggy  ap- 
pearance, occasioned  by  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  being  bristly  or  thorny, 
and  remaining  on  long  after  the  leaflets  have  dropped  off.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  near  Lake  Baikal ;  and  was  introduced  into  England,  by  Mr. 
Busch,  in  1796.  It  produces  its  white  flowers,  tinged  with  red,  in  April 
and  May,  and  is  increased  by  grafting  on  Caragana  arborescens.  When 
grafted  standard  high,  it  forms  a  very  singular-looking  object. 

&  12.  C.  GRANDIFLO^RA  Dec.     The  great-flowered  Caragana. 

Identification     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  268.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  243. 
Synonijmes.     Robfnta  grandiflbra  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  1.  p.  168. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  oblong-cuneated  approximate  leaflets, 
near  the  tip  of  the  petiole,  which  is  very  short.  Stipules  and  petioles 
spinose.  Pedicels  solitary,  almost  the  length  of  the  calyx,  which  is  gibbose 
at  the  base.  Legume  terete,  acute,  brown,  glabrous.  Flowers  1  in.  long, 

¥jllow.      (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  243.)      A  shrub,  a  native  of  Georgia,  near 
eflis,  producing  yellow  flowers,  which  are  1  in.  long  in  June  and  July.     It 
was  introduced  in  1823,  and  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

a  13.  C.  CHAMLA^GU  Lam.     The  Chamlagu,  or  Chinese  Caragana. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  616. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  268. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p,  243. 
Rob  hurt  Chamlagu  L'Htlrit.  Stirp.,  N.  Du  H.i 


Synonyme. 

Engravings 

fig.  514. 


L'HeYit.  Stirp.,  t.  77. ;  N.  Du  Ham.   Arb.,  2.  t.  21.,  as  Robinm  Chamlagu;  and  our 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  2  pairs 
of  distant,  oval,  or  obovate,  glabrous 
leaflets.  Stipules  spreading,  and,  as 
well  as  the  petioles,  spinose.  Pedicels 
solitary.  Flowers  pendulous,  large, 
and  yellow,  at  length  becoming  red- 
dish. Root  smelling  like  liquorice. 
(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  243.)  A  diffuse 
smooth  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  with  a  thick 
root  and  branching  stem,  with  grey 
bark.  The  branches  are  alternate; 
at  first  upright,  and  then  decumbent. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  singular  appear- 
ance, more  especially  when  just  going 
out  of  flower.  It  was  introduced  in  1773,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  col- 
lections. It  is  generally  propagated  by  separating  the  offsets,  or  by  seeds, 
or  it  may  be  grafted  on  C.  arborescens.  Grafted  on  this  species,  especially 
when  the  stock  is  10ft.  or  12ft.  high,  it  forms  a  singularly  picturesque 
pendulous  tree ;  beautiful  not  only  when  it  is  in  leaf  or  in  flower,  but 
from  the  graceful  lines  formed  by  its  branches,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
when  they  are  completely  stripped  of  their  leaves.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  from  1*.  6d.  to  2*.  6d.  each,  and  grafted  standard  high, 
7*.  6r/. ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  I  dollar. 


AlilJOKLTl.M     AND     FHUTICKTI'M.  1'AHT 

GENUS  XIV. 


HALIMODE'XDttON  Finch.     Tin:  HAI.IMODKMIRON,  or  SALT 
Ijin.  Suxt.   Diadelphia  Decandria. 

liii'iitirii'titii'ii.      1  IM  li.  in  l-itt.  ;   Dee.  I.rguin.  Mt'in.,  ri.  ;    1'roil.,  'J.  p    'JiiM.  ;   Dun's  Mill.,  '_'.  p.  i.'44 
Vynunt/nit:     I  lalodendron  I),;:  Mem.  incd.  in  Sue.  l'/,ys.  <;,-«.,  Mnrch,  IS'Ji,  but  not  of  Petit  Thouai>. 
l)c  nr'.itiu/t.     Koiii  hdli/Hiis,  maritime,  anil  dcndrun,  a  tree;   in  reference  to  the  habitat  of  the  shrubs, 
which  grow  in  dry  naked  >alt  fields  by  the  river  lrti>,  in  Siberia. 

Description,  <$~c.  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  silkv  leaves,  and  purplish  Mowers. 
There  are  only  t\vo  species,  one  of  which  is  probably  only  a  variety.  They 
are  propagated  by  seeds,  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common 
laburnum,  or  on  the  Camgdna  arborescens. 

&    I.    II.  ARGE'NTEUM  Dec.      The  silvery-/r«m/  llalimodendron,  or 
Suit  Tree. 

td,-Ht/ji,-ftii<M.     Dec.  Trod.,  •_'.  p.  I'lR  ;   Don's  Mill..  'J.  p.  'J44. 

St/miHi/incs.     Kobinm  Halodendron  Lin.  I'd.  Sn/>/it.,  riX1.,  1'ull.  /•'/.  Itims.,  t.  Jo.  ;  Caragdna  argentea 

~  I.c/'n.  in  I'nll.  //in.  c<t.  (Sn/i.,  A  pp.  ii.  Ji^).  t.  s  J.  f.  1. 
Fugrtifirt^x.     Pall.  !•"!.  Ko»s.,  t.  oti.  ;  anil  our  fig.  3\~>. 

SJK-C.    C/,ftr.,  AT.       Lea\es    hoar\  .       Peduncles   ^  -flowered.  (Don's  Mill.,    ii. 

p.  -M.) 
Varieties.      I)e  Candolle  mentions  two  forms  of  this  specie's. 

*  //.   a.    1    r  it  feu  re    Dec.   Prod.,    ii.   p.  •'()!).  —  Leaves  hoary  or  silvery. 

Standard  the  .same  length  as  the  keel.  (,V/'///.y  Jtut.  Miig.,  t.  101G.) 
s»  //.    a.   '*   brachi/acina    Dec'.  Prod.  ii.  \).  ^(i!>.  —  Leaves  hoary  or  silvery. 
Standard  one  half  shorter  than  the  wings  and  keel.      Style  short. 

Description,  <.Vr.  An  irregular,  much  branched,  rigid 
shrub,  \\ith  a  strigose  urev  bark,  and  leaves  clothed  with 
a  \\hiti>h  silky  down.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  re- 
sembling those  of  Z/athyrus  tubero.-uis,  both  in  colour  and 
sixe  ;  and  they  ,-:mell  sweet.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  in 
saline  steppes,  near  the  river  Irtis  ;  and,  according  to 
Pallas,  it  is  much  frequented  by  insects,  cspecialh  of  the 
LM-mis  Meloe  /,.,  many  species  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
that  region.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1779,  b\ 
Dr.  Pitcairn  ;  and,  according  to  Martyn's  Miller,  though 
it  flourished  in  British  gardens,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  flowered 
there,  "  probably  for  want  of  the  saline  principle  in  the  soil."  It  has 
been  argued  by  some,  that  the  llalimodendron,  and  other  trees  which  grow 
naturally  in  saline  soils,  should  be  supplied  with  sea  salt  in  a  state  of  culture: 
but,  though  this  may  be  useful  in  some  cases,  experience  proves  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary  in  others;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  success  with  which 
the  species  before  us  is  cultivated  in  British  gardens.  At  present,  it  fkmers  freely 
from  May  to  July,  and,  in  moist  seasons,  later;  and,  when  grafted  standard  high 
on  the  common  laburnum,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  graceful  drooping  trees  that 
can  adorn  a  laun.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nnrserv,  as  there  are  of  most  species  of  Carti^'ind,  and  of  (  'alophaca  wol- 
Lrarica.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  l.s.  to  r^.v.  Cn/.,  grafted  standard 
high,  7.v.  (\d.  ;  at  Bollwyller,  I  franc  .JO  cents  ;  and  at  Ne\\  York,  1  dollar. 


•*   'i.  II.  (  \.)  -.1  KviKi/sc  I;NS  D»n.   Thegreenisli  llalimodendron,  or  Salt  Tree. 

I<l,-ntijii  ,1/1,  ,n        DonV  Mil!.,'..',  p.   Jll. 

s  ////</////;//,  -A.     \{<>\>int,i  trillora  l.'ll,  rit.  Stirp.  \ot<.,  ItiL'.  ;   II.  argenteum  J  subvireacens   1),,:  Prod., 

-.  p.  l»,:i. 

Sjter.  (  //<•//.,  <Vr.  Leaves  greenish.  The  standard  of  the  same  length  as  that 
of  the  k(d.  Pedicels  :4-flowered.  (Dons  Mill.,  ii.  p.  *MI.)  A  shrub,  like 
the  preceding  f>ne,  of  \\hich  it  is,  without  doubt,  onl\  a  variety. 
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CALO'PHACA  Fisch.   THE  CALOPHACA.    Lin.  Syst.  DiadeUphia  Decandria. 

fitcntification.     Fisch.  ined.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  270. 

Derivation.     From  knlus,  beautiful,  and  p/iake,  a  lentil ;  in  allusion  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  and  to 
its  being  one  of  the  leguminaceous  kind. 

Description,  <$c. 
native  of  Siberia. 


There  is  only  one  species,  which  is. a  deciduous  shrub,  a 


tt   1.  C.  WOLGA'RICA  Fisch.     The  Wolga  Calophaca. 

Identification.     Fisch.  in  Litt ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  270. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  244. 

Synonyincs.     (Xt^u-;  nigricans  Pall.  Kin.,  3.  p.  7(54.  t.  G.  g.  f.  3.,  cd.  Gall.  Append.,  No.  358.  t.  101.  f.  1.  ; 

Cytisus  piniiiitus  Fall.  Fl.  lioss.,  1.  t  47. ;  Cytisus  wolgarirus  Lin.  Fil.  Suupl. ,  327.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 

t  48.  ;   ColiUea  wolgarica  Lam.  ;   Adenocarpus  wolgensis  Spreng.  Syst.,  3.  p.  226. 
/•^ravings.      Pall.  Itin.,  3.  p.  ^64.  t.  G.  g.  f.  3.,  ed.  Gall.,  Append.,  No.  358.,  t.  101.  f.  1.,    as   Cytisus 

nigricans;  Pall.  Fl.  lloss.,4.  t.  47.,    as  Cytisus  pinn&tus ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  4S.,  as  Cy"tisus  wol- 

g&ricus  ;  and  our  fig.  316. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaflets  6  or  7  pairs,  or- 
bicular, velvety  beneath,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  244.) 

Description,  $-c.  A  deciduous  shrub,  found 
in  desert  places  near  the  rivers  Don  and 
Wolga,  in  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  in  June,  and  ripening  seeds 
in  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1786 
though,  being  somewhat  difficult  to  propa- 
gate except  by  seeds,  which,  however,  in 
fine  seasons,  it  produces  in  abundance,  it  is 
not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be  in  British 
gardens.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  com- 
mon laburnum,  it  forms  an  object  at  once 
singular,  picturesque,  and  beautiful,  whether 
when  covered  with  blossoms,  or  with  its  fine 
reddish  pods.  Price,  in  the  London  nurse- 
ries, 2s.  Qd.  each,  and  standard  high,  7*.  6d. 
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COLITTEA  R.  Br.    THE  COLUTEA,  or  BLADDER  SENNA.   Lin. 
Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.    11.  Br.  in  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  4.,  p.  325.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  270.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  . 

Derivation.     From  kolouo,  to  amputate.    The  shrubs  are  said  to  die  if  the  branches  are  lopped  off 
is  also  the  name  of  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theophrastus. 


l)c.scrij)tion,  $c.  Shrubs,  with  impari-pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  disposed 
in  axillary  racemes  that  are  shorter  than  the  leaves  ;  few  in  a  raceme.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  270.)  The  flowers  are  yellow  in  most  of  the  species,  and  are 
succeeded  by  bladdery  legumes.  Deciduous  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Nepal.  All  that  have  hitherto 
been  introduced  into  Europe  are  probably  only  varieties  of  one  species. 

a   1.6'.  ARBORE'SCENS  Lin.     The  arborescent  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

Identification.     Lin.   Sp.,  1045.  ;  Dec.  Astr.,  No.  1.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  270.  ;  Don's  Mill  ,  2.  p.  245 

Siftioni/iHfs.     ('.  hirsi'itu  Roth.  Fl.  Germ.,  1.  p.  305. 

£iig>-ai'tn»s.     N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  1  22.  ;  Curt.  Bot  Mag.,  t.  81.  ;  and  our  Jig.  317. 

S/tec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  elliptical,  retuse.  Peduncles  bearing  about  6  yellow 
flowers.  Callosities  of  the  standard  short.  Legumes  closed.  Wild  in 
hedges  and  thickets  in  southern  and  middle  Europe.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  270) 
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A  rapid-growing  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of 
12  ft.  or  14-  ft.  in  8  or  10  years ;  but,  in  British 
gardens,  not  of  long  duration.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  Italy;  and  on  Mount  Vesuvius  is 
found  even  on  the  ascent  to  the  crater,  where 
there  are  scarcely  any  other  plants.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
in  the  south  of  Germany,  and  in  France ;  vary- 
ing in  magnitude  according  to  the  soil  and  the 
situation.  It  was  introduced  in  1570,  and  pro- 
duces its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August; 
the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  large  bladder-like 
legumes,  which,  as  they  ripen,  become  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  contain  15  or  20  seeds.  These 
bladders,  when  pressed,  explode  with  a  crack- 
ling noise.  On  the  Continent,  the  leaves  have 
been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  senna,  and  they  are  also  said  to 
afford  a  grateful  food  for  cattle.  The  seeds,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  or  two, 
are  said  to  excite  vomiting.  In  British  gardens,  the  plant  is  chiefly  valuable 
as  a  bulky  fast-growing  shrub,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  fit  for  almost 
any  situation.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  9//.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller, 
50  cents ;  and  in  New  York,  37^  cents. 

a  2.  C.  (A.)  CRUE'NTA  Alt.  The  bloody-cowered  Colutea,  or  Oriental  Bladder 

Senna. 
Identification.    Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  55. ;  Dec.  Astr.,  No.  3. ;  L'Htfrit  Stirp.  Nov.,  2.  t.  41. ;  Don's 
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?*.    Lam.  Diet,  1.  p.  353. ;  111.,  624.  f.  3. ; 
Du'Ham.,  1.  t.23. ;    Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  119.; 
Krause,  t.  105. ;  and  our  fig.  318. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaflets  obovate,  emar- 
ginate,  glaucous.  Peduncles  bearing 
4— 5  flowers.  Callosities  of  the 
standard  obtuse,  very  small.  Legumes 
opening  at  the  tip.  Corolla,  in 
colour,  between  red  and  saffron-co- 
loured, with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base 
of  the  standard.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  270.)  A  shrub,  like  the  former, 
but  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  with 
leaflets  more  glaucous,  and  more  re- 
tuse.  A  native  of  the  Archipelago, 
Georgia,  and  the  Levant.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1731,  and 
produces  its  reddish  copper-coloured 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Plants  are 
common  in  the  nurseries,  and  they 
are  sold  at  the  same  prices  as  plants  of 
the  preceding  species. 

•  3.  C.  (A.)  ME'DIA  Willd.     The  intermediate  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

Tdcntifir.alian.    Willd.  Enum.,  771.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  270.  ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  1. 140. :  Don's  Mill., 

2.  p.  245. 
Kngravmg.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  140. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaflets  obcordate,  glaucescent.  Peduncles  usually  6-flowered 
Legumes  closed  at  the  apex.  Flowers  orange-coloured.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  24-5.)  A  shrub,  rather  larger  than  the  preceding  sort,  and  differing  from 
it  chiefly  in  having  orange-coloured  flowers.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  two  preceding  sorts. 
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3k  4.  C.  (A.)  HALE'PPICA  Lam.      The  Aleppo  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  :553.  ;  111.,  t.  624.  f.  2.  ;  Dec.  Astr.,  No.  2.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  245. 
Syntmymet.      C.  Pocockii  Ait.  HorL  Kew.,  3.  p.  55.,  Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  129. ;  C.  i'stria  Mill.  Diet., 

No.  2  ,  t.  100.  ;   C.  procumbens  L'lUrit.  Stirp.  Nov.,  2.  t.  42. 
Engravings.     Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  129. ;  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2.  t.  100. ;  L'Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.,  2.  t.  42. 

Spec.  Char.,  $rc.  Leaflets  roundishly  elliptical,  very  obtuse,  mucronate.  Pe- 
duncles bearing  3  yellow  flowers.  Callosities  of  the  standard  lengthened, 
ascending.  Legumes  closed.  Smaller  than  C.  arborescens.  It  often 
occurs,  in  middle  Europe,  that  plants  of  C.  haleppica  are  killed  by  the 
winter.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  270.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and 
closely  resembling  C.  arborescens,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  variety.  Price 
the  same  as  that  of  C.  arborescens. 

*  5.  C.  NEPALE'NSIS  Hook.     The  Nepal  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

Identification.     Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  2622.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  245. 
Engravings.    Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2622.  ;  and  our  fig.  319. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets 
roundish-elliptic,  retuse. 
Racemes  drooping,  few- 
flowered.  Callosities  of 
standard  papilliform.  Le- 
gumes rather  coriaceous, 
pubescent.  (Don's  Mill., 
ii.  p.  245.)  A  shrub,  from 
Nepal,  in  1822,  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  in  Au- 
gust and  September.  In 
its  native  country,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  10ft. ;  but  it  is  not  yet  com- 
mon in  British  gardens.  Plants,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  are  5s.  each. 

GENUS  XVJI. 


^STRA'GALUS  Dec. 


THE    MILK  VETCH. 

Decandria. 


Lin.   Syst.  Diadelphia 


Identification.    Dec.   Astrag.,   No.  5.  ed.  maj.  p.  22.  and  p.  79. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  291. :    Don's  Mill.,  ?. 

p.  253. 

Synonyme.     .Astragalus  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others. 
Derivation.    From  astragalos,  the  vertebra  ;  the  seeds  in  the  legumes  of  some  species  being  squeezed 

into  a  squarish  form,  so  as  to  look  something  like  the  joints  of  the  backbone;  or,  perhaps,  from 

aster,  a  star,  and  gala,  milk.     It  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  shrub  by  Greek  writers.  (Don's  Mill., 

2.  p.  253.) 

«.  1.  A.  T^AGACA'NTHA  L.    The  Goat's  Thorn  Milk  Vetch,  or  Great  Goat's 

Thorn . 

Identification.    Lin.   Sp.,  1073.  ;  Pall.    Astr.,  t.  4.  f.  1,2.:  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  100.;  Woodr.  Mcd. 

Bot,  276.  t.  98.  ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  84. 
Synonymes.     A.  massiliensis  Lam.  Diet.,   1.  p.  320.,   Dec. 

Astr.,  No.  96.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  266. 

Engravings.  Pall.  Astr.,  t.  4.  f.  1, 2.  ;  Duh.  Arb.,  2.  1 100. ; 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,  276.  t.  98. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  84. ; 
Lob.  Icoa,  2.  t.  27.  ;  Garid.  Aix,  469.  t.  104.  :  and  our 
fig.  320. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Peduncles  usually  4-flow- 
ered,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  leaves. 
Calyxes  cylindrical,  with  5  short  blunt  teeth. 
Leaves  with  9 — 11  pairs  of  elliptic  hoary 
leaflets.  (Don's  Mill.,\.  p.  266.)  The  flow- 
ers are  purplish  or  white,  and  are  disposed 
on  axillary  peduncles,  so  short  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  at  all  conspicuous 
above  the  leaves.  A  low,  prickly,  glaucous 
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shrub,  with  persistent  leaves,  seldom  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height.  After  the 
leaflets  drop  off,  the  petioles  become  indurated,  so  as  to  give  the  plant 
the  appearance  of  being  densely  covered  with  spines.  It  is  a  native  of 
Marseilles  and  Narbonne,  in  sandy  places,  as  well  as  of  Corsica  and 
Mauritania,  and  was  introduced  in  1640.  It  was  treated  by  Miller  as  a 
distinct  genus,  under  its  old  name  of  7Vagacantha;  and  he  describes 
four  species ;  one  of  which  was  a  native  of  Marseilles  and  Italy,  with  large 
white  flowers,  which  appears  to  be  Lamarck's  A.  massiliensis ;  a  second,  a 
native  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and  a  third,  a  native  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  also  with  white  flowers ;  and  a  fourth,  a  native 
of  Spain,  with  flowers  of  a  dirty  white.  None  of  these,  it  would  ap- 
pear, are  the  same  as  the  species  now  before  us,  which  has  decidedly 
purplish  flowers.  It  is  stated  in  Thompson's  Dispensatory,  and  in 
books  generally,  that  the  ylstragalus  TVagacantha  produces  the  gum 
tragacanth ;  but  the  accounts  respecting  the  production  of  the  gum  by 
this  plant  are  so  unsatisfactory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  credence  to 
them.  Tournefort  says  that  he  examined  the  plants  which  produce  the  gum 
tragacanth  upon  Mount  Ida ;  and  from  his  remarks  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  gum  is  obtained  from  A.  TVagacantha  and  A.  creticus  (fig.  321.);  which 


last  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land ;  but  Siebuhr,  in  his  Voyage  de  Crete, 
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could  not  find  any  proof  that  the  A.  creti- 
cus produced  any  gum.  La  Billardiere, 
who  visited  Mount  Lebanon,  says  that 
the  gum  is  there  obtained  from  a  species 
which  he  calls  A.  gummifer,  and  that  the 
shepherds  go  in  search  of  it  during  night, 
or  after  a  heavy  dew  ;  whereas  Tournefort 
says  that  it  can  only  be  collected  during 
the  great  heats  of  the  day.  On  the  whole, 
the  subject  of  the  gum  appears  involved  in  a  degree  of  uncertainty  not 
less  than  that  of  the  species.  All  that  we  can  state  with  certainty  is. 
that  there  is  a  plant  bearing  the  name  of  Astragalus  TVagacantha  in  British 
gardens,  and  that  it  merits  a  place  in  collections,  as  a  very  curious  little 
shrub.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  it  sometimes  ripens  in 
England,  or  by  cuttings.  It  requires  a  dry  soil,  and  a  sunny  situation. 

App.  i.   Other  ligneous  Species  of  Astragalus  in  Cultivation. 

In  our  Hortus  Britannicus  will  be  found  above  a  ,lozen  other  species  of  ^ 
Astragalus,  marked  as  technically  ligneous ;  but  they  are  of  such   low 
growth,  as  to  be  much  more  n't  for  cultivating  as  herbaceous  plants,  than 

as  shrubs.     If  we  were 

to  admit  them,  we  should 

be  compelled   to    admit 

the  common    pink    and 

carnation,  and,   indeed, 

all      those      herbaceous 

plants  which  retain  their 

leaves  during  winter.  On 

rockwork  some  of  them 

may  be  introduced  ;  and 

among    these    we    may 

mention,  as   to  be  pro- 
cured   from    Loddiges's 

arboretum,    A.  altuicus 

Lodd.  Cab. ;  A  arislatus 

L'Herit.  Stirp.,  170.,  with  yellow  flowers,  which  is  figured  in  Bot.  Cab.  t.  1278.,  and  our  fig.  322.; 
A.  brcvtfdlnis,  with  a  purplish  flower,  figured  in  Hot.  Cab.,  t  1388.,  and  our  Jig.  323.  ;  and  A.  mas- 
siJii-nsis  Lam.,  which  is  probably,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a  variety  of  A.  7'raguc;'mtha,  with  white- 
flowers  instead  of  purplish  ones. 

App.  ii.  Hardy  Species  of  Astragalus  not  yet  introduced. 

A.  aborigindrum  Richards  in  Franklin's  Journ.  Append.,  p.  746.  Plant  sufTYuticose,  erect.  Leaves 
with  ~>  pairs  of  lanceolate-linear  hoary-pubescent  leaflets.  Racemes  axillary,  loose,  extending  beyond 
the  leaves.  Native  of  arctic  America.  Flowers  white  or  bluish.  The  keel  decidedly  blue.  Roots 
long  and  yellow,  like  those  of  liquorice;  and  gathered  in  the  spring,  bv  the  Crop  and  Stone  Indians, 
as  an  article  of  food.  ;  /)on'.v  Mill..  '2.  p.  2fi8.) 
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App.  1.  Sujfruticose  hardy  Species  belonging  to  the  Tribe  Ute<z. 


Dorycnium  Tourn.  is  a  genus,  the  species  of  which  were  included  by  Linnaeus  under  ibtus.  They 
are  herbs,  or  subshrubs,  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  with  the  stipules  in  the  same  form  as  the  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  usually  numerous,  in  small  heads,  and  white  or  pale  red  ;  they  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, and  grow  from  1  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height ;  but,  though  technically  they  are  ligneous,  they  are  much 
better  calculated  for  being  treated  as  herbaceous  plants  than  as  shrubs.  D.  sujfruticbsum  Vill., 
Autus  .Dorycnium  L.,  (Lob.  Icon.,  2.  p.  51.  f.  1.  and  2.)  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  hoary 
leaves  and  shoots,  and  white  flowers,  with  the  keel  reddish.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September,  and 
has  been  in  cultivation  since  1640.  D.  rectum  Ser.  (Barrel.  Icon.,  t.  544.),  Zotus  rictus  /,.,  has  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers.  D.  latifblium  Willd.  has  white  flowers.  D.  hirsiitum  Ser.,  Lotus  hirsutus 
L.,  has  larger  pale  red  flowers.  D.  tomentbsum  G.  Don,  D.  hirsutum  var.  inc&num  Ser.,  has  large 
pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  D.  argtnteum  Delil.  (Ft.  ^Egypt.,  113. 
t.  40.)  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  has  yellow  flowers,  streaked  with  bay  colour. 


App.  II.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of\.btece. 

The  number  of  half-hardy  ligneous  species  belonging  to  this  section  is  con- 
siderable :  but,  as  they  are  all  beautiful,  and  most  of  them  natives  of  Australia, 
and  not  very  tender,  we  shall  notice  one  or  two  species  of  most  of  the  genera  ; 
referring  the  reader,  for  other  species  already  in  the  country,  to  our  Hortus 
Britannicus  ;  and,  for  those  not  yet  introduced,  to  Don's  Miller.  All  the  species 
are  of  easy  culture,  in  light  sandy  soil,  in  sand  and  peat,  loam  and  peat,  or 
sand,  loam,  and  leaf  mould ;  and  they  are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  sand  under  a  glass. 
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Hovea  R.  Br.  is  a  very  beautiful  genus  of  New  Holland  shrubs,  with  purple  or  violet-coloured  flow, 
ers,  all  of  which  will  grow  in  cold-pU*,  or  against  a  wall,  if  the  frost  be  completely  excluded.  The  hand 
somest  species  is  considered  to  be 
H.  Ctk\  Bonp.  (Bot.  Reg.,  280.,  and 
ourjig.  324.),  a  shrub,  introduced  in 
1818,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
4  ft  or  5  ft  H.  latifblia  Lodd.  (Bot. 
Cab.,  t30.,  and  our  fig.  325.)  is  a 
very;fine  species,  with  the  standard 
of  the  flower  blue,  and  the  keel  pur- 
ple. H.  lanceolata  Sims  (Bot.  Mag., 
t.  1764.)  has  purplish  blue  flowers. 
One  great  advantage  of  all  the 
species  is,  that  they  commence 
flowering  in  March,  and  continue 
profusely  covered  with  flowers  for 
3  or  4  months.  They  are  admirable 
conservatory  plants. 

Plagiolbbium  ilicifdltum  Swt.  (Fl. 
Austr.,  No.  2.,  note)  is  a  singularly 
beautiful  plant,  known  in  the  nur-  _ 
series  as  Hbvea  ilicifblia  ;  but  it  is  -r 
rather  difficult  to  cultivate.  P.  cho-  ~" 
rozemtefdlium  Swt.  (Fl.  Austr.,  No. 
2.),  the  Hbvea  chorozemsefolia  of 
the  nurseries,  is  a  handsome  little 
evergreen  shrub,  which,  according 
to  Sweet,  will  grow  quite  well  in  a 
pit,  without  any  artificial  heat 

Platylbbinm  Sm.  is  a  genus  of 
New  Holland  shrubs,  of  which  four 
beautiful  species  have  been  intro- 
duced. P.  formbsum  Smith  (Bot. 

tfiR,  ami [our  Jig.  326.)  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  and  produces  its  fine  large  yellow  flowers, 
tinged  with  red,  from  June  to  August.     P.  triangulure  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1580.)  is  a  native  of  Van 
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ind,  consequently,  tolerably  hardy.     It   also  prows  about  the  height  of  4ft.,  and 
.'  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

I>intni\c\i  Vent,  is  a  genus  of  New  Holland  shrubs, 
with  compressed  branches,  sometimes  apparently 
without  IcaM-;.  />'.  ,->tS'-td  Sieb  ^trf.  I'l.  Austr  , 
t  ',]  •  the  15.  re. fa  of  lid.  Cnli  ,  t.  111:-'.'  grows 
L' ft.  high,  and  produces  its  \ellow  Mowers  from 
April  to  June.  li.  microphfi'lla  Smith  Jint.  Call., 
t.  7  .">•>.'•  has  the  branches  less  compressed  and  leafy, 
and  the  Mowers  with  the  standard  yellow,  and  red  at 
the  base,  and  the  keel  of  a  brownish  purple.  It 
IfJ'^f  grows  to  the  height  of  i.'  ft. 

d'c-'/ia  \<>t;f:  lai  Salisb.    />',</.  M{i«.,t.  l).Vx,and  our 

*>_»'s.— '          li-.    ;_'".,   is  a  native  of  \ 'an  Diemen's  Land,  which 

V_-       -•     ha-  been  in  the  country  since  17!' i.      It  prows  to  the 

1\       /      he  Jit  of  4ft..  and  produces  its  yellow  Mowers,  hav. 

V-'       nip  the  base  of  the  standard  red,' from  April  to  July. 

4    1      There  are  two  other  species,  (/'.  fn<bi:s<;-ns  Hot.  Map., 

.')i(J  (  r  /v     t.  1  HII.,  and  G.  fnilys^'rimi   Hot.  Hep.,  t.  L'.JT.  ;  both 

'    "i     of   which,    belli','    natives  of  Van    Diemen's    Land, 

,     are    doubtles-,  tolerably  hardy. 

*  .SV,;//ia  (l,-nt,'.ta  H.  Hr.  //,//.  I!,-*;.,  t.  I?:;.;.,  and  our 
f.  ,  ,  -,,,,]  S.  an-iiisfij'dliit  Hot.  Hep,  t.  I'.'iJii..  are  elegant  New  Hoi- 
"l.fnd  ~-hrub-.  growing  t»  the  height  of  I  ft.,  and  flowering  from  De- 

'r,-ini'l,-t''i"\  i  i;l'ii':i-ii  Sims  I), it.  Cnb.,t.  7n'l.,  Hut.  /iVi,'.,  t.  ~~>[).,  and  our  .// us.  ;>2!>,  ."'>0.1  and  T.  rc- 
t  i^.i  H  Hr  /A-/",  Vr/_'.,  t-  --;>'V  are  eh-pant  New  Holland  shrubs,  growing' to  the  height  of  oft.,  and 
flowering  from  March  t-i  June.  The  Mowers  are  of  a  line  crimson  colour. 

/,',;'//ia  Tliiin1'-  i-  an  African  gc:ius,  of  which  eleven  species,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ha'.e'been  described,  and  several  have  been  introduced.  The  general  appearance  of  these  shrubs  is 
th  it  of  (  vti-u-  or  Sp.irlimn  ;  and  they  usually  grow  to  the  height  of,;  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  produce  their 
yellow  Mowers  in  June  and  July.  R.  trijl'ora  15ot.  Mag.,  t.  S.;!'.,  and  our  figs.  C>-',\,  .;.>_'.,  will  aflbrd  a 


is  a  Cape  genus,  of  which  there  are  two 

-_,  '  sj)"c:es  intro<luced  :    J'.   it»if>li'.riftni/i.t   Dec. .and  /".  ;;,-r- 

f',t.-.'i'<i  Dec.,  the  C'rotaUiriaamplexicaulisof  Lam.  Diet.. 
U.  p.  1!'4. 

~"  •'•'  II  ifl», H\A  /-.  is  a  C'ape  genus,  of  which  11  species  have 

been   described,  and    nearly  half   as  many   introduced. 

/;.  rn-nnta    L.  (Hut.  M>'^.,  t.  "74.)  prows  to  the  height 

•     i  '     ''.,..      of  o  fr  ,  and  produces  its  yellow  Mowers,  which  are  less 

•   '\-.       .     '*•>  '    v.llous  than  those  of  the'other  species  of  the  genus,  in 


"•V ' 

•(    V 
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July  and  August. 

Achi/ri>nin  i'i7/<,sa  \Vendl.  Hurt.  IL-rrrnh.,  \.  t.  V2.(  is 
a  New'  Holland  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of 'J  ft.  or 
ill.,  with  yellow  axillary,  pedicellate  Mowers,  which 
appear  in  .July  and  August. 

I.i]ii\ri<i  sjilnc'i-ira  L.  .lint.  Miif-.,  t  1:41.;  Huf.  ('„/,., 
t  iii'^  is  a  Cape  shrub,  with  shiniiiK  leaves,  and  (lowers  •/  ^. 

ii    dispo-eil  in  spherical  heads,  of  a  yellowi-h-brown  colour, 

drying  black.      It  prows  to  the  height  of  ti  ft.,  flowering  in  July  and  August  ;  and  is 

''V'l-^.v'/'/'va'/Tr.'is'a  gei.ii'-'of '('ape  shrubs,  of  which  IT,  species  are  described  in 
Don"-  Mii/i-r.  and  Hi-ally  h.df  a-  many  introduced.  The  species  have  simple  nuite 
,.,,!, re,  ex-tipulate  leaves,  and  v<-ll,,w 'flowers,  which  are  dis,M,sod  either  ,n  hi  ad.S 
umbels,  or  snikfs.  I'.  >',.•,/  t,i  Dec.  :/,'-/.  U<t»  ,  t.'2."J.;.  prows  to  the  height  of  4ft., 
J  andtlow.-rs  m  Ma>  and  June. 

I'l-'itii/nrio  is  an  c-xten>,ve  genus,  of  nhich  no  fewer  than  I4:>  species  are  descrihe<I 

in  Don'-  M:ll,;-.     They  are    herbs,   ,„-    siibshrubs,   with    simple  or  palmately  coin- 

,  ami  llotti-r-i  u.Mially  o;  a  yellow  c«,].,ur.     'J'hey  are  native?  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  North 

t!\  h-rbaceous;    but  one  or'two  n|  theC.pc  Millruticosc  ,-pecics  may  be  considere<l  as 

.  {ntlrln'llit  Andr.    I'm!    /.'-//.,(.   117.;  H"l.  .V./;'.,t.  lii:!'     is  a  native  of  the  (ape  of  (iood 


1  Ihre, 

(ape  gem 


rs  in  July  and  August, 
es  and  purple   Mowers,  a 
and  July, 
and  two  are  in  rultiva- 
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lion.    They  arc  Cape  shrubs,  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  with  trifoliolatc  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in 
racemes.     Y.  uhconiuta  Thunb.  (the  Crotalfcria  floribunda  of  But.   Cab.,  t.  509.,  and  our  Jig.  33*.) 

ned  in  honour  of  Conrad  Luddites  of  Hackney,  to  the  liberality  and  kindness  of 
lose  sons  our  present  work  is  much  indebted)  Miiliiiifulin  Hot  Mag.,  t.  59<i.,  and  our  Jit.  334.,  is  a 
.pe  shrub,  -.vith  trifoliolate  leaves  and  pinkish  flowers,  with  the  keel  of  a  dark  purple  at  the  apex.  It 
ows  to  the  height  of  3  Jt.,  and  is  an  elegant  plant  when  in  flower. 
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Dichllus  Dec.  is  a  Cape  genus,  of  which  3  species  have  been  described.  They  are  subshrubs, 
growing  to  the  height  of  oft  ,  with  smooth  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers. 

Lebech\a  Thunb.  is  a  Cape  genus  of  shrubs,  or  subshrubs,  with  simple  or  trifoliolate  leaves,  with  the 
general  habit  of  Genista.  Eleven  species  have  been  described,  and  3  or  4  have  been  introduced.  /.. 
scpidria  Thunb.,  the  Spfirtium  sepiarium  of  L.,  ami  Ptuk.  Aim.,  t.  424.  f.  1.,  was  introduced  in  1820, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  (i  ft.,  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
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Sarcophljllum  camdsum  Thimb.  (Dot.  Mag.,  t.  2502.,  and  our  Jig.  336.)  is  a  smooth  Cape  shrub.with 
fleshy  filiform  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  from  May  to  August. 

hspiilalhus  I,,  is  a  genus  of  Cape  shrubs,  of  which  81  i  species  have  been  described  in  Don's  Miller, 


and  about  that  number  introduced.  They  are  almost  all  shrubs,  or  under.-hrubs,  with  leaves  in  fas 
cicles,  and  yellow  flowers  furnished  with  bractcoles.  A.  ca/Josa  L.  (Hut.  Mag.,  t.  'J329.,  and  our  Jig.  335.) 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  genus. 

Keqiiiinia.  Dec  is  a  p-nus  of  African  shrubs,  of  which  one  species,  It  spfiarosperma  Dec.  Le"g. 
Mem.,  i).  t.  3S.,  is  a  Cape  shrub,  grows  to  the  height  of  1  ft. ;  but  it  is  not  yet  introduced. 

Xnthi'/lUs  is  a  genus  containing  some  undershrubs,  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  which  are  half-hardy,  and  some  of  them  neaily  hardy  A  B'trba 
Jdvis  L.  (Hot.  Mag.,  t.  1927.,  and  our  Jig.  337.),  the  Vulnerana  Burba  Jbvis  ;j^7 
Lam.,  and  RaibaJori*  argyrophjlla  Mirnch,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  8ft.;  a  native  of  Spain,  Barbary,  the  Levant,  and 
Italy,  on  rocks  ;  and  it  has  been  cultivated  in  frames  in  'England  since  1640. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the  flowers  pale  yellow;  the  whole  plant  having 
a  silvery  appearance,  whence  it  derives  the  names  of  Jupiter's  beard,  and  the 
silver  bush.  The  elegance  of  this  shrub  did  not  escape  the  ancients ;  and 
IMim  mentions  its  beauty  ;  adding,  that  it  d.slikes  water,  and  that  it  makes  a 
very  elegant  ornament  for  gardens  when  clipped  into  a  round  shape.  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Dioscorules  as  good  for  healing  wounds,  by  the  application 
of  its  leaves.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  shrubs  that  can  be  planted  against  a  con- 
servative wall.  It  will  grow  in  any  light  soil,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, or  by  seeds,  which  are  sometimes  ripened  against  a  south  wall. 

A.  ci/fr.siJ /tics  L.  (Barrel.  Icon.t  t.  1182.)  a  native  of  Spain,  and  the  south  of 
France,  was  introduced  in  1731.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  forms 
a  neat  little  frame  shrub,  almost  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

A.  lli-n>/('inn\;i'  L.  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  2;V7b'.)  is  a  native  of  Corsica,  Crete,  and  Palestine.  It  forms  a  spiny 
shrub,  with  pubescent  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  from  April  till  July.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1789,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  from  2ft.  to  3ft.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  which  has 
been  two  years  in  the  open  border  in  the  Kew  Garden,  without  any  protection  whatever. .  A.  Aspa- 
lathi  Dec.,  Spartiuro  cn'ticum  Dcsf,  (But.  Cab.,  t.  1169.)  resembles  the  preceding  species,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  only  a  variety  of  it. 

A.  n-inncca  L.  (Hot.  Mag .,  t.  (~f>.)  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and  has  riu,hv  branches,  and  bluish  purple 
flowers. 
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A  Genista;  Dufour.,  A.  spttndens  Willd.,  A.  fndica  Lour.,  and  A.  sericea  Lag.,  are  species  which 
have  not  yet  been  introduced.  A.  heterophylla  L.  is  a  procumbent  species,  a  native  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  introduced  in  1768,  but  now,  it  is  believed,  lost. 


3E8 


Medicago  L.  is  a  genus  chiefly  consisting  of  her- 
baceous plants  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  shrubs 
or  undershrubs  belonging  to  it  that  may  be  con- 
sidered half-hardy.  The  species  are  mostly  na- 
tives of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and 
the  north  of  Africa,  37.  arbdrea  L.  (N.  Du 
Hawi.,4.;t.  44.,  and  our  fig.  338.),  the  lucerne  en 
arbre  of  the  French,  is  a  native  of  Italy,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  flowers 
from  May  to  November.  It  has  been  known  to 
stand  out  5  or  6  years  in  dry  borders,  without 
any  protection,  and  to  attain  a  considerable  size 
when  trained  against  a  wall.  In  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden  there  is  a  plant  11  ft.  high,  with 
a  stem  6J  in.  in  diameter ;  there  is  also  one  of 
considerable  size  in  the  Kew  Garden;  and 
there  was  formerly  a  large  one  trained  against  a 
wall  in  the  gardens  at  Syon. 

Melildtus  arbdrea  Castagne  in  Litt  (Dec.  Prod., 
2.  p.  187.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  177.)  is  a  shrub,  with 
trifoliolate  leaves,  and  stipules  adhering  to  the 
petiole :  cultivated  about  Constantinople,  where  it  grows  15  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  in.  in  diameter. 
It  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  year  1826,  and  produces  its  white  flowers  from  July  to 
September  ;  but  it  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  collections.  It  is,  doubtless,  as  hardy  as  Medicago 
arbbrea. 

L.btus'L.  contains  two  or  three  species,  somewhat  ligneous,  that  might  deserve 
trial  against  a  conservative  wall.  They  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lotus  creticus  L.  (Cav. 
Icon.,  2.  p.  44.  t.  156.)  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Candia,  and  Spain.  It  is  a  slender 
shrub,  not  higher  than  l£ft.  or  2ft,  producing  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
September.  L.  anthyllo'tdes  Vent.  Malm.,  p.  92.  t.  92.,  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  yellow  flowers.  L.  atropurpureus  Dec.  has  dark 
purple  flowers.  L.  jacobce'us  L.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  79.,  and  our  fig.  339.)  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  De  Verde  Islands,  and  has  been  in  culture  since  1714. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft,  with  a  dark  purple  corolla,  almost  black,  and  339 
the  standard  yellowish.  There]  is  a  variety  with  yellow  flowers.  This, 
and  all  the  other  species  of  Lblus,  flower  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  are, 
consequently,  all  very  desirable  for  low  conservative  walls,  of  from  3  ft.  to 
5  ft.  in  height.  L.  Broussonetn  L.  and  L.  spectdbilis  are  splendid  Teneriffe 
species,  introduced  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  and  to  be  procured  in  the  Milford 
Nursery. 

CarmichaeYia.  australis  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Reg.,  912.)  is  a  New  Zealand  shrub, 
with  flat  branches,  and  bluish  flowers.  The  leaves,  which  are  trifoliolate 
or  pinnate,  drop  off  soon  after  they  are  expanded.  This  shrub  grows  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.,  flowering  profusely  from  May  to  September.  From  its 
native  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  as  hardy  as  Medicago  ar- 
borea,  and  that  it  would  thrive  equally  well  against  a  conservative  wall. 

Psordlea  L.  is  a  genus  of  herbaceous  and  suffruticose  species,  64  of  which 
have  been  described  :  they  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
North  America ;  and  some  few  of  the  ligneous  species  are  half-hardy. 

P.  bitumindsa  L.  (Lam.  III.,  t.  614.  £  1.)  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  exposed  places,  and 
has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  green-houses  since  1670.  It  is  common  in  the  rocks  between  Genoa  and 
Nice,  where  it  is  seldom  seen  higher  than  2  ft.  or  3  ft. ; 
but,  planted  out  in  the  open  border,  it  attains  twice  or 
thrice  that  size.  The  flowers  smell  like  black  currants, 
and  the  leaves  like  bitumen.  P.  glanduldsa  L.  (Bot. 
Mag.,t.  990.,  and  our  figs.  340,341.),  is  a  native  of  Chili ; 
and,  in  gardens  about  London,  it  seems  very  nearly 
hardy.  The  flowers  are  bluish  purple,  and  the 
wings  and  keel  white.  The  whole  plant,  when  bruised, 
has  the  smell  of  rue.  In  its  native  country,  the  leaves 
are  applied  to  heal  wounds,  and  an  infusion  of  the 
;:|  roots  ;is  given  as  a  purgative.  There  is  a  plant  of 
H  this  species  in  the  open  ground,  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery,  which  has  stood  there  several  years,  is  now 
7  ft.  high,  and  flowers  and  ripens  seeds  every  year ; 
one  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  has  stood 
against  a  wall  since  1831,  without  protection  :  it  grows 
rapidly,  and  appears  quite  hardy.  P.pube'scens  Balb. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  t.  968.)  is  a  native  of  Peru,  with  bright  blue 
flowers.  P.  plicata  Delil.  is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  P.  obtusifblia  Dec.  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  but  neither  has  yet  been  introduced.  There  are  some  other  ligneous  species  men- 
tioned in  Don's  Miller  as  not  being  sufficiently  known. 

Indigofera  L,  is  a  genus  including  above  140  species,  among  which  is  I.  tinctc>ria,  which  produces 
the  common  indigo  of  the  shops.  Some  of  the  species  are  ligneous,  and  natives  of  Africa  or  Asia  ; 
but,  as  they  are  generally  of  low  growth,  they  are  not  very  desirable  for  planting  out  against  a  low 
wall.  7.  denudata  Jacq.  (Bot.  Cab.,  t.  500.,  and  our  fig.  342.)  has  red  flowers,  streaked  with  dark  lines. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  flowers  from  May  till  July. 

7.  amce^na  Ait.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  300.)  grows  to  the  height  of  3ft,  and  has  dark  red  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  May  and  June  7.  atropurpurea  Hamilt.  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1816.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6ft.,  and  produces  its  dark  shining  purple  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
7.  australis  Willd.  (Bot.  Cab.,  1. 149.,  and  our  fig.  343.)  is  a  native  of  New  Holland.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  4ft,  and  has  rose-coloured  flowers.  7.  sylvatica  Sieb.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3000.),  the  I.  angulata  of 
Bot.  Reg.,  t.  2758.,  is  also  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  It  is  a  very  showy 
plant,  producing  its  flowers  from  May  to  June.  Various  other  green-house  species,  already  intro- 
duced, will  be  found  enumerated  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus ;  and  many,  not  introduced,  are  described 
in  Don's  Miller. 
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Swainsdnia  Salisb.  is  a  genus  of  elegant  New  Holland  shrubs,  all  beautiful,  and  well  deserving  a 
place  against  a  low  conservative  wall  in  a  mild  locality.     S.  galcgifdlia  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.792.,  and 


our  fig.  344.)  grows  to  the  height  of  3ft. ;  and  produces  red  flowers  from  June  to  August.    There  \t 

a  variety  of  this  with  white  flowers,  figured  in  Bot.  Reg.,t.  994.    S.  coronillcefblia  Salisb.  (Bot.  Mag., 

t 1725.)  and  S.  lessertimfblia  Dec.  are  rather  herbaceous  than  ligneous  ; 

but  their  flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  and,  when  kept  in  a  frame 

during  winter,  and  turned  out  in  the  borders  in  spring,  they  make  a  fine 

appearance. 

Lesstrtia  Dec.  contains  some  undershrubs,  one  or  two  of  which  have 
been  introduced.  L.fruticdsa  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  970.,  and  our  fig.  345.) 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  3ft, 
and  produces  its  purple  flowers  in  July  and  August 

Sutherland™  frutescens  R.  Br.,  Colutea  frutescens  L. 
(Sot.  Mag.,  t.  181. ;  and  our/g.  346.)  is  a  hoary  shrub, 
with  large,  elegant,  scarlet,  showy  flowers,  a  native  of  th, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  fte 
or  4ft.,  flowering  from  June  to  August;  and,  in  very, 
mild  winters,  it  will  stand  in  the  borders  without  protec- 
tion. S.  microphylla  Burch.  is  another  Cape  species, 
which  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 
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CORONI'LLA  Neck.    THE  CORONILLA.    Lin.  Syst.    Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.     Neck.  Elem.,  No.  1319. ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  630.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  309. 
Synoni/me.    Coronf  lla  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others. 
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Derivation.    From  corona,  a  crown,  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  in  crowns,  or  umbels, 
at  the  tops  of  the  peduncles. 

Description,  $c.  The  ligneous  species  are  hardy  or  half-hardy,  deciduous 
or  subevergreen,  shrubs,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  or  Asia,  with  inipari- 
pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  on  pedicels  disposed  in  umbels  placed  on  axillary 
peduncles.  They  are  all  highly  ornamental,  and  most  of  them  produce  seeds 
in  England,  by  which,  or  by  cuttings,  they  are  easily  propagated. 

a  1.  C.  E'MERUS  L.     The  Scorpion  Senna  Coronilla. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1046. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  309.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  274. 

Synonymes.     E'merus  m^jor  Mill.  Icon.,  1. 132.  f.  1.,  and  E.  minor,  f.  2.  ;  C.  pauoiflbra  Lam.  Fl.  Fr. 

Engravings.    Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  445. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  131. ;  Mill.  Icon.,  t.  132. ;  and  OUT  fig.  347. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Shrubby,  gla- 
brous. Its  leaves  are  at- 
tended by  minute  stipules, 
and  have  5 — 7  obovate  leaf- 
lets. Its  flowers  are  yellow, 
disposed  3  upon  a  peduncle. 
The  claws  of  the  petals  are 
thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
The  legume  is  rather  cylin- 
drical than  compressed,  and 
its  joints  separate  slowly  and 
unobviously,  but  they  do  se-  347 
parate.  It  is  spontaneous  in 
hedges  and  thickets  of  middle 
and  southern  Europe,  and  of  Tauria.  (Dec.  Prod.,\\.  p.  309.)  Introduced 
in  1596,  and  flowering  from  April  to  June.  Height  10ft.  Before  the 
flowers  are  expanded,  the  corolla  is  partly  red  externally,  mostly  so  towards 
the  tips  of  the  petals ;  and  the  mingling  of  the  yellow  flowers,  with  flower 
buds  more  or  less  red,  and  the  elegant  foliage,  render  this  hardy  shrub  a 
very  desirable  one  for  its  beauty.  Perhaps  it  flemishes  most  in  a  sunny 
sheltered  situation,  ami  a  dry  soil.  It  bears  clipping  pretty  well,  and  would 
form  a  beautiful  hedge.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  9d.  each  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  50  cents  ;  and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

*  2.  C.  JU'NCEA  L.     The  rushy-branched  Coronilla. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1047. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  309. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  274. 

Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  820.  ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,t.  235. ;  Barrel.  Icon.,  1. 133. ;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.,1.  p.  2. 
t.  383.  f7  2. ;  and  our  fig.  348. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Shrubby,  glabrous.  Branches  rush-like, 
round,  bearing  but  few  leaves ;  the  latter  are  attended  by 
minute  stipules,  and  have  3 — 7  leaflets,  that  are  linear  ob- 
long, obtuse,  and  rather  fleshy;  the  lowest  leaflets  being 
rather  distant  from  the  base  of  the  petiole.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  5 — 7  in  an  umbel.  The  claws  of  the  petals  are 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  legume  is  rather  com- 
pressed, and  its  joints  separate  obviously.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  309.)  The  whole  plant  is  very  glaucous.  Native  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  introduced  in  1756.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  produces  its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  deserves  a  place  in  collections,  oti  account  of  the  singularity  of 
its  rush-like  slender  branches,  which,  like  those  of  /Spartium  ^'unceum,  are 
partly  destitute  of  leaves. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of'  Coromlla. 

The  half-hardy  species  of  this  genus  are  eminently  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
known  to  live  for  years  in  the  open  border,  in  a  dry  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Against 
a  wall,  they  will  live  with  very  little  protection,  producing  their  beautiful  yellow  flowers  early  in 
spring  (one  species,  C.  stipularis,  in  March) ;  and  continuing  flowering  throughout  the  sumiiicr. 
As  they  produce  abundance  of  seeds,  a  stock  of  plants  may  always  be  kept  in  pots  or  cold-pits,  and 
turned  out  into  the  open  borders,  where  they  will  flower  freely  throughout  the  summer  ;  and,  if  they 
should  be  killed  during  the  succeeding  winter,  the  loss  can  easily  be  supplied 
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C.  stipularis  Lam.,  the  C.  valentlna  of  Lin.,  and  tt.tt.  Ma«.,  t.  IS.',.,  the  C.  hispAnica  of  Mill.,  and  our 
fg.349.,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  has  drop  yellow  flowers,  very  fragrant  at  night,  which 
are  produced  from  March  to  November.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1596,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  in  British  gardens. 


C.  pentaph$lla  Desf.  is  a  native  of  Algiers,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  It  was  introduced 
in  1700,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

C.  glaiica  L.  (Bot.  Mag.,  1. 13.,  and  our  fig.  350.)  is  a  native  of  France,  about  Narbonne.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1722,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  producing  its  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
fragrant  in  the  day-time,  but  scentless  at  night,  from  May  to  September. 

C.  argtntea  L.  is  a  native  of  Candia,  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1664;  "  a  very  doubtful  plant." 


ily  a  variety  of  some  of  the  other  species. 


(Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  274.) 
C.  multifldra  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  310.,  is  a  native  of  Spain,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  is,  perhaps, 

t 


App.  I.    Hardy  suffruticose  Species  of  l:\edysdrecc. 


Hcdysarum  fruticdsum  L.  (Gmel.  Sib.,  4.  t.  22.)  is  an  erect  plant,  with  somewhat  shrubby  branches, 
very  handsome  when  in  flower,  and  extremely  useful  in  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  in  fixing  the  sand. 
It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1792,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft. 


App.  II.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  Hedysdrea. 
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The  half-hardy  species  of 
this  tribe  are  numerous ;  but, 
as  most  of  them  will  live  in  a 
cold-pit,  or  even  in  the  open 
garden,  in  the  warmest  parts 
of  the  south  of  England,  we 
consider  it  advisable  to  notice 
at  least  one  species  of  each 
genus. 

Hippocrepis  balenrica  Jacq. 
(Rot.  Mag.,  t.  427.,  and  our 
figs.  351,  352.)  is  a  native  of 
Minorca,  with  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  Corontlla.  Itjias 
been  in  the  country  smce  1//6, 
flowering  in  green-houses,  and 
cold-pits,  from  May  to  July. 

Adi-smia  Dec.  is  a  genus  of  South  American  plants,  some  of  which  are  shrubby:  the  appearance 
of  several  of  them  resembles  that  of  Genista;  and  they  are  all  of  remarkably  easy  culture. 

A.  microphylla  Hook.  (Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1691.,  and  our         *l 
figs.  353,  354.)  is  a  dichotomous  plant,  resembling 
furze,  a  native  of  Valparaiso,  introduced  in  1776, 
quite  hardy,  and  flowering  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. 

A.  Loudoma.  Hook.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1720.,  and  our 
'/»•.<.  ,XK),  356.)  is  a  native  of  Valparaiso,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  with  upright  branches, 
which  are  copiously  clad  with  hoary,  pinnate,  very 
silky  leaves.  It  was  introduced  in  1832,  and  is 
nearly  hardy. 

A.  viscosn  Gill,  et  Hook.  (Suit.  Fl.  Card.,  2d  ser. 
t.  230.,  and  our  fig.  357.)  is  a  native  of  Chili,  with 
clammy  leaves  and  shoots;   introduced  in  1832, 
and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in   August.     It 
forms  a  very  handsome  shrub,  of  upright  growth, 
with  elegant  leaves,  having  sometimes  as  many  as 
14  pairs  of  crenated  leaflets.     It  appears  to  be  as    „ 
hardy  as  EdwardsiYi  microphylla,  or  more  so;  for  a  plant  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  has 
stood  out  against  a  wall  with  a  western  exposure,  and  attained  the  height  of  10  ft. 

A.  usp(illnit:nsis  Gi!l.(.Su>.  Brit.  Fl.  Card.,  2d  ser.  t.  222.,  is  a  slender,  thorny,  diminutive  shrub,  a 
native  of  Chili,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cuming  in  1832.  Its  blossoms  are  of  a  rich  yellow,  streaked  with 
red ;  and  its  legumes,  when  full  grown,  are  adorned  with  long  feathery  hairs. 

Uraria  Desv.  is  a  tropical  ge.ms,  one  species  of  which,  U.  arbbrca  G.  Don,  //edy"sarum  arbdreum 
JIin>iilt.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  a  tree  12  ft.  vn  height 

Desmddntm  Dec.  is  a  tropical  genus,  of  which  several  species  are  natives  of  Nepal,  and  may  pro- 
bably be  found  half-hardy.  The  only  ligneous  species  which  is  already  introduced  is  D.  retitsnm 
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G.Don,  /fedy"sarum  retusum  Hamilt.,  which  is  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height 
of  2ft.,  with  large  pinnate  leaves,  and  leaflets  nearly  2  in.  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad 

Dictrma  elegans  Dec.,  fledy'sarum  elegans  Lour.,  Z6rm'o  £legans  Pers.,  is  an 
erect  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3 ft., with  trifoliolate  leaves;  a  native  of 
China,  near  Canton.  It  was  introduced  in  1819,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers 
in  July  and  August. 

Taverniera  Dec.  is  a  genus  of 
shrubs,  natives  of  Persia  and  Ara- 
bia, with  simple  and  trifoliolate 
leaves,  and  rose-coloured  or  yellow 
flowers.  T.  nummularia  Dec.  (Leg. 
gp  Mem.,  7.  t.  52.),  //ed^sarum  Oli- 
ver* Spreng.,  produces  its  rose-co 
loured  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  1826,  and  grows 
}o  the  height  of  2ft. 

Lespedlzz   Michx.  is  a  genus  of  '  jll      356 

plants,  chiefly  natives  of  Siberia 
and  of  North  America,  several  of  which  are  suffruticose ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  introduced 
except  L.  frutescens  Pers.  (Jac.  Fin.,  3.  89.),  which  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  grows  2ft. 
or  3ft.  high,  and  produces  its  purplish  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

Flemingia.  semialata  Roxb.  Cor.,  3.  t.  249.,  is  a  deciduous 
shrub,  a  native  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1805.  It  grows  3  ft.  or 
4ft.  high,  and  produces  its  pale  red  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
E'benus  erotica  L.,  ^nth^llis  cretica  Lam.,  (Bot.  Mag., 
1. 1092.)  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Candia,  with  large  reddish  or 
purple  flowers,  having  the  staminiferous  tube  elegantly  striated, 
which  was  introduced  in  1737.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  2ft, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Alhagi  Maurdrum  Tourn.,  ffedy'sarum  Alhtigi  L.,  Alhagi 
mannffera  Desf.,  On&nis  spinbsa  Hasselq.,  Manna  hebraica  D. 
Don,  (Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  247. ;  Rauw.  Itin.,  1.  p.  94.,  icon.)  is  a 
native  of  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  other 
eastern  countries.  It  was  introduced  in  1714,  but  is  seldom  met 
with  in  green-houses.  In  its  native  country,  it  grows  2  ft  or 
3ft.  high,  and  produces  its  purplish  flowers,  which  are  red- 
dish about  their  edges,  in  July  and  August.  The  manna  of  the 
Jews  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  produced  from  this 
plant ;  and  the  Arabians  have  a  tradition,  that  it  fell  from  the 
clouds  upon  it,  to  feed  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  This,  how- 
ever, is  contrary  to  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures ;  viz. 
that  the  miraculous  manna  appeared  only  on  the  rocks,  and 
on  the  sand,  and  hence  the  surprise  of  the  Israelites,  who  would  not  have  been  astonished  if  they 
had  seen  small  portions  of  it  on  the  plants ;  but  who,  finding  it  in  such  immense  quantities  on  the 
ground,  where  they  had  never  seen  it  before,  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  same  thing,  and  ex- 
claimed in  Hebrew,  "Man?"  that  is  to  say  What  is  it?  whence,  possibly,  the  name.  The  manna  pro- 
duced by  the  alhagi  is  a  natural  exudation  fromthe  leaves  and  branches,  which  takes  place  only  in 
very  hot  weather.  At  first,  it  resembles  drops  of  honey :  but  it  granulates  with  the  atmosphere 
into  particles  of  different  sizes,  but  seldom  larger  than  a  coriander  seed.  It  is  collected  by  the 
natives,  more  especially  about  Taurus,  where  the  shrub  grows  plentifully ;  but  it  is  not  known  in 
this  country  as  an  article  of  foreign  commerce ;  the  manna  of  the  druggists  being  the  concrete  juice 
of  the  f^rnus  europseva.  The  Alhagi  Maurorum  ought  to  be  in  all  extensive  collections,  as  a  plant 
of  historical  interest.  A.  cameldrum,  a  herbaceous  species,  introduced  in  1816,  produces  a  similar 
exudation,  which  is  called  Caspian  manna.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Tartary  and 
Siberia,  where  it  forms  a  food  for  camels;  whence  its  name.  (BurneVs  Outlines,  2.  p.  659.) 

Clidnthus puniceus  Soland.,  the  Dbnia  puniceaof  G.  and  D.  Don,  (Bot.  Reg., 
t.  1775.,   and    our    fig.  358.)   is   a  New 

Zealand   shrub,  introduced    in  1832,   or  ..^^».  _     ._  358 

earlier.  It  was  originally  discovered  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  in  1769, 
but  was  not  noticed  in  any  scientific  work 
till  a  description  of  it  was  published  in 
Don's  Miller,  in  1832.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  grown  in  England  by  Wm.  Le- 
veson  Gower,  Esq.,  in  his  garden  at  Titsey 
Place,  near  Godstone,  where  it  flowered 
in  the  summer  of  1834.  It  was  figured 
in  the  Bot.  Reg.,  in  July,  1835 ;  and  in 
the  Hort.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  i.  t.  22., 
in  the  same  year.  The  seeds  were  sent 
home  by  the  missionaries  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  it  is  called  kowain-gutukaka, 
or  the  parrot's  bill ;  and  where  it  is  said 
to  grow  to  the  size  of  a  large  tree,  though  the  specimens  in  Britain  appear 
quite  suffruticose,  and  have  not  reached  a  greater  height  than  4  ft.  "  From 
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the  trials  that  have  been  made  of  the  proper  mode  of  managing  it,  both 
by  Mr.  Gower  and  the  Rev.  John  Coleman,  by  whom  it  was  given  to 
the  former  gentleman,  it  would  appear  that  it  succeeds  best  when  treated  as  a 
hardy  plant,  and  turned  out  into  a  peat  border;  for  in  such  a  situation  it  has 
now  been  two  years  in  Mr.  Gower's  garden,  and  the  plants  continue  to  look 
very  healthy,  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms  foruiing  for  next  year.  Kept  in  the 
green-house,  it  was  sickly,  and  did  not  flower  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gower's 
gardener ;  but  Mr.  Coleman  succeeded  in  blossoming  it  in  a  large  pot  in  a  green- 
house, and  in  inducing  it  to  ripen  its  pods.  Considering  the  climate  of  New 
Zealand  is,  in  some  places,  so  much  like  that  of  England,  that  some  species, 
such  as  Edwards/a  microphylla,  will  bear  the  rigour  of  our  winters,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  may  also  prove  a  hardy  plant :  if  so,  its  extraordinary 
beauty  will  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  species  that  has  been  introduced 
of  late  years ;  and,  even  if  it  should  be  no  hardier  than  Sutherlandza  frutes- 
cens,  it  will  still  form  one  of  the  most  important  and  welcome  of  all  the 
modern  additions  to  our  flower-gardens."  (Hort.  Trans.,  2d  ser.  i.  p.  521.) 
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WISTAVR7,4  Nutt.    THE  WISTARIA.    Lin.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Identification.    Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  115. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  389. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  348. 

Synonymes.     Glycine  sp.  L.,  Thyrsanthus  Elliot,  Kraunhia  Rafin. 

Derivation.     Named  in  honour  of  Caspar  Wistar,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania.  (Don's  Mill.,i\.  p.  348.)  Nuttall  first  characterised  and  named  this  genus,  from  the 

American  species,  which  he  denominated  W.  speciosa  ;  but  which  De  Candolle  has  changed  to  W. 

frutescens.     In  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  and  some  other  works,  Wistaria  is  erroneously  spelled 

Wisteria. 

Description,  $c.  Leaves  impari-pinnate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  in  ter- 
minal racemes,  blue  lilac ;  when  young,  attended  by  bracteas,  which  after- 
wards fall  off.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  390.)  Deciduous  twining  shrubs,  natives 
of  North  America,  and  China ;  of  vigorous  growth,  and  forming,  when  in 
flower,  some  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  British  gardens.  They  are 
quite  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  are  generally  propagated  by  layers  of 
the  young  shoots,  which  will  root  at  every  joint  if  laid  down  during  summer  as 
they  grow.  They  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  or  by  seeds. 
_i  1.  W.  FRUTE'SCENS  Dec.  The  shrubby  Wistaria. 


Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  390. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p;348. 

SyiHrni/mes.  Glycine  frutescens  Lin.  Sp.,  1067.;  A  P'os 
frutescens  Ph.  Fl.  Am.  Sept.,  2.  p.  474. ;  Anonymos 
frutescens  Walt.  Fl.  Car.,  186. ;  Wistaria  speciftsa  Nutt. 
Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  115.  ;  Thyrsinthus  frutescens  Elliot 
Jottrn.  Acad.  Sci.  Philad. ;  PhaseoloJdes  Hort.  Angl.,  55. ; 
the  Kidneybean  Tree. 

Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t  2103. ;  and  our  fig.  359. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Wings  of  the  corolla  each 
with  two  auricles.  Ovary  glabrous.  Flow- 
ers odorous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  390.)  An 
elegant  deciduous  climber,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, Carolina,  and  the  Illinois,  in  boggy 
places.  Introduced  in  1724,  and  flowering 
from  July  to  September.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  bluish  purple,  and  sweet-scented,  the 
standard  having  a  greenish  yellow  spot  at 
the  base.  The  plant  is  a  free  grower ;  and, 
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in  3  or  4  years,  if  planted  in  good  soil,  and  in  a  favourable  exposure  it  will 
attain  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  root  and  by  layers.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1*.  6d.  each  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  15  cents;  and  at  New  York  37|  cents. 

.$  2.  W.  CHINE'NSIS  Dec.     The  Chinese  Wistaria. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  390. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  348. 

Synonymes.    GIy"cine  chinensis  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2083. ;   G.  sinensis  Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  650. ;  Wistaria 

Consequana  Loudon  Gnrd.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  422.,  vol.  xi.  p.  111.,  and  in  Hort.  Brit. 
Engravings.     Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  211. ;    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2083. ;    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  650. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab., 

t.  773. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. ;  and  our  fig.  360. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Wings  of  the  corolla  each 
with  one  auricle.  Ovary  villose.  Flowers 
larger.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  390.)  A  vigorous- 
growing  deciduous  twiner ;  a  native  of  China, 
introduced  in  1816 ;  flowering  in  British  gar- 
dens in  May  and  June,  and  sometimes  pro- 
ducing a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  August. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  W.  fru- 
tescens :  they  are  disposed  in  longer  and 
looser  racemes,  and  are  somewhat  paler  in 
colour.  On  established  plants  they  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance ;  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  succeeded  by  seeds  in  England. 
This  plant  may  truly  be  considered  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  our  hardy  deciduous  climb- 
ers. It  will  grow  wherever  the  common  360 
laburnum  will  flourish ;  but,  as  its  flowers  are  somewhat  more  tender  than 
those  of  that  tree,  they  are  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  frosts  in  very 
late  springs.  It  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Capt.  Robert  Wel- 
banke,  in  May,  1816;  and  in  the  same  month,  but  a  few  days  later, 
another  plant  was  introduced  by  Capt.  Richard  Rawes.  Both  were  ob- 
tained from  the  garden  of  Consequa,  a  generous,  but  unfortunate,  mer- 
chant of  Canton,  of  whom  a  biography  will  be  found  in  the  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  xi.  p.  111.  One  of  the  imported  plants  is  in  a  pit  in  the  garden  of 
Rook's  Nest,  near  Godstone  in  Surrey ;  but  it  is  small  when  compared 
with  one  raised  from  it,  which  every  one,  who  has  ever  entered  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  May  or  June,  for  some  years  past, 
must  have  been  struck  with  seeing  against  the  wall.  That  plant  has  now 
(March,  1835)  a  stem  the  height  of  the  wall  (1 1  ft.),  from  which  branches 
proceed  on  one  side  to  the  distance  of  90  ft.,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
distance  of  70  ft.  So  vigorous  is  this  plant,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  will  not,  if  allowed,  extend  to  double  or  treble  that  distance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  most  vigorous-growing,  and  abundant- 
flowering  climber  in  British  gardens.  Plants,  which  were  originally  sold  at 
six  guineas,  now  cost,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  1,?.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  they  are  3  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  3  dollars. 

App.  i.      Other  Species  of  Wistaria. 

W.  fioribunda  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  390. ;  Dolichos  polystachyus  Thun.  Jap.,  281. ;  llontt.  Pfi.  Sysf.,  8. 
p.  563.  t.  64.  fig.  2. ;  Glycine  fioribunda  Willd. ;  Dolichos  japonicus  Sprcns. ;  Fi'idsi  Kiempf. ;  has  the 
steins  and  leaves  glabrous,  the  racemes  of  flowers  very  long,  and  the  corolla  purple  and  white  mixed. 
This  species  has  not  been  introduced,  though  it  was  conjectured  by  Mr.  Sweet  that  the  shoots  from 
the  roots  of  an  imported  plant  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  might  be  of  this  species,  because  the  leaves 
were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  being  hairy,  while  the  others  were 
smooth.  Mr.  Sweet  thought  it  likely  that  one  species  had  been  grafted  on  another ;  but  it  has  since 
been  observed,  that  all  the  root-shoots  from  vigorous  plants  have  hairy  leaves.  On  these  grounds  it 
was  that  W.  floribCmda  was  recorded  into  our  Hortus  Britannicus  as  having  been  introduced  in 
1820,  and  described  there  as  a  trailer,  with  shoots  10  ft.  in  length.  On  similarly  slight  foundations, 
we  have  no  doubt,  many  species  have  been  recorded  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  year  1829,  we 
brought  over  some  plants,  and  a  packet  of  seeds,  from  Carlsruhe,  the  produce  of  a  plant  growing  there 
against  the  end  of  a  hot-house,  flowering  freely,  and  producing  seeds  every  year.  This  plant  had 
been  received  by  M.  Hartweg,  the  director  of  the  garden,  as  the  Glf  cine  chinensis  of  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  2083.;  and,  as  when  we  saw  it  in  November,  1828,  it  was  without  leaves,  it  appeared  to  us  uncertain 
whether  it  was  correctly  named  or  not.  Some  of  the  plants  raised  from  the  seeds  which  we  brought 
over,  and  gave  to  the  Clapton  Nursery,  have  since  flowered  and  ripened  seeds  in  the  garden  of  F.  Ber- 
nasconi,  Esq.,  near  Pinner  (  See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  75.  and  p.  215.)  :  but  we  received  this  in. 
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formation  too  late  in  the  autumn  of  183/»,  to  be  able  to  examine  the  plant,  so  as  to  determine  any 
thing  certain  respecting  its  species.  I'o.^silily,  it  may  be  a  new  species;  but  we  think  it  more  pro- 
bable, from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  in  our  own  garden,  also  raised  from  the  seeds  we  brought  from 
Carlsruhe,  which  has  not  yet  flowered,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  Wist;'.r/,<  irutuscens. 

App.  I.     Suffhtticose  hardy  or  half-hardy  Species  of  Pkasebletf. 

l.itplnitsarbiireus  S\ms(Bot.  Mtt«., 

t.  (i-JS.,  and   our  fig.  3(»1.},  the  tree 

lupine,  is  somewhat  shrubby,  and,  ;i*> 

a  standard,  will  grow  to  the  height 
361   °f  l>rt-     lts  native  country  is  tin. 

known  ;  but  it  has  boon  in  cultiva- 
tion in  British  gardens  Binco  17:' ;  ; 

and  it  produces  its  pale  yellow  flow. 

crs  in  July  and  August.     There  is 

a  large  plant  of  it,  trained  against  a 

wall,  in  the  garden  of  the  London 

Horticultural  Society  ;  but,  though 

it  grows  as  high  as  the  wall,  it  cannot 

be  considered  as  truly  ligneous ;  and 

it  is  rather  tender.  Flowers  fragrant. 
L.  multifl<>rns  Desrous.,  with  azure 

blue  flowers  ;  L.dl/tifrons  Benth.  (B. 

Reg.,t.  164'-'.),  a  shrubby  California!! 

sprru's,  with  deep  blue  flowers  ;  L. 

Marshall'&nus  Swt.  Fl..Gard.,'2A  ser. 

t    !;',')  ,  and  our  Jig.  3(>2.  ;L.  canalicu- 
latus  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  1st  ser.  t.  283. ; 

L.  versicolor  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d.  ser. 

1. 12. ;  L.putchellus  Swt.  Fl.-Gard., 

2d.  ser.,   t.  67. ;  are  all  technically 

considered  somewhat    suffruticose, 
and  will  grow  to  the  height  of  from 

3ft.  to  6ft.  when    trained    against 

a  wall  lasting  2  or  3  years,  if  not  destroyed  during  winter  by  severe  frost,  'i  here  are  also  several 
other  species  described  in  Don's  Hilter,  bearing  the  same  general  character,  but  most  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  introduced. 

App.  II.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Phaseblcte. 

Dtlichos  lienbsus  L.  (Strith  Spic.,  t  21.)  is  a  ligneous  climber,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  having  a 
purplish  keel,  which  is  tolerably  hardy :  it  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  green-houses  since  1776, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

Pachurhizus  trilobus  Dec.,  Dohchos  trilobus  Low.,  is  a  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  China  and 
Cochin-China,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  tubers  of  its  roots,  which  are  cylindrical,  being  about  2  ft 
long  and  arc  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  natives,  in  the  same  manner  as  yams  are  in  the  West  Indies 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple,  with  a  yellow  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  standard.  This  species' 
has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Mucuna  mucrocdrpn  Wall.  \Pl.  As. 
Rar.,  1.  p.  41.  t.  47.,  and  our  fig.  363.) 
is  a  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  Nepal, 
on  the  mountains.  The  flowers  are 
party-coloured,  the  standard  green, 
the  wings  purple,  and  the  keelbrown. 
The  legumes  are  very  large,  as  are 
the  racemes  of  flowers.  It  has  not 
yet  been  introduced,  but,  when  it  is, 
it  will  probably  be  found  half-hardy 

Eruthrlna    Crista-galli   L.    (Smith 

Exoi.  Hot.,  2.  p.  <>5. ;  Swt.  Fl.-Gard., 
p.  214.),  the  coral  tree,  is  a  splendid 
plant,  a  native  of  Brazil,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  In  Bri- 
tish gardens,  it  will  grow  at  the  base 
of  a  wall,  with  a  little  protection  dur- 
ing winter,  and  produce  its  bright  deep 
scarlet  flowers  from  May  to  July. 
E.  \aurif)lia  Jacq.,  the  E.  Crista-galli 
of  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  313.,  is  considered  by 
some  as  a  species  ;  and  by  others  as  a 
variety  of  E.  Crista-gi'illi.  It  pro- 
duces its  rich  but  dull  crimson  flowers 
from  July  to  September.  No  con- 
servative wall  ought  to  be  without 
these  plants,  since  they  may  be  easily 
protected  at  the  root  by  a  little  straw  ; 
and,  even  if  killed  down  every  year, 
they  will  produce  shoots,  which  will 
terminate  in  long  spikes  of  coral-like 
flowers  every  season.  They  require 
a  deep  sandy  soil,  somewhat  rich  ;  and 
are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
shoots,  or  division  of  the  root.  There 
are  some  other  green-house  species, 
not  yet  introduced,  which  are  probably  equally  hardy  witli  the  above;  and,  probably,  many  of  the 

tove  species  would  stand  out  with  some  protection. 
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Sect.  V.     CASSIE\E. 
GENUS  XX. 


GLEDITSCH/J  L.     THE  GLEDITSCHIA.     Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  Dioe'cia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  1159. ;  Lam.  111.,  p.  857. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  479.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  428. 

Synonymes.    Acbcia.  sp.  Pluk.  ;  Fevier  ;  Fr.,  Gleditschie,  Ger. 

Derivation.    In  honour  of  Gottlieb  Gleditsch,  of  Leipsic,  once  a  professor  at  Berlin,  and  defender  of 

Linnaeus  against  Siegesbeck  ;  author  of  Mcthodus  Fungorum  (1753),  Systems  Plantarum  a  Staminum 

situ  (1764),  and  many  other  smaller  works. 

Description.  Deciduous  trees.  Branchlets  supra-axillary,  and  often  con- 
verted into  branched  spines.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate ;  in  the  same  species 
pinnate,  bipinnate,  or,  rarely,  by  the  coalition  of  the  leaflets,  almost  simple. 
Flowers  greenish,  in  spikes.  Among  the  ovaries,  it  often  happens,  especially 
among  those  of  the  terminal  flowers,  that  two  grow  together  by  their  seed- 
bearing  suture,  which  is  rather  villose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  479.)  Deciduous 
trees  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  ranks,  natives  of  North  America  or  China,  of 
easy  culture  in  good  free  soil ;  and,  in  Britain,  generally  propagated  by  imported 
seeds,  or  grafting.  The  species  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  confusion 
in  British  gardens  ;  and,  judging  from  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  should 
conjecture  that  there  is,  probably,  not  more  than  two  species,  the  American, 
and  the  Chinese ;  possibly  only  one.  The  Chinese  species  is  distinguished 
by  its  trunk  being  more  spiny  than  its  branches. 

X  1.  G.  TRIACA'NTHOS  Lin.     The  three-thorned  Gleditschia,  or  Honey  Locust. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1509. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  479. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  428. 

Synonymes.      G.   triacanthos  var.  «  polysperma  Mart.  Mill. ;    G.  meUloba    Walt. ;    G.  spinosa  Du 

Hum. ;  Acacia  triacanthos  Hort. ;    Acacia  americana  Pluk. ;   Fevier  d'Amerique,  Fr. ;  Thorny 

Acacia,  Sweet  Locust,  United  States  ;   Carouge  a  Miel,  Canada. 
Engravings.     N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  25. ;  Michx.  Fil.  Arb.,  2.  p.  164.  1. 10. ;    Hort.  Ang.,t.  21.;  Wats. 

Dend.  Brit,  1. 138.  j  Pluk.  Mant.,  t.  352.  f.  2.  ;  and  the  plates  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  simple  or  trifid  ;  stout,  at  the  very  base  compressed, 
in  the  upper  part  cylindrical,  but  tapered.  Leaflets  linear-oblong.  Le- 
gumes flattish,  rather  crooked,  many-seeded,  and  more  than  ten  times  as 
long  as  broad.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  479.)  A  tree  of  from  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  high, 
a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Introduced  in  1700;  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

%G.t.2  inermis  Dec.,  G.  laeVis  Hort.,  (Dec.  Leg.  Mem.,  2.  t.  22.  fig.  109. ; 
Catesb.  Carol.,  1.  t.  43.;  Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  123. fig.  3.;  and  the  plates  of 
this  variety  in  our  Second  Volume)  has  the  stem  and  branches  not 
spiny,  or  but  very  sparingly  so. 

Description.  The  three-thorned  gleditschia,  or  honey  locust,  in  favourable 
situations  in  its  native  country,  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  30  ft. 
or  40  ft.  In  Britain,  there  are  specimens  of  about  70  ft.  in  height.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  is  of  a  grey  colour ;  and  of  the  shoots  and 
spines,  when  young,  of  a  purplish  brown.  When  the  tree  attains  some  age, 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  detaches  itself  laterally,  in  plates  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  in 
width,  and  2  or  3  lines  in  thickness.  The  trunk  and  branches,  when  the  tree 
is  young,  are  covered  with  large  prickles,  which,  though  they  are  not  ligneous, 
become  hard,  and  remain  on  for  several  years,  and  offer  a  formidable  de- 
fence. These  prickles  are  not  only  produced  by  the  young  wood,  but  occa- 
sionally protrude  themselves  from  the  trunk,  even  when  the  tree  is  of  con- 
siderable bulk  and  age.  In  general,  the  trunk  presents  a  twisted  appearance, 
and  the  branches  proceed  from  it  rather  horizontally  than  in  an  upright 
direction.  The  pinnated  foliage  is  particularly  elegant,  and  of  an  agreeable 
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light  shining  green  :  it  appears  late  in  spring,  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  sometimes  not  being  fully  clothed  till  the  middle  or  end  of  June ; 
and  it  begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  drop  off*,  early  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous ;  the  male  flowers  being  in  the  form  of  catkin-like  racemes 
of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  leaves.  As  far  as  we  have  observed,  most 
of  the  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  produce  only  male  flowers ; 
and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  plant  of  this  species  having  produced  seeds  in 
England,  except  those  mentioned  by  Miller,  which,  however,  did  not  ripen ; 
though  we  have  seen  trees  at  Alfort,  near  Paris,  bearing  their  long  crooked 
legumes,  and  retaining  them  even  after  the  leaves  had  dropped.  These 
crooked  pendulous  pods  are  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour ;  they  contain  hard,  smooth,  brown  seeds,  enveloped  in  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance, which,  for  about  a  month  after  the  maturity  of  the  seeds,  is  very  sweet, 
but  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  becomes  extremely  sour.  The  rate  of  growth 
of  this  tree,  for  the  first  15  or  20  years,  is  generally  about  the  average  of  a 
foot  a  year ;  but  in  favourable  situations  it  will  grow  at  double  that  rate.  In 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  plants  10  years  planted  were,  in  1835,  from  20ft.  to  25ft. 
in  height. 

Geography.  The  sweet  locust  does  not  appear  to  have  a  very  extensive 
range  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghanies ;  and  it  is  scarcely  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  unless  it  be  in  Limestone  Valley,  where  the  soil  is  generally 
rich,  and  the  situation  not  exposed.  In  the  fertile  bottoms  which  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Illinois,  and 
still  more  in  the  southern  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is  abundant 
in  fertile  soils.  It  is  generally  found  growing  with  Juglans  nigra  and  Carya 
squamosa,  t/'lmus  rubra,  .Fraxinus  quadrangulata,  Robinia  Pseud-Jcacia, 
Negundo  /raxinifolium,  and  Gymnocladus  canadensis.  It  is  never  found  but 
in  good  soil ;  and  its  presence,  Michaux  observes,  is  an  infallible  sign  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  fertility. 

History.  The  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  England,  by  Bishop  Compton, 
in  1700;  and  Miller  informs  us,  that  it  produced  pods  in  the  Palace  Garden 
at  Fulham,  in  the  year  1728,  that  came  to  their  full  size;  but  the  seeds  did 
not  ripen.  In  Martyn's  Miller,  only  one  species  is  described,  G.  triacanthos; 
G.  monosperma  and  G.  horrida  being  made  varieties  of  it,  and  G.  polysperma 
the  normal  form  of  the  species.  G.  triacanthos  was  known  in  France  in  the 
time  of  Du  Hamel,  who  recommends  it  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  liable  to 
have  its  branches  broken  by  the  wind,  more  especially  when  the  tree  becomes 
forked  at  the  summit,  and  two  branches  of  equal  size  spread  out  on  each 
side.  In  England,  it  was  never  recommended  to  be  planted  with  any  other 
view  than  as  an  ornamental  tree,  till  Cobbelt  became  a  nurseryman,  and 
suggested  its  use  as  a  hedge  plant.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever 
been  tried  for  this  purpose  in  England  ;  but  Manetti  informs  us  (Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  xi.  p.  643.)  that  it  was  used  tor  hedges  in  Lombardy,  but,  like  the  robinia, 
when  tried  for  the  same  purpose,  it  was  soon  given  up.  (  See  p.  620.) 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  when  dry,  weighs  at  the  rate 
of  52  Ib.  the  cubic  foot :  it  is  very  hard,  and  splits  with  great  facility,  resem- 
bling in  this  and  other  respects  the  wood  of  the  robinia ;  but  its  grain  is 
coarser,  and  its  pores  more  open.  The  tree  is  most  abundant  in  Kentucky; 
and  there  only  the  wood  is  employed  for  any  useful  purpose,  though  even 
there  it  is  but  little  esteemed.  It  is  used  neither  by  the  builder,  nor  the 
wheelwright,  but  is  sometimes  employed  by  farmers  for  fences,  when  they 
cannot  procure  any  more  durable  kind  of  wood.  Michaux  says  that  the  only 
useful  purpose  for  which  he  thinks  the  tree  is  fit,  is  for  making  hedges ;  but, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  has  not  succeeded  as  a  hedge  plant  in  Europe. 
A  sugar  has  been  extracted  from  the  pulp  of  the  pods,  and  a  beer  made  by 
fermenting  it  while  fresh ;  but  this  practice  is  by  no  means  general,  even  in 
America,  and  is  quite  unsuitable  for  Europe.  In  Britain,  this  species,  and  all 
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the  others  of  the  genus,  can  only  be  considered  as  ornamental  trees;  but  in 
that  character  they  hold  the  first  rank  ;  their  delicate  acacia-like  foliage,  and 
the  singularly  varied,  graceful,  and  picturesque  forms  assumed  by  the  tree, 
more  especially  when  young  or  middle-aged,  together  with  the  singular  fea- 
ture afforded  by  its  spines,  will  always  recommend  it  in  ornamental  plant- 
ations. 

Soil  and  Situation,  Propagation,  $c.  It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  free  soil,  and 
a  situation  not  exposed  to  high  winds;  the  climate  ought,  also,  to  be  some- 
what favourable,  otherwise  the  wood  will  not  ripen;  and  it  requires  the 
climate  of  the  south  of  England,  or  the  summers  of  France,  to  ripen  the 
seeds.  The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seeds  imported  from  America, 
or  from  the  south  of  France,  or  Italy  ;  for,  though  seed  pods  are  seldom 
seen  hanging  from  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  even  in  the 
south  of  England,  they  are  produced  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  France, 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and  seeds  are  ripened  in  fine  seasons 
in  Austria.  Cobbett  directs  the  seeds  to  be  prepared  for  sowing  by  soaking 
them  for  12  hours,  as  directed  for  those  of  the  robinia.  (See  p.  624.)  The 
seeds,  he  says,  when  soaked  and  sown  in  March,  will  come  up  in  a  fortnight. 
They  are  best  transplanted  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain  when  quite 
young ;  as  they  make  but  few  fibrous  roots,  and  these  take,  for  the  most 
part,  a  descending  direction.  The  variety  G.  t.  inermis  can  only  be  insured 
by  grafting  on  the  species.  In  general,  however,  abundance  of  plants  without 
spines  may  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlings  of  G.  triacanthos. 

Statistics.  Gleditsch\&  triacanthos  in  the  Environs  of  London.  At  Syon  there  is  a  tree  57  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.,  and  of  the  head  63ft.;  see  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Vol.  II.  In  the  garden 
of  J.  Nichols,  Esq.,  (the  Chancellor's,  Queen  Street,)  Hammersmith,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species 
47  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  14  in.  in  diameter.  At  Purser's  Cross,  it  is  40  ft.  high  ;  at  Ham  House,  30  ft. 
high.  At  Kenwood,  38  years  planted,  it  is  44ft  high  ;  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  3»  ft.  high. 

Gleditsch\A  triacdnthos  South  of  London.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  25  years  planted,  and 
25ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.  In  Surrey,  at  Lady  Tankerville's,  at  Walton  on  Thames, 
60  years  planted,  and  65ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  60ft. 

Gledltsclna.  triacanthos  North  of  London.  In  Monmouthshire,  at  Tredegar  House,  50  years  planted, 
and  40ft.  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  and  30ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  11  in.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft.  In  Suffolk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  15  years  planted, 
and  25  ft  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Whitley  Abbey,  5  years  planted,  and  12ft.  high.  In  Wor- 
cestershire, at  Croome,  30  years  planted,  and  4()ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Grimstone,  52ft.  high. 
At  Knedlington,  10  years  from  the  seed,  13  It.  high. 

Gledttschia  triacdnthos  in  Scotland.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsel,  6  years  planted, and  8  ft.  high. 
In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyninpham,  16  years  planted,  and  34ft.  high.  In  Ross-shire,  at  Brahau 
Castle,  20ft.  high.  In  Renfrewshire,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  the  tree  is  planted  against  a 
wall,  but  is  generally  killed  down  to  the  ground  every  year.  In  Sutherlandshire,  at  Dunrobin  Castle, 
16  years  planted,  11M  ft.  high. 

Gleditschia.  triacanthos  in  Ireland.  At  Cypress  Grove,  15  years  planted,  and  20  ft  high.  At 
Terenure,  15  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high.  In  Cullenswood  Nursery,  20 years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high. 
In  Down,  at  Moira,  near  Belfast,  55  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  36ft. 

Gleditschia.  triacdnthos  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  100 
years  planted,  and  80  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  thelrunk  2  ft.  ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon, 
50  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  higli ;  at  Colombier,  near  Metz,  70  years  planted,  and  55ft.  high,  with  a 
clear  trunk  of  30  ft. ;  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerrieres,  40  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high. 
In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  46  years  planted,  and  40ft  high.  In  Austria,  near  Vienna,  at  Laxen- 
burg,  40  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high  ;  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  45  years  planted,  and  47  ft.  high. 
In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  45  years  planted,  and  .5()ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  24  years  planted,  and  30  ft  high.  In  Cassel,  at  Wilhelmshoe,  12  years  planted,  and 
8ft.  high.  In  Denmark,  at  Droningaard,  40  years  planted,  and  16 ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  at  Lund, 
12  ft.  high.  In  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  the  tree  ripened  seeds  in  1827,  and  again  in  1828  and  1829,  from 
which  young  plants  have  been  raised.  (Mt!m.  de  la  Soc.  Econ.  liar,  de  la  Muss.  Me  rid.,  1.  p.  40.)  In 
Italy,  in  I^>inbardy,  at  Monza,  2!)  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high. 

Glcriltscfria.  triacdnthos  inermis.  In  England,  in  the  environs  of  London,  at  Syon,  72ft.  high,  di- 
ameter of  the  trunk  2ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  71  ft. :  see  the  plate  of  this  noble  tree  in  our  Second 
Volume.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  8  years  planted,  and  17  ft  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at 
Whitley  Abbey,  6  years  planted,  and  14ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Martefontaine,  46  ft.  high  ;  and  in  the 
Toulon  Botanic  Garden,  36  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  35  years  planted, 
and  30  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Laxenburg,  near  Vienna,  16  years  planted,  and  20ft.  high  ;  at  Briick 
on  the  Leytha,  40  years  planted,  and  45  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Gottingcn, 
25  years  planted,  and  30ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  One  year's  seedling  plants  of  the  species,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  10s.  perlOOO;  trees  6ft.  high,  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  each; 
and  seeds  are  4s.  per  packet;  and  plants  of  G.  t.  inermis  are  2s.  6d.  each. 
At  Bollwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  I  franc  each  ;  and  of  G.  t.  inermis, 
1  franc  50  cents.  At  New  York,  plants  of  the  species  are  from  25  cents  to 
50  cents  each,  and  of  the  variety,  G.  t.  inermis,  50  cents;  and  seeds  of  the 
species  are  1  dollar  per  Ib. 
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*  2.  G.  (T.)  MONOSPE'RMA  Walt.     The  one-seeded  Gleditschia,  or  Water 

Locust. 

Identification.     Walt.  Car.,  254.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p  479.  ;  Don's  Mill.   2.  p  428. 

.     G.  earuliiiuisis  Law.  D/c/.,  i!.  p.  4T4.  ;  G.  aquitica  Mnrsh.  ;  u.  tmcantha  G<ert.  Fruct., 
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f.    Mill.  Icon.,  5.  ;  and  our  fig.  364.  ;  in  which  the  male  flower,  the  pod,  and  the  seed,  are 
of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  C/tar.,  $c.  Spines  slender,  not  rarely  trifid,  few.  Leaflets  ovate-oblong, 
acute.  Legumes  flattish,  roundish,  1-seeded.  (Dec.  Prod.,  11.  \).  419.)  A 
deciduous  tree  of  the  largest  size,  a  native  of  moist  woods  of  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  the  Illinois.  Introduced  in  1723,  and  flowering  in  June 
July. 

Description.  This  tree,  according 
to  Michaux,  is  very  distinct  from 
G.  triacanthos  in  the  form  of  its 
fruits;  which,  instead  of  being  long 
siliques,  are  flat  round  pods,  con- 
taining only  a  single  seed  in  each. 
In  other  respects,  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  honey  locust,  from  which, 
in  England,  where  neither  of  them 
ripens  seeds,  we  consider  it  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  it.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  60  ft.  or  80  ft.  ;  and 
the  bark,  though  smooth  when  the 
tree  is  young,  yet  cracks  and  scales 
off  when  the  tree  grows  old,  as  in 
G.  triacanthos.  The  leaves,  Michaux 
says,  differ  from  those  of  G.  triacanthos,  in  being  a  little  smaller  in  all  their 
proportions.  The  branches  are  armed  with  thorns,  which  are  also  less 
numerous,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  G.  triacanthos. 

Geography  y  History,  tyc.  G.  monosperma  is  found  but  sparingly  in  North 
America.  Whole  days  may  be  passed  in  going  through  a  country  abounding 
with  the  common  species,  without  seeing  a  single  plant  of  G.  monosperma. 
It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  and  in  East  Florida;  and 
always  in  rich  moist  soil  ;  or  in  swamps  which  border  rivers,  and  are  occa- 
sionally overflowed  by  them.  In  such  soils,  it  is  found  growing  among 
Taxodium  distichum,  Nyss«  grandidentata,  y]vcer  rubrum,  Quercus  lyrata, 
Planeivz  crenata,  Juglans  cinerea,  and  other  species  requiring  deep,  rich, 
moist  soil.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1723,  by  Mark  Catesby, 
and  treated  in  all  respects  like  G.  triacanthos  ;  of  which  it  has,  till  lately,  been 
considered  only  a  variety.  It  is  raised  in  the  nurseries  from  imported  seed  ; 
but  whether  the  plants  really  turn  out  perfectly  distinct,  with  respect  to  the 
form  of  their  fruit,  is  uncertain  ;  from  their  not  having  yet,  as  far  as  we 
know,  fruited  in  England.  We  think  it  probable  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
fruit  will  be  reproduced  from  seed  in  most  cases;  and  \ve  should  not  be 
more  surprised  at  its  doing  so,  than  at  particular  varieties  of  pears  and 
apples  coming  true  from  seed.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  seeds 
in  France,  where  it  is  not  much  cultivated,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  more  liable 
to  injury  from  frost  than  G.  triacanthos. 

statistics.  The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  bearing  this  name  is  at  Syon,  where  it 
is  Si  i  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  ;  and  at  Gunnersbury  Park  there  is 
a  tree  (>0ft.  high.  In  France,  near  Paris,  at  Sceaux,  50ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  'A>  years  planted,  and  36  ft.  high  ;  at  Laxenburg,  Ifi  years  planted,  and  20ft.  high.  In 
Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Giittingen,  25  years  planted,  and  3()ft.  high.  Price  of  pods, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  2*.  a  quart,  and  of  plants  from  <2s.  to  2s.  6d.  each  ;  at  New  York,  plants  are 
50  cents  each. 

¥  3.  G.  (T.)  BRACHYCA'RPA  Pursh.     The  short-fruited  Gleditschia. 

Llmtijiratiim.     Pursh  l-'l.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  221.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  47°.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  428. 

Si/uoiii/nics.     C.  triacanthos  /3  Mic/ir,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  257. 

Sj><-/-  ('liar,  \c.  Spines  thick,  short,  not  rarely  three  together.  Leaflets  oblong,  obtuse.  Legumes 
oblong,  short.  A  native  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  of  Virginia.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  479.) 
This  sort,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Michaux  in  thinking  only  a  variety  of  G.  triacanthos. 
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¥  4.  G.  SINE'NSIS  Lam.     The  Chinese  Gleditschia. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  465. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  479. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  42& 

S,j,ioni/>ncs.     G.  h6rrida  mild.  Sp.,  4.  p.  1098. ;  Fevier  de  la  Chine,  Fr. 

Engravings.    Dec.  L£gum.  Mem.,  1.  1 1.  j  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Spines  stout,  conical;  those  on  the  branches  simple  or 
branched;  those  on  the  stem  grouped  and  branched.  The  leaflets  ovate- 
elliptical,  obtuse.  Legumes  compressed,  long.  A  native  of  China.  The 
spines  in  this  species  are  axillary,  not  distant  from  the  axil.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  479.)  A  deciduous  tree,  very  distinct,  according  to  Desfontaines,  from 
the  American  species.  The  spines,  which  are  very  strong  and  branchy,  are 
more  abundant  on  the  trunk  than  on  the  branches,  and  are  frequently 
found  in  bundles.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate,  and  the  leaflets  are  elliptic 
obtuse,  notched  on  the  edges,  smooth,  shining,  and  much  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  species.  (Desf.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  248.)  The  pods  are  rarely 
above  6  in.  long.  The  tree  stands  the  cold  better  than  the  honey  locust, 
and  has  ripened  its  fruit  in  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  in  the 
nursery  of  M.  Cels.  (Diet,  des  Eauxet  des  Forets,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.)  The  rate 
of  growth,  judging  from  young  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  G.  triacanthos.  A  full-grown  tree  of  this  species  in 
the  grounds  at  Syon,  under  the  name  of  G.  horrida,  54  ft.  high,  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft.,  is  figured  in  our  Second  Volume.  It 
is  of  less  height,  and  with  a  more  spreading  head,  than  the  American  spe- 
cies in  the  same  pleasure-grounds.  It  was  introduced  in  1774,  and  is 
generally  propagated,  in  the  British  nurseries,  by  grafting  on  the  common 
species. 
Varieties. 

*t  G,  s.2  inermis  N.  Du  Ham.,  G.  japonica  Lodd.  Cat.,  G.  javanica  £«?«., 
(see  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume,)  only  differs  from 
G.  sinensis  in  being  without  spines,  and  being   a  less  vigorous- 
growing  tree.     It  seems  a  very  desirable  variety  for  small  gardens. 
¥  G.  s.  3  major  Hort.,  G.  horrida  major  Lodd.  Cat.,  seems  scarcely  to 

differ  from  the  species. 

¥  G.  s.  4  ndna  Hort.,  G.  h.  nana  in  Hort.  Soc.  Gard.,  (see  the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume,)  is  a  tree  of  somewhat  lower  growth 
than  the  species,  but  scarcely,  as  it  appears  to  us,  worth  keeping 
distinct. 

¥  G.  s.  5  purpurea  Hort.,  G.  h.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat.,  (see  our  plate  in 
Vol.  II.,)  is  a  small  tree  of  compact  upright  growth,  very  suitable  for 
gardens  of  limited  extent. 

Other  Varieties  of  G.  sinensis.  In  Loddiges's  arboretum  there  is  a  plant 
marked  G.  chinensis  (Potts),  which  was  imported  from  China  by  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  It  is,  at  present,  a  low  bush,  and  may,  perhaps, 
prove  something  distinct.  There  were  also,  in  1835,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  some  plants  without  names,  apparently  belonging  to  this 
species ;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  genus  is  in  great  confusion,  and 
nothing  perfectly  satisfactory  can  be  stated  respecting  it. 

Statistics.  The  largest  tree  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  that  at  Sypn,  54  ft.  high, 
before  noticed;  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery  is  one  47  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the 
head  46  ft. ;  in  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  is  one  26  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high  ;  in  Sussex,  at 
West  Dean,  14  years  planted,  and  42  ft  high  ;  in  Wiltshire,  at  Longford  Castle,  25  years  planted,  and 
25  ft.  high  ;  in  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  24  years  planted,  and  20ft.  high  ;  in  Suffolk,  at  Amp. 
ton  Hall,  15  years  planted,  and  22ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Lawson's  Nursery,  at  Edinburgh,  10 
years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  25  years  planted,  and  "J  ft.  high.  In  Ireland, 
in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden  at  Dublin,  20 years  planted,  and  12ft.  high.  In  trance,  in  Paris, 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  40  ft.  high  ;  at  Nerri&res,  in  the  grounds  of  M.  Vilmorin,  20  years  planted, 
and  20ft.  high ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  50  years  planted,  and  36  ft  high.  In  Saxony,  at 
Wdrlitz,  36  years  planted,  and  30ft.  high;  in  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  RosenthaPs  Nursery,  17  years 
planted,  and  20ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  10  years  planted,  and  16ft.  high.  In  Hanover, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Gottingen,  25  years  planted,  and  30ft.  high. 

3f  5.  G.  (s.)  MACRACA'NTHA  Desf.     The  long-spined  Gleditschia. 

Identification.  Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  246. ;  Don's  Mill., 2.  p.  428. 
Si/nonymcs.  G.  ferox  Baudr. ;  Fi'vier  &  grosses  E'pines,  Fr. 
Engraving.  The  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Prickles  strong,  branchy,  numerous.  Leaflets  lanceolate, 
somewhat  rigid,  notched,  dentated.  Pods  elongated.  (Desf.  Arb.,  ii.  p,  246.) 
A  deciduous  tree  with  a  prickly  trunk ;  the  prickles  axillary,  large;  and  the 
leaflets  also  large.  It  is  said  by  Baudrillart  to  be  a  native  of  China  (Diet, 
dcs  Eaux  et  dcs  Forcts,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.);  but  when  it  was  introduced  is 
uncertain.  The  leaves  are  twice  winged;  the  leaflets  coriaceous,  dark 
green,  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface.  The  young  shoots  are  covered 
with  extremely  short  hairs,  and  are  of  a  purplish  brown  colour.  On  the 
whole,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  G.  sinensis,  of  which  it  is,  probably, 
only  a  variety.  It  is  very  hardy ;  and  Desfontaines  says  that  it  fruits  freely 
in  France.  The  fruit  ripens  in  the  autumn  ;  and  the  pods  are  long,  pendu- 
lous, swelled,  and  rather  cylindrical.  They  are  filled  with  a  sharp  acrid 
pulp,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  tamarinds,  but  the  emanations  from 
which,  when  inhaled,  occasion  sneezing. 

Statistics.  The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  that  at  Syon,  figured  in  our  Second 
Volume  :  it  is  57  ft.  nigh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft,  and  of  the  head  63  ft  In  Essex,  at  Audley 
End,  is  a  tree,  60  years  planted,  which  is  30  ft.  high  ;  and  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  one  7  years 
planted  is  18  tl.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Terenure,  is  a  tree  15  years  planted,  and  12  it  high.  Plants, 
iu  the  London  nurseries,  are  3*.  6W.  each ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

*  6.  G.  (s.)  FENEOX  Desf.     The  ferocious-prickled  Gleditschia. 

Identification.    Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  247. )  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  428. 
Synonymcs.     G.  orientalis  Bosc ;  F£vier  herisse,  Fr. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Prickles  large,  robust,  much  compressed,  trifid.  Leaflets 
lanceolate,  notched.  (Desf.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  247.)  A  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
thickly  beset  with  strong  branchy  prickles,  and  which  is  supposed  to  grow 
from  30ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height;  but  of  which  the  native  country,  and  year  of 
introduction  into  Britain,  are  unknown.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  those  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  we  should  say  it  was  only  a  variety  of  G.  sinensis ;  though  Des- 
fontaines states  the  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  to  be  somewhat  different. 
It  has  not  yet  flowered  in  Europe.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost 
2*.  Gd.  each. 

±  7.  G.  CA'SPICA  Desf.     The  Caspian  Gleditschia. 

Identification.    Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  247. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  428. 
Synonyms.    G.  caspiana  Bosc. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  slender,  trifid,  compressed.  Leaflets  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, obtuse.  (Desf.  Arb.,\\.  p.  247.)  A  native  of  Persia,  and  found  also  near 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  flowers  and  fruit;  but  it  strongly 
resembles  G.  sinensis  (of  which  it  is,  probably,  only  a  variety)  in  its  leaves, 
general  appearance,  and  habit.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1822; 
and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft. 
high.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  species;  and  plants,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  are  from  1*.  6rf.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

Variety* 

*  G.  c.  2  subvirescent  Hort.,  Fevier  verdatre,  Fr.,  is  mentioned    in    the 
Bon  Jardinier  for  1836,  as  a  variety  of  this  species. 

App.  i.     Other  Sorts  of  Gleditsch'w. 

Every  modification  of  the  species  of  this  genus  is  so  interesting,  both  in  point  of  the  elegance  of  its 
foliage,  and  the  singularity  of  its  prickles,  that  new  varieties  have  been  eagerly  sought  after  by  cul- 
tivators ;  and  the  genus  seems  particularly  favourable  to  this  desire,  from  the  tendency  of  seedling 
plants  to  sport  Hence  there  are  several  names  in  collections,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything 
satisfactory  in  the  present  young  and  immature  state  of  the  plants.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  are  G.  nricracnntha,  G.  Boqui,  and  G.  pra?cox-t  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum 
are  plants  marked  G.  aqudtica,  which  are  evidently  the  same  as  G.  monosperma,  G.  orientalis 
evidently  G.  ferox,  G.  cltjnensis  (already  mentioned)  :  and  "some  young  plants  without  names 
Though,  from  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  trees  of  this  genus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lontion' 
last  summer,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  distinct  species  in  British  nur' 
scries,  yet  we  strongly  approve  of  keeping  all  the  varieties  distinct ;  because,  in  point  of  ornament 
and  effect  in  scenery,  they  are  altogether  as  valuable  as  species.  What  two  species,  for  example 
can  be  more  distinct  than  G.  triacanthos  and  G.  t.  inermis,  both  in  their  winter  and  in  their  summer 
state,  as  may  bo  scon  by  tho  plates  in  our  Second  Volume  V  G.  indica  Per*,  is  a  Bengal  «>ccies  not 
yet  introduced,  and  probably  tender. 

Y   Y 
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GENUS  XXI. 


GYMNO'CLADUS  Lam.     THE  GYMNOCLADUS.    Lin.  Syst.  Dice'eia 

Decandria. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  733. ;  111.,  t.  823. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  479 

Derivation.  From  gvmnos,  naked,  and  klados,  a  branch;  from  the  naked  appearance  of  the  branches 
during  winter,  when  they  seem,  unless  perhaps  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  totally  devoid  of  buds. 

Description.     There  is  only  one  species,   a  deciduous  tree,   with  upright 
branches,  and  inconspicuous  buds. 

If  1.  G.  CANADE'NSIS  Lam.      The  Canada  Gymnocladus,  or  Kentucky 
Coffee  Tree. 

Identification  Lam.  Diet,  1.  p.  733.,  and  III,  t.  823. ;  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  241. :  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  480.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  429. 

Synonymes.  Guilandlna  dioica  Lin.  Sp.,546. ;  Hyperanthdra  diofca  Vahl  Sytnb.,  1.  p.  31.,  Duh. 
Ari>.,  1.  t.  103. ;  Nicker  Tree,  Stump  Tree,  United  States  ;  Bonduc,  Chiquier,  Fr.\  Chicot,  Ca- 
nadian ;  Canadischer  Schusserbaum,  Ger. 

Engravings.     Reich.  Mag.,  t.  40. ,  Duh.  Arb.,  1. 103. ;  and  our  plates  of  this  tree  in  VoL  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  A  deciduous  tree,  with  branches  blunt  at  the  tip,  bipinnate 
leaves,  flowers  in  racemes,  and  whitish  petals.  The  leaf  has  4 — 7  pinnae ; 
the  lower  of  which  consist  each  of  but  a  single  leaflet,  the  rest  each 
of  6 — 8  pairs  of  leaflets.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  480.)  A  native  of  Canada, 
introduced  in  1748;  growing,  in  England,  to  the  height  of  30ft.  or  40ft.; 
and  flowering  in  August. 

Description.  In  its  native  country,  this  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  50  ft. 
or  60  ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  12  in.  to  1.5  in.  in  diameter.  The .  branches  have 
almost  always  an  upright  direction ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  head,  in  the 
winter  season,  is  remarkable,  from  being  fastigiate,  and  from  the  points  of 
the  branches  being  few,  and  thick  and  blunt,  as  compared  with  those  of  almost 
every  other  tree.  They  are  also  wholly  without  the  appearance  of  buds; 
and  this  latter  circumstance,  connected  with  the  former,  gives  the  tree,  during 
winter,  the  appearance  of  being  dead ;  and  hence  the  Canadian  name  of  chicot, 
or  stump  tree.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  extremely  rough,  and  detaches 
itself,  after  a  certain  age,  in  small,  hard,  transverse  slips,  rolled  backwards  at 
the  end,  and  projecting  sufficiently  to  distinguish  the  tree  from  every  other,  even 
at  a  distance.  When  the  tree  is  clothed  with  leaves,  the  head  forms  a  dense 
mass,  roundish  or  oval.  The  leaves,  on  young  thriving  trees,  are  3  ft.  long, 
and  20  in.  wide ;  but,  on  trees  nearly  "full  grown,  they  are  not  half  that  size. 
The  leaflets  are  of  a  dull  bluish  green,  and  the  branches  of  the  petioles  are 
somewhat  of  a  violet  colour.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  spikes  of  2  in.  or  more 
in  length :  they  appear  from  May  to  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  large  cimeter- 
shaped  pods,  5  in.  or  more  in  length,  and  about  2  in.  or  more  in  breadth.  The 
roots  of  the  tree  are  few,  thick,  and  directed  downwards,  as  the  branches  are 
upwards,  rather  than  horizontally. 

Geography.  The  gymnocladus  grows  in  Upper  Canada,  beyond  Montreal, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  but  it  is  only  sparingly  found 
in  these  places,  which  are  its  northern  limits.  It  is  abundant  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  in  the  tracts  which  border  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  rivers, 
between  lat.  35°  and  40°  N.  It  is  there  found  along  with  Juglans  nigra, 
t/'lmus  rubra,  Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  .Fraxinus  quadrangulata,  Gleditschia 
triacanthos,  and  more  especially  with  Celtis  occidentalis.  It  is  never  found 
but  on  the  very  richest  soils. 

History.  This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1748,  and  was  culti- 
vated by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Whitton,  where  it  is  believed  the 
original  tree  still  exists.  Being  very  hardy,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  during  summer,  it  has  found  its  way  into  most  collections  in 
England,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  France  and  the  south  of  Germany. 
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Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  compact ;  it  is  also 
strong  and  tough,  and  of  a  fine  rose  colour.  In  America,  it  is  used  both  in 
cabinet-making  and  carpentry,  and,  like  the  wood  of  the  robinia,  it  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  rapidly  converting  its  sap-wood  into  heart-wood ;  so 
that  a  trunk  6  in.  in  diameter  has  not  more  than  six  lines  of  sap-wood,  and 
may,  consequently,  be  almost"  entirely  employed  for  useful  purposes.  The 
seeds  were,  at  one  time,  roasted  and  ground  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  their  use  in  this  way  has  been  long  since  dis- 
continued. The  pods,  preserved  like  those  of  the  tamarind  (to  which  this 
genus  is  nearly  allied),  are  said  to  be  wholesome,  and  slightly  aperient.  The 
live  bark  is  extremely  bitter ;  so  that  a  morsel,  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of 
maize,  chewed  for  some  time,  causes  a  violent  irritation  in  the  throat.  In 
Britain,  the  only  use  of  the  tree  is  for  ornamental  purposes  ;  and,  considered 
as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  beauty,  no  collection  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  fyc.  A  rich,  deep,  free  soil  is  essential  to  the 
thriving  of  this  tree ;  and  such  a  soil  is  never  met  with  naturally  in  exposed 
situations.  The  tree  is  generally  propagated  by  imported  seeds ;  but  it  will 
grow  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  roots,  care  being  taken  in  planting  to  keep 
that  end  upwards  which  is  naturally  so. 

Statistics.  Gymndcladus  canadensis  in  England.  In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Whitton,  87  years 
planted,  and  60  ft.  high  ;  at  Syon,  54  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.  and  of  the  head  39  ft.  (see 
our  plate  of  this  tree  in  Vol.  II.) ;  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  35ft. ;  at  Kenwood,  25  years  planted,  and 
20ft.  high.— South  of  London.  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  25  years  planted,  and  20ft  high.  In  Surrey, 
at  St  Anne's  Hill,  30  years  planted,  and  45ft.  high;  at  Claremont,  45ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft. ;  at  Walton,  42  years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  33ft. ;  at  Farnham  Castle,  45  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  12  in.,  in  poor  soil  on  chalk. — North  of  London.  In  Cheshire,  at  Kinmel  Park,  5  years 
planted,  and  5  ft  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  7  years  planted,  and  12ft.  high.  In  Oxford- 
shire, in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  and  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft. 
2  in.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  40  years  planted,  and  60  ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft 

Gymndcladus  canadensis  in  Scotland.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  15  ft.  high  ;  in  Law- 
son's  Nursery,  10  years  planted,  and  6  ft.  high;  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  12  years  planted, 
and  13ft.  hig'h  ;  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  12ft.  high. 

Gymnocladus  canadensis  in  Ireland.  In  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  25  years  planted,  and  24  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  7  ft. ;  at  Terenure,  20  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  high  ; 
in  the  Cullenswood  Nursery,  10  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  high. 

Gymn6cladus  canadensis  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  60 
years  planted,  and  55  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  20  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft  ;  at  Sc<?aux,  18 
years  planted,  and  30ft  high  ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  20  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high ;  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Metz,  32  years  planted,  and  40 ft.  high;  at  Colombier,  near  Metz,  60  years 
planted,  and  65ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  13  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at 
Berlin,  at  Sans  Souci,  30  years  planted,  and  30ft.  high  ;  in  the  Pfauen  Insel,  8  years  planted,  and 
22  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Gottingen,  25  years  planted,  and 30  ft.  high.  In 
Italy,  at  Monza,  29  years  planted,  and  40ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants  in  the  London  nurseries  are  2*.  Qd.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

GENUS  XXII. 


rE'RCIS  L.     THE  JUDAS  TREE.    Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monog^nia. 

I<t<-ntification.      Lin.  Gen.,  No.  510. ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  328. ;  Gaert.  Fruct,  1. 144. ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  518. ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  463. 

Synonymcs.     .Viliquastrum  Town.  Inst.,  t.414. ;  Mocnch  Meth.  ;  Gainier  Fr. ;  Judasbaum,  Ger. 
Derivation.    From  kerkis,  a  shuttlecock,  the  name  given  by  Theophrastus  to  this  tree. 

Description,  #c.  Leaves  simple,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  many-nerved, 
entire,  protruded  after  the  flowers ;  these  borne  in  groups,  each  on  a  pedicel 
proceeding  directly  from  the  trunk  or  branches.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  518.) 
Deciduous  trees  of  the  third  rank,  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  or  North 
America. 

¥  1.  C.  SILIQUA'STRUM  L.     The  common  Judas  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  534.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  518. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  463. 

Synonymes.  Siliquaatrum  orbiculatum  Mccnch  Meth.  ;  Love  Tree;  Gainier  commuiij  Arbre  de  Jud^e, 

Fr.  ;   Arbol  d'  Amor,  Span.  ;  JudMbcum,  Ger. 
Engravings.     N.  I)u  Ham.,  t.  7. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1138. ;  Mill.  Icon.,  253. ;  and  the  plates  of  this  si,ecic< 

in  Vol.  II. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  very  obtuse,  and  wholly  glabrous.  A  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  sunny  places,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Flowers  of 
a  deep  rose  colour;  in  a  variation,  white.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  518.)  A 
deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  introduced  in  1596. 
Height  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Varieties. 

&  C.  S.  2  parviflorum  Dec. — A  shrub ;  its  branches  spotted  with  white ; 
its  flowers  smaller  by  half  than  those  of  the  species.     A  native  of 
Bokhara.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  518.) 
¥  C.  S.  SJlore  dlbido. — Flowers  whitish.     There  is  a  plant  of  this  in  the 

London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

$  C.  S.  4  rosea. — A  seedling,  raised  from  foreign  seeds,  which  has  flowered 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew ;  has  numerous  flowers,  which  are 
brighter,  and  a  shade  darker,  than  those  of  the  species ;  and  they 
also  appear  about  a  fortnight  later  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth 
noticing  as  a  variety. 

Description,  $c.  The  common  Judas  tree,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  forms  a 
handsome  low  tree,  with  a  flat  spreading  head,  in  the  form  of  a  parasol ; 
and  it  is  a  singularly  beautiful  object  in  spring,  especially  when  it  is  covered 
with  its  numerous  bright  purplish  pink  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves, 
in  May,  and  are  produced  not  only  from  the  young  wood,  but  from  wood  of 
6  or  8  years'  growth,  and  even  from  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  round  and 
heart-shaped,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  flat,  thin,  brown  pods,  nearly  6  inches  in  length,  which  remain  on 
the  tree  all  the  year,  and  give  it  a  very  singular  appearance  in  the  winter 
season.  In  moist  seasons,  the  tree  often  flowers  a  second  time  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  tree  generally  flowers  freely  ;  but  the 
pods  are  not  produced  in  abundance,  unless  the  tree  is  planted  against  a  wall; 
and  only  sparingly,  and  in  the  finest  seasons,  on  standard  trees.  The  rate  of 
growth  is  about  18  in,  a  year,  for  the  first  ten  years. 

Geography  and  History.  The  Judas  tree  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  about  Rome ;  in  Greece,  in  Japan,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  more  especially  in  Judea.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerard 
in  1596,  who  has  given  a  good  figure  of  it,  and  says,  "  The  Frenchmen  call  it 
guainier,  as  though  they  should  say,  vaginula,  or  a  little  sheath :  most  of  the 
Spaniards  name  it  algorovo  loco  ;  that  is,  Siliqua  sylvestris  fatui  (wild  or  fool- 
ish pod)  ;  others,  arbol  d'  amor,  for  the  braveness'  sake.  It  may  be  called,  in 
English,  Judas  tree  ;  for  it  is  thought  to  be  that  on  which  Judas  hanged  him- 
self, and  not  upon  the  elder  tree,  as  it  is  vulgarly  said."  (Johns.  Gcr.y  1428.) 
From  the  tree  being  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  received  in  abun- 
dance from  the  Continent,  it  has  become  very  general  in  English  gardens ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  as  a  standard,  and,  to  the  north,  planted 
against  a  wall.  The  French  plant  it  against  walls,  and  also  cover  arbours 
with  it ;  and,  formerly,  it  used  to  be  clipped  into  balls,  and  other  geometrical 
figures,  in  British  gardens. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  agreeably  veined,  or 
rather  blotched  or  waved,  with  black,  green,  and  yellow  spots,  on  a  grey 
ground.  It  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  weighs  nearly  48  Ib.  to  the  cubic  foot. 
The  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  are  mixed  with  salads,  or 
fried  with  batter,  as  fritters  ;  and  the  flower  buds  are  pickled  in  vinegar.  In 
British  gardens,  the  tree  is  planted  as  one  of  ornament ;  and,  as  it  grows 
about  the  same  height,  and  flowers  about  the  same  time,  as  the  laburnum, 
the  Guelder  rose,  and  the  hawthorn,  it  enters  into  beautiful  combination 
with  these  and  other  trees.  The  foliage  is  hardly  less  beautiful  and  re- 
markable than  the  flowers;  the  leaves  being  of  a  pale  bluish  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  of  a  sea-green  underneath,  and  of  a  cordate  uniform 
shape,  apparently  consisting  of  two  leaflets  joined  together  ;  which  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  others,  brings  the  germs  in  close  alliance  with 
that  of  BauhfmVr. 
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Soil,  Situation,  <$c.  Like  most  of  the  Leguminaceae,  this  tree  prefers  a  deep, 
free,  sandy  soil,  rich  rather  than  poor ;  and  it  will  only  thrive,  and  become  a 
handsome  tree,  in  sheltered  situations,  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  it 
requires  to  he  planted  against  a  wall ;  and  few  ornamental  trees  better  deserve 
such  a  situation.  The  species  is  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by 
grafting.  The  seeds  are  sown  on  heat  early  in  spring,  and  come  up  the 
same  season  ;  and  the  plants  will  produce  flowers  in  three  or  four  years. 

Statistics.  C,'rcis  Siliquustrtun  in  the  Environs  of  London.  At  Syon,  20ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  Uin.,  and  of  the  head  39  ft ;  at  Fulham  Palace,  90  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high,  the  di- 
ameter of  the  trunk  17  in.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft. ;  at  Purser's  Cross,  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  and 
in  the  grounds  of  an  adjoining  villa,  from  20ft.  to  30  ft.  high;  at  Kenwood,  38  years  planted,  and 
18ft.  high  ;  in  the  Brompton  Nursery,  a  handsome  tree,  21  ft.  high  ;  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  25  ft. 
high. 

Cdrcis  StifmtAgtrum  South  of  London.  In  Hampshire,  at  Leigh  Park,  7  years  planted,  and  10ft. 
high.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Longford  Castle,  30ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  12  in.  and  of  the  head 
20ft. 

Cercis  SHiqttdstrum  North  of  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Ampthill,  20  years  planted,  and  15  ft. 
high.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  25  years  planted,  and  20ft.  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  16  years  planted,  and  18ft.  high.  In  Suffolk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  10  years 
planted,  and  12  ft  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Whitley  Abbey,  18  years  planted,  and  13ft.  high.  In 
Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  40  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the 
head  18ft 

Cvrcis  Siliqudstrum  in  Scotland.  The  tree  is  generally  planted  against  a  wall,  and  will  cover  about 
the  same  space  as  a  peach  tree  in  10  or  12  years.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsel,  a  standard  tree,  7  years  planted,  is  6J  ft.  high.  In  Aber- 
deenshire,  atThainston,  the  tree  makes  shoots  upwards  of  2  ft.  long  every  year ;  but  they  are  generally 
killed  back  to  the  stump  every  winter  5  at  Gordon  Castle,  8  years  planted,  it  is  9ft.  high  against  a 
wall. 

Cercis  Siliqudstrum  in  Ireland.  At  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  25  years  planted,  it 
is  14ft.  high;  at  Terenure,  10  years  planted,  it  is  10ft  high;  at  Cullenswood  Nursery,  30  years 
planted,  it  is  30ft.  high.  At  Castleton,  it  is  15ft.  high.  In  Connaught,  at  Coole,  10ft.  high.  In 
Sligo,  at  Makree  Castle,  it  is  12  ft.  high,  against  a  wall ;  the  branches  extending  over  a  space  45  ft.  in 
width. 

Carets  SUiqudstrum  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  60  years 
planted,  it  is  40ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  29  in.,  and  of  the  head  45  ft  ;  at  Sceaux,  20 
years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  50  years  planted,  it  is  35  ft.  high  ; 
at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  DeNerriSres,  50  years  planted,  it  is  30ft,  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wiirlitz, 
25  years  planted,  and  10ft.  high  ;  the  tree  requiring  protection  during  winter.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna, 
in  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  9  years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  in  the 
Pfauen  Insel,  9  years  planted,  and  6  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Gottingen,  20 
years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  40  years  planted,  and  26ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price  of  plants,  in  London,  from  1.?.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 
each;  and  seeds  \s.  6d.  an  ounce:  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc,  and  the  white- 
flowered  variety  2  francs :  at  New  York,  the  species  is  37£  cents. 

¥  2.  C.  CANADE'NSIS  L.    The  Canada  Judas  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,534.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  518. ;  Don's  Mill., 2.  p.  463. 

Synonymes.    Siliquastrum  cordatum  Mccnch  Meth. ;  red  Bird  Tree,  Ante r. ;   Gainier  de  Canada,  Bon- 
ton  rouge,  Fr. 
Engraving.     Mill.  Icon.,  t.  2. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Leaves  acuminate,  villose  beneath  at  the  axils  of  the  veins 
As  compared  with  C.  Siliquastrum,  its  flowers  are  of  a  paler  rose  colour 
the  legume  is  on  a  longer  pedicel,  and  tipped  with  a  longer  style.     A 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  margins  of  rivers,  from  Canada  to  Vir- 
ginia. (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  518.) 

Varieties. 

¥  C.  c.  2  pubcscens  Ph. — Leaves  pubescent  on  the  under  surface.  (Dec.) 
¥  C..  c.  3,  Foreman's  new  variety,  is   mentioned  in  Prince's  Catalogue, 
published  in  New  York,  in  1829. 

Description,  $c.  This  tree  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding 
species ;  but  it  is  more  slender  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts ;  and  it  seldom 
rises  higher  than  20  ft.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  C.  £3iqu&*trum  by  its 
leaves  being  heart-shaped  and  pointed ;  they  are  also  much  thinner,  more 
veined,  and  of  a  lighter  green ;  and  the  flowers  are  generally  produced  in 
smaller  numbers  than  in  the  other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia,  along  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  the  flowers  are  there 
used  by  the  French  Canadians  in  salads  and  pickles,  and  the  young  branches 
to  dye  wool  of  a  nankeen  colour.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  other 
species.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1730;  but  it  has  never 
been  much  cultivated ;  though,  in  France  and  Germany,  it  is  considered  to  be 
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more  hardy  than  the  European  species.  In  Britain,  it  is  propagated  by  im- 
ported seeds,  and  is  considered  more  tender  than  C.  .Siliquastrum ;  but  it  would 
probably  be  rendered  more  hardy  by  being  grafted  on  that  species. 

Statistics.  Tn  the  environs  of  London,  it  is  seldom  found  higher  than  10ft.  or  12ft.  ;  and  then  it 
has  more  the  character  of  a  bush  than  of  a  tree  ;  but  on  the  Continent  there  are  some  good  speci- 
mens. In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  55  years  planted,  it  is  36ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk,  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft.  ;  in  the  Rue  Grenelle,  in  Paris,  in  the  garden  of  the  house 
No.  122.,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Blaikie,  there  is  a  tree  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1|  ft.  in  diameter. 
In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  25  years  planted,  it  is  10ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University 
Botanic  Garden,  9  years  planted,  it  is  16ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  2-1  years  planted,  it  is  13  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  6d.  each,  and 
seeds  1  s.  6d.  per  ounce  ;  at  Boll wy Her,  plants  are  1  franc  each  ;  and  at  New 
York,  the  plants  of  the  species  are  from  25  to  37£  cents  each,  and  of  "  Fore- 
man's new  variety,"  37  cents  each. 
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is  a  genus  of  beautiful  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  most  of  the  species  of  which  are 
natives  of  tropical  countries,  and  which,  in  England,  are  generally  kept  in  stoves;  but  there  is  one 
species,  C.  Lebbekowtes  Dec.,  a  native  of  China,  which,  if  once  introduced,  would  probably  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  a  conservative  wall. 

C^dia  varia  L'Herit.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  435.)  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  with  impari.pin- 
nate  leaves  ;  and  flowers,  at  first  white,  but,  as  they  fade,  becoming  rose-coloured.  It  was  introduced 
in  1777,  and  might  be  tried  against  a  wall. 

Zuccdgnia  Cav.  is  a  Chilian  genus,  of  which  the  species  are  probably  half-hardy.  Z.  punctuta  Cav. 
Icon.,  5.  p.  2.  t.403.,  has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  saffron-coloured  flowers.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 

Ceratonia  Siliqua  L.  (Bot.  Rep.  ,t.  567.,  and  our  figs.  365,366.)  is  a  very  interesting  tree,  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  Spain  ;  it  is  also  found  in  Mau- 
ritania and  the  Levant.  The  leaves  are  abruptly  pinnate;  the 
leaflets  oval,  obtuse,  flat,  coriaceous,  and  of  a  shining  dark 
green.  The  flowers  are  polygamous  or  dioecious,  and  without 
petals.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  In 
the  south  of  Europe,  when  the  fruit  is  per- 
fectly ripe,  the  pulp  contained  in  the  pods  is 
eaten  by  men,  the  seeds  by  horses,  and  the  oOO 
husks  by  swine;  hence,  probably,  the  po- 
pular English  name  of  sow's  bread.  When 
unripe,  the  fruit  is  considered  very  unwhole- 
some, and  even  dangerous,  to  the  cattle  that 
feed  on  it  The  Egyptians  make  a  kind  of 
honey  of  the  pulp,  which  serves  the  Arabs 
instead  of  sugar  ;  they  also  make  a  preserve 
like  that  made  with  tamarinds  of  the  pods, 
which  is  a  gentle  laxative.  This  fruit  was 
anciently  supposed  to  be  what  St.  John  fed 
on  in  the  wilderness  ;  hence  its  name  of  St. 
John's  bread;  the  seeds  being  said  to  be 
meant  by  the  word  translated  "  locusts;" 
and  the  pulp  by  the  term  "  wild  honey." 
The  husks  are  thought  to  have  been  the  dry 
'  and  wretched  food  that  the  Prodigal  Son  was 
driven  to  long  for,  in  the  last  stage  of  his  misery  and  starvation.  The  plant  has  been  in  British 
green-houses  since  1570  ;  and  the  male  plant,  has  flowered  every  autumn,  for  many  years  past,  in 
the  Mile  End  Nursery.  This  tree  will  very  nearly  stand  the  open  air  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  ;  and, 
if  planted  against  a  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  would  probably  stand  with  very  little 
protection.  Its  fine  large  coriaceous  dark  green  foliage  ought  to  be  a  strong  inducement  for  every 
one  who  has  an  opportunity  to  give  it  a  trial.  As  a  fruit  tree,  it  may  merit  introduction  into  Austra- 
lia, for  which  purpose  the  seeds  can  be  readily  procured  from  Spain.  It  is  remarked  in  the  Nouvcau 
Du  Hamel,  1.  p.  255.,  that,  when  the  ripe  fruit  has  been  eaten  by  oxen  or  mules,  the  seeds  which 
have  passed  through  them  without  digestion  vegetate  much  sooner  than  when  they  are  sown  in  the 
natural  manner.  The  tree  is  of  slow  growth,  and  the  wood  is  extremely  hard  and  durable.  Its  roots 
attach  themselves  so  firmly  to  the  soil,  that,  in  Spain,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  situations,  in  the  gullies  of  mountains  for  example,  the  tree  has 
never  been  known  to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind,  so  as  to  be  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  though  large  branches  have  been  broken  off'  it  by  storms. 

Castanospdrmum  australe  Cunningham  (Hook.  Pot.  Misc.,  1.  p.  241.  t.  51. 
and  t  52.)  is  a  New  Holland  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  40ft.  or  60ft., 
the  legumes  of  which  are  produced  from  two  years'  old  wood  ;  and  they 
contain  seeds  as  large  as  Spanish  chestnuts,  which  are  eaten  roasted  by 
the  natives  about  Botany  Bay.  As  one  of  the  few  New  Holland  trees 
which  produce  edible  fruit,  it  is  highly  interesting,  and  well  deserves  a 
place  against  the  conservative  wall,  adjoining  Ceratonia. 

Cdssia  L.  is  a  genus  consisting  chiefly  of  tropical  shrubs  or  herbs,  with 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  most  of  which  require  to  be 
kept  in  the  stove;  but  C.  Barclav^na  Suit.  (Fl.  Austr.,  t.  32.,  and  our 
fig.  367.)  and  C.  austr&lis  Hook.  (Bot.  Mae.,  t.  267ft,  and  our  Ji$.  368.) 
are  natives  of  New  Holland,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and 
producing  their  fine  showy  yellow  blossoms  from  June  to  August.  The 
•enna  of  the  druggists  is  produced  from  the  leaves  of  two  species  of  this  genus,  C.  lanceolata  and  C- 
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obovita,  both  stove  plants,  and  natives  of  Egypt ;  though  the  latter,  which  is  called  Italian  senna,  is 
found  about  Rome. 

Chamceflstula  (from  chamat,  ground,  and  fistula,  a  pipe  ;  on  account  of 
the  species  being  comparatively  dwarf,  and  of  its  cylindrical  pods)  Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  451.,  is  a  genus  separated  from  Cassia,  and  consists  of  27  species. 
C.  corymbdsa  G.  Don,  Cassia  corymbdsa  Lam.  (Diet.,  i.  p.  644.,  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  633.,  and  our  fig.  370.),  affords  a  very  good  example  of  the  genus.  It  is 
a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft. ; 
and  it  would  form  a  very  handsome  plant  against  a  conservative  wall. 

Schotla  stivulata  Ait.  and  S.  alata  Thunb.  are  Cape  shrubs,  with  crim- 
son flowers,  now  kept  in  stoves  and  green-houses,  but  well  deserving  trial 
against  a  conservative  wall.  S.  latifolia  Jacq.  (Fragm.,  23.  1. 15.  f.4.,  and 
our  fig.  369.)  which  was  introduced  in  1816,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  plants  of  this  genus.  In  their 
native  country,  the  species  of  this  genus  are  of  slow  growth,  and  they 
form  bushes  rather  than  trees.  Mr.  Bowie  observes  that  planting  them 
under  the  shade  of  taller-growing  shrubs,  or  of  trees,  will  draw  them 
up,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  injure  them,  or  preclude  them  from  display- 
ing  their  beautiful  flowers.  These  flowers,  in  all  the  varied  species  of 
Schbtm,  are  produced  occasionally  on  the  old  wood,  though  chiefly  at 
the  extremity  of  the  young  spring  and  summer  shoots ;  a  habit  which 
ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view  in  pruning  the  plants. 


App.  I. 


Other  half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  the  Order 
LegumindcetE. 


There  being  no  truly  hardy  species  belonging  to  the  tribes  Dalberg&e,  Mimbseae,  and  Ge6ffrc<r  of 
this  order,  we  are  necessarily  obliged  to  devote  a  separate  appendix  to  them. 


§  i.    Dalberg&ee. 

Sect.  Char.    The  species  are  for  the  most  part  climbing  shrubs,  with  impari-pinnate  leaves,  rarely, 
but  sometimes,  pinnately-trifoliolate,  or  simple.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  373.) 

De'rris  serlcea  G.  Don  is  a  Nepal  shrub,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  and  leaves  covered  with  a  silky 
pubescence.  D.  trifoliata  Lour,  is  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  not  yet  introduced. 

I'tcrocdrpus  pelt&rius  Dec.  Leg.  M£m.,  10.  t.  57.  f.  2.,  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  , 
not  yet  introduced. 

§  ii.    Mimosetf. 

Sect.  Char.     Flowers  regular,  usually  polygamous,  rarely  all  hermaphrodite.    Stamens  inserted  with 
the  petals,  free  or  monadelphous,  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  forming  a  multiple  of  that 
number.    Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  or  abruptly  bipinnate.  (Dan's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  381.) 
Prosdpis  L.  is  a  genus   of  Indian  or  American  trees,  of  which  scarcely  any  species  have  been 
introduced  ;   but  P.  glandulbsa  Torrey  (Ann.  Lye.,  2.  p.  192.  t.  2.)  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on 
the  Canadian  river,  where  it  is  called  the  algaroba  tree.     There  is  a  plant  belonging  to  this  genus,  a 
native  of  Chili,  and,  possibly,  hardy,  P.  Siliquastrum   Dec.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  400.),  which  has  stood 
against  the  wall  in  "jthe  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  with  very  little  protection,  since  the  year 
1832. 

Lagonychium  Stephan'tinum  Bieb.  Supp.,  yfci\cia  Stepham<i»fl  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  Mimbsa  micrantha 
I'trhf,  (Brcyn.  Cent.,  1.  t.  56.  f.  4.)  is  a  small  shrub,  with  scattered  prickles,  and  bipinnate  leaves,  a 
native  of  the  arid  plains  between  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea;  and  of  Persia,  between  Mossul 
and  Bagdad.  It  was  introduced  in  1816,  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
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It  will  grow  in  a  warm  situation  in  the  open  border,  and  requires  only  a  slight  protection  during  the 
most  severe  winter. 

Ac&cia  Neck.  This  is  a  very  extensive  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees;  with  beautiful  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  of  intense  interest  to  the  British  gardener,  because,  in  mild  winters,  they  are  found  to  live  in  tlie 
open  air,  as  standards,  attain  a  tree-like  size  in  2  or  3  years,  and  flower  profusely,  very  early  in 
the  spring.  They  are  all  of  easy  propagation,  either  by  cuttings  or  from  seeds,  either.imported  or 


produced  in  this  country  ;  and  their  growth  is  so  rapid,  that  plants  2  years  established  have  been 
known  to  make  shoots  16  ft.  long  in  one  season.  In  dry  sandy  soils,  and  in  sheltered  situations,  the 
greater  number  of  the  species  of  Jcacia  might  be  grown  together  as  a  wood  or  thicket,  by  which 
means  the  plants  would  protect  one  another;  and  though  their  tops  might  be  annually  killed  down 
for  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  by  the  frost,  yet,  the  dead  portions  being  cut  off  annually  in  May,  the  plants  would  grow 
again  with  vigour.  An  Australian  forest  might  not  be  realised  in  this  way  in  England,  but  some  al- 
lusion might  be  created  to  an  Australian  coppice  wood.  The  genus  Achcia,  which,  as  G.  Don  observes, 
is  a  very  polymorphous  one,  and  may  probably  hereafter  be  separated  into  several  genera,  when  the 
species  are  more  perfectly  known,  is  divided  into  numerous  sections,  from  which  we  shall  select  a 
few  species,  and  refer  the  reader  for  the  rest  to  our  Hortus  Britannictts. 

1.  Phyllodinece. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  of  two  forms:  those  in  seedling  plants  are  bipinnate;  but  in  adult  plants  the 
leaflets  are  abortive,  and  there  only  remains  the  dilated  petiole,  which  is  called  a  phyllodiurn. 
The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  New  Holland.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  401.) 

A.  Capitdtfc.     Flowers  collected  into  globular  Heads  ;  Head*  solitary  on 
the  Peduncles. 

a.  Stipules  aculeate. 

A.  alata  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Kcg.,SV6.,  and  ourjig.  371.)  Stem  bifariously  winged;  dilated  petiole  de- 
current,  1-nerved,  ending  in  a  spine  at  the  apex.  Heads  of  flowers  solitary,  or  in  pairs.  A  native  of 
New  Holland,  on  the  western  coast.  Introduced  in  1805,  and  flowering  from  April  to  July.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  10  ft. 

A.  armdta  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Mag.,  1653.,  and  our^.  372.)  has  the  phyllodia,  or  dilated  petioles,  ob- 


liquely  ovate-oblong;  the  heads  of  flowers  solitary,  and  the  legumes  velvety.  This  is  a  well-known 
inhabitant  of  our  green-houses,  in  which  it  flowers  from  April  to  June,  and  frequently  ripens  seeds. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  was  introduced  in  180.3.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10ft.  in  pets,  and  in  a  cold-pit,  or  against  a  wall :  it  requires  only  to  have  the 
frost  excluded.  There  Is  a  plant  10  ft.  high,  against  a  wall,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden;  and 
there  is  one  at  Cuffnells,  in  Hampshire,  which  has  stood 
against  a  wall  with  a  north  aspect  since  1832,  pro- 
tected with  a  mat  during  frosty  weather ;  and  flower- 
ing freely  in  February,  March,  and  April.  In  the 
Upway  Nursery,  near  Dorchester,  plants  have  stood 
in  the  open  border  for  5  years,  and  have  ripened  seeds, 
which  have  dropped,  and  produced  young  plants.  At 
Airthrey  Castle,  Stirlingshire,  a  plant  of  A,  armata 
stood  out  against  a  wall,  without  the  slightest  protec- 
tion, during  the  winters  of  1833  and  1834;  and,  in 
1835,  was  4  ft.  high. 

A.)unfpdrina  Willd.,  Mimbsa  juniperina  Vent.  III., 
M.  wlicifolia  Wendl.,  A.  verticillata  Sicb.  (Bot.  Cab., 
t.  398.,  and  our  Jig.  373.)  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  New  Holland;  which  was  introduced  in  1790;  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  It  flowers  from  March  to  July  ;  and  sometimes,  in  fine  seasons, 
ripens  seed. 

b.   Stipules  not  aculeate,  and  cither  very  small  or  wanting. 

A.  dlffhsa  Ker  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  6,34.1,  A.  prostrhta  Lodd.  (Bot.  Cab.,  t.  0.3?.,  and  our./fcs.  374,  .375.),  has 
the  dilated  petioles  linear,  and  the  branches  diffusely  procumbent  It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
on  the  Blue  Mountains  ;  was  introduced  in  1818  ;  and  flowers  from  April  to  June, 

A.  strlctn  Willd.,  Mimbsa  stricta  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  11-21.,  and  our  figs.  :>7<>,  377.,  is  an  upright-growing 
shrub,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  flowering  from  February  to  May.  It  was  introduced 
in  1690,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  (>  ft. 
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A.  \aurifilia  Willd.  (Labill.  Nov.  Cat.,  p.  fig.  t.  68.),  Mimosa  slrnplicifolia  /,.,  has  the  dilated  petioles 
obliquely  ovate-oblong.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Friendly  Ishmis  and  the  New  Hebrides,  as  well  as  of 
New  Caledonia,  where  it  forms  a  tree  from  20ft.  to  2,5  ft.  in  height.  It  was  introduced  in  1775;  but, 
though  a  most  desirable  species  for  a  conservative  wall,  it  is  not  common  in  collections. 

B.  Capitdto-raccmbsfE.  Flowers  collected  in  globose  Heads  ;  the  Heads  disposed 
in  Racemes  a  fang  the  axillary  Peduncles.  Stipules  of  all  the  Species  nearly 
obsolete,  or,  when  present,  not  aculeate.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  404*. ) 
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figs.  378,  379.)    has  the  dilated  petiol 
late-oblong,  rather  falcate, 
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A.  melandrylon  R.  Br.  (Bat.  Mag.,  t.  1659., 
lanceo- 

obtuse, quite  en- 

tire, and  many-nerved.  The  flowers  are  few, 
and  disposed  as  in  the  figure.  This  is  a  native 
of  New  Holland,  and  also  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  ;  and,  in  mild  winters,  it  will  grow  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
as  a  standard,  attaining  the  height  of  10ft.  or 
12ft.,  after  being  2  or  3  years  planted  out  A 
fine  tree  of  this  species  stood  out  three  winters, 
in  the  garden  ef  the  Horticultural  Society,  as  a 
standard,  but  was  killed,  or  nearly  so,  by  the 
severe  frost  of  January,  1836.  A  plant  against 
the  wall  In  the  same  garden,  which  had  stood  "* 
out  since  18.31,  with  no  other  protection  than  a  projecting  coping,  was  also  much  injured  at  the  same 
time.  Had  there  been  a  protection  in  front,  and  had  the  standard  been  covered  with  a  mat,  both 
would  have  escaped  uninjured.  In  the  Norwich  Nursery,  this  acacia  stands  the  winter. 

A.  hetcrophylla  VVilld.,  Mimosa  heterophy'lla  Lam 
Dilated  petioles,  linear,  attenuated  at  both  ends, 
rather  falcate,  many-nerved  ;  there  are  also,  some- 
times, bipinnate  leaves  at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
Heads  of  flowers  disposed  in  a  kind  of  raceme  ;  2  _  3 
heads  to  each  raceme.  Introduced,  in  1824  and 
probably,  tolerably  hardy;  as,  in  the  garden  of  the 
nalace  at  Caserta,  near  Naples,  It  was  50  ft.  high  in 

A.    myrtfff,lfa  Willd., 

Mimosa  n/yrtifdlia  Sm.t 

A.  lanata  Lodd.  (Bot.  M.t 

S02.,  and  our  fig.  380.) 

is  a  handsome  and  very 

hardy  species,  which  has 

been  in  the  country  since 

1789,  and  grows  to  the 

height  of  6  ft.  or  8ft. 
A.  suaviolens  Willd., 

theMimusa  suavdolens  of 

Smith  (Lodd.  Bot.   Cab., 

730.,  and  our  fig.  381.), 

hasthe     dilated  petioles 

linear  ;  tapering  a  little  at  the  base,  acute,  mucronulate,  1-nerved,  quite  entire  ;  the  heads  of  flowers 
racemose  •  and  the  legumes  glaucous  from  grey  powder.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  appear  from 
February  to  June.  This  species  was  introduced  in  1790,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10ft. 

C.  Spicalce.    Flowers  disposed  in  cylindrical  Spikes.      Stipules  usually  wanting, 
or,  when  present,  small  and  not  aculeate.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  406.) 

A.  Oxycedrvs  Sieb.  (Bot.  ^fag.,t.W2$.),  A.  /axifblia  Lodd.  (Bot.  Cab.,t.  liStf.,  and.  our  figs.  382,383). 
has  the  stipules  spinose  ;  the  dilated  petioles  scattered,  or  somewhat  verticillate,  lanceolate-linear,  and 
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ending  in  a  pungent  point.  It  is 
a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  10ft.,  flow- 
ering from  April  to  July. 

A.  vcrticillata'Wim.  (Bot.  Mae., 
110.,  and  our  fig.  384.)  has  the 
dilated  petioles  linear,  and  disposed 
verticillately.  It  is  a  well-known 
species,  easily  recognised  by  the 
figure,  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.which  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  England  since  1780,  flowering 
from  March  till  May,  and  occa- 
sionally ripening  seeds,  even  in 
the  open  air.  A  plant  of  this 
species  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden  stood  out  as  a 
standard,  with  very  little  protec- 
tion, from  1832  till  January,  1836  ; 
when  it  was  killed,  or  much  in- 
jured, by  the  severe  frost.  It  had, 
however,  no  protection.  One  in 
the  same  garden,  against  the  wall, 

was  al«o  much  injured ;  but  it  had  no  protection  in  front.     A.  v.  3  latifvlia  Dec. 

against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  since  1831. 
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has  stood  out 
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2.  Conjugato-pinndtce. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  with  one  pair  of  pinnae,  each  pinna  bearing  few  or  many  pairs  of  leaflets. 
This  is  an  artificial  section,  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  species,  the  most  part  of 
which  are  not  well  known.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  408.) 

A.  gummifera  Willd.  has  the  pinna:  bearing  6  pairs 
of  linear  obtuse  leaflets.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Africa,  near  Mogador,  where  it  forms  a  tree  of  the 
middle  size,  and  yields  the  gum  Arabic,  in  common 
with  several  other  species.  It  was  introduced  in  1823. 
A.  coronilfa/dlia  Desf.  is  a  tree  from  the  same  coun- 
try, introduced  in  1817. 

A.  pulchella  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Cab.,  t.  212.  and  our 
figs.  385,386.)  is  a  smooth  shrub,  with  the  pinnae  bear- 
ing 5 — 7  pairs  of  oblong-obovate  obtuse  leaflets,  and 
having  its  heads  of  flowers  solitary.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland  ;  was  introduced  in  1803;  and  grows  to 
the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6ft. 

A.  ddtinens  Burch.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  408.)  and  A. 
viridiramis  Burch.  (ibid.)  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  have  been  some  years  in  British 
green-houses.  They  both  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
3  ft  to  6  ft.,  and  continue  flowering  from  April  to  July. 

3.  SpidjlorcE. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  bipinnate,  with  few  or  many  pairs  of  pinna?,  each  pinna  bearing  many  pairs 
of  leaflets.  Flowers  disposed  in  spikes.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  409.) 

A.   Unarmed  Trees  or  Shrubs. 

A.  lophdntha  Willcl.,  Mimosa  elegans  Bot.  Rep.y  {Bot. 
Cab.,  t.  716.,  and  our/g.  387.),  is  a  species  in  very  gene- 
ral cultivation.  It  will  grow  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. 
in  2  or  3  years  from  the  seed,  flowering  the  first  year.  It 
was  introduced  in  1803,  from  New  Holland;  and  its  fine 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  fragrant,  are  pro- 
duced from  May  to  July.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  against 
the  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  10  ft.  or 
12 ft.  high;  one  at  Abbotsbury  Castle, Dorsetshire, grow- 
ing as  a  standard  in  the  open  air,  without  the  slightest 
protection,  which  is  40ft.  high,  and  ripens  its  seeds 
freely ;  and  one  in  the  grounds  of  E.  Pendarvis,  Esq., 
at  Pendarves,  Cornwall,  which  is  20  ft.  high. 

B.  Prickly  or  spiny  Trees  or  Shrubs. 

A.  cdfra  Willd.,  Mimbsa  cafra  Thnnb.,  has  leaves  with  5—10  pairs  of  pinna?,  each  pinna  bearing 
20—30  pairs  of  lanceolate-linear  leaflets.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  introduced  in 
1800 ;  and  forms  a  tree  from  12  ft.  to  20ft.  high. 

A.  dlbida  Delil.  (Fl.  JEgypt.  143.,  t.  52.  f.  3.),  the  Egyptian  thorn,  has  straight  stipular  prickles, 
and  leaves  with  3—4  pairs  of  pinna?,  each  pinna  bearing  9 — 10  pairs  of  oblong-linear  glaucous 
leaflets.  It  is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft. 
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4.  Glob\fldr<B 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  collected  into  globose  heads  on  the  tops  of  the  peduncles.  leaves  bipinnate, 
with  few  or  many  pairs  of  pinnae,  each  pinna  bearing  few  or  many  pairs  of  leaflets.  (Don  s  Mill. , 
ii.  p.  413.) 

A.  Prickles  stipular  and  straight.     Legumes  unarmed.     Stamen*  20,  or  more. 

A.  farncsiana  Willd.,  Mimosa  farnesiana  L.,  Mi- 
mosa scorpioides  Fors/c.,  Gazia,  It  ft/.,  (X.  Du  Haw., 
2.  t.  28.,  and  our  Jig.  388.)  is  a  charming  shrub  or  low 
tree,  a  native  of  St.  Domingo,  but  in  cultivation  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  north  of  Africa,  in  gardens, 
since  the  year  1611;  when,  according  to  Du  Hamel, 
the  first  plant  was  raised  from  seeds,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Villa  Farnese,  at  Rome.  It  grows  in  the 
open  air  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  where  it  is  highly  valued  for  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1556,  and  cultivated  in  green-houses  ; 
but,  since  the  great  influx  of  New  Holland  acacias,  it 
has  been  comparatively  neglected.  In  the  year  1819, 
we  saw  it  in  the  open  ground  in  several  Italian  gardens. 

B.  Prickles  stipular,  in  Pairs,  usually  also  petiolar,  and  along  the  Ribs  of  the 
Legume.      Stamens  10. 

A   Cavf-nia  Hook     Mimosa  Caveni'a  Moll.,  is  a  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20ft  in  the  woods  of 
Chil'i.    The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and  the  wood  is  considered  to  make  the  best  charcoal. 

C.    Unarmed.    Anthers  smooth.    Stigma  simple. 

A.  nigricans  R.  Br.,  Mimosa  nigricans  Labill, 
(Bot.  Mag.  t.  2188.,  and  our  figs.  389,  390.)  is  a  native 
of  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland  ;  introduced 
in  1803;  growing  to  the  height  of  10  ft. ;  and  pro- 
ducing  its  fine  yellow  polyandrous  flowers  from  May 
to  July-  The  whole  plant  becomes  black  when  •-" 
dried  ;  whence  the  specific  name. 

A.  strigbsa  Link,  A.  ciliata  R.  Br.,  has  the  general 
appearance  of  the  preceding  species,  but  flowers 
from  March  to  July. 

A.  glauca  Willd.,  Mimosa  glauca/,.,  (Mill.  Icon., 
4.  t.  4.)  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  with  white  decan- 
drous flowers,  which  are  produced  in  June  and  July. 
It  was  introduced  in  1690,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  10  ft 

A.  Lamberti&na.  D.  Don  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  721.),  which 
has  purple  flowers ;  A.  discolor  Willd.  (Bot.  Mag., 
1. 1750.),  which  has  yellow  flowers  ;  and  A.  angitlata 
Desf.  and  A  pubescens  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1263.), 
both  which  have  also  yellow  flowers,  are  desirable 

species.    The  last  three  are  from  New  Holland,  and  —~r        H 

the  first  from  Mexico.  y 

A.  Julibrissin  Willd.,  Mimosa  Julibrissin  Scop.  Del.,  i.  t.  8.,  Mimosa 
arborea  Forsk.  and  our  fig.  391.;  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Persia,  growing  to 
the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  which  might  almost  have  been  included  among 
our  hardy  species  ;  but  though,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  will  grow 
against  a  wall  without  any  protection,  and  flower  in  fine  seasons,  yet  it  will 
scarcely  live  in  the  open  garden  as  a  standard.  According  to  Du  Hamel,  it 
is  a  native  of  Persia  and  China,  and  of  various  countries  in  the  Levant, 
where  it  is  also  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  its  large  leaves,  and  its  very  large 
fragrant  flowers,  which,  like  those  of  the  A.  farnesiana,  are  distinguished 
by  their  numerous  purple  stamens;  each  of  the  flowers  appearing,  from  the 
length  of  the  stamens,  to  terminate  in  a  little  bundle  of  silken  threads,  about 
an  inch  long ;  whence  the  Persian  name  of  Ghulibrichim  (Jniibrisxin),  that 
is,  silk  rose ;  from  which  is  derived  its  English  name  of  the  silk  tree.  Dr. 
Walsh  informs  us  that  the  Turks  are  particularly  fond  of  this  tree,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  Bosphorus.  A  tree  in  the  garden 
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of  the  British  palace  at  Constantinople  has 
a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter.  The  foliage,  he 
says,  is  highly  susceptible  of  the  variations 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  affords  a  thick 
shade  on  a  bright  day;  but,  when  it 
threatens  rain,  or  when  a  cloud  obscures 
the  sun,  the  leaflets  immediately  close 
their  lower  surfaces  together  till  the  sun 
again  appears.  This  beautiful  phenome- 
non takes  place,  also,  with  all  the  New 
Holland  species  in  which  the  leaves  are 
not  caducous,  and  more  particularly  with 
A.  dealbata.  A.  Julibrissin  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1745,  and  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  collections.  There  is  a  large 
specimen  of  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew,  which  flowers  frequently  in  Au- 
gust. There  is  one  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  which  also  flowers.  One  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  not  yet  flowered.  In  the  Bristol  Nur- 
sery, there  is  one  against  a  house,  20  ft.  high,  which  is  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  every  year.  In  the  English  garden  at  Caserta,  near  Naples, 
there  is  a  tree  which  was  upwards  of  40ft.  high  in  January,  1835;  and,  at 
Monza,  there  is  one,  24  years  planted,  which  is  also  40  ft.  high. 

A.  decurrens  Willd.,  Mimosa  dectirrens  Vent.  Mat.,t.  61.,  has  leaves  with  9 — 11  pairs  of  pinna?, 
each  pinna  bearing  30—40  pairs  of  narrow,  linear,  distant  leaflets.  It  was  introduced  from  New 
Holland  in  1790,  and  flowers  from  May  to  July.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  20ft. 

A.  molltssima  Willd.,  A.  decurrens  var.  j3  mollis  Bot .  Reg.,  t.  371.,  A.  mollis  Stu.,  (Fl.  Anstr.,  1. 12., 
and  our  figs.  393, 393.) ;  closely  resembles  A.  decurrens,  and  appears  to  us  only  a  variety  of  that  species. 
It  was  introduced  in  1810;  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  j  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  July  and 
August 

A.  dealbata  Link  Enum.,  ii.  p.  445. 
(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  420.,  and  the  plate 
of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume) 
is  the  A.  afiVnis  of  many  British  nur-  - 
series,  and  the  black  wattle  mimosa 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  origin 
of  the  specific  name  affinis  is  thus 
given  by  Dr.  Neill,  in  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  xi.  p.  432. :  —  "  A.  affivnis  seems 
to  be  a  variety  of  A.  mollissima  Willd. ; 
which  variety  Link  regarded  as  a 
species,  and  called  A.  dealbata,  but 
which  De  Candolle,  in  his  Prodromus,  marks  as  *  Priori  (A.  mollissimae)  nimis 
affinis ; '  meaning  that,  though  he  had  followed  Link  in  calling  it  a  species, 
he  considered  it  too  nearly  allied  to  A.  mollissima  to  be  so  in  reality  :  from 
which,  apparently,  some  person  fancied  the  word  affinis  to  be  a  specific  name, 
and  adopted  it  accordingly.'*  A.  dealbata  has  the  leaves  with  15  pairs  of  pinna?, 
and  the  flowers  in  lateral  racemes.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species  of  the 
genus,  and  also  one  of  the  most  rapid  growth.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  open 
air,  as  a  standard,  in  various  parts  of  Britain;  and  has  stood  out  for  several  win- 
ters, and,  in  some  places,  grown  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  There  are  three  or  four 
trees  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  some 
of  which  are  upwards  of  20  ft.  high ;  and  none  of  them  have  been  killed  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  January,  1836.  Some  trees  in  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden  have 
stood  out  uninjured  since  1828.  In  the  Norwich  Nursery,  a  tree,  in  November, 
1834,  was  16ft.  high;  the  trunk  5  in.  in  diameter ;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
head  12ft.  It  grows  in  a  light  loam,  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  and  in  a  northern 
exposure.  It  had  attained  that  height  in  4  years  after  being  planted  out ;  and 
it  flowers  profusely  in  April,  and  sometimes  ripens  seeds.  This  tree  was  unin- 
jured by  the  winter  of  1835-6 ;  another  tree  of  the  same  species,  and  of  nearly 
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the  same  height,  which  stood  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  lost  a  great  part  of 
its  foliage,  but  was  not  otherwise  injured,  and  in  March  was,  as  usual,  covered 
with  flower  buds.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Beauchamp  Parsonage,  in  March,  1835, 
a  tree,  between  16  ft.  and  17  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  4  in.  in  diameter,  was 
at  that  time  covered  with  golden  blossoms.  This  plant  had  only  been  planted 
out  two  years ;  when  planted,  it  was  turned  out  of  a  small  pot,  and  was 
placed  in  a  border  of  peat  earth,  where  it  grew  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  the  first 
summer,  and  showed  blossoms  the  following  autumn.  (See  Gard.  Mag.y 
vol.  xi.  p.  250.)  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  there  is 
a  fine  specimen,  as  a  standard,  which  was  16ft.  high,  and  covered  with 
blossoms,  in  April,  1835.  In  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  between  12ft.  and  14ft.  high;  and  in  Dr. 
Neill's  garden,  at  Canonmills,  several  trees,  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  were  at  that  time  20  ft.  high;  and  which  had  not 
suffered  from  the  frost,  though  the  thermometer  had  been  as  low  as  25°  Fahr. 
At  Dundee,  in  Mr.  Urquhart's  nursery,  there  was  also  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  tree.  A  number  of  other  specimens,  standing  in  the  open  air,  are 
recorded  in  vols.  x.  and  xi.  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  The  tree  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  acacias  ;  its  light  delicate  foliage,  of  a 
pale  glaucous  green,  consisting  of  beautifully  formed  and  graceful  bipinnate 
leaves  ;  the  fine  bloom  which  covers  its  branches,  and,  in  young  trees,  even 
the  stem ;  and  its  numerous  heads  of  bright  yellow  fragrant  flowers,  which 
resemble  golden  balls,  and  which  expand  precisely  at  the  season  (February 
and  March)  when  flowers  are  most  desirable,  because  they  are  most  rare, 
render  this  tree  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  pleasure-grounds.  There  is 
one  remarkable  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  tree,  which  deserves  particular 
notice.  While  the  delicate  foliage  is  not  materially  injured  by  the  cold  of 
a  British  winter,  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  liable  to  split,  or  become  cracked, 
during  severe  frosts,  especially  for  a  few  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  then 
disease  and  death  are  extremely  apt  to  ensue.  The  preventive  is  simple, 
consisting  merely  in  tying  some  straw  round  the  stem  at  the  end  of  November, 
or  in  encasing  it  in  the  manner  recommended  for  Magnolia  grandiflora  (p.  266.), 
and  removing  the  covering  when  the  severity  of  winter  is  passed.  (Dr.  Ncill, 
in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  432.)  As  confirmatory  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Neill's 
suggestions,  we  may  refer  to  a  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
it  is  put  in  practice.  A  plant  of  A.  dealbata,  in  a  pot,  and  about  6  in.  high, 
was,  in  May,  1834,  turned  out  into  the  open  garden ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son it  had  produced  a  main  stem  upwards  of  1 1  ft.  in  height,  with  numerous 
long  lateral  shoots.  It  was  protected  about  half  way  up  the  stem  with  spruce 
fir  branches  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  and,  though  the  severe  frost  of  the 
8th  of  January,  1835,  killed  the  main  stem  down  to  the  protected  part,  yet 
it  pushed  out  again  in  the  March  following.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  953.) 

A.  mtllis  Wall.  (PL  Rar.  Asiat.,  2.  p.  76.  1. 177.)  This  is  a  tree  which,  from  the  description 
and  figure,  seems  to  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  three  preceding  sorts ;  but  the 
heads  of  the  flowers  are  in  fascicles  on  long  peduncles  disposed  in  corymbs  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches ;  the  filaments  are  very  long,  and  monadelphous  at  the  base.  The  whole  plant  is  covered 
with  hairs  in  every  part.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  is  grown  in  gardens,  and  attains  the  height 
of  -K)  ft.  or  50ft  It  is  not  yet  introduced ;  but,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  as  hardy  as  A.  dealb&ta,  to 
whk-h  it  appears  closely  related,  it  will  be  a  most  desirable  species,  (See  the  list  of  Himalayan  Le- 
guminaceai  likely  to  stand  the  open  air  in  Britain,  iu  p.  17-i.) 

A  pp.  II.     Remarks   on  cultivating  the  half-hardy  Legumindcece 
in  Brit  ink  Gardens. 

Some  valuable  hints  for  raising  the  leguminous  plants  of  Australia  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  seeds,  and  for  acclimatising  them  in  British 
gardens,  are  given  in  the  Gardener'*  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  p.  5.  These  remarks 
are  by  Mr.  J.  Bowie,  a  collector  at  the  Cape;  at  once  a  scientific  botanist, 
and  an  excellent  practical  gardener ;  and  we  consider  them  of  great  value. 
>•  have  here  given  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  half-hardy 
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Leguminaceee,  we  think  a  summary  of  these  hints  on  their  culture  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Bowie  took  seeds  of  various  species  of 
the  Australian  Acaciae  with  him  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  sowed  them  there  immediately  on  his  arrival.  Many  of  them  failed ;  but 
several  came  up,  after  having  been  three  years  in  the  ground.  Seeds,  also,  of 
Acacia  longifolia,  saved  at  the  Cape,  and  sown  ten  days  after  gathering,  showed 
the  same  tardiness  in  vegetating.  In  both  cases,  the  ground  was  duly  kept 
moist  by  watering  and  shading,  and  no  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow.  After 
various  experiments,  Mr.  Bowie  found  that  nearly  all  of  the  Cape  and  Aus- 
tralian Leguminaceae  "  thrive  better  by  having  water  heated  to  200°,  or  even 
2 1 2°  Fahr.  poured  over  them,  leaving  them  to  steep,  and  the  water  to  cool 
for  24  hours."  Where  there  is  a  numerous  collection,  and  the  quantity  of 
seeds  of  each  kind  are  few,  he  advises  leaving  them  in  their  respective  papers, 
and  steeping  the  packets.  The  soil  he  recommends  for  leguminous  seeds  in 
general  is,  one  part  sandy  loam,  and  three  parts  thoroughly  decayed  leaves. 
The  seeds  ought  to  be  sown  in  pots  of  medium  size,  so  as  to  maintain  a  more 
equal  degree  of  moisture  than  can  be  obtained  in  pots  either  very  large  or 
very  small;  equable  moisture  being  essentially  necessary  to  the  health  and 
germination  of  all  seeds,  but  more  especially  to  those  of  seeds  which  lie  a  long 
time  in  the  soil.  The  spring  is  the  best  season  for  sowing ;  because  steeped 
seeds  will  come  up  the  same  season,  if  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  hot-bed.  The 
plants  should  be  transplanted  while  in  a  growing  state,  allotting  to  each 
species  the  peculiar  soil  required  for  it,  as  far  as  the  requisite  information  for 
that  purpose  has  been  procured  from  the  collector,  or  other  sources.  What- 
ever soil  may  be  required  for  the  plants,  Mr.  Bowie  very  properly  remarks, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  pulverise  it  too  finely  in  sifting ;  for  the  taproot, 
in  its  descent,  if  it  meets  with  any  obstruction  to  its  perpendicular  direction, 
receives  an  impulse  approaching  to  animal  instinct ;  and,  rounding  the  impe- 
diment, forms  much  sooner  those  lateral  fibres  and  roots,  which  are  to  become 
the  organs  of  nourishment  for  the  future  tree,£c.  This  will  not  be  generally 
the  case  with  plants  placed  in  earth  sifted  as  fine  as  snuff':  the  taproot  will 
then  descend  without  forming  any  lateral  fibres  ;  and  the  plant,  circumscribed 
in  its  organs  of  nourishment,  will  soon  display  its  state  of  health,  by  the  sickly 
hue  of  the  leaves,  which  will  prematurely  fall  off;  and,  upon  examination,  the 
root  will  be  found  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  a  condensed  cement,  which  all 
the  efforts  of  nature  cannot  penetrate  with  fibrous  roots. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  established  in  the  pots,  they  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  frames,  and  plunged  in  prepared  beds  of  decayed  bark,  formed 
at  or  under  the  level  of  the  natural  ground ;  and  occasionally  supplied  with 
water,  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August ;  when  they  are  to  be  raised, 
and  the  taproot  cut  off,  if  it  should  have  passed  the  aperture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  They  may  remain  above  ground  until  housed  for  winter ;  during 
which  season  as  much  air,  and  as  little  fire  heat,  as  possible,  should  be  given 
to  them.  In  a  general  collection,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  every  species  its 
proper  atmospherical  temperature ;  but  long  confined  air,  and  damp,  are  as 
injurious  to  vegetable,  as  they  are  to  animal,  life.  There  are,  generally,  some 
bright  days  occurring  during  the  winter  season  in  Britain :  those  opportunities 
should  be  embraced  to  purify  the  houses,  by  throwing  open  the  doors  and 
sashes,  and  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  in  the  morning,  as  often  as  may  be  judged 
necessary. 

There  are  few  Cape  plants  but  what  will  resist  the  effects  of  some  degrees 
of  frost :  the  Plectranthus  fruticosus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  forests,  is  the  most 
susceptible  of  injury  from  cold  ;  and,  if  properly  placed  in  the  house,  proves 
a  warning  thermometer  against  direct  injury,  as  it  is  the  first  to  suffer,  and, 
consequently,  show,  the  increasing  harm. 

Of  the  South  African  Leguminaceae,  the  following  genera  form  striking  and 
beautiful  ornaments  in  their  native  wilds, particularly  to  those  who  are  charmed 
with  the  outward  appearance  and  various  colours  of  flowers ;  and,  although 
the  nature  of  the  soil  where  they  are  generally  found  in  greatest  numbers 
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be  variable,  a  sanity  loam,  with  decayed  leaves,  is  the  most  genial  to  the 
growth  of  most  species  of  Cape  Leguminaceae,  and  may,  therefore,  be  used  in 
general  collections. 

Omphalobium,  SchotM,  Sophora  sylvatica^  Cycl6pia,  Sarcophyllum,  Bor- 
bomVz,  Crotalaria,  C'ytisus,  ^nthyllis,  Sutherland/a,  Indigofera,  and  ylspala- 
thus,  generally  indicate  the  existence  of  a  red  sandy  loam. 

Jcacia,  Virgilirt,  Loddigesia,  Viborg/a,  Rafnw,  Psoralea,  Ononis,  and  Cy- 
lista,  thrive  with  great  luxuriance  on  the  margins  of  streams,  in  alluvial  and 
vegetable  soils ;  but  many  species  of  the  same,  and  of  other  genera,  vary 
from  the  general  rules,  and  are  found,  either  in  pure  sand,  or  in  stiff*  clay, 
exposed,  through  great  part  of  the  year,  to  excessive  heat  and  drought,  or  but 
slightly  sheltered  and  nurtured  by  the  mountains ;  but  deriving  much  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  dewy  clouds  which  those  heights}  as  the  clouds  pass  over 
them,  arrest  and  condense.  So  readily  do  South  African  plants  appear  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  soils  and  situations,  that  it  is  difficult  positively 
to  recommend  any  particular  compost  for  them  in  garden  culture.  Practical 
experience  must  alone  decide  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Bowie  recommends  the  forming  of  portable  houses  for  the  reception  of 
Leguminaceae,  which  would  amply  repay  the  amateur  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, by  the  splendour  which  plants  having  a  sufficiency  of  room  would  exhibit. 
He  therefore  advises  planting  in  beds  of  prepared  soil,  farmed  in  such 
structures  as  fancy  might  determine,  or  circumstances  permit,  masses  of  Cape 
and  Australian  Leguminaceae,  arranging  them  so  that  every  plant  might  receive 
an  equal  portion  of  the  sun's  rays  through  the  day ;  placing  the  taller  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  diminishing  the  lines  to  the  edge,  where  the  minor  kinds 
would  form  the  border,  and  would  not  exceed  the  height  of  many  species  of 
the  mosses. 

If  young  plants  (say  of  3  years  old)  are  intended  for  the  above  description 
of  houses,  they  should  be  brought  as  early  as  possible  to  a  fit  state,  by  giving 
them  larger  pots  than  they  would  have  allowed  to  them,  were  they  intended 
for  the  stage  or  shelf  of  a  green-house.  As  young  plants  will  be  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  space  they  are  hereafter  to  fill,  several  of  the  species  may 
be  plunged  over  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  marked  for  future  removal.  This 
will,  without  deranging  the  plan,  allow  sufficient  room  for  those  which  remain : 
those  to  be  removed,  having  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  them,  will  be  fit  spe- 
cimens to  try  in  the  open  air. 

For  this  trial  in  the  open  air,  Mr.  Bowie  recommends  a  northern  exposure 
for  planting,  rather  than  a  southern  one  ;  as  in  the  latter  situation,  after  severe 
frosts,  a  sudden  thaw  does  most  mischief,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  the  real 
cause  of  death  to  the  plants.  If  large  plants,  thus  exposed,  appear  killed  by 
cold,  too  much  haste  must  not  be  exercised  in  removing  the  roots ;  but  the 
plants  must  be  cut  down ;  and  the  stem  and  the  stool  left  in  the  ground  for  one 
or  two  years.  When  old  plants  are  intended  for  the  portable  house,  or  for  a 
conservatory,  they  should  be  headed  down  to  a  convenient  height,  allowing 
sufficient  room  for  their  heads  to  form  free  of  the  roof;  and,  as  the  various 
species  of  Schot/a  flower  occasionally  on  the  old  wood,  and  the  others  at  the 
extremities  of  the  young  spring  and  summer  shoots,  these  habits  should  be 
strictly  attended  to,  and  borne  in  mind,  at  all  seasons. 

Many  persons  regret  the  loss  of  old  established  plants;  and,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  preserve  them  in  a  confined  space,  permit  injuries  to  be  inflicted  upon  them, 
by  injurious  pruning,  which  eventually  render  them  unsightly  and  disagreeable 
objects  for  a  house.  They  are  then  condemned,  and,  in  the  autumn,  are  left 
out,  and  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  season ;  and  no  opportunity  is  thus 
given  them  to  recover.  Early  in  the  spring  these  plants  should  be  selected, 
and  planted  out  in  sheltered  situations  of  the  shrubbery.  If  this  were  done, 
they  would,  at  least,  have  a  chance  of  existence ;  and,  if  they  should  then 
die,  their  loss  would  not  be  so  apparent.  It  has  become  a  very  common  prac- 
tice in  Europe  to  plant  exotic  shrubs  in  front  of  the  stoves  and  green-houses ; 
but  this  is  often  done  indiscriminately,  and  without  reflecting  on  what  will 
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probablv  be  their  ultinuite  height,  or  whether  they  can  be  kept  within  bounds 
bv  pruning,  without  injury  or  total  prevention  of  flowering.  This  point  re- 
quires consideration,  or  tlie  plants  are  likely  to  become  nuisances. 

Omphalobium,  Virgilw,  Sujrfijjfa,  several  Psoraleaeand  C'ytisi,  form  a  distinct 
stem :  Schorr,  Indigofera,  Psoralea,  ^spalathus,  PodalvYw,  Liparia,  and 
liorbon/c/,  as  well  as  Cyelopia,  Sarcophyllum,  and  RafruV/,  form  branching 
shrubs  from  the  collar.  In  the  three  last-mentioned  genera,  this  habit  should 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  by  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground  ; 
which  occasions  the  larger  growth  of  the  collar:  and,  in  old  plants,  the  ap- 
pearance of  nakedness  would  be  but  temporary;  while  the  quick  growth  of 
numerous  shoots  would  soon  form  them  into  dense  bushes,  and  stronger  and 
more  characteristic  masses  of  flowers.  Omphalobium  and  Schot/a  are  of  slow 
urowth  :  planting  them  under  the  shade  of  others  will  draw  them  up  to  a  re- 
quisite height  without  injury. 

Mr.  Bowie  gives  the  following  list  of  the  average  height  which  several 
species  attain  in  their  native  habitations,  as  a  guide  to  the  cultivator  in 
planting  :  — 

Ft     Iii.  Ft.    In. 

Virgilirt  intrusa  and  cape'nsis     25     0      Indigofera  cytisoMes  -  8     0 

If  Virgil/fl  is  deeply  in-  Podalyria  Atyracifolia-  -       90 

jured    in   the    old   wood,  yJspalathus  -         6  in.  to  4     0 

a   iium   exudes,  which  ia  Rafn/fl (annual  growth)  2  ft.  to  3     0 

used  as  gum  Arabic.  Sarcophy Hum  (annual  growth)   1     6 

Omphalobium  -         -120      Liparia  splue'rica     -  30 

Sujj/n'ira  sylvatica         -  16     0      Acacia  capensis,  or  nilotica       20     0 

Psoralea  pinnata       -  15     0      Acacia  cafra        -         -  12     0 

Cyclopia  4ft.  to  10     0 

The  latter  thrives  best  by  being  cut  down,  and  confined  as  a  shrub  to  6  ft. 
They  both  yield  the  gum  Arabic. 

Erythrina  cafra  attains  the  height  of  CO  ft.,  but  flowers  at  the  height  of 
15ft.  Ervthrina  nana,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bowie  into  England  in  1823, 
flowers  at  2  ft. ;  and  may  be  considered  as  half-shrubby,  as  it  scarcely  ever 
attains  a  permanent  stem  :  it  is  a  desirable  plant. 

A  portable  house,  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy  Leguminacca?  during  win- 
ter, may  be  made  in  various  forms,  at  very  little  expense.  Two  parallel  walls, 
(>  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  lo  ft.  or  20  ft.  apart,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south, 
will  leave  a  space  between,  which  may  be  covered  every  autumn  with  tem- 
porary rafters,  on  which  may  be  placed  the  sashes  of  hot-beds  not  in  use,  alter- 
nating with  boards.  If  moisture  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  by  drain- 
age, and  bv  covering  with  boards  or  with  glass,  or  even  by  thatching  the  soil 
during  heavy  rains  in  autumn,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  plants  alive;  and  when  they  are  cut 
in,  in  spring,  they  will  push  vigorously,  and  soon  have  a  clothed  appearance. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

OF    THE    LIGNEOUS     PLANTS    BELONGING     TO    THE     ORDER 

Tin:  term  /^osaccaj  has  been  applied  to  this  order,  because  all  the  species 
bcloi)L,rini:  to  it  atiree  more  or  less  with  the  genus  /i'o>.a,  in  essential  charac- 
ters. It  includes  many  genera  belonging  to  the  Linn;ean  class  Icosiindna. 

l)ix(incth'c  C/ifiracfcrisfirSt  Flowers  regular.  Calvx,  in  most  cases,  with 
.')  lobes,  the  odd  one  posterior  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence.  Petals  and 
stamens  arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens,  for  the  most  part,  numerous. 
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ies  many,  several,  or  solitary ;  each  of  one  cell  that  includes,  in  most 
1  ovule;  in  some,  1  to  many  ovules.     Style  lateral  or  terminal.    Leaves 
ate,   in    nearly  all  stipulate;    pinnately  divided,  or  simple.  {Dec.  and 
dley.)     Fruit,  in  many  of  the  genera,  edible. 

etcription,  $c.      The  ligneous  species  which  constitute  this  order  include 
finest  flowering  shrub  in  the  world,  the  rose  ;  and  the  trees  which  pro- 
•e  the    most  useful  and   agreeable  fruits  of  temperate  climates,  viz.  the 
le,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,   the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  nec- 
e.     The  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
producing  flowers  more  or  less    showy;    and  the  greater  number  fruits 
ich  are    edible.       They  are  chiefly    natives  of   Europe  and  Asia;    but 
of  them  are  also  found   in    North  America,  and  some   in    South 
ica,  and  the  north  of  Africa.     The  fruit-bearing  species,  and  the  rose, 
t  period  of  civilisation,  and 
than  any  other  ligneous  p 
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even.  Young  leaves  with  the  edges  rolled  inwards.  Flowers  upon  pedicels, 
in  groups  resembling  umbels,  and  produced  before  or  after  the  leaves. 
CE'RASI  s  Jnss.  Drupe;  globose,  or  with  a  hollow  at  its  base;  nut  subglobose, 
even,  its  covering  fleshy,  juicy,  and  with  a  surface  glabrous,  and  not  covered 
with  a  grey  bloom.  Young  leaves  folded  flatwise.  Flowers  upon  pedicels, 
either  in  groups  resembling  umbels,  and  produced  before  the  leaves,  or  in 
racemes  terminal  to  the  shoots,  protruded  along  with  them. 

Sect.  II.     *S'i»iR.KK\i:   Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  of  .>,  or  fewer,  capsular  carpels,  which  are  distinct 
from  the  calyx  (which  is  persistent  in  .Spiraea,  anil,  perhaps,  in  the  other 
uenera),  and,  in  most  cases,  from  each  other;  each  contains  1 — 6  seeds. 
(Lindlci/.)  Style  terminal. 

PU'RSH/J  Dec.  Lobes  of  calyx  obovate,  obtuse.  Petals  and  stamens 
arming  from  the  calyx.  Stamens  about  ^0.  Carpels  1 — •>,  ovate-oblong, 
tapered  into  the  short  style,  pubescent;  each  includes  1  ovule  inserted 
into  its  base,  and  opens  by  a  longitudinal  cleft. 

Ki/R/i1/./  Dec.  Lobes  of  calyx  ovate,  3  obtuse,  and  ~2  with  a  callous  point. 
Petals  and  stamens  arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens  about  "^0.  Carpels 
.5 — 8,  distinct,  glabrous,  terminated  by  a  slender  style,  globose  ;  each  in- 
cludes 1  ovule,  which  adheres  to  its  side. 

SPIR  i:\\  L.  Petals  and  stamens  arising  from  a  torus,  to  which  the  calyx 
adheres.  Stamens  10 — o<).  Carpels  1  to  several,  distinct;  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  connate  at  the  base  ;  ending  in  short  tips  ;  sessile,  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
stipitate ;  each  includes  ^ — 6  seeds,  affixed  to  the  inner  suture. 

Sect.  III.     POTE.NTI'LLI; .1:  Jiifus.      (Synon.  Dryadeae  rent.) 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  an  aggregation  of  carpels  ;  their  integuments  dry  or 
succulent;  the  carpels  distinct  from  one  another,  and  from  the  calyx, 
which  is  persistent,  and  surrounds  them,  and,  in  many,  is  subtended 
bv  as  many  bracteas  as  it  has  lobes;  the  bracteas  alternate  with  the 
lobes.  St\le  proceeding  from  a  little  below  the  tip  of  the  carpel. 
Leaves,  in  most  cases,  pinnatelv  divided.  Stipules  attached  to  the 
petiole. 

T?I/VBUS  L.     Integuments  of  carpels  juicy. 
POTF.NTI'LLA  Xcxtt.     Integuments  of  carpels  dry. 

Sect.   IV.      AVsK.K  Dee. 

Serf.    Char.     Fruit  a  hip;  that    is,    with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  fleshy,  of 

a  pitcher  shape,  contracted  at  the  mouth;  and  including  an  aggregation 

of  carpels  attached  to  its  inner  face.      Style  proceeding  from  the  inner 

side  of  the  carpel. 

Tfo'sA    Tonrii.       Leaf  impari-pinnate.        Stipules    attached    to    the   petiole. 

Prickles  simple. 
LO'WE.-/  Lindl.     Leaf  simple.      Stipules  none.      Prickles  usually  compound. 

Sect.  V.      Po  \MK.I;  Lindl. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  a  pome;  that  is,  with  the  tube-  of  the  calyx  become 
very  fleshy,  and  including,  and  connate  with,  the  carpels.  Carpels  nor- 
rnallv  5,  with  gristly  or  bony  walls,  including  1 — ^  .seeds  ;  in  Cydonia, 
several.  Habit,  spiny  or  not;  leaves,  in  most  cases,  undivided,  in  some 
pinnate.  Stipules  not  connate  with  the  petiole. 
CKAT  i/i.is  Liudl.  Fruit  ovate,  not  spreadini^lv  open  at  the  top.  Carpels 

1 — .'i  prismatic  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  including  1  seed.      Spiny  shrubs 

or  low  trees.    Leaves  angled  or  toothed  ;   in  mo.it  cases,  deciduous.   Flowers 

in  terminal  corymbs. 
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PIIOTI'MA  Lindl.  Carpels  2 ;  when  in  the  state  of  ovary,  villose.  Petals 
reflexed.  Shrubs,  or  low  trees.  Evergreen.  Flowers  in  terminal  pa- 
nicles. Leaves  simple,  leathery,  sawed  or  entire.  In  P.  integrifolia,  the 
ovaries  are  3,  and  each  includes  2  ovules. 

COTONEA'STER  Medik.  Carpels  2 — 3 ;  in  the  state  of  ovary  enclosing  2 
ovules.  Shrubs  or  low  trees.  Leaves  simple,  entire,  woolly  beneath. 
Flowers  in  lateral  spreading  corymbs. 

AMELA'NCHIER  Medik.  Ovaries  5,  each  divided  by  a  partition,  so  that  there 
are  10  cells ;  ovules,  1  in  each  cell.  Ripe  pome  including  3 — 5  carpels. 
Petals  lanceolate.  Small  trees.  Leaves  simple,  serrate,  deciduous. 
Flowers  in  racemes. 

Affi'spiLUS  Lindl.  Fruit  top-shaped,  spreadingly  open  at  the  top.  Carpels 
2 — 5  compressed  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  including  1  seed.  Small 
trees,  spiny  or  not.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrulate,  deciduous.  Flowers 
large,  subsessile,  subsolitary. 

PYVRUS  Lindl.  Carpels  5,  or  2 — 5.  Seeds  2  in  each  carpel.  Trees  or 
shrubs.  Leaves  simple  or  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  spreading  ter- 
minal cymes  or  corymbs. 

CYDO^NIA '  Tourn.     Carpels  5,  each  including  many  seeds.     Low  trees. 


Sect.  I.     ^MYGDA^LE^E    JuSS. 

GENUS  I. 


yJMY'GDALUS  Town.     THE  ALMOND  TREE.     Lin.  Syst.     Icosandria 

Monogynia. 

Identification.    Tourn.  Inst,  t.  402. ;  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p. 486. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  330. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  482. 

Synonymes.     Amygdalophora  Neck.  ;  Amandier,  Fr.  ;  Mandelbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  amusso,  to  lacerate,  in  reference  to  the  fissured  shell  of  the  nut.  Martinius  sus- 
pects that  it  comes  from  a  Hebrew  word  which  signifies  vigilant ;  because  its  early  flowers  announce 
the  return  of  spring. 

Description,  fyc.  Deciduous  shrubs  or  trees  of  the  middle  size,  natives 
of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  mountains  of  Asia ;  also  of  Russia,  and  the 
Levant.  The  fruit-bearing  species  are  cultivated  in  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe  and  the  Levant ;  and  are  propagated  chiefly  by  grafting  ;  and 
the  others  by  grafting,  layers,  or  suckers.  The  almond  was  included  by 
Linnaeus  in  the  same  genus  with  the  peach,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  the  parent, 
as  trees  have  been  found  with  almonds  in  a  state  of  transition  to  peaches. 
They  have  been  separated  into  two  genera,  on  account  of  certain  technical  dis- 
tinctions in  the  fruit,  which  will  probably  be  rejected,  when,  in  consequence 
of  extended  experience,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  physiology,  a  more  en- 
larged view  shall  be  taken  of  the  subject  of  establishing  genera  and  species. 
*  1.  /f.  NAVNA  L.  The  dwarf,  or  shnibby,  Almond. 

Identification.    Lin.  Mant.,  396.  ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  530. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  482. 

Synonymes.    Prunus  im'rmis  Ginel.  ;  A.  nana  var.  «  vulg&risDt'c. ;  Amandier  nain  Fr. ;  Zwerche- 

mandel,  Ger. 
Engravings.  ?  Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  11.  f.  3.  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 161.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  30.;  and  our^s.  39*, 395. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong-linear,  tapered  at  the  base,  serrated,  glabrous ; 
flowers  solitary,  rose-coloured ;  calyx  cylindrically  bell-shaped ;  fruit  of 
the  same  shape  as  that  of  A.  communis,  but  much  smaller.  Frequent  in 
Calmuck,  and  about  Odessa.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  530.) 

Warietiet. 

Sfc  A.  n.  2  georgica  Dec.    A.  geurgica  De.\f.  Arb.,2.  p.  221.     The  Georgian  dwarf  Almond. 

It  differs  from  the  species  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  and  as  long  as  its 
tube ;  and  the  styles  only  tomentose  at  the  base,  being  scarcely  so  there,  and  not  protruded. 
A  native  of  Georgia,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Geneva  Botanic  Garden. 
z  z  2 
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*  A.  ».  3  campestrisSer.  A.  camp^stris  Besser  Enum.,  p.  46.  No.  1425. ;  A.  Besser»«»Mr  Schott 

in  Cat.  Hort.  Vindob.,  1818.  The  Field  dwarf  Almond.  —  Leaves  broader.  Lobes  of 
the  calyx  as  long  as  the  tube.  Petals  narrower,  longer,  and  white.  Styles  tomentose  at 
the  base.  The  form  of  the  nut,  according  to  Besser,  is  various.  Supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Podolia.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  530.) 

•  A.  (n.  4)  incuna  Pall.,  the  hoary-\eaved  dwarf  Almond  (Pall.  Ross.,  \.  p.  13.  t.  7. ;  Smith  Ft. 

Graic.,  t.  477. :  Don's  MM.,  2.  p.  482.)  has  obovate  leaves,  clothed  with  toraentum  beneath ; 
and  the  branches  are  somewhat  spiral  It  is  a  native  of  Caucasus  and  the  Levant,  between 
Smyrna  and  Bursa  ;  and  produces  its  red  flowers  in  March  and  April ;  but  we  have  never 
seen  it  in  British  gardens.  Giildenstadt  considered  it  to  be  a  variety  of  A.  nana,  which, 
we  think,  is  extremely  probable. 

Ik  A.  (?  n.  5)  silririca  Lodd.  Cat,  the  Siberian  Almond,  is  extant  in  some  British  botanical  col- 
lections,  where  it  is  an  upright  shrub,  about  4  ft.  high,  with  wand-like  shoots,  clothed 
with  fine,  long,  willow-like,  glossy,  serrate  leaves  ;  on  account  of  which,  and  its  upright 
habit  of  growth,  the  latter  being  different  from  that  of  all  the  other  species  and  varieties 
of  almond,  it  is  valuable  in  every  collection  where  variety  of  character  is  desired. 

The  plant  which  is  usually  called  the  dwarf  double-blossomed  almond, 
in  British  gardens,  is  C'eVasus  japonica  flore  pleno,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
named  in  the  nurseries,  Jmygdalus  pumila. 

Description,  $c.  All  the  different  forms  of  the  dwarf  almond  are  low 
shrubs,  seldom  exceeding  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  height.  The  leaves  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  some  of  the 
species  of  willow,  but  are  of  a  darker 
and  more  shining  green,  at  least  in  the 
original  species.  The  stems  are  not 
of  long  duration ;  but  the  plant  throws 
up  abundance  of  travelling  suckers,  by 
which  it  is  continued  naturally,  and 
also  propagated.  It  is  common  through 
all  the  plains  of  Russia,  from  55°  N. 
lat.  to  the  south  of  the  empire.  The 
species  is  common  in  British  gardens, 
and  is  propagated  by  suckers.  It  was 
introduced  in  1683;  and  produces  it 
pink  flowers  in  March  and  April.  It  is 
valuable  on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  the  gracefulness  of  the  slender 
twigs,  on  which  its  flowers  are  produced  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  of  its 
easy  culture  in  any  dry  soil.  Its  fruit  resembles  that  of  A.  communis,  but  is 
much  smaller. 

t  2.  A.  COMMU^NIS  L.     The  common  Almond  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  677. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  530. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  482. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  29.  ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  serrulate.  Flowers  solitary. 
Calyx  of  a  bell-shape.  Fruit  compressed,  and  rather  egg-shaped.  (Z)er. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  530.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Mauritania,  and,  as  Royle  observes, 
also  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Asia.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
20ft.  or  30ft.;  and  was  cultivated  in  Britain,  in  1538.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  it  in  cultivation  on  the  Continent,  for  their  fruit ;  and  two  or 
three  in  this  country,  partly  for  the  same  purpose,  but  chiefly  for  their 
flowers.  The  common  almond,  in  a  wild  state,  is  found  sometimes  with 
the  kernels  bitter,  and  at  other  times  with  them  sweet ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Quercus  hispanica,  which,  in  Spain,  generally  bears  sweet  and 
edible  acorns,  sometimes  produces  only  such  as  are  bitter.  For  this  rea- 
son, in  the  case  of  the  almond,  instead  of  giving  one  form  as  the  species, 
we  have  followed  De  Candolle,  and  described  both  the  bitter  and  the 
sweet  almond  separately,  either  of  which  may  be  considered  as  the  species, 
and  classed  them  with  the  varieties. 
Varieties. 

t  A.  c.  1  amara  Dec.    The  W«<r-kerneled  common  Almond  Tree. 

Identification.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  486.  ;  Du  Ham.,  ed.  2.  p.  114.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  530. 

Synonymet.     Amandier  amer,  Fr.  ;  gemeine  Mandelbaum,  Get: 
Description,  SfC.    Flowers  large.  Petals  pale  pink,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  colour  at  the 

base.    Styles  nearly  as  long  as  the  stamens,  and  tomentose  in  the  lower  part.    Seeds  bitter. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  bitter  almond  ;   one  with  a  hard  shell,  and  the  other  with  a 

brittle  one.      The  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  in 
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(Greece,  &c.,  for  its  fruit,  whii-h  is  preferred  for  some  purposes  in  medicine  and  In  domes- 
tic economy  to  that  of  the  sweet  almond, "particularly  for  giving  a  flavour;  and  for  stocks 
for  grafting  the  other  varieties  on,  and  the  peach,  apricot,  and  even  the  plum.  Bitter 
almonds  are  generally  mixed  with  sweet  ones,  in  very  small  proportions,  for  making 
blancmange,  &c.  Plutarch  mentions  that  a  great  drinker  of  wine  used  to  escape  becoming 
intoxicated  by  the  use  of  hitter  aim  >ml.s ;  which,  perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
centra-stimulus  of  the  prussic  acid,  which  is  known  to  abound  more  in  bitter  almonds 
than  in  sweet  ones. 

*£  A.  c.  2  dulcis  Dec.     The  sweet-kerneled  common  Almond  Tree. 

Identification.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  48fi. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  530. ;  Lam.  111.  t.  430.  f.  V. 
Si/nuni/nics.     Amandier  a  petits  Fruits,  Amande  douce,  Fr.  ;  siisse  Mandel,  Ger. 
Engraving.     Lam.  111.,  t.  430.  f.  2. 

Description,  #c.  Leaves  grey-green.  Flowers  protruded  earlier  than  the  leaves. 
Styles  much  longer  than  the  stamens.  Fruit  ovate-compressed,  acuminate.  Shell  hard. 
Kernel  sweet-flavoured.  Cultivated  in  the  same  places  as  the  preceding  sort,  and  ge- 
nerally propagated  by  grafting  standard  high  on  the  bitter  almond,  or  any  strong-grow 
ing  seedling  almonds,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  fruit  being  sweet. 

jf  A.  c.  3  fibre  pleno  Baum.  Cat.  has  double  flowers. 

*f  A.  c.  tfbliis  variegdtis  Baum.  Cat.  has  variegated  leaves. 

3f  A.  c.  5  fragilis  Ser.     The  brittle.sbe\\ed  common  Almond  Tree. 
Identification.    Seringe  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  531. 
Synonymcs.      A.   fragilis  Hell.,  1.  p.  500. ;  Amandier  des  Dames  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  113., 

Noisette  Jard.  Fruit.,  p.  7. ;    Coque  molle,  Amandier  &  Coque  tendre,  Fr. ;  Abellan, 

Provence. 
Engraving.    Noisette  Jard.  Fruit,  p.  7.  t.  3.  f.  2. 

Description,  S(C.  Flowers  protruded  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves,  and  of  a  pale  rose 
colour.  Petals  broader,  and  deeply  emarginate.  Leaves  shorter  ;  the  petioles  thick. 
Fruit  acuminate  ;  shell  soft ;  kernel  sweet-flavoured.  Cultivated  for  its  fruits  like  the 
preceding  sorts. 

3f  A.  c.  6  macrocarpa  Ser,     The  long.fruited  common  Almond  Tree. 
Identification.    Seringe  in  Dec.  Prod  ,  2.  p.  531. 
Synonymes.     Amandier  a  gros  Fruits  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  112.,  Noisette  Jard.  Fruit.,  p.  1.  ; 

Amandier  Sultane,  Amandier  des  Dames,  Amandier  Pistache,  Fr. 
Engraving.     Noisette  Jard.  Fruit,  p.  7.  t.  3. 

Description,  S$c.  Leaves  broader,  acuminate,  scarcely  grey.  Peduncles  short,  turgid. 
Flowers  of  a  very  pale  rose  colour,  large,  protruded  before  the  leaves.  Petals  broadly 
obcordate,  waved.  Fruit  large,  umbilicate  at  the  base,  acuminate  at  the  tip;  shell  hard. 
There  are  two  subvarieties,  one  with  the  fruit  rather  smaller,  called,  commonly,  in  France, 
amandier  sultane ;  and  another,  with  the  fruit  still  smaller,  called  there  amandier  pis- 
tache;  the  kernels  of  both  of -which  are  considered  remarkably  delicate,  and  are  pre- 
ferred for  the  table.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  always  produced  earlier  than  those 
of  any  other  ;  and  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  are  always  sweet.  In  British  gardens,  the  A. 
c.  macrocarpa  has  much  the  largest  flowers  of  any  of  the  varieties ;  and,  as  none  of 
them  are  cultivated  in  Britain  for  their  fruit,  this  kind  is  by  far  the  most  desirable,  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are  white  slightly  tinged 
with  pink.  It  is  a  vigorous  large  tree,  of  rapid  growth,  somewhat  more  fastigiate  than 
the  species  ;  and  it  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  species,  or  any  free-growing 
variety  of  plum.  There  are  fine  specimens  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  Price  of  dwarf  plants,  Is.  6d.  each  ;  standard  high, 
2$.  6d. 

^   A.  c.  7  persicoides  Ser.     The  Peach-like-\eaved  common  Almond  Tree. 
Identification.     Seringe  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  531. 

Synonyme.     Amandier-pecher  N.Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  114.,   Noisette  Jard.  Fruit.,  p.  7. 
Engraving.     Noisette  Jard.  Fruit.,  p.  7.  t.  3.  f.  1. 

Description,  Sfc.  Leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  peach  tree.  Fruit  ovate,  obtuse;  its 
husk  slightly  succulent;  the  shell  of  a  yellowish  dark  colour,  and  the  kernel  sweet-fla- 
voured. Du  Hamel  has  stated  that  its  fruits  vary  upon  the  same  branch,  from  ovate, 
obtuse,  with  the  husk  rather  fleshy,  to  ovate,  compressed,  acuminate,  and  the  husk  dry. 
Cultivated  in  France  and  Italy  for  its  fruit,  but  rarely  found  in  British  gardens.  The 
tttbcrcs  of  Pliny,  Knight  considers  as  swollen  almonds,  and  the  same  as  this  variety, 
having  raised  a  similar  one  by  dusting  the  stigma  of  the  almond^with  the  pollen  of  the 
peach,  which  produced  a  tolerably  good  fruit.  (See  Hort.  Trans.,ni.  p.  4.,  and  E.  of 
Card.  edit.  1835,  p.  920.) 

Other  J'aricf/'rs.  The  almond,  considered  as  a  fruit  tree,  has  given  rise  to  some  other 
varieties,  which  will  be  found  treated  of  at  length  in  French  works  on  gardening,  in  the  Arow- 
veau  Du  Hamel,  and  the  Nouvcau  Cours  d' Agriculture. 

General  Description,  History,  $c.  In  British  gardens,  the  common  almond, 
grafted  on  the  plum,  standard  high,  forms  a  tree  of  20ft.  or  30ft.  in  height, 
with  a  spreading  head,  thin  of  branches ;  and  it  is  commonly  one  of  the  first 
hardy  trees  which  displays  its  blossoms.  These  generally  expand,  in  Britain,  in 
March,  but  in  mild  seasons  even  in  February.  At  Smyrna,  they  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  February;  in  Germany,  in  the  latter  part  of  April;  and  at 
Christiania,  in  Norway,  not  till  the  beginning  of  June,  (Dec.  Phys.  Veg.y  ii. 
p.  717.)  The  blossoms  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour;  and  it  has  beeri  observed, 
that,  though  spring  frosts  often  destroy  the  germs  of  the  fruit,  they  do  not  in- 
jure the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  even  increase  their  brilliancy.  An  avenue 
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of  almond  trees,  quite  white  with  frost  in  the  evening,  will  be  of  a  brilliant 
rose  colour  the  following  morning,  and  will  often  retain  its  beauty  for  more 
than  a  month,  the  flowers  never  falling  off  till  the  tree  is  covered  with  verdure. 
Almond  trees  are,  indeed,  seldom  good  bearers  :  even  in  France,  where  the 
fruit  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of  commerce,  the  tree  is  considered,  on  an 
average,  only  to  bear  a  crop  once  in  five  years.  From  the  head  of  the 
tree  being  open,  the  shoots  are  clothed  with  leaves  and  blossom  buds  to 
a  great  length ;  so  that,  when  the  latter  expand,  the  branches  seem  wholly 
covered  with  them  ;  a  circumstance  which  is  not  found  in  trees  having  close 
dense  heads,  such  as  the  common  hawthorn.  The  almond,  as  a  stan- 
dard, is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  British  shrubberies  and 
plantations  in  spring ;  though  it  is  neither  a  handsomely  shaped  tree,  nor 
one  of  long  duration.  Contemporary  blossoming  trees  are,  the  apricot,  the 
sloe,  the  myrobalan  plum,  and  the  Cerasus  Pseudo-Cerasus.  The  blossoms 
of  all  these  trees  come  out  before  the  leaves ;  and  hence  they  produce  the 
best  effect  when  planted  among  evergreens.  The  chief  distinction  between 
the  almond  and  the  peach  and  nectarine  is  in  the  fruit ;  the  former  having 
the  stone  covered  with  a  coriaceous  dry  hairy  covering,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  enveloped  in  a  rich  juicy  glabrous  one.  The  almond  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  also  the  variety  of  it  which  he  calls  Tuberes ;  and  which,  as  before 
observed  (p.  675.),  Mr.  Knight  considers  to  be  the  swollen,  or  peach,  almond 
(A.  c.  joersicoides  Ser.),  having  raised  a  similar  variety  from  fecundating  the 
blossom  of  an  almond  with  the  pollen  from  a  blossom  of  the  peach,  which  pro- 
duced tolerably  good  fruit.  This,  and  other  experiments,  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
mind,  that  the  almond  and  the  peach  are  only  one  species.  The  almond  tree 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  one  of  the  choice  fruits  of  Canaan ;  and  by  the 
earlier  Roman  writers,  as  well  as  by  Pliny.  Turner,  and  also  Gerard,  have 
treated  of  this  tree ;  and  the  latter  says  that,  though  it  is  a  tree  of  hot  regions, 
yet  we  have  them  in  our  London  gardens  and  orchards  in  great  plenty,  flower- 
ing betimes  with  the  peach,  and  ripening  their  fruit  in  August.  The  tree,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  is  in  very  general  cultivation  in  England,  chiefly  for 
its  flowers ;  and  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  part 
of  Asia,  for  its  fruit.  Royle  mentions  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  India; 
but  that  it  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  that  country. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  almond  is  hard,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour :  it  is  used  in  cabinet-making,  especially  for  veneering ;  and  it  is  em- 
ployed to  make  handles  for  carpenters'  and  joiners'  tools.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  said  to  form  an  excellent  nourishment  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  to  fatten  the 
former  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  it  must  always  be  mixed  with  other  provender. 
The  gum  which  exudes  from  the  tree  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of 
the  cherry  and  the  gum  Arabic,  though  it  is  not  so  easily  dissolved  in  water  as 
the  last-mentioned  kind.  An  oil  is  obtained,  both  from  bitter  and  sweet  al- 
monds, by  maceration  and  expression;  that  is,  by  forming  a  paste  of  the  kernels, 
putting  it  in  a  bag,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  press.  A  liquid 
is  also  distilled  from  both  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  which,  from  the  quantity 
of  prussic  acid  which  it  contains,  is  found  to  be  poisonous  to  animals.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the  expressed  oil,  by  distillation,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  virulent  poisons  known.  Almond  oil  is  supposed  to  blunt  acri- 
monious humours,  and  to  soften  and  relax  the  solids;  hence  its  use  internally, 
as  a  remedy  for  coughs,  pains  of  the  chest,  and  inflammations ;  and  externally, 
in  tensions  and  rigidity  of  particular  parts.  On  triturating  almonds  with  water, 
the  oil  and  water  unite  together  by  the  mediation  of  the  albuminous  matter 
of  the  kernel,  and  form  a  bland  milky  liquor,  called  an  emulsion,  which  may 
be  given  freely  in  inflammatory  disorders.  The  sweet  almonds,  alone,  are  em- 
ployed in  making  emulsions,  as  the  bitter  almonds  impart  their  peculiar  taste. 
Several  unctuous  and  resinous  substances,  that  of  themselves  will  not  com- 
bine with  water,  may,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  be  easily  mixed  into  the 
form  of  an  emulsion ;  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal  purposes. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  seeds  of  the  bitter  and  sweet  almond  should 
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differ  so  essentially  in  their  chemical  compositions;  the  kernel  of  the  bitter 
almond  containing  the  deleterious  principle  of  prussic  acid,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  kernel  of  the  sweet  almond,  although  found  in  its  bark,  leaves, 
and  flowers.  The  existence  of  hydrocyanic,  or  prussic,  acid,  as  a  vegetable 
principle,  was  discovered  in  1802,  by  Bohm,  in  the  distilled  water  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  was  also  discovered  in  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  by 
Schrader,  in  the  same  year;  in  peach  blossoms  and  leaves,  by  Vauquelin  ;  in 
kirschewasser,  by  Von  Ittner;  and  in  the  bark  of  the  bird  cherry,  by  Jahn. 
In  all  these,  and  many  similar  substances,  the  acid  is  modified  by  its  combina- 
tion with  volatile  oil.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  recently  been  much  used  in 
pulmonary  inflammation,  asthmas,  sympathetic  coughs,  &c.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  of  London  from  cyanuret  of  mercury,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  water.  Dr.  Duncan,  however,  prefers  the  distilled  water 
of  bitter  almonds,  or  laurel  water,  in  these  diseases,  as  being  more  manage- 
able, and  less  liable  to  decomposition.  Bitter  almonds  consist  of  100  parts 
of  fixed  oil,  54  of  albumen,  24  of  liquid  sugar,  6  of  gum,  3  of  fibre,  4  of 
pellicles,  5  of  water,  and  4  of  acetic  acid,  out  of  200  parts.  (Stephenson's 
and  ChurchiWs  Med.  Bot.y  and  Don's  Mill.} 

In  domestic  economy ,  sweet  almonds,  and  also  the  common  sort,  are  brought 
to  the  dessert  in  the  husk,  green,  or  imperfectly  ripe;  and  also  in  a  ripe  state, 
with  or  without  the  husk ;  there  is  also  a  preserve  made  of  green  almonds. 
After  they  are  ripe,  they  are  frequently  brought  to  table  without  the  shell,  and 
sometimes  blanched ;  that  is,  deprived  of  the  thick  wrinkled  skin  which  en- 
velopes the  kernel,  by  putting  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  scalding-hot  water. 
The  kernels  are  much  used  in  cookery,  confectionery,  and  perfumery,  on  ac- 
count of  their  agreeable  flavour.  The  leaves  are  employed,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  for  giving  a  flavour  to  gin,  whisky,  and 
other  spirits.  In  nursery  gardening  in  France,  the  almond  is  much  used  as 
a  stock  for  grafting  the  peach  and  the  apricot.  Almond  stocks,  however,  are 
far  inferior  to  plum  stocks  in  point  of  hardiness,  durability,  and  facility  of 
transplantation.  Almonds  form  an  extensive  article  of  commerce.  The  Valen- 
cia almond  is  sweet,  large,  flat,  pointed  at  one  extremity,  and  compressed  in 
the  middle.  The  Italian  almonds  are  not  so  sweet,  smaller,  and  less  depressed 
in  the  middle.  The  Jordan  almonds  come  from  Malaga,  and  are  the  best 
sweet  almonds  brought  to  England.  The  bitter  almonds  come  chiefly  from 
Mogador.  (Thorn.  Disp.}  The  British  revenue,  from  the  tax  on  Jordan 
almonds,  according  to  M'Culloch,  was,  in  1832,  upwards  of  5000/. ;  the  duty 
being  47.  1,5.?.  per  cwt.  The  price  of  Jordan  almonds,  in  London,  in  1833,  was 
from  75s.  to  100,?.  per  cwt.;  Barbary  bitter  almonds,  31s.  per  cwt.;  Valencia 
sweet  almonds,  from  72s.  to  75s.  per  cwt.  (M'Cull.  Diet.) 

Historical,  Poetical,  and  Mythological  Allusions.  The  beauty  of  the  almond 
tree,  its  flowering  at  a  period  when  most  other  trees  appear  scarcely  to  have 
escaped  from  the  icy  chains  of  winter,  and  the  extraordinary  profusion  of  its 
flowers,  have  combined  to  render  this  tree,  from  the  earliest  ages,  a  favourite 
of  the  poets.  The  first  mention  of  the  almond  is  found  in  Holy  Writ,  when 
Moses,  to  ascertain  from  which  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  choose  the  high  priest, 
put  twelve  rods  into  the  tabernacle,  and  found,  the  following  day,  the  almond 
rod,  which  represented  the  tribe  of  Levi,  covered  with  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Virgil,  in  the  Georgics,  welcomes  it,  when  flowering  profusely,  as  the  sign  of 
a  fruitful  season.  Spenser,  in  his  Faerie  Queene,  compares  the  nodding 
plumes  of  Prince  Arthur's  helmet  to  an  almond  tree. 

"  With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintilie  ; 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one, 

At  every  little  breath  that  under  Heav'n  is  blown." 

M0ny  modern  poets  have  also  noticed  the  almond  tree ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  allusions  to  it  is  that  by  Moore :  — 

"  The  hope,  in  dreams  of  a  happier  hour, 

That  alights  on  misery's  brow, 
Springs  forth  like  the  silvery  almond  flown, 
That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough." 
/  /  4 
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The  following  is  the  origin  assigned  by  Grecian  mythology  to  this  tree.  De- 
mophoon, son  of  Theseus,  returning  from  Troy,  was  cast  by  a  tempest  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  where  he  was  most  hospitably  received  by  the  beautiful  queen 
of  the  country,  Phyllis.  He  won  her  heart,  and  became  her  husband, -but  scarcely 
were  they  united,  when  the  death  of  his  father  recalled  Demophoon  to  Athens  ; 
and  he  left  Phyllis,  promising  to  return  to  her  in  a  month.  When  the  given 
time  had  expired,  the  unfortunate  queen  wandered  daily  on  the  sea  shore, 
looking  in  vain  for  her  Demophoon;  and  when,  at  last,  winter  came,  and  still 
he  returned  not,  after  gazing  for  some  time  on  the  sea,  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
she  fell  dead  on  the  shore,  and  was  changed  by  the  pitying  gods  into  an 
almond  tree.  Demophoon  shortly  after  returned ;  and,  being  told  what  had 
occurred,  flew  to  the  tree,  and  clasped  it  in  his  arms,  when  the  strong  at- 
tachment of  Phyllis,  unable  even  then  to  restrain  itself,  caused  the  tree, 
though  bare  of  leaves,  to  burst  forth  into  blossoms. 

Soil,  Situation,  Sfc.  Any  free  soil,  that  it  is  not  too  moist,  will  suit  all  the 
varieties  of  the  common  almond  when  grafted  on  plum  stocks ;  but,  when  not 
grafted,  or  when  the  stock  is  the  common  or  any  strong-growing  seedling 
almond,  the  plants  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  unless  the  soil  is  dry,  sandy, 
or  calcareous,  and  of  some  depth.  The  situation  should  be  sheltered,  because 
the  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds.  Plants,  in  Britain, 
are  seldom  raised  from  nuts,  but  are  almost  always  propagated  by  grafting 
or  budding.  In  France,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (p.  677.),  the  almond 
is  much  grown  by  nurserymen,  as  a  stock  for  the  peach  and  the  apricot.  The 
bitter  variety  used  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  the  Vitry  nurseries 
near  Paris,  where  the  peach  is  extensively  propagated,  a  vigorous-growing 
variety  of  the  sweet  almond  is  chiefly  used  as  a  stock.  The  kernels  are  sown 
in  rows,  in  the  month  of  March ;  they  are  budded  the  following  August,  and 
in  the  October  of  the  second  year  they  make  fine  showy  plants.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  227.)  The  great  advantage  of  these  stocks  to  the  nurserymen 
is,  that,  as  they  may  be  budded  the  very  first  year  of  their  growth,  on  the 
spot  where  they  are  sown,  a  grafted  tree  may  be  obtained  with  them  at 
the  least  possible  expense.  As  the  almond,  however,  sends  down  a  taproot 
upwards  of  2  ft.  long  the  first  season,  it  has  been  found  that  such  a  tree,  when 
taken  up  for  sale,  has  few  fibres,  and,  consequently,  little  chance  of  growing. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  practice  of  germinating  the  nuts  in  boxes  of  earth 
before  sowing  them,  and  pinching  off  the  point  of  the  radicle  when  about  an 
inch  in  length ;  which  causes  it  to  throw  out  numerous  horizontal  roots  :  a 
very  ingenious  practice,  which  might  be  applied  with  advantage  in  many  simi- 
lar cases.  This  mode  of  germinating  the  nuts  has  another  advantage ;  that 
of  making  sure  of  having  plants  the  first  season  after  planting,  as,  when  it 
is  not  done,  the  seeds  often  lie  in  the  ground  two  years.  In  planting  the 
seed,  care  must  be  taken  always  to  keep  the  sharp  end  of  the  seed  down- 
wards, otherwise  the  germination  will  be  stayed,  and  also  weakened.  Plants 
will  grow  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  the  first  year.  The  tree  bears  chiefly  on  the  young 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  or  on  spurs  of  older  wood.  It  requires  but  little 
pruning,  except  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  fruit  of  a  large  size,  or  to  pro- 
long the  duration  of  the  tree. 

Statistics.  There  are  abundance  of  large  specimens  of  the  common  almond  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  ;  some  at  Syon,  and  at  Purser's  Cross,  are  upwards  of  30  ft.  high.  In  the  Fulham  Nursery, 
10  years  planted,  there  is  a  tree  15ft  high.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  15  years  planted,  there 
is  one  35  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  head  22  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hertfordshire,  at 
Cheshunt,  7  years  planted,  it  is  20ft.  high.  In  Rutlandshire,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  18  years  planted,  it 
is  25  ft  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  25  years  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire, 
at  Grimstone,  13  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  6  years  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  high.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  26  years 
planted,  it  is  24ft.  high.  In  Banffshire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  16  years  planted,  it  is  14ft.  high.  In 
France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  from  30ft  to  40ft.  high  ;  and 
in  the  south  of  Germany  about  the  same  height.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  grows  still  higher.  —  A.  c. 
amara  in  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  5  years  planted,  is  15  ft.  high  ;  at  Great  Livermere,  13  years 
planted,  it  is  21  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  Tipperary,  at  Clonmel,  15  years  planted,  it  is  24  ft.  high.  —  A. 
c.  macrocarpa,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  6  years  planted,  is  20ft  high  ;  and  in 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  4  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high. 
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C'tn/i  nicrcifil  Stnlistics.  Standards  of  the  common  almoiul,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  h.  i\d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 
A.  c.  macrocurpa,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  l.v.  (id.  to  2s.  6d.  a  plant. 


Identifica 
Mill.,  B.  p.  482. 


at  :$.  A.  OKIKNTA'LIS  /1#.     The  Eastern  Almond  Tree. 

Ait.  Hurt  Kew.,  til.  1.,  i.  p.  Iti2.,  ed.  2.,  iii.  p.  195.  ;    Dec.  Prod..  2.   p.  530.  :  Don's 
.  DM  Ham.t  3.  p.  115. 


Si/m»ii/ntfs.     A.  arpi'ntca  /,«w.  7)/<Y.,  1.  p.  103., 
Engraving.     Lodd.  But.  Cat.,  t.  1137. 

ty*r.  c'/w.,  iVr.  Imperfectly  evergreen.  Branches  and  leaves  clothed  with 
a  silvery  tomentum;  petiole  of  the  leaf  short,  the  disk  lanceolate  and 
entire.  Flowers  rose-coloured,  and  rather  longer  than  those  of  A.  nana. 
Calyx  cylindrical!?  bell-shaped.  Fruit  tipped  with  a  point.  (Dec.  Prod.,ii. 
p.  530.)  A  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10ft.; 
and,  according  to  Bosc,  to  the  height  of  15ft.  or  20ft.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant;  introduced  in  1756,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  It  is 
very  striking,  from  the  hoary,  or  rather  silvery,  appearance  of  its  leaves  ; 
and  it  makes  a  handsome  plant  when  budded  standard  high  on  the  common 
almond  or  the  plum.  Specimens  so  budded  may  be  seen  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery.  It  flowers  less  freely  than  the  preceding  sort  ;  but  deserves 
a  place  in  collections  on  account  of  its  fine  silvery  foliage. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  of  \mygdalus. 

We  have  little  doubt  in  our  own  mind,  that  all  the  foregoing  sorts,  except  the  last,  belong  to  A.  nana 
and  A.  commiinis  ;  and  that  the  almond,  the  peach,  and  the  nectarine  are  as  much  modifications  of 
one  species,  as  the  different  varieties  of  cabbages  are  of  the  wild  plant,  JSrassica  oleracea.  We  admit 
the  convenience,  however,  of  giving  the  sorts  different  names,  and  keeping  them  distinct;  and  we 
have  accordingly  done  so.  To  the  kinds  we  have  already  enumerated  we  may  add  some  others 
which,  whether  they  are  varieties  or  species,  we  are  unable  to  determine;  but  we  see  nothing  in  the 
specific  character  to  render  it  impossible  that  they  may  be  only  varieties  ;  and,  when  we  consider  the 
different  modifications  which  the  tree  undergoes,  under  the  different  circumstances  of  climate  and 
culture  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  we  incline,  as  usual,  to  the  side  of  simplification. 

&  A.  Tournef6rt\\  Bosc  is  said  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  the  adjoining  countries 
Rosier,  and  other  French  authors,  consider  it  as  the  original  type  of  the  common  species  ;  but  Bosc 
who  cultivated  it  in  Carolina,  says  he  considers  it  as  a  distinct  species,  because  the  extremities  of  its 
shoots  were  not  thorny,  as  those  of  the  common  almond  are  in  a  perfectly  wild  state  ;  and  because  it 
only  grows  to  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height.  (Bosc,  in  N.  Coiers  complet  a"  Agriculture,  art.  Amandicr.} 

^  A.  cochinchincnsis  Lour.  Fl.  Cochin.,  p.  31fi.  Native  of  Cochin-China,  in  woods.  Corolla  white 
Kernel  like  the  common  almond  in  form  and  smell.  Tree  from  30ft.  to  40  ft.  high.  (Don's  Mill  ii 
p.  493.) 

&  A.  micropktiUa  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  6'.  p.  245.  t.  564.  Native  of  Mexico,  between 
Pachucha  and  Moran,  on  arid  hills,  at  the  height  of  3900  ft.  Flowers  small,  pink.  Shrub  3ft  high 
(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  493.) 


GENUS  II. 


PE'RSICA  Tourn.     THE  PEACH  TREE.  Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     Tourn.  Inst,  t.  400.  ;  Mill.  Diet. :  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  487. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p  483 
Synonymes.     ^mygdalus  sp.  of  Lin.  and  Juss.  ;  Trichocarpus  Neck.   Elem, ,  No.  7 18  •  PScher  F-  • 

Pfirschenbaum,  Ger. 
Derivation.     So  named  from  the  peach  coming  originally  from  OCM 

Persia. 

Description,  %c.  The  species  are  well-known  fruit 
trees,  in  cultivation  in  gardens  throughout  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  world  :  in  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  open  air ; 
but  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  only  against  a  wall,  or  under 
glass.  The  species  have  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
perties as  those  of  ylinygdalus,  but  in  a  slighter 
degree.  The  peach  and  the  nectarine  are  by  some 
botanists  made  distinct  species;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  being  only  varieties  of  one  kind,  >  *  3 


AKBOKi:  Tl'M     AM)     I-  It  UTICfl  T  .M. 


\\hich  kind  i-  it-^elt  nothing  more  than   an   improved  or  fleshy  almond;   the 

almond  beini:  to  the  peach  and  nectarine  what  the  crab  is  to  the  apple,  and 
tin-  -lot.-  to  the  plum.  To  prove  that  the  peach  and  the  nectarine  are  essen- 
tia'ls  the  same  -pccics,  we  mas  mention  that  fruits  of  both  have  been  found  on 
tiit  -ami-  branch  ;  and  a  truit  has  been  even  discovered  with  the  smooth  surface 
of'  the  nectarine  on  one  side,  and  the  downs  skin  of  the  peach  on  the  other 
•~'ule.  (  See  d\int.  Man.,  vol.  i.  p.  171.,  vol.  iv.  p.  .">;>.,  and  our  fig.  .'$9(5.) 

Y    1.7'.  vn.GA^Ris  .M/'/.      The  common  Peach  Tree. 

.     Ml!.  Diet.,  Nn.  1    ;    D.v.  n.  IV..  4.  p.  -tsT.  ;   1'roJ..  i>.  p.  5  II.  ;    Don's  Mill.,  i!.  p.  48;!. 

v    ,  ,         .;-i  \.-.i.ulu-    /Yrsica    I. in.  .V1'.,  'ITT.,    I.tnn.   Diet,    I .  p.  !>!>.   No.  1— 'J')   and   i.1^ 4'J      ,Y0J- 

/•V-/,:/'.'No.   1  — Jtl.  •>•:—.}:,  ;  Pechc- ciiiveti.'ii>e,  Fr. ;   I'lir-clu-,  (;<•>: 
.  •'/_".       N.  l)u  Hani.,  l.-j — s.  ;  N'oij.  Jam.  l-'ruit.  Icon.;  and  the  plate  ol'this  tree  in  our  Second 

Vuh. 

I'ttriftifs. 

Y    P.  r.    1,  the  freestone  common  Peach,  has  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  parting 

from  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  stone).    Peche,  Fr. 

\    P.  r.  •>,  the   cliniistone   common  Peach,  has   the-  flesh  of  the   fruit  ad- 
hering to  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  stone).     Pavie,  Fr. 
Y    P.  r.  :>J/ore  jilcno  llort.      The  (Imtbh'-fluu'crlngrominon  Peach. 

-  P.  r.  1  uHxi   Lindl.      The    //'////r-flowering   conn/ion    Peach,   Bot.  Reg., 

t.  l.;M>. —  "  The  white-blossomed  .',!?7 

peach  is  a  hardy  ornamental  shrub, 
\\ith  the  habit  of  an  almond.  Its 
fruit  has  little  merit/1  (Lhullci/.) 
The  floss  ers  of  this  variety  beini: 
produced  as  early  as  those  of  the 
common  peach,  their  different  co- 
lour ssill  contribute  to  the  variets 
of  the  shrubbery. 

T     P.   r.   .')   /'"//V.v    rrtricL'titis   llort.      The 
vanciiatcd-lcarcd  Pencil  Tree. 

*  P.  r  <i  comprcssa  I  lort.,  the  Jlat  Peach 

of  China,  (llort.  Trans',  iv.  t.  19.  : >f ": 
and  our  fin.  '397. )is  chiefls  remark- 
able for  the  form  of  its  fruit,  and 
for  being  nearly  evergreen  in  its  leaves.  In  the  Horticultural  So- 
eietv's  (iarden,  against  a  wall,  it  keeps  growing  throughout  the 
\s inter,  \\hen  the  weather  is  not  too  severe.  (Encijc.  of  (lard  , 
ed.  l^.'J.j,  p.  9<K  ) 

'i   ~i.  P.  (  v. )  1. 1;  s  is  Dee.     The  smooth-ski  n?icd  Peach,"/'  Xectanne  Tree. 

l,t     fitictilii/n.     I)'  c.  11.  IV.,  4.  ]>.  4S7. 

s,,,.   ,;,,„„  ,      ./niN-.lalit-  /YT>icu  l.mti.  Diet.,  1.  p.  IK).  No.  'Jl— "7.  ;   -7.  /Vrsica  Ncctanna  ////.  Hort. 
A,  i/".,  cd.  .:    vui  .;.  ]>.  l!'l.,    .V"/.v.  ./(-/n/.  i'rint.,  p.  S|t — !H).  No.  17—  'J'J.  ;    1'i'clie  lissc,  ]5rugiH)]i,  Fr. 

I  /I'juir./i^s.      Noi.-.  .lard,  l-'ruit.,  t.  'JO.  {.  J',  ;].,  t.  Jl.  i'.  :>,  4. 

l'ar/e//rx.      There  are  two  forms  of  this  kind, — 

Y  P.  (''•)  /•  \,  the  freestone  Xectarinc,  \sith  the  fruit  parting  from  the  nut. 

Peche  lisse,  /•'/-. 
,    P.  (r.)  I.  ->.,  the  clinnstoiic    Xectarinc,  with    the  fh'sh  adhering  to  the 

nut.      Briignon,  Fr. 

1), .  <-ri}ilion,  \c.  The  different  varieties  of  peach  and  nectarine,  when  treated 
;i-  -tandard  trees  in  the  open  garden,  assume  the  general  form  and  character  of 
the  a '  iuond  ;  but,  as  the  v  are  more  delicate,  in  consequence  oi  being  farther  re- 
move  !  from  t  IK  ir  ahoriiiin.il  state,  t  lies  are  o(  slower  growth,  form  tree  s  of  less 
-\/c,  and  are  of  shorter  duration.  The  nectarine,  as  a  standard  in  the  open 
:  a '•(!  en,  forms  a  -mailer  and  more  delicate  tree  than  the  peach  ;  and  the  double- 
flowered  peach  i>  of  less  vigorous  growth  than  most  of  the  single-flowered 
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vation  ;  and  where,  according  to  Royle,  both  the  free  and  clingstone  varieties 
are  known  ;  the  former  being  called  kulloo,  and  the  latter  kardee.  The  tree 
is  found  wild  in  different  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  5000ft.  and 
6000  ft.  In  the  district  of  Bissehur  there  is  a  distinct  kind,  called  bhemee  by 
the  natives  (PeVsica  salfgna  Royle},  which,  though  small,  is  juicy  and  very 
sweet.  The  nectarine  is  found  in  gardens  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is 
called  shuftaloo,  and  moondla  (smooth)  aroo  (peach),  though  it  does  not  per- 
fectly ripen  its  fruit,  nor  is  it  known  whence  it  was  introduced,  though, 
probably,  from  Caubul.  (Royle  IHnst.,  p.  204.)  The  Romans  received  the 
peach  from  Persia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  Columella  ;  and  several  sorts  are  described  by  Pliny. 
It  was  in  cultivation  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century; 
but,  in  all  probability,  was  first  introduced  when  the  Romans  had  possession 
of  the  country.  It  is  now  in  general  cultivation  as  a  fruit  tree,  against  walls, 
in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe;  as  a  standard  tree,  in  fields  and  gardens, 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  various  countries  of  the 
East,  including  Persia,  India,  and  China.  It  was  carried  to  North  America 
by  the  first  European  settlers,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  16th,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  17th,  century  ;  and  it  is  now  cultivated  there,  in  extensive 
plantations,  for  the  distillation  of  peach  brandy,  and  for  fattening  hogs.  These 
plantations  grow  with  such  luxuriance,  that  the  orchards  almost  resemble 
forests.  The  nuts  are  sown,  and  no  other  care  is  bestowed  on  the  plants 
than  that  of  removing  the  larger  weeds  for  a  year  or  two.  In  four  years 
they  commence  bearing,  and  continue  to  grow  and  to  produce  fruit  for  20  or 
30  years.  In  South  America,  the  peach  has  been  generally  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  Rough  Notes,  mentions  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  among  the  corn  fields  of  Mendoza. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  fruit-bearing  varieties  are  cultivated  entirely 
for  their  fruit  ;  and  those  with  double  flowers,  and  variegated  leaves,  as  or- 
namental objects  in  shrubberies  For  this  last  purpose,  what  has  been 
stated  relatively  to  the  almond  will  apply  to  the  peach  and  nectarine  ;  and 
for  their  culture  as  fruit  trees,  we  refer  to  our  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening. 
Medicinally,  and  in  domestic  economy,  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  flowers  may  be 
substituted  for  those  of  the  almond.  From  the  wood  of  the  peach  tree  the 
colour  called  rose  pink  is  procured.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  only  va- 
rieties worth  cultivating  are,  the  Tunbridge  peach,  which  will  grow  well  as 
a  standard  ;  the  double-flowered  peach,  which  is  extremely  ornamental,  and 
groups  well  with  the  double-flowered  cherry  and  plum  ;  and  the  variegated- 
leaved.  The  price  of  plants  is  the  same  as  for  the  almond. 

GENUS  III. 


^RMENPACA  Town.    THE  APRICOT.    Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Tourn.  Inst,  t.  399.  ;  Juss.  Gen.,  341.  ;  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,4.  p.  485.  ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  531.  ;  Don's 
Mill,  2.  p.  495. 


Prdnus  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others  ;  Abricotier,  Fr.  ;  Aprikosenbaum,  Gcr. 
Derivation.    The  genus  is  named  j4rmenlaca,  from  the  apricot  being  originally  from  Armenia.    The 
popular  English  name  was  originally  praecocia,  from  the  Arabic,  berkoche  ;  whence  the  Tuscan 
bacoche,  or  albicocco  ;  and  the  English,  abricot,  or  apricock,  eventually  corrupted  into  apricot. 
Some  persons  derive  the  name  from  prcecox,  from  this  fruit  ripening  sooner  than  most  others. 

Description,  fyc.  A  fruit  tree,  in  general  cultivation  throughout  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  the  globe,  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  almond,  peach, 
and  nectarine,  by  its  heart-shaped,  smooth,  shining  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 
There  are  several  wild  varieties,  bearing  flowers  of  different  shades  of  pink, 
chiefly  cultivated  as  ornamental.  The  great  beauty  of  both  the  wild  and  the 
cultivated  sorts  of  apricot  is,  that  they  come  into  bloom  in  Britain  before  al- 
most every  other  tree;  the  Siberian  apricot  flowering  a  fortnight,  or  more, 
before  the  common  sloe  or  almond. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUT1CETUM.  PART  III. 

*  1.  A.  VULGAXRIS  Lam.     The  common  Apricot  Tree. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  2.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  532.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  495. 

Sunonume.     Primus  Armenlaca  Lin.  Sp.,  679. 

E™ravings.     N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  49. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Flowers  sessile.     Leaves  heart-shaped  or  ovate.     A  native 

of  Armenia.  (Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  532.) 

Varieties.     There  are  two  forms  of  this  kind  of  apricot,  either  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  species;  and  two  varieties  :  — 

±  A.  v.  I  ovahfolia  Ser.  The  oval-leaved  common  Apricot  Tree.  —  Leaves 
oval,  fruit  small.  (Nois.  Jard.  Fruit,  t.  1.  f.  2.,  t.  2.  f.  1,  2.;  Lois,  in 
N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  50.  f  6. ;  and  our /g.  398.)  Synonymes  :  Abricot 
Angoumois,  A.  precoce,  A.  blanc,  Fr. 

*t  A.  v.  2  cordifolia  Ser.  The  heart-shaped-leaved  common  Apricot  Tree.  — 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  broad.  Fruit  larger.  (  Nois.  Jard.  Fruit.,  t.  1 .  f.  3., 
t.  2.  f.  3. ;  Loisel.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  167.  t.  49. ;  and  our  Jig.  399.) 
¥  A.  v.  3  foliis  variegatis  Hort.      The  variegated-leaved  common  Apricot, 
t  A.  v.  4tjlorepleno  Hort.  The  double-blossomed  common  Apricot.  —  Gros- 
sier  says  that  the  Chinese  have  a  great  many  varieties  of  double- 
blossomed  apricots,  which  they  plant  on  little  mounts. 
Description,  %c.     A  tree,  growing  rapidly  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  handsome,  spreading,  somewhat  orbiculate  head,  and  branches  fur- 
nished  with  numerous  399 

buds,  and  clothed 
with  large, heart-shap- 
ed, smooth,  shining 
leaves.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and,appear- 
ing  before  the  leaves, 
generally  in  March, 
are  very  ornamental 
at  that  season,  when 
few  trees  are  in  flower 
except  the  almond 

and  the  sloe.  It  is  a  native  of  Armenia,  Caucasus, 
the  Himalayas,  China,  and  Japan,  where  it  forms 
a  large  spreading  tree.  Both  in  Caucasus  and  China,  it  is  more  fre- 
quent on  mountains  than  on  plains,  which  affords  a  proof  of  its  great  har- 
diness ;  though  in  England  it  seldom  ripens  it  fruit  except  when  trained 
against  a  wall.  The  tree  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  and  is  described  by 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides ;  and,  though  the  first  notice  of  its  being  in  England 
is  in  Turner's  Herbal,  printed  in  1562,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Roman  generals.  It  is  now  in  as  universal  cultivation  for  a 
fruit  tree  as  the  peach  j  and  it  is  better  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  shrubbery 
than  that  tree,  on  account  of  its  more  vigorous  growth,  and  its  much  hand- 
somer general  shape,  independently  of  its  more  beautiful  leaves.  Very  few 
trees  attain  the  appearance  of  maturity  so  soon  as  the  apricot ;  a  standard 
10  or  12  years  planted,  in  good  loamy  rich  soil,  will  grow  to  the  height  of 
20  ft.,  with  a  head  25  ft.  in  diameter,  presenting  all  the  appearance  of  a  tree 
of  20  or  30  years'  growth,  or  of  a  tree  arrived  at  maturity.  Hence  the 
value  of  this  tree  in  planting  small  places,  which  it  is  desired  to  make  appear 
large  and  old.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  most  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
treated  as  standards,  and  to  different  kinds  of  Oataevgus,  and  all  the  wild 
varieties  of  the  rosaceous  fruit  trees.  The  grounds  of  a  small  villa,  planted 
with  such  trees  alone,  would  assume  quite  a  different  character  from  those 
in  which  such  trees  were  intermixed  with  rapid-growing  sorts.  In  the  former 
case,  there  would  be  unity  of  expression  ;  in  the  latter,  nothing,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  but  discordance  of  parts,  however  much  beauty  there  might  be  in  the 
trees  taken  individually.  Proofs  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  apricot  may  be 
seen  in  the  standard  apricot  trees  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
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Garden.  The  best  variety  for  producing  fruit,  as  a  standard,  is  the  Breda 
apricot.  (Enci/c.  of  (lard.,  ed.  1835,  p.  918.)  It  is  also  u  very  handsome- 
growing  plant,  and  its  blossom  buds,  before  they  are  expanded,  are  of  a  most 
beautiful  and  brilliant  scarlet.  There  is  a  blotched-leaved  variety  of  this  kind 
of  apricot.  Price  of  plants  the  same  as  of  those  of  the  almond. 

¥  2.  A.  DASYCA'RPA  Pers.     The  thick-fruited  Apricot  Tree. 

Identification.     Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  36. ;  Dec.  Proil.,  2.  p.  532. ;  Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  4!>7. 

Synonymes.     A.  atropurpitrea  I.ais.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  1"2.  ;  Prunus  dasycarpa  Ehrh.  Beitr  ,  tV 

p.  91).  ;  P.  ^rmenlaca  irigra  Desf.  Cat.,  ed  2.  p.  206.  ;  the  black  Apricot. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  51.  f.  1.  ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  VIM.  ;  and  our  figs.  400,  401 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly 

serrate.  Petioles  glanded.  Flowers  upon  thread- 
shaped  pedicels.  In  the  flow- 
ers of  a  plant  in  the  Geneva 
Botanic  Garden,  the  calyx 
was  purple,  and  6-lobed;  the 
petals  were  6 ;  and  the  sta- 
mens 24.  Native  country  not 
known.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p. 
352.)  A  tree  with  a  twisted 

trunk,  resembling  the  common  apricot,  but  smaller. 
Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  April.  It  merits 
cultivation  for  its  flowers,  which  are  generally  white, 
but  which,  in  this  country,  from  the  earliness  of  their 
appearance,  are  not  often  succeeded  by  fruit,  unless  the 
tree  is  planted  against  a  wall,  when  it  can  be  protected 

by  netting.    Trees  of  this  kind  are  particularly  desirable  as  standards  among 

evergreens,  planted  on  warm  sandy  declivities 

facing  the  south.  They  are  also  very  desirable 

in  the  composition  of  spring-flowering  hedges. 

Variety. 

H  A.  d.  2  persicifolia  Lois.  (N.  Du  Ham., 
5.  p.  172.  t.  52.  f.  1. ;  and  our  Jig.  402.) 
Abricot  noir  a  Feuilles  de  Pecher, 
Fr.  The  Peach-leaved  thick-fruited 
Apricot. — Leaves  ovate  and  short, 
or  lanceolate,  with  small  lobes.  Flesh 
of  the  fruit  red,  variegated  with  pale 
yellow.  In  Don's  Miller,  this  kind  is 
made  a  species.  In  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamel,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  very  slight 
variety,  which  can  only  be  continued 
by  budding. 

¥  3.  A.  (v.)  SIBI'RICA  Pers.     The  Siberian  Apricot  Tree. 

Identification.    Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p  36.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  532. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p. 498. 

Synonyme.     Prunus  sibirica  Lin.  Sp.,  679. 

Engravings.     Ammanri  Stirp.  Ruth.,  272.  t.  29. ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  t.  8. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate  acuminate,  of  the  form  of  those  of  the 
beech.  The  petioles  long  and  glandless.  Fruit  small.  A  native  of  moun- 
tainous districts  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Siberia.  Persoon  has  stated 
(Syn.,  ii.  p.  36.)  that  it  varies  with  leaves  linear-lanceolate.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  532.)  A  tree,  having  the  general  appearance  of  the  common  apricot, 
but  smaller  in  its  parts.  According  to  Pallas,  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
Russian  empire,  on  the  mountains  of  Dahuria,  growing  upon  the  face  of 
perpendicular  rocks  exposed  to  the  sun.  These  low  trees,  in  such  situa- 
tions, do  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  that  of  a  man  ;  but  they  have 
trunks  the  thickness  of  the  wrist,  a  rough  and  black  bark,  and  hard  wood. 
The  Siberian  apricot  flowers  in  May,  about  the  same  time  as  the  /?hodo- 
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dcndron  dauricnm  ;  growing  on  the  south  sides  of  the  mountains,  while  the 
hitter  grows  on  the  north  .skies.  When  both  these  plants  are  in  flower, 
Pallas  observes,  the  north  Miles  of  the  mountains  appear  of  a  purple 
eolour,  ami  the  south  of  a  rose  colour.  (/•'/.  7i'<*.v.y.,  i.  p.  i:i.)  In  British 
gardens,  the  Siberian  aprieot  forms  a  tree  of  nearly  the  same  height  as  the 
common  apricot,  of  which  it  appears  to  us  nothing  more  than  a  variety. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
from  which  our  figure  \vas  taken,  and  which,  in  lS'>.j,  had  attained  tile 
height  of  l^ft.  in  10  years.  It  is  propagated  bv  building  on  the  plum; 
and  plants  may  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  nurseries  at  the  usual  price  of 
worked  trees;  vi/.  l.v.  (></.  for  dwarfs,  and  ^.v.  CH(.  for  standards. 

i"   4.   A.  (v.)  HRK.ANTI'AC  A  Peru.     The  Brianrou  Apricot  Tree. 

</<-nli.ricnti\m.     IVrs.  Syn.,  i.1.  p.  Sd.  ;   Dec.  Trod.,  ','.  p.  .0  L>.  ;    Don'--  Mill.,  -J.  p.  -if  is. 
ynt'ti :/in,-s.       7'runus   brigantiaca   /'///.    DUH/I/I.,  .;.    p.  .0,1;.,   D<c    i'l 
'  /V.,'  No.  .;>!'.,    Luis,    in   .V.  l)u  Hum.,  .'>.  p.  l.s.O. 
Kngraings.     N.  l)u  I  Iain.,  .0.  t.  .0;i.  ;  ;iud  miry/"-.  40  J. 

/tcc.  C  V<w.,  iyr.  Leaves  nearly  heart-shaped,  toothed 
\\  ith  numerous  sharj)  sub-imbricate  teeth.  Flowers 
in  groups,  almost  sessile,  scarcely  protruded  before 
the  leaves.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  5,'>^. )  A  native  of 
Dauphine,  which  Scringe  suggests  to  be  the  same 
as  A.  sibirica,  and  which,  very  probably,  is  only 
another  varietv  of  the  common  apricot.  It  grows 
onjy  in  one  locality  in  France,  and  in  another  in 
Piedmont,  where  an  oil  called,  commonly,  in 
France,  huille  de  marmotte,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  expressed  from  the  seeds.  In  British  gar- 
dens, into  which  it  was  introduced  in  18  li),  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  11  ft.  or  l.j  ft.  in  10  or 
1^  years,  flowering  in  March  and  April. 


/'HI'  NTS  Touni.     Tm;  PI.UM.      Lin.  Si/xt.   Icos'mdria  Monogynia. 

1,1,-nlijicatiun.     Tourn.  In.-t.,  t.  J.OS.  ;  Juss.  (.en.,  341.  ;   Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,4.  p.  Jx.;.  ;  Prod'',  p.  ,O.JJ.  ;  Don's 

Mill.,  'J.  ]>.  li'X. 

Si/n,,ni//n,:>i.     I'run.'phora  AV<7..  Klein.,  No.  71!'.  ;  7Jn  -nis  sp.  of  /.//i.  and  others. 
iJi-rii'titfun.     Said  to  he  a  word  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  the  wild  plant,  according  to  Galon,  being  railed 

jifuitiniKia  in  Asia.     '1'lie  (irei-k  name  tor  the  plum  \A  /iri>ii>n~  :  it  occurs  in  Theophrastus. 

I)c.<ic/-ijjti(»t,  A/r.  The  species  are  chiefly  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
mam  of  them  spiny  in  a  wild  state; ;  natives  of  Furope,  Asia,  and  North 
America;  and  generally  thriving  best  on  calcareous  soils.  Most  of  them  bear 
edible  fruits  ;  and  all  of  them  have  showy  blossoms.  In  British  gardens,  they 
are  chieflv  propagated  by  grafting,  but  some  of  them  bv  layers  j  and  they  will 
grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  free,  and  not  overcharged  with  moisture. 
The-  epidermis  of  the  bark  of  the  plum,  as  \\ell  as  that  of  the  cherry,  and  per- 
haps that  of  some  of  the  other  genera  of  /Jmygdaloa1,  is  readily  divisible  trans- 
versely, and  may  frequently  be  seen  divided  in  this  manner  into  rini,rs  on  the 
tree.  Upwards  of  SO  species  are  enumerated  in  our  Hurt  us  Jirifannictis ;  but 
ue  question  much  if  one  half  of  them  are  not  mere  varieties.  The  prices  of 
mo-t  of  the  kinds,  in  British  nurseries,  are  from  1\.  to  l.v.  (\tl.  for  dwarfs, 
and  •i'.v.  Cxi.  for  standards;  at  Boll  w\  Her,  I  franc  for  d\\arfs,  and  :>  francs  for 
standards;  and  at  New  York,  .'>/.',  cents  for  dwarfs,  and  50  cents  for 
standards. 

Tr    1 .  P.  SIM\OVV\  /,.      The  Miinv  IMum 
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Engravings.     Vahl  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  Pit!. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  Mere-du-Bois  is  applied  to  the  sloe  thorn  in  France,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montargis,  because  it  has  been  remarked  there,  that,  when  it  was  established  on  the  margins  of 
woods,  its  underground  shoots,  and  the  suckers  which  sprang  up  from  them,  had  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  extend  the  wood  over  the  adjoining  fields  ;  and  that,  if  the  proprietors  of  lands  adjoining 
forests,  where  the  sloe  thorn  formed  the  boundary,  did  not  take  the  precaution  of  stopping  the  pro- 
gress of  its  roots,  these  would,  in  a  short  time,  spread  over  their  property  ;  and  the  suckers  which 
arose  from  them,  by  affording  protection  to  the  seeds  of  timber  trees  (which  would  be  deposited 
among  them  by  the  wind,  or  by  birds),  would  ultimately,  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  cause 
the  whole  to  be  covered  with  forests.  (N.  Du  Ham.}  We  have  observed  the  same  thing  to  take 
place  in  England,  and  have  referred  to  one  particular  case  in  our  Encyc.  ofAgr.,  ed.  2.  §  4578. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  obovate,  elliptical,  or  ovate  ; 
downy  beneath,  doubly  and  sharply  toothed.  Flowers  produced  before  the 
leaves  or  with  them,  white,  and  solitary.  Calyx  campanulate;  with  lobes  blunt, 
and  longer  than  the  tube.  Fruit  globose;  the  flesh  austere.  (Dec.  Prod., 
n.  p.  532.)  A  low  tree  or  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Seringe, 
in  Dec.  Prod.,  has  described  the  following  forms  of  this  species :  — 

IE  P.  s.  1  vulgaris  Ser.  P.  spinosa  Lois.    (JV.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  185.  t.  54. 

f.  1.)     The  common  Sloe  Thorn.  —  Leaves  obovate-elliptical.    Fruit 

dark  purple.     This  may  be  considered  as  the  normal  form  of  the 

species. 

¥  P.  s.  2  foliis  variegdtis  Ser.   The  variegated-leaved  Sloe  Thorn.  —  This 

has  been  found  wild ;  but  it  is  a  plant  of  no  beauty. 

¥  P.  s.  3  microcarpa  Wallr.  (Exs.  Cent.,  1.  No.  45.)  The  small-fruited  Sloe 
Thorn.  —  Leaves  elliptic,  narrow,  bluntish.  Fruit  smaller  than  that 
of  the  species. 

±  P.  s.  4  macrocdrpa  Wallr.  (Exs.  Cent.,  1.  No.  45.)    The  large-fruited 

Sloe  Thorn.  —  Leaves  obovate,  bluntish.      Fruit  large,  dark  purple. 

This  has  been  found  wild  in  Germany ;  but  Seringe  doubts  whether 

it  be  not  identical  with  P.  domestica  Juliana,  or  with  P.  insititia. 

¥   P.  s.  5  ovdta   Ser.  (Blackw.  Herb.,  t.  494.)     The  ovate-leaved  Sloe 

Thorn.  —  Leaves  ovate,  roundish. 

¥  P.  s.  6  flare  pleno.  The  double-lowered  Sloe  Thorn.  —  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  said  to  be  in  cultivation,  and  highly  prized,  in 
China  and  Japan  ;  and  found,  some  years  ago,  at  Tarascon.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  entirely 
cover  the  branches.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  the  double-blos- 
somed sloe,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high  ; 
but  they  do  not  blossom  there  so  freely  as  they  are  said  to  do  in 
Japan.  This  kind  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation  :  but  the  other  va- 
rieties differ  so  slightly  from  each  other,  that  they  appear  to  us  quite 
unworthy  of  being  kept  distinct ;  and  we  should  not  have  noticed 
them,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  such  a  work  as  De  Candolle's 
Prodromtu. 

Description.  The  sloe,  or  blackthorn,  is  much  more  frequently  seen  as  a 
large  spiny  shrub,  than  as  a  tree ;  but,  when  the  suckers  are  removed  from  it, 
and  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  is  allowed  to  go  into  one  stem,  it  forms  a 
small  scrubby  tree  of  the  most  characteristic  kind.  The  stems  of  the  sloe 
differ  from  those  of  the  hawthorn,  in  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  be- 
fore they  branch  off.  The  bark  is  black,  whence  the  name  of  black  thorn  ;  and 
the  leaves  are  dark  green.  The  roots  are  creeping,  and,  in  every  soil  and  situ- 
ation, throw  up  numerous  suckers;  so  much  so,  that  a  single  plant,  in  a  favour- 
able soil,  would  cover  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  very  few  years .  In  hedges,  in 
Britain,  it  is  seldom  seen  above  20  ft.  in  height ;  but  in  woods  and  in  parks, 
as  single  trees,  we  have  seen  it  above  30  ft.  high :  for  example,  in  Eastwell 
Park,  in  Kent.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  and  contain  from  20  to  30  fila- 
ments, with  orange-coloured  anthers.  The  style  is  generally  only  one ;  but 
there  are  sometimes  two.  The  drupe,  which  is  black,  exhibits  a  beautiful 
blue  exudation,  or  bloom,  when  ripe;  which,  as  in  case  of  all  bloom,  whether 
on  fruit  or  young  shoots,  is  easily  removed  by  handling. 

Geography,  History,  fyc.  The  blackthorn  is  found,  generally  throughout 
Europe,  in  hedges  and  copses,  in  fertile  as  well  as  in  the  most  barren  soils.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Russia,  Caucasus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Wolga, 
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but  is  wanting  in  Siberia.  According  to  Pallas,  it  loves  a  wet,  nitrous,  and 
salt  soil,  flowering  about  the  end  of  April.  It  is  not  a  native  of  North 
America,  but  has  been  introduced  there ;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  is  now 
often  found  in  hedges,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  the  west  and  east  of  Asia.  In  Europe,  it  ceases  to 
appear  about  Upsal,  in  Sweden ;  and,  in  Britain,  it  ends  in  Wales,  with  t/Hex 
europaeva;  but,  enduring  a  moister  climate,  it  is  found  in  highland  valleys, 
where  the  furze  does  not  grow.  (JFatew.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  noticed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  it  has  a  place  in  all 
general  works  on  plants,  from  the  time  of  Fuchsius  to  the  present  day.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  it  is  the  parent  of  the  bullace  plum  (P.  insititia) ;  and, 
according  to  others,  of  P.  domestica  and  all  its  varieties :  with  which  last 
opinion  we  coincide. 

Properties,  Uses,  $c.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  in  colour  resembles  that  of 
the  peach,  though  without  its  beauty  :  it  takes  a  fine  polish  ;  but  it  is  so  apt 
to  crack,  that  little  use  can  be  made  of  it,  except  for  handles  for  tools,  teeth 
for  hay-rakes,  swingles  for  flails,  and  walking-sticks.  The  wood  weighs,  when 
dry,  nearly  52  Ib.  per  cubic  foot.  The  branches,  from  being  less  spreading 
than  those  of  the  common  hawthorn,  make  better  dead  hedges  than  those 
of  that  species ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  forming  guards  to  the  stems  of  trees  planted  in  grass  fields  or  in  parks, 
to  protect  them  from  cattle.  They  are  in  general  use  for  this  purpose  in 
France.  They  are  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  stones  and  tiles  in  draining ;  and, 
formed  into  faggots,  they  are  sold  for  heating  bakers'  ovens,  and  for  burning 
lime  or  chalk,  in  kilns,  &c.  The  living  plant  cannot  be  recommended  for  hedges, 
on  account  of  the  rambling  habit  of  its  roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  they 
throw  up  ;  and  because  it  is  apt  to  get  naked  below,  from  the  tendency  of  the 
shoots  to  grow  upright  and  without  branches.  These  upright  shoots  make 
excellent  walking-sticks,  which,  accordingly,  throughout  Europe,  are  more  fre- 
quently taken  from  this  tree  than  from  any  other.  They  are  furnished  with 
sharp  thorns,  which  produce  numerous  thickly  set  knots.  "  The  bark  "  as 
Cobbett  observes  in  his  Woodlands,  "  which  is  precisely  of  the  colour  of  the 
horsechestnut  fruit,  and  as  smooth  and  bright,  needs  no  polish ;  and,  orna- 
mented by  the  numerous  knots,  the  stick  is  the  very  prettiest  that  can  be  con- 
ceived." (Woodlands,  §  511.)  Leaves  of  the  sloe,  dried,  are  considered  to  form 
the  best  substitute  for  Chinese  tea  which  has  yet  been  tried  in  Europe ;  and 
they  have  been  extensively  used  for  the  adulteration  of  that  article.  They 
possess  a  portion  of  that  peculiar  aromatic  flavour  which  exists  in  Spiraea 
Ulmaria  L.  (the  meadow  sweet),  Gaulthen'a  procumbens,  and  some  other 
plants,  and  which  resembles  the  more  delicate  perfume  of  green  tea.  Cattle  of 
every  kind,  and  more  especially  sheep  and  goats,  are  fond  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sloe  thorn,  both  in  a  green  and  in  a  dried  state.  Dr.  Withering  remarks 
that  a  wound  from  the  thorns  of  the  sloe  is  much  more  difficult  to  heal 
than  one  from  the  spines  of  the  common  hawthorn  ;  whence  he  concludes 
that  there  is  something  poisonous  in  the  former.  The  fruit  of  the  sloe  is  so 
harshly  sharp  and  austere  as  not  to  be  eatable  till  it  is  mellowed  by  frost. 
Its  juice  is  extremely  viscid ;  so  that  the  fruit  requires  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  in  order  to  admit  of  expression.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  said  to 
enter  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  port  wine ;  and, 
when  properly  fermented,  it  makes  a  wine  strongly  resembling  new  port.  In 
France,  a  drink  is  made  by  fermenting  the  fruit  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water :  it  is  acid  and  astringent,  more  especially  if  the  fruit  has  been  gathered 
before  it  is  quite  ripe.  The  habitual  use  of  this  drink  is  said  to  cause  ob- 
structions in  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  France,  the  unripe  fruit  is  pickled  in 
salt  and  vinegar,  as  a  substitute  for  olives  ;  and,  in  Germany  and  Russia,  the 
fruit  is  crushed,  and  fermented  with  water,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  it.  In 
Dauphine,  the  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  used  for  colouring  wine.  Letters 
marked  on  linen  or  woollen  with  this  juice  will  not  wash  out.  Medicinally,  the 
bark  is  considered  a  febrifuge;  and  the  leaves  as  an  agreeable  and  useful  astrin- 
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gent.  The  flowers,  with  their  calyxes,  are  moderately  purgative.  The  fruit 
has  been  considered  a  styptic  from  the  time  of  Dioscorides.  The  juice  ob- 
tained from  the  unripe  fruit,  and  thickened  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat,  forms 
the  German  acacia  of  the  druggists,  which  was  formerly  sold  under  the  name 
of  Egyptian  acacia ;  and  which,  Gerard  says,  it  may  be  very  well  used  in  the 
stead  of,  as  an  astringent  in  haemorrhages.  The  fruit  of  the  sloe,  though 
so  astringent  when  first  ripe,  ceases  to  be  so,  and  becomes  laxative,  when  it  is 
on  the  point  of  beginning  to  decay.  In  domestic  economy,  a  very  good  pre- 
serve is  made  of  it.  The  bark  has  been  used  in  tanning  leather ;  a  decoction 
of  it  in  alkali  dyes  yellow ;  and  in  sulphate  of  iron  it  forms  a  beautiful  black 
ink.  In  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  valuable  use  of  the  sloe  thorn 
is  for  forming  a  protecting  margin  to  ornamental  plantations  in  parks,  along 
with  the  £Tlex  europaeva.  (See  p. 573.)  A  picturesque  group  of  three  or  four 
trees,  and  one  sloe  thorn  planted  in  the  same  hole  with  one  of  the  trees,  will, 
in  a  few  years,  give  the  whole  group  a  wild  character,  by  the  suckers  that  the 
sloe  will  throw  up,  and  form  an  irregular,  impervious,  and  natural-looking  mass. 
As  flowering  the  first  of  all  the  plum  tribe,  the  sloe  is  a  most  desirable  plant 
in  shrubberies,  more  especially  the  double  variety ;  and,  where  it  abounds  in 
thin  woods,  in  which  alone  it  will  thrive,  its  stems  and  branches  afford  the 
cheapest  and  best  protection  to  newly  planted  single  trees.  For  this  purpose, 
the  lower  ends  of  the  thorn  should  be  inserted  in  the  soil,  close  by  the  root 
of  the  tree,  and  the  upper  parts  tied  close  round  the  stem,  by  two  or  more 
willow  withs,  at  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  apart.  No  single  tree  fence  is  less  unsightly, 
because  none  is  less  obtrusive.  The  fruit  and  blossoms  of  the  sloe  have 
furnished  numerous  poetical  allusions  for  British  song-writers ;  and  there  are 
but  few  popular  ballads  in  the  English  language  that  do  not  contain  some 
reference  to  this  plant.  The  sloe  prefers  a  strong  calcareous  loam.  It  may 
be  propagated  freely  by  suckers,  or  by  seeds  :  the  latter  should  be  gathered  in 
October,  when  the  fruit  is  dead  ripe,  mixed  with  sand,  and  turned  over  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  and,  being  sown  in  February,  they 
will  come  up  in  the  month  of  May.  The  remaining  treatment  is  mere  routine. 

¥  2.  P.  INSITI'TIA  L.     The  engrafted  Plum  Tree,  or  Bullace  Plum. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  680.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  532.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  498. 

Symmymes.    P.  sylvestris  pr£BNcox  &ltior  Tourn. ;  P.  sylvestris  major  Ray  ;    Prunier  sauvage,  Fr.  ; 

Kirschen  Pflaume,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  t.  841. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t  65. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  becoming  spiny.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Leaves  ovate 
or  lanceolate ;  villose  beneath,  not  flat.  Fruit  roundish.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  532.)  Found  wild  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
also  in  Barbary.  Scringe  suggests  that  this  species  may  be  a  variety 
of  P.  spinosa ;  and,  as  we  are  of  the  same  opinion,  we  shall  pass  it  over, 
only  observing,  that  its  fruit,  which  is  globular,  and  usually  black,  is  some- 
times yellowish,  or  waxy,  with  a  red  tint,  and  sometimes  red ;  it  is  also  so 
much  less  austere  than  the  sloe,  as  to  make  excellent  pies  and  puddings, 
and  a  very  good  preserve.  Plants  are  to  be  procured  in  the  nurseries. 
The  fruit  of  this  plum  is  known,  in  Dauphine,  under  the  name  of  alfatons; 
and  in  Provence  they  are  called  prunes  sibarelles,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  whistle  after  having  eaten  them,  from  their  sourness.  The  wood,  the 
branches,  the  fruit,  and  the  entire  plant  are  used,  throughout  France,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  that  of  the  sloe. 
Varieties. 

¥  P.  i.  1  fructu  riigro  Hort.     The  black-fruited,  or  common,  Bullace. 

3f  P.  i.  2  fructu  luteo-dlbo  Hort.     The  yellowish-while-fruited  Bullace. 

¥  P.  i.  3  fructu  rubro  Hort,     The  red-fruited  Bullace. 

¥  P.  i.  4  fibre  plcno  Hort.,  the  double-lowered  Bullace,  is  mentioned 
by  Descemet  in  Mem.  de  la  Russie  Meridionale,  1.  p.  63. 

¥  3.  P.  DOME'STICA  L.     The  domestic  cultivated  Plum  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  680.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  .'533. ;  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  499. 

Synonymes.    P.  satlva  Fucfis  and  Ray;  Prunier  domestique,  Fr.  ;  gemeine  Pflaume,  Ger. 

:<  \ 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  spineless.  Flowers  mostly  solitary.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate-ovate, concave  on  the  surface,  not  flat.  Spontaneous  in  elevated 
places  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  533.)  In 
England,  found  sometimes  in  hedges,  but  never  truly  wild.  A  tree,  from 
15ft.  to  20ft.  in  height,  resembling  the  common  sloe,  but  larger  in  all  its 
parts,  and  without  thorns.  There  are  numerous  varieties  and  subvarieties  ; 
but,  as  they  belong  more  to  pomology  than  to  arboriculture,  we  shall  here 
only  notice  those  that  have  some  pretensions  to  distinctness  in  an  orna- 
mental point  of  view. 

*t  P.  d.  2  flore  plena  Hort.  The  double-blossomed  Plum. —  The  flowers 
are  large  and  handsome;  but,  if  the  plants  are  not  carefully  supplied 
with  abundance  of  nourishment,  they  very  readily  degenerate  into 
semidouble,  or  single  ones. 

If  P.  d.  3  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  The  variegated-leaved  Plum. —  There 
are  few  of  the  variegated-leaved  J?osaceae  of  any  beauty  ;  and  this 
plant  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  remark. 

*t  P.  d.  4  myrobalana  Lin.  Sp.,  680.  P.  Myrobalan  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  1 1 1 . 
t.  2.  f.  15. ;  P.  mirobalana  Lois. ;  P.  cerasifera  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  1 7. ; 
Prunier  myrobalan,  or  Cerisette,  Fr.;  Kirschpflaume,  Ger.  The 
Myrobalan,  or  Cherry,  Plum.  (See  our  plate  in  Vol.  II.)  —  Sepals 
narrow.  Fruit  globose,  depressed  at  the  base ;  umbilicus  depressed ; 
nut  with  a  small  point.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  533.)  This  sort  well  deserves 
culture  as  an  ornamental  tree,  on  account  of  its  very  early  flow- 
ering. In  England,  it  seldom  produces  fruit,  as  the  blossoms, 
being  more  tender  than  those  of  the  sloe,  and  appearing  earlier 
than  those  of  the  fruit-bearing  varieties,  are  generally  injured  by 
the  frost.  It  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  North  Ameri- 
ca ;  but,  according  to  Pursh,  it  is  only  found  in  that  country  near 
houses. 

t  P.  d.  5  m.  foliis  variegatis  N.  Du  Ham.  The  variegated-leaved  Myro- 
balan, or  Cherry,  Plum. 

ZP.d.Garmenioides'Ser.  The  Apricot-like  Plum,  or  Drap  d' Or.— The 
leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  ylrmeniaca  brigantiaca. 

Description,  History,  Sf-c.  The  myrobalan  plum  tree  appears  to  be  the 
first  remove  from  /'runus  insitf tia ;  and  the  apricot-like  plum  seems  interme- 
diate between  the  wild  plum  and  the  wild  apricot.  The  varieties  cultivated 
for  their  fruit  have,  in  general,  much  larger  leaves,  and  stronger  young  shoots, 
than  the  other  sorts ;  they  flower  later,  their  blossoms  are  larger,  and  their 
fruit,  particularly  such  sorts  as  the  magnum  bonum  and  the  diamond  plum, 
several  times  as  large;  the  latter  being  upwards  of  2^  in.  long.  These  fruit- 
bearing  varieties  are  in  universal  cultivation  in  temperate  climates ;  and  for 
every  thing  of  interest  relating  to  them,  as  such,  we  refer  to  our  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Gardening,  edit.  1835,  p.  920.  Those  varieties  which  deserve  cul- 
ture as  ornamental  trees  are  considered,  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  to  be,  the  red  magnum  bonum,  which  has  a  fastigiate 
habit  of  growth ;  the  Washington,  which  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  with  a 
pyramidal  head,  and  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the 
wheat  plum,  which  deserves  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations  for  its  bright 
fiery  red-coloured  fruit.  The  wood  of  the  plum  tree  is  hard,  close,  coin- 
pact,  beautifully  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  weighs,  when  dry, 
55  Ib.  14  oz.  to  the  cubic  foot.  Its  colour  is  brought  out  by  washing  it  with 
lime-water,  and  it  is  preserved  by  the  application  of  wax  as  a  varnish.  In 
France  and  Germany,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers  and  turners,  and 
also  by  musical  instrument  makers.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle ;  but  both 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers  are  extremely  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  more 
especially  in  spring,  from  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  buds,  or  on  the  bark,  during  the  preceding  season. 

Properties  and  Uses.     The  use  of  the  fruit  in  domestic  economy,  in  Britain, 
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for  the  dessert,  and  for  making  tarts  and  puddings,  is  well  known.  In  France, 
plums  are  used  principally  dried,  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Brignoks,  Primes,  and  French  Plums.  The  kinds  of  plum  usually  em- 
ployed for  preserving,  in  France,  are  the  Brignole,  the  prune  d'Ast,  the  Perdri- 
gon  blanc,  the  prune  d'Agen,  and  the  Ste.  Catherine.  The  first  and  second 
are  grown  principally  near  the  little  town  of  Brignoles,  in  Provence;  and 
the  Brignole  is  used  for  making  the  preserved  plum  sold  in  London,  in 
round  boxes  divided  with  cut  white  paper,  as  a  sort  of  dry  sweetmeat.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on. the  side  next  the  sun  ;  and 
the  flesh  is  rather  insipid,  and  very  sweet.  The  prune  d'Ast  is  a  large  long 
plum,  with  a  deep  violet  coriaceous  skin,  and  abundant  bloom,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  preparing  what  are  called,  in  England,  French  plums.  The  Perdrigon 
blanc  is  generally  used  for  prunes.  The  fruit  is  long,  and  narrow  at  the  base, 
of  a  greenish  white,  tinged  with  red,  with  rather  a  leathery  skin,  and  abundant 
bloom.  The  flesh  is  greenish,  melting,  and  so  sweet,  as  to  have  nearly  the 
same  flavour  when  eaten  ripe  from  the  tree,  as  when  preserved.  The  Ste. 
Catherine  plum  is  a  large  yellowish  plum  ;  the  fruit  of  an  oval  shape,  tapering 
towards  the  base ;  remarkably  sweet,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  when  ga- 
thered from  the  tree.  The  prune  d'Agen  is  nearly  black,  fleshy,  and  rather 
insipid,  with  a  coriaceous  skin,  and  abundant  bloom. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  Brignole  plums  is  exactly  the  same  now  as,  ac- 
cording to  Olivier  De  Serres,was  practised  in  the  16th  century.  The  plums, 
which  are  called,  in  the  country,  pistoles,  are  not  gathered  till  the  sun  has 
dried  them  from  the  dews ;  and  the  trees  are  slightly  shaken,  so  that  only  the 
ripest  of  the  plums  may  fall  on  table-cloths,  laid  on  the  ground  under  the 
trees,  ready  to  receive  them.  The  plums  are  spread  out  in  shallow  baskets, 
and  placed  in  a  dry  and  cool  place.  The  next  day  the  skin  is  peeled  off  them 
by  women  accustomed  to  the  employment,  who  use  their  thumb-nails  to  raise 
the  skin,  frequently  dipping  their  hands  in  water,  to  keep  them  cool.  The 
use  of  any  iron  or  steel  instrument  is  strictly  forbidden,  as  it  would  spoil  the 
delicate  colour  and  transparent  appearance  of  the  dried  fruit.  The  plums  are 
then  placed  on  wooden  sieves,  or  wicker  frames,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
several  days ;  after  which  they  are  threaded  at  the  tip  on  little  rods,  or  wands, 
so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  air ;  being 
carefully  placed  under  cover  every  night.  When  every  particle  of  watery 
matter  appears  to  be  evaporated,  the  stones  are  taken  out  of  the  fruit  by 
the  hand,  and  the  plums  are  pressed  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  quite  round.  They  are  then  again  put  on  the  wicker  sieves,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  ;  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  are  arranged  carefully  with  white 
paper,  cut  at  the  edges,  in  little  round  flat  boxes  made  of  thin  strips  of  the 
wood  of  the  willow,  for  sale. 

Preparations  of  Prunes  and  French  Plums.  The  best  prunes  are  made  near 
Tours,  of  the  Ste.  Catherine  plum  and  the  prune  d'Agen  ;  and  the  best  French 
plums  are  made  in  Provence,  of  the  Perdrigon  blanc,  the  Brignole,  and  the 
prune  d'Ast;  the  Provence  plums  being  most  fleshy,  and  having  always  most 
bloom.  Both  kinds  are,  however,  made  of  these,  and  other  kinds  of  plums, 
in  various  parts  of  France.  The  plums  are  gathered  when  just  ripe  enough 
to  fall  from  the  trees  on  their  being  slightly  shaken.  They  are  then  laid  se- 
parately on  frames,  or  sieves,  made  of  wicker-work  or  laths,  and  exposed  for 
several  days  to  the  sun,  till  they  become  as  soft  as  ripe  medlars.  When  this 
is  the  case,  they  are  put  into  a  spent  oven,  shut  quite  close,  and  left  there  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  oven  being  slightly  re- 
heated, they  are  put  in  again  when  it  is  rather  warmer  than  it  was  before. 
The  next  day  they  are  again  taken  out,  and  turned  by  slightly  shaking  the 
sieves.  The  oven  is  heated  again,  and  they  are  put  in  a  third  time,  when  the 
oven  is  one  fourth  degree  hotter  than  it  was  the  second  time.  After  remain- 
ing twenty-four  hours,  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to  get  quite  cold.  They 
are  then  rounded,  an  operation  which  is  performed  by  turning  the  stone  in 
the  plum,  without  breaking  the  skin,  and  pressing  the  two  ends  together  be- 
tween thumb  and  finger.  They  are  then  again  put  upon  the  sieves,  which  are 
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placed  in  an  oven,  from  which  the  bread  has  been  just  drawn.  The  door  of 
the  oven  is  closed,  and  the  crevices  are  stopped  round  it  with  clay,  or  dry 
grass.  An  hour  afterwards,  the  plums  are  taken  out,  and  the  oven  is  again 
shut,  with  a  cup  of  water  in  it,  for  about  two  hours.  When  the  water  is  so 
warm  as  just  to  be  able  to  bear  the  finger  in  it,  the  prunes  are  again  placed  in 
the  oven,  and  left  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  operation  is  finished, 
and  they  are  put  loosely  into  small,  long,  and  rather  deep  boxes,  for  sale. 
The  common  sorts  are  gathered  by  shaking  the  trees  ;  but  the  finer  kinds,  for 
making  French  plums,  must  be  gathered  in  the  morning,  before  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  by  taking  hold  of  the  stalk  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  without 
touching  the  fruit ;  and  laid  gently  on  a  bed  of  vine  leaves  in  a  basket.  When 
the  baskets  are  filled,  without  the  plums  touching  each  other,  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  fruit-room,  where  they  are  left  for  two  or  three  days  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air ;  after  which  the  same  process  is  employed  as  for  the  others ; 
and  in  this  way  the  delicate  bloom  is  retained  on  the  fruit,  even  when  quite  dry. 

Zwetschen  Wasser  and  RaJci.  Both  these  liquors  closely  resemble  kirsch- 
wasser;  and  the  former  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Raki  is  made  in 
Hungary,  by  fermenting  apples  ground  or  crushed  with  bruised  plums,  and 
distilling  the  liquor.  The  spirit  produced  is  said  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and,  though  not  quite  so  strong,  much  more  wholesome  than  brandy. 
In  the  south  of  France,  an  excellent  spirit  is  obtained  from  the  bruised  pulp 
and  kernels  of  plums,  fermented  with  honey  and  flour,  by  distillation  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  Sfc.  The  plum  prefers  a  free  loamy  soil,  some- 
what calcareous,  and  a  situation  open  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  ornamental 
and  fruit-bearing  kinds  are  almost  invariably  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  ; 
and  this  is  generally  performed  on  stocks  of  the  muscle,  St.  Julien,  or  any  of 
the  free-growing-plums ;  or  on  the  Mirabelle  plum,  when  the  plants  are  in- 
tended to  form  dwarfs.  The  stocks  may  either  be  raised  from  seeds,  treated  as 
recommended  for  those  of  the  sloe,  or  from  layers.  Plants  are  obtained,  by 
the  latter  mode,  in  a  very  simple  and  expeditious  manner.  The  shoots  of  the 
preceding  year,  which  have  risen  from  the  stools,  are  pegged  down  to  the 
ground  quite  flat,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  with  soil.  The  entire 
shoot  being  thus  covered  and  kept  moist,  there  is  an  equal  stimulus  applied 
to  all  the  buds  on  it ;  each  of  which  produces  a  vertical  shoot,  a  foot  or  two 
in  length,  according  to  the  soil  and  the  season  ;  and  each  of  these  shoots,  when 
taken  off  in  the  November  following,  is  found  to  have  abundance  of  roots. 
The  branches  which  were  laid  down  to  produce  these  shoots  are  then  cut 
off  close  to  the  stool ;  and  the  shoots  (woduced  from  the  centre  of  the  stool, 
during  summer,  are,  during  winter,  or  early  in  spring,  laid  down  in  their  turn, 
as  above  described.  This  is  the  practice  in  the  Goldworth  and  other  nur- 
series, where  stocks  are  raised  in  immense  quantities  to  supply  the  general 
demand  of  the  trade. 

*  4.  P.  CA'NDICANS  Balb.     The  \vh\tish-leavcd  Plum  Tree. 

404  Identification.     Balb.  Cat  Taur.,  1813.  p.  62. ;  ?  Willd.  Enian.  Suppl.,  p.  32.  ; 

Dec.    Prod.,  2.  p.  533.;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  498. 
Engraving.     Our  Jigs.  404.  405. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.  Branches  pubescent. 
Flowers  2  or  3  together,  upon  short 
pubescent  peduncles.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped.  Leaves  broadly  ovate, 
whitish  beneath.  Stipules  of  the 
length  of  the  petiole,  very  narrow, 
and  cut  in  a  toothed  manner.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  532.)  A  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  6ft.  or  8ft.;  in- 
troduced in  1820,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  April, 
It  is  not  known  of  what  country  it  is  a  native. 
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sa  5.  P.  COCOMI'LLA  Tenore.     The  Cocorailla  Plum  Tree. 

Identification.  Tenore  Prod.  Suppl.,  2.  p.  6?.  ;  Cat.,  1819,  p.  46.  ;  Dec.  Prod  ,  2.  p.  533.  ;  Don's  Mill., 
2.  p.  4D8. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Flowers  upon  short  peduncles,  in  pairs.  Leaves  obovate, 
creuulate,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces  ;  the  crenatures  glanded.  Fruit  ovate- 
oblong,  with  a  small  point,  yellow,  't  bitter  or  ?  acid.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  533.) 
A  shrub,  a  native  of  Calabria,  in  hedges,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
'2  ft.  or  3ft.,  and  produces  its  white  flowers  in  April.  It  was  introduced  in 
1824.  The  bark  is  febrifugal,  and,  in  Calabria,  is  considered  to  be  a  spe- 
cific for  the  cure  of  the  pestilential  fevers  common  in  that  country. 

si  6.  P.  MARI'TIMA  Wangcnheim.     Thesea-side-in/iatriting  Plum  Tree. 

Identification.  \Vangenh.  Amer.,  103.,  according  to  Willd.  Enum.,  p.  519. ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept., 
1.  p.  332. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  533. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  499. 

Spec.  Char.y  tyc.  Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  serrate.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Fruit 
small,  round,  sweet,  dark  blue.  (Dec.  Prod.t'\\.  p.  533.)  A  shrub,  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  sandy  soils,  on  the  sea  coast,  from  New  Jersey  to 
Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6ft.  or  8ft.  Introduced  in  1818, 
and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  April  and  May.  In  its  native  country, 
these  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  dark  purple,  and, 
according  to  Pursh,  very  good  to  eat.  There  are  plants  in  some  of  the 
principal  European  nurseries;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  of  them  having 
yet  ripened  fruit.  P.  acuminata  Michx.  (Ft.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  284.)  is  thought 
by  Pursh  to  be  identical  with  this  species. 

&  7.  P.  PUBE'SCENS  Poir.     The  pubescent-leaved  Plum  Tree. 

Identification.    Poir.  Suppl.,  4.  p.  584.,  not  of  Pursh  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  533. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  499. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  short  pubescent  petioles,  and  disks  that  are 
slightly  pubescent,  ovate,  thickish,  rounded,  or  shortly  acuminate  and  un- 
equally toothed.  Flowers  mostly  solitary  and  nearly  sessile.  Fruit  oval. 
(Dec.  'Prod.,  ii.  p.  533.)  A  shrub/ growing  to  the  height  of  2ft.  or  3ft,  and 
producing  its  white  flowers  in  May.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Britain 
since  1818;  but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 

£  8.  ?  P.  DTVARICA'TA  Led.      The  divaricate  (?  -branched}  Plum  Tree. 

Identification.    Ledeb.  Ind.  Hort.  Dorp.,  Suppl.  1824,  p.  6. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  534. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  504. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  spineless.  Leaves  with  glandless  petioles,  and 
disks  oblong-elliptical,  tapered  to  both  ends,  concave  above,  serrate,  gla- 
brous, with  the  midrib  bearded  beneath.  Flowers  solitary,  very  numerous. 
Calyx  reflexed.  Fruit  elliptical,  yellow.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  534.)  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  on  Caucasus,  and  producing  its 
numerous  white  flowers  in  April.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Britain 
since  1820;  but  it  is  not  common  in  collections. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Primus. 

P.  mict-ocdrpa  Meyer  (f'trg.  Pfl.,  p.  166. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  504.)  is  described  as  an  unarmed  shrub, 
with  leaves  glabrous,  conduplicate,  ovate-elliptic,  sharply  serrated,  and  with  flowers  in  umbels;  the 
drupe  and  the  nut  oblong.  It  is  a  native  of  Caucasus,  on  Mount  Bechvarmak  ;  but  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  Britain. 

1'.  toinentosa  Thunb.  (Fl.  Jap.,  303.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  498.)  has  the  branches  unarmed,  and  the 
peduncles  solitary.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  serrated,  villous  above,  and,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  to. 
mentose  beneath.  The  flowers  are  white,  ami  the  drupe  the  size  of  a  pea.  A  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
in  height,  a  native  of  Japan,  not  yet  introduced. 

P.  chiminsis  Blum.  (B/gel.,  p.  1104. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  504.)  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  furnished 
with  two  glaiuLs  at  the  base,  and  unequally  serrulated.  Flowers  in  umbellate  fascicles.  Fruit  round, 
and  of  a  yellowish  red.  A  tree,  a  native  of  China,  not  yet  introduced. 

Other  .S'/vr/V.v.  The  genus  Primus  L.  formerly  included  one  or  two  species  now  united  with  Ar- 
mcniaca  Toiirn.,  and  a  number  which  have  been  separated  from  it,  and  formed  into  the  genus  terasus 
Jitss.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  appears  to  us  considerable  confusion  among  the  species  of  these 
three  genera ;  and  we  think  it  likely,  that,  when  the  fruit  of  all  the  sorts  has  been  seen,  some  of  them 
will  he  restored  to  Primus.  Among  these,  we  think,  will  be  Cerasus  nlgra  Lois.,  which,  in  the  flowers, 
leaves,  colour  of  the  wood,  and  general  habit  of  the  plant,  as  shown  in  the  plants  bearing  this  name  in 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  variety  of  the  common  plum  ;  or  of  that 
form  of  it  known  as  Primus  maritima,  which,  with  some  others  enumerated  above,  we  cannot  bring 
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ourselves  to  consider  as  distinct  species.  Numerous  as  are  the  cultivated  fruit-bearing  varieties  of 
the  common  plum,  it  is  dear  that  they  might  be  increased  ad  injinitum  ;  and  it  is  also  highly  pro- 
bable, that  numerous  varieties,  with  fruits  totally  different  from  those  of  the  original  species,  might 
be  procured  by  cultivating  the  North  American  species,  P.  marftima  and  P.  pubtfscens  ;  if,  indeed, 
these  are  anything  more  than  varieties  of  P.  domcstica.  There  are  two  forms,  which  every  descrip- 
tion of  tree  seems  capable  of  sporting  into,  which  are  yet  wanting  in  the  genus  Prunus,  as  at  present 
limited  ;  the  one  is  with  branches  pendent,  and  the  other  with  branches  erect  and  fastigiate.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an  endless  number  of  hybrids,  varying  in  their  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit, 
might  be  produced  by  fecundating  the  blossoms  of  the  plum  with  the  pollen  of  the  almond,  the  peach, 
the  apricot,  and  the  cherry  ;  and,  though  some  may  be  disposed  to  assign  little  value  to  these  kinds 
of  productions,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  almost  all  the  cultivated  plants  of  most  value  to 
man  have  been  produced  by  some  kind  of  artificial  process.  Experiments  of  this  kind,  therefore, 
ought  never  to  be  discouraged.  What  culture  has  done  we  know  ;  but  what  it  may  yet  accomplish 
is  concealed  in  the  womb  of  time. 

GENUS  V. 


CE'RASUS  Juss.    THE  CHERRY.    Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Juss.  Gen.,  340. ;  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  479. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  535. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  504. 
Synonymes.     Cerasus  and  Lauroce>asus  Tourn.  ;  Prunus  sp.  Lin. ;  Cerisier,  Ft:  ;  Kirsche,  Ger. 
Derivation.    From  Cerasus,  the  ancient  name  of  a  town  of  Pontus  in  Asia,  whence  the  cultivated 
cherry  was  first  brought  to  Rome,  by  Lucullus,  a  Roman  General,  68  B.  c. 

Description,  $c.  Trees  and  shrubs,  almost  all  deciduous,  with  smooth  ser- 
rated leaves,  and  white  flowers  j  and,  generally,  with  light-coloured  bark ; 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Some  of  them  are  cultivated 
for  their  fruit,  and  the  others  as  ornamental.  In  British  nurseries,  they  are 
generally  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  Cerasus  sylvestris :  they 
will  grow  in  any  common  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  and  the  price  in  European 
and  American  nurseries  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  that  of  common 
fruit  trees.  There  is  much  confusion  in  all  the  species,  more  particularly  as 
regards  those  which  are  natives  of  North  America ;  and  which,  as  Dr.  Hooker 
judiciously  observes,  can  only  be  "  removed  by  carefully  studying  the  plants 
in  a  living  state,  both  during  the  season  of  the  blossom  and  that  of  the  fruit." 
(Fl.  Bor.  Amer.yi.  p.  167.) 

§  i.  Cerasdphora  Dec.     The  Cherry-bearing  Kinds. 

Sect.  Char.     Flowers  produced  from  buds  upon  shoots  not  of  the  same  year ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  disposed  umbellately.     Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Species  cultivated  for  their  Fruit. 

The  Cherries  cultivated  in  Gardens,  according  to  Linnaeus  (L.  Pat.  in  Sp.  PL, 
and  L.  Fil.  in  Mant.)  and  almost  all  botanists  to  the  time  of  De  Candolle, 
have  been  referred  to  Prunus  avium  L.  and  Prunus  Cerasus  L.  (both,  in 
our  opinion,  only  varied  forms  of  one  species) ;  the  former  being  the  merisier  of 
the  French,  and  corresponding  with  the  small  wild  black  bitter  cherry  of  the 
English  (the  C.  sylvestris  of  Ray) ;  and  the  latter  the  cerisier  of  the  French, 
and  corresponding  with  the  common  red  sour  cherry  of  the  English  (the  C. 
vulgaris  of  Miller).  To  these  two  species  De  Candolle,  in  the  Flore  Francaise, 
has  added  two  others :  Cerasus  Juliana,  which  he  considers  as  including  the  gui- 
gniers ;  and  Cerasus  duracina,  under  which  he  includes  the  bigarreaus,  or  hard 
cherries.  Under  each  of  these  four  species,  Seringe,  in  De  Candolle's  Pro- 
dromusy  has  arranged  a  number  of  varieties,  with  definitions  to  each  group  ; 
but,  as  neither  the  species  nor  the  groups  appear  to  us  distinct,  we  have 
adopted  the  arrangement  of  the  author  of  the  article  on  Cerasus  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  Homely  as  much  more  simple  and  satisfactory  j  and  have  referred  all  the 
cultivated  varieties  to  the  same  species  as  Linnaeus ;  substituting  for  Priinus 
avium  I/.,  Cerasus  sylvestris,  the  synon.  of  Ray ;  and  for  Prunus  Cerasus  L.t 
Cerasus  vulgaris,  already  used  to  designate  the  same  species  in  Mill.  Diet.,  and 
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by  Loiseleur  in  the  Nouveau  l)u  Ilaincl.  We  shall  slightly  notice  the  groups 
included  in  the  \ouvcau  Du  Haincl,  under  each  species ;  we  shall  afterwards 
give  a  list  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  of  the  kinds  of  both  species  which  he  thinks  most 
deserving  of  culture  as  ornamental  trees ;  and  our  description,  history,  &c.,  will 
comprehend  both  species,  and  the  races  and  varieties  belonging  to  them. 
The  arrangement  of  the  varieties,  and  general  culture  of  the  cherry  in  the 
kitchen-garden  and  orchard,  will  be  found  at  length  in  our  Encyclopedia  of 
Gardening ;  and,  in  a  more  condensed  form,  in  our  Suburban  Gardener. 

¥  1.  C.  SYLVE'STRIS  Bauh.  and  Ray.     The  wild  black-fruited  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.    Bauh.  Hist,  1.  L  2.  p.  220. ;  Ray  Hist.,  1539. ;  Pers.  Syn.  2.  p.  35. 

Synonymes  and  Garden  Names.  C.  avium  Mccnch  Meth.,  672.,  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  No.  3786.,  Dec.  Prod., 
2.  p.  535.,  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  10.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  505.  ;  C.  nlgra  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2.,  not  of 
Ait,  Ger.  Em.,  1505. ;  Prunus  avium  Lin.  Sp.,  680. ;  P.  avium  var.  «  and  (3,  IVilld.  Baum.,  ed.  2. 
p.  308. ;  P.  nigricans,  and  P.  varia  Ehr.  Beitr.,  1.  p.  125,127.;  Gean,  Bigarreau,  Corone,  Coroon,  Small 
Black,  Black  Hertfordshire,  Black  Heart,  Black  Mazzard,  the  Merry  Tree  of  the  Cheshire  peasants, 
the  Merries  in  Suffolk  ;  Merisier,  Merisegrosse  noire,  Guignier,  Bigarreautier,  Heaumier,  Fr. ; 
Siissc  Kirsche,  Ger. 

Derivation.  This  cherry  is  called  Corone,  or  Coroon,  in  some  parts  of  England,  from  corone,  a  crow,  in 
reference  toils  blackness.  Merry  Tree  and  Merries  are  evidently  corruptions  of  the  word  Mtirisier ; 
and  Merisier  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  words  amere,  bitter,  and  cerise,  cherry.  Bigarreau  is 
derived  (rombigarree  party-coloured,  because  the  cherries  known  by  this  name  are  generally  of  two 
colours,  yellow  and  red ;  and  Heaumier  is  from  the  French  word  heaume,  a  helmet,  from  the 
shape  of  the  fruit 

Spec.  C/iar.,  fyc.  Branches  vigorous  and  divaricate ;  the  buds  from  which  the 
fruits  are  produced,  oblong-acute.  Flowers  in  umbel-like  groups,  sessile, 
not  numerous.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  somewhat  pen- 
dent, slightly  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  and  furnished  with  two  glands  at 
the  base.  (Dec.  Prod,,  and  Nouveau  Du  Hamel.}  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is 
a  very  deep  dark  red,  or  black ;  the  flesh  is  of  the  same  colour,  small  in 
quantity,  austere  and  bitter  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  and  insipid  when 
the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe.  The  nut  is  oval  or  ovate,  like  the  fruit,  firmly 
adhering  to  the  flesh,  and  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
The  juice  is  mostly  coloured;  and  the  skin  does  not  separate  from  the 
flesh.  A  tree,  a  native  of  Europe,  found  in  woods  and  hedges ;  very  dwarf 
in  unfavourable  soils  and  climates,  but  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or 
50ft.,  or  upwards,  in  dry  fertile  soils.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  April, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  or  July.  Under  this  species  are  included,  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  the  following  races  or  groups  :  — 

1.  Merisiers,  or  Merries,  with  black  or  yellow  fruit. 

2.  Guigniers,  or  Geans  (C.  Juliana  Dec*),  with  red  or  black  fruit,  early  or 
late,  and  including  th e  tobacco-lea vedguignier,  or  gean,  of  4  to  the  pound 
(the  C.  decumana  of  Delauny). 

3.  Heaumiers,  the  Helmet-shaped  Cherries,  (C.  Juliana  var.  heaumiana  Dec.) 
somewhat  resembling  the  bigarreau,  but  with  less  firm  flesh. 

Variety  of  this  race  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

¥  C>  s.  durdcina  2  flare  plcno  Hort.,    the    double-flowered    wild   black 
Cherry  ;  Merisier  a  Fleurs  doubles,  or  Merisier  Renunculier,  Fr.;  is  a 
very  beautiful  variety,  known,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  as  the  double  French  white.      The  tree  there,  in 
1835,  was  upwards  of  20ft.  high,  after  having  been  10  years  planted, 
•i.  Bigarreautiers,  the  Bigarreau,  or  hard-fleshed  Cherries,  (C.  duracina  Dec.) 
with  white,  flesh-coloured,  and  black  fruit,  generally  heart-shaped. 

If  2.  C.  VULGA^RIS  Mill.     The  common  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1. ;  N.  Du  Ham., 5.  p.  18. 

Svnonvmes  and  Garden  Names.     Prdnus  Ct'rasus  Lin.  Sp.,  679. ;  C.  hortt!nsis  Pers.  Sun.  2.  p.  34  ;  C. 

ruiiruniana  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  482.,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  53(5.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  507. ;  P.  austeraandP. 

fecida    Klirh.  Beit r.,1.  p.  129.  and  130.;   Cherry,  Kentish  or  Flemish  Cherry,  Morello,  May  Duke ; 

(Yii-e  de  Montmorenoy,  Cerise  de  Paris,  Cerise  a  Fruits  ronds,  Cerisier  du  Nord,  Cerisier,  and 

Griottier  in  some  provinces,  Fr.  ;  saure  Kirsche,  Ger. 
Ijt-rifiition.    Cufironiana  is  said  to  be  derived  from  cn/)ron,the  hautbois  strawberry,  probably  from  this 

cherry  possessing  so  much  more  flavour  than  C.  sylvi'stris.  Morello  is  either  from  won  /  [itbftMUa 

esc-uU'iitn),   the  flesh  being  of  the  same  consistency  as   the  flesh  of  that  fungus;  or,  perhaps, 

from  the  French  word  morelle,  a  female  negro.     May  Duke  is  a  corruption  of  A/e'rfoc,  the  province 
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of  France  where  the  variety  is  supposed  to  have  been  originated.      Griottier  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  atgreur,  sourness,  or  sharpness,  and  applied  to  this  cherry  from  the  acidity  of  its  fruit. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Tree  small,  branches  spreading.  Flowers  in  subsessile 
umbels,  not  numerous.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  toothed,  glabrous.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  C.  sylvestris.  The  fruit  is  round,  melting, 
full  of  a  watery  sap,  more  or  less  flavoured,  and  almost  always  sensibly 
acid.  The  skin  of  the  fruit  is  commonly  red,  but,  in  the  numerous  varieties 
in  cultivation,  passing  into  all  the  shades  between  that  colour  and  dark 
purple  or  black.  The  skin  of  all  the  varieties  of  C.  vulgaris  separates 
easily  from  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  parts  readily  from  the  stone ;  while,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  (7.  sylvestris,  the  skin  is  more  or  less  adhering  to  the 
flesh,  and  the  flesh  to  the  stone.  (Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  v.  p.  18.)  This  spe- 
cies forms  a  tree  of  less  magnitude  than  that  of  C.  sylvestris :  it  is  never 
found  in  a  truly  wild  state  in  Europe,  and  the  aboriginal  form  is  unknown. 
There  are  numerous  cultivated  varieties,  which  are  classed  by  Loiseleur, 
in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  in  three  groups,  including  in  the  first  of  these 
the  four  following  varieties,  which  we  particularise  on  account  of  their 
being  purely  ornamental. 

Varieties. 

i   C.  v.  2flore  semipleno  Hort.     The  semidouble  common  Cherry. 

**  C.  v.  Sflore  pleno  Hort.  The  double-lowered  common  Cherry. — All  the 
stamens  of  this  variety  are  changed  into  petals ;  and  the  pistil  lum 
into  small  green  leaves,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The 
flower  is  smaller  and  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  double  merisier; 
but,  as  the  tree  does  not  grow  so  high,  and  as  it  can  be  grown  as  a 
shrub,  it  is  suitable  for  planting  in  situations  where  the  other  cannot 
be  introduced.  It  is  commonly  grafted  on  the  Primus  Mahdleb. 
The  flower  is  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  on  account 
of  its  central  green  leaves  illustrating  Goethe's  doctrine  of  vegetable 
metamorphoses.  (See  Lindl.  Introd.  to  Hot.,  p.  143.) 

jf  C.  v.  4  perstcifldra  Hort.  The  Peach-blossomed  common  Cherry.  —  The  flowers  are  double, 
and  rose-coloured.  This  variety  was  known  to  Bauhin  and  to  Tournefort,  but  is  at 
present  rare  in  gardens.  We  have  not  seen  it. 

¥   C.  v.   5  foliis  variegdtis  Hort.        The  variegated-leaved  common  Cherry. 

The  fruit-bearing  varieties  are  arranged  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel, 
under  the  following  heads :  — 

1.  Flesh  whitish,  and  more  or  less  acidj   including  the  Montmorency 
cherry. 

2.  Flesh  whitish,  and  only  very  slightly  acid;  including  the  English 
duke  cherries. 

3.  Flesh  red,  including  the  griottiers,  or  morellos. 

The  following  selection  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  with  a 
view  of  exemplifying  the  different  forms  which  the  varieties  of  the 
cultivated  cherries  assume,  as  standard  trees  :  — 

The  Sigarreau  is  a  tree  of  vigorous  growth,  with  large  pale  green 
leaves,  and  stout  divergent  branches. 

Buttnerys  Yellow  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  like  the  preceding,  but 
with  golden-coloured  fruit. 

The  Kentish  Cherry  is  a  round-headed  tree,  with  slender  shoots,  some- 
what pendulous. 

The  May  Duke  is  a  middle-sized  or  low  tree,  with  an  erect  fastigiate 
head. 

The  Morello  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  spreading  head,  somewhat  pen- 
dulous ;  most  prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit ;  the  latter  ripening  very 
late,  and,  from  not  being  so  greedily  eaten  by  the  birds  as  most  other 
sorts,  hanging  on  the  trees  a  long  time. 

Z)'  Ostheim  is  a  dwarf  weeping  tree,  a  great  bearer. 

General  Description.  The  cherry  trees  in  cultivation,  whether  in  woods  or 
gardens,  may,  in  point  of  general  appearance,  be  included  in  three  forms : 
large  trees  with  stout  branches,  and  shoots  proceeding  from  the  main  stem 
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horizontally,  or  slightly  inclining  upwards,  and,  when  young  and  without  their 
leaves,  bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  gigantic  candelabras,  such  as  the 
geans,  and  many  of  the  heart  cherries ;   fastigiate  trees  of  a  smaller  size, 
such  as  the  dukes;  and  small  trees  with  weak  wood,  and  branches  divergent 
and  drooping,  such  as  the  Kentish  or  Flemish  cherries,  and  the  morellos. 
The  leaves  vary  so  much  in  the  cultivated  varieties,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
characterise  the  sorts  by  them ;  but,  in  general,  those  of  the  large  trees  are 
largest,  and  the  lightest  in  colour,  and  those  of  the  slender-branched  trees 
the  .smallest,  and  the  darkest  in  colour ;  the  flowers  are  also  largest  on  the 
large  trees.     The  fruits  of  all  the  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kentish 
and  the  morello  cherries,  are  eagerly  devoured  by  birds,  from  the  stones  drop- 
ped by  which  in  the  woods,  all  the  varieties  considered  as  wild  have,  pro- 
bably, arisen.     The  distinction  of  two  species,  or  races,  is  of  very  little  use, 
with  reference  to  cherries  as  fruit-bearing  plants;  but,  as  the  wild  sort  is  very 
distinct,  when  found  in  its  native  habitats,  from  the  cherry  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, it  seems  worth  while  to  keep  them  apart,  with  a  view  to  arboriculture 
and  ornamental  planting.     For  this  reason,  also,  we  have  kept  Cerasus  sem- 
perflorens,  C.  Pseudo-Cerasus,  C.  serrulata,  C.  />ersicifolia,  and  C.  Chamae- 
cerasus  apart,  though  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
varieties  of  the  same  species  as  the  fruit-bearing  cherries.     The  wild  cherry  is 
much  more  common,  as  a  timber  tree,  in  Scotland,  and  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, than  it  is  in  England.     In  Scotland  and  France,  there  are  two  sorts 
planted  for   their  timber,  the  red-fruited  and  the  black-fruited;  and  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  red-fruited  variety  has  larger  leaves,  which  are  paler, 
and  more  deeply  serrated  than  the  black-fruited  variety,  and  that  it  grows 
more  rapidly  and  vigorously.     Cook  mentions  that  he  measured  a  wild  cherry 
tree  in  Cashiobury  Wood,  that  was  85  ft.  5  in.  high  (Forest  Trees,  &c.,  3d.  edit., 
17-24-,  p.  92.) ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.Walker  describes  one  at  the  Holm,  in  Galloway, 
as  being  50ft.  high,  in  1763.     In  consequence  of  its  rapid  growth,  the  red- 
fruited  variety  ought  to  be  preferred  where  the  object  is  timber,  or  where 
stocks  are  to  be  grown  for  fruit  trees  of  large  size.     As  a  coppice-wood  tree, 
the  stools  push  freely  and  rapidly ;  and,  as  a  timber  tree,  it  will  attain  its  full 
size,  in  ordinary  situations,  in  50  years ;  after  which  it  should  be  cut  down. 
Its  rate  of  growth,  in  the  first  10  years,  will  average,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, 18  in.  a  year. 

Geography.  The  cherry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  indigenous  in  France  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  including  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean islands.  It  is  also  found  in  Russia,  as  far  north  as  55°  or  56°. 
N.  lat.;  and  it  ripens  fruit  in  Norway  and  East  Bothnia,  as  far  as  63°  N.  lat., 
though  it  is  not  indigenous.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
north  and  east  of  Asia.  In  England,  it  is  met  with  in  woods  and  hedges.  It 
grows  on  mountains  to  the  height  of  1600  ft.  in  the  north  of  England ;  and 
a  dwarf  variety  abounds  at  Barandam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sleaford,  in 
Lincolnshire.  It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  there 
is  a  dwarf  variety  indigenous  to  Ross-shire. 

History.  All  the  ancient  authors  who  speak  of  the  cherry  agree  in  assign- 
ing to  that  tree  an  Asiatic  origin.  Pliny  states  that  it  did  not  exist  in  Italy 
till  after  the  victory  which  Lucullus  obtained  over  Mithridates,  King  of 
Pontus,  68  B.  c.  Some  modern  authors,  however,  have  doubted  this,  and 
among  these  are  Ray,  Linnaeus,  and  the  Abbe  Rosier.  According  to  Rosier, 
Lucullus  brought  into  Italy  only  two  superior  varieties  of  cherry ;  the  spe- 
cies which  were  the  origin  of  all  those  now  in  cultivation  being,  before  his 
time,  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  to  the  forests  of  France,  though  their  fruit  was 
neglected  by  the  Romans.  Loiseleur,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  combats 
this  opinion ;  stating  that,  though  the  wild  cherry  is  undoubtedly  indigenous 
to  France,  yet  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  to  Italy ;  and  that  ever 
in  France,  only  the  C.  sylvestris,  or  merisier,  is  found  in  the  forests;  whilj  ' 
C.  vulgaris,  or  cerisier,  is  never  found  in  an  apparently  wild  sta 
country  in  Europe,  except  near  human  habitations.  From  this 
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concludes  that,  though  the  merisier  existed  in  France,  it  had  probably  never 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  cultivated  Romans,  as,  even  if  they  had  discovered 
the  tree,  they  would  have  set  little  value  on  its  bitter,  austere,  and  nearly  juice- 
less  fruit ;  and  that,  when  Lucullus  brought  either  C.  vulgaris,  or  some  improved 
variety  of  it,  from  the  country  near  Cerasus,  they  considered  the  fruit  as  new. 
At  all  events,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  before  the  time  of 
Lucullus,  though  afterwards  it  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  History,  tells  us,  "  In  26  years  after  Lucultus  planted  the  cherry 
tree  in  Italy,  other  lands  had  cherries,  even  as  far  as  Britain,  beyond  the 
ocean."  It  is  curious,  that,  in  Pliny's  enumeration  of  the  sorts  of  cherry  cul- 
tivated in  his  time  (A.  D.  70),  he  mentions  C.  duracina,  and  C.  Juliana,  both 
varieties  of  C.  sylvestris.  The  former,  he  says,  are  much  esteemed ;  and  "  the- 
Julian  cherries  have  a  pleasant  taste,  but  are  so  tender,  that  they  must  be 
eaten  where  they  are  gathered,  as  they  will  not  endure  carriage."  Pliny 
enumerates  six  other  kinds,  among  which  was  one  with  quite  black  fruit,  which 
was  called  Actia;  and  another  with  very  red  fruit,  which  was  called  Apronia. 
As  Pliny  wrote  above  100  years  after  the  time  of  Lucullus,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  cherries  he  mentions  were  introduced  by 
that  general,  or  originated  by  culture  in  Italy,  &c.  At  all  events,  the  tree 
appears  to  have  rapidly  become  a  universal  favourite,  and  to  have  spread 
throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions.  At  present,  it  is  extensively  cultivated, 
as  a  fruit  tree,  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe;  but  it  does  not 
thrive  in  tropical  climates,  and  even  attains  a  larger  size  in  the  middle  and 
north  of  Europe  than  it  does  in  the  south. 

In  Britain,  the  testimony  of  most  authors  confirms  the  statement  of  Pliny, 
that  the  tree,  or,  at  least,  the  cultivated  cherry,  was  introduced  by  the  Romans ; 
and  tradition  says  that  the  first  cherry  orchards  were  planted  in  Kent ;  a 
circumstance  which  seems  confirmed  by  the  celebrity  which  has  been  long 
maintained  by  that  county  for  its  cherries.  Some  writers  assert  that  the 
cherries  introduced  by  the  Romans  were  lost  during  the  period  that  the 
country  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons,  till  they  were  reintroduced 
by  Richard  Harris,  gardener  to  Henry  VII I.,  who  brought  them  from  Flan- 
ders, and  planted  them  at  Sittingbourne,  in  Kent.  The  incorrectness  of  this 
story  is,  however,  proved  by  the  fact  that  Lydgate,  who  wrote  in  1415  (during 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.),  speaks  of  cherries  being  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Lon- 
don market.  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  figures  a  double  and 
semidouble  variety  of  cherry;  and,  of  the  fruit-bearing  kinds,  says  that  there 
were  numerous  varieties.  Among  others,  he  particularly  mentions  the  black 
wild  cherry,  the  fruit  of  which  was  unwholesome,  and  had  "  an  harsh  and 
unpleasant  taste;"  and  "the  Flanders,  or  Kentish,  cherries,"  of  which  he 
says,  that,  when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  they  "  have  a  better  juice,  but  watery, 
cold,  and  moist."  Gerard  also  speaks  of  the  morello,  or  morel,  which  he 
calls  a  French  cherry.  In  the  survey  and  valuation,  made  in  1649,  of  the  manor 
and  mansion  belonging  to  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  at  Wim- 
bledon, in  Surrey,  previously  to  its  sale  during  the  Commonwealth,  it  appears 
that  there  were  upwards  of  200  cherry  trees  in  the  gardens.  (Archceologia, 
vol.  x.  p.  399.)  From  this  period  to  the  present  day,  cherries  have  been  in 
great  request,  both  as  shrubbery  and  orchard  trees. 

In  France,  the  cherry  is  highly  prized,  as  supplying  food  to  the  poor;  and  a 
law  was  passed,  so  long  ago  as  1669,  commanding  the  preservation  of  all 
cherry  trees  in  the  royal  forests.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
forests  became  so  full  of  fruit  trees,  that  there  was  no  longer  room  for  the 
underwood ;  when,  as  usual,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  all  the  fruit  trees 
were  cut  down,  except  such  young  ones  as  were  included  among  the  number 
of  standard  saplings  required  by  the  law  to  be  left  to  secure  a  supply  of  timber. 
This  measure,  Bosc  remarks,  was  a  great  calamity  for  the  poor,  who,  during 
several  months  of  the  year,  lived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  produce 
of  the  merisier.  Soup  made  of  the  fruit,  with  a  little  bread,  and  a  little  butter, 
was  the  common  nourishment  of  the  woodcutters  and  the  charcoal-burners 
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of  the  forest  during  the  winter.  At  present,  he  says  (writing  in  1819),  the 
fruit  is  wanting,  and  they  have  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  The  few  cherries 
which  they  can  gather  from  the  remaining  trees  are  eaten  on  the  spot,  or  sold 
to  make  liqueurs. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  fruit  of  the  cherry  is  a  favourite  with  almost 
every  body,  and  especially  with  children.  The  hard-fleshed  kinds  are  con- 
sidered rather  indigestible  when  eaten  in  large  quantities;  but  the  soft-fleshed 
sorts,  such  as  the  morellos,  are  esteemed  so  \\  holesome  as  to  be  given  in  fevers, 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  putridity.  In  France,  the  fruit,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  soft-fleshed  kinds,  is  dried  by  exposing  it  on  boards  to  the  sun, 
or  in  an  oven  moderately  heated.  It  is  also  preserved  in  the  same  manner 
in  Germany  and  in  Russia.  Ripe  cherries  are  used  for  making  cherry 
brandy ;  and  preserves,  marmalades,  lozenges,  and  various  other  kinds  of  con- 
fectionery, are  manufactured  from  them.  An  oil  is  drawn  from  the  kernels, 
which  is  occasionally  used  for  emulsions,  and  to  mix  in  creams,  sugar-plums, 
&c.,  to  give  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds.  The  distillers  of  liqueurs  make 
great  use  of  ripe  cherries  :  the  spirit  known  as  kirschewasser  is  distilled  from 
them  after  fermentation ;  and  both  a  wine  and  a  vinegar  are  made  by  bruising 
the  fruit  and  the  kernels,  and  allowing  the  mass  to  undergo  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation. The  ratafia  of  Grenoble  is  a  celebrated  liqueur,  which  is  made 
from  a  large  black  gean ;  from  which,  also,  the  best  kirschewasser  is  made. 
Vinegar  is  also  made  from  cherries. 

Kirschwasser.  The  method  of  making  this  celebrated  spirit  is,  to  take  bruised 
cherries,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  kernels  have  also  been  broken,  and 
to  let  them  remain  in  a  mass  till  the  vinous  fermentation  is  fairly  established ; 
after  which  the  process  of  distillation  is  commenced,  and  continued  as  long 
as  the  liquor  comes  over  clear;  or  till  about  a  pint  of  liquor  has  been  obtained 
from  every  20  pints  of  fermented  pulp.  The  kirschwasser  comes  from  the 
still  as  clear  as  the  purest  water;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  not  receive 
any  tinge  which  would  lessen  its  value,  it  is  always  kept  in  stone  vessels  or 
bottles.  More  detailed  methods  of  making  it  will  be  found  in  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  179. ;  and  in  the  same  work,  vol.  viii.  p.  182.  The 
best  kirschwasser  is  made  in  Alsace  in  France,  in  Wirtemberg  in  Germany, 
and  at  Berne  and  Basle  in  Switzerland.  Any  cherry  will  produce  it,  but, 
as  before  observed,  the  wild  black  gean  is  greatly  preferred. 

Maraschino  is  also  made  from  the  cherry,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
kirschwasser.  The  kind  of  cherry  preferred  for  this  purpose  is  a  small 
acid  fruit,  called  marasca,  which  abounds  in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  Trieste, 
and  in  Dalmatia.  That  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  is  considered  the  best.  All  the 
fruit  employed  in  making  the  Dalmatian  maraschino  is  cultivated  within  20 
miles  of  this  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Clyssa,  between  Spalatro  and 
Almissa,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  planted  with  vines.  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  preparation  of  this  liqueur  and  kirschwasser  consists  in  mixing 
the  mass  of  bruised  cherries  with  honey;  and  honey  or  fine  sugar  is  added  to 
the  spirit  after  it  is  distilled.  The  genuine  maraschino  is  as  difficult  to  be 
met  with  as  genuine  Tokay ;  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  sold  as  such, 
being  nothing  more  than  kirschwasser  mixed  with  water  and  honey,  or  water 
and  sugar.  The  marasca  cherry  has  been  cultivated  in  France  with  a  view 
to  the  manufacture  of  this  liqueur  in  that  country;  and  it  has  been  said  that 
it  may  be  made  just  as  good  from  the  common  wild  black  cherry.  It  is  also 
said,  that,  in  Dalmatia,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  made  use  of  in  order  to  give 
the  peculiar  aroma  which  is  so  much  esteemed  in  the  maraschino;  and  that 
this  perfume  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  desired,  by  mixing  the  leaves  of 
Cerasus  Mahdlcb,  the  perfumed  cherry,  with  the  fruit  of  the  marasca,  or  even 
the  common  gean,  before  distillation. 

Medicinally,  the  fruit  of  the  cherry,  more  especially  of  the  soft-fleshed 
varieties,  is  said  to  be  cephalic  and  aperient.  A  water  distilled  from  the  fruit, 
without  fermenting  it,  and  which,  consequently,  contains  no  spirit,  is  employed 
as  antispasmoclic;  and  a  ptisan  from  dried  cherries  boiled  in  water  is  very 
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useful   in    catarrhs.       An  infusion  of  the  fruit  in  water  is  said  to  be  very 
diuretic,  and  to  have  been  applied  with  success  in  the  dropsy. 

The  gum  is  said  to  have  the  same  properties  as  gum  Arabic,  though  it 
differs  from  it,  in  not  dissolving  readily  in  water.  According  to  Hasselquist, 
a  hundred  men  were  kept  alive  during  a  siege,  for  nearly  two  months,  without 
any  other  sustenance  than  a  little  of  this  gum  taken  occasionally  into  the 
mouth,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  till  it  was  dissolved. 

The  bark  of  the  cherry  is  composed  of  four  layers,  of  which  the  outer  three 
are  formed  of  spiral  fibres,  in  a  transverse  direction ;  while  the  fourth  is  com- 
posed of  longitudinal  fibres.  The  first  and  the  second  of  these  layers  are 
hard  and  coriaceous ;  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  spongy.  The  two  last 
are  said  to  afford  a  fine  yellow  dye,  and,  in  medicine,  to  seWe  as  a  substitute 
for  the  cinchona. 

The  leaves  are  said  to  be  greedily  eaten  by  animals  of  every  description;  and, 
as  they  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  they  are  used,  like  those  of  the  peach,  for 
flavouring  liqueurs,  custards,  &c. 

The  wood  of  the  wild  cherry  (C*.  sylvestris)  is  firm,  strong,  close-grained,  and 
of  a  reddish  colour.  It  weighs,  when  green,  61  Ib.  13  oz.  per  cubic  foot;  and 
when  dry,  54  Ib.  15  oz.;  and  it  loses  in  the  process  of  drying  about  a  16th 
part  of  its  bulk.  The  wood  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish. 
It  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers,  turners,  and  musical  instrument 
makers,  more  particularly  in  France,  where  mahogany  is  much  less  common 
than  in  Britain.  In  order  to  bring  out  its  colour,  and  increase  its  depth  of 
tone,  it  is  steeped  from  24?  to  36  hours  in  lime-water,  and  polished  imme- 
diately after  being  taken  out.  This  process  prevents  the  colour  from  fading 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun;  and  the  wood,  when  so  treated,  may 
readily  be  mistaken  for  the  commoner  kinds  of  mahogany.  In  some  parts  of 
France,  where  the  tree  abounds  in  the  forests,  it  is  used  for  common  carpen- 
try purposes ;  and  in  others,  casks  for  wine  are  made  of  it,  which  are  said  to 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine  kept  in  them.  Where  the  tree  is  treated  as 
coppice,  it  is  found  to  throw  up  strong  straight  shoots,  which,  in  a  few  years, 
make  excellent  hop-poles,  props  for  vines,  and  hoops  for  casks.  As  fire- 
wood, like  that  of  many  other  fruit  trees,  it  will  burn  well  as  soon  as  it  is  cut 
down  ;  but,  if  it  is  kept  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  used  as  fuel,  it  will, 
when  laid  on  the  fire,  consume  away  like  tinder,  without  producing  either 
flame  or  heat. 

As  a  tree,  the  wild  cherry  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  timber,  but  for  the 
food  which  it  supplies  to  birds,  by  increasing  the  number  of  which,  the  insects 
which  attack  trees  of  every  kind  are  materially  kept  under.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  cherry  trees  are  generally  encouraged  in  the  forests  of  France  and 
Belgium:  an  additional  reason,  in  Britain,  is  the  nourishment  which  they 
afford  to  singing  birds,  particularly  to  the  blackbird  and  thrush.  In  all  orna- 
mental plantations,  cherry  trees  are  desirable  on  this  account,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  great  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  most  seasons.  The  morello  and  the  Kentish  cherries 
are  desirable  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  fruit ;  which,  being  produced 
in  immense  quantities,  and  not  being  eaten  by  birds,  remains  on  the  tree  till 
winter,  and  has  an  effect  which  is  singularly  rich  and  ornamental.  On  the 
Continent,  and  more  especially  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  cherry  is 
much  used  as  a  road-side  tree ;  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  apple  and  the  pear  will  not  thrive.  In  some  countries,  the 
road  passes  for  many  miles  together  through  an  avenue  of  cherry  trees.  In 
Moravia,  the  road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz  passes  through  such  an  avenue,  ex- 
tending upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  length;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  as  we 
have  stated  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  iv.,  we  travelled  for  several  days 
through  almost  one  continuous  avenue  of  cherry  trees,  from  Strasburg  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  Munich.  These  avenues,  in  Germany,  are  planted  by  the 
desire  of  the  respective  governments,  not  only  for  shading  the  traveller,  but 
in  order  that  the  poor  pedestrian  may  obtain  refreshment  on  his  journey.  All 
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persons  are  allowed  to  partake  of  the  cherries,  on  condition  of  not  injuring  the 
trees ;  but  the  main  crop  of  the  cherries,  when  ripe,  is  gathered  by  the  respective 
proprietors  of  the  land  on  which  it  grows :  and,  when  these  are  anxious  to 
preserve  the  fruit  of  any  particular  tree,  it  is,  as  it  were,  tabooed ;  that  is,  a 
wisp  of  straw  is  tied  in  a  conspicuous  part  to  one  of  the  branches,  as  vines 
by  the  road  sides  in  France,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  are  protected  by 
sprinkling  a  plant  here  and  there  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  which 
marks  the  leaves  with  conspicuous  white  blotches.  Every  one  who  has 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  in  the  fruit  season,  must  have  observed  the  respect 
that  is  paid  to  these  appropriating  marks ;  and  there  is  something  highly 
gratifying  in  this,  and  in  the  humane  feeling  displayed  by  the  princes  of  the 
different  countries,  in  causing  the  trees  to  be  planted.  It  would  indeed  be 
lamentable,  if  kind  treatment  did  not  produce  a  corresponding  return. 

The  dmiblc-jiowcrcd  varieties  are  splendid  garden  ornaments;  more  parti- 
cularly the  double  French,  which  appears  to  grow  to  a  timber  size,  and  pro- 
duces blossoms  almost  as  large  as  roses.  The  pendulous  shoots  and  blossoms 
of  the  common  double  cherry  are  also  eminently  beautiful;  and  no  lawn  ought 
to  be  without  a  tree  of  each  sort.  They  are  admirable  trees  for  grouping  with 
the  almond,  the  double-blossomed  peach,  the  Chinese  and  other  crab  trees, 
and  the  scarlet  hawthorn. 

The  pendulous-branched  Cherries  (of  which  there  is  one  variety,  Allcard's 
morello,  that  attains  a  considerable  size,  and  bears  excellent  fruit,  which, 
from  its  agreeable  acidity,  makes  a  most  delicious  jam),  exclusive  of  C.  sem- 
perflorens  and  C.  C'hamaBcerasus,  which  are  pendulous  when  grafted  standard 
high,  are  most  ornamental  trees,  planted  singly. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions.  The  cherry  has  always  been  a  favourite 
tree  with  poets ;  the  brilliant  red  of  the  fruit,  the  whiteness  and  profusion  of 
the  blossoms,  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree,  affording  abundant  similes  : 
but  the  instances  where  they  occur  are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known, 
to  be  suitable  for  quotation.  In  Cambridgeshire,  at  Ely,  when  the  cherries 
are  ripe,  numbers  of  people  repair,  on  what  they  call  Cherry  Sunday,  to  the 
cherry  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  where,  on  the  payment  of  6d.  each, 
they  are  allowed  to  eat  as  many  cherries  as  they  choose.  A  similar  fete  is 
held  at  Montmorency.  A  festival  is  also  celebrated  annually  at  Hamburg, 
called  the  Feast  of  the  Cherries,  during  which  troops  of  children  parade 
the  street  with  green  boughs,  ornamented  with  cherries.  The  original  of 
this  fete  is  said  to  be  as  follows :  —  In  1432,  when  the  city  of  Hamburg 
was  besieged  by  the  Hussites,  one  of  the  citizens  named  Wolf  proposed 
that  all  the  children  in  the  city,  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
should  be  clad  in  mourning,  and  sent  as  suppliants  to  the  enemy.  Pro- 
copius  Nasus,  chief  of  the  Hussites,  was  so  much  moved  by  this  spectacle, 
that  he  not  only  promised  to  spare  the  city,  but  regaled  the  young  suppliants 
with  cherries  and  other  fruits ;  and  the  children  returned  crowned  with  leaves, 
shouting  "  Victory !",  and  holding  boughs  laden  with  cherries  in  their  hands. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  cherry  will  grow  in  any  soil  not  too  wet,  or  not 
entirely  a  strong  clay.  It  will  thrive  better  than  most  others  in  dry,  calca- 
reous, and  sandy  soils;  attaining,  even  on  chalk,  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
over  it,  a  very  large  size.  In  the  District  of  Marne,  in  France,  the  road -side 
trees  are  generally  cherries;  many  of  which  have  trunks  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
diameter  at  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Du  Hamel  found  cherry  trees  succeed 
on  poor  sandy  soils,  where  other  trees  had  altogether  failed.  Dr.  Walker 
mentions  that  the  cherry  tree  always  decays  whenever  its  roots  extend  to 
water.  The  cherry  tree  will  grow  on  mountains  and  other  elevations,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed  from  its  flourishing  in  high  northern  latitudes;  but  it  does 
not  attain  a  timber-like  size,  except  in  plains,  or  on  low  hills.  It  stands 
less  in  need  of  shelter  than  any  other  fruit-bearing  tree  whatever,  and  may 
often  be  employed  on  the  margins  of  orchards,  and  for  surrounding  kitchen- 
gardens,  to  form  a  screen  against  high  winds.  Dr.  Withering  observes  that 
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it  thrives  best  when  unmixed  with  other  trees ;  that  it  bears  pruning,  and 
suffers  the  grass  to  grow  under  it.  (Bot.  Arrangem.,  vol.  ii.  p.  456.) 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  wild  cherry  (C7.  sylvestris),  when 
grown  for  stocks  for  grafting  on,  or  for  planting  out  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  timber,  is  almost  always  raised  from  seed ;  but,  as  the  roots  throw 
up  suckers  in  great  abundance,  these  suckers  might  be  used  as  plants ;  or 
cuttings  of  the  roots  might  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  or  stools  might 
be  formed,  and  treated  like  those  of  the  plum.  (See  p.  690.)  When  plants 
are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  cherries  should  be  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
either  sown  immediately  with  the  flesh  on,  incurring  the  risk  of  their  being 
eaten  by  birds  or  vermin,  especially  mice,  during  the  autumn  and  winter;  or, 
what  is  preferable,  they  may  be  mixed  with  four  times  their  bulk  of  sand,  and 
kept  in  a  shed  or  cellar,  being  turned  over  frequently,  till  the  January  or  Fe- 
bruary following.  They  may  then  be  sown  in  beds,  and  covered  with  about 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  light  mould.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
seeds  do  not  sprout  while  in  the  heap ;  because,  unlike  the  horsechestnut, 
the  acorn,  and  some  other  fruits,  the  cherry  expands  its  cotyledons  at  the 
same  time  that  it  protrudes  its  radicle;  and  when  both  are  developed  before 
sowing,  the  probability  is,  that  the  germinated  seeds  will  not  live ;  because 
the  cotyledons,  in  sowing,  are  unavoidably  covered  with  soil,  whereas  nature 
intended  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  light.  The  strongest  plants,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season,  will  be  18  in.  or  more  in  height,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
from  among  the  others,  and  transplanted  into  nursery  lines ;  and,  after  they 
have  stood  there  a  year,  they  may  be  grafted  or  budded. 

Pruning  the  Cherry  Tree,  whether  in  a  young  or  old  state,  ought  always  to 
be  performed  in  the  month  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  and  at  no 
other  season ;  because  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  more  especially  by 
Mr.  Sang,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  record  the  fact,  that,  when 
pruned  in  the  summer  season,  the  trees  are  not  liable  to  gum.  When  pruned 
in  the  winter  season,  or  when  a  large  branch  is  cut  off  any  tree,  or  when  the 
bark  is  injured,  a  flow  of  gum  is  almost  the  certain  consequence,  and  this  is 
almost  as  certainly  the  commencement  of  the  decay  of  the  tree. 

Accidents  and  Diseases.  The  cherry  is  not  particularly  liable  to  have  its 
branches  broken  by  high  winds  or  snow  storms  ;  but,  as  a  fruit  tree,  its 
branches  are  frequently  broken  by  carelessness  in  those  who  gather  the  fruit. 
The  principal  disease  is  the  flowing  of  the  gum,  which,  when  once  it  has  com- 
menced, whether  naturally,  or  from  an  accidental  wound,  generally  continues 
till  the  tree  dies :  this  it  does  by  degrees,  one  branch  or  limb  at  a  time,  its 
decay  being  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  The 
thrush  and  the  blackbird,  it  is  well  known,  feed  on  cherries ;  and  the  wood- 
pecker (Picus  viridis  L.)  is  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  picking  holes  in 
the  cherry  tree,  in  search  of  the  larvae  of  insects.  These  holes,  by  admitting 
water,  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  heart- wood  of  the  tree;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  many  do,  that  the  decay  originates  with  the  woodpecker,  who 
gets  the  credit  of  making  the  holes  out  of  sheer  mischief,  or  for  amusement ; 
the  truth  being,  that  decay  has  commenced,  and  that  he  is  only  in  search  of 
his  food,  which  consists  of  the  larvae  which  have  already  begun  to  eat  the 
wood  of  the  tree. 


Statistics.    The  largest  specimen  of  Cerasus  sylvestris  that  we  have  heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood 

f  London  is  in  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  where  it  is  60  ft.  high.   In  Gloucestershire,  on  the  northern  ex- 

emity of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  on  an  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  85ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  upwards 

of  3ft.  in  diameter.     In  Suffolk,  at  Withermarsh  Green,  "  the  great  cherry  tree  "  is  46ft.  high  ;  the 


girt  of  the  trunk,  at  12  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  9ft  ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head,  from  north  to 
south,  is  74ft.,  and  from  east  to  west,  62ft.  In  Scotland,  at  Hopeton  House,  70ft.,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3ft.  6  in.,  and  of  thehcad  4()ft.,  in  black  sand  on  gravel.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthry  Castle, 
45ft.  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft.,  and  of  the  head  56ft.;  at  Sanchie,  59ft.  high;  at 
West  Plean,  30ft.  high;  and  in  Bannockburn  Wood,  40ft.  high.  In  Clackmannanshire,  at  the 
Dollar  Institution,  12  years  planted,  it  is  22ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  22  years  planted, 
it  is  35  ft.  high.  —  C.  sylve'stris  fibre  pie"  no,  in  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslaugh  Castle,  is  25  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  15  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  head  the  diameter  of  w  hich  is  33  ft.  In  Staffordshire,  at  Tedde.sloy 
Park,  this  variety,  14  years  planted,  is  17ft  high  In  Scotland,  in  Angusshire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  a 
double-flowering  cherry,  120  years  old,  is  20ft.  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  1G  in.,  and  of  the 
head  30  ft. 
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Commercial  Mnfisfics.  Seedlings  for  stocks,  fit  for  transplanting,  are  5*. 
PIT  100;  and  grafted  and  budded  plants,  dwarfs,  from  1*.  to  \s.6<l.  each;  and 
standards  from  2*.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  The  French  white  is  2s.  (><-/.  for  dwarfs, 
and  5s.  for  standards.  At  Bollwyller,  the  double-flowered  varieties  are  80 
cents  each,  and  the  fruit  trees  from  50  cents  to  2  francs  each. 

B.    Species  cultivated  as  ornamental  or  curious  Trees  or  Shrubs. 
¥  3.  C.  (v.)  SEMPERFLO'RENS  Dec.     The  ever-flowering  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  481.,  and  Prod.,  2.  p.  537.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  1  ;. 

Synonymes.     Prunus  semperflbrens  Ehrh.  lieitr.,  7.  p.  132. ;    P.  serotina  Hot/iCatal.,l.p.5S;    the 

weeping  Cherry,  the  Allsaints  Cherry ;  Cerise  de  la  Toussaint,  Cerise  de  St.  Martin,  Cerise  tardive, 

Fr. 
Engravings.     N.  Du  Ham.,  p.  30.  No.  18.  t.  5.  f.  A  ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  drooping.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated.  Flowers  pro- 
truded late  in  the  season,  axillary,  solitary.  Calyx  serrated.  Fruit  globose 
and  red.  Its  native  country  not  known.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  537.)  An 
ornamental  tree,  usually  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  wild  cherry, 
or  gean ;  growing  rapidly  for  8  or  10  years,  and  forming  a  round  head,  8  ft. 
or  10ft.  high,  and  10ft.  or  12ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  drooping  to  the  ground ;  and  flowering  and  fruiting  almost  the 
whole  summer.  It  forms  a  truly  desirable  small  single  tree  for  a  lawn.  A 
specimen  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  50  years  planted,  is  27ft.  high. 

f  4.  C.  SERRULA'TA  G.  Don.     The  serrulated-leaved  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Hort.  Brit.,  p.  480.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

Synonymes.     Prunus  serrulkta  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  1.  p.  238.  ;  the  double  Chinese  Cherry ;  Yung.To, 

Chinese. 
Engravings.     OUT  fig.  406. 

Spec.  Char.  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  acuminated, 
setaceously  serrulated,  quite  glabrous.  Pe- 
tioles glandular.  Flowers  in  fascicles.  (Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  514.)  The  flowers  are  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  double,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  the  double  French, 
(p.  693.)  The  tree  is  a  native  of  China,  much 
resembling  the  common  cherry  tree,  but 
not  of  such  vigorous  growth ;  and  only  the 
double-flowered  variety  of  it  has  been  yet 
introduced.  It  was  brought  to  England  in 
1822,  and  is  singularly  ornamental,  flowering 
in  April.  There  are  several  trees  of  it  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  from 
6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high  ;  but  it  will  probably  grow 
much  higher. 

¥  5.  C.  PSEUNDO-CE'RASUS  Lindl.     The  False  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Hort.  Brit,  No.  12663.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

Synonymes.      Prunus   Pseudo-Cerasus  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  6.  p.  90. ;  P.  paniculata  Ker  Bot.  Res., 

800.,  but  not  of  Thunb. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t  800.  ;  and  our  fig.  407. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  acuminate,  flat,  serrated. 
Flowers  racemose.  Branches  and  peduncles  pubescent. 
Fruit  small,  pale  red,  of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavour,  with 
a  small  smooth  stone.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  514.)  A  low 
tree,  a  native  of  China,  where  it  is  called  by  the  same 
name  as  C.  serrulata.  It  was  introduced  in*  1819,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  8ft.  or  10ft.  The  flowers  are 
produced  before  those  of  any  of  the  other  cherries,  and 
generally  about  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  tree  is  readily  known  from  the  other  cherry 
trees,  even  when  without  its  leaves,  by  its  rough  gibbous 
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joints,  at  which  it  readily  strikes  root ;  and  is,  consequently,  very  easily 
propagated.  It  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Knight,  as  a  fruit  tree;  and  he  finds 
that  it  forces  in  pots  better  than  any  other  variety.  In  the  year  1824, 
a  plant  in  a  pot,  in  the  peach-house  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  at  Chiswick,  produced  a  crop  of  fruit,  which  ripened  within  50 
days  from  the  time  the  blossoms  opened.  Mr.  Knight  tried  some  ex- 
periments with  this  tree,  in  his  hot-houses  at  Downton  Castle;  where 
he  found  that,  in  a  hot  moist  climate,  it  put  out  very  numerous  roots 
from  the  bases  of  its  young  branches ;  and  that  it  might  be  very  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  these  branches.  (See  Hort.  Trans.,  vol.  vii., 
or  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  182.)  The  tree  is  a  desirable  one  for  small  gar- 
dens, on  account  of  its  very  early  flowering;  and  should  be  grouped  along 
with  ^rmeniaca  sibirica,  which  flowers  a  little  before  it,  being  the  earliest 
of  the  apricots  and  plums. 

sfe  6.  C.  CHAM^CE'RASUS  Lois.     The  Ground  Cherry  Tree,  or  Siberian 

Cherry. 

Identification.    Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  29. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  537. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  513. 
Synonymes.      C.   intermedia   Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  30. ;    Prunus  intermedia  Pair.  DM.,  5. 

p.  674. ;  P.  fruticbsa  Pall,,  according  to  Besser  ;  C^rasus  pumila  C.  Bank.,  according  to  Pall.  Fl. 

Ross. ;  Cliamascerasus  frutic6sa  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  34. 
Engravings.     N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p  29.  t.  5.  f.  A  ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  61. ;  and  our  fig.  408. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  glabrous, 
glossy,  crenate,  bluntish,  rather  coriaceous,  scarcely 
glanded.  Flowers  in  umbels,  which  are  usually 
on  peduncles,  but  short  ones.  Pedicels  of  the 
fruit  longer  than  the  leaves.  Fruit  round,  reddish 
purple,  very  acid.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  537.)  A 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4  ft.,  a  native 
of  Siberia  and  Germany,  introduced  in  1587,  and 
producing  its  white  flowers  in  May,  and  ripening  its 
fruit  in  August.  It  forms  a  neat  little  narrow-leaved 
bush,  which,  when  grafted  standard  high,  becomes 
a  small  round-headed  tree,  with  drooping  branches, 
at  once  curious  and  ornamental.  It  does  not 
grow  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  C.  sem- 
perflorens ;  and,  like  it,  it  flowers  and  fruits  during 
great  part  of  the  summer. 

-*  7.  C.  PROSTRA'TA  Ser.     The  prostrate  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.    Seringe  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  538.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

Synonymes.    Prunus  prostrata  Lab.  PI.  Syr.  Dec.,  1.  p.  15.,  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  182.  ;  yfmyg- 

dalu's  incana  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  13.,  according  to  Loiseleur;  Prunus  incana  Steven  in  Mem.  Soc. 

Mosq.,  3.  p.  263. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  53.  f.  2. ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  t.  7.,  according  to  Loiseleur  ;  Bot.  Mag., 

t.  136. ;  and  our  fig.  409. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Decumbent. 
Leaves  ovate,  serrately  cut, 
glaridless,  tomentose,  and 
hoary  beneath.  Flowers 
mostly  solitary,  nearly  ses- 
sile. Calyx  tubular.  Petals 
ovate,  retuse,  rose-coloured. 
Fruit  ovate,  red;  flesh  thin. 
(Dec.  Prod.,u.  p.  538.)  A 
prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Candia,  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  of  Si- 
beria. It  was  introduced  in  1802,  and  produces  its  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  April  and  May.  There  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum. 

¥  8.  C.  PERSICIFOVLIA  Lois.     The  Peach-tree-leaved  Cherry  Tree. 

i.,  5.  p.  9.  ; 
Synonymes.     Prunus  persicif  blia  Deaf.  Arh.,  2.  p.  205. 
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\/«r.  I'hiit:.  v  I.ea\es  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  unequally  serrate,  glabrous,  with  two  glands 
upon  the  petiole  Flowers  numerous,  upon  slender  peduncles,  and  disposed  UtnbeUately.  IV 
sinned  to  »)c  a  native  of  America,  as  it  \va-  raised  from  .seeds  sent  from  that  country  by  Michaux. 
l),-r.  I'nxl.,  ii.  p.  537.)  A  rapidly  growing  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  the  common  wild  cherry, 
and  hearing  .-u  close  a  resemblance  to  it  in  almost  every  respect,  that  it  is  probably  only  a  varief> 
of  it.  There  are  trees  of  this  kind  of  cherry  in  the  .la'rdin  des  Pl.mU-s  at  Paris,  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  with  a  reddish  brown  smooth  hark,  (lowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  ('.  Mti/taf<-/>,  and  fruit 
about  the  size  of  peas.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  harder  and  redder  than  that  of  the  common  wild 
cherry.  According  to  Sweet,  it  was  introduced  into  Kngland  in  IMS;  but  we  have  never  seen  it. 

5f  9.  6*.  BOREA'LIS  7l//W/,r.     The  North  American  Cherry  Tree. 

IrlfHfiJicnfnm.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  286.  ;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  32.  No.  22.  ;  Dec.  I'm.) 

•2.  P.  53a  ;  Don's  .Mill.,  'j.  p.  ;,i  .;. 

Si/nonyHit'.*.     7'runus  boreal  is  1'oir.  Diet.,  5.  p.  674.  ;  the  Northern  Choke  Cherry,  Amer. 
Engraving*.     Michx.  Arb.  Amer.,  3.  t.  8.  ;  and  our//.,',  llo. 

S/H'C.  CJiar.,Sfc.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acuminate, 
membranaceous,  glabrous,  denticulate  and 
almost  in  an  eroded  manner  :  they  resemble 
those  of  the  common  almond  tree,  but  have 
the  serratures  inflexed,  protuberant,  and  tipped 
with  minute  glandulous  mucros.  Flowers  on 
longish  pedicels,  and  disposed  nearly  in  a  co- 
rymbose  manner.  Fruit  nearly  ovate,  small  ; 
its  flesh  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  small 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  trunk  Gin.  or  8  in.  in  diameter;  ;i 
native  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica; and  introduced  into  England  in  1822.  | 
According  to  Michaux,  it  is  not  found  in  the  ^ 
southern  states  ;  but  was  principally  observed 
by  him  in  the  district  of  Maine  and  the  state 
of  Vermont,  where  it  is  called  the  small  cherry,  and  the  red  cherry.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  July.  Michaux  states  that  this  cherry  is 
remarkable  for  springing  up  spontaneously  in  all  places  which  have  been 
anciently  cultivated,  and  even  on  those  parts  of  forests  which  have  been 
burned,  either  extensively  by  accident,  or  merely  where  a  fire  has  been 
lighted  by  a  passing  stranger.  In  this  respect,  he  says  that  it  resembles  the 
paper  birch,  which  has  the  same  peculiarity.  Of  all  the  cherries  of  North 
America,  he  observes,  the  C.  borealis  is  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  ana- 
logy with  the  cultivated  cherry  of  Europe  ;  and  hence  he  considers  it  the 
best  American  stock  for  the  European  cherry.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
very  handsome  small  tree,  the  wood  exquisitely  hard  and  fine-grained  ;  but 
the  cherries,  though  agreeable  to  the  taste,  astringent  in  the  mouth,  and 
hence  called  choke  cherries.  From  the  appearance  of  the  trees  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  arboretum,  we  should  conclude  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  C. 
sylvestris. 

_   -*   10.  C.  PUVMILA  Michx.     The  dwarf  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.   Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  286.  ;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  31.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  °.  \ 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  613. 
Sifnoiii/nifs.     jPrdnus  pumila  Lin.  Mant.,  73.;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  231.  ;    Ctfrasus   glanca 

Maenct  Mcth.,  (>72.  ;  Ragouminier,  or  Nega,  or  Menel  du  Canada,  7V. 
Engraving.     Mill.  Icon.,  t.  80.  f.  2. 


SJH-C.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  upright,  glabrous, 
indistinctly  serrulated,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  upon  peduncles,  dis- 
posed rather  umbellately.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  short.  Fruit  ovate,  black. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  537.)  A  low  somewhat  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  low  grounds  and  swamps. 
Introduced  in  1756.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4-  ft.,  and  produces 
its  flowers  in  May,  which  are  succeeded  by  red  and  very  acid  fruit.  It 
forms  a  curious  and  rather  handsome  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high,  and  is 
a  fit  companion  for  the  other  dwarf  sorts,  when  so  grafted.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
suspects  this  to  be  the  same  as  C.  dcpressa.  It  has  been  compared,  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  observes,  in  its  general  habit,  to  ^mygdalus  nana;  and  such  a 
comparison  is  equally1  applicable  to  C.  dcpressa.  (Fl.  Knr.  Antcr.,  i.  p.  167  ) 
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Jt   11.  6'.  DEPRE'SSA  Ph.    The  depressed,  or  prostrate ,  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  332.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  538. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Araer.,  1. 

p.  163.  ;   Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  .r.H. 
Synonytnes.     C.  piimila,  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  286.,  not  Prunus  pumila  L. ;  P.  Susqueh&na;, 

Willd.  Enum.,  519.,  Baumz.,  ed.  2.  p.  286. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  angled,  depressed,  prostrate.  Leaves  cuneate- 
lanceolate,  sparingly  serrate,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in 
grouped  sessile  umbels,  few  in  an  umbel.  Fruit  ovate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  538.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  on  the  sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.  It  spreads  its  branches 
very  much,  and  does  not  rise  above  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  fruit  is 
black,  small,  and  agreeably  tasted ;  and,  in  America,  is  called  the  sand 
cherry.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1805,  and  distinguished  at  sight  from  all 
the  other  species,  not  less  by  its  prostrate  habit,  than  by  its  glaucous  leaves, 
which  bear  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  those  of  yfmygdalus  nana  ;  and, 
according  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  to  those  of  C.  piimila;  with  whom,  judging 
from  the  plants  under  these  names  in  the  London  gardens,  we  agree  in 
thinking  the  species  identical,  notwithstanding  the  different  descriptions 
given  to  the  two  kinds  by  botanists. 

*  12.  C.  PYGMJE'A  Lois.     The  pygmy  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.    Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  32.  and  21. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  538. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  513. 
Synonyme.     Prunus  pygma^a  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  993.,  Pursh,  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  231. 

Spec.  Char.,  $r.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  but  tapered  to  the  base,  and  rather 
acute  at  the  tip,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  and  with  2 
glands  at  the  base.  Flowers  of  the  size  of  those  of  P.  spinosa,  dis- 
posed in  sessile  umbels,  a  few  in  an  umbel.  Fruit  black,  of  the  size  of 
a  large  pea,  a  little  succulent.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  shrub,  about  4  ft. 
or  5ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
introduced  in  1823.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  its  fruit  is  very  indifferent. 

%   13.  C.  NI'GRA  Lois.     The  black  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.   Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  32.  No.  22. ;  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1117.  ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer., 

1.  p.  167. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  538.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  513. 
Synonymes.     Prunus  nlgra  Ait.    Hort.  Kew.,  2d  ed.  3.  p.  193.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  331. ;  P. 

americtlna  Darlington  in  Amer.  Lye.  N.  H.  of  New  York. 


Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1117. ;  and  our  Jigs.  411,  412. 


412 


Leaf   with    2 
petiole,     and 


411 


Spec.  Char.,  $c. 
glands  upon  the 
the  disk  ovate-acuminate.  Flow- 
ers in  sessile  umbels,  few  in 
an  umbel.  -Calyx  purple;  its 
lobes  obtuse,  and  their  margins 
glanded.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.) 
A  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  Canada,  and  of  the  Al- 
leghany  Mountains  ;  introduced 
in  1773.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May;  and  its  flowers,  from  the  purplish  tinge  of  the  anthers,  have  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  The  fruit,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  pro- 
duced in  England,  is  described  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  as  being  as  large  as  a 
moderate-sized  cherry,  and,  apparently,  red.  The  leaves,  the  wood,  and 
the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  as  seen  in  the  gardens  about  London,  are 
much  more  those  of  a  plum,  than  those  of  a  cherry.  It  forms  a  very 
handsome  small  tree,  producing  its  blossoms  later  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon plum,  but,  like  it,  before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  in  other  gardens  near  London, 
which  flower  every  year. 

a&  14.  C.  HYEMA'LIS  Michx.     The  winter  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.    Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham  ,  5.  p.  194.  :   Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  538. :  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.   Amer,  1. 

p.  16*.  ;  Don's  Mil!., 2.  p.  514. 
iifnonymes.    P.  hyemalis  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  284.,    Purth  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  331.,     Elliot 

Carol.,  \.  p.  .542.  ;  the  black  Choke  Cherry. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  or  oval,  abruptly  acuminate.  Flowers 
glabrous,  disposed  umbellately.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate.  Fruit 
nearly  ovate,  and  blackish.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  shrub,  growing  to 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4ft.,  on  the  western  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina. The  fruit  is  small,  black,  and  extremely  astringent,  but  eatable  in 
winter.  It  is  commonly  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  black  choke  cherry. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1805,  but  is  not  common  in  collections. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  that  this  species  is  unknown  to  him,  and  that  Dr. 
Darlington  thinks  the  P.  hyemalis  of  Elliot  is  the  P.  nigra  of  authors, 
and  his  P.  americana:  such  is  the  state  of  confusion  which  exists  among 
the  species  of  this  genus.  In  all  probability,  if  all  the  alleged  species  were 
grown  in  the  same  garden,  not  above  half  of  them  would  be  found  distinct. 

&  15.  C.  CHI'CASA  Miclix.     The  Chicasaw  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  284.  ;    Lois  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  183.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 

p.  538.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 
Synonymes.     Prilnus  chfcasa  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  3-32.  ;  P.  insititia  Walt.  Carol.  \   Chicasaw 

Plum,  in  Carolina. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  glabrous,  becoming  rather  spiny.  Leaves  oblong- 
oval,  acute,  or  acuminate.  Flowers  upon  very  short  peduncles,  and  mostly 
in  pairs.  Calyx  glabrous,  its  lobes  very  short.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  small, 
yellow.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May;  and  the  flowers 
are  succeeded  by  a  small,  yellow,  agreeably  tasted  fruit.  According  to 
Michaux,  it  was  introduced  into  the  cultivated  parts  of  North  America  by 
the  Chicasaw  Indians;  and  hence  it  is  commonly  called  the  Chicasaw  plum. 
Pursh  observes  that,  as  it  generally  occurs  where  ancient  Indian  camps 
have  been  formed,  Michaux's  conjecture  may  be  correct.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1806,  and  plants  of  it  are  in  Loddiges's  arboretum. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes  that  a  plant  which  he  received  under  this 
name  appeared  to  him  identical  with  C.  borealis. 

a  16.  C.  PUBE'SCENS  Ser.     The  pubescent  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.    Seringe  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  538.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

Synonymes.  Prunus  pube'scens  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1  .  p.  331.  ;  P.  sphaerocurpa  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer., 
1.  p.  284.,  not  of  Swartz. 

Spec.  Char.,$c.  Young  branches  pubescent.  Leaves  with  the  disk  shortly  oval, 
serrulated,  and  usually  with  2  glands  at  its  base.  Flowers  in  sessile  umbels, 
few  in  an  umbel  ;  pedicels  and  calyxes  pubescent.  Fruit  upon  a  short  pedi- 
cel, globose,  brownish  purple,  austere.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  low  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  borders  of  lakes.  Its 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  American  species  ;  and  thev  are 
succeeded  by  fruit  of  a  brownish  purple,  very  astringent.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1820,  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum. 

±   17.  C.  PENNSYLVA'NICA  Lois.    The  Pennsylvania!!  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  9.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  539.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 
Synonymes.      Prunus  pennsylvanica  L.  Fit.  Suppl.,  p.  252.,  Pursh,  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  331.:    P. 

pennsylvanica  Willd.  Baum.  edit.  1811,  p.  310.  ;  P.  lanceolata  Willd.  Abb.,  p.  240. 
Engraving.     Willd.  Abb.,  p.  240.  t.  3.  f.  3. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with  two  glands  at  the  base  of  the  disk,  which  is  oblong-lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, and  glabrous.  Flowers  disposed  in  grouped  sessile  umbels,  which  have  something  of  the 
character  of  panicles.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  539.)  A  native  of  North  America,  found  wild  from  New 
England  to  Virginia,  in  woods  and  plantations.  According  to  Pursh,  it  very  much  resembles  Un- 
common cherry.  The  fruit  is  small,  but  agreeable  to  eat.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  considers  this  sort  at 
synonymous  with  C.  borealis  Michx.,  in  which  he  may  probably  be  correct.  We  have,  however, 
kept  them  distinct  ;  not  only  because  the  whole  genus'appears  in  a  state  of  confusion,  but  because, 
though  C.  pennsylvanica  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1773,  we  have  never  seen  the  plant  in 
a  healthy  state,  and,  consequently,  feel  unable  to  give  any  decided  opinion  respecting  it. 

a  18.  C.  JAPO'NICA  Lois.     The  Japan  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  83.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 
b.  Fl. 


Prunus  japonica  Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  201.,  and  I.indl.  in  Bot.  Rfg.,  t.  1801.  ;  P.  9inrn>i» 
Per*.  F.nch.,  2.  p.  36. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1801.  ;  and  our  fl.gs.  413,  414. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  gla- 
brous, shining.  Peduncles  solitary.  Lobes 
of  calyx  shorter  than  the  tube.  (Don's  Mill., 
ii.  p.  514.)  A  shrub,  somewhat  tender,  grow- 
ing 3  ft.  or  4ft.  high,  with  numerous,  slender, 
purplish  or  brownish  red  twigs,  which  are 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  pale  blush-co- 
loured flowers,  from  March  to  May.  It  was 
introduced  from  China  about  1834,  or  earlier, 
by  John  Reeves,  Esq.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1801.) 
The  figure  in  the  Botanical  Register  is  from 
a  plant  which  was  grown  in  a  green-house; 
and  ours  is  from  one  which  flowered  in  the 
open  garden,  which  will  account  for  the  dif- 
ference in  their  appearance. 

j.  2  multiplex  Ser.  ^mygdalus  pumila  Lin.  Mant.,  74.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2176.,  and  of 
the  Hammersmith  and  other  nurseries;  and  our  Jigs.  415,  and  41G.  —  Flowers  semi- 
double,  pink  like  those  of  the  species. 

There  are  two  shrubs  in  British  nurseries  often  confounded 
together  under  the  name  of  A  pumila  ;  the  one  is  that  now 
described,  which  may  be  known  at  any  season  by  the  pur- 
plish or  brownish  red  colour  of  the  bark  of  its  young 
shoots  ;  and,  in  summer,  by  its  glabrous, 
finely  serrated  leaves,  which  have  a  red- 
dish tinge  on  their  margins,  and  on  the 
midribs.  The  other,  C.  sinensis  de- 
scribed below,  the  Prunus  japonica  of 
Ker,  and  of  the  Hammersmith  and  other 
nurseries,  may  be  known  in  the  winter 
season  by  the  light  green  or  greyish 
colour  of  the  bark  of  its  young  shoots  ; 
by  its  larger,  paler-coloured,  and  com- 
paratively rugose  leaves,  doubly  or 
coarsely  serrated  ;  and  by  its  more  com- 
pact habit  of  growth.  The  flowers  of 
this  sort  are  also  on  longer  peduncles, 
resembling  those  of  a  cherry;  while 
those  of  C.  japonica  multiplex,  the  .Jmy'gdalus  pumila,  or  double  dwarf  almond  of  the 
nurseries,  have  much  shorter  peduncles,  and  are  sometimes  nearly  sessile,  giving  the 
plant  more  the  appearance  of  a  Prunus  than  that  of  a  Cerasus.  The  C.  japonica  mul- 
tiplex has  been  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  under  the  name  of  yiinygdalus  pumila, 
since  the  days  of  Bishop  Compton ;  and,  though  it  is  stated  in  books  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  Africa,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  of  Asiatic  origin.  The 
great  confusion  which  exists  respecting  these  two  plants,  in  botanical  works,  has  in- 
duced us  to  examine,  with  particular  attention,  the  plants  of  them  that  are  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  In  the  former  garden, 
there  is  at  this  time  (June  10th,  1837)  Cerasus  japonica  in  its  single  state,  but  not  in 
its  double  state ;  the  plant  bearing  the  name  of  C.  japonica  fibre  pleno  being  unques- 
tionably the  C.  sinensis  described  below,  the  Prunus  japonica  of  the  nurseries.  In  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery,  there  are  some  dozens  of  plants  of  C.  japonica  multiplex,  there 
called  //mygdalus  pumila,  or  the  double  dwarf  almond,  growing  in  parallel  nursery 
lines,  with  some  dozens  of  plants  of  C.  sinensis,  there  called  Prunus  japonica,  or  the 
double  Chinese  almond.  We  have  considered  it  necessary  to  be  thus  particular,  to 
justify  us  for  having  deviated  from  the  Bot.  Mag.  and  Bot.  Reg. 

*  19.  C  SINE'NSIS  G.  Don.     The  Chinese  Cherry. 

Identification.    Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

St/nonyme.     Prunus  japonica  Ker  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  27- 

Engravings.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  27. ;  and  our  fig.  417. 

Spec.  Char. ,  8fc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  doubly  serrated, 
wrinkled  from  veins  beneath.  Peduncles  sub-aggregate. 
(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  514.)  There  is  no  single  state  of  this 
species  in  Britain,  but  there  is  a  plant  of  the  double  va- 
riety against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den, named  (June,  1836)  C.  japonica  fibre  plgno;  and,  as 
noticed  under  the  preceding  sort,  there  are  many  plants 
in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  under  the  name  of  P. 
japonica,  or  the  double  Chinese  almond.  A  highly  or- 
namental shrub,  which,  like  the  preceding  sort,  grows  to 
the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.,  and  is  profusely  covered  with 
flowers,  which  appear  about  the  end  of  April,  and  con- 
tinue throughout  May.  The  plant  is  somewhat  more 
tender  than  C.  j.  multiplex,  which  is  well  known  in  gar- 
dens  as  a  hardy  border  shrub;  and,  except  in  favour- 
able situations,  it  requires  to  be  planted  against  a  wall. 
Flowers  semi-double,  with  the  petals  red  on  the  upper 
side,  arid  white  on  the  under.  Though  this  and  the 
preceding  sort  are  quite  distinct,  there  is  nothing  in 
that  distinctness,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  determine  that 
they  are  not  varieties  of  the  same  species.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  of  this  and  the  preceding  sort,  are 
1*.  6d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc.  C.  japonica,  in  its 
single  state,  has  scarcely  yet  been  propagated  for  sale. 
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'20.  C.  .JALI'CINA   G.Don.     The  Willow-teat'^  Cherry  Tree. 


Identification.     Don's  Mill  ,  2.  p.  514. 
l. 


Prunus  salicina  l.indl.   In  Hort.  Trans.;   Ching-Cho-Lee,  or  Tung-Choh-Lee,  Chinese. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$•(:  Flowers  usually  solitary,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Leaves 
obovate,  acuminated,  glandularly  serrated,  glabrous.  Stipules  subulate, 
glandular,  length  of  the  petiole.  Petiole  glandless.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  514.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4ft.  or  6  ft.,  a  native  of  China,  intro- 
duced in  1H22.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  the  fruit  about  the 
size  of  those  of  the  myrobalan  plum.  According  to  G.  Don,  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  C.  gland  uldsa,  mentioned  below. 

C.   Species  belonging  to  the  preceding  Subdivision  (B.),  not  yet  introduced. 

%  C.  Phoshia  Hamilt.  (D.  Don  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  239.),  Prunus  cerasoldes 
D.  Don  (Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  289.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  505.),  is  a  native  of  Ne- 
pal, where  it  is  called  phoshia,  with  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  is  a 
tree,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  15ft.  or  20ft. 

*  C.  Puddum  Roxb.  (  Wall.  PL  Rar.  Asiat.,  ii.  p.  37.  t.  143.)  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  fruit  like  that  of  a  common  cherry.  Its  wood  is  considered  very 
useful.  It  flowers  in  October  and  November  ;  and,  in  its  native  country, 
where  it  is  called  puddum,  it  is  very  abundant. 

34  C.  glandidosa,  *  C.  dspera,  and  3fe  C.  incisa  Lois.,  are  Japan  shrubs,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers,  described  by  Thunberg  ;  and,  after  him,  by  Loiseleur, 
in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel  ;  and  in  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  513. 

Jc  C.  humilis  Moris.  (Elench.  Sard.,  p.  17.)  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  with  the 
habit  of  C.  prostrata,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  nerves  of  the  leaves 
hoary,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  would  be  a  desirable  introduction. 

§  ii.    Pddi  vert  Ser.      The  true  Bird  Cherry  Kinds  of  Cerastts. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  produced  upon  the  shoots  of  the  same  year's  growth 
as  the  flowers  ;  the  latter  disposed  racemosely.  Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Species  of  Bird  Cherry  Trees  already  in  Cultivation  in  Britain. 
"t  21.  C.  MAHA^LEB  Mill.    The  Mahaleb,  or  perfumed,  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Mill.  Diet.,  No.  4.  ;  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  480.  ;  Prod.,  2.  p  539.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 
Sipwnymes.    Prunus  Mahdleb  L.  Sp.,  678.,  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.  ;  Boisde  Sainte  Lucie,  or  Prunier  odo- 

rant,  Fr.  ;  Mahalebs-kirschc,  Ger. 
Engravings.     N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  L  2.  ;  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  t.  227.  ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our 

Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  cordately  ovate,  denticulate,  glanded,  curved. 
Flowers  in  leafy  subcorymbose  racemes.  Fruit  black,  between  ovate  and 
round.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  539.  and  E.  of  PI.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  10ft. 
to  20ft.,  and  upwards,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1714. 
Varieties.  Besides  one  with  variegated  leaves,  there  are:  — 

5£  C.  M.  2  fructu  fldvo  Hort.  has  yellow  fruit.     There  is  a  plant  of  this 

variety  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
¥  C.  M.  3  latifolium  Hort.  has  broader  leaves  than  the  species. 
Description.  A  handsome  small  tree,  with  a  white  bark,  and  numerous 
branches.  The  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common  apricot,  but 
of  a  paler  green.  The  fruit  in  the  species  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
wild  cherry,  black,  and  very  bitter  to  the  taste;  but  greedily  eaten  by  thrushes 
and  blackbirds.  Gerard  describes  the  fruit  as  being  as  hard  as  a  bead  of 
coral,  and  shining.  The  wood,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  are 
powerfully  scented  ;  the  flowers  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  supportable  in  a 
room.  The  tree,  in  its  native  habitats,  is  seldom  found  above  18ft.  or  20ft. 
high  ;  but,  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  in  good  soil,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  • 
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25ft.  or  30ft.;  averaging  a  rate  of  growth  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  annually  for  the 
first  10  years. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
France,  the  south  of  Germany,  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  in  Crim  Tartary ;  and 
it  was  found  by  Pallas  in  abundance  on  Mount  Caucasus,  where  it  differed 
from  the  European  variety  in  the  leaves  and  flowers  coming  out  together, 
and  in  the  leaves  being  more  cordate  and  acuminate.  The  tree  is  very  general 
in  France,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  districts.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ste.  Lucie,  whence  its  name  of  bois  de  Ste.  Lucie. 
Trees  of  it  are  sometimes  found,  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  trunks  4  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  tree  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  England,  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  It  was  introduced  in  1714,  but  was  known  long  before,  from 
the  circumstance,  as  Gerard  informs  us,  of  "  the  cunning  French  perfumers 
making  bracelets,  chains,  and  such  like  trifling  toys,  of  the  fruit,  which  they 
send  into  England,  smeared  over  with  some  old  sweet  compound  or  other, 
and  here  sell  unto  our  curious  old  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  for  rare  and  strange 
pome-ambers  [scented  balls],  for  great  sums  of  money."  (Johnson's  Gerard.) 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  mahaleb  is  hard,  brown,  veined, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Its  smell  is  less  powerful,  and  more  agree- 
able, when  it  is  dry,  than  when  the  sap  is  in  it.  In  a  dry  state  it  weighs  59  Ib. 
4  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  In  France,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers, 
on  account  of  its  fragrance,  hardness,  and  the  fine  polish  which  it  receives ; 
and  it  is  sold  by  them  green,  in  thin  veneers,  because  in  that  state  it  does  not 
crack,  or,  at  least,  the  slits,  or  chinks,  are  less  perceptible.  In  the  Vosges,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  of  Ste.  Lucie,  a  great  deal  of  this  wood  is 
sold  to  turners,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  and  snuff-boxes. 
In  Lorraine,  the  wood  of  the  mahaleb  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  the 
C.  Padus ;  and  the  latter,  also  a  handsome  wood,  is  often  sold  for  the  former. 
The  leaves  are  powerfully  fragrant,  more  particularly  when  dried  :  they  are 
greedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep,  and  they  are  used  for  giving  flavour  to  game. 
The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  employed  by  perfumers  to  scent  soap.  The  "wood 
is  highly  prized  as  fuel,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  which  it  sends  forth  when 
burning ;  on  which  account  it  was  planted,  in  many  parts  of  France,  by  the 
ancient  nobility,  as  undergrowth.  It  was  also,  for  the  same  reason,  planted 
as  hedges.  One  of  the  principal  uses  in  which  the  plant  is  at  present  em- 
ployed in  France  is,  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  different  kinds  of  fruit- 
bearing  cherries ;  for  which  it  has  the  advantages  of  growing  on  a  very  poor 
soil;  of  coming  into  sap  15  days  later  than  the  common  wild  cherry,  by 
which  means  the  grafting  season  is  prolonged ;  and,  lastly,  of  dwarfing  the 
plants  grafted  on  it.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  partly  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  principally  as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  low  tree.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
dwarf  species  of  a  genus  which  will  unite  to  a  tall  robust-growing  species, 
the  mahaleb,  when  grafted  on  the  common  wild  cherry  (C.  sylvestris),  grows 
to  a  larger  tree  than  when  on  its  own  roots. 

Soil,  Situation,  <fyc.  The  mahaleb  will  grow  in  any  poor  soil  that  is  dry, 
even  in  the  most  arid  sands  and  naked  chalks ;  and,  as  it  forms  a  low  bushy 
tree  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  wind,  it  may  be  planted  in  an  exposed 
situation.  When  young  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  fruit  is  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  or  preserved  among  sand  till  the  following  spring,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  cherry.  (See  p.  700.)  Seedling  plants  generally  grow 
1  ft.  in  length  the  first  year,  and  from  I  ft.  to  18  in.  the  second  year.  The 
tree  may  also  be  propagated  by  layers,  by  slips  from  the  stool,  taken  off  with 
a  few  roots  attached,  and  by  suckers,  or  by  cuttings  from  the  roots. 

Statistics.  There  are  trees  of  Cerasus  MahAleb  at  Syon,  and  some  other  places  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  London,  upwards  of  20ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Kilkenny,  in  Woodstock  Park,  there  is  one 
22ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1ft.  4  in.  in  diameter.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  a 
tree,  40  years  planted,  is  40ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  17  in.,  and  of  the  head  42  ft.  ;  at 
Avranches,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  30  years  planted,  it  is  25 ft.  high.  In  the  London  nurseries,»fcd- 
iings,  from  1ft.  to  L2  ft.  high,  are  20j.  per  hundred  ;  and  large  plants,  from  In  to  Is.  (>d.  each.  At 
BoTtwyller  they  are  50  cent*  each. 
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*  22.  C.  PANDUS  Dec.     The  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  580. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  539.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  515. 

Synonymes.  Prunus  Padus  Lin.  Sp.,  fi?7.,  Hook.  Brit.  Flora,  p.  220.,  Smith  Eng.  Flora,  3.  p.  334. ; 
Bird  Cherry,  Fowl  Cherry  ;  Hag-berry.  Scot.  ;  Cerisicr  &  Grappes,  Merisier  a  Grappes,  Lau- 
rier-Putier,  or  Putiet,  faux  Bois  de  Ste.  Lucie,  Fr. ;  Hag-bier,  Swedish  ;  Traubeden  Kirsche,  Ger. 

Engravings.     Eng.  Hot,  t.  1383. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  acuminate,  thin,  serru- 
late, with  the  teeth  rather  spreading.  Racemes  long,  leafy.  Fruit  round, 
bitter.  Wild,  on  hills  and  in  hedges,  in  Europe.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  539.) 
A  low  tree,  indigenous  in  most  parts  of  central  Europe,  and  as  far  north 
as  Lapland.  Seringe,  in  Dec.  Prod.,  has  characterised  four  forms  of  this 
species,  as  follows :  — 

2  C.  P.  1  vulgdris  Ser.  C.  Padus  Dec.  (Fl.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  580.)  and  Lois. 
(N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  t.  1.)  —  This  kind  has  large  flowers  loosely  disposed 
upon  long  pedicels,  and  black  fruit. 

t  C.  P.  2  parviftora  Ser.  ((Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  205.)  —  This  has  smaller 
flowers,  upon  shorter  pedicels,  which  are  disposed  more  densely ; 
and  black  fruit. 

*  C.  P.  3  rubra  Ser.— This  has  red  fruit.  It  is  the  C.  Padus  fructu 
rubro  of  Dec.  and  of  Loiseleur,  in  the  places  cited  above ;  and, 
according  to  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2d  ed.  p.  299.,  it  is  the  Prunus  rubra 
of  Willd.  Arb.,  237.  t.  4.  f.  2. 

¥  C.  P.  4  bracteosa  Ser.  —  This  has  very  numerous  flowers,  and  their 
pedicels  are  attended  by  long  bracteas.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  distinguished  by  its  long  racemes  of  flowers  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  by  which  the  latter  are  bent  down,  both  when  in  blossom 
and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  tree  a  pendulous 
appearance. 

Description.  In  a  wild  state,  the  bird  cherry  forms  a  small  tree,  or  large 
bush,  of  10ft.  or  12ft.  in  height;  but,  in  good  soil,  and  trained  to  a  single 
stem,  it  will  attain  to  double  that  height,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  upwards  of  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  branches  are  spreading,  and  covered  with  a  purplish 
bark,  spotted  with  white.  The  leaves  are  finely  serrated,  smooth,  and  some- 
what glaucous ;  and  their  scent,  when  bruised,  resembles  that  of  rue.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  in  copious,  long,  drooping  clusters,  making  an 
elegant  appearance  in  spring,  but  scarcely  lasting  a  fortnight.  The  fruit  is 
small,  black,  austere,  and  bitter,  with  a  large  corrugated  nut.  "  Birds  of 
several  kinds  soon  devour  this  fruit,  which  is  nauseous,  and  probably  dan- 
gerous to  mankind ;  though,  perhaps,  like  that  of  the  cherry  laurel,  not  of 
so  deadly  a  quality  as  the  essential  oil  or  distilled  water  of  the  leaves." 
(Eng.  Flora,  ii.  p.  354.)  The  tree  grows  rapidly  when  young,  attaining  the 
height  of  10ft.  or  12ft.  in  5  or  6  years;  and,  as  it  has  a  loose  head,  and  bears 
pruning,  it  allows  the  grass  to  grow  under  it. 

Geography,  History,  Sf-c.  The  bird  cherry  is  found  wild  in  woods  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  north-west  of  Asia.  It  grows  on  Mount  Cauca- 
sus, in  Russia,  in  Siberia  as  far  as  lat.  62°  N.,  in  Lapland  as  far  as  lat.  70°  N., 
and  in  Kamtschatka.  It  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  England,  and  in 
many  places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  north  of  England,  according 
to  Winch,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  1600ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  common  as  an  undergrowth,  in  native  woods,  more  particularly 
in  tolerably  dry  soils.  It  was  known  to  Theophrastus  (see  p.  17.);  and  seems 
to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Matthiolus  on  the  Continent,  and  by  Gerard  in 
Britain.  Gerard  says  that,  in  his  time,  it  grew  wild  in  the  woods  of  Kent, 
where  it  was  used  as  a  stock  to  graft  cherries  on,  more  particularly  the 
Flanders  cherry.  In  Lancashire,  he  says,  it  was  found  in  almost  every  hedge. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  hard  and  yellowish,  and,  in  a  green  state, 
it  has  a  disagreeable  bitter  odour  and  taste ;  whence  the  French  name  putiet, 
from  puer.  It  is  much  sought  after  in  France  by  the  cabinetmakers  and 
turners,  who  increase  the  beauty  of  its  veining  by  sawing  out  the  boards  dia- 
gonally, that  is,  obliquely  across  the  trunk,  instead  of  parallel  with  its  length. 
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The  fruit,  though  nauseous  to  the  taste  when  eaten  t'resh  from  the  tree,  gives* 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  brandy;  and  is  sometimes  added  to  home-made  wines. 
In  Sweden  and  Lapland,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  the  bruised  fruit  is 
fermented,  and  a  powerful  spirit  distilled  from  it.  A  strong  decoction  of  the 
bark  is  considered  by  the  Finlanders  as  antisyphilitic.  Sheep, goats,  and  swine 
eat  the  leaves :  cows  are  fond  of  them,  but  horses  refuse  them.  (Liti.)  In 
Britain,  the  principal  use  of  the  G'erasus  Padus  is  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and 
few  make  a  finer  appearance  than  it  does,  either  when  in  flower,  in  April  and 
May  ;  or  in  August,  when  covered  with  its  pendent  racemes  of  black  fruit.  It 
comes  into  flower  a  little  before  the  ornamental  crab  trees,  and  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Sorbus  aucuparia  and  the  Acer  julatanoides. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  $c.  The  bird  cherry  prefers  a  dry  soil ;  but  it 
will  not  thrive  on  such  poor  ground  as  the  perfumed  cherry.  It  will  grow  in 
almost  any  situation ;  but,  to  attain  a  timber-like  size,  it  requires  the  shelter 
either  of  a  favourable  locality,  or  of  adjoining  trees.  The  species  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  which  should  be  treated  in  alV  respects  like  those  of  C.  Mahaleh. 
The  red-fruited  variety,  which  is  properly  a  race,  will  frequently  come  true 
from  seed ;  as,  doubtless,  will  the  early-flowering  and  late-flowering  varieties, 
which  may  be  observed  in  copse  woods  where  this  tree  abounds.  C.  P. 
bracteosa  Ser.y  which  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  and  one  which  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection,  both  on  account  of  its  large  racemes  of  flowers  and 
its  fruit,  will  most  certainly  be  continued  by  grafting  or  budding. 

Accidents  and  Diseases.  The  leaves  of  the  bird  cherry  seem  to  be  more 
relished  by  the  caterpillars  of  moths  and  butterflies,  than  those  of  other 
species  of  the  genus.  This  may  be  observed  where  plants  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  they  may  frequently  be  seen,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  almost  entirely  denuded  of  leaves,  while  other  species  of  C'erasus  around 
them  have  their  leaves  uninjured.  In  Belgium,  where  the  tree  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  natural  woods,  and  where  the  caterpillars  are  collected  at 
certain  seasons,  in  conformity  with  the  provincial  laws  established  for  the 
preservation  of  forests,  this  tree  is  always  found  much  more  injured  by  them 
than  any  other.  Hence,  a  writer  in  a  Bavarian  agricultural  journal  recom- 
mends planting  in  orchards  one  bird  cherry  in  every  square  of  100  or  200 
yards  ;  to  which  tree,  he  says,  all  the  moths  and  butterflies  will  be  attracted, 
and  on  which  they  will  deposit  their  eggs.  The  appearance  of  the  bird 
cherry,  he  says,  will  soon  become  hideous,  but  the  fruit  trees  will  be  safe. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.i.  p.  81.) 

Statistics.  The  largest  bird  cherry  tree  that  we  know  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at 
Syon,  where  it  is  36ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  11  in.  in  diameter.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  14  years 
planted,  it  is  17ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,~SO  years  planted,  it  is  22  ft.  high  In  Worcester- 
shire, at  Croome,  40  years  planted,  it  is  35ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden, 
15  years  planted,  it  is  22  ft.  high  ;  in  Banffshire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  40ft.  high  ;  in  Clackmannan- 
shire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  12  years  planted,  it  is  15ft.  high  ;  in  Perthshire,  at 
Taymouth,  18  years  planted,  it  is  30ft  high.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  mentions,  in  Ins,  Essays  on  Na- 
tural History,  two  hag-berries  growing  together  in  the  parterre  below  the  terrace  at  Drumlanrig,  in 
Nithsdale,  in  1773.  They  were  then  about  70  years  old,  about  40  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  of  the  largest 
measured  8  ft.  in  circumference.  The  trees  were  at  that  time  vigorous  ;  but,  on  our  sending  to  en- 
quire after  them  in  1834,  we  found  they  no  longer  existed,  and  that  the  time  when  they  fell,  or  were 
cut  down,  was  unknown.  In  Forfarshire,  at  Kinnordy,  there  are  some  large  specimens. 

¥  23.  C.  VIRGINI AVN A  Michx.     The  Virginian  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Araer,  1.  p.  285. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  539.  ;  Hook.   Fl.  Bor.   Amer.,  1. 

p.  169.  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  515. 
Synonymes.     Primus  rubra  Ait.  Hort.  AYm.,  1st  «l,  2.  p.  162.,   Willd.  Abb.,   238.  t.  5.  f.  1. ;  P.  arguta 

Bigelovo  in  Litt.  ;  Ccrisier  de  Virginie,  Fr.  ;  Virginische  Kirsche,  Gcr. ;  Wild  Cherry  Tree,  Amer. 
E*gra*i*g$.  Willd.  Abb.,  238.  t.  5.  f.  1. ;  Michx.  Fl.  Arb.  Amer.,  2.  t.  88.  ;  our^'.  418. ;  and  the  plate 

of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  doubly  toothed,  smooth ;  the 
petiole  bearing  about  4  glands.  Racemes  straight,  petals  round.  Fruit  red. 
Different  from  the  Primus  virginiana  of  Miller,  which  is  C.  (v.)  serotina. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  539.)  A  tree,  attaining  a  large  size  in  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  Canada.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1724,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June. 

Description,  iSv.  This  tree,  which  is  seldom  found,  in  England,  higher  than 
30ft.  or  40ft.,  grows,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  height  of  80ft.  or 
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100  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of  3  ft.  or  4- ft.  in  diameter,  rising  straight  and  erect  to 
the  height  of  26ft.,  or  nearly  .SO  it.     It  varies   much  in  .size  in  different  cli- 
mates and  soils;  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  «t  .  . 
being  only  about  20ft.  high  on  the  sandy  plains 
of  the  Saskatchawan  ;  and,  on  the  (Treat  Slave 
Lake,  in  lat.  62°,  seldom  exceeding  the  height 
of  5ft.     The  bark  is  so  peculiar,  that  the  tree 
can   be  known  by  it,  even  when  without  its 
-,  or  when  its  branches  are  too  far  above 
the  eye  for  the  leaves  to  be  examined  indivi- 
dually.    The   general   surface  of  the  bark  is 
smooth  ;  but  it  is  blackish  and  rough,  and  de- 
taches itself  in  narrow  semicircular  plates,  which 
are  hard  and  thick,  and  adhere  a  time  to  the 
trunk  before  dropping  off.    The  leaves  are  5  in. 
or  6  in.  in  length,  oval,  acuminate,  very  much 
pointed,  and  of  a  beautiful,   smooth,  shining      ^$jjj&    ^ijj^jf  XY~" 
green,  with  small  reddish  glands  at  the  base.      ^ O        «^j 
It  has  been  remarked,  in  America,  that  the 

leaves  are  more  subject  to  be  eaten  by  caterpillars  than  those  of  any 
other  tree.  It  appears  that  Linnaeus  considered  the  P.  virginiana  as  a 
variety  of  the  common  bird  cherry  j  and  Seringe,  in  De  Candolle's  Prodro- 
mus,  also  expresses  a  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  a  variety  of  that  species. 
To  those  who  have  seen  the  two  trees  known  by  these  names  in  the  London 
gardens  growing  together,  there  can  be  so  little  doubt  on  the  subject,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  Prunus  virginiana  of  Linnaeus,  and  C. 
virginiana  of  De  Candolle,  must  be  a  different  plant  from  the  C.  virginiana  of 
British  gardens.  The  two  species  are  easily  distinguished,  in  all  their  stages, 
by  their  wood,  which  is  much  darker,  and  more  robust,  in  C.  Padus,  than  in 
C.  virginiana  ;  by  their  leaves,  which  are  rough,  thick,  and  not  shining  in  the 
former;  while  in  the  latter  they  are  thin,  smooth,  and  shining.  The  leaves 
of  C.  virginiana  remain  on  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  sometimes  till  spring, 
retaining  their  colour  till  they  drop  off;  so  that  the  tree  may  be  considered  as 
sub-evergreen  ;  while  those  of  C.  Padus  become  yellow  in  August,  about  the 
time  the  fruit  ripens,  and  soon  afterwards  drop  off.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  is  of 
opinion  that  Michaux  has  confounded  C.  virginiana  with  C.  serotina;  but, 
as  we  believe  them  to  be  both  the  same,  this  is  to  us  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence. If  they  are  not  distinct  species,  they  are,  at  all  events,  very  distinct 
races. 

Geography,  History,  tfc.  In  the  Atlantic  states  of  America,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  west,  this  cherry  is  more  or  less  abundant,  as  the  soil  and  climate 
are  more  or  less  favourable  to  its  growth  ;  to  which  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat  in  the  seasons,  and  of  dryness  and  humidity  in  the  soil,  are  alike  unfa- 
vourable. It  abounds  in  the  Illinois,  in  Genessee,  and  in  Upper  Canada;  but 
is  nowhere  more  profusely  multiplied,  nor  more  fully  developed,  than  beyond 
the  mountains  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  In  the  state 
of  Maine,  where  the  winter  is  long  and  intense,  it  hardly  exceeds  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 
in  height,  and  from  Sin.  to  12 in.  in  diameter.  In  the  southern  and  maritime 
parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  where  the  summer  is  intensely  hot, 
and  where  the  soil  is  generally  arid  and  sandy,  it  is  rarely  seen ;  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  the  ground  is  too  wet,  its  dimensions  are  stinted;  but 
in  the  upper  parts  of  these  states,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the  soil 
more  fertile,  it  is  sufficiently  common,  though  less  multiplied  there  than  in 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Wherever  it  abounds,  it  is  found  associated  with 
^iieri-us  macTocarpa,  Juglans  nigra,  Gledftschu  triacanthos,  {7'lmus  riibrn, 
and  (Jymnncladus  canadensis;  forming  immense  masses  of  forest,  which  it 
adonis  l.y  its  beautiful  flowers  in  May,  and  which  it  contributes  to  stock  with 
birds,  by  the  great  nourishment  which  it  affords  to  them  with  its  fruits  in 
August,  September,  and  October.  The  Virginian  bird  cherry  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  North  American  trees  brought  to  England  ;  the 
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species,  or  its  variety  C.  (v.)  serotina,  having  been  cultivated  by  Parkinson 
in  1629,  under  the  name  of  the  Virginian  cherry  bay.  The  species  is  now 
very  general  in  British  collections ;  and  in  some  places  in  Surrey,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey  and  at  Deepdene,  it  appears  as  if 
naturalised ;  plants  springing  up  abundantly  in  the  woods  and  in  the  wastes, 
from  nuts  dropped  by  the  birds. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  Virginian  bird  cherry  is  of  a  light 
red  tint,  which  deepens  with  age.  It  is  compact,  fine-grained,  and  takes  a 
brilliant  polish  ;  it  is  also  not  liable  to  warp  when  perfectly  seasoned.  In 
America,  it  is  extensively  used  by  cabinetmakers  for  every  species  of  furni- 
ture; and,  when  chosen  near  the  ramification  of  the  trunk,  it  rivals  mahogany 
in  beauty.  The  wood  is  generally  preferred  to  that  of  the  black  walnut,  the  dun 
colour  of  which,  in  time,  becomes  nearly  black.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
it  is  employed  in  ship-building ;  and  the  French  of  Illinois  use  it  for  the  felloes 
of  wheels.  The  fruit  is  employed  to  make  a  cordial,  by  infusion  in  rum  or 
brandy,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar.  The  bark  is  bitter 
and  aromatic,  its  taste  being  strong,  penetrating,  and  not  disagreeable.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  useful  tonic,  and  appears  to  possess,  in  some  degree,  narcotic 
and  antispasmodic  properties.  The  latter  quality  is  strongest  in  the  recent 
state  of  the  bark,  and  in  the  distilled  water.  (Michaux,  iii.  p.  155.)  In 
Europe,  C.  virginiana  is  planted  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and,  as  such, 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection ;  and  it  should  be  planted  in  every 
shrubbery  or  wood  where  it  is  desirable  to  attract  frugivorous  singing  birds. 
For  soil,  situation,  propagation,  culture,  &c.,  see  C.  Padus. 

Statistics.  The  largest  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  where 
there  is  a  tree  upwards  of  30  ft.  high.  There  are,  also,  large  trees  at  Syon,  at  Deepdene,  at  Lyne 
Grove,  and  St.  Anne's  Hill.  The  handsomest  young  tree  of  this  kind  that  we  know  is  in  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  grounds  at  Chiswick  ;  where,  after  being  8  years  planted,  it  has  attained  the  height 
of  25  ft.,  forming  a  singularly  rich  and  graceful  tree.  (See  the  statistics  of  C.  (v.)  ser6tina.)  The  price 
of  seedlings,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  50s.  per  hundred,  and  of  large  plants  \s.  6d.  each  j  at  Boll- 
wyller,  seedlings  are  15  francs  a  hundred,  and  large  plants  1  franc  each. 

%  24.  C.  (v.)  SERO'TINA  Lois.     The  \ate-Jlowering,  or  American,  Bird 
Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  3. ;  Dec.  Prod  ,  2.  p.  540. ;  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  515. 
Synonymes.     Prunus  serotina  Willd.  Abb.,  239. ;  P.  virginiana  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2. 
Engravings.     Willd.  Abb.,  239.  t  5.  f.  2.  ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  48. ;  and  our  Jig.  419. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  rather  coriaceous,  glossy,  serrated  ; 
the  teeth  imbricate,  very  numerous,  and  the  lowest  ones  indistinctly 
glanded ;  midrib  downy  at  its  base.  Floral  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base. 
Racemes  loose.  Fruit  black.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  540.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  introduced  in  1629. 

Variety. 

3f  C.  s.  2  retusa  Ser.  —  Leaves  obovate,  round,  very  obtuse,  almost  retuse, 
slightly  villose  beneath ;  midrib  hairy  above  and  below.  A  native 
of  South  America.  (Dec.  Prod.,'\\.  p. 540.) 

Description,  $c.  This  sort  so  closely  resem- 
bles C.  virginiana,  that  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  their  being  one  and  the  same  species. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes  :  "  That  Michaux 
and  others  have  confounded  the  C.  serotina  and 
the  C.  virginiana  is  quite  certain  ;  but  it  is  still 
with  me  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  how  far  the 
two  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  species.  The 
serratures  and  tufts  of  hair  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  are,  undoubtedly,  variable ;  and 
we  know  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  foliage  of  our  own  6'erasus  Padus; 
a  species  so  nearly  allied  to  this,  that  Seringe 
(in  De  Candolle's  Prodromus)  seems  to  doubt 
if  it  be  really  distinct."  (Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i. 
p.  170.)  By  comparing  the  trees  in  the  Lon- 
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don  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  at  Syon, 
we  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  anything  like  a  specific  distinction,  or 
even  sufficient  to  constitute  a  race. 

Statistics.  Under  the  name  of  ('.  serotina,  we  have  received  the  dimensions  of  several  trees,  which 
we  consider  as  those  of  C.  virginiana ;  but  we  have  placed  them  under  this  head,  in  conformity  with 
tlu-  nanu-sent  us.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  -K)  years  planted, and  35ft.  high.  In  Buckinghamshire, 
at  Temple  House,  40  years  planted,  and  :30  ft.  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  6  years  planted, 
and  10ft  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Grimstone,  13  years  planted,  and  'M  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in 
Stirlingshire,  at  Callander  Park,  16  years  planted,  and  20  tl.  high.  In  France,  at  Barres,  13  years  planted, 
and  18ft.  high.  In  Switzerland,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Geneva,  35ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  9$  in. 
in  diameter.  Price  as  in  C.  virginiana. 

*  2o.  C.  (v.)  CAPO'LLIN  Dec.     The  Capollin  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  539.  ,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  515. 

Synonymes.     Prilnus   virginiana  Flora  Mexic.  ic.  and  MSS.  ;   P.  canade"nsis  Mac.  et  Seste,  Pi.  Mix. 

Ic.  ined..    Hern.  Mex.,  95. 
Engravings.    Fl.  Mex.  icon.  ined. ;  PI.  Mex.  icon.  ined.  ;  Hern.  Mex.  Icon.,  95. ;  and  our  Jig.  420. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.     Leaves  lanceolate,  420 

serrated,  and  glabrous,  resembling 
in  form,  and  nearly  in  size,  those  of 
Salix  fragilis.  Racemes  lateral  and 
terminal.  Fruit  globose,  resembling, 
in  form  and  colour,  that  of  C.  syl- 
vestris.  A  native  of  Mexico,  in  tem- 
perate and  cold  places.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  539.)  Seringe  doubts  whether 
the  racemes  are  not  slightly  com- 
pound. Those  produced  on  a  plant 
bearing  the  name  of  this  species,  in 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  are  not.  Its  leaves,  also, 
are  much  too  broad  and  elliptical 
to  resemble  those  of  S.  fragilis  ;  but 
the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the 
whole  tree,  bear  so  much  resem- 
blance to  C.  virginiana,  that  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  only  a  variety 
of  that  species,  but  of  larger  and 
more  luxuriant  growth.  There  are  plants  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  in  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  Hammersmith  Nur- 
sery, which  come  into  leaf,  flower,  and  drop  their  leaves,  at  the  same  time 
as  C.  virginiana;  but  a  vigorous  tree,  against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  flowers  and  fruits  freely,  retains  its  leaves  nearly  all 
the  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  it  receives  from  the  wall.  This 
variety  appears  to  have  been  introduced  in  1820,  by  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society ;  and  it  certainly  deserves  culture  with  C.  virginiana,  in 
preference  to  C.  serotina,  on  account  of  its  greater  distinctness.  The  bark 
is  said  to  be  employed,  in  Mexico,  as  a  febrifuge. 

i  26.  C.  (v.)  CANADE'NSIS  Lois.     The  Canadian  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  3.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  539. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  515. 

Si/nonymes.    Prunus  canad^nsis  WUld.  So.,  2.  p.  986.,   Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  330. 

Engraving.    Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  158.  f.  4. 

Spec.  Char.,SfC.  Leaves  glandless ;  the  disk  broadly  lanceolate,  tapered  into  the  petiole,  wrinkled, 
downy,  and  green  upon  both  surfaces.  A  native  of  North  America.  (Dec.  Prod.,i\.  p.  539.)  Pursh 
says,  "  I  strongly  suspect  this  to  be  nothing  more  than  P.  hyemalis."  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel, 
and  in  Don's  Miller,  it  is  characterised  as  a  bird  cherry  tree;  and  in  the  latter  as  growing  to  the 
height  of  20ft.  or  30  ft. ;  and  as  having  been  introduced  in  1820,  and  producing  its  white  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  We  have  never  seen  the  plant. 

«  27.  C.  NEPALE'NSIS  Ser.    The  Nepal  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.    Seringe  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  540. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  515. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  resembling  in  form  those  of  Salix  fragilis  ;  long,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rate, with  blunt  teeth,  glabrous,  whitish  beneath  ;  the  veins  much  reticulated;  and  the  axils  of  the 
larger  of  them  hairy.  Peduncle  short,  and,  as  well  as  the  rachis,  slightly  villose.  Calyx  glabrous 
A  native  of  Nepal.  (Dec.  /'nxt.,  ii.  p.  540.)  In  Don's  Miller,  this  species  of  bird  cherry  it  said  to 
have  been  introduced  in  1RQO  ;  but  we  have  never  seen  a  plant  of  it. 
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B.  Species  of  Bird  Cherry  Trees  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

*t  C.  paniculata  Lois.  (N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p,  7.),  P.  paniculata  Thunb.,  not 
of  Bot.  Reg.,  is  said  to  be  a  Japan  tree,  resembling  C.  Mahdleb,  but  differing 
in  having  larger  and  more  spreading  panicles,  smaller  flowers,  and  longer 
leaves,  which  are  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  acutely  serrated. 

¥  C.acuminata  Wall.  (PL  Ear.  Asiat.,  ii.  p.  78."  t.  181.)  is  a  Nepal  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20ft.  or  30ft.,  with  the  flowers  in  axillary  racemes, 
and  nodding,  a  little  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

¥  C.  mo/lis  Dougl.  (Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  169.)  is  a  tree,  from  12ft.  to 
24  ft.  in  height,  with  the  racemes  of  flowers  short,  and  pubescently  tomentose. 
The  leaves  obovate-oblong,  crenated,  and  pubescent  beneath ;  and  the  fruit 
ovate.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  on  subalpine 
hills,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Columbia,  and  also  near  its  mouth.  It 
resembles  C.  pube'scens  (see  p.  705. )  in  habit;  and  has,  like  it,  the  young 
shoots  dark  brown  and  downy. 

3fe  C.  emargindta  Dougl.  (Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  169.)  is  a  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  6ft.  or  8ft.,  with  its  flowers  in  corymbose  racemes;  oval, 
serrulated,  glabrous  leaves ;  and  globose  fruit,  astringent  to  the  taste.  The 
leaves  are  2 in.  long;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  wood  red,  with  white 
spots.  It  is  found  wild  about  the  upper  part  of  the  Columbia  river,  especially 
about  the  Kettle  Falls. 

¥  C.  capriclda  G.  Don.  The  Goat-killing  Bird  Cherry.  Prunus  capricida  Wall., 
P.  undulata  Hamilt.  in  D.  Doris  Prod.  Nepal.,  p.  239. ;  C.  undulata  Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  540.  Leaves  elliptic,  acuminated,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  quite 
entire,  with  undulately  curled  margins.  Petioles  glandulous.  Racemes  either 
solitary  or  aggregate  by  threes,  many-flowered,  glabrous,  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  (Doris  Mill.,\\.  p.  515.)  A  handsome  showy  tree,  probably  evergreen, 
a  native  of  Nepal,  at  Narainhetty;  where  the  leaves  are  found  to  contain  so 
large  a  quantity  of  prussic  acid  as  to  kill  the  goats  which  browse  upon  them. 
Royle  seems  to  consider  C.  undulata  and  C.  capricida  as  distinct  species;  and 
he  observes  that  these,  and  "  C.  cornuta,  remarkable  for  its  pod-like  mon- 
strosity, are  handsome  showy  trees,  growing  on  lofty  mountains,  and  worthy 
of  introduction  into  England."  (Royle' s  Illust.,  p.  205.) 

¥  C.  elliptica  Lois.  (N.  Du  Ham.,  \.  p.  4.),  Prunus  elliptica  Thunb.,  is 
described  in  the  Flora  Japonica,  p.  199.,  as  a  tree,  with  elliptic,  serrated,  veiny, 
glabrous  leaves,  and  drupes  about  the  size  of  a  small  grape. 

§  in.    Laurocerasi.      The  Laut "el-Cher VT/  Trees. 
Sect.  Char.    Evergreen.    Flowers  in  racemes. 

f  28.  C.  LUSITA'NICA  Lois.     The  Portugal  Laurel  Cherry,  or  common 
Portugal  Laurel. 

Identification.     Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p. '5. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  540.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  516. 
Synonymes.    Prunus  lusitanica  Lin.  Sp.t  678. ;  the  Cherry  Bay  ;  Cerisier  Laurier  du  Portugal,  Fr.  ; 

Azareiro,  Portuguese. 
Engravings.     Mill.  Ic.,  131.  t.  196.  f.  1. ;  Dill.  Elth.,  193.  t.  159.  f.  193. ;  our  fig.  421. ;  and  the  plate  of 

the  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Evergreen.  Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate, 
glandless.  Racemes  upright,  axillary,  longer  than  the  leaves.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  540.)  An  evergreen  low  tree,  introduced  in  1648,  the  native  country 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Portugal,  or  the  Azores. 

Variety. 

1  C.  /.  2  Hixa  Ser.  Prtinus  Hixa  Broussonet,  according  to  Willd.  Enum., 
p.  517.;  P.  multiglandulosa  Cav.  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,  1801,  3.  p.  59.— 
Leaves  larger,  with,  according  to  Willdenow,  their  lowest  teeth 
glanded.  Racemes  elongate.  Flowers  more  loosely  disposed. 
Spontaneous  in  the  islands  of  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  and  Palma. 
Mr.  P.  B.  Webb  informs  us  that  this  tree,  in  its  native  localities, 
attains  the  height  of  60ft.  or  70ft.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Britain. 
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Description.      The  Portugal  laurel  has 

an  erect  stem,  regularly  branched  on  every  /<     ^ 

side;  seldom  exceeding  20  ft.  in  height; 
but  in  favourable  situations,  when  pruned 
to  a  single  stem,  attaining  the  height  of 
30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  or  upwards.  It  is  generally, 
however,  seen  as  an  immense  bush.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  is  white  or  greyish,  and 
that  of  the  young  branches  of  a  shining 
purplish  black.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  the  flowers,  which  appear  in 
June,  and  are  in  long  bunches,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  oval  berries  of  a  dark  purple 
when  ripe.  The  tree  grows  freely  in  any 
soil  that  is  very  dry  and  poor,  or  very 
wet.  It  flowers  and  ripens  its  seeds  freely 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but 
rarely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
where  it  requires  protection  during  winter.  It  is  not  of  rapid  growth,  seldom 
making  shoots  more  than  9  in.  or  10  in.  in  length;  but,  when  planted  in  good 
free  soil,  and  trained  to  a  single  stem,  plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
will  reach  the  height  of  from  12ft.  to  15ft.  in  10  years. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  The  Portugal  laurel  was  received  from  Portugal  about 
1648,  the  date  of  its  culture  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  According  to  the 
Kew  Catalogue,  it  is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  Madeira ;  and  according  to  the 
Nouucau  Du  Hamcl,  of  Portugal  and  Pennsylvania.  That  it  is  not  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  appears  certain,  from  its  not  being  included  in  any  of  the 
different  American  floras  that  have  been  published.  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  informs 
us  that,  in  1827,  he  found  the  common  Portugal  laurel,  on  the  Serra  de 
Gerez,  in  Portugal,  growing  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  forming 
a  small  tree,  from  13ft.  to  20ft.  high:  the  hixa  he  found  growing  along 
with  it,  and  forming  a  tree  from  60ft.  to  70ft.  high.  The  Portugal  laurel 
soon  became  a  favourite  in  Britain ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century,  this  plant,  the  common  laurel,  and  the  holly  were  almost 
the  only  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  procurable  in  British  nurseries ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  planted  every  where.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  the  Portugal  laurel  is  rather  tender,  seldom  ripening  its  fruit, 
and  frequently  having  its  young  shoots  killed  back  by  the  frost ;  and  in 
Germany  it  is  almost  every  where  a  green-house  shrub.  The  original  tree, 
in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  perhaps  the  first  of  the  species  that  was 
planted  in  Britain  (unless  there  was  one  also  in  the  Eltham  Botanic  Garden, 
from  which  the  plant  was  figured  in  the  Hortus  Elthamensis^),  was  cut  down 
about  1826.  It  was  about  25  ft.  or  30ft.  high ;  and  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  was  nearly  2  ft.  in  diameter. 

Properties  and  Uses,  Soil,  <$rc.  In  Britain,  it  is  generally  planted  solely  as 
an  ornamental  evergreen;  but  sometimes  hedges  are  formed  of  it  in  mnxTv- 
grounds  and  flower-gardens.  The  berries  are  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  and,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  common  laurel,  form  a  favourite  food  for  pheasants. 
What  renders  the  tree  particularly  valuable,  Miller  observes,  is  its  being  "  so 
very  hardy  as  to  defy  the  severest  cold  of  this  country ;  for,  in  the  hard  frost 
of  1740,  when  almost  every  other  evergreen  tree  and  shrub  was  severely 
pinched,  the  Portugal  laurels  retained  their  verdure,  and  seemed  to  have  felt 
no  injury."  (Diet.,  6th  edit.  p.  5.)  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  which,  before  and  after  sowing,  are  treated  like  those  of  the  common 
wild  cherry  (C.  sylvestris),  or  those  of  the  bird  cherry  (C.  Padus). 

Statistics.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  at  Syon,  there  are  several  Portugal  laurels,  18ft. 
and  upwards  in  height,  and  with  trunks  18  in.  in  diameter;  and  at  Charlton  House,  an  old  tree 
girts  7ft.  Sin.  at  1  It.  from  the  ground;  but  the  largest  Portugal  laurel  in  England  is  at  Cobham 
Hall,  in  Kent,  where  it  is  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2ft.  in  diameter;  and  at  Eastwell  Park,  in 
the  same  county,  there  is  a  tree,  or  rather  hush,  which,  when  we  saw  it  in  the  autumn  ol  is-j.j. 
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was  covered  with  fruit,  presenting  one  hemispherical  mass  of  spikes.  In  1835,  this  mass  measured 
30ft.  high,  and  57  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hampshire,  at  Alresford,  30  years  planted,  it  is  17  ft  high; 
at  Leigh  Park,  7  years  planted,  it  is  13ft.  high.  In  Herefordshire,  at  Stoke  Edith  Park,  it  is 
30ft  high,  with  a  trunk  2£ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  48ft  In  Lancashire, 
at  Latham  House,  60  years  planted,  it  is  19ft  high,  diameter  of  the  head  39  ft.  In  Derbyshire,  at 
Foston  Hall,  80  years  planted,  it  is  17  ft.  high,  with  a  head  16  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Oxfordshire,  at 
Blenheim,  it  is  17  ft.  high,  with  a  head  100ft  in  diameter.  In  Staffordshire,  at  Sandwell  Park,  30ft. 
high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  27ft.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Hornby  Castle,  60  years  planted,  22ft. 
high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  54  ft  ;  at  Cannon  Hall,  23ft  high,  and  the  d'iameter  of  the  head 
63ft.  In  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  at  (iosford  House,  30  years  planted,  it  is  20ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  head  30ft.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Brucefield,  30  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2J  ft,  and  of  the  head 
33  ft.  ;  at  Rozelle,  22  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  35  ft.  In  Berwickshire,  at 
the  Hirsel,  30  years  planted,  and  17  ft.  high.  In  Renfrewshire,  at  Erskine  House,  20  ft.  high.  In 
Angusshire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  30  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  22  in.,  and  of 
the  head  36ft. ;  at  Old  Montrose,  60  years  planted,  and  35  ft.  high.  In  Banff'shirej  at  Gordon  Castle, 
45ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  57ft.  In  Clackmannanshire,  at  the  Dollar 
Institution,  12  years  planted,  and  ]2ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  10ft. 
In  Fifeshire,  at  Dysart  House,  14ft.  high,  with  a  hemispherical  head  25ft.  in  diameter;  at  Largo 
House,  a  tree  with  a  head 40 ft.  in  diameter ;  at  Raith,  4  trees,  32  years  planted,  were  measured  by 
Mr.  Sang  in  1819,  and  the  girt  was  found  to  vary  from  3ft  10  in.,  to  5  ft.  2  in.,  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  (Plant.  Kal.,  p.  558.)  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  100  years  planted,  and  40ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2|  ft,  and  of  the  head  60ft.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthrie  Castle,  3ri  years 
planted,  and  33  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft.  ;  at  West  Plean,  24  years 
planted,  and  22  ft.  high  ;  at  Sanchie,  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  29  ft 
In  Ireland,  at  Kilkenny,  in  Woodstock  Park,  70  years  planted,  and  31  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  3ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  58  ft.  In  Wicklow,  at  Shelton  Abbey,  40  years  planted,  and  35  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2£  ft.,  and  of  the  head  39  ft.  In  Antrim,  at  Antrim  Castle,  150 
years  planted,  18ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  7in.,  and  of  the  head  36ft.  In  Fermanagh, 
at  Florence  Court,  40  years  planted,  and  32  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  22  ft 
In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  50  years  planted,  and  35ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of 
the  head  35 ft. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Seedling  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  5s.  per 
100;  transplanted  plants,  a  foot  high,  20*.  per  100;  and  berries  14s.  per 
bushel :  at  Bolhvyller,  where  it  requires  protection  during  winter,  plants  are 
1  franc  50  cents  each;  and  at  New  York,  where  it  is  also  tender,  plants  are 
1  dollar  each. 

•  29.  C.  LAUROCE'RASUS  Lois.    The  Laurel  Cherry,  or  common  Laurel. 

Identification.     Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  6. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  540. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  516. 
Synonymes.     Prunus  Laurocerasus  Lin.  Sp.,  678.  ;  Cherry  Bay,  Cherry  Laurel;  Laurier  au  Lait, 

Laurier  Cerisier,  Laurier  Amandier,  Fr.  ;  Kirsche  Lorbeer,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Blackw.  Herb.,  t.  512. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  346.  1. 133.  ;  and  our  fig.  422. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate-lanceolate,  remotely 
serrate,  bearing  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  disk  2 — 4  glands.  Racemes 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Fruit  ovate-acute.  Brought  from  Trebisond,  in 
Asia  Minor,  into  Europe,  in  1576.  (Dec.  Prod.,u.  p. 540.) 

Varieties. 

*  C.  L.  2  vaiiegata  Hort. — Leaves  variegated  with  either  white  or  yellow. 

*  C.  L.  3  angustifolia  Hort.,  with  leaves  about  a  third  part  of  the  width  of 

those  of  the  species,  and  a 
more  dwarf-growing  plant.  A 
very  distinct  variety,  which 
seldom,  if  ever,  flowers.  In 
some  nurseries,  it  is  called 
Hartogz'0  capensis,  though  this 
latter  is  a  totally  different 
plant.  (See  p. 495.  and  p.  504.) 

Description.  The  common  laurel, 
though  it  will  grow  as  high  as  the  Por- 
tugal laurel,  is,  in  its  habit,  decidedly 
a  shrub.  It  is  known  at  once  from 
all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  by 
the  largeness  of  its  smooth,  yellowish . 
green,  shining  leaves,  which  in  colour^ 
resemble  those  of  the  common  orange ; 
and  in  both  colour  and  magnitude,  and 
somewhat,  also,  in  form,  those  of  the 
broad-leaved  variety  of  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora.  The  young  shoots,  and  petioles 
of  the  leaves,  are  of  a  pale  green,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  young  shoots 
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of  any  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  growth  of  the  common  laurel  is  rapid 
for  an  evergreen,  being  at  the  rate  of  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  a  year ;  but,  as  the 
shoots  extend  in  length,  they  do  not  increase  proportionately  in  thickness,  and 
hence  they  recline ;  so  that  plants  with  branches  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  length, 
though  gigantic  in  size,  still  retain  the  character  of  prostrate  shrubs.  In 
England  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  October.  Not- 
withstanding the  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  this  plant  in  ordinary  seasons, 
it  suffers  a  great  deal  more  from  very  severe  frosts  than  the*  Portugal 
laurel,  and  is  sometimes  killed  down  to  the  ground,  which  the  latter  never  is 
in  England. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  The  common  laurel  is  found  wild  in  woody  and 
subalpine  regions  in  Caucasus,  on  the  mountains  of  Persia,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
where,  according  to  Pallas,  it  forms  a  large  evergreen  shrub,  flowering  in 
April.  It  was  first  received  by  Clusius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1576, 
from  David  Ungnad  (then  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  Con- 
stantinople), with  some  other  rare  trees  and  shrubs  ;  which  all  perished  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  carelessness  of  those  who  brought  them, 
except  this  plant  and  a  horsechestnut.  It  was  sent  by  the  name  of  Trabison 
curmasi,  or  the  date,  or  plum,  of  Trebisond,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Clusius  relates  that  the  plant  of  laurel  was  almost  dead  when 
it  arrived ;  but  he  put  it  into  a  stove  exactly  as  it  came,  in  the  same  tub,  and 
with  the  same  earth.  In  the  April  following  he  took  it  out,  cut  off  all  the 
dead  and  withered  branches,  and  set  it  in  a  shady  place.  In  the  autumn  it 
began  to  push  from  the  root ;  he  then  removed  the  living  part  into  another 
tub,  and  took  great  care  of  it.  When  it  was  advanced  in  growth,  he  laid 
down  the  branches,  which  took  root,  and  he  distributed  the  plants  which  he 
thus  raised  among  his  friends  and  men  of  eminence.  Such  was  the  origin, 
in  Europe,  of  a  shrub  now  become  so  common  every  where.  Clusius's  plant 
died  without  flowering;  but  another,  which  he  gave  to  Aicholtz,  flowered  in 
May,  1583 ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  it  flowered  with  Joachim  Came- 
rarius,  at  Nuremberg.  Parkinson,  in  his  Paradisus,  published  in  1629,  says 
he  had  a  plant  of  the  bay  cherry,  as  he  calls  it,  by  the  friendly  gift  of  Master 
James  Cole,  a  merchant  of  London,  then  lately  deceased;  a  great  lover  of  all 
rarities,  who  had  it  growing  with  him  at  his  country-house  in  Highgate,  where 
it  had  flowered  divers  times,  and  borne  ripe  fruit  also.  He  describes  Master 
Cole's  "as  a  fair  tree,"  which  he  defended  from  the  bitterness  of  the  weather 
by  casting  a  blanket  over  the  top  thereof  every  year,  thereby  the  better  to  pre- 
serve it.  In  the  first  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  the  laurel  is 
not  mentioned  ;  but  in  the  appendix  to  Johnson's  enlarged  edition,  published 
in  1633,  it  is  said  that  the  cherry  bay  "  is  now  got  into  many  of  our  choice  Eng- 
lish gardens,  where  it  is  well  respected  for  the  beauty  of  the  leaues,  and  their 
lasting,  or  continuall,  greennesse."  Evelyn,  in  the  1st  edition  of  his  Sylva, 
published  in  1664,  says  that  "  this  rare  tree  was  first  brought  from  Civita 
Vecchia,  in  1614,  by  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  wife  to  that  illustrious  patron 
of  arts  and  antiquities,  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,"  to  whom  this 
country  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  Arundelian  marbles.  Evelyn 
adds  that  he  cannot  easily  assent  to  this  tradition,  though  he  had  it  from 
"  a  noble  lord ;"  thinking  it  "  more  likely  that  it  came  from  some  colder 
clime."  By  the  History  of  the  Arundel  Family,  it  appears  that  the  Countess  of 
Arundel  set  out  to  Italy  in  1614,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her  two 
sons  to  England  ;  and,  as  there  are  an  immense  number  of  very  old  laurels  at 
Wardour  Castle,  the  present  seat  of  the  family,  it  is  probable  that  the  tra- 
dition is  correct ;  though  the  plant  may  also  have  been  introduced  by  some 
other  person.  Ray,  in  1688,  relates  that  it  was  first  brought  from  Tre- 
bisond to  Constantinople ;  thence  to  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  to  England, 
where  it  was  very  common  in  gardens  and  shrubberies  ;  that  it  increased, 
flowered,  and  fruited  very  well ;  was  very  patient  of  cold,  and  braved  our 
winters,  even  in  exposed  situations;  "that  it  roots  easily,  grows  quick,  and 
in  a  short  time  becomes  a  tree  of  tolerable  srze;  but  that  it  is  not  fitted 
for  topiary  work,  on  account  of  its  thick  and  woody  branches,"  &c.  (Hist., 
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p.  1550.)  Miller,  in  1752,  says,  "In  warmer  countries,  this  tree  \\ill  <_rro\\ 
to  a  large  size;  so  that  in  some  parts  of  Italy  there  are  large  woods  of  them  ; 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  have  them  grow  to  so  large  stems  in  England ;  for, 
should  these  trees  be  pruned  up,  in  order  to  form  them  into  stems,  the  frost 
would  then  become  much  more  hurtful  to  them  than  in  the  manner  they 
usually  grow,  with  their  branches  close  to  the  ground :  however,  if  these 
trees  are  planted  pretty  close  together,  in  large  thickets,  and  permitted  to 
grow  rude,  they  will  defend  each  other  from  the  frost,  and  they  will  grow  to 
a  considerable  height ;  an  instance  of  which  is  now  in  that  noble  plantation  of 
evergreen  trees  made  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  hill  entirely  covered  with  laurels ;  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  same  plantations  there  are  a  great  number  of  these  inter- 
mixed with  the  other  evergreen  trees,  where  they  are  already  grown  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  make  a  noble  appearance."  (Diet.,  6th  edit.,  art.  7Ja- 
dus.)  Bradley  mentions  that  the  common  laurel  was  grafted  on  the  cherry,  and 
on  the  plum,  in  Mr.  WhitmiU's  garden  at  Hoxton ;  and  this  practice  is  fre- 
quent among  the  Parisian  gardeners  ;  but  the  plants,  especially  when  grafted 
standard  high,  never  live  more  than  a  year  or  two.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  three  shrubs,  or  trees,  which  constitute  the  principal  evergreens  of 
the  London  gardens,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  garden,  large  or 
small,  without  exception,  viz.  the  holly,  the  common  laurel,  and  the  Portu- 
gal laurel,  are  found  to  be  rather  delicate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and 
hence  the  suburban  gardens  of  that  city  are  totally  destitute  of  broad-leaved 
evergreens, and  have  a  naked  and  cold  appearance  in  the  winter  season,  which 
is  particularly  and  strikingly  unpleasant  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  clothed 
and  cheerful  aspect  of  our  English  gardens  at  that  season.  The  same  ob- 
servations will  apply  to  the  gardens  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  ;  in 
which  latter  country,  though  holly  hedges  have  been  formed  in  some  places, 
yet,  in  severe  winters,  they  are  liable,  in  common  with  laurels  and  all  our  other 
broad-leaved  evergreens,  to  be  killed  down  to  the  ground.  (Les  Agremem  dc 
la  Campagne,  &c.,  p.  205.) 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  Britain,  the  common  laurel  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  our  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  it  is  also  used  for  covering 
walls,  and  for  hedges,  to  afford  shelter ;  for  which  last  purpose  it  is  extensively 
used  in  the  market-gardens  about  Isleworth.  Evelyn  mentions  a  fine  hedge, 
planted  alternately  with  the  variegated  and  the  common  laurel,  and  trained 
so  as  to  have  a  chequered  appearance,  white  and  green ;  which,  according  to 
the  taste  of  his  time,  was  reckoned  to  have  a  splendid  effect,  though  the 
variegation  of  this  shrub  is  very  irregular,  not  constant,  and  attended,  in 
general,  by  mutilated  leaves.  He  also  says  it  may  be  trained  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  most  beautiful  headed  orange  tree  in  shape  and  verdure,  and  prognos- 
ticates that,  in  time,  it  may  emulate  some  of  our  lofty'timber  trees,  and  be 
proper  for  walks  and  avenues.  Cook,  also,  says  that  it  is  "  a  glorious  tree 
for  standards ;"  but  we  need  only  refer  to  what  Miller  says  on  the  subject  (see 
above),  to  show  that  these  two  authors  were  mistaken.  The  most  gem-nil 
use  of  the  common  laurel,  at  present,  is  as  an  undergrowth  in  ornamental 
woods ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  employed,  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  Clare- 
mont,  at  Bagshot  Park,  at  Stourhead,  at  Wardour  Castle,  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
and  at  a  number  of  other  places.  At  Claremont,  the  laurels  are  mixed  with 
holly  and  box  trees,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  up  as  standards,  while  the 
laurels  are  kept  low.  The  effect  of  this,  more  especially  in  the  winter  season, 
is  delightful,  particularly  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  wooded  banks.  It  is 
easy,  while  walking  through  these  woods,  to  mistake  midwinter  for  early 
spring.  In  the  woods  at  Stourhead,  the  laurel  undergrowths  are  unmixed  with 
any  other  tree  or  shrub,  except  large  beech  trees ;  and  the  effect  of  a  mass 
of  shining  evergreens  beneath  these  lofty  beeches,  though  powerful,  is  yet 
extremely  monotonous.  At  Wardour  Castle,  the  laurels  grow  among  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  trees  and  shrubs  :  they  are  cut  down  periodically;  and  they  are 
found  to  make  excellent  fuel  and  fence-wood.  Laurel  leaves  have  a  bitter 
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taste,  and  the  peculiar  flavour  of  prussic  acid,  which  is  common  to  bitter 
almonds,  and  to  the  kernels  generally  of  the  ^mygdaleae.  The  flowers  have 
a  similar  flavour ;  and  the  powdered  leaves  excite  sneezing.  The  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  their  flavour,  are  used  in  a  green  state  in  custards,  puddings, 
blancmange,  and  other  culinary  and  confectionery  articles,  but  always  in  very 
small  quantities.  The  distilled  water  from  these  leaves  Is  a  virulent  poison  ; 
and  the  case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  who  was  poisoned  by  it  in  1780, 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Captain  Donaldson,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder, 
is  well  known.  On  brutes  the  effect  of  laurel  water  is  almost  instantaneous. 
The  case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  which  was  the  subject  of  universal 
conversation  at  the  time  it  occurred, Professor  Burnet  observes,  "has  rendered 
the  poisonous  properties  of  laurel  water  familiar  to  every  one  ;  and  the  fear 
it  excited  has  unnecessarily  extended  the  evil  character  of  the  leaves  to  the 
fruit,  which  is  harmless,  and,  although  not  pleasant,  is  in  some  places  made 
into  puddings."  Fortunately,  the  poison  of  the  laurel,  and  of  all  the  Amyg- 
daleae,  being  prussic  acid,  the  smell  of  that  article  is  now  so  well  known, 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  disguised,  that  few  persons  making  use  of  it  for 
illegal  purposes  can  hope  to  escape  detection.  In  France,  the  laurel  is 
frequently  planted  in  tubs,  and  trained  in  imitation  of  orange  trees ;  and  in 
London,  the  commencement  of  the  orange  season  is  announced  at  some  of 
the  shops  dealing  in  that  fruit,  by  a  branch  of  laurel  being  affixed  to  the  door, 
stuck  all  over  with  oranges,  to  imitate  an  orange  tree  covered  with  ripe 
fruit. 

Soil,  Situation,  $c.  Any  soil  tolerably  dry  will  suit  the  common  laurel ;  but, 
to  thrive,  it  requires  a  sheltered  situation,  and  a  deep  free  soil.  It  thrives 
better  as  an  undergrowth  than,  perhaps,  any  other  ligneous  plant,  with  the 
exception  of  the  box  and  the  holly.  When  treated  in  this  manner,  it  requires 
to  be  cut  down  occasionally,  or  to  have  its  branches  pegged  down  to  the 
ground,  in  order  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  young  shoots  from  them  ; 
otherwise  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  naked  below.  As  it  ripens  seeds 
almost  every  year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  might  readily  be  pro- 
pagated by  them ;  but  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most  common,  mode  is,  by 
cuttings  of  the  summer's  shoots,  taken  off  in  autumn,  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  last  year's  wood,  and  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border.  These 
will  root  the  following  spring,  and  make  good  plants  by  next  autumn.  It  is 
also  propagated  by  layers ;  and,  in  the  French  nurseries,  by  grafting  on  the 
common  wild  cherry;  but  such  plants,  unless  the  graft  is  made  on  the  root, 
are  of  very  short  duration.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fertilise  flowers  of  this  species  with  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  or 
of  the  Carolina  bird  cherry,  though,  perhaps,  something  worth  the  trouble 
might  be  obtained  by  so  doing. 

Statistics.  There  are  large  plants  ot  the  common  laurel,  drawn  up  among  other  trees,  in  almost  all 
the  old  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  At  Syon,  at  Claremont,  and  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew,  there  are  straggling  stems,  20ft.  to  30ft.  in  height ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  there  being  any 
detached  bushes  of  this  species,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  to  be  compared  with  those  to  by 
found  in  some  places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  in  Angusshire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  the 


common  laurel,  20  years  planted,  is  15  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  36ft.  In  Argyllshire,  at 
Minward,  31  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  56  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  6  ft.  9  in.,  the  trunk  branching 
off  at  2|  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  another  tree,  at  the  same  place,  has  a  trunk  which  girts  4  ft.  11  in. :  both 


trees  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  upwards  of  130  years.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthrie  Castle, 
4.3  years  planted,  it  is  42  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  37  ft.  ; 
at  West  Plean,  24  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  17  ft. 
In  Ireland,  in  Tippcrary,  in  the  Clonmel  Nursery,  25  years  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  is  60  ft.  In  Wicklow,  at  Shelton  Abbey,  90  years  planted,  it  is 
4o  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  6ft.,  and  of  the  head  101  ft.  The  head  is  oval,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  conglomeration  of  branches,  which  unite  about  1$  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  stands  in  alight 
loamy  soil,  on  a  substratum  of  shingle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  largest  common 
laurel  in  the  world.  In  1825,  this  tree  was  measured  by  Mr.  Mackay  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Garden  at  Dublin,  when  it  was  found  24ft.  high,  and  the  head  224  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  (Dub. 
Phil.  Joiirn.,  vol.  i.  p.  439.) ;  so  that,  if  the  dimensions  taken  by  Mr.  Mackay,  and  those  sent  to  us,  are 
both  correct,  the  rate  of  increase  of  this  tree  must  be  no  less  remarkable  than  its  magnitude. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1  ft.  high, 
8s.  per  100;  and  from  2ft.  to  3ft.  high,  16s.  per  100:  at  Bollwyller,  where 
it  is  marked  in  the  catalogue  as  requiring  to  be  protected  through  the  winter, 
1  franc  50  cents  :  and  at  New  York,  where  it  is  also  tender,  1  dollar. 
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PART  III. 


f  30.  C.  CAROLINIAVNA  MicJix.     The  Carolina  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Identification.     Michx.  F].  Bor.    Amcr.,  1.  p.  285. ;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p  5.  ;    Don's  Mil!., '-'. 

Synonumes.    Prilnus  carolini&na  Ait.  Hort.  Keva.,  1.  p.  163. ;  P.  sempervlrens   Willd.  Enum.  ;  Pkdus 

carolini^na  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  6. ;  Wild  Orange,  Amcr. 
Engravings.    Michx.  Arb.  d'Avn£r.,  3.  t.  7. ;  and  our  Jig.  423. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Evergreen.  Leaves,  with  the  petiole  short ;  and  the  disk 
lanceolate-oblong,  mucronate,  even,  rather  coriaceous,  mostly  entire. 
Flowers  densely  disposed  in  axillary  racemes,  that  are  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  mucronate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  540.)  An 
evergreen  tree,  of  the  middle  size,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Caro- 
lina to  Florida;  introduced  in  1759,  and  forming  rather  a  tender  evergreen 
shrub  in  British  gardens. 

Description,  fyc.     In  its  native  country,  this  423 

tree,  according  to  Michaux,  grows  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  ramifies  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  ground,  forming  a 
tufted  head.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a 
dun  colour,  and  is  commonly  without  cracks. 
The  leaves  are  smooth,  shining  on  their  upper 
surfaces,  and  about  3  in.  long.  The  flowers, 
which  open  in  May,  are  white  and  numerous, 
being  arranged  in  little  bunches  1  in.  or  1£  in. 
long,  which  spring  from  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 
The  fruit  is  small,  oval,  and  nearly  black  : 
it  consists  of  a  soft  stone,  surrounded  by  a 
small  quantity  of  green  pulpy  substance, 
which  is  not  eatable.  The  fruit  hangs  on 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  following  year, 
so  that  the  tree  is  at  the  same  time  laden 
with  fruit  and  flowers.  These  flowers,  Mi- 
chaux remarks,  are,  of  all  others  which  he 
has  observed  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the 
most  sought  after  by  bees.  The  tree,  he 
adds,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  vegetable  productions  of  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  generally  selected  by  the  inhabitants 
to  plant  near  their  houses,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  because  it  grows 
with  rapidity,  and  affords  an  impenetrable  shade.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
handsome  evergreen  shrub,  resembling*  C.  lusitanica;  but  he  says  nothing  of 
the  flowers,  which,  from  the  figure  in  Michaux,  from  which  ours  was  copied, 
appear  to  be  almost  without  petals. 

Geography,  History,  Sfc.  This  tree  is  found  in  the  Bahama  Islands;  and 
in  North  America  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  islands  which  are  on  the 
coast  of  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  two  Floridas.  On  the  mainland 
it  is  seldom  found  growing  wild,  even  at  8  or  10  miles'  distance  from  the  sea. 
It  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Catesby;  and  the  seeds  were  sent 
to  Miller  in  1759,  under  the  name  of  bastard  mahogany.  Seeds  of  it  are 
frequently  imported  from  America,  and  abundance  of  young  plants  reared ; 
but,  as  they  are  rather  tender,  and,  north  of  London,  would  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall,  they  are  very  seldom  seen  in  British  gardens.  The  largest 
plant  which  we  know  of  is  in  Hampshire,  at  Swallowfield,  where,  in  1833, 
it  formed  a  bush  10ft.  high,  with  a  head  about  12ft.  in  diameter,  flowering 
and  fruiting  occasionally. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  rose-coloured,  and  of  a  very  fine  grain  ; 
but,  even  in  America,  it  is  too  scarce  to  be  applied  to  useful  purposes ;  the 
tree  being  there,  as  here,  considered  entirely  as  one  of  ornament.  The  bark 
of  the  roots  smells  strongly  of  prussic  acid ;  and  from  it,  Michaux  observes, 
a  fragrant  spirituous  liquor  may  be  obtained. 
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iSW,  SUuation,  <$c.  A  deep,  free,  dry  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation,  are 
essential  to  this  species  ;  which,  north  of  London,  as  already  observed,  will 
be  safest  placed  against  a  wall,  or,  probably,  grafted  on  the  Portugal  laurel. 
In  the  London  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  from  seeds  ;  and  plants,  of  which 
there  are  now  (1836)  abundance  in  the  Fulham,  Epsom,  and  Milford  Nur- 
series, are  Is.  6d.  each. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  of  Cerasus. 

In  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  and  in  Don's  Miller,  two  West  Indian,  and  four  South  American, 
species  are  described  ;  but  only  two  of  these  (C.  sphjeroc&rpa  Lois.,  P.  spha?rocarpa  Swartz,  Don't 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  516.  ;  and  C.  occident&lis  Lois.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  516.,  P.  occidentalis  Swartz)  have 
been  introduced  into  Britain.  They  are  both  considered  hot-house  plants,  but  might,  probably,  be 
acclimatised.  Rafinesque,  under  the  article  Primus,  in  his  Medical  Flora,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.,  says  that  he 
has  prepared  a  monograph  of  40  wild  American  species  of  Prunus  ;  under  which  genus,  with  Lin. 
naeus,  he  includes  both  plums  and  cherries  ;  only  25  of  which,  he  says,  are  described  by  authors  : 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  work  of  this  description  has  been  published. 


Sect.  II. 

GENUS  VI. 

y 

PU'RSH/yi  Dec.     THE  PURSHIA.     Lin.  Sy*t.  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Dec.  in  Trans,  of  Lin.  Soc.,  12.  p.  157.  ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  541. ;  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1446. ; 
Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  517. 

Kynonyme.     Tigdrea  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  33.,  not  of  Aublet. 

Derivation.  Frederick  Pursh  first  characterised  the  only  known  species  in  his  Flora  America  Sep. 
tentrionalis,  and  named  it  Tigclrea  tridentata.  The  generic  name,  however,  having  been  preoccu- 
pied by  Aublet,  De  Candolle  has  named  the  present  genus  after  Pursh  himself. 

Sfe   1.  P.  TRIDENTAVTA  Dec.     The  3-toothed-leaved  Purshia. 

Identification.    Dec.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  157. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  541. 

Si/nonyme.     Tig(irea  tridentata  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  33.  t.  15.,  not  of  Aublet. 

Engravings.     Ph.  Fl.  Am.  Sept,  t.  15. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t.  1446. ;  and  our  figs.  424,  425. 

Description,  $c.  A  spreading  subdecumbent  shrub,  scarcely  exceeding  2  ft. 
in  height,  with  numerous  branches,  small  whitish  leaves,  and  rather  many 
424-  small  yellow  flowers,  which  begin  to 

expand   about  the  middle  of  May, 

and   thence    continue,  successively, 

into  June.     The  leaves  are  grouped, 

wedge-shaped,  and  ending  in   2 — 3 

teeth  that  are  large  for  the  size  of 

the  leaf,  villose  above,  but  covered 

beneath    with    a  white    tomentum. 

Buds  scaly.  Stipules  none,  or  mi- 
nute. (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  541.,  and 

amplified  from  observation.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
in  pastures  by  the  river  Columbia.  It  was  almost  the  only  shrub  to  be  seen 
through  an  immense  tract  of  barren  sandy  soil,  from  the  head  source  of 
the  Missouri,  to  the  Falls  on  the  Columbia,  and  from  38°  to  48°  N.  lat. 
(Douglas,  in  Hook.  Bor.  Amer.}  It  was  introduced  in  1826.  There  are 
plants  of  this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  which  flower  freely  every  year.  They  require  a  dry 
light  soil ;  and  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  will  root  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
glass. Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  not  being  much  asked  for,  are  2*.  6d. 
each. 
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KE'RRIA  Dec.     THE  KERRIA.     Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.    Dec.  in  Trans,  of  Lin.  Soc.,  12.  p.  156.  ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  541.  :  Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  517. 

Synonymes.     .Rubus  L.,  Corchorus  Thunb.,  Spirae'a  Camb. 

Derivation.     Named  in  honour  of  W.  Ker,  a  collector  of  plants  for  the  Kew  Gardens. 

ft  1.  K.  JAPONIC  A  Dec.     The  Japan  Kerria. 

Identification.     Dec.  in  Trans,  of  Lin.  Soc.,  12.  p.  156. ;  Prod.  2.  p.  541. 

Synonymes.     Rubus  japonicus  Lin.   Mant.,  245. ;  C6rchorus  japonicus   Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  227.,    Bot. 

Rep.,  t.  587.,   Bot.  Mag.,  t  1296. ;    Spiraea  japunica  Camb.  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  1.  p.  389. ;  Spiree  du 

Japon,  Fr. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Rep.,  t.  587. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1296.  ;  and  our  fig.  426. 

Description,  $c.     A  shrub,  a  native  426 

of  Japan,  introduced  in  1700,  and  for 
a  long  time  treated  as  a  stove,  and 
afterwards  as  a  green-house,  plant ; 
but  it  has  been  ultimately  found  quite 
hardy.  It  has  soft,  and  not  very  per- 
sistent, wood,  clothed  with  a  smooth 
greenish  bark ;  twig-like  branches ; 
leaves  that  are  ovate-lanceolate,  and 
serrated  with  large  and  unequal  teeth, 
feather-veined,  and  concave  on  the 
upper  surface ;  stipules  that  are  linear- 
subulate;  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
single-flowered  state  of  this  species 
has  only  lately  been  introduced ;  and 
it  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  in 
April,  1836.  The  double-flowered  variety  has  become  so  common  as  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  even  of  labourers'  cottages.  It  is  a  most  ornamental 
and  beautiful  shrub,  from  its  very  numerous,  large,  golden,  sub-globular  blos- 
soms, which  begin  to  appear  in  February  or  March,  and,  in  tolerably  moist 
soil,  and  a  warm  situation,  continue  to  be  produced  for  several  months.  It  is 
generally  planted  against  a  wall,  more  especially  north  of  London.  It  is 
easily  and  rapidly  propagated  by  its  sprouting  suckers.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  50s.  per  100;  at  Bollwyller,  it  is  10  francs  per  100;  and  at 
New  York,  50  cents  each. 

GENUS  VIII. 


I 


L.     THE  SPIRAEA.     Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  630.  ;  Gaertn.  Fruct.,  1.  p.  337.  t.  69.  :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  541.  :  Don's 
Mill.,  8.  p.  517. 

Synonymes.  Spirae^a  sp.  Cambessedes  Man.  Spir.  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  1.  p.  227.  ;  SpirtJe,  Fr.  ;  Spier, 
staude,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  speira,  a  cord,  in  reference  to  the  supposed  flexibility  of  the  branches  of  some 
of  the  species;  or,  according  to  some,  from  speirao,  to  wreath;  in  allusion  to  the  fitness  of  the 
flowers  to  be  twisted  into  garlands.  Spirteon  is  Pliny's  name  for  a  plant  the  blossoms  of 
which  were  used,  in  his  time,  for  making  garlands ;  but  that  plant  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
the  riburnum  Lantana. 

Description,  fyc.  Low  deciduous  shrubs,  with  conspicuous  flowers  of  con- 
siderable elegance  and  beauty.  They  are  all  readily  propagated  by  suckers, 
which,  in  general,  they  produce  in  abundance.  They  will  grow  in  any  common 
soil;  and  the  price  of  most  of  the  sorts,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  1*. 
to  1*.  6d.  each,  or  from  50s.  to  75*.  per  hundred  ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  50  cents 
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to  1  franc  each  ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  each.     Seeds  of 
one  or  two  of  the  species  may  be  procured,  in  London,  at  Gd.  per  packet. 

§  i.  Physocarpos  Camb, 

Derivation.     From  phusa,  a  bladder,  and  karpos,  a  fruit ;  in  reference  to  the  bladdery  carpels. 

Sect.  Char.  Ovaries  connected  at  the  base.  Torus  lining  the  calycine  tube. 
Carpels  bladdery,  rather  membranous.  Ovula  2 — 3,  fixed  to  the  semini- 
ferous margin  of  the  carpel,  ovoid,  at  first  horizontal,  but  at  length  sus- 
pended. Flowers  hermaphrodite,  disposed  in  umbels.  Pedicels  1-flowered. 
Leaves  toothed,  or  somewhat  lobed,  usually  stipulate.  (Don's  Mil/.,  ii. 
p.  517.) 


1.    S.  OPULIFO^LIA    L. 


The  Guelder-Rose- leaved  Spiraea,  or  Virginian 
Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  702. ;  Camb.  Mon. ;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  61.  y   Dec.  Prod.,  2.  542.  : 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  517. 
Hi/nom/me.     Nine  Bark,  Amer. 
Engravings.     N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  14. ;  and  our  figs.  427,  428. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.      Leaves  lobed,  or  3-lobed,  and  partaking  of  428 

an  ovate  figure,  doubly  serrated,  petioled,  and  many  of  them 
^  stipuled.  Flowers  white,  nume- 
.J3&  W>«HW  rous,  disposed  in  stalked  hemisphe- 
rical corymbs ;  the  pedicel  of  each 
flower  slender  and  glabrous.  Sepals 
spreading.  Torus  wholly  connate 
with  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Ovaries 
connate  with  each  other  at  the  base. 
Ovules  in  each  2 — 3,  affixed  to  the 
margin,  egg-shaped,  at  first  horizon- 
tal, at  length  the  one  pendulous,  the  rest  ascending. 
Carpels  bladdery,  rather  membranaceous,  large  and 
diverging.  Seeds  obovate,  glossy,  and  yellow.  (Dec. 
Prod.y  ii.  p.  542.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Canada  to  Carolina  ;  found  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  particularly  among  the  mountains,  where  it  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Nine  Bark.  It  was  introduced  by  Bishop  Compton,  in  1690; 
and,  in  British  gardens,  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  hardy,  and  very  ornamental,  from  its  abundance  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  corymbs,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
Guelder  rose;  and  from  the  numerous  inflated  reddish  capsules  which 
succeed  the  flowers.  The  leaves,  which  are  lobed  and  veined,  die  off  of 
a  purplish  red  mixed  with  yellow.  In  British  nurseries,  the  plant  is  gene- 
rally propagated  by  division  of  the  root ;  but  sometimes  by  layers,  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  put,  in  autumn,  in  a  shady  border,  in  a 
sandy  soil. 

I'ariety. 

SI  S.  o.  2  tamenttlla  Ser.  has  the  peduncles  and  calyx  tomentose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  542.)    It  is 
found  at  the  Grand  Rapids  of  the  Columbia  river. 

a    2.  S.  CAPITA^TA  Ph.     The  capitate-corymbed  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  342. ;  Camb.  Monog.  ;  Dec.  Prod.*  2.  p.  542. ;  Don's  Mill., 
ii.  p.  518. 

Synonyme.    S.  opulifblia  var.  Hook. 

Spec.  Char.,  $e.  Leaves  ovate,  doubly  toothed,  almost  lobed ;  beneath  reticulate  and  tomentose. 
Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  subcapitate  corymbs  placed  on  very  long  peduncles.  Calyx  tomen- 
tose. Spontaneous  in  North  America,  on  its  eastern  coast,  and  by  the  river  Columbia.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  -H'2.)  According  to  Sweet's  Hortus  Brftannicus,  ed.  18,30,  p.  194.,  this  was  introduced 
into  Britain  in  1827.  It  has  white  flowers,  and  has  produced  them  here  in  June  and  July.  We 
have  not  seen  the  plant. 

*  3.  S.  MONO'GYNA  Torrey.     The  monogynous  Spiraea. 

A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  518.)  No 
yet  introduced. 
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J  ii.  Chamcedryon  Ser. 

Derivation.    From  Cham&drys,  the  name  of  the  germander  ;  from  a  similarity  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves. 

Sect.  Char.  Ovaries  distinct.  Torus  with  its  base  connate  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  but  with  its  tip  separate.  Carpels  not  inflated.  Flowers  each 
upon  a  distinct  pedicel,  and  disposed  in  umbels  or  corymbs.  Leaves  entire, 
or  toothed,  without  stipules.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  542.) 

a*  4.  S.  <7HA»UEDRIFOVLIA  L.     The  Germander-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  701.  ;  Camb.  Monog. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  542.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 

Si/nonyme.    S.  cantoniensis  Lour. 

Engravings.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1. 15. ;  and  our  fig.  429. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Leaves  ovate,  cut  at  the  tip  in  a  serrated  manner,  glabrous. 

Flowers  upon  long  slender  pedicels,  in  hemispherical  corymbs.  Sepals  veiny, 

reflexed.    (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  542.) 
Varieties.     Seringe  enumerates  the  first  four  of  the  following  forms  of  this 

species ;    to  which,   we   think,   might    be  added  S.  wlmifolia,  S.  flexuosa, 

S.  crataegifolia,  S.  ietulasfolia,  and,  perhaps,  some  others. 

*  S.  c.   1  vulgdris  Camb.  Monog.  —  Leaves  with  the  disks  broad  and 

glabrous ;  the  petioles  ciliated. 
&  S.  c.  2  media  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  342.,  Camb.  Monog.  —  Leaves 

smaller,  slightly  villose  upon  both  surfaces.    Flowers  smaller.    Wild 

in  Canada,  and  upon  the  rocks  of  Dahuria. 
a  S.  c.  3  oblongifo/ia  Camb.  Monog. ;  S.  oblongifolia  Waldst.  et  Kit.  PL 

Hung.,  iii.  p.  261.  t.  235.,  and  in  Hort.  Brit.  —  Leaves  narrower,  and 

less  serrated. 

*  S.  c.  4  subracembsa  Ser.  —  Flowers  distantly  disposed  along  a  length- 

ened rachis. 

*  S.  c.  5  incisa  Hort.  (  ?  S.  incisa  Thunb.}  has  been  raised  from  seeds 

received  from  Germany  through  Mr.  Hunneman ;  and  it  appears  to 

be  only  a  variety  of  this  species. 

Description,  fyc.     A  shrub,  varying  in  height  from  429 

2  ft.  to  6  ft.,  or  more ;  a  native  of  Siberia,  Kamt- 
schatka,  Dahuria,  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
and  also  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  common  through- 
out the  whole  of  Siberia,  Dahuria,  and  Kamtschatka; 
and,  in  the  latter  country,  the  leaves  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tea ;  and  the  shoots,  when  straight,  are 
bored  for  tobacco-pipes.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1789,  under  different  names;  and  its 
numerous  varieties  have,  we  believe,  given  rise 
to  several  supposed  species.  In  its  wild  state,  it 
varies  exceedingly  in  the  magnitude  of  the  entire 
plant,  in  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  its  leaves,  and 
in  their  being  more  or  less  cut  or  serrated,  and  more 
or  less  smooth,  or  pubescent.  In  British  gardens,  it  is 
a  very  ornamental  hardy  shrub,  producing  its  corymbs 
of  white  flowers,  which  are  tolerably  large,  in  June 
and  July ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  capsules,  the 
seeds  enclosed  in  which  are  grey  and  small,  resembling  sawdust.  In  Martyn's 
Miller  it  is  stated,  that  this  shrub  makes  beautiful  garden  hedges,  being 
entirely  covered  with  its  white  flowers  in  June.  Though  the  seeds  ripen  in 
England,  plants  can  seldom  be  raised  from  them ;  and,  as  this  species  does 
not  produce  suckers  freely,  it  is  generally  raised  by  layers  or  cuttings. 
fife  5.  S.  (c.)  Z7L»iiFOvLiA  Scop.  The  Elm-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.    Scop.  Fl.  Cam.,  ed.  2.  v.  1.  p.  349. ;  Camb.  Monog. ;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  4. ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  542.  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  518. 

Si/nonymcs.     S.  rhamadrifWia  Jacn.  Hort.  Vjndob.,  t.  140.,  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  829. 
Engramagi.    Scop.  Fl.  Cam.,  ed.  2.  v.  1.  t.  22.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  13. ;  Jacq.  Hort.  Vindob.,  t.  140., 

as  S.  diumccdrifolia ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1222.;  Bot.  Cab.,  1042. ;  and  ourjig.  430. 
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Spcc.Char.,$c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late, acute,  flat,  sharply  serrated,  &%&&.  4:iu 
ciliated.  Flowers  terminal,  in 
rather  hemispherical  corymbs. 
Sepals  reflexed.  A  native  of 
Carinthia  and  Siberia.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  542.)  Introduced  in 
1790,  and  producing  its  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Height 
from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  species  of  this 
section.  Seringe  asks  if  it  is  not 
a  variety  of  S.  chamaedrifblia  L. ; 
and  Dr.  Lindley  (Sot.  Reg.,  t. 
829.)  appears  to  consider  it  as  identical  with  that  species. 

Variety. 

it  S.  (c.)  u.  Zphylldntha  Ser.— In  this  variety  a  whorl  of  distinct  leaves,  that  are  petioled,  Ian- 
ceolate,  and  sharply  serrated,  occupies  the  place  of  the  sepals,  and  is  described  as  being 
these  transformed.  Petals  and  stamens  are  either  not  present,  or  deformed.  Seringe 
appears  to  think  the  S.  folidsa  Poir.  Dtct.,1.  p.  353.,  is  identical  with  this.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  542.) 

sfc  6.  S.  (c.)  FLEXUO'SA  Fisch.     The  flexible-branched  Spiraea. 

Identification.    Fisch.  in  Litt.  ;  Camb.  Monog. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  542.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 
Synonyme.     S.  alplna  Hort.  Par.,  according  to  Camb.  and  Fisch.  in  Litt. 
Engraving.    Camb.  Monog.  Spir.  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  1. 1.  36. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous ;  from  the  tip  to  the  middle 
dentately  serrate.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  Its  native  country  is  not  stated. 
Seringe  enquires  if  it  is  not  a  variety  of  S.  wlmifolia.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  542.)  Introduced  in  1820 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. ; 
and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

»  7.  S.  (c.)  CRAT^:GIFONLIA  Lk.     The  Crataegus-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.    Lk.  Enum.,  2.  p.  40.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  546.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 

Spec.  CAar.,S(C.  Leaves  obovate,  obtuse;  in  the  terminal  part  doubly  serrate  ;  glabrous,  reticulete 
on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  white,  disposed  in  terminal  compound  corymbs,  whose  composite 
parts  are  rather  capitate.  It  is  not  stated  of  what  country  this  kind  is  a  native.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  .r>46.)  Introduced  in  1823,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

a  8.  S.  (c.)  J?ETUL;£FOVLIA  Pall.     The  Birch-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.    Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  75.  t.  16.  ;  Camb.  Monog.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  544.;  Don's  Mill., 

2.  p.  519. 
Synont/mes.    ?  S.  corymbdsa  Raf.  in  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  4.  p.  269. ;  ?  S.  cratzegifolia  Lk.  Enum.,  2. 

p.  40. 
Engravings.    Pall.  FL  Ross.,  1. 1.  16. 

Spec.  Char.,  8$c.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous ;  the  petiole  very 
short.  Flowers  in  fastigiate  panicles.  Carpels  5,  upright,  glabrous.  A 
native  of  Siberia.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  Said,  also,  to  be  found  in 
North  America,  on  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  in  various  other  places  on  the 
western  coast.  (Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.)  It  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1812,  and  produces  its  whitish  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

j*  9.  S.  CAXNA  Waldst.  et  Kit.     The  hoary-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.  Waldst.  et  Kit  PL  Rar.  Hung.,  3.  p.  252.  t.  227. ;  Camb.  Monog. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  542. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 

Engravings.    Waldst.  et  Kit  PL  Rar.  Hung.,  3.  t  227. 

Spec.  Char.,  S[c.  Leaf  ovate,  of  about  the  size  of  that  of  Salix  repens  or  S.  argentea,  acute,  perfectly 
entire,  or  slightly  toothed,  hoarily  villose.  Corymbs  somewhat  racemose ;  the  lateral  ones  peduncled, 
of  few  flowers,  and  lax.  Sepals  spreading.  Styles  thick.  Carpels  divergent,  rather  villose.  A 
native  of  the  steep  and  high  rocks  of  Croatia.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.)  Introduced  in  1825  j  said 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  to  flower  in  June  and  July.  We  have  not  seen  the  plant 

a   10.  S.  TRILOBAXTA  L.     The  3-\obed-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.     Lin.  Mant,  244. ;  Camb.  Monog.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  543. 

Si/twnytnc.     S.  triloba  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 

Engravings.     Pall.  Ross.,  1.  t.  17.  ;  Wuts.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  68.,  as  S.  triloba  ;  and  our  Jig.  131. 
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Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed,  crenated,  gla- 
brous, reticulately  veined.  Flowers  in  umbel-like 
corymbs.  Sepals  ascending.  Carpels  glabrous.  A 
native  of  the  alps  of  Altai.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.) 
Introduced  in  1801 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft.  or 
2  ft. ;  and  producing  its  abundant  flowers  in  May. 
This  species  is  very  handsome,  with  branches  spread- 
ing horizontally,  and  bearing,  in  the  flowering  season, 
numerous  compact  corymbs  of  pure  white  flowers ; 
which,  combined  with  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
plant,  and  its  glaucous  leaves,  rounded  in  their  out- 
line, and  yet  lobed,  render  the  species  a  very  inte- 
resting and  ornamental  one. 

*  11.  S.  ALPI'NA  Pall.     The  Siberian  alpine  Spiraea. 

Identification.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  82.  t.  20..  according  to  Camb  Monog. :    Dec    Prod  ,  2.  p  543  ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 
Engravings.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  t.  20.  ;  and  our  fig.  432. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  ses- 
sile, serrulated,  glabrous  \  the  midrib  pinnately 

branched.    Flowers  in  terminal,  stalked,  and, 

in  many  instances,  leafless,  corymbs.     Sepals 

ascending.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.)    A  native 

of  the  wooded  alps  of  Siberia ;   introduced 

in  1806  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft. 

to  6  ft. ;  and  flowering  in  June.     Its  flowers 

are  white. 

Remark.  A  kind  of  £piraeNa  is  extant,  in  some 
English  collections,  under  the  name  of  S.  alpina; 
which  must  be  very  distinct  from  the  above,  as 
it  has  its  flowers  in  lateral  umbels,  in  the  mode 
of  S.  Aypericifolia,  to  which,  in  its  leaf,  it  also 
assimilates.  It  does  not  resemble  that  species  in  being  of  upright  growth; 
nor  is  it  so  tall ;  but  it  is  dwarfer,  and  spreadingly  branched.  Its  flowers 
are  produced  in  April,  almost  before  the  leaves,  and  perhaps  earlier  than 
those  of  any  other  kind  of  *Spiraeva  in  British  collections  :  they  are  not  white, 
as  those  of  S.  ^ypericifolia,  but  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white.  Plants  of 
this  kind  were  raised  from  exotic  seeds,  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden, 
before  1824.—  J.  D. 

&  12.  S.  HTPERICIFO^LIA  Dec.     The  Hypericum-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  5.  p.  645. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  543. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  519. 
Synonymes.    //ypericum  frdtex  llort. ;  Italian  May. 
Engraving.    Our  fig.  433. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  3 — 4-nerved, 
entire  or  toothed,  glabrous,  slightly  downy;  primary 
veins  pinnately  branched.  Flowers  in  either  peduncled 
corymbs,  or  sessile  umbels.  Pedicels  glabrous,  or  slightly 
downy.  Sepals  ascending.  A  native  of  Europe  and 
America.  A  species  that  presents  diversified  appear- 
ances. (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.)  Supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  native  of  Canada ;  but  Dr.  Hooker  thinks  that,  like 
most  of  the  species  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
is  only  to  be  found  wild  in  the  Old  World. 
Varieties.  Seringe  has  characterised  6  forms  of  this  species,  which  he 
describes  as  follows  : — 

»  S.  h.  1  uralensis  Ser.    S.  crenata  Lin.,  Fisch.  in  Litt.,  and  Don's  Mill., 

ii.  p.  519. ;  S.  /jypericifolia  Camb.  Monog. —  Branches  rigid,  thickish. 

Leaves  ovate-rounded ;  the  whole  margin  crenated.   A  native  of  the 

Ural  Mountains. 

*  S.  h.  2  Plukenetiana.  Ser.  S.  //ypericifolia  Lin.  Sp.,  701.,  and  Don's  Mill., 
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ii.  p.  519. ;  S.  h.  var.  0,  Dec.  Fl.  /•>.,  v. 
p.  645.,  P/wA-.  /%/.,  t.  218.  f.  5.  — 
Leaves  perfectly  entire,  glabrous. 
Flowers  in  sessile  corymbs.  A  native 
of  Canada. 

*  S.  h.  3  acuta  Ser.     S.  acutiiolia   M '///</. 

Enum.,  540.,  Camb.  Monog.,  and 
DOIIK  j\I'dl.,  ii.  p.  519.  ;  S.  sibfrica 
Hort.  Par.,  according  to  Camb.  Mo- 
nog. ;  S.  ambigua  Pall.,  and  our  fig. 
434.  —  Leaves  spathulate,  elongate, 
acute,  perfectly  entire,  or,  rarely,  3 — 5- 
toothed,  rather  glabrous.  Flowers 
in  sessile  corymbs. 

*  S.  h.  4  crenata  Ser.     S.  obovata   Waldst.  et  Kit. 

541.,    Camb.  Monog,,    Barr.  Icon.  Rar.,  n. 

1376.  t.  564.  ;    S.  Aypericifolia  y,  Dec.  Fl. 

Fr.,  v.  p.  645.;    S.  crenata  Lin.  Sp.,  701., 

Camb.  Monog.,    and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  519. 

and  our^g.  435.  —  Leaves  obovate. 
at   S.  h.  5  savranica  Ser.  S.  savranica  Besser  in 

Litt.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  519. ;  S.  crenata 

Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  i.  p.  35.  t.  19.;  S.  ^yperici- 

folia  var.  /3  longifolia  Led.  Fl.  Ross.  Alt.  III., 

t.  429. ;  and  our  fig.  436.  —  All  parts  pubes- 
cent.    Leaves  entire,  or,  at  the  tip,  toothed. 

Flowers  minute,  disposed  in  dense  terminal 

corymbs.     It  is  wild  about  Barnaoul,  and  in  Podolia. 
&  S.  h.  6  Besseriana  Ser.    S.  crenata  Besser,  in  Litt. ;  S.  savranica  /3 

Besseriarca  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  519.,  Lodd.  Bot. 

Cab.,  1. 1 252. — All  parts  rather  glabrous.  Leaves 

mostly  entire.     Flowers  disposed  in  rather  lax 

terminal  corymbs.     A   native  of  Podolia  and 

Caucasus. 

Description,  $c.  S.  Aypericifolia  has  small  hard  stems, 
with  numerous  side  branches,  clothed  with  a  dark  green 
bark,  and  with  numerous  wedge-shaped  leaves,  like  those 
of  St.  John's  wort,  with  glands  in  their  substance,  which 
give  them  the  appearance  of  being  punctured  on  the 
surface ;  whence  the  name.  The  flowers  are  white,  in 
small  sessile  umbels,  resembling  those  of  the  common 
hawthorn,  but  smaller ;  and  whence,  probably,  and  from 
its  being  common  in  Italy,  and  flowering  very  early  in 
the  spring,  the  name  which  it  once  bore  in  the  London 
gardens,  of  Italian  May.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance ; 
and,  when  the  shrub  is  allowed  space  to  expand  on  every  side,  it  forms  a 
very  beautiful  bush  in  the  flowering  season.  In  England,  it  was  first  cul- 
tivated by  Parkinson  in  1640  ;  and  that  author  and  Miller  say  that  it 
came  originally  from  North  America :  but  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  thinks 
it  more  likely  to  be  a  native  of  Italy,  as  he  found  the  hedges  full  of  it 
between  Terni  and  Foligno.  Dr.  Hooker,  alsOj  thinks  it  most  likely  to  be  a 
European  species;  though  Pursh  appears  to  have  found  it  in  a  living  state  in 
dry  swamps  in  Canada  and  New  York.  It  forms  handsome  garden  hedges, 
and  will  bear  the  shears,  which  were  formerly  applied  to  it,  to  shape  it  into 
artificial  forms,  when  topiary  work  was  fashionable  in  garden  scenery.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  detaching  its  suckers. 

•  13.  S.  (H.)  THALiCTRoYDEs  Pall.     The  Meadow-Rue-/e«vcrf  Spiraea. 

LlcHtification.    Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  34.,  and  p.  78. ;  Dec.  Prod,,  2.  p.  543. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 
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Sunoni/Hic     S.  aquilegifolia  Pall.  Itin.,  3.  A  pp.  734.  No.  94. 
Engravings.     Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  t.  18. ;  and  our  fig.  437. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  obtuse,  indistinctly 
3-lobed,  inconspicuously  3-nerved,  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  in  lateral  sessile  umbels.  A  native  of  the 
alps  of  Dahuria.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.)  De  Can- 
dolle  asks  whether  this  may  not  be  a  variety  of  S. 
^ypericifolia ;  which,  we  think,  it  most  probably  is. 
In  Martyn's  Miller,  it  is  said  to  be  an  intermediate 
species  between  S.  crenata  and  S.  triloba.  Pallas 
says  that  it  is  found  in  Dahuria,  along  with  S.  chamae- 
drifolia  and  S.  alpina  (No.  11.  p.  726.  fig.  432.). 
The  name  signifies  that  a  leaf  of  this  species  of 
Spiraea  resembles  a  leaflet  of  some  kind  of  jThalic- 
trum. 

*   14.  S.  PIKOWIE'NSIS  fiesser.     The  Pikow  Spiraga. 

Identification.  Besser  Enum.  PI.  Pod.,  p.  46.  No.  1428. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  543.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 
p.  519. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  with  three  primary  veins,  and  serrate  at  the  tip,  cuneate-lanceolate,  ob- 
tuse, rarely  pointed.  Flowers  in  peduncled  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.)  It  is  a  native  about 
Pikow,  in  Podolia ;  and  is  said  to  grow  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height.  It  produces  its  white  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  was  introduced  in  1807,  but  we  have  never  seen  it. 

&  15.  S.  CEANOTHIFO'LIA  Horn.     The  Ceano thus-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.    Horn.  Hort.  Hafn.,  2.  p.  466. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  544. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  serrated  from  the  middle  to  the  tip  with  sharp 
unequal  teeth.  Flowers  in  indistinctly  peduncled  terminal  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  A 
shrub,  the  native  country  of  which  is  unknown,  which  is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4ft.,  to  have  been  introduced  in  1823,  and  to  produce  its  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  We 
have  not  seen  the  plant. 

sfc   16.  S.  CORYMBOVSA  Raf.     The  corymbose-flowering  Spiraea. 

Identification.   Rafin.  Precis  des  Ddcouvertes  Somiologiques,  ou  Zoologiques  et  433 

Botaniques  (Palerme,  1814),  p.  36. ;  and  in  Desv.  Journ.  Bot,  1814,  p.  168.  ; 
Lodd.  Bott.  Cab.,  L  671. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  544. 

Engravings.    Lod.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  671. ;  and  our  fig.  438. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  unequally  serrated, 
glabrous,  green  above,  hoary  below.  Flowers  trigynous, 
disposed  in  terminal  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  A 
native  of  Virginia;  introduced  in  1819;  growing  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  species,  on  account  of  its  large 
corymbs  of  white  flowers,  and  its  distinctness  in  external 
character. 
Variety. 

j*  S.  c.  2  sororia,  S.  sororia  Penny  in  Hort.  Brit.,  is  a 

smaller  plant,  and  flowers  rather  later  than  the  species.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Epsom  Nursery,  from  North  America,  in  1829. 
It  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  2  ft. ;  and  its 
white  flowers  often  remain  on  till  October. 

jk  17.  S.  FACCINIIFO^LJA  D.  Don.     The  Vaccinium- 
leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.     Don.  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  1.  p.  227. ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  546. ; 

Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  518. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1403. ;  and  our  fig.  439. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Upright.  Branchlets  hairy.  Leaves 
elliptical,  acute,  serrated  at  the  tip,  glabrous,  glaucous 
on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  white,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal tomentose  cymes,  a  few  in  a  cyme.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  546.)  A  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1820 ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.;  and  producing 
its  white  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
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a    18.  S.  HK'LLA  Sims.     The  beautiful  Spira-a. 

Identification.      Sims    Hot.   Mag.,  t.  242t>.  ;    Don's  Prod.    Fl.  Nep.,  |>.  227. ;    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  54J.  i 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  518. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2426.  ;  and  our  fig.  440. 

,Vpr.  ("//«/-.,  S,-c.  Stems  erect,  branched,  gla- 
brous, and  reddish.  Leaves  ovate,  acute, 
sharply  serrated,  whitishly  tomentose  on  the 
under  surface.  Flowers  pretty,  rose-coloured, 


and  laxly  disposed.     Lobes  of  the  calyx  de- 
flexed.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  54-2.)     A  native  of 


Nepal ;  resembling,  in  its  mode  of  growth 
and  foliage,  S.  salicifolia ;  but  being  very 
distinct  from  that  species  in  its  inflo- 
rescence ;  the  flowers  of  S.  salicifolia  being 
produced  in  a  spiked  panicle,  and  those  of  S. 
bella  in  a  corymb.  It  was  introduced  in  1820, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft., 
producing  its  beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  This  species  is  as  hardy, 
and  as  easily  propagated,  as  that  very  com- 
mon shrub,  S.  salicifolia ;  as,  like  that  spe- 
cies, it  emits,  from  under  the  soil,  rooting  sprouts,  or  suckers,  which,  when 
their  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  at  the  end  of  their  season  of  growth,  may 
be  detached,  and  planted  separately,  as  distinct  plants ;  and  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  No  garden,  however 
small,  ought  to  be  without  it.  Plants  are  Is.  each. 

§  iii,  Spirdria  Ser. 

Sect.  Char.  Ovaries  distinct.  Torus  with  its  base  connate  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx ;  its  tip  separate.  Carpels  not  inflated.  Inflorescence  a  panicle. 
Leaves  serrate,  without  stipules.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.) 

*  19.  S.  SALICIFOVLIA  L.     The  Willow-leaved  Spiraja. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  700.  ;  Camb.  Monog. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  544. 
St/nonymet.    Spiras'a  frtitex  Hort. ;  Bridewort,  Queen's  Needle-work. 
Engravings.     Gmel.  FL  Sibir.,  3.  t.  49. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1468.  ;  and  our  fig.  443. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  and  peduncles  glabrous.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated, 
and,  more  or  less,  doubly  so ;  glabrous.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular, 
spreading.  Carpels  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  A  native  of 
Siberia,  Tartary,  and  Bohemia;  also  of  Canada,  and,  perhaps,  of  Britain. 

Varieties.     Seringe  has  characterised  four  forms  of  this  species,  as  follows : — 

*  S.  s.  1  cornea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  iii.  p.  254.,  Camb.  Monog.,   Eng. 

Bot.,  1. 1468.,  and  our  Jig.  443. — Leaves  lanceolate.  Panicles  consist- 
ing of  racemes  more  or  less  spicated.  Petals  of  a  flesh  colour. 
Bark  of  the  branches  yellowish.  This  is,  by  the  reference  to  Eng. 
Sot.  cited,  the  form  which  is  found  wild  in  Britain  :  whether  it  be 
indigenous  or  not,  botanists  are  not  agreed.  Professor  Henslow 
has  referred  it  (Catal.  of  Brit.  Plants}  to  his  class  "  Possibly  intro- 
duced by  the  Agency  of  Man." 

»  S.  s.  2  alpestris  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  i.  p.  36.  t.  22.,  Camb.  Monog. ;  S. 
alpestris  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  519.  —  A  small  shrub.  Leaves  shorter 
than  those  of  S.  s.  carnea.  Branches  very  short. 

*  S.  s.  3  paniculdta  Willd.  Sp.,  ii.  p.  1055.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  iii. 

p.  254.    S.  alba  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  vii.  p.  137.  —  Leaves  ovate-oblong. 
Petals  white.     Bark  of  the  branches  red.     It  is  likely  that  this  is 
also  the  S.  alba  of  Miller,  of  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  133.,   and  of 
Muhlenbcrgs  Catalogue  of  North  American  Plants. 
a  S.  s.  4  latifolia  Willd.  Sp.,  ii.  p.  1055.      S.  obovata  Raf.  in  Litt., 
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not  of  Waldst.  et  Kit.,  according  to  Willd.  Enum.,  541.  ;  S.  car- 
pinifolia  Wittd.  Enum.,  p.  540.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  520.,  Wats. 
Dend.  Brit.tt.  66.;  and  our  Jig.  441.— -Leaves  ovate-oblong/  Petals 
white.  Bark  of  branches  rather  reddish. 


441 


&  S.  s.  5  grandiflora.  S.  grandiflora  Lodd.  JSot.  Cab.,  t.  1988.,  and  our 
fig.  442.,  has  its  pink  flowers  nearly  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the 
species  ;  and  is  a  very  ornamental  free-growing  shrub.  It  was  raised 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  seeds  sent  to  them  from  Kamtschatka 
in  1826,  by  M.  Busch. 

Description,  See.   S.  salicifolia,  according  to  Pallas,  grows  as  44.3 

high  as  6  ft.,  in  favourable  situations,  in  Russia  and  Siberia ; 
but  in  England  it  is  seldom  found  higher  than  4  ft.  It 
sends  up  numerous  straight  rod-like  stems,  arid  these  and 
the  lateral  branches  terminate  in  large,  conical,  spiked 
panicles,  of  pale  red,  or  flesh-coloured,  flowers.  In  deep 
moist  soils,  a  sucker  will  attain  the  height  of  4ft.  in  one 
season,  and  flower.  These  suckers  are  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  shrub  in  a  vigorous 
state,  they  ought  to  be  cut  down  when  they  have  flowered 
two  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  with  raspberries  ; 
and  the  entire  plant  ought  also  to  be  taken  up  every  three 
or  four  years,  and  separated ;  otherwise  the  old  shoots  are 
apt  to  die,  and  render  the  bush  unsightly.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  in  England  since  1665;  but  whether  it  was  in- 
troduced from  some  other  country,  or  from  localities  where 
it  is  said  to  be  found  wild,  is  uncertain.  According  to  Dr. 
Hooker  and  G.  Don,  it  is  wild  in  several  parts  of  Scotland. 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  believes  it  to  be  wild  at  Hafod,  in  Cardigan- 
shire ;  the  situation  in  which  it  grows  there  being  perfectly  like  its  native 
swamps  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  garden  shrubs, 
and  is,  also,  very  beautiful,  from  its  long  spicate  panicles  full 
of  light  feathery  looking  flowers.  It  will  grow  with  more  or 
less  luxuriance,  according  to  the  degree  of  richness,  and  *t*  4,44 

moisture  of  the  soil. 

sit  20.  S.  TOMENTOVSA  L.     The  downy  Spiraea. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,701.;  Camb.  Monog. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  544. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  520. 
Engravings.  Pluk.  Phyt,  t.  321.  f.  5. ;  Schmidt  Arb.,  1.  t.  51. ;  and  our  fig.  444. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Nearly  all  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  more 
or  less  clothed  with  tomentum,  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  most  so.  The  tomentum  upon  the  stem  and  pe- 
duncles, and  perhaps  elsewhere,  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 
The  leaves  are  ovate  and  serrated,  the  latter  partly  doubly 
so.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular  and  deflexed.  Carpels 
divaricate.  A  native  of  Canada,  and  of  mountainous 
situations  in  the  west  of  North  America.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
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p.  544.)  This  species,  in  its  mode  of  growth,  resembles  S.  salicifolia,  but 
differs  from  it  in  having  rather  smaller  and  more  deeply  serrated  leaves, 
which  are  very  tomentose  beneath.  The  flowers  are  much  smaller,  and  of 
a  deeper  red.  Notwithstanding  these  differences,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  only  a  variety  (though  we  allow  it  to  be  a  tolerably  distinct 
one)  of  S.  *alicifolia.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  may  be 
well  to  plant  it  in  heath  mould. 


519. 
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a»  20.  S.  LJEVIGANTA  L.     The  smooth-/tm>eY/  Spiraea. 

Identification.    Lin.  Mant,  244.  ;  Camb.  Monog. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  544. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p. 
Si/nom/mcs.     S.  altaicensis  Lafm.  Xoi:  Act.  Pctrop..  15.  p.  555.  t.  29.  f.  2.  ;  .V.  altaica  Pall. 

1.P.27SL 
Engravings.     Nov.  Act.  Petrop.,  t.  29.  f.  2. ;   Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  t  23. ;  and  our  Jig.  415. 

Sj)cc.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  perfectly  smooth, 
entire,  sessile,  tipped  with  a  small  mucro.  Branchlets  of 
the  panicle  cylindrical.  Bracteas  linear,  rather  shorter 
than  the  calyx.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular,  ascending. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Pallas,  it  grows  in  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
more  lofty  of  the  Altaian  Mountains.  The  leaves  are 
gently  astringent,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  as  tea ;  and 
the  shoots,  which  are  long,  tough,  very  straight,  and  of  a 
proper  thickness,  are  used  by  the  Cossacks  for  ramrods, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  those  of  the  cotoneaster. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  disposed  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  those  of  most  other  plants  of  the  genus.  It  was 
introduced  in  1774,  by  Dr.  Solander;  and  is  a  very  in- 
teresting and  handsome  species,  with  a  habit  exceedingly  dissimilar 
of  spiraeas  in  general. 

a  22.  S.  ^RI^EFO'LIA  Smith.     The  White-Beam-tree-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.    Smith,  in  Rees's  Cyclop.,  vol.  33. ;  Bot.  Reg ,  t  1365.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  544. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  520. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1365.  ;  and  our  figs.  446,  447. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptical,  oblong,  more  or  less  lobed,  toothed,  pale, 
villose  beneath.  Panicle  villose.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  principally  on  the  north- 
west coast ;  introduced  in  1827,  by  the  un- 
fortunate Douglas  (see  p.  125.) ;  and  pro- 
ducing its  numerous  white  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  forms  a  free-growing  dense 
bush,  prolific  both  in  leaves  and  flowers  ; 
and,  as  the  latter  appear  at  a  season  when 
the  flowering  of  shrubs  is  comparatively 
rare,  it  is  justly  considered  as  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  British  gardens.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  free  soil, 
and  is  easily  propagated  either  by  division 
446  or  by  seeds,  which  it  ripens  in  abundance. 
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§  iv.  Sorbaria  Ser. 

Sect.  Char.     Leaves  pinnate,  resembling,  as  the  name  implies,  those  of  the 
mountain  ash,  or  other  species  of  Pyrus  belonging  to  the  section  ^orbus. 

«  23.  S.  SORBIFOVLIA  L.    The  Sorbus-leaved  Spiraea. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  702. ;  Camb.  Monog.  ;  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  545. 

Synonymes.    S.  pinnata  Mcench  Met/i.,  633.    Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System, 

p.  81.  83.,  mentions  this  species  as  one  of  a  genus  which  he  there  names  Schizonotus. 
Engravings.    Gmel.  Fl.  Sib.,  3.  p.  190.  t.  40. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  1.  t.  58. ;  Krauss,  t.  94. ;  PalL  Fl.  Ross., 

1.  t.  88.  and  t.  24. ;  and  our  fig.  448. 
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Spec.  Char.,  %c.     Leaves  stipuled,  pinnate  ;  the  leaflets  sessile,  opposite, 

lanceolate,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated.     Inflorescence  a  thyrse-like  panicle. 

Torus  wholly  connate  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx.     Ovaries  connate,  5.     A 

native  of  Siberia,  in  moist  places.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  545.) 

Variety. 

a.  S.  s.  2  alpina  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  i.  p.  34.  and  89.  t.  25.,  Camb.  Monog. 
S.  grandiflora  Hort.  Brit.,  No.  29267.,  and  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit., 
p.  194. ;  S.  Pallasw  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  520.  — Suffruticose.  Flowers 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  species,  and  disposed  in  corymbs. 
Leaves  smaller,  and  serrately  incised.  A  native  of  eastern  Siberia 
and  of  Kamtschatka.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  545.)  This  is  the  S. 
grandifldra  of  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit.,  and  our  Hort.  Brit.,  and  is 
very  different  from  S.  s.  grandiflora,  the  S.  grandiflora  of  Lodd., 
described  before,  among  the  varieties  of  S.  salicifolia,  p.  730. 
Description,  $c.  S.  sorbifolia  is  a  branchy  448 

shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft., 

with  a  round,  brown-coloured,  warty  stem  ; 

the  wood  of  which  is  brittle,  and  hollow  within, 

with  a  soft  ferruginous  pith.     The  leaves  are 

thin  in  texture,  and  bright  green  on  both  sides. 

The  flowers  are  in  terminating  panicles,  small 

and  white :  they  are  odorous,  but  not  agree- 
ably so.     According  to  Pallas,  it  is  a  native 

of  eastern   Siberia,  in  boggy  woods  and  wet 

mountains,  where  it  grows  along  with  S.  salici- 

folia,  and  attains  the  height  of  6  ft.  ;  but,  in 

dry  rocky  situations,  it  does  not  rise  above 

1  ft.  in  height,  and  is  subherbaceous.     It  was 

cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759,  and  deserves  a 

place  in  every  collection,  from  its  marked  character,  and  from  the  beauty  both 

of  its  foliage  and  its  flowers.    It  throws  up  abundance  of  suckers,  by  which  it 

is  easily  propagated. 

A  pp.  i.    Species  or  Varieties  of  Spiraea  not  yet  introduced. 

SIS.  BlUmei  G.  Don,  S.  chamasdrifblia  japdnica  Blume  Bijdr.,  1114.,  is  a  native  of  Java  and 
Japan,  with  white  flowers,  and  is,  probably,  nothing  but  a  variety  of  S.  chamaedrifblia,  it  being  con- 
sidered such  by  the  discoverer,  Blume,  though  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  species  by  G.  Don. 

*  S.  lanceolhta  Poir.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  518.)  is  a  native  of  the  Mauritius  and  China,  with  leaves 
like  those  of  S.  salicif  olia,  and  white  flowers. 

3fc  S.  arg£ntea  Mutis  has  the  whole  plant  clothed  with  silky  silvery  down.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Grenada  ;  and,  if  introduced,  would  probably  be  found,  at  first,  rather  tender ;  but,  if  our  conjecture, 
as  to  the  constitution  of  truly  natural  genera  be  correct,  it  will  be  found  capable  of  being  accli- 
matised. 

ifc  S  Thunbtrgii  Blume,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  319.,  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Japan,  with  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 

Sfc  S.  magellanica  Poir,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  519.,  has  lanceolate  leaves,  and  white  flowers;  and, 
being  a  native  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  will,  doubtless,  be  found  quite  hardy. 

&  S.  japdnica  Sieb.  ex  Blume,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  519.,  is  said  to  resemble  the  preceding  species. 

SIS.  Menzitsii  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  173.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  520.,  is  thus  described  :  — 
Branches  pubescent  at  the  apex.  Sepals  reflexed.  Leaves  elliptic.  Panicle  crowded  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  It  would  be  a  desirable  introduction,  and  will,  doubtless,  soon  be  procured. 

*  S.  Dougldsii  Hook.  Fl.   Bor.  Amer.,  p.  172.,  and  Don's  Mi/I.,  2.  p.  520.    From   Dr.  Hooker's 
description  of  this  sort,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  same,  or  jnearly  so,  as  the  preceding.     It  is  a 
native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  about  the  Columbia  and  the  Straits  of  Fucas  where  it 
is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5. ft. 

*  S.  callbsa  Thunb.,  S.  expansa  Wall.,  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  Nepal,  and  said  to  differ  from 
S.  salicif  61ia  in  the  leaves  being  nearly  stalked.     It  grows  to  the  height  of  4ft,  and  has  showy  red 
flowers. 

A  S.  cceruUsccns  Poir.  has  sessile  bluish-coloured  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  and,  being  a  native  of 
India,  would  probably  prove  only  half-hardy  in  British  gardens. 

*  S.  discolor  Fursh  Fl.   Amer.   Sept.,  1.   p.  342.,  is  described  by  that   botanist  from  specimens 
which  he  saw  in  a  herbarium.     It  is  said  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Kooskoosky  ;  to  have  dis- 
coloured leaves  ;  and  to  grow  to  the  height  of  about  5  ft 

Almost  all  the  known  species  of  5pir«sa  being  quite  hardy,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  very  free 
flowerers,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  part  or  all  of  the  above  species  could  be  procured.  We 
recommend  the  subject  to  those  who  have  friends  and  correspondents  in  the  countries  where  these 
i|>ecieslare  indigenous. 
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72UVBUS  Z/.     THE  BRAMBLE.     Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  364, ;  Dec.  Prod.,  <2.  p.  556. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  529. 

Synonymes.     Ronce,  Framboisier,  Fr. ;  Himbeere,  Brombeerstrauch,  Ger. 

Derivation.     From  rub,  red  in  Celtic  ;  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit  in  some  of  the  species. 

Description.  Deciduous  subligneous  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  prostrate ; 
with  prickly  stems,  and  digitate,  pinnate,  or  lobed,  leaves ;  but  a  few  of  them 
growing  upright.  The  fruit  of  all  of  them  is  edible.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
R.  fruticosus,  may  be  considered  as  sub-evergreen,  as  they  retain  the  greater 
part  of  their  leaves  in  a  green  state  through  the  winter.  All  the  kinds 
popularly  called  brambles  may  be  considered  as  gigantic  strawberry  plants. 
The  following  excellent  technical  description  is  from  Dr.  Hooker's  British 
Flora  ;  and,  though  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  British  species,  yet,  as  in 
these  are  included  the  raspberry,  or  upright-growing  species,  as  well  as  the 
common  brambles,  it  applies  equally  well  to  the  whole  genus. 

"  Shrub-like  plants,  or  herbs,  with  perennial  roots.  The  herbaceous  species 
offer  nothing  very  peculiar.  In  some  species  of  the  shrubs  the  stem  is 
upright,  or  merely  curved  at  the  top  ;  but,  in  the  greater  number,  it  is  either 
prostrate,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  assurgent,  arched,  and  decurved ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  shoot,  and  of  the  side  branches,  if  it  produce  any,  unless 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  reaching  the  ground,  take  root  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  In  the  winter  the  shoot  is  partially  destroyed,  the  part 
next  to  the  original  root  surviving,  to  produce  flowering  branches  during  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  usually  dying  after  the  fruit  has  been  perfected  ;  young 
shoots,  meanwhile,  springing  up  by  its  side.  The  rooted  ends  also  become  dis- 
tinct plants,  at  various  distances  from  the  parent  root ;  often  many  yards. 
This  mode  of  growth  adds  much  to  the  difficulties  in  the  discrimination  of  the 
species ;  since  an  acquaintance  with  both  the  leafy  shoot,  and  the  floriferous 
stem  formed  in  the  second  year  from  its  remains,  is  necessary.  The  best 
characters  are  found  in  the  figure,  the  arms,  and  the  leaves  of  the  former. 
The  /caves  in  all  the  British  species  of  this  division  are,  occasionally  at  least, 
quinate ;  and,  with  one  exception,  digitate,  or  somewhat  pedate,  from  a  partial 
junction  of  the  stalks  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  of  leaflets ;  the  margins  serrated, 
for  the  most  part  unequally  and  irregularly ;  the  prickles  on  the  leaf-stalks  more 
curved  than  those  on  the  stem.  In  some  species  the  inflorescence  is  remarkable ; 
but,  in  general,  the  panicle  varies  so  much  as  to  afford  no  good  distinction.  Nor 
can  the  arms  of  the  calyx,  nor  the  form  of  its  segments,  be  depended  on.  The 
petals  in  all  are  delicate  and  crumpled,  and,  in  several  species,  very  considerable 
in  size  and  width.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  fruit,  but  they  are 
rarely  discriminative.  In  examining  the  figure  of  the  leaves,  the  central 
leaflet  is  to  be  regarded  :  the  lateral  ones  are  always  smaller,  and  of  a  nar- 
rower proportion.  In  several  species,  the  leaves  occasionally  survive  a  mild 
winter,  and  are  found  the  next  season  subtending  flowering  branches.  The 
leaves  of  these  branches  are  of  less  determinate  figure ;  the  number  of  their 
lea/lets  is  reduced  as  they  approach  the  inflorescence,  and  their  place  is  sup- 
plied in  the  upper  part  of  the  panicle  by,  first  trifid,  and  then  simple,  bracteas, 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  stipules.  These  last  are  usually  long  and 
narrow,  entire,  or  sometimes  toothed  and  jagged,  and  issue  from  the  petiole, 
for  the  most  part  a  little  above  its  base.  They  afford  no  distinguishing  cha- 
racters. No  less  than  48  supposed  species  of  the  genus  are  described  and 
figured  in  the  elaborate  R ubi  Germanici  of  Weihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck. 
(Borrer,  in  Hook.  Kr.  F/.,  p.  243.) 
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The  number  of  species  of  A'ubus  described  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  English  Botany,  published  in  1824,  as  natives  of  England,  are 
14:  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  British  Flora,  published  in  1831,  enumerates  13; 
and  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,  2d  edit.,  published  in 
1835,  21  ;  which,  he  says,  may  be  reduced  to  5,  or  possibly  to  2,  exclusive  of 
the  herbaceous  species.  In  our  Hortus  SrUamucut,  68  species  are  enumerated, 
as  having  been  introduced  into  Britain ;  and  in  DOM'*  Miller,  147,  as  the  total 
number  described  by  botanists. 

The  remarks  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  made  on  this  subject  appear  to  us 
extremely  interesting  and  valuable,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  germs 
.Rubus,  but  to  all  genera  that  contain  numerous  species.  Following  out  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  elaborate  monograph  of  Weihe  and  Nees  von 
Esenbeck,  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  British  Flora,  advanced  the 
number  of  British  species  to  23 ;  "certainly,"  he  observes,  "  not  from  any 
expectation  that  such  species  were  either  genuine,  or  likely  to  prove  perma- 
nent, but  with  a  view  of  following  out  the  recognised  principles  of  distinc- 
tion, and  showing  whither  they  must  inevitably  lead."  In  the  second  edition, 
he  observes  :  "  This  proceeding  has  not  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those 
from  whom  I  most  expected  applause  : ....  it  has  had  one  good  effect  how- 
ever ;  ....  it  has  led  me  to  consider  the  subject  very  carefully,  and  to  examine 
with  more  attention  the  nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  modern  and 
recognised  species  of  7?ubus  have  been  established ;  I  have  also  had  six  years 
of  additional  experience ;  and  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  I  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  with  which  I  first  started ;  namely,  that  we  have 
to  choose  between  considering  R.  suberectus,  R.  fruticosus,  R.  corylifolius, 
and  R.  caevsius,  the  only  genuine  species ;  or  adopting,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
characters  of  the  learned  German  botanists,  Weihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck, 
who  have  so  much  distinguished  themselves  in  the  elaboration  of  the  genus. 
So  clear  is  my  opinion  upon  this  point,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  prove 
the  four  species  to  which  I  have  alluded  to  be  themselves  physiologically  dis- 
tinct, I  should  at  once  have  reduced  all  the  others  to  their  original  species ; 
but,  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain  whether  R.  fruticosus,  R.  coryli- 
folius, and  R.  caevsius  are  not  as  much  varieties  of  each  other  as  those  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reject,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  steer  a  middle 
course,  until  some  proof  shall  have  been  obtained  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Accordingly,  as  will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  I  have  taken  R.  fruticosus,  R. 
corylifolius,  R.  cse'sius,  and  R.  suberectus  as  heads  of  sections ;  and  I  have 
assigned  to  them  characters  which  may  be  considered  either  as  sectional  or 
specific,  according  as  the  evidence  may  ultimately  preponderate.  I  have  also 
arranged  as  species  under  them  those  forms  which  are  the  best  marked,  and 
the  most  certainly  distinguishable.  This  will  bring  the  genus  7?ubus  somewhat 
into  the  situation  of  Rosa ;  in  which,  I  fear,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  leaving 
it  for  the  present."  (Lind.  Synop.  Brit.  FL,  2d  edition,  p.  92.)  It  appears  to 
us  highly  probable,  that  the  four  forms  mentioned  above  are  only  varieties  of 
the  same  species ;  and  this  would  reduce  the  ligneous  British  rubuses  to  the 
raspberry  and  the  bramble.  The  species  exclusively  North  American,  as  far 
as  we  have  observed  them  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  include 
four  with  the  habit  of  raspberry,  and  three  with  the  habit  of  the  bramble ; 
but  the  latter  three,  R.  flagellaris,  R.  inermis,  and  R.  setosus,  are  probably 
only  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  Nepal  rubuses,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  hitherto  introduced,  are  all  brambles ;  but  there  is  one,  R.  concolor, 
which,  Mr.  Royle  observes,  is  found  on  lofty  mountains,  and  comes  near  to 
the  raspberry.  R.  micranthus  is,  perhaps,  the  only  distinct  species  of  Nepal 
bramble  that  has  been  introduced ;  some  plants,  raised  from  Nepal  seeds, 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  being  evidently  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  the 
British  bramble.  The  course  which  we  have  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
ligneous  species  of  this  genus  is,  to  give,  first,  a  descriptive  enumeration  of  all 
the  ligneous  species  or  varieties,  indigenous  or  introduced,  elaborated  from 
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De  Canclolle's  Prodromus,  Don's  Miller,  and  Lindlcy's  Synopsis ;  and,  next,  a 
selected  list  of  all  those  species  and  varieties,  with  references  to  the  pages 
where  they  have  been  described  and  figured  in  the  preceding  descriptions.  In 
giving  these  descriptions,  those  sorts  which  we  consider  to  be  only  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  multiplying  botanical  distinctions  will  be  found  in 
smaller  type,  and  may  be  passed  over  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  trouble 
themselves  with  minute  differences. 

The  propagation  of  the  shrubby,  or  raspberry-like,  species  of  72ubus  is 
effected  by  suckers  or  seeds ;  that  of  the  bramble  division  of  the  genus  by 
pegging  down  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  the  soil,  when  they  will  root,  and 
throw  out  other  shoots,  which  may  again  be  pegged  down  ;  so  that  plants 
are  procured  from  brambles  much  in  the  same  way  as  from  strawberries. 

Most  of  the  raspberry  kinds,  and  a  few  of  the  ornamental  brambles,  are 
procurable,  in  British  nurseries,  at  1*.  6d.  a  plant;  at  Bollwyller,  for  from 
1  franc  to  1£  francs  ;  and,  at  New  York,  for  from  37|  cents  to  50  cents.  The 
fruit-bearing'raspberries,  in  the  London  nurseries,  at  \d.  each. 

§  i.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  3 — 7  Leaflets. 
&  1.  R.  SUBERE'CTUS  Anders.     The  sub-erect  Bramble. 

Identification.      Anders,  in  Linn.  Soc. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  556.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  534. ;  Smith  Eng. 

Flora,  2.  p.  406. 
Synont/mes.     Lindley,  in  his  Syn.  of  the  Brit.  Flora,  has  given  the  following  :  —  R.  nessensis  HaU  ;  R. 

plicdtus  W.  S(  N.,  not  of  Suppl.  to  Eng.  Sot.,  t.  2714.,  which  is  a  smaller  form  of  It.  afflnis  W.  $  N. ; 

R.  corylif&lius  Wahlcnb. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.,  t.2572. ;  E.  of  Gard.,  1835,  fig.  496. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  erect.  Leaf  of  never  more  than  5  leaflets,  digitate, 
occasionally  pinnate,  thin,  shining,  and  plaited.  Flowers  in  simple 
corymbose  racemes.  Prickles  weak.  Is  found  in  Britain,  in  moist  woods, 
and  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties.  (Lindley,  Synops. 
of  the  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  2.  p.  92.)  This  is  "  the  most  frequent  species,  if 
species  it  be,  in  the  upland  zone."  {Watson,  in  Outl.  Geog.  JDistr.,  p.  137.) 
The  stems  are  biennial,  and  flower  the  second  year,  like  those  of  the  common 
raspberry,  afterwards  dying  off.  They  grow  nearly  upright,  without  any 
support,  and  are  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  high.  The  fruit  consists  of  rather 
a  small  number  of  dark  red,  or  blood-coloured,  aggregate  grains,  said  to  be 
agreeably  acid,  with  some  flavour  of  the  raspberry ;  whence  it  has  been 
recommended  by  some  as  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

Jc  2.  R.  AFFIVNIS  Weifie  $  Nees.     The  related  Bramble. 

Identification.  Weihe  and  Nees's  Rubi  Germanici,  p.  22.  t.  3.  and  36.  :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  560. ;  Lindl. 
Synops.  Br.  Fl.,  2d  ed.  p.  92,  93. 

Synonymcs.  Lindley  mentions  the  following  :  —  R.  colllnus  Dec. ;  R.  m'tidus  Smith  in  Eng.  Flor., 
Lindley  in  Syn.  Br.  FL,  ed.  1. ;  R.  plicatus  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  L>714. 

Engravings.     Weihe  and  Nees's  R.  G.,  t.  3.  and  36. ;  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2714. 

Spec.  Char.,  8(c.  Stem  arched,  angled,  prickly  with  strong  recurved  prickles,  glabrous.  Leaflets 
3 — 5  in  a  leaf,  ovate  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  cuspidate,  sharply  serrated,  flat  at  the  base,  a  little 
waved  towards  the  tip,  having  downy  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers  in  a  compound  panicle,  the 
component  ones  cymose.  Sepals  ovate-acuminate,  externally  naked,  reflexed.  Carpels  large, 
blue-black.  (Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  560.)  A  native  of  Germany,  also  of  barren  hills  of  Montpelier,  and 
of  Britain,  in  boggy  places  ;  and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  (Lindley,  Synops.  Br.  Fl.} 

Variety. 

1*   R.  a.  2  bract  ebsus  Sen,  R.  at,  y,  and  S,  Weihe  and  Nees's  Rubi  Germ  ,  t.  3.  b.  —  Bracteas 
very  broad,  undivided. 

-*  3.  R.  FI'SSUS  Lindl.     The  cleft  Bramble. 

Identification.     Lindl.  Synops.  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  2.  p.  92. 

Synonyme.     R.  fastigiatus  Lindl.  in  his  Synops.  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  1.,  not  of  Weihe  &  Nees. 

Spec.  Char.,  S(C.  Stem  arched.  Leaves  digitate,  shining,  frequently  of  7  leaflets,  that  are  much  less 
membranous  than  those  of  R.  subercctus.  Flowers  in  simple  racemes.  Prickles  strong,  numerous. 
It  differs  from  R.  afflnis  W.  $  N.  in  its  small  racemes,  and  in  its  floral  leaves  never  being  large 
and  orbicular,  as  they  are  in  R.  afflnis.  "  The  only  specimen  with  which  I  am  acquainted,"  adds 
Dr.  Lindley,  '•  is  one  sent  to  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  from  Ayrshire."  (Lindlci/ 
Synops.  Brit.  Fl.,  cd.  2.  p.  93.) 

*  4.  R.  MICRA'NTHUS  D.  Don.     The  small-flowered  Bramble. 

Identification.     Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nepal,  p.  235. ;  Dec.  Prod  ,  2.  p.  557. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  530. 
Syinmijiiic.     R.  pauciflbrus  Lindley  in  Bot.  Reg.,   Ilort.  Brit.,  n.  13500. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.854.,  as  /{.  pauciflbrus  Lindl.  ;  and  our  //>.  14!'.  representing  a  sprig  to  the 
usual  scale,  and  Jigs.  450.  and  450  a  representing  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Upright.  Stem  round, 
branched,  and  bearing  awl-shaped  inflexed 
prickles,  or  straight  prickles,  and  the 
branches  recurved  ones.  Young  branch- 
lets  rather  glaucous  at  the  extremity.  Leaf 
pinnate,  of  5  —  7  leaflets,  that  are  ovate  or 
oblong,  mucronate,  doubly  serrated,  plaited, 
green  and  glossy  above,  whitishly  tomen- 
tose,  or  else  glaucous,  beneath.  Petiole 
and  rachis  bearing  prickles  here  and  there. 
Petiole  pilose.  Stipules  lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, membranaceous.  Flowers  small, 
reddish  purple,  disposed  in  a  corymbose 
panicle.  Petals  clawed,  shorter  than  the 
sepals.  Fruit  black.  Closely  related  to 
the  E.  distans  of  D.  Don.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  557.) 

native  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1822;  growing  to  the  height  of  8ft.  or  10ft., 
and  flowering  from  May  to  August.     It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the 


A  gigantic  bramble,  a 


450 


450  a 


other  brambles  in  British  gardens,  by  its 
nearly  erect,  strong,  smooth,  dark  maho- 
gany-coloured shoots,  and  by  its  very  long 
pinnate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
the  petals  are  of  a  bright  reddish  purple, 
and  shorter  than  the  sepals.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  blackish  purple,  of  the  middle 
size  ;  depressedly  spherical,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
bloom.  The  grains  are  fleshy,  with  a  sweet  subacid 
taste.  This  species  throws  up  suckers  sparingly  ;  but  its  magnificent  shoots 
arch  over  after  they  get  to  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height,  and  grow  branching  and 
flowering  on  every  side,  till  they  reach  the  ground,  when  their  extreme  points 
strike  root,  and  form  new  plants.  A  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den, in  1834,  was  10ft.  high,  with  shoots  nearly  20ft.  long. 

»  5.  R.  DI'STANS  D.  Don.     The  distant-leq/leted  Bramble. 
Identification     Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nepal,  p.  256.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  557.  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  530. 
Synouyme.    R.  pinn&tus  D.  Don  in  Prod.  Fl.  Nepal,  p.  254. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Stems  round,  bearing  stout,  compressed,  recurved  prickles.  Leaves  pinnate,  re- 
sembling  those  of  the  hemp  plant.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  acutely  serrated,  distant,  whitely  tomen- 
tose  beneath,  and  having  numerous  nerves.  Stipules  linear,  at  the  tip  subspathulate.  Racemes 
corymbose.  Peduncles  short.  Sepals  tomentose,  ovate,  somewhat  acuminate,  as  long  as  the  petals. 
Carpels  downy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  557.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1818,  growing  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  or  8ft,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  We  have  never  seen  the  plant. 

«  6.  R.  STRIGOVSUS  Michx.     The  strigose  Bramble. 

Identification.     Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  297.  ;   Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  346.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 

p.  557.  ;  Den's  Mill.,  2.  p.  531. 

Synonyme.    R.  pennsylvanicus  Pair.  Diet.,  6.  p.  246. 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.    Stem  round,  very  hispid.    Leaves  pinnately  cut  ;  those  of  the  barren  branches  of 

5  lobes,  those  of  the  fertile  ones  of  3.     Lobes  oval,  unequally  serrated,  obtuse  at  the  base,  beneath 

lineated,  and  hoarily  tomentose  ;  the  odd  one,  in  most  instances,  almost  heart-shaped.    Flowers 

about  3  upon  a  peduncle.    Peduncle  and  calyx  hispid.    Petals  white,  A  r  , 

Plonger  than  the  calyx.   (Dec,  Prod.,  2.  p.  557,  558.)     A  native  of 

North  America,  on  mountains  from  Canada  to  Virginia  ;  flowering 

in  June  and  July.     According  to  Pursh,  it  is  an  upright  shrub,  with 

fruit  very  agreeable  to  eat.    There  is  a  plant  ,in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden,  to  which  the  name  of  R.  pennsylv&nicus  is  at- 

tached :  but,  it  being  in  a  weak  state,  we  are  not  certain  that  it  is 

the  same  species. 

a  7.  R.  OCCIDENTALS  L.     The  Western,  or  Ameri- 
can, Bramble. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  706.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  558.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

p.  531. 

Synanymes.    R.  virginianus  Wort.  ;  R.  ida'us  fructu  nlgro  Dill. 
Engravings.    Sloane  Jam.,  t.  213.  f.  1.  ;  Dill.  Hort.  Elt.,  t.  247.  f.  319.  ; 

and  our  fig.  451. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     The  whole  plant  is  pretty  glabrous. 
Stems  round    and    whitish.       Prickles   recurved- 
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Leaves  of  the  barren  branches  pinnate  ;  of  the  fertile  branches,  trifoliolate. 
Leaflets  ovate,  incisely  serrated,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  very 
narrow,  and  bristle-like.  Flowers  in  umbels.  Peduncle  prickled.  Sepals 
lanceolate-linear,  tomentose,  longer  than  the  petals,  which  are  obovately 
wedge-shaped,  two-lobed,  and  spreading.  Fruit  black,  acid,  of  the  form  of 
that  of R.  idae'us.  Carpels  numerous,  rather  glabrous;  becoming,  by  dry- 
ing, rugged,  with  little  hollows.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  558.)  A  native  of  Ca- 
nada and  the  West  Indies;  introduced  in  1696;  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 

A  8.  R.  A'SPER  D.  Don.     The  rough-branchleted  and  pctioled  Bramble. 

Identification.     Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nepal,  p.  234. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  558. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  531. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets  7,  elliptical,  acuminate,  sharply  serrate,  green,  pilose 
beneath.  Petioles  and  branchlets  bearing  prickles  and  glanded  bristles.  Stipules  lanceolate, 
pointed.  Flowers  terminal,  about  3  together.  (Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p. 558.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  said  to 
be  introduced  in  1821,  and  to  grow  from  4  It.  to  6ft.  high  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

si  9.  R.  ID.«VUS  L.     The  Mount  Ida  Bramble,  or  common  Raspberry. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  706. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  558. 

Synonymcs.  II .  fra mlxcsit, nits  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  3.  p.  135.  ;  Framboisier,  Fr. ;  gerueine  Brombeere,  Ger. 
"  The  Raspis  is  called  in  Greeke  BATOS  IDAIA  ;  in  Latin,  Rubus  Idtea,  of  the  mountaine  Ida,  on 
which  itgroweth;  in  English,  Raspis,  Framboise,  and  Hinde-berry."  (Johns.  Ger.  p.  1274.) 

Engravings.     Eng.  Dot,  t.  '2442. ;  and  our  Jig.  452. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Villose.  Stem  round,  bearing  slender  recurved  prickles. 
Leaves  pinnate ;  those  of  the  fertile  stems  of  3  leaflets,  those  of  the 
sterile  stems  of  5,  rather  palmately  disposed.  Leaflets  ovate,  incisely 
serrated,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  very  narrow  and  bristle-like. 
Flowers  in  a  corymbose  panicle.  Sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  whitely  tomen- 
tose, ending  in  a  point.  Petals  obovate-wedge-shaped,  entire,  conniving, 
shorter  than  the  calyx.  Carpels  numerous,  tomentose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  558.)  A  shrub,  with  biennial  stems,  a  native  of  Europe,  and,  probably, 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Varieties.     There  are  varieties  with  red  fruit,  yellow  fruit,  and  white  fruit. 

(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  558.)     There  is  a  variety  which  bears  twice  in  the  year. 
Sfc  R.  i.  2  microphyllus  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  256.  —  Leaves  all  of  3  leaflets. 
Stem  suffruticose ;   dwarfer  and  more  bushy  than  the  species.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  558.) 

Description,  $c.  The  common 
raspberry  has  a  creeping  root,  with 
biennial  stems,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high, 
pinnate  leaves,  and  small  white 
flowers.  The  fruit  of  the  species,  J 
in  a  wild  state,  is  crimson,  and  con- 
sists  of  numerous  juicy  grains,  be- 
set with  the  permanent  styles ; 
and  highly  fragrant,  with  a  very 
deliciously  sweet,  and  yet  slightly 
acid,  flavour,  when  eaten.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  from  Norway 

and  Sweden  to  Spain  and  Greece,  452 

in  woods.  It  is  found  in  Asia,  on 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  in  other  places;  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and, 
according  to  Pursh,  in  America,  in  hedgerows,  from  Canada  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, though  it  has  been  probably  introduced  into  that  country.  It  is  found 
in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  Ireland,  in  the  agricultural  and  subalpinu 
regions,  in  woods,  and  in  moist  wastes.  Improved  varieties  of  it  have  long 
been  in  cultivation  in  gardens,  for  the  fruit,  which  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and 
grateful  to  the  palate  in  itself,  and  is  used  in  numerous  culinary  and  con- 
fectionery articles,  as  well  as  in  liqueurs.  In  France,  raspberries  are  very 
generally  eaten  at  table,  mixed  with  strawberries.  A  very  refreshing  summer 
drink  is  made  of  them,  by  simply  bruising  them  in  water,  and  adding  sugar.  They 
enter  into  the  composition  of  different  jellies,  jams,  ices,  syrups,  and  ratafias  ; 
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and  they  are  preserved,  either  alone,  or  along  with  currants.  Infused  in 
spirit,  they  communicate  a  most  delicious  perfume  to  it.  Fermented,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  currants  or  cherries,  they  make  a  very  strong  and 
agreeable  wine ;  from  which  a  very  powerful  spirit  can  be  distilled.  Rasp- 
berry wine  was  formerly  much  in  use  in  Poland ;  the  fruit  being  there  abun- 
dant in  the  woods.  In  Russia,  a  mixture  of  raspberries  and  honey  with 
water,  fermented,  makes  a  delicious  hydromel.  Raspberries  are  also  dried  in 
ovens  for  winter  use.  Raspberry  vinegar  is  well  known  both  in  France  and 
England  ;  and,  independently  of  its  agreeableness  when  mixed  with  water,  as 
a  summer  drink,  it  is  excellent  as  a  febrifuge.  In  England,  raspberries  are 
principally  used  for  making  raspberry  jam  and  raspberry  vinegar;  and  for  pies 
and  puddings,  in  combination  with  currants  and  cherries.  They  are  excellent 
eaten  with  milk  or  cream,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  when  fresh ;  and  are 
easily  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles,  entire,  with  or  without  sugar,  for  winter 
use.  They  are  reckoned  very  wholesome,  and  children  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
injured  by  eating  them.  The  roots  of  the  raspberry  plant  are  in  demand  by 
some  French  cooks ;  but  we  are  uncertain  to  what  use  they  are  applied ; 
probably  in  the  dressing  of  game. 

The  Varieties  cultivated  in  British  gardens  are  numerous  :  twenty-one  of  the 
best,  with  their  synonymes,  are  characterised  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Catalogue  of  Fruits  for  1831 ;  among  which,  those  differing  most  in 
general  appearance,  and,  consequently,  most  suitable  for  being  planted  in  an 
arboretum,  are,  the  red  Antwerp,  the  yellow  Antwerp,  the  smooth  cane  (a 
large-growing  and  very  distinct  variety,  which  Miller  considered  as  a  spe- 
cies), and  the  old  white,  or  perpetual-bearing. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  raspberry  requires  a  vegetable  soil,  rather 
moist,  soft,  and  not  very  deep ;  because  most  of  the  roots,  like  those  of  all 
other  plants  that  throw  up  numerous  suckers,  keep  near  the  surface;  and 
the  situation  should  be  shaded,  rather  than  fully  exposed  to  the  meridian  sun. 
In  a  wild  state,  it  is  almost  always  found  more  or  less  shaded  by  trees,  but  not 
under  their  drip ;  and  in  woods,  the  situation  of  which  is  rather  low  and  moist, 
than  hilly  and  rocky  or  dry.  The  root  belongs  to  that  description  which  is  called 
travelling ;  that  is,  the  suckers  extend  themselves  all  round  the  central  plant, 
so  as  every  year  to  come  up  in  fresh  soil.  Hence,  as  Miller  observes,  a  rasp- 
berry plantation  requires  to  be  renewed  every  five  or  six  years.  The  rasp- 
berry, for  this  reason,  has  been  considered  as  a  good  example  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  excretion  of  plants,  first  broached  by  Brugmans ;  afterwards  explained 
in  detail  by  De  Candolle,  in  the  Physiologic  Vcgetale,  vol.  i.  p.  219.,  and  sub- 
sequently elucidated,  by  various  experiments,  by  M.  Macaire.  (See  Suj>/>/. 
Encyc.  Agri.,  p.  1301.)  This  doctrine,  which,  in  Britain,  seems  to  have  been 
first  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Sheriff  of  Mungos  Wells,  and  Mr.  Towers,  the  author 
of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,  is  supposed  to  account  scientifically  for 
the  effect  of  naked  fallows  on  soils ;  but  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments 
have  not  yet  been  made,  to  establish  the  doctrine  on  a  secure  foundation. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,\i\.  p.  299.;  and  Phil.  Mag.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  viii.)  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  raspberry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  continually  changing  its  situa- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  state  of  culture,  that  it  requires  to  be  frequently  taken  up, 
and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  The  seeds  of  the  raspberry  are  said  to  retain 
the  vital  principle  for  a  very  long  period;  and  a  plant,  now  (1836)  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  was  raised  from  seeds  found  in  a  barrow, 
or  tumulus,  in  Wiltshire, -opened  in  1835;  which,  unless  we  can  suppose  the 
seeds  to  have  been  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  tumulus  by  insects 
or  vermin,  must  have  lain  there  many  centuries. 

§  ii.  Leaves  digitate,  of  3 — 5  Leaflets. 
-*  10.  R.  LACINIAVTUS  W.     The  cut-leaved  Bramble. 

Willd.  Ilort.  TJerol.,  p.  82.  and  t.  82. ;  Dec.  Trod.,  2.  p.  558.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  ,r.:U. 
Willd.  Hoi  t.  Bcrol.,  t.  82. ;  Wats.  Demi  15rit.,  t.  (i!).  ;  and  our./?;,'   I 
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SJH-C.  Chfir.yti'c.  Stem  rather  round,  bearing  stout 
recurved  prickles,  compressed  at  the  base.  Leaf- 
lets 3 — 5,  pinnately  cut,  sharply  serrate,  a  little 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  in  loose  panicles, 
white  or  rose-coloured.  Sepals  lanceolate,  leafy 
at  the  tip,  tomentose,  prickled,  reflexed.  Petals 
\\edge-shaped,  3-lobed  at  the  tip.  Carpels, 
roundish,  Jark-eoloured.  (Dec.  I'n>(/.,\\.  p. 55*. ) 
The  appearance  of  this  plant  is  that  of  Un- 
common bra'.wLle,  except  in  the  leaflets,  which,  a 
from  their  beir.g  deeply  cut,  are  strikingly  dif- 
ferent. Where  it  was  first  found  is  unknown  ; 
but  it  is,  in  all  probability,  only  a  variety  of  the 
common  bramble,  analogous  to  the  cut-leaved 
variety  of  the  elder  (Sambucus  nigra  laciniata). 
Plants  maybe  obtained  at  the  principal  nurseries. 

-*  11.  R.  C.EVSIUS  L.     The  grey  Bramble,  or  Dewberry. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,70(>. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  558. ;  Don's  Mill., -2.  p.  5.'>3. 

Engravings.     N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  ^2. ;  Hayne  Abhild.,  t.  111). ;  Eng.  Bot,  t.  89&  ;  and  our  Jig. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  trailing,  round,  in 
many  instances  suffused  with  a  grey 
bloom,  bearing  slender  arid  a  little  re- 
curved prickles.  Leaflets  3  in  a  leaf,  ovate, 
doubly  serrated  or  crenated,  glabrous,  or 
obscurely  ciliated.  Panicle  almost  simple. 
Sepals  ovate-acuminate.  Petals  white. 
Fruit  sweet.  Carpels  large,  few,  greyish. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  558.) 
Varieties, 

Jc  R.  c.  2  arvcnsis  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  288. ; 
R.  pseudo-cae\srus  IVei/ie,  accord- 
ing to  Ern.  Meyer  in  Litt.  —  Leaf- 
lets tomentose  beneath.  Branches 
puberulous. 
-*  11.  c.  3  gmndijlorus  Ser.  —  Pubescent. 

Petals  and  sepals  long. 
Jc  11.  cAparvifolutx  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  228.; 
and  our  Jig.  455.  —  Stem  ascending, 
purplish,  ultimately  naked.     Leaves  small,  incisely  lobed.    Peduncle 
1 — 3-flowered.     A  native  of  herbage-covered  hills. 
-*  R.  c.  5fo/ius  L'firic<r(}lin  llort.  has  variegated  leaves. 

Description,  $c.      A  low,  weakly,  straggling,   prostrate  plant,  having  the 
flowers  with  blush-coloured  petals,  and  the  fruit  small,  with  few  grains  ;  but 

these  large,  juicy,  black,  with  a  fine  glaucous 
bloom,  and  very  agreeably  acid.     It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Europe,  and  the  north-cast  of  Asia, 
in  woods  and  hedges.     By  some  it  has  been 
proposed  to  be  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
_\  fruit.    (See  Encyc.  of  Card.,  ed.   1835,  p. 
;M6.)     This  species,  or  race,  varies  exceed- 
7/    ingly  in   different  situations;    whence  have 
arisen  the  following  varieties  (12 — 16.),  of 
more  marked  character  than  those  already 
given,  and  which  are  considered  by  sonic  as 
species  ;  in  which  form  they  are  as  follows :  — 

Jc  12.  R.  HI'RTUS  W.  #  K.     The  hairy  Bramble. 

Identification.     Waldst.  and  Kit.  Plant.  Rar.  Hung.,  2.  p.  150.  t  141. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  533. 
Sy/ioni/iHcs.     It.  villosus  Ait.,  var.  {jlatuhiK.sus  Ser.  in  Dec.  1'nxl.,  '-'.  p.  5<w.  ;  It.  glandulosus  BcU.  Aim. 

/•'/.  1'edem  ,  p.  -H.  ;   R.  liybridiis  nil.  Del,,/,.,  .',.  p.  369. 
Kngravinz.     Waldst.  and  Kit.  Plant.  Kar.  Hung.,  '2.  p.  150.  1. 141. 
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Spec.  Char.,  S(C.  Stem  weak,  roundish,  bearing  slender,  very  acute,  and  rather  recurved,  prickles  ; 
and,  as  well  as  the  peduncles  and  petioles,  villose,  and  hispid  with  glanded  hairs.  Leaflets  3, 
rarely  5,  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  villose,  thinnish.  Flowers  in  loose  panicles.  Sepals  lanceolate, 
acuminate.  A  native  of  moist  woods  of  Hungary.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  562.)  According  to  our 
Hortus  Britannicus,  this  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1816  ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley 
(Synops.  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  2 .),  it  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  "  a  strong  glandular  state  of  R.  cae'sius, 
approaching  R.  Ko'hleri,"  which  he  represents  as  one  of  that  group  of  forms  which  he  has  asso- 
ciated with  R.  corylifblius  as  the  type. 

-*  13.  R.  SPRENGEVL//  Weihe.     Sprengel's  Bramble. 

Identification.  Weihe,  according  to  Link  Enum.,  2.  p.  62.,  and  Spreng.  Syst,  3.  p.  528. ;  Don's  Mill., 
2.  p.  533. 

Synonymes.  R.  vulpinus  Desf.  Cat.  Hort.  Par.,  p.  205. ;  R.  villbsus  /3  vulpinus  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod., 
2.  p.  5(54. 

Engraving.     (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  1165. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  This,  as  compared  with  R.  hi'rtus  Waldst.  8;  Kit.,  has  its  stem,  petiole,  and 
peduncle  very  finely  villous,  and  only  very  slightly  hispid  with  glanded  hairs.  Leaves  rather  gla- 
brous. (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  564.)  This,  according  to  our  Hort.  Brit.,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1823  ;  it  has  pink  flowers. 

Jc  14.  R.  DUMETO'RUM  Weihe  $  Nees.     The  Bramble  of  the  Thickets. 

Identification  Weihe  and  Nees,  on  the  authority  of  Lindley 's  Synops.  of  the  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  2.  p.  94. ; 
Hort.  Brit.,  No.  28336. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  533. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  with  scarcely  any  bristles.  Stem  leaves  with  5  leaflets.  Flowers  in  a 
leafy  straggling  panicle.  Spontaneous  in  Britain  in  hedges  and  dry  ditches.  In  affinity  it  is  nearly 
half-way  between  R.  caz'sius,  and  R.  corylifbhus.  (Lindley,  in  Synops.  of  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  2.  p.  94.) 

*  15.  R.  FOLIOLOVSUS  Don.     The  leaflety  Bramble. 

Identification.     Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  256. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  559. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  533. 

Synonyme.    R.  microphyllus  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  234. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sgc.    Stem  procumbent,  bearing  recurved  prickles.     Leaflets  3 — 5,  cuneate-obovate,  ser- 


the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  we  should  consider  it  only  a  variety  of  /?.  cas'sius. 

Jc  16.  7?.  FLAGELLAXRIS  Willd.     The  Rod-like,  or  Runner,  Bramble. 

Identification,    Willd.  Enum.,  549. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  559. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  347.  ;  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  533. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Stem  round,  procumbent,  bearing  scattered,  short,  hooked,  prickles.  Branches 
round,  glabrous.  Leaflets  3,  glabrous,  unequally  serrated  ;  the  middle  one  ovate,  wedge-shaped  at 
its  base ;  the  side  ones  rhomb-shaped.  Nerves  yellowish.  (Dec.  Prod.,\\.  p.  559.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  with  procumbent  stems,  common  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  fields  and  sandy  woods ; 
apparently  only  a  variety  of  R.  cze^sius.  It  was  introduced  in  1789,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Variety. 

-*  R.  /.  2  incrmis  Ser. ;  R.  ine"rmis  Willd.  Enum.,  p.  458.,'  according  to  Link's  Ennm.,\.  p.  62.  — 
Stem  whitish,  and,  as  well  as  the  peduncles,  devoid  of  prickles.  Leaflets  tomentose 
beneath.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  559.) 

Jc  17.  R.  C-ORYLIFONLIUS  Smith.     The  Hazel-leaved  Bramble. 

Identification.     Smith  Fl.  Brit,  p.  542. ;  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot,  t.  827. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  533. 
Si/nonymes.     R.  vulguris  Weihe  S$  Nees,  according  to  Lindley,  Synopsis  of  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  2.  p.  94. ; 
'  It.  nemorbsus  Heyne,  according  to  Sprengel  and  Goldbach. " 
Engravings.     Eng.  Bot,  t.  827.  ;  and  our  fig.  457. 

Spec.  C/iar.y  fyc.  Stem  angled,  bearing  straightish  prickles.  Leaflets  3 — 5, 
cordate-ovate,  firm,  doubly  serrated,  pilose  beneath.  Panicle  nearly  sim- 
ple. Flowers  white.  Sepals  ovate-acuminate,  ultimately  reflexed.  Carpels 
purplish-blue,  and  large.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  559.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
especially  of  the  southern  part.  Frequent  in  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets, 
flowering  in  July. 
Varieties. 

*  R.  c.  2  canus  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  231 .—  Leaflets  all  similar  in  form,  round- 
ish heart-shaped,  whitishly  tomentose  upon  both  surfaces. 
Jt  R.  c.  3  glanduTosus  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  231. ; 
R.  glandulosus    Sjtn-itg.,  according  to 
Wallr.;  and  our  fig.  456.—  Steins,  pe- 
tioles, and  peduncles  glandulous. 
Description,  fyc.      The    stems   are   long    and 
trailing,  sometimes  arching,  glaucous  and    pur- 
plish in  the  sun,  and  green  in  the  shade  :  they 
are  brittle   and   full  of  pith.     The  flowers  are 
large  and  white,  and  appear  earlier  than  tho.se 
of  most  of  the  British  species.     The   berry  is 
large,  agreeably  acid,  of  larger  and  fewer  grains 
than  in  R.  fruticosus,  and  of  a  browner  black :  they 
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are  ripened  before  those  of  7?.  fruticosus  and  r.^wNfc          457 

its  allies.     The  young  shoots  of  the  current 

year  sometimes  take  root  at  the  extremity; 

and  country  nurses  and  quacks  formerly  used 

to  pretend  to  cure  children  of  the  hooping- 
cough,  by  drawing  them  through  the  arch  thus 

formed  by  the  stem.  (Eng.  Bot.,  ii.  p.  409.) 
According   to    Dr.  Lindley,  the  following 

British    kinds  of  jRubus    may  be  associated 

with  R.  corylifolius  Smith,  either  as  related 

species,  or  as  varieties :  — 

R.  niacrop/ii/llus  Weihe  &  Nees,  Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.,  t.  2625.  The  large-leaved  Bramble. 

R.  carpinifolius  Weihe  &  Nees.  The  Horn- 
beam-leaved Bramble. 

R.  ficsco-ater  Weihe  &  Nees.  The  brownish- 
black  Bramble. 

R.  K&hleri.  Weihe  $  Nees  ;  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl., 
t.  2605. ;  R.  pallidus  Weihe  $  Nees,  ac- 
cording to  Lindley's  Sun.  Holder's  Bramble. 

R.  glandufbsus  Smith.     The  glandulous-brist\ed  Bramble. 

R.  rudis  Weihe  &  Nees;  R.  echinatus  of  ed.  1.  of  Lindl.  Synops.,  and  our 
H.  B.,  No.  28335.  The  rough  Bramble. 

R.  diversifolius  Lindl.  Synops.,  ed.  1.;  R.  diversifolius    Weihe,    Hort.  Brit., 
No.  28330.     The  diverse-leaved  Bramble. 
Dr.  Lindley  has  given  brief  distinctive  characters  of  each  of  these  kinds  in 

his   Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,   ed.  2. ;  to  which  work,  and  to  our  Hortus 

Britannicus,  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  particulars  respecting  them. 
*  18.  R.  (c.)  AGRE'STIS  Waldst.  fyKit.     The  Field  Bramble. 

Identification.    Waldst.  and  Kit.  Plant  Rar.  Hung.,  3.  p.  297.  1 268. ;  Dec,  Prod.,  2.   p.  559. ;  Don's 

Mill,  2.  p.  533. 

Engraving.     Waldst  and  Kit.  Plant.  Rar.  Hung.,  3.  t  268. 
Spec.  Char.,  tyc.     Stems  suffruticose,  procumbent,  indistinctly  angled,  with   straight,  bristle-like 

prickles.     Leaflets  3 — 5,  roundish,  lobed  in  a  dentated  manner,  unequally  serrated,  hairy  above, 

tomentose  beneath.      Calyx  whitely  tomentose  and  hispid,  with  glanded  hairs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

p.  559.)     A  native  of  long  neglected  fields  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.    Seringe  asks  whether  it 

may  not  be  a  variety  of  R.  tomentbsus,  or  rather  of  R.  corylifolius. 

»  19.  R.  SPECTA'BILIS  Ph.     The  showy -flowered  Bramble. 

Identification.    Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  348.  t  16. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  559. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  533. 

Synonynie.    R.  ri&fblius  Willd.  Herb.,  according  to  Steven. 

Engravings.    Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  t  16. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t.  1424. ;  Bot  Cab.,  t.  1602. ;  and  our  fig.  458. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  not  bearing  prickles,  glabrous.  Leaf 
of  three  leaflets,  that  are  ovate,  acute,  doubly  and  unequally 
serrated,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  of  ^ ,,„ 
an  agreeable  purplish  colour,  produced 
singly  on  terminal  peduncles.  Sepals 
oblong,  rather  abruptly  acuminate, 
shorter  than  the  petals.  (Dec.  Prod.,u. 
p.  559.)  An  elegant  shrubby  bramble, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft., 
with  subflexuose,  round,  smooth 
branches,  and  large  dark-purple  odo- 
riferous flowers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May,  and  are  succeeded  by  large 
dark-yellow  fruit,  of  an  acid  and  somewhat  astringent  taste,  which  make  ex- 
cellent tarts.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  was  introduced  in  1827  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  merits  a  place  in, 
every  collection,  both  as  a  flowering  shrub,  and  for  its  fruit. 

*  20.  R.  £/LMIFONLIUS  Sckott.     The  Elm-leaved  Bramble. 

Identification.  Schott  in  Jsis,  1818,  fasc.  5.  p.  821. ;  Lk.  Enum.,  2.  p.  61. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2,  p.  560. ; 
Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  534. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  decumbent,  very  prickly,  frutescent  Branches  very  red.  Leaflets  3 — 5, 
oval,  rather  heart-shaped,  acutely  and  doubly  crenated,  tomentose  beneath,  without  prickles. 
Flowers  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  560.)  A  native  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1823.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September. 
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Jc  21.  R.  LINK//M/S  Ser.     Link's  Bramble. 

Identification.    Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  560. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  ,534. 

Si/iumifinc.  R.  paniculatus  Schlecht.,  according  to  Lk.  Enum.,  2.  p.  61.  and  Tratt,  Ros.,  3.  p.  41.,  not 
of  Smith. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sgc.  Stem  prickly.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  unequal,  ovate  acuminate,  serrated,  tomentose  and 
hoary  beneath.  Flowers  double,  in  a  panicle.  (Dec.  Prod.,  \\.  p.  560.)  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  in  1821,  and  to  produce  double  white  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  but  it  is  not  stated  of 
what  country  it  is  a  native  :  and,  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  double-flowered  variety 
of  the  common  bramble  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  never  having  seen  the  plant 

•*  22.  R.  FRUTICO^SUS  L.     The  shrubby  Bramble,  or  common  Blackberry. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  707. ;   Weihe  and  Nees  Rubi  Germanici,  p.  25. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  561.  ; 

Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  534. 

Synonymes.    R.  discolor  and  R.  abruptus,  in  Lindl.  Synops.  of  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  1. 
Engravings.     Eng.  Bot.,  t.  715. ;  and  our  fig.  459. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  erect  [ami  afterwards  de- 
curved],  5-angled,  rather  tomentose,  bearing 
recurved  prickles.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  ovate-ob- 
long, acute,  glabrous,  beneath  greyly  tomen- 
tose, each  on  a  secondary  petiole.  Panicle 
decompound,  narrow,  straight.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured  or  white.  Sepals  reflexed,  almost 
without  prickles.  Fruit  of  a  purplish  black. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  560. )  A  native  of  Europe, 
in  hedges,  thickets,  and  woods.  In  Britain 
abounding  in  the  agricultural  zone,  and  toler- 
ably frequent  in  the  upland  zone ;  with,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Winch,  a  limit  similar  to  that 
of  £Tlex  europseva..  t 

Varieties. 

-*  R.  /.  2  pomponius  Ser.  R.  fruticosus  8  Weihe  $  Nces.(flg.  460.)  — 
Flowers  semidouble  or  double.  Leaves  pale  green  ;  leaflets  obovate. 
Cultivated  in  gardens.  This  variety  may  be  considered  as  highly  orna- 
mental, from  the  large  size,  and  numerous  petals,  of  its  flowers,  and 
from  its  very  vigorous  growth.  Though  it  will  thrive  at  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  in  places  where  other  ornamental  plants  will  hardly 
grow,  yet  it  produces  most  effect 
when  it  is  trained  against  a  wall ; 
and  it  is  thus  treated  in  some  of  the 
principal  gardens  of  Europe.  One 
of  the  finest  specimens  we. have 
ever  seen  of  the  double-flowering 
bramble  was  in  the  botanic  garden 
at  Pisa,  in  1819,  where  it  was  trained 
against  a  wall,  and  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  large  double  white 
flowers,  tinged  with  pink.  Plants 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  6d. 
each ;  and  at  Bollwyller  1  franc. 
-*  R.  f.  3  tauricus  Hort.  is  a  vigorous- 
growing  plant,  which  produces  by 
far  the  best  fruit  of  any  variety  of 
bramble.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
-*  R.  /.  4  flw-e  roseo  pleno  Baum.  Cat.,  the  double  pink-flowered  Bramble, 
is  marked  in  the  Bollwyllcr  Catalogue  at  3  francs  a  plant  j  but  we 
have  not  seen  it  in  British  gardens. 

-*  R.  /,  5  foliis  variegdtis,  the  variegated-leaved  Bramble,  is  not  liable  to 
the  objections  made  to  most  variegated  plants,  it  not  having  a  dis- 
eased appearance. 

-*  R.  /.  6  leucocdrpus  Ser.  —  Fruit  white.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  561.) 
Jc  R.  /.  7  inermu  Ser.  —  Stem  without  prickles.  (Dec.  1.  c.) 
-*  R./.  8  dalmdticus  Tratt.  Ros.,  iii.  p.  33. —  Panicle  very  large,  suprade- 
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compound,  spreading.  Flowers  large,  of  a  full  rose  colour.  Ca- 
lyxes without  prickles.  Peduncles  mostly  so.  Leaves  whitely 
tomentose  beneath.  A  native  of  Dalmatia,  in  hedges,  according 
to  Portenschlag. 

Jc  R./.  9  concolor  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  233.  —  Leaves  downy  beneath,  both 
surfaces  of  one  colour.  A  native  of  Germany. 

-*  R.  /.  10  glatulurustts  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  233.  —  Stems,  petioles,  and 
peduncles  glabrous.  A  native  of  Germany. 

The  two  following  kinds  of  ligneous  rubuses,  found  wild  in  Britain,  Dr.  Lindley  supposes 
(Synops.  of  Brit.  Flora,  cd.  2.)  to  be  closely  allied  to  R.  fruticbsus  /,.,  or,  perhaps,  varieties  of  it. 

-*  R.  (/.  11)  rhamnif Mius  \Veilie  &  Nees.  R.  cordifulius,  in  Limit.  Synops.  <;/ '  Hr.  Fl.,  ed.  1. ; 
and,  it  is  most  likely,  li.  cordifblius  Weihe,  H.  B.,  No.  13527.  The  Buckthorn-lcaved 
Bramble. 

.*  R.  (/.  12)  leiicdstachys  Schl.  —  The  white-spiked  Bramble. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  given  distinctive  characters  to  both  of  these  kinds. 

The  following  :  H.  tomentbsus  Weihe,  and  our  Jiff.  461., 
R.  fasti^atus  Weihe,  R.  tili&fdlius  Weihe,  R.  Mtnkn 
U'ci/ic,  R.  fichlechteiiddhln  Weihe,  R.  Schletcheri  Weihe, 
R.  Mrridus  Weihe,  R.  nitidus  Weihe,  and  R.  rubricatilis 
Weihe,  are  registered,  and  particulars  given  of  them,  in 
H.  B.  ;  and  all  of  them,  except  the  last,  are  described  in 
Dec.  Prod.,  ii. ;  but,  as  we  suppose  many  of  them  to  be 
only  modified  forms  of  R.  fruticbsus,  we  s'hall  omit  their 
descriptions.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  Germany  ;  but 
R.  horridus,  R.  nftidus,  and  R.  fastigiatus  are  also  found 
wild  in  Britain. 


Description,  $c.  The  stems  of  this  species, 
according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  are  truly  shrubby, 
of  a  dark  red  or  purple,  strongly  angular,  with 
intermediate  furrows,  many  feet  in  length,  tough 
and  woody,  biennial,  if  not  perennial,  flowering 
the  second  year;  branched  and  leafy.  The  bar- 
ren stems  are  smooth,  arched,  and  sometimes  taking  root  at  their  extremities  ; 
the  blossom-bearing  stems  are  erect,  and  slightly  downy  at  the  upper  part.  The 
leaves  are  firm  and  durable,  and  almost  evergreen.  The  flowers  are  erect 
and  handsome,  and  the  petals  of  a  delicate  pink  ;  rarely,  if  ever,  white  in 
Britain,  though  the  authors  of  the  Rubi  Germanici  describe  them  as  generally 
white.  The  berry  is  nearly  globular,  and  is  composed  of  very  numerous 
purplish  black,  smooth,  juicy  grains,  of  a  sweet  but  mawkish  flavour,  ripen- 
ing late  in  autumn.  The  ordinary  season  of  ripening  is  early  in  September  ; 
but  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  has  remarked  that  the  season  of  1799  was  so  unfavour- 
able, that  scarcely  any  bramble-berries,  or  blackberries,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  were  to  be  found  ripe  in  October.  This  species  is  considered  as  being 
more  common  than  any  of  the  other  brambles,  and  also  as  attaining  a  greater 
size.  It  is  this  sort  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  English  hedges ;  and  it 
has  been  justly  remarked  by  H.  C.  Watson  (Outlines,  $c.,  p.  137.),  that 
brambles  are  more  abundant,  and  much  finer,  in  the  hedges  in  England,  than 
they  are  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  in  the  Highlands  they  form  only  a  secondary 
feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  vegetation.  The  cause  why  the  brambles  are 
so  much  finer  in  England  than  they  are  in  Scotland  is  not  altogether  owing 
to  the  superiority  of  the  English  climate,  but  partly  to  the  hedges  in  Scot- 
land being  formed  solely  of  the  hawthorn,  and  kept  within  much  less  bounds 
than  they  are  in  England.  The  bramble  is  never  planted  in  Scotland,  and  is 
only  occasionally  found  in  hedges,  in  consequence  of  having  been  sown  there 
by  birds.  It  is  always  found  to  prosper  best  on  a  soil  somewhat  dry  and 
gravelly ;  and,  accordingly,  Switzer,  when  speaking  of  choosing  a  soil  and 
situation  for  a  vineyard,  recommends  looking  out  for  one  where  the  bramble 
is  abundant  and  vigorous. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  fruits,  in  some  parts  of  England,  are  called 
bumblekites ;  and  in  others  scaldberries,  from  their  supposed  quality  of  giving 
scald  heads  to  children.  They  are  considered  astringent;  but  have  been  eaten 
by  children,  in  every  country  where  they  grow  wild,  since  the  time  of  Pliny. 
They  have  also  been  used,  both  in  France  and  England,  to  produce  a  sub- 
acid  drink;  an  inferior  description  of  wine;  and,  by  fermentation  and  distil- 
lation, a  strong  spirit.  In  England,  they  are  sometimes  made  into  tarts  ;  but 
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for  this  purpose  they  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  dead  ripe ;  because, 
if  left  too  long  on  the  bush,  they  are  apt  to  acquire  a  musty  flavour.  They 
are  also  used  for  making  a  rob,  or  jam,  which  is  considered  good  for  sore 
throats.  In  some  parts  of  France,  where  they  are  called  mures  sauvages 
(wild  mulberries),  they  are  used  for  colouring  wine;  and  the  red  muscat  of 
Toulon  is  so  coloured.  The  juice,  mixed  witli  raisin  wine  before  it  has  fer- 
mented, will  give  it  both  the  colour  and  flavour  of  claret.  Many  medical 
properties  were  formerly  attributed  to  this  plant.  In  French  Guiana,  the 
fruit  is  gathered  and  given  to  swine.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for 
feeding  silkworms,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  mulberry.  They  are 
much  more  astringent  than  the  fruit ;  and  a  decoction  of  them,  in  the  time 
of  Gerard,  was  in  repute  as  a  gargle.  The  green  twigs  have  been  used  in 
dyeing  woollen,  silk,  and  mohair,  black.  The  common  bramble  has  fre- 
quently been  used  for  raising  live  hedges  in  a  poor  sandy  soil  (see  Martyn's 
Miller,  and  Young's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  342.)  ;  but  it  cannot  be  recommended 
for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  the  great  space  which  it  occupies.  On  drift 
sands,  the  bramble  may  be  sown  or  planted,  with  a  view  to  fixing  the  soil,  and 
as  a  preparation  for  forest  trees.  The  shoots  of  K.  fruticosus,  and  of  all 
the  strong-growing  varieties  of  bramble,  are  used  by  thatchers  for  binding  on 
their  thatch ;  and  the  smaller  shoots  by  the  makers  of  straw  beehives  and 
straw  seed-baskets,  for  sowing  the  different  layers  of  straw  rope  together.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  the  shoots  are  drawn  through  a  cleft  stick,  as  well  to  bruise 
them,  and  thus  render  them  less  liable  to  break  when  bent,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  their  prickles.  Where  R.  cae^sius  abounds,  its  shoots  are  preferred 
by  the  makers  of  beehives,  as  being  smaller  and  tougher;  and  those  of  R.  cory- 
lifblius  by  the  thatchers,  as  having  fewer  prickles.  In  landscape-gardening, 
where  the  object  is  to  imitate  wild  nature,  the  common  bramble  forms  an 
admirable  plant;  and,  soon  after  the  publication  of  Price's  Essays  on  the  Pic- 
turesque, it  was  used  for  this  purpose  at  a  few  places,  and,  among  others,  at 
St.  Mary's  Isle ;  but  there  the  contrast  between  wildness  and  high  cultivation 
was  not  sufficiently  great  to  render  the  effect  produced  of  lasting  interest. 
In  consequence  of  feeling  this,  the  brambles  have,  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  been  gradually  being  removed.  Thickets  of  brambles,  in  some  of  the 
public  squares  in  London,  or  in  Hyde  Park,  or  Kensington  Gardens,  would 
have  the  full  effect  of  strongly  contrasted  character ;  but  they  could  never  be 
considered  as  producing  scenery  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  artistical. 
-*  23.  R.  SA'NCTUS  Schreb.  The  holy  Bramble. 

Identification.    Schreb.  Dec.,  p.  15.  t.  8. ;  Desf.  Cor.,  80.  t.  61. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  561. ;  Don's  Mill, 

2.  p.  535. 

Synonyme.     R.  obtusifolius  Wittd.  Enum.  Suppl.,  38.,  according  to  Link.  Enum.,  2.  p.  61. 
Engravings.    Schreb.  Dec.,  t.  8.  ;  Desf.  Cor.,  80.  t.  61. 
Spec.  Char.ySfc.    Stem  frutescent,  indistinctly  angled,  downy,  prickly  with  recurved  prickles.     Leaf 

usually  of  3  leaflets,  rarely   undivided.      Leaflets  ovate,  obtuse,  serrated,  tomentose  beneath. 

Flowers  mostly  terminal,  in  a  sort  of  panicle.    Sepals  ovate,  tomentose,  reflexed,  short.  (Dec. 

Prod.,  ii.  p.  561.)     A  native  of  the  East,  but  why  called  sanctus  does  not  appear.     It  is  a  straggling 

prostrate  plant,  producing  pink  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  said  to  have  been  in  cultivation  since 

1823  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  it 

3&  24.  R.  CANE'SCENS  Dec.     The  grey  Bramble. 

Identification.  Dec.  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  p.  139. ;  Fl.  Fr.,  5.  p.  545. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  561. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 
p.  535. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Stem  shrubby,  tall.  Petioles  and  peduncles  tomentose  and  prickly.  Leaflets  5  or  3, 
obovate- oblong,  toothed  with  a  few  large  teeth,  whitish  and  velvety  upon  both  surfaces.  Flowers 
in  panicles.  Calyx  tomentose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  561.)  A  native  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont,  near 
Vinadio,  with  white  flowers  ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1820;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant. 

-*  25.  R.  SKTONSUS  Big.     The  bns\\y -stemmed  Bramble. 
Identification.    Bigelow  in  Litt. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  563.  j  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  536. 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.    Stem  very  hispid.     Branches  bristly  at  the  tip.     Leaves  composed  of  a  long  petiole 

and  3  leaflets,  that  are  obovate-wedge-shaped,  serrated,  and  glabrous.     Stipules  spathulate-linear. 
,    Flowers  upon  filiform  peduncles,  and  in  racemes.     Sepals  lanceolate,  tomentose,  bristly.     Petals 

obovate-wedge-shaped,  longer  than  the  sepals.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  563.)     A  native  of  North  America, 

near  Montreal,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

-*  26.  R.  ARGUVTUS  Lk.     The  sharp-toothed-leafleted  Bramble. 
Identification.    Lk.  Enum.,  2.  p.  60. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  563.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  537. 
Spec.  Char.,  S(C.     Stem  frutescent,  prickly  and  hairy.     Prickles  straightish,  small     Leaflets  3 — 5, 
oblong,  acuminate,  rather  tapered  at  the  base,  doubly  and  sharply  serrate,  downy  beneath.    Flowers 
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in  a  panicle.  Corolla  white.  Petals  tarred  at  the  base.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  563.}  A  native  of  North 
America  ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1" 

-*  !U  27.  /?.  CUNEIFOVLIUS  Ph.     The  wedge-shaped-leafleted  Bramble. 

Identification.    Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  347.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  563.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  537. 

Synonymc.     R.  parvifblius  Walt.  Fl.  Carol.,  149.,  Tratt.  Ros.,3.  p.  49. 

S/>ec.  Char.,  &;c.  Imperfectly  evergreen.  Branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles  tomentose.  Prickles  re- 
curved, scattered.  Leaflets  cuneate-ovatc,  in  the  terminal  portion  toothed,  unequally  plicate,  and 
tomentose  hi-ncath.  Flowers  upon  divaricate  nearly  naked  |>edicels,  and  disposed  in  terminal 
panicles.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  563)  According  to  Pursh,  this  is  "a  straggling  briar,  with  a  grey 
aspect  ;  the  berries  hard  and  dry,  and  the  flowers  white."  It  is  found  in  sandy  fields  and  woods  in 
New  Jersey  and  Carolina,  and  was  in  cultivation  in  Britain  in  1811. 

-*   28.  R.  HI'SPIDUS  L.     The  hispid-stcmmcd  Bramble. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  706.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  564.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2  p.  5  !9. 
Kynom/nies.     R.  trivialis  Micfix.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  p.  296.  ;    R.  procumbens 

Miifil.  ;  R.  flaKellaris  U'illd.,  according  to  Sprcng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  530. 
Engravings.     Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  71.  ;  and  our  Jig.  462. 
Spec.  Char.,  &c.     Stem  procumbent,  round,  very  hispid,  bearing  scattered 

bristles  and  recurved  prickles.     Leaflets  3—5,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base, 

unequally  toothed,  pretty  glabrous  above.  Flowers  solitary,  upon  longish 

peduncles.     Petals  obovate.     Carpels  black.    (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  564.)     A 

native  of  Canada,  with  procumbent  stems,  flowering  in  August,  and 

said  to  have  been  i»  cultivation  in  Britain  since  1759. 

?  -*  29.  7?.  LANUGINOXSUS  Steven.     The  woolly  Bramble. 

Identification.    Stev.   Obs.  ined.  in  H.   Willd.  ;   Dec.  Prod.,  ii.,  p.  564.  ; 
Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  538. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.    The  flower-bearing  stem  1  ft.  high.    Petioles  and  pedun- 
cles tomentose.     Prickles  straight,  few.     Leaflets  3,  ovate,  with  a  heart-  ' 

shaped  base  and  acuminate  extremity,  sharply  toothed  with  mucronate  teeth,  villose  on  both 
surfaces.  Panicles  terminal,  many-flowered.  Sepals  upright,  villose  without,  within  whitely  tomen- 
tose, shortly  awned.  Bracteas  awl-shaped.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  564.)  A  native  of  Caucasus  and 
Siberia,  with  prostrate  stems  ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1820. 


30.  R.  CANADE'NSIS  L.     The  Canadian  Bramble. 


Identification. 


Lin.  Sp.,  707.,  exclusive  of  the  synonyme  of  Mill.  Icon,  j  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  538. 
SJKC.  Char.,  $c.    Stem  purple,  almost  glabrous.     Leaflets  3 — 5,  lanceolate,  sharply  serrate,  glabrous 
on  both   surfaces.     Stipules  linear,  a  little  prickly.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  564.)     A  native  of  North 
America,  in  rocky  woody  places  from  Canada  to  Virginia  j  with  prostrate  stems  and  white  flowers ; 
said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1811. 

§  Hi.     Leaves  lobed,  not  pinnate  or  digitate, 
st  31.  R.  ODORA'TUS  L.     The  sweet-scented  Bramble. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  707. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  566. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  539. 

Synonymes.    R.  occidentalis  Hort.,  but  not  of  Lin.  ;   the  Virginian  Raspberry,   the  flowering  Rasp- 
berry. 
Engravings.     Mill.  Ic.,  t.  223. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  323. ;  and  omfig.  463. 

Sect.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  upright.  Petioles,  peduncles,  and 
calyxes  bearing  glanded  hairs.  Disks  of  leaves  5-lobed, 
unequally  toothed.  Inflorescence  subcorymbose.  Flowers 
large,  showy,  red.  Sepals  ovate,  longly  acuminate,  shorter 
than  the  petals.  Carpels  numerous,  ovate,  velvety.  Style 
funnel-shaped.  Fruit  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  566.)  This 
species  is  allied  by  its  fruit  to  R.  idaevus.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  woods  ;  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  Britain  since  1739.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or 
6  ft. ;  and  produces  its  showy  purplish  red  flowers,  in 
abundance,  from  June  to  September.  These  are  not 
succeeded  by  fruit  in  this  country ;  but  Pursh  informs 
us  that,  in  a  wild  state,  the  fruit  is  yellow,  and  of  a  very  fine  flavour, 
and  a  large  size.  "  Cornutus,  who  first  figured  and  described  this  plant, 
gave  it  the  name  of  odoratus,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage." 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  323.)  It  is  abundant  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  on  the 
Alleghany  Mountains. 

sn  32.  R.  NUTKAVNUS  Moc.     The  Nootka  Sound  Bramble. 

Identification.     Mocino  PI.  Nutk. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  566. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  L  1368. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  540. 

Synonyme.     R.  odoratus  Hort.,  but  not  of  Lin. 

Engravings.     Mocino  PL  Nutk. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1368. ;  and  our  Jig.  464. 

\  C/tfir.,  $c.     Stem  glutinous.  Branches  round,  glabrous,  rufous.    Leaves 
5-lobcd,  unequally  toothed.     Inflorescence  subcorymbose.     Flowers  about 
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four  in  a  corymb,  white.  Sepals  ovate,  longly  acumi- 
nate, glabrous,  as  long  as  the  petals.  Allied  to  R. 
odoratus,  but  the  peduncle  and  calyx  are  glabrous. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  566.)  A  native  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America,  from  New  California  to 
Nootka  Sound,  and  at  various  places  between  north 
latitude  43°  and  52°,  in  mountains  and  woods.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  unfortunate  Douglas,  and  intro- 
duced into  Britain  in  1826.  It  grows,  in  good  soil,  to 
the  height  of  5ft.  or  6ft.,  and  has  the  general  aspect 
and  appearance  of  R.  odoratus,  except  being  of  a 
paler  green.  It  flowers  from  May  to  October,  and 
the  flowers  are  white.  These  are  succeeded  by  large 
red  berries,  which  are  found  to  make  excellent  tarts ;  and  the  plant  will 
probably  soon  be  ranked  as  a  fruit  shrub.  There  are  fine  plants  of  this 
species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  High  Clere ;  and  they 
may  be  purchased  in  the  London  nurseries  at  from  Is.  6f/.  to  2*.  each. 

App.  i.     Species  and  Varieties  of  Rubus  best  deserving  of  Cul- 
tivation in  British  Gardens,  as  ornamental  Shrubs. 

A.  Erect  Raspberry-like  Sorts. 

R.  occidentals,  the  western,  or  black,  Raspberry,  No.  7. ;  and  fig.  451.  in  p.  736. 

R.  nutkanus,  the  Nootka  Sound  Raspberry,  No.  32. ;  and  fig.  464.  in  p.  746. 

R.  odoratus,  the  sweet-scented,  or  Virginian,  Raspberry,  No.  31. ;  and  fig.  463.  in  p.  745. 

R.  spectabilis,  the  tftetery-fiowered  Raspberry,  No.  19. ;  and  fig.  458.  in  p.  741. 

R,  id<c"us,  the  Mount  Ida,  or  common,  Raspberry,  No.  9. ;  and  fig.  452.  in  p.  737.  The  varieties  of  this 
species  which  are  recommended  are  those  enumerated  in  p.  738.,  as  being  most  suitable  for  plant- 
ing in  an  arboretum. 

B.  Shrubby  Brambles. 

R.  subcrectus,  the  sub-erect  Bramble,  No.  1.  p.  735. 

R.  micrdnthus,  the  small-lowered,  or  Nepal,  Bramble,  No.  4. ;  and  figs.  449— 450.— 450.  a,  in  p.  7;>6. 

R.  fruticbsus,  the  shrubby  Bramble,  or  common  Blackberry,  No.  20.  ;  and  fig.  459.  in  p.  742.  The 
varieties  recommended  are,  the  double-flowered,  the  double  pink-flowered  (if  it  can  be  got),  the 
variegated-leaved,  and  R.  f.  tauricus,  on  account  of  its  large  and  excellent  fruit. 

R.  corylifdlius,  the  Hazel-leaved  Bramble,  No.  15. ;  and  fig.  457.  in  p.  741. 

C.   Prostrate  Brambles. 

R.  ca^sius,  the  grey  Bramble,  or  Dewberry,  No.  11.  ;  and  fig.  454.  in  p.  739.    The  variety  recom- 
mended, in  addition  to  the  species,  is  that  with  variegated  leaves. 
R.  laciniatus,  the  cwMeaved  Bramble,  No.  10.  ;  and  fig.  453.  in  p.  739. 

Remark.  The  plants  in  the  last  two  groups  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  or  by  en- 
couraging the  joints  of  the  shoots  to  root,  like  the  runners  of  a  strawberry;  and  the  plants  in  the 
first  group  by  division  of  the  root,  or  by  suckers.  All  the  kinds  may  be  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings  of  the  current  year's  wood,  with  the  leaves  on  in  a  growing  state  ;  and  the  cuttings  in  sand 
under  a  glass,  but  not  rea-dily. 

App.  ii.     Other  Sorts  of  shrubby  Rubuses. 

Of  the  147  species  described  in  Don's  Miller,  about  50  are 
included  in  the  above  list ;  and  nearly  50  more  are  herba- 
ceous, or  green-house  or  stove  plants.  There  remain  between 
40  and  50  names,  which  are  chiefly  of  species  not  introduced. 

R.  macropdtalus  Doug.  MS.  in  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amcr.,  p.  178. 
t.  59.,  and  our  fie.  465.,  is  a  native  of  low  woods  in  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia,  with 
white  flowers,  and  the  ge- 
neral habit  of  R.  spectabilis. 

R.  delicidsus  Torrey  in 
Ann.  Lye.,  ii.  p.  196.,  is  a 
native  of  North  America, 
among  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  with  purple  flowers, 
succeeded  by  a  very  deli- 
cious fruit.  It  is  a  shrubby 
bramble,  5  ft.  or  6ft  high. 

R.  tiliaceus  Smith  in  Rees 
Cycl.,  vol.  xxx.,  is  a  native 
of  Upper  Nepal,  with  white 
flowers,  and  leaves  like 
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those  of   yslia  alba;   R.  cordifMius  D.  Don  appears  to  be  the  same  species,   or  perhaps  a  variety. 
There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

K.  acHHiinri/H*  Smith,  R.  ftetulinus  D.  Don,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with 
leaves  like  those  of  the  birch  or  hornbeam. 

K.  rfjtctus  Ker  J},,t.  Reg.,  t.  4iil.  ;  and' our  Jig.  466.  \  R.  moluccanus  Ait., 
but  not  of  Lin.,  is  a  straggling  .shrub,  a  native  of  China,  from  which  country 
it  was  brought  to  the  Kew  Garden  in  1S17.  The  leaves  are  oblong-cordate, 
3 — 5-lobed,  densely  clothed  with  tomentum  beneath,  as  are  the  stems  and 
flower  buds,  and  the  flowers  are  white.  It  apj>ears  a  very  distinct  species. 

R.  rosiffiifins  Smith  .Don's  Mill.,  'J.  p.  /i'J!i.  ;  H,,t.  ('«//.,  t.  l/JN.)  is  a  native 
of  the  Mauritius,  with  pinnate  leaves.  It  is  generally  kept  in  the  green- 
house. 

U.  r.  2  MTMirfaffStaM  (Hot.  Mag.,  t.  1783.  ;  and  our  Jig.  4<>/ .),  A',  sim'nsis  ,  ~-} 
Jlort.,  R.  Commerson/Vz  Poir.,  has  double  while  flowers.  This  beautiful  I-  i, 
variety  is  rather  tender  ;  but  a  plant  stootl  out  against  the  wall  in  the  Horti-  /^ 
cultural  Soc-iety's  Garden  for  two  years. 


GENUS  X. 


L&J 

POTENTTLLA  L.     THE  POTENTILLA,  or  SHRUBBY  CTNQUEFOIL. 
Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  865.  ;  Nestl.  Pot.  Diss.,  4to.  ;  Lehm.  Pot.  Diss.,4to.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 

p.  571.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  549. 
Derivation.     From  potens,  powerful;    in  allusion  to  the  supposed  medicinal  qualities  of  some 

species. 

Description,  $c.  The  ligneous  species  are  low  shrubs  with  pinnatifid  leaves, 
natives  of  Europe  and  America,  and  of  easy  culture  in  a  dry  soil.  They  are 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings  ;  and,  except  the  common  species,  P.  fruti- 
cosa,  are  not  much  in  cultivation.  Of  the  varieties  of  P.fruticosa,  P.f.  tenuiloba 
Ser.  seems  the  most  showy.  Those  who  wish  to  include  as  many  species 
as  they  can  in  their  arboretum,  may  subjoin  to  the  genus  Potentilla  the 
genus  Comarum  ;  C.  palustre  (P.  Comarum  Scop.),  a  well-known  British 
plant,  having  somewhat  ligneous  shoots.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  lift. 
in  marshy  soils  ;  has  very  handsome  foliage,  and  flowers  of  a  deep  dingy 
purple;  and  may  prove  useful  in  particular  situations  on  the  margins  of 
ponds. 

£  1.  P.  FRUTICOVSA  L.     The  shrubby  Potentilla,  or  Cinquefoil. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  709.  ;    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  579.  ;    Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  560.  ;    Nestl.  Pot; 

Pot.  ;  Smith's  Eng.  Flora,  2.  p.  416. 
Engravings.     Eng.  Bot.,  t.  88.  ;  Nestl.  Pot,  30.  1.  1.  j  and  our  Jig.  468. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  shrubby. 
Leaves  pinnately  cut,  hairy;  the 
lobes  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire, 
approximate,  of  nearly  the  same 
colour  on  both  surfaces.  Sti- 
pules lanceolate,  membrana- 
ceous,  acute.  Inflorescence 
rather  corymbose.  Flowers 
yellow.  Sepals  pilose,  lanceo- 
late, acute,  broad  at  the  base. 
Hracteas  linear-lanceolate,  in- 
distinctl pctioled.  Corolla 


Lehm. 


468 


longer  than  the  calyx.  Receptacle  very  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  579.)  A 
native  of  England,  Germany,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  places.  Found  in 
different  parts  in  Middleton,  Teesdale,  in  England  :  and  Rock  Forest, 
Clare,  in  Ireland  ;  flowering  in  June.  This  species  is  the  only  one  common 
in  British  nurseries. 

I'arii-lifs,  according  to  Scringe,  in  Dec.  I'xxl. 

&  P.  /.  2  dahiirica  Ser.  P.  dahurica    \r.v//.  Pot.,  ;>1.  t.  1.  ;    llort.   Brit.,  No.  2914.3.  ;    P.   fruti- 
cbsa  /3  Lc/tm.  Pot.,  3U.—  Glabrous.      Lobes  of  the   leaves  3—  5,  pinnately  cut.     Sepals 
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shorter  and  broader  than  the  bracteoles.  Spontaneous 
in  Dahuria,  and  introduced  into  Britain  in  1824;  and 
producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  July. 

j*  P  f.  3  tenuiloba  Ser.  P.  fruticbsa  jB  Nest  I.  Pot.,  30.  ; 
Lehm.  Pot.,  32.  var.  > ;  P.  floribunda  Ph.  Fl.  Amer. 
Sept  1.  p.  355.,  Hort.  Brit.,  No.  13578.,  Watson's  Dend. 
Brit.,  t.  70. ;  P.  tenuifolia  Schlectend.  Berl.  Mag.,  ac- 
cording to  Lehm.  Pot.,  32. ;  and  our  fig.  469.  —Sepals 
and  lobes  of  the  leaves  narrow,  and  with  a  slight 
hoary  silkiness.  A  native  of  North  America,  found 
in  bog  meadows,  and  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  in 
Canada,  and  on  the  mountains  in  the  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey;  where  it  is  a  low-growing 
shrub,  not  above  18  in.  high.  It  was  also  found  by  Pal- 
las  in  Siberia. 

.»  2.  P.  GLA''BRA  Lodd.     The  glabrous  Potentilla. 

Identification.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  914. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  584.;  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  561. 
Sunonyme.    P.  fruticosa  alba  Busch,  according  to  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 

t.  914. 
Engravings.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  914. ;  and  our  fig.  470. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Frutescent.  Branches  pendulous,  purple.  Leaves  pinnately 
cut  into  5  entire  lobes.  Flowers  terminal,  white,  of  the  size  of  those  of  the 
wood  strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca).  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  584.)  A  beautiful  little 
shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia;  differing 
from  P.  fruticosa  in  being  perfectly 
smooth  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  having 
pendulous  branches  and  undulated 
leaves.  It  thrives  best  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  is  of  slow  growth,  and 
difficult  to  increase,  except  by  seed.  It 
was  sent  by  M.  Busch  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1822, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  every  general 
collection. 


470 


3.  P.  SALESO'VI/  Steph. 


Salesovius's  Potentilla. 

NestL  Pot.,  31.  j  Lehm.  Pot,  35.  t.  1.  ; 


Identification.    Steph.,  according  to  Willd.  Enum.,  p.  552. 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  583. 
Engraving.     Lehm.  Pot.,  35. 1. 1. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Habit  resembling  that  of  Comarum  palustre.  Stem  suffru- 
ticose.  Leaves  pinnately  cut,  coriaceous.  Lobes  oblong,  acutely  serrate, 
pubescent  above  upon  the  veins,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules 
lanceolate,  very  acute,  entire,  rather  filmy  at  the  edge.  Flowers  large, 
white,  upon  short  peduncles,  and  grouped.  Sepals  lanceolate,  very  acute, 
broad,  almost  as  long  as  the  petals,  which  are  obovate.  Bracteoles  very 
narrow,  smaller  than  the  sepals.  Receptacle  lanuginose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  583.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  introduced  in  1823,  and  growing  to  the 
height  of  1  ft.  or  2  ft. ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 


Sect.  IV.   RO'SEJE  Dec. 
GENUS  XL 


7?OVSA  Tourn.     THE  ROSE  TREE.     Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,  1.  p.  636.  t.  408. ;  Lin.  Gen.,  631. ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  440. ;  Lindl.  Kos.  Mon., 
8vo,  1820  ;  Pronville's  Nomen.  Rais.,  1818,  Monog.  Ros.,  1824  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  564. 

Synanymcs.  Rhodophora  Neck.  Elem.  ;  Rosier,  Fr. ;  Rosenstock,  Ger. ;  Roozeboom,  Dutch  ;  Rosajo, 
Ital. ;  Rosal,  Span.  ;  and  Roseira,  Portuguese. 

Derivation.   From  rhos,  red,  Celtic;  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  most  of  the  species. 

Description,  $c.  Shrubs,  for  the  most  part  deciduous,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  large,  showy,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  temperate  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  but  not  of 
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Australia;  and  they  have  been  in  cultivation  in  the  Old  World,  for  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  from  time  immemorial.  As  the  culture  of 
roses  belongs  more  to  floriculture  than  to  arboriculture,  it  will  be  found  given 
at  greater  length  in  our  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  than  we  should  here  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  entering  into ;  because  the  forcing  of  roses,  for  example, 
cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  arboriculture.  Nevertheless,  we  shall, 
after  having  described  the  different  species,  and  described  or  enumerated  their 
principal  botanical  varieties,  treat,  in  a  succinct  manner  on  all  the  points 
which  merit  the  attention  of  either  the  arboriculturist  or  the  florist.  After 
each  species,  therefore,  we  shall  only  touch  on  those  points  of  culture  and 
management  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  reserving  what  is  general  to  all  the  spe- 
cies for  a  concluding  article. 

The  genus  Rosa  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  still  greater  than  that  which 
subsists  among  the  different  kinds  of  J2  ubus  ;  nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise, 
when  we  consider  that  the  greater  number  of  kinds  in  cultivation  are  garden 
productions,  and  that  the  wild  kinds  differ  exceedingly  according  to  soil  and 
situation,  and  have  been  chiefly  described  by  botanists  from  dried  speci- 
mens. In  general,  if  the  reader  considers  the  plant  at  the  head  of  each  sec- 
tion in  our  arrangement  as  a  species,  and  all  the  others  as  varieties,  or  races; 
or,  perhaps,  as  subspecies,  or  hybrids,  which  have  originated  between  it  and 
some  other  section,  he  will  err  on  the  safe  side.  Nature,  it  is  observed  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  "  appears  scarcely  to  have  placed  any  limit  between  the 
different  species  of  the  rose ;  and,  if  it  is  already  very  difficult  to  define  the 
wild  species,  which  have  not  yet  been  modified  by  culture,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  refer  to  their  original  type  the  numerous  varieties  which  culture  has 
made  in  the  flowers  of  species  already  so  nearly  resembling  each  other." 
(N.  Du  Ham.,  vii.  p.  55.) 

The  best  scientific  work  on  the  genus  Rosa  is  considered  to  be  the  Rosarum 
Monographia  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  published  in  1819,  in  which  above 
100  sorts  are  described,  and  some  of  them  figured.  A  Collection  of  Roses  from  Na- 
ture, by  Miss  Lawrence,  contains  figures  of  90  sorts,  and  is  a  valuable  popular 
work.  An  article  on  the  Scotch  roses,  by  Mr.  Sabine,  in  Hort.  Trans.,  vol.  iv., 
contains  a  copious  account  of  the  principal  varieties  which  were  raised,  pre- 
viously to  the  date  of  the  paper,  from  the  Rosa  spinosissima.  The  last  British 
popular  work  which  we  shall  mention  on  the  rose  is  the  New  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Roses  cultivated  in  the  Sawbiidgeivorth  Nursery  ;  which,  for  those 
who  cultivate  the  rose  as  a  florist's  flower,  is  the  best  English  work  extant. 
(See  a  review  of  it  in  Card.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  509.)  In  France,  the  first  grand 
work  on  roses  was  a  folio  volume,  entitled  Les  Roses,  by  Redoute  and  Thory; 
previously  to  which,  in  1800,  was  published  L'Histoire  Naturelle  de  la  Rose,by 
Guillemeau.  Prodrome  de  la  Monographic  du  Genre  Rosier  was  published  by 
Thory  in  1820;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  Nomenclature  Raisonnee,  by  Pron- 
ville;  and  various  nurserymen's  catalogues,  new  editions  of  which,  containing 
numerous  additional  sorts,  are  continually  being  published.  In  the  Ron  Jar- 
dinicr  for  1836  a  good  selection  of  sorts  is  given,  and  the  names  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal persons  by  whom  roses  are  cultivated  for  sale  on  the  Continent.  The 
substance  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  roses,  as  far  as  respects  describing 
species  and  varieties,  will  be  found  in  Don's  Miller,  vol.  ii.,  which  includes 
205  species.  The  arrangement  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Lindley's  Rosarum 
Monographia ;  and  the  descriptions  are  taken  either  from  that  work,  or  from 
De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

We  have  adopted  the  arrangement  in  Don's  Miller,  with  the  exception  of 
omitting  the  first  section,  Simplicifolia,  now  made  a  separate  genus  by  Dr. 
Lindley ;  and  we  have  taken  a  number  of  the  specific  characters  from  that 
work,  translating  the  others  from  De  Candolle's  Prodromus. 

The  best  collection  of  species  and  varieties  of  roses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best 
general  collection  of  florist's  roses  is  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  In  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  there  is  a  good  selection  of  florist's  roses ; 
there  are  also  good  collections  in  the  Brenchly  and  Mansfield  Nurseries,  both 
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near  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  best  collection  of  roses  in  England  is,  however, 
unquestionably,  that  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  at  Sawbridgeworth ;  and  the 
best  in  France,  that  of  the  private  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace.  This 
garden  has  long  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hardy,  who  has  always 
been  an  assiduous  collector  of  roses  from  all  countries,  and  who  has  raised  a 
great  many  new  sorts  from  seed.  In  this  garden  there  are  some  of,  perhaps, 
the  largest  standard  roses  in  the  world,  many  of  which  have  stems  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
high,  and  as  thick  as  a  stout  man's  leg.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  215.,  and 
xii.  p.  225.) 

§  i.   Ferbces  Lindl.  Mon.,  p.  3. 

Derivation.    Fromferox,  fierce;  in  reference  to  the  branches  being  thickly  beset  with  prickles. 

Sect.  Char.  Branches  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  Fruit  naked.  The 
plants  contained  in  this  section  are  a  truly  natural  group ;  they  are  low 
shrubs,  losing  their  leaves  early  in  autumn,  and  are  then  remarkable  for 
their  hoary  branches,  bristles,  and  numerous  prickles.  Their  fruit  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  which  separates  them  from  the  next  section,  in  which  the 
fruit  is  downy.  Sepals  usually  toothed.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  565.) 

»  1.  R.  FE'ROX  Lawr.     The  fiercely-prickled  Rose. 

Identification.    Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  42.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 
Synonymes.     R.  kamtschfttica  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  47.  ;   R.  kamschatica 

/3  ftrox  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  607.  ;  R.  echinata  Dupont. 
Engravings.    Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  42.  ;    Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  47.  t.  12, ;  and 

OUT  fig.  471. 

Spec.  Ctiar.,  $c.  Prickles  all  alike  in  shape,  and 
much  crowded.  Flowers  large,  red.  Fruit  glo- 
bose, scarlet.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  565.)  A  shrub, 
a  native  of  Caucasus,  introduced  in  1796,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  flowering 
in  July  and  August.  A  singular  shrub,  and  on 
that  account  deserving  a  place  in  collections. 
Variety. 

a  R.  /.  2  nitens  Lindl.  in  Sot.  Reg.,  t.  824., 
Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  607,  has  shining 
pale  green  glabrous  leaves,  and  pale  crimson  flowers. 

*  2.  R.  (F.)  KAMTSCHA'TICA  Vent.     The  Kamtschatka  Rose. 

Identification.     Vent  Cels.,  t.  67.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 

Engravings.  Vent.  Cels.,  t.  67. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  vol.  7.  t.  10.  f.  2. ;  and  our 
fig-  472. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Prickles  infra-stipular,  falcate,  large.  Leaves  opaque. 
Flowers  solitary,  deep  red.  Fruit  spherical,  scarlet,  less  than  that  of  R. 
fdrox.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  565.)  Native  of  Kamtschatka,  in  dry  rocky 
places.  Introduced  in  1791;  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.,  and 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  From  the  appearance  of  the  plants  bearing 
this  numc  in  the  extensive  collection  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  we 
should  consider  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  R.  fdrox.  It  is,  however,  very 
distinct,  and  well  deserving  a  place  in  collections. 

§  ii.  Bracteatce. 


472 


Sect.  Char.  Branches  and  fruit  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  This  sec- 
tion is  readily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  woolliness  of  the  fruit. 
Leaves  dense,  usually  shining,  and  prickles  placed  under  the  stipules  in 
pairs.  Sepals  simple,  or  nearly  so.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  565.) 

»  3.  R.  BRACTEA^TA  Wcndl.     The  /arge-bracted  Rose. 

Identification.      Wendl.  Obs.,  50.  ;    Hort.  Herrenhaus.,  fasc.  4.  p.  7.  t.  22.  ;    Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  35 ,  ic.  ; 

Lindl.  Kos.  Mon.,  p.  10. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  fi02. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  5R3. 
Synonyme.     Lord  Macartney's  Rose. 
Engravings.      Wendl.  Hort.  Herrenhaus.,  fasc.  4.  t.22. ;    Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  35.,  ic. ;    Vent.  Cels.,  28. ; 

N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  13. ;  and  our  fig.  473. 

Spec.  Char.,  <fyc.  Evergreen.  Branches  upright,  tomentose.  Prickles 
stout,  recurved,  in  many  instances  in  pairs.  Leaflets  5 — 9,  obovate,  stib- 
serrate,  coriaceous,  glossy,  glabrous.  Stipules  scarcely  attached  to  the 
petiole,  bristle-shaped,  but  fringed.  Flowers  solitary,  terminal,  white, 
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large.     Peduncles  and  calyxes  tomentose.    Fruit  nalifrini  4-73 

globose,  large,  orange  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  602.) 
Flowers  showy,  pure  white,  solitary,  nearly  ses- 
sile. Fruit  spherical,  orange  red.  Native  of  China. 
Introduced  by  Lord  Macartney,  in  1795;  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering 
from  June  to  October.  A  very  ornamental  shrub, 
evergreen,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  nu- 
merous bright  yellow  stamens  and  styles.  It 
flowers  abundantly,  but  is  rather  tender.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  when  trained  against  a  wall. 

Varieties 

m  R.  b    2  scabricafdis  Lindl.    (Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  10. ;   Sims 

Sot.  Mag.,  t  1377.  ) —  Branches  bristly.  Prickles  smaller  than  in  the  species,  and  rather 
straight.  A  native  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Tchetchiang.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  602.) 
In  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  besides  R.  bracteata,  there  are  R.  b.  vera,  and  R. 
b.  flore  plena. 

*  4.  R.  (B.)  MICROPHY'LLA  Roxb.     The  small-leafleted  Rose. 

Identification.     Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ined.,  according  to  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog., 

p.  9. 145,  146.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  602.  j  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 
Synonyme.     Hoi-tong-hong,  Chinese. 
Engravings.    BoL  Reg.,  t.  919. ;  and  OUT  fig.  474. 

Spec.  Char.t  $c.  Stem  almost  without  prickles.  Leaf- 
lets glossy,  sharply  serrated,  veiny  beneath,  with 
densely  netted,  anastomosing  veins.  Stipules  very 
narrow,  unequal.  Flowers  double,  of  a  delicate  rose- 
colour.  Calyx  densely  invested  with  prickles.  Sepals 
short,  broadly  ovate,  echinate,  ending  in  a  point. 
Prickles  having  at  the  base  two  longitudinal  furrows. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  602.)  Flowers  very  large,  double, 
and  of  a  delicate  blush  colour.  Native  of  China.  In- 
troduced in  1828,  or  before;  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3ft.,  and 
flowering  from  August  to  October.  An  interesting  little  shrub,  but  some- 
what tender,  like  R.  bracteata. 

*  5.  R.  (B.)  INVOLUCRA^TA  Roxb.     The  mvolucred-corymbed  Rose. 

Identification.      Roxb.    Fl.   Ind.    ined.,  according  to  Lindl. 

Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  8. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  602. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

p.  505. 
Synonymes.    R.  Lindleyanrz  Tratt.  Ros.,  2.  p.  190. ;  R.  palus- 

tris  Buchan.    (Ham.)    MSS.,  according   to   Lindl.   Rosar. 

Monog.,  p.  8. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  739. ;  and  our  fig.  475. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Shoots  long,  tender.  Branches  pale  brown, 
tomentose,  scarcely  prickly.  Leaflets  3 — 9,  elliptical-lanceo- 
late, tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  hardly  attached  to  the 
petiole,  bristle-like-fringed.  Flowers  terminal,  mostly  soli- 
tary, white.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  tomentose.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  602.)  Seringe  seems  to  consider  this  as  a  variety  of 
R.  bracteata.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal  and  China,  with 
white  flowers  in  corymbs,  surrounded  by  three  or  tour 
approximate  leaves.  It  was  introduced  in  1818;  grows  to 
the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft. ;  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Plants  of  this  kind,  which  is  very  distinct  both  in  its 
foliage  and  its  flowers,  are  rare  in  collections.  Being  some- 
what tender,  it  is  greatly  improved  in  growth  by  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall  on  which  it  makes  a  fine  appearance. 
On  the  rose  wall  at  Messrs  Loddiges,  three  years  ago,  there 
was  a  plant  of  R.  in volucrata,  which  had  attained  the  height 
of  the  wall  (11  ft.),  and  which  flowered  magnificently. 

§  iii.    Cinnamomea  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  13. 

Sect.  Char.  Plants  setigerous  or  unarmed,  bracteate.  Leaflets  lanceolate 
glandless.  Disk  thin,  never  thickened.  This  section  is  distinguished  by 
its  long  lanceolate  leaflets,  without  glands,  upright  shoots,  and  compact 
habit.  Red  flowers,  never  solitary,  except  by  abortion,  and  always  sup- 
ported by  bracteas.  Round,  small,  red  fruit  (soon  losing  its  long  narrow 
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sepals),  and  with  small,  smooth,  shining  carpels  The  shoots  are  usually 
setigerous  next  the  ground;  but  rarely  so  towards  the  apex,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances.  X.  alpina  and  R.  acicularis,  of  the  following  division, 
sometimes  have  bracteas ;  but  their  sepals  never  fall  off'  till  the  fruit  is 
decayed.  Sepals  simple,  entire,  or  nearly  so,  unless  when  mentioned  other- 
wise. (Don's  Mil/.,  ii.  p,  565.)  Plants  of  most  of  the  species  are  in  culti- 
vation in  British  gardens. 

at  6.  R.  LU^CIDA  Ehrh.     The  shining-leaved  Rose. 

Identification.    Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  22. ;   Red.  and  Thor.  Ros.,  1.  p.  45.  ic. ;  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  17. ; 

Mill., 


2. 'p- 565. 

R.  lucida  [Jacq.  Fragm 


7L  ;  Rose 
Dill.  Elth.,  325.  t.  245. 


Jacq.  Fragm.,  t.  107.  f.  3.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  602. ;  Don's 
Synonymes.     R.  riibra  lucida  Rossig.  Ros.,  t.  1.  and  t.  25.  f.  1. ; 

Tur'neps  ;   Rosier  a  Feuilles  de  Frene,  F>: 
Engravings.      Red.  and  Thor.   Ros.,  1.  p.  45.  ic.  j  Jacq.  Fragm.,  1. 107.  f.  3. ; 

£  316. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  vol.  7.  t.  7. ;  and  our  fig.  476. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  recurved,  or  none.  Leaflets 
5 — 9,  lanceolate-elliptical,  coriaceous,  bluntly  ser- 
rated, glossy.  Stipules  dilated,  large,  finely  serrated, 
and  extended  as  far  as  to  the  leaflets.  Peduncles 
somewhat  hispid.  Flowers  red,  and  opening  late 
in  the  season.  Sepals  almost  entire,  appendicled, 
spreading.  Fruit  oblately  globose,  a  little  hispid 
or  glabrous,  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  602.) 
Flowers  red,  overtopped  by  the  leaves  and  young 
branches.  Fruit  bright  red.  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  New  York  to  Carolina ;  near  Bos- 
ton, in  bogs,  and  on  the  edges  of  marshes,  and  in 
Newfoundland.  Growing  from  the  height  of  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August.  A 
handsome  species,  on  account  of  its  shining  foliage,  and  one  which  is  very 
hardy ;  but  the  flowers  have  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 


J-76 


7.  R.  (L.)  NI'TIDA  W.     The  glossy-leaved  Rose. 


Identification.     Willd.  Enum.,  544.  :   Lindl.  Rosar.  Mo. 

nog.,  p.  13. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  5. 603. ;  Don's  Mill.  2.  p.  565. 
Synonymes.    R.  Redutea  rufescens  Thory  in  Red.  Ros.,  1. 

p.  103.  ic ;  the  dwarf  Labrador  Rose. 
Engravings.    Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  13.  t.  2. ;  Redoute 

Ros.,  1.  p.  103.  ic. ;  and  our  fig.  477. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Dwarf  and  reddish  in  aspect.  Stem  and 
branches  almost  covered  with  slender,  rather  equal 
prickles.  Leaflets  5 — 9,  rather  rigid,  lanceolate,  glossy. 
Stipules  large,  finely  serrated,  extending  as  far  as  to.the 
leaflets.  Flowers  red.  Peduncle  bristly.  Sepals  spread- 
ing. Fruit  bristly,  shining,  and  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  2. 
p.  603.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Newfoundland,  beset 
with  straight  red  spines.  Flowers  deep  red.  Fruit 
depressed,  spherical,  bright  scarlet.  Introduced  in 
1807;  growing  to  the  height  of  2ft,  and  flowering 
from  June  to  August.  This  is  an  interesting  plant, 
from  its  dwarf  stature,  its  abundant  reddish  prickles,  its 
glossy  leaves,  its  flowers,  and  its  fruit.  Seringe  seems 
to  think  it  a  variety  of  R.  lucida.  The  R.  nftida,  which 
forms  No.  36.  in  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  a  variety  of  R. 
ferox. 


477 


&  8.  R.  (L.)  #AVPA  Bosc.     The  Turnip-fruited  Rose. 

Identification.    Bosc  Diet  d'Agric.,  according  to  Poir.  Suppl.,  4.  p.  710. ;  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p  15  • 

Red.  and  Thor.  Ros.,  2.  p.  7.  ic. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  602.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 
Synonymes.    R.  turgida  Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  49.  ;  R.  /raxinifblia  Dumont  in  Cours.  Bot.  Cult. 
Engravings.    Red.  and  Thor.  Ros.,  2.  p.  7.  ic. ;  and  our  fig.  478. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Taller  than  R.  lucida,  and  spreading.  Branches  without 
prickles.  Leaflets  oblong,  undulate,  shining.  Fruit  hemispherical. 
Closely  allied  to  R.  lucida,  of  which  it  is  very  likely  a  variety.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  602.)  Petals  always  multiplied,  smaller  than  those  of  R.  lucida ; 
bright  red.  Fruit  deep  red.  Sepals  compound.  Native  of  North 
America,  in  the  warmer  states;  growing  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  high,  and 
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flowering  from  June  to  August.  This  is 
only  known  in  its  double-flowered  state  in 
British  gardens.  It  is  a  freely  growing  hardy 
plant,  with  large  double  flowers,  and  is  de- 
sirable both  in  flower-gardens  and  shrub- 
beries. It  is  not  of  a  robust  habit,  but 
forms  a  bush  about  3  ft.,  or  perhaps  more, 
in  height.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  this 
rose  forms  a  taller  bush  than  R.  lucida,  but 
is  of  a  more  straggling  habit.  It  is,  he  says, 
"  a  naked  straggling  briar,  with  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  prickles  on  the  shoots ;  its  flowers 
are  on  long  stalks,  the  mouth  of  the  fruit 
is  so  wide,  that  the  fruit  itself  is  nearly 
hemispherical ;  and  the  sepals  are  reflexed." 
(Ros.  Monog.,p.  16.) 

ft  9.  R.  WOO'DS/J  Lindl.     Woods's  Rose. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  21. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  566. 

Synonyme.     R.  lutea  nlgra  Pronv.  Nom.,  p.  24. 

Engraving.     Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  976. 

Spec.  Char.,  8;c.  Stipules  and  sepals  connivent.  Leaflets  oblong,  obtuse,  glabrous.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  566.)  A  low  shrub,  with  dull  dark  branches.  Flowers  pink.  Fruit  ovate,  naked.  There  is 
a  plant  which  was  gathered  about  Cumberland  House  Fort,  which  Mr.  Borrer  takes  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  present  species,  having  the  leaves  downy  beneath.  A  native  of  North  America,  near  the 
Missouri,  and  north  of  the  Saskatchawan,  and  as  far  as  the  Bear  Lake;  growing  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  flowering  from  March  to  June. 

ft  10.  R.  FRUTETOVRUM  Bess.     The  Coppice  Rose. 

Identification.    Bess,  ex  Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  548. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  565. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Prickles  almost  stipular,  strong,  reflexed.  Petioles  unarmed,  and,  as  well  as  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  villous.  Leaflets  elliptic.  Peduncles  very  short,  glabrous.  Fruit 
globose,  glabrous.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  565.)  Native  of  Volhynia.  Introduced  in  1818  ;  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  5ft.  to  6ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

at  11.  R.  CAROLINA  Lin.     The  Carolina  Rose. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  703. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  566. 

Synonymes.  R.  virginiana  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  2.  p.  353. ;  Rossig.  Ros.,  1. 13. ;  R.  palustris  Marsh.  Arbr., 
135. ;  R.  corymbbsa  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  21. ;  R.  pennsylvanica  Mich.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  1  p.  296. ;  R. 
Hudsonmna  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  95.  t.  35. ;  R.  caroliniana  Bigel.  Fl.  Bost.,  121. 

Engravings.     Red.  Ros.,  1.  t.  28.  and  t.  35. ;  Lindl.  Ros.,  t.  4. ;  Rossig.  Ross.,  t.  13. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stipules  convolute.  Leaflets  lanceolate.  Sepals  spreading.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  566.) 
Branches  green,  or  reddish  brown.  Cymes  1-  or  many-flowered.  Flowers  crimson.  Petals  con- 
cave or  flat,  crumpled.  Fruit  round,  scarlet,  hispid.  Sometimes  the  ends  of  the  shoots  have  no 
prickles.  Native  of  New  England,  Virginia,  and  Canada  as  far  as  the  Saskatchawan.  Introduced 
in  1726  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  8  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  As  the  name 
of  R.  palustris  imports,  it  grows  best  in  a  marshy  soil. 

ft  12.  R.  LINDLEVYJ  Spreng.     Lindley 's  Carolina  Rose. 

Identification.     Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  647. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p-  565. 

Synonymes.    R.  laxa  Lindl.  Ros.,  18.  t.  3. ;    R.  Carolina  £  Ait.  Hort.  Keu>.,  ed.  2.  vol.  3.  p.  260. ;    R. 

Carolina  pimpinellifblia  Andr.  Ros.,  with  a  figure. 
Engravings.     Lindl.  Ros.,  18.  t.  3. ;  Andr.  Ros. 
Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Diffuse.     Branches  twiggy,  almost  unarmed.    Leaflets  oblong  undulated,  opaque, 

glaucescent  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  565.)     A  spreading  shrub,  with  reddish  brown  branches.     Flowers 

rose-coloured,  growing  usually  in  pairs.     Native  of   North  America.      In  cultivation,   growing 

from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  ;  and  flowering  in  July  and  August 

j*  13.  R.  PARVIFLONRA  Ehr.     The  small-flowered,  or  Pennsylvanian,  Rose. 

Identification.  Enrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  21. ;  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  2.  p.  354. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 
p.  5ti5. 

Synonymes.  R.  humilis  Marsh.  Arb.,  136. :  R.  caroliniana  Mich.  Ft.  Bor. 
Amcr.,  1.  p.  295.  :  R.  Carolina  y  et  5  Ait.  Hort.  Kcw.,  ed.  2.  vol.  3.  p.  260. ; 
Pennsylvanian  Rose  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  3.  et  t.  66.,  and  of  the  nurseries. 

Engraving.    Smith  Insect.  Georg.,  1.  p.  49.  t.  25. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Dwarf.  Stipules  linear.  Prickles  acicular.  Leaflets  lanceo- 
late, smoothish,  sharply  serrated.  Calyxes  clammy.  A  very  low  weak  plant. 
Flowers  pale  blush,  usually  growing  by  pairs.  (Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  566.)  It  is  a 
nativeof  North  America,  on  the  declivities  of  hills.in  the  states  of  NewYork 
and  Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  flowering  from  June  till 
August.  Introduced  in  17^4. 

Variety. 

jta  R.  p.  2  fidre  pteno  Red.  Ros.,  2.  p.  73.;   and  our  fig.  479.  —  Flowers  double,  pale  blush 
uncxpanded.     A  neat  little  rose,  but  not  in  very  general  cultivation. 
3  E  2 
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&   14.  R.  FRAXINIFO'LIA  Bark.     The  Ash-leaved  Rose. 

Identification.    B&rk.  Holz.,301. ;  Ker  Dot.  Reg.,  t.  458. ;  Don's  Mill., 

2.  p.  366. 
Synonymes.     R.  virginiana  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  10. ;  R.  bl&nda  «  Sol.  MSS., 

Jacq.  Fragm.,  70.  1. 105. ;    R.  corymbbsa  Bosc  Diet.  d'Agri.  ex  Desf. 

Cat.  Hort.  Par.,  p.  272.  ?  ;  R.  alplna  ft  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  3. 

p.  265.  ;  R.  alplna  ke'vis  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  5". ;  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  75. 
Engravings.     Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  458.  ;    Jacq.  Fragm.,  70.  t.  105. ;   Red. 

Ros.,  1.  t.  19. ;  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  75. ;  and  our  fig.  480. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Tall,  unarmed.  Branches  straight, 
glaucescent.  Leaflets  opaque,  undulated,  and  gla- 
brous. (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  566.)  Branches  dark 
purple,  with  a  pale  blue  bloom.  Flowers  small, 
red,  in  few-flowered  cymes.  Fruit  naked,  small, 
round  or  ovate,  of  a  dull  pale  red.  A  native  of 
Newfoundland,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4-  ft.  to  6  ft., 
and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  There  are  plants 
of  this  very  distinct  species  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

&  15.  P.  CINNAMOVMEA  Besh     The  Cinnamon-scented  Rose. 

Identification.    Besl.  Hort.  Eyst.  Vern.  Ord.,  6.  p.  5. ;  Lin.  Sp.,  703. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  5t«. 
Synonymes.     R.  fcecundfssima  Munch.  Hausv.,  5.  p.  279.,   Fl.  Dan.,  t  1214. ;    R.  majalis  Herm. 

Diss.,  8. 
Engravings.    Lindl.  Ros.  t  5. ;  Red.  Ros.,  t.  37.  and  t.  51. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t  1214. ;  and  our  fig.  481. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Tall,  cinereous.  Branches  straight. 
Prickles  stipular,  straightish.  Stipules  dilated,  undu- 
lated. Leaflets  oblong,  obtuse,  wrinkled,  tomentose 
beneath.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  566.)  Flowers  solitary, 
or  2 — 3  together,  pale  or  bright  red.  Fruit  round, 
naked,  and  crimson.  The  double-flowered  variety  is 
most  common  in  gardens.  A  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  A  very  desirable  sort,  on 
account  of  its  fragrance,  which  resembles  that  of  cin- 
namon. There  is  a  semidouble  variety ;  and  the  single 
state  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  R.  majalis  below. 

&  16.  R.  MAJALIS  Retz.     The  May  Rose. 

Identification.     Retz.  Obs.  Bot.,  3.  p.  S3. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  566. 

Synonymes.  R.  mutica  Fl.  Dan.,  688. ;  R.  spinosissiraa  Garter.  Ingr.,  78. ;  R.  collincola  Ehrh. 
Beitr.,  2.  p.  70. ;  R.  cinnamomea  Eng.  Bot.,  2388. 

Engravings.    FL  Dan.,  t.  688. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2388. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Dwarf,  grey.  Branches  straight,  coloured.  Prickles  scattered,  nearly  equal. 
Stipules  linear.  Leaflets  oblong,  flat,  glaucous,  and  tomentose  beneath.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  566.) 
Flowers  usually  solitary,  pale  red.  Fruit  orange  red,  spherical,  and  naked.  Native  of  Sweden 
and  Lapland  ;  and  of  Britain,  near  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire  :  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  single  state  of  R.  cin- 
nam&mea. 

sfe  17.  R.  DiCKsoN/A\vi  Lindl.     Dickson's  Rose. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Hort,  Trans.,  7.  p.  224.,  Syn.  Brit.  Fl.,  ed.  2.  p.  99. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  566. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Branches  flexuous,  setigerous,  armed  with  a  few  slender,  scattered  prickles. 
Leaflets  folded  together,  unequal,  with  coarse  double  serratures.  Stipules,  petioles,  and  sepals 
compound.  Styles  stretched  out,  glabrous.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  566.)  Flowers  white.  Native  of 
Ireland  j  growing  to  the  height  of  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

ffi  18.  R.  TAU'RICA  Bleb.     The  Taurian  Rose. 

Identification,    Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  1.  p.  394. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  566. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Tall,  cinereous.  Prickles  scattered,  weak.  Branches  straight,  unarmed  towards 
the  apex.  Leaflets  oblong,  wrinkled,  villous  beneath.  Sepals  compound.  Styles  stretched  out, 
glabrous.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  566.)  Habit  of  R.  cinnambmea.  Flowers  red.  Native  of  Tauria,  in 
bushy  places.  Introduced  in  1817  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  5  ft.  to  6ft,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

&  19.  R.  DA  ii  ULRICA  Pall.     The  Dahurian  Rose. 

Identification.    Pall.  Fl.  Ros.,  p.  61. ;  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  32. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  566. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Tall,  much  branched.    Branches  slender,  coloured.     Prickles  stipular,  spreading,  a 

little  recurved.     Stipules  linear.     Leaflets  oblong,  wrinkled,  tomentose  beneath,  deeply  serrated. 

(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  566.)    Flowers  red.    Fruit  ovate,  red.    Native  of  Dahuria  and  Mongol  Tartary, 

in  birch  woods.     Introduced  in  1824 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft,  and  flowering  in 

May  and  June. 
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§  iv.    PimpineHifolia  Lindl. 

Sect.  C'har.,$r.  Plants  bearing  crowded,  nearly  equal,  prickles,  or  unarmed. 
Bractless,  rarely  bracteat  •.  Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong.  Sepals  connivent, 
permanent.  Disk  almost  wanting.  This  section  is  essentially  different 
from  the  last  in  habit,  but  in  artificial  characters  they  approach  very  nearly. 
It,  however,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  number  of  leaflets  ; 
which  vary  from  7  to  13,  and  even  to  15,  instead  of  from  5  to  7.  The 
flowers  are  also  universally  without  bracteas  ;  except  in  the  R.  alpina,  R. 
Sabin?',  7?.  Donidna,  and,  perhaps,  R.  marginata.  These  having  connivent 
permanent  sepals,  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  preceding  division  ;  nor,  on 
account  of  their  disk,  with  the  following.  There  is  no  instance  of  stipular 
prickles  in  the  present  tribe.  The  sepals  are  entire,  or  nearly  so,  unless 
when  mentioned  otherwise.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  567.) 

as  20.  R.  ALPI'NA  Lin.     The  Alpine  Rose. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  703.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  567. 

Synoni/mcs.     R.  rupestris  Crantz  Auatr.,  85.  ;  R.  monspellaca  Gouan  Monsp.,  255.  :  R.  inermis  Mill. 
Diet.,  No.  6.  ;  R.  hybrida  nil.  Dauph.,  3.  p.  554.  ;  It.  lagenaria  nil.,  1.  c.  p.  563.  ;  R.  biflbra  Krok. 

Engraving.     Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  t.  279.  ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  474.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  16.  ;  Hayne  Ab- 
bild.,  t.  34.  ;  and  our  fig.  482. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Unarmed.  Fruit  elon- 
gated, pendulous.  Peduncles  hispid. 
(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  567.)  Flowers  erect, 
blush-coloured,  solitary.  Fruit  orange 
red,  oblong  or  obovate,  with  long  se- 
pals, generally  pendulous.  Native  of 
the  Alps  of  Austria,  hills  in  the  south 
of  France,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Dauphine, 
Switzerland,  &c.  Introduced  in  1  683  ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  5  ft.  to 
8  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Varieties. 

&  R.  ,~.  2  pyrenaica  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  37  ;  R.  pyrenaica  Gouctn  III.,  31.  t  19.  ;    R.  alpina  Jacq. 

Hurt.  Schcenb.,  4.  p.  416.  ;  R.  hispida  Krok.  Sties.,  2.  p.  152.  ;  R.  turbinata  nil.  Dauph.,  ~3. 

p.  550.  ;  R.  alpina  ?  Dec.   Fl.  Fr.,  6.  p.  536.  ;  R.  hispida  and  R.  alpina  coronata  Desv. 

Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  119.  'i  ;  has  the  tube  of  the  calvx  and  the  peduncles  hispid. 
*  R.  a.  3  pendullna  Lindl.  1.  c.,  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  57.  t.  17.  ;    R.  pendullna  Ait.   llort.   Ken'  , 

Latv.  Ros.,  t.  91.  ;  R.  a.  Iatif61ia&?r  .  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  612.  ;  has  the  leaflets  numerous, 

and  stems  pendulous  and  coloured. 
flfe  R.  a.  4  pimpinellifMia  Lindl.  1.  c.,  VilL  Dauph.,  3.  p.  553.  ;  7?.  glandulbsa  Bell  in  Act.  Tain:, 

1790,  p.  230.  ;   R.  pygmaj'a  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  1.  p.  397.  ;  R.  pyrenaica  /3  Smith  mBees's 

Cyclopedia. 
&  R.  a.  5  lagcnnria  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  fill.,  has  the  stem  and  branches  glabrous  ;  the 

peduncles  hispid  ;  the  neck  of  the  calyx  tapering  ;  the  leaflets  lanceolate  or  oblong,  and 

doubly  and  sharply  serrated.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
&  R.  a.  6  sorbinMla  Ser.  1.  c.  has  the  peduncles  short  and  hispid,  the  calyx  smooth,  and  the 

leaflets  distant. 
sit  R.  a.  7  hispidella  Ser.  1.  c.,  R.  a.  coronata  Desv.,  has  the  branches  armed  with  slender 

recurved  prickles,  and  the  leaflets  elliptic. 


R.  a.  8  lafvis  Ser.,  but  not  of  Di-sv.  or  Red.  ;  R.  Sanguiswba 
majoris,  &c.,  Dill.  Kith.  ;   R.  alpina  glabra  Desv.  ;   R. 


. 

a.  vulgaris  Red,   Ros.,  2.  p.  111.  ;    and  our^g-.  483.,  has 

the  stem,  peduncles,  and  calyx  quite  glabrous,  and  the 

fruit  oblong. 
stt  R.  a.  9  pffrifurmis  Ser.  1.  c.  has  the  stem,  &c.,  glabrous,  and 

the  milt  pear-shaped. 
Sfc  R.  a.  10  selosa  Ser.,  R.  a.  hirclna  Desv.,  has  the  stem  smooth, 

but  the  peduncles  and  calyxes  beset  with  numerous  long 

yellow  bristles. 
^  R.  a.  \\globbsa  Desv.  has  the  stem  and  branches  smooth, 

the  peduncles  and  calyxes  hispid,  and  the  fruit  nearly 

globular.     This  variety"  was  first  called,  by  Desvaux,  R. 

canlna  ambfgua  ;  and  there  is  a  subvariety  of  it  with 

dark  purple  petioles  and  branches. 
&  R.  a.  12  \\elleb6rina  Ser.  is  a  native  of  Russia,  and  has  the 

leaflets  large,    approximate,  and  sharply   and  broadly 

toothed  ;   the  three  terminal  ones  resembling  those  of 

//elltiborus  lividus. 

flfc  R.  a.  13  pildsula  Ser.  has  the  peduncles  pilose. 
*  R.  a.  14  turbinata  Desv.  ;  R.  inermis  Delaun.  Bon.Jard.,  for 

1808,  p.  717.,  Red.  Ros.  2.  p.  93.,    ViU.  Dauph.  3.  p.  550.,  but  not  of  Ait.  ;  R.  a.  fl6rc  nleno 
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Godefroy  Cat. ;  R.  a.  multiplex  Ser. ;  R.  mfxta  Tratt.  Ros.,  I.  p.  136.  ;  is  a  very  hand- 
some  variety  with  double  red  flowers  and  glaucescent  leaves  ;  the  stem  and  branches  are 
almost  unarmed ;  the  peduncles  are  hispid  ;  and  the  sepals  are  dilated  at  their  apex. 

ft  21.  R.  SUA'VIS  Willd.     The  sweet  Rose. 

Identification.     Willd.  Enum.  SuppL,  p.  37. ;  Link.  Enum.,  2.  p.  57. ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  567. 
Engravings.     Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  40. ;  and  our  fig.  484. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.      Stem  hispid.    Leaves  glabrous,  glaucescent  beneath. 
Peduncles  and  petioles  clothed  with  glandular  bristles.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 

&567.)  Petals  deep  purple,  deeply  2-lobed.  Fruit  oblong,  glabrous, 
ultivated  in  1818  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4  ft,  and  flowering 
in  June  and  July.  This  very  distinct  variety,  or  perhaps  species,  of 
rose  is  probably  at  present  wanting  in  British  "collections;  for  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  72bsa  suaveolens  or  with  Rbsa.  suavifblia, 
both  described  in  Le  Botaniste  Cultivatcur  as  varieties  of  R.  rubigi- 
nbsa,  or  synonymes  to  that  species.  The  genus  A'osa  is,  indeed,  liable 
to  such  extreme  variation,  that  it  would  not  surprise  us  in  the  least 
to  be  informed  that  R.  suavis  (fig.  484.)  is  also  a  variety  of  R.  rubi- 
ginbsa.  It  is  not  known  of  what  country  R.  su&vis  is  a'native ;  and 
this  circumstance  renders  it  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  a  garden 
production. 

ft  22.  R.  ACICULA^RIS  Lindl.     The  need\e-prickled  Rose. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  44. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  567. 

Synonyme.    R.  alplna  i  aculeata  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  611. 

Engraving.     LindL  Ros.,  t.  8. 

Spec.  Char.,  S(c.    Tall.     Prickles  acicular,  unequal.      Leaflets  glaucous,  wrinkled,  rather  convex. 

Fruit  rather  flask-shaped,  drooping.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  567.)    Flowers  solitary,  pale  blush,  fragrant. 

Fruit  obovate,  naked,  of  a  yellowish   orange  colour.     Native  of  Siberia.     Introduced  in  1805  ; 

growing  to  the  height  of  from  6ft.  to  8  ft,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

ft  23.  R.  LUTE'SCENS  Pursh.     The  yellow  American  Rose. 

Identification.    Pursh.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  vol.  2.  p.  735. ;  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  47. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  568. 

Synonyme.     R.  hfspida  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1570. 
Engravings.     Lindl.  Ros.,  t.  9. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1570. ;  and  am  fig.  485. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  of  branches  crowded,  unequal,  slen 
der,  reflexed;  of  the  branchlets,  small  and  nearly  equal. 
Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  simply  serrated.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  568.)  Flowers  pale  yellow.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  black. 
Native  of  North  America  and  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1780; 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  It  forms  a  very  distinct  variety,  or  probably 
species,  and,  on  that  account,  is  well  deserving  a  place  in 
botanical  collections. 

»  24.  R.  SULPHUNREA  Ait.     The  sulphur-coloured-Jloivei'ed  Rose. 

Identification.    Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  201. ;  Lindl.  Ros.,  t.  77. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  568. 

Synonymes.    R.  hemispherica  Herm.  Dm.,  18. ;  R.  glaucophylla  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  2.  p.  69.  ;  .Rbsa  lutea 

fibre  plfeno  Rat.  Hist.,  1475.  No.  31. ;  R.  lutea  Brot.  'Fl.  Lus.,  1.  p.  337.  ;  the  double  yellow  Rose. 
Engravings.     Lindl.  Ros.,  t.  77. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  46.  ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  t.3.  ;  and  our  fig.  486. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stipules  linear,  divaricate, 
dilated  at  the  apex.  Leaflets  glaucous,  flat- 
tish.  Tube  hemispherical.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  568.)  Stem  prickles  unequal,  scattered. 
Flowers  large,  of  a  fine  transparent  yellow, 
always  double.  Native  of  the  Levant.  In- 
troduced before  1629 ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July. 
This  sort  does  not  flower  freely,  except  in 
open  airy  situations  ;  and,  if  trained  against 
a  wall,  exposed  to  the  north  or  east  rather 
than  to  the  south.  Its  flower  buds  are  apt 
to  burst  on  one  side  before  they  expand, 
and  consequently  to  become  deformed ;  to 
prevent  this,  the  blossom  buds  should  be 
thinned,  and  care  taken  that  they  have 
abundance  of  light  and  air.  Watering  it 
freely  in  the  flowering  season  is  also  found 
advantageous;  and  the  shoots,  in  general,  486 
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ought  not  to  be  shortened.  This  beautiful  species  is  said  to  flower  freely, 
if  grafted  on  the  musk  cluster  at  8ft.  or  10ft.  from  the  ground;  or  it  will 
do  well  on  the  China  rose.  It  is  grown  in  great  abundance  in  Italy,  where 
its  flowers  produce  a  magnificent  effect,  from  their  large  size,  doubleness, 
and  brilliant  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  our 
gardens,  though  the  exact  year  of  its  introduction  is  unknown.  "  Ludovico 
Berthema  tells  us,  in  1503,  that  he  saw  great  quantities  of  yellow  roses  at 
Calicut,  whence  it  appears  probable,-  that  both  the  single  and  double- 
flowered  varieties  were  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Turks;  as  Parkinson 
tells  us,  in  a  work  which  he  dedicated  to  Henrietta,  the  queen  of  our 
unfortunate  Charles  I.,  that  the  double  yellow  rose  *  was  first  procured 
to  be  brought  to  England,  by  Master  Nicholas  Lete,  a  worthy  merchant  of 
London,  and  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  from  Constantinople,  which  (as  we 
hear)  was  first  brought  thither  from  Syria,  but  perished  quickly  both  with 
him,  and  with  all  other  to  whom  he  imparted  it ;  yet  afterwards  it  was  sent 
to  Master  John  de  Frangueville,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  a  great  lover 
of  all  rose  plants,  as  well  as  flowers,  from  which  is  sprung  the  greatest  store 
that  is  now  flourishing  in  this  kingdom.'  "  (Sylva  Florifera,  ii.  p.  190.) 

j*  25.  R.  SPINOSI'SSIMA  L.     The  most  spiny,  or  Scotch,  Rose. 

Identification.    Lin.  Fl.  Suec.,  442. ;  Sp.,  491. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  568. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.,  t.  187.  ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  37. ;  and  our  fig.  487. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Prickles  unequal.  Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  simply  serrated. 
(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  568.)  A  dwarf  compact  bush,  with  creeping  suckers. 
Flowers  small,  solitary,  white  or  blush-coloured.  Fruit  ovate,  or  nearly 
round,  black  or  dark  purple.  Native  of  Europe;  plentiful  in  Britain. 
Shrub,  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

Varieties.  A  great  many  varieties  have  been  raised 
of  this  rose,  with  flowers  double,  semidouble,  white, 
purple,  red,  and  even  yellow.  The  first  double 
variety  was  found  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Perth,  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Perth  Nur- 
sery, who  raised  a  number  of  others  from  seed. 
Mr.  Austin  of  the  Glasgow  Nursery  also  raised 
upwards  of  50  select  varieties ;  and,  subsequently, 
the  number  of  these  varieties  for  sale  in  the  nur- 
series has  become  so  great,  and  they  are  changing 
their  names  so  often,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  give  a  list  of  them  in  this  work.  Those 
who  wish  to  procure  a  collection  will  succeed  best 
by  procuring  the  latest  descriptive  catalogue  of 
roses  published  by  nurserymen.  That  of  the 
Sawbridgeworth  Nursery  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  749.)  ;  and  we  can 
also  recommend  those  of  Woods  of  Maresfield,  and  Hooker  of  Brenchley, 
both  in  Kent ;  and  the  select  lists  of  Messrs  Loddiges,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Donald, 
Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborne,  and  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Oldroyd. 

a  26.  R.  HIBE'RNICA  Smith.     The  Irish  Rose. 

Identification.     Smith  in  Engl.  Bot,  2196. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  569. 

Engraving.     Eng.  Bot,  t.  21!.«i. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  unequal,  slightly  hooked,  smaller  ones  bristle-formed.  Leaflets  ovate, 
acute,  simply  serrated,  with  the  ribs  hairy  beneath.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  nearly  globular,  smooth, 
as  well  as  the  peduncles.  (Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  569.)  Flowers  small,  light  blush-coloured.  Fruit 
orange-coloured.  Native  of  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Down,  in  thickets.  A  shrub, 
from  4ft.  to  6ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  from  June  to  November. 

«  27.  R.  OXYACA'NTHA  Bicb.     The  sharp-prickled  Rose. 

Identification.    Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  3.  p.  338. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  569. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stems  very  prickly.  Prickles  setaceous,  reversed.  Petioles  prickly  and  glandular. 
Leaflets  sharply  and  simply  serrated,  glabrous.  Sepals  undivided.  Peduncles  clothed  with  glan- 
dular bristles;  when  in  fruit,  reflexed.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  glabrous.  (Don\s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  569.) 
Flowers  red.  A  native  of  Siberia.  A  shrub,  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July 
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a  28.  R.  SANGUISORBIFO'LIA  Donn.     The  Burnet-leaved  Rose. 

Identification.    Donn  Hort.  Cant,  ed.  8.  p.  169.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  -569. 

Synonymes.  It.  spinosissima  var.  i  sanguisorbifblia  Lindl.  JKos.tp.  51. ;  R.  spinos.  var.  macrophylla 
Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  609. 

Spec.  Char.,  4*c.  Tall.  Prickles  nearly  equal.  Leaflets  9 — 11,  oblong,  glabrous,  simply  serrated. 
Fruit  globose,  depressed,  dark.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  569.)  Flowers  white.  This  plant  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  last,  by  the  greater  number  of  its  leaflets,  the  shortness  of  its  peduncles,  and 
by  its  globose  depressed  fruit.  It  is  a  shrub,  from  3ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

£fc  29.  R.  GRANDIFLO^RA  Lindl.     The  large-flowered  Rose. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  53. ;  and  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  888. ;  Don's  Mill,  2. 

p.  569. 

Synont/me.    R.  pimpinellifblia  Bteb.  Fl.  Taur.,  2.  p.  394. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  888. ;  and  our  fig.  4H8. 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Branches  without  bristles.     Prickles  nearly  equal, 

distant.      Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  simply  serrated.    (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 

p.  569.)     Flowers  white.     Fruit  dark.    Native  of  Siberia.     Introduced 

in  1818  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in 

May  and  June.    Of  this  rose  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  that  it  differs  from 

R.  spinosfssima,  though  scarcely  so  much  as  to  render  it  a  distinct 

species.     "  However,"  he  says,  "  it  is  too  remarkable  a  plant  to  es- 
cape notice ;  and,  if  it  should  hereafter  be  reduced  to  R.  spinosissima, 

it  must  stand  as  a  distinct  variety."  (Ros.  Monog.,  p.  54.)     There  are 

plants  bearing  this  name  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which 

are  very  distinct  in  their  appearance,  and  therefore  it  may  safely  be 

recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  botanical  cultivator  ;  and  we  think 

that  even  our  engraving,  small  as  it  is,  will  justify  the  recommendation. 


488 


j*  30.  R.  MYRIACA'NTHA  Dec.     The  myriad-prickled  Rose. 

Identification.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  439. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

p.  569. 
Synonymes.     R.  parvifblia  Pall.  Ross.,  6'2.  ? ;  R.  pro- 

vincialis  Bieb.  Fl.    Taur.,    1.   p.  396.?;    R.  spino- 
sissima var.  »j  myriacantha  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2. 

p.  608. 

Engravings.    Lind.  Ros.,  1. 10.  ;  and  our  fig.  489. 
Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Prickles  unequal,  larger  ones  dag- 
ger-formed. Leaflets  glandular,  glabrous,  orbicular. 

(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  569.)     Flowers  white.     Native  of 

Dauphine,  and  near  Montpelier.     Introduced  in 

1820;  growing  from  1  ft.  to  Sift,  high,  and  flowering 

in  May  and  June.      According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  this 

rose  forms  a  diminutive  shrub,  with  almost  simple 

and  erect  shoots,  resembling,  in  many  respects,  R. 

spinosissima  in  a  stunted  state ;  though  the  glands 

on  its  leaves  appear  sufficient  to  prevent  the  two 

sorts  from  being  mistaken  for  each  other.   (Ros. 

Monog.,  p.  55.)     There  are  many  varieties  of  R. 

spinosissima  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 

but  none  of  them  bearing  this  name ;  nor  is  it  in  their  Catalogue  as  a  separate  species. 

j»  31.  R.  INVOLU^TA   Smith.     The  involute-petaled  Rose. 

Identification.    Smith  in  Eng.  Bot,  2068.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  569. 

Synonyme.    R.  nivalis  Donn.  Hort.  Cant.,  ed.  8.  p.  170. 

Engraving.    Eng.  Bot,  t.  2068. 

Spec.   Char.,  Sfc.      Prickles  very  unequal,  and  very  much   crowded.      Leaflets  doubly  serrated, 

pubescent.    Petals  convolute.     Fruit  prickly.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  569.)     Petals  pale  red,  concave. 

Native  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran  (G.  Don),  and  in  Glen  Lyon.     Shrub,  2ft  to  3ft. 

high,  and  flowering  in  June. 

a  32.  R.  REVE'RSA  Waldst.  et  Kit.     The  reversed-prickled  Rose. 

Identification.    Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  3.  p.  293. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  569. 

Engraving.     Waldst.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  3.  t.  264. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Prickles  setaceous,  nearly  equal,  reflexed.  Leaves  doubly  serrated,  pubescent. 
Fruit  hispid.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  569.)  Flowers  solitary,  white,  tinged  with  pink.  Fruit  ovate, 
dark  purple.  Native  of  Hungary,  on  the  mountains  of  Matra,  in  stony  places.  Introduced  in 
1816 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  2ft.  to  5ft,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  33.  R.  SABIVN/  Woods.     Sabine's  Rose. 

Identification.    Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  188. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  569. 

Engraving.     Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t.  2595. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Peduncles,  calyx,  fruit,  and  branches  bristly.  Prickles  scattered,  straightish. 
Leaflets  doubly  serrated,  nearly  smooth,  with  hairy  ribs.  Sepals  pinnate.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  570.) 
Flower  stalks  rather  aggregate.  Petals  fine  red.  Fruit  ovate,  bright  scarlet  Native  of  Scotland, 
near  Dunkeld  ;  in  England,  in  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Yorkshire.  Shrub,  from  5  ft. 
to  8  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  July. 


34.  R. 


Woods.     Don's  Rose. 


Identification.    Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  185.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  570. 
Synonyme.     R  SabJni  /3  Lindl.  Rot.,  p.  59. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Petluncles  bractless,  bristly,  a»  well  as  the  globular  fruit  and  calyx.  Stem  bristly 
and  prickly,  like  the  downy  petioles.  Leaflets  elliptical,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated,  hairy  on  both 
•ides.  Petals  spreading.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  570.)  Flowers  pink,  expanded.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  simple.  Native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  particularly  on  the  mountains  of  Clova,  An- 
gusshire.  Shrub,  4ft.  to  5ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  This  rose  was  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Don  of  Forfar ;  and  Sir  Edward  Smith  observes  of  it :  "  It  is  much  to  be  wished, 
that  this  rose  should  afford  a  permanent  wreath  in  honour  of  its  discoverer,  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  as  well  as  accurate  of  botanists,  who  loved  the  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  braved 
every  difficulty  in  its  service.  He  infused  the  same  spirit  into  his  sons  [two  of  whom,  Prof.  Don, 
and  G.  Don,  author  of  Don's  Miller,  are  well  known  in  the  botanical  world],  who  are  now  living 
evidences  of  his  knowledge,  and  of  his  powers  of  instruction."  (Smith's  Eng.  Fl.,  2.  p.  379.) 

§  v.    Centifblite  Lincll. 

Derivation.  From  ccntumt  a  hundred,  and  folium,  a  leaf ;  because  the  species  contained  in  this 
section  agree  in  character  with  the  hundred-leaved  rose,  which  is  so  extensively  double  as  to  seem 
to  have  a  hundred  petals. 

Sect.  Char.,  $c.  Shrubs,  all  bearing  bristles  and  prickles.  Peduncles 
bracteate.  Leaflets  oblong  or  ovate,  wrinkled.  Disk  thickened,  closing 
the  throat.  Sepals  compound.  This  division  comprises  the  portion  of 
the  genus  Rosa  which  has  most  particularly  interested  the  lover  of  flowers. 
It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  roses  of  which  there  are  any  records  of 
being  cultivated  belonged  to  this  section ;  but,  to  which  particular  species 
those  of  Cyrene  or  Mount  Panga?us  are  to  be  referred,  it  is  now  too  late 
to  enquire.  The  attar  of  roses,  which  is  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
is  either  obtained  from  roses  belonging  to  this  division  indiscriminately,  as 
in  the  manufactory  at  Florence,  conducted  by  a  convent  of  friars ;  or  from 
some  particular  kind,  as  in  India.  It  appears,  from  specimens  brought  from 
Chizapore  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,  that  R.  damascena  is  there  exclusively 
used  for  obtaining  the  essential  oil.  The  Persians  also  make  use  of  a  sort 
which  Kaempfer  calls  R.  shirazensis  (from  its  growing  about  Shiraz),  in 
preference  to  others  :  this  maybe  either  R.  damascena,  or  R.  gallica,  or  R. 
centifolia,  or  perhaps  R.  moschata.  The  species  contained  in  the  present 
section  are  all  setigerous,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  fol- 
lowing divisions  :  their  thickened  disk  and  divided  sepals  separate  them 
from  the  preceding.  To  the  section  of  Rubiginosae  the  glanduliferous  sorts 
approach ;  but  the  difference  of  their  glands,  the  size  of  their  flowers,  and 
their  dissimilar  habit,  prevent  their  being  confounded.  (Don's  Mil/.,  ii. 
p.  571.  adapted.) 

*  35.  R.  DAMASCE'NA  Mill.     The  Damascus,  or  Damask,  Rose. 

Identification.     Mill.  Diet,  No.  15. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p. 571. 

Synoni/mes.     R.  Wlgica  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  17. ;    R.  calend&rum  Munch.   Hausv.   ex  Borh.   Holz.,  530., 

Ros'sig.  Ros.,  t  8.,  and  t.  33.  ;   R,  bifera  Pair.  Suppl.  6.  p.  276.,  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  107.  and  p.  121. ; 

Rose  a  quatre  Saisons. 
Engravings.     Redout.  Ros.,  1. 1  58.  ;  and  our  Jig.  490.  of  R.  d.  coccinea. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Prickles  unequal,  larger  ones 
falcate.  Sepals  reflexed.  Fruit  elongated. 
(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  571.)  Native  of  Syria. 
Flowers  large,  white  or  red,  single  or  dou- 
ble. The  present  species  may  be  distin- 
guished from  R.  centifolia  by  the  greater 
size  of  the  prickles,  the  greenness  of  the 
bark,  the  elongated  fruit,  and  the  long  re- 
flexed  sepals.  The  petals  of  this  species, 
and  all  the  varieties  of  R.  centifolia,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  species,  are  employed  in- 
discriminately for  the  purpose  of  making 
rose-water.  A  shrub,  growing  from  2  ft.  to 
8  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
This  species  is  extremely  beautiful,  from 
the  size  and  brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers. 

Varieties.  There  are  nearly  100  varieties  which 
are  classed  under  this  species ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful,  whether  many  of  them  are  not  hybrids  bet 
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other  sorts.  Among  the  names  of  the  varieties  classed  under  this  head 
are,  the  monthly  blush ;  the  blush  damask ;  the  red  and  white  damask ; 
the  red  and  white  monthly;  the  incomparable ;  the  perpetual,  commonly 
called  Lee's  perpetual,  and  also  the  crimson  perpetual,  and  the  rose  du 
roi;  and,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  variety  of  the  species,  the  quatre 
saisons,  of  which  there  are  six  or  eight  subvarieties ;  the  royal ;  and  the 
York  and  Lancaster. 

a  36.  R.  CENTIFOVLIA  Lin.  The  hundred-petaled,  Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Rose. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  704.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  571. 

Synonymes,     R.  provincials  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  18.  ;  R.  polyanthos  Rossig.  Ros.,  t.  35.  ;  R.  caryoph^llea 

Poir.  Suppl.,  6.  p.  276.  ;  R.  unguiculata  Desf.  Cat.,  175. ;  R.  v&rians  Pohl  Bohcm.,  2.  p.  171. 
Engravings.     Rossig.  Ros.,  t.  1. ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  25.  t.  1.,  p.  37.  t.  7.,   p.  77.  t.  2G.,p.  79.  t.  27.,  p.  111. 

t.  40. ;  and  our  fig.  491.,  of  the  double-flowered  variety. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfcf  Prickles  unequal,  larger  ones 
falcate.  Leaflets  ciliated  with  glands.  Flowers 
drooping.  Calyxes  clammy.  Fruit  oblong. 
(Don's  Mill.,ii.  p.  571.)  Native  of  Eastern 
Caucasus,  in  groves.  Flowers  white  or  red ; 
single,  but  most  commonly  double.  This" 
species  is  distinguished  from  R.  damascena  by 
the  sepals  not  being  reflexed,  and  the  flowers 
having  their  petals  curved  inwards,  so  as,  in 
the  double  state,  to  give  the  flower  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heart  of  a  cabbage ;  whence  the 
name  of  the  cabbage  rose.  Its  fruit  is  either 
oblong  or  roundish,  but  never  elongated.  From 
.R.gallica  it  is  distinguished  by  the  flowers  being 
drooping,  and  by  the  larger  size  of  the  prickles, 
with  a  more  robust  habit.  A  shrub,  growing 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

Varieties.     Above  100  varieties  are  assigned  to  this  species,  which  are  classed 
in  three  divisions :  — 

*  R.  c.  1  provincidlis  Mill.;    the  Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Roses ;  among 

which  are  the  royal  and  cabbage  blush;  the  carmine ;  the  cluster ;  the 

Duchesse  d' Angouleme,  a  very  handsome  white  rose ;  the  Provence, 

of  which  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  subvarieties ;  the  prolific ; 

the  striped  nosegay  ;  and  the  Versailles. 
ft  R.  c.  2  muscdsa    Mill.,      the    Mos.s    Roses; 

among  which  are  the  common  single  {Jig. 

492.),  the  common  double,  the  blush,  the 

dark,  the  striped,  the  white,  and  the  crested 

moss  ;  the  last  a  variety  recently  obtained 

from  France,  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  the  Glazen- 

wood  Nursery.     (See  Sot.  Mag.,  t.  3475.; 

and  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  182.) 
it  R.  c.  3  pomponia  Dec.,  the  Pompone  Roses  ; 

among  which  are  the  well-known  rose  de 

Meaux,  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  gardens ; 

the  mossy  de  Meaux,  the  dwarf,  and  small 

Provence;  the  rose  de  Rheims;    and  the 

common  and  proliferous  pompone. 
&  R.  c.  4  bipinnata  Red.  Ros.,  ii.  p.  4.,  which  has  bipinnate  leaves. 

&  37.  R.  GA'LLICA  L.     The  French  Rose. 

Identification.     Lin  Sp.,  704. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  603. 

Synonymes.    R.  centifblia  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  41. ;  R.  sylvatica  Gater.  Mont.,  p.  94. ;  R.  rQbra  Lam.  Fl. 

Fr.,  3.  p.  130. ;  R.  holosericea  Rossig.  Ros.,  t.  18. ;  R.  belgica  Brot.  FL  Lus.,  1.  p.  338. ;  R.  blanda 

Brot.,  1.  c. :   Rose  de  Provins,  Fr. :  Essig  Rose,  Ger. 
Engravings.      Mill.,  fig.  t.  221.  f.  2. ;    Rossig.  Ros.,  t.  17.  22.  25.,  fig.  6.  26.  28.  31.  36.  38.   39.  ;  Red. 

Ko«.,  1.  t.  25.  52.,  2.  7,  8.  10. ;  and  our  fig.  493.,  whicli  is  of  the  variety  called  the  Bishop  Hose. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Prickles  unequal.     Stipules  narrow,  divaricate  at  the  tip. 
Leaflets  5 — 7,  coriaceous,  rii^id,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  deflexed.      Flower 
bud  ovate-globose.     Sepals  sprt-adinj,'  during  tin- 
time  of  the  flowering.     Fruit   subglobose,  very       NJjJk 
coriaceous.     Calyx   and  peduncle  more   or  less 
hispid  with  glanded  hairs,  somewhat  viscose.     A 
species  allied  to  R.  centifolia  L.,  but  with  round 
fruit,  and  very  coriaceous  leaflets,  with  more  nu- 
merous nerves,  that  are  a  little  prominent,  and 
are  anastomosing.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  603.)  Native 
of  middle  Europe  and  Caucasus,  in  hedges.     The 
flowers  vary  from  red  to  crimson,  and  from  single 
to   double;   and  there  is  one    variety  with   the 
flowers  double  white.     The  petals  of  some   ofj 
the  varieties  of  this  rose  are  used  in  medicine,' 
particularly  that  called  officinal;   which,  though 
not  so  fragrant  as  those  of  the  Dutch  hundred- 
leaved  rose,  also   one   of  the  varieties   of    this 
species,  are  preferred  for  their  beautiful  colour 
and  their  pleasant  astringency.     The  petals  of  R. 
gallica  are  those  which  are  principally  used  for 
making  conserve  of  roses,  and,  when  dried,  for  gargles :   their  odour  is 
increased  by  drying.     They  are  also  used,  in  common  with  those  of  R. 
centifolia,  for  making  rose-water  and  attar  of  roses.     This  rose  was  called 
by  old  writers  the  red  rose,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  one  assumed 
as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.     This,  also,  is  one  of  the  roses 
mentioned  by  Pliny ;  from  which,  he  says,  all  the  others  have  been  derived. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  the  damask  rose ;  and  is  the  Rosa,  damascena  of 
the  druggists'  shops. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  this  species  are  very  numerous ;  some  of  the 
principal  are,  the  cramoisie,  royal  crimson,  black  damask,  Fanny  Bias, 
Flanders,  giant,  gloria  mundi,  grand  monarque,  the  Dutch,  the  blush,  the 
bishop,  and  Singleton's  (fig.  493.),  all  old  favourites  in  our  gardens  ;  Malta, 
marbled,  several  subvarieties ;  mignonne, six  or  eight  sorts;  Morocco, negro, 
mottled  black,  Ninon  de  1'Enclos,  Normandy;  officinal,  or  the  rose  of  the 
shops,  several  varieties ;  purple,  14  sorts ;  poppy ;  velvet,  several  kinds ; 
ranunculus,  rosa  mundi,  sultana;  and  Tuscany.  The  village  maid,  a 
striped  rose,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Southampton,  probably  belongs 
to  this  species.  Besides  these,  and  many  others,  which  are  garden  sorts, 
there  are  the  following  distinct  varieties :  — 

j*  R.  g.  2  pumila  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  68. ;  R.  pumila  Lin.  Suppl.,  p.  262., 
Jacq.  Austr.,  ii.  p.  59.  t.  198. ;  R.  repens  Munch.  Hausv.,  v.  p.  281. ; 
R.  hispida  Munch.,  1.  c. ;  R.  austriaca  Crantz  Austr.,  t.  86. ;  R. 
olympica  Donn  Hort.  Cant.,  ed.  8.  p.  170. ;  with  red  single  flowers, 
and  creeping  roots.  A  native  of  Austria,  Piedmont,  Tauria,  Cau- 
casus, Iberia,  and  about  Geneva. 
a  R.  g.  3  arvlna  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  69. ;  R.  arvina  Krok.  Siles.,  ii.  p.  150. ; 

has  the  leaves  naked  on  both  surfaces,  and  is  a  native  of  Silesia, 
ass  R.  g,  4  inaperta  Ser.  Mel.,  i.  p.  86.,  the  Vilmorin  Rose,  has  the  branches 
and  peduncles  hispid  from  prickles ;  and  the  calyx  campanulate  and 
glandular.     The  flowers  are  double,  and  both  white  and  red. 
*  R.  g.  5  A'gatha.  Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,  iii.  p.  35.,  with  a  fig. ;    the  Agatha 
Rose  ;  has  the  sepals  more  or  less  pinnate,  and   the  flowers  small 
and  very  double,  with  the  outer  petals  spreading,  but  the  inner  ones 
concave. 

a  R.  g.  6  inermis  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  604.  —  Glabrous.    Branches 

smooth.  Peduncles  hardly  glandular.  Tube  of  the  calyx  bell-shaped ; 

Flowers  purple  and  double ;  and  sepals  shortly  and  simply  pinnate. 

-u  R.  g.  7  parvifblia   Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  664. ;  7?.  parvifolia  Ehr. 
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Beitr.,  vi.  p.  97.,  Ker  in  Hot.  Reg.,  t.  452.,  Dons 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  573. ;  R.  burgundiaca  Rossig.  Ros., 
t.  4.  ;  R.  remensis  Desf.  Cat.,  t.  175.,  and  our 
fig.  494.  The  Burgundy  Rose.  —  A  dwarf  com- 
pact shrub,  with  stiff,  ovate,  acute,  and  sharply 
serrated  small  leaflets,  and  very  double  purple 
flowers,  which  are  solitary,  and  have  some  re- 
semblance, in  form  and  general  appearance,  to 
the  flower  of  a  double-flowered  Asiatic  ranun- 
culus. Besides  these  botanical  varieties,  given 
in  Don's  Miller,  there  are  19  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamel. 

«.  38.  R.  PULCHE'LLA  Willd.     The  neat  Rose. 

Identification..    Willd.  Enum.,  p.  545. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  573. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Ovaries  roundish-obovate.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  beset 
with  glandular  bristles.  Petioles  clothed  with  glandular  pubescence,  unarmed. 
Cauline  prickles  scattered.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  573.)  Native  country  un- 
known. Allied  to  R.  turbinata;  but  the  stems  are  much  smaller;  the  flow- 
ers also  smaller ;  and  the  form  of  the  ovaries  is  different.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  rose  de  Meaux  of  the  gardens,  or  some  variety  of  R.  gallica.  It  is  a 
shrub,  2  ft.  high,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  June  and  July.  (Don's  Mill., 
ii.  p.  573.) 

Remark.  Besides  the  above  species  and  varieties,  and  numerous  other 
garden  varieties  arranged  under  the  different  heads,  the  names  of  which  we 
have  not  given,  Don  enumerates  above  700  garden  varieties,  which  he  con- 
siders as  "belonging  to  some  of  the  species  of  the  present  section."  (See 
Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  573.) 

§  vi.    Villbstf. 

Derivation.    From  villosus,  villous;  in  allusion  to  the  hairiness  of  the  species. 

Sect.  Char.  Surculi  erect.  Prickles  straightish.  Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong, 
with  diverging  serratures.  Sepals  connivent,  permanent.  Disk  thickened, 
closing  the  throat.  This  division  borders  equally  close  upon  those  of 
Caninae  and  Rubiginosae.  From  both  it  is  distinguished  by  its  root-suckers 
being  erect  and  stout.  The  most  absolute  marks  of  difference,  however, 
between  this  and  Caninae,  exist  in  the  prickles  of  the  present  section  being 
straight,  and  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  diverging.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
the  case,  the  prickles  of  this  tribe  are  falcate,  the  serratures  become  more 
diverging.  The  permanent  sepals  are  another  character  by  which  this  tribe 
may  be  known  from  Caninae.  Rubiginosae  cannot  be  confounded  with 
the  present  section,  on  account  of  the  unequal  hooked  prickles,  and 
glandular  leaves,  of  the  species.  Roughness  of  fruit,  and  permanence  of 
sepals,  are  common  to  both.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  576.) 

«  39.  R.  TURBINAVTA  Ait.     The  turbinate-c«/^.m/,  or  Frankfort,  Rose. 

Identification.      Ait.    Hort.   Kew.,   ed.  1.  v.  2.  p.  £'06. ;    Dec. 

Prod.,  2.  p.  603  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  576. 
Synonymes.     R.  campanulata  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  6.  p.  97. ;  R.  fran- 

cofortiana  Munch.  Hausv.,  5.  p.  24. ;  R.  francfurtensis  Rossig. 

Ros.,  t.  11. 
Engravings.     Jacq.   Schonbr.,  4.  t.  415. ;    Jacq.    Fragm.,  71. 

t.  107.  f.  2. ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  127.;  Rossig.  Ros.,  t.  11. ;  Law. 

Ros.,  t.  69. ;  and  our  Jig.  495. 

Sjyec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  nearly  without  prickles. 
Branches  smooth.  Leaflets  5 — 7,  ovate-cor- 
date, large,  wrinkled  in  a  bullate  manner,  ser- 
rate, approximate,  a  little  villous  beneath. 
Stipules  large,  clasping  the  stem  or  branch. 
Flowers  disposed  subcorymbosely,  large,  viola- 
ceous red.  Peduncles  wrinkled  and  hispid. 
Calyx  turbinate,  smoothish.  Sepals  undivided, 
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subspathulate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  603.)  Flowers  large,  red,  and  loose ; 
probably  a  native  of  Germany.  Introduced  in  1629;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  1  ft.  to  (>  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Varieties.  De  Candolle  gives  the  two  following  forms  of  this  species :  the 
latter  of  which  is  most  common  in  British  gardens. 

a  R.  t.  1  francofurlfiHfi  SIT.  R.  turbirmta  Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,  i.  p.  1 27. 
ic.,  and  ii.  p.  9.5.  ic.,  Limit.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  73. ;  R.  campaimlata 
JEVir/i .  Beitr.y  vi.  p.  97. ;  R.  francofurtana  Gmel.  Fl.  Bad.,  ii.  p.  405. ; 
R.  francofurtensis  Desf.  Cat.,  175.  The  Frankfort  Rose. —  Stem 
nearly  without  prickles.  Petioles  tomentose.  Leaflets  somewhat 
like  the  leaves  of  the  hornbeam.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  hispid, 
with  glanded  hairs.  Tube  of  the  calyx  hemispherically  bell-shaped. 
Petals  rosy,  tinted  with  purple. 

a  R.  /.  2  orbessdnea  Ser.  R.  orbessanea  Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,  ii.  p.  21., 
Lindl.  Rosa?:  Monog.,  p.  142.  The  Orbessan  Rose.  —  Stem  prickly. 
Calyxes  ovately  bell-shaped.  The  peduncles  rather  hispid,  with 
glanded  hairs.  Flowers  rose-coloured,  double.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  rose  for  shrubberies,  &c.,  from  its  vigorous  and 
durable  habit  of  growth,  its  large  size,  and  the  abundance  of  its 
large  flowers,  which,  though  not  elegant,  are  showy  and  ornamental. 
a*  40.  R.  VILLONSA  Lin.  The  \i\\ous-leaved  Rose. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  704. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  57& 

Sj/noni/mes.    R.  mullis  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.,  t  2459. ;    R.  tomentosa  ft  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  77. ;  R.  hetero- 

phyila   Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  195.  ;  R.  pulchella   Woods  1.  c.,  p.  196. ;  R.  pomifera  Hertn. 

Diss ,  It). 
Engraving.     Eng.  Bot,  t  2459. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  rounded,  bluntish,  downy  all  over.  Fruit  globose, 
rather  depressed,  partly  bristly.  Sepals  slightly  compound.  (Don's  Mill., 
ii.  p.  576.)  Flowers  red  or  pink.  This  is  a  very  variable  plant.  Branches 
without  bristles.  It  is  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  in  Britain,  in  bushy 
rather  mountainous  situations,  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of 
England,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July. 

Varieties. 

«-  R.  v.  2  rcsinosa  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  77.,  has  narrow  leaflets,  and  very 

red  flowers.    It  is  a  dwarf,  grey-looking  shrub,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
a  R.  v.  3  pomifera  Desv.  Jour.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  117.;   R.  hispida  Poir. 
Encyc.  Bot.,  No.  15. ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  577.;  has  the  ovaries 
and    peduncles  hispid,  and  the  leaflets  ovate,  and  white  beneath 
from  tomentum. 

»  41.  R.  GRA'CILIS  Woods.     The  slender  Rose. 

Identification.     Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  186. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  570. 

Si/ no nt/me.    R.  villbsa  Smith  in  Eng.  Sot.,  t.  583.,  excluding  the  synonyme  and  the  fruit. 

Engraving.     Eng.  Bot.,  t.  583. 

Spec.  Char.,  S{C.  Peduncles  usually  in  pairs,  bristly,  often  bracteate.  Branches,  fruit,  and  calyx 
bristly.  Larger  prickles  curved,  usually  twin.  Leaflets  doubly  serrated,  hairy  on  both  sides. 
(Don's  M///.,  ii.  p.  570.)  Petals  slightly  concave,  of  a  pale  pink.  Fruit  globular.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  simple.  Growing  to  the  height  of  8ft.  or  10ft.,  and  flowering  in  July. 

a  42.  R.  T03iENToNSA  Smith.    The  tomentose,  or  woolly,  leaved.  Rose. 

Identification.    Smith  Fl.  Brit.,  539. ;  Eng.  Bot,  990. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  576. 

Synontjnies.     R.  villbsa  E/ir/i.  Ark.,  p.  45.,  Du  Rot  Harbk.,  2.  p.  341.,    Fl.  Dan.,  t.  1458. ;  R.  mollis- 

sima  Bork.  Holz.,  p.  307.  ;  R.  dubia  Wibel.  Wirth.,  p.  263.  ;  R.  villbsa  ft  Huds.,  219. 
Engravings.     Red.  Ros.,  2.  p.  39.  and  p.  88. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  990. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  ovate,  acute,  more  or  less  downy.  Fruit  elliptical, 
hispid.  Sepals  pinnate.  Prickles  slightly  curved.  (Doris  Mill.,  ii.  p.  576.) 
Petals  white  at  the  base.  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  thickets; 
plentiful  in  Britain ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

Variety. 

it  R.  t.  2  scabriuscu/a  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1896.  R.  foe'tida  fialard 
Suppl.,  29.,  Red.  Ros.,  i.  p.  13  J.  —  Leaves  greener  than  those  of 
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the  species,  nearly  smooth,  except  the  ribs,  which  are  hairy.   Native 
near  Newcastle. 

afe  43.  R.  SHERA'RD/  Davies.     Sherard's  Rose, 

Identification.    Davies  Welsh  Bot.,  49.;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  576. 

Synonymes.  R.  subglobdsa  Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  2.  p.  384.  ;  It.  tomentbsa  var.  t  and  r,  Woods  in  Lin. 
Trans. ,  12.  p.  201. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  conical,  hooked,  compressed.  Leaflets  elliptical,  acute,  downy  on  both 
surfaces.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  globular,  abrupt,  rather  bristly.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  576.)  Found 
near  Kingston  upon  Thames,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  on  the  Downs  in  Kent,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, and  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  Peduncles  from  1 — 8,  the  more  numerous  the  shorter,  beset 
with  glandular  bristles.  Fruit  large,  and  globular.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 

&  44.  R.  SYLVE'STRIS  Lindl.     The  Wood  Rose. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Syn.  Brit.  Fl.,p.  101.';  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  576. 

Synonyms.    R.  tomentbsa  sylvestris  Woods. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  erect,  coloured,  flexuous.  Prickles  hooked.  Leaflets  oblong,  acute,  hoary 
on  both  sides.  Sepals  diverging,  deciduous  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Fruit  elliptic,  bristly.  (Don's 
Mill.,i\.  p.  576.)  Native  of  Oxfordshire,  in  hedges.  Growing  to  the  height  of  6ft.  or  8ft.,  and 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 

*  45.  R.  MO'LLIS  Led.     The  soft-leaved  Rose. 

Identification.     Led.  ex  Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  551. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  577. 

Synonyme.    R.  Ledeboun'i  Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  551. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Ovaries  ovate,  glaucous,  and  prickly,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Branches  unarmed 
and  pubescent,  as  well  as  the  petioles.  Leaflets  obtuse,  doubly  serrated,  villous  on  both  sur- 
faces. (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  577.)  Native  of  Caucasus.  Introduced  in  1818 ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4ft.  to  6ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

*  46.  R.  A'LBA  Lin.     The  common  white  Rose. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  705. ;   Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  23.  25.  32.  37. ;  O2d.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  1215.  ;  Red.  Ros.  1. 

p.  97.  and  p.  17. ;  Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  577. 
Synonyme.    R.  usitatfssima  Gat.  Montaub.,  t.  94. 
Engravings.     Lawr.  Ros.,  t,  23.  25.  32.  37. ;    CEd.  Fl.  Dan.,  t  1215.  ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  17.,  and  p.  97.  ; 

Gat.  Montaub.,  t  94.  ;  and  our  fig.  496. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.     Leaflets  oblong,  glaucous,  rather  na- 
ked above,  simply  serrated.    Prickles  straightish  or 
falcate,  slender  or  strong,  without  bristles.     Sepals 
pinnate,  reflexed.     Fruit  unarmed.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  577.)     Native  of  Piedmont,  Cochin-China,  Den-  /  r 
mark,  France,  and  Saxony.     Flowers  large,  either  j 
white,  or  of  the  most  delicate  blush  colour,  with  a 
grateful  fragrance.     Fruit  oblong,  scarlet,  or  blood-  / 
coloured.     A  shrub,  growing  from  4ft.  to  10ft.  in 
height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Varieties.  The  garden  varieties  are  very  "numerous  j 
and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  are  the  double, 
semidouble,  and  single  blush;  the  celestial,  a  well-known  favourite;  the 

n,  small,  and  cluster  maiden's  blush;  the  double  thornless;  and  the 
le,  semidouble,  and  single  white.     The  rose  blanche  a  coeur  vert,  the 
bouquet  blanc,  and  the  blanche  de  la  Belgique  are  well-known   and  beau- 
tiful French  varieties  of  this  species. 

§  vii.  Rubiginbsce  Lindl. 

Derivation,  From  rubiginosus,  rusty;  the  leaves  of  the  species  being  usually  furnished  with  rust- 
coloured  glands  beneath. 

Sect.  Char.,  $c.  Prickles  unequal,  sometimes  bristle-formed,  rarely  wanting. 
Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  glandular,  with  diverging  serratures.  Sepals  per- 
manent. Disk  thickened.  Root-shoots  arched.  The  numerous  glands  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  anything  else  being 
referred  to  this  section ;  and  although  R.  tomentosa  has  sometimes  glandular 
leaves,  the  inequality  of  the  prickles  of  the  species  of  Rubiginosae,  and  their 
red  fruit,  will  clearly  distinguish  them.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  577.)  This  division 
includes  all  the  eglantine,  or  sweet-briar,  roses. 
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tt  47.  R.  LU'TEA  Dodon.     The  yellow  Eglantine  Rose. 

Identification.     Dodon.  Pempt.,  187.  ;  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  11. ;  Lawr.  Ros.,  t  12.;  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  363. ; 

Don's  Mill.,  '2.  p.  577. 
Synonymes.     R.  Eglanteria  Lin.   Sp.  70S.,  Red.    Hos.,  1.  p.  69. ;   R.  fe'tida   llerm.  Diss.,  18.;  R. 

chlorophylla  Elirfi.  Bcitr.,  2.  p.  69. ;  R.  ci  rca  Russig.  Ros.  t.  2. 
Engraving*.     Lawr.    Kos..  t.    1-'.;    Curt.   Bot.    Mag.,  t.  363.  ;    Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  69.;    Rossig.    Ros., 

t.  2.  ;  and  our^ig.  497. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Prickles  straight.    Leaflets  deep  green.  ^        497 

Sepals  nearly  entire,  setigerous.  Petals  flat,  concave. 
Flowers  deep  yellow,  large,  cupshapcd,  solitary.  Fruit 
unknown.  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Germany  and  the  south 
of  France;  introduced  in  1596;  growing  from  3ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June. 

rarictics. 

a  R.  /.  2  subrubra  Red.  Ros.,  iii.  p.  73.,  with  a  fig. — 
Peduncles  rather  hispid  and  glandular.  Leaves 
and  petioles  glabrous.  Stem  prickly  at  the 
base.  Prickles  unequal,  scattered.  Petals  of 
a  lurid  red  above,  and  yellowish  beneath.  Stigmas  yellow.  (Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  577.) 

a»  R.  /.  3  punicea  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  84. ;  R.  pu- 
nicea Mill.  Diet.,  No.  12.,  Rossig.  Ros., 
t.  5. ;  R.  cinnamomea  Roth  Fl.  Germ.y  i. 
p.  217. ;  R.  lutea  bicolor  Jacq.  Vind.y  i. 
t.  1.,  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  6.,  Sims  Rot.  Mag., 
1. 1077.;  R.  Eglanteria  punicea  Red.  Ros.,  i. 
p.  71.  t.  24. ;"  R.  Eglanteria  bicolor  Dec. 
Fl.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  437. ;  and  our  fig.  498. ; 
has  the  petals  scarlet,  above,  and  yellow 
beneath. 

3fe  48.  R.  RUBIGINOVSA  Lin.    The  rusty-leaved  Rose,  Sweet  Briar,  or  Eglantine. 

Identification.     Lin.  Mant,  2.  p.  594. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  604.;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  577. 

Synonytncs.     R.  suavifblia  Light/.  Scot.,  1.  p.  261., 'Fl.  Dan.,  t.  870.';  R.  Eglanteria  Mill.  Diet,  No.  4., 

Lin.  Sp.,   edit.   1.  p.  491.  ;     R.  agr^stis  Savi   Fl.  Pis.,  p.  475. ;'    R.  rubigindsa   parviflbra    Rau. 

Enum.,  135. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.,  t.  991. ;  Curt.  Fl.  Lond.,  1. 116. ;  Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  50. ;  Lawr.  Ros.,  t  41.  61. 

65.  72.  and  74. ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  134. ;  and  our  fig.  499. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Prickles  hooked,  compressed,  with 
smaller  straighter  ones  interspersed.  Leaflets 
elliptical,  doubly  serrated,  hairy,  clothed  beneath 
with  rust-coloured  glands.  Sepals  pinnate,  and 
bristly,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Fruit  obovate, 
bristly  towards  the  base.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.p.  577.) 
Native  throughout  Europe,  and  of  Caucasus.  In 
Britain,  in  bushy  places,  on  a  dry  gravelly  or  chalky- 
soil.  Leaves  sweet-scented  when  bruised.  Flowers 
pink.  Fruit  scarlet,  obovate  or  elliptic.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering 
in  June  and  July. 

Varieties. 

»  R.  r.  2  Vaillant'&na.  Red.  Ros.,  3.  p.  95.,  with  a  fig.  —  Fruit  ovate  and  hispid.    Prickles  of  the 

branches  somewhat  horizontal.    Leaflets  nearly  glabrous  above.    Flowers  white. 
Sfc  R.  r.  3  rotundifdlia  Lindl.  Ros.,  88.  —  Branches  flagelliform.     Leaflets  roundish  and  small 

Tube  of  the  calyx  nearly  globose,  and  glabrous.  Flowers  solitary.    A  native  of  Germany 
*  R.  r.  4  aculcatissima  Dup.  Gym.  Ros.,  13.  ex  Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,  2.  p.  97.  — Flowers  usually 

solitary.    Priekles  straightish  and  very  numerous.    Usually  cultivated  in  gardens. 
3fc  R.  r.  5  nemoralis  Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,  2.  p.  23.,  with  a  fig.  —  Leaflets  large  and  thin.    Prickles 

straightish  and  few.     A  native  of  France. 
Sii  R.  r.  Qumbcllata  Lindl.  Ros.,  87.;  R.  tenuiglandulbsa  Mcr.  Fl.  Par.,  189. ;  R.  r  Eglanteria 

cymosa  Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.  ;  R.  sempervirens  Roth  Fl.  Germ.,  1.  p.  218.  ;  has  flowers 

several  in  a  fascicle.     Fruit  globose,  almost  smooth.    Peduncles  hispid.    Branches  verv 

prickly  ;  prickles  hooked. 

flfe  R.  r.  7  pubera  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod,  has  the  leaflets  and  petioles  puberulous. 
stt  R.  r.  8  grandifldra  Lindl.  Ros.  has  large  flowers  and  glabrous  purple  fruit.     The  leaflet* 

are  nearly  naked,  and  the  peduncles  glabrous. 
stt  R.  r.  9  major  Ser.  has  erect  steins,  broad  leaflets,  and  semidouble  flowers. 
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sik  R.  r.  10  spinulifolia  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod  has  large  prickles,  straight  and  somewhat  deflexed  ; 

with  oval  leaflets,  spinulose  beneath. 
ft  R.  r.  11  flexudsa  LindL  Ros.,  88. —  Branches  very  flexible.    Leaflets  nearly  orbicular.    Brae- 

teas  deciduous. 

Si  R.  r.  I2parvifdlia  Lindl.  Ros.,  145.,  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  with  bristly  branches,  roundish  leaf- 
lets, and  flowers  of  a  pale  rose-colour. 

Garden  Varieties.    Some  of  the  best  for  an  arboretum  are,  the  blush,  cluster,  double,  dwarf,  semi- 
double,  mossy,  scarlet,  tree  double,  and  white  semidouble. 

*  49.  R.  SUAVE^OLENS  Pursk.     The  sweet-scented  Rose,  American  Sweet 
Briar,  or  Eglantine. 

Identification.    Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  vol.  1.  p.  346. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  578. 

Synonymes.    R.  rubiginbsa  and  Eglantitia  of  the  Americans,  Rajin.  Ros.  Amer.  in  Ann.  Phys.,  5. 

p.  5i8. 
Spec.  Char.,  $c.      Prickles  scattered,  straight.      Petioles  beset  with  glandular  bristles.    Leaflets 

ovate,  serrated,   sparingly  glandular  beneath.    Flowers  usually  solitary.    Peduncles  bracteate. 

Fruit  ovate.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  578.)     Native  of  North  America.     Leaves  sweet-scented  when 

bruised.     Flowers  pink.    Sepals  entire.   A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flower. 

ing  in  June  and  July. 

a  50.  R-  MICRA'NTHA  Sm.     The  small-flowered  Rose,  or  Sweet  Briar. 

Identification.    Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2490. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  578. 

Synonyme.     R.  rubigindsa  /3  micrantha  Undl.  Ros.,  p.  87.,  with  erroneous  synonymes. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Prickles  hooked,  scattered,  nearly  uniform.  Leaflets  ovate,  doubly  serrated, 
hairy,  glandular  beneath.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  elliptic,  rather  bristly,  contracted  at  the  sum- 
mit. Stems  straggling.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  578.)  Native  of  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets,  chiefly 
in  the  south  of  England.  Leaves  sweet-scented.  Flowers  small,  pale  red.  A  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

at  51.  R.  SE^PIUM  Thuil.     The  Hedge  Rose,  or  Briar. 

Identification.    Thuil.  FL  Par.  252. ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2653. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  578. 

Synonymes.  R.  helvetica  and  R.  wyrtifblia  Hall;  R.  canlna/3  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  ed.  3.  No.  3617.  ;  R. 
agrestis  Savi  Fl.  Pis.,  1.  p.  474. ;  R.  biserrata,  R.  macrocarpa,  and  R.  stipularis  Mer.  Fl.  Par., 
190.,  ex  Desv.,  f.  75. 

Engraving.    Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2653. 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Prickles  slender.  Branches  flexuous.  Leaflets  shining,  acute  at  both  ends. 
Flowers  usually  solitary.  Fruit  polished.  Sepals  pinnate,  with  very  narrow  segments.  (Don's 
Mill.,\\.  p.  578.)  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  in  England,  near  Bridport,  Warwickshire.  Flowers 
small,  pink.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

a  52.  R.  IBE'RICA  Stev.     The  Iberian  Rose. 

Identification.    Stev.  in  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Suppl.,  343. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  578. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Cauline  prickles  scattered,  hooked,  dilated  at  the  base.  Petioles  glandular  and 
prickly.  Leaflets  broad,  ovate,  glandularly  biserrated,  and  beset  with  glands  on  both  surfaces. 
Fruit  ovate,  smooth,  or  with  a  few  bristles,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  578.)  Na- 
tive of  Eastern  Iberia,  about  the  town  of  Kirzchinval.  Very  nearly  allied  to  R.  pulverulenta, 
according  to  Bieberstein.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Introduced  in  1820. 

j*  53.  R.  GLUTINO^SA  Smith.     The  clammy  Rose,  or  Briar. 

Identification.    Smith.  Fl.  Graec.  Prod.,  1.  p.  348. ;  Fl.  Graec.,  t.  482. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  578. 

Synonymes.  R.  rubigindsa  erotica  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  93.,  and  p.125.  t.  47. ;  R.  rubiginbsa  sphaeroc&rpa 
Desv.  Journ.  Sot.,  1813,  t.  118.,  Cupan.  Pamph.,  ed.  L  t  61. 

Spec.  Char.,  S(c.  Branches  pilose.  Prickles  numerous,  falcate.  Leaflets  roundish,  coarsely  serrated, 
hoary,  glandular,  and  viscid  or  both  surfaces.  Fruit  and  peduncles  beset  with  stiff  bristles.  (Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  578.)  Flowers  pale  blush.  Sepals  subpinnate.  Fruit  scarlet.  Native  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus, and  of  Sicily  and  Candia,  on  the  mountains.  Introduced  in  1821 ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  2  ft.  or  3ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

&  54.  R.  KLUvKi/Bess.     Kluki's  Rose,  or  Sweet  Briar. 

Identification.     Bess.  Cat  Hort.  Crem.,  1816,  Suppl.,  4.  p.  19.  ;   Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Suppl.,  343. ;  Don's 

Mill,  2.  p.  579. 
Synonymes.    R.  rubiginbsa  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  No.  979.,  exclusive  of  the  synonymes ;   R.  floribunda 

Stev.  ;  R.  balsamea  Bess. 
Spec.  Char.,  Sec.    Cauline  prickles  strong,  compressed,  dilated  at  the  base,  recurved.     Petioles  vil- 

lous  and  prickly.    Leaflets  small,  elliptic,  acute,  sharply  biserrated,  with  the  serratures  glandular, 

villous  above,  but  rusty  and  glandular  beneath.    Peduncles  and  fruit  beset  with  glandular  bristles. 

(Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  579.)    Flowers  pink.     Allied  to  R.  rubiginbsa,  according  to  Bieberstein ;  but, 

according  to  Besser,  to  R.  alba.     Native  of  Tauria.    Introduced  in  1819 ;  growing  to  the  height  of 

5  ft.  or  6ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

ft  55.  R.  MONTEZUVM.<£  Humb.     Montezuma's  Rose,  or  Briar. 

Identification.     Humb.  et  Bonpl.  in  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  55.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  579. 

Engraving.    Humb.  et  Bonpl.  in  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  55.  t  16. 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Petioles  armed  with  little  hooked  priokles.  Branches  unarmed.  Leaflets  ovate, 
sharply  serrated,  glabrous.  Flowers  solitary,  terminal.  Tube  of  calyx  elliptic,  and,  as  well  as  the 
peduncles,  glabrous.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  279.)  Native  of  Mexico,  on  the  chain  of  porphyry  moun- 
tains which  bound  the  valley  of  Mexico  on  the  north,  at  the  elevation  of  1416  toises,  on  the  top 
of  Cerro  Ventosa,  near  the  mine  of  San  Pedro.  Flowers  pale  red.  Sepals  compound,  dilated  at 
the  end.  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4ft.  to  6ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Introduced  in  1825. 
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§  viii.   Canlfue  Liiull. 

Derivation,  From  caninus,  belonging  to  a  dog  ;  because  R.  canlna  is  commonly  called  the  dog  rose. 
The  name  is  applied  to  this  section,  because  all  the  species  contained  in  it  agree  in  character  with 
R.  canlna. 

Sect.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  equal,  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate,  glandless  or  glan- 
dular, with  the  serratures  conniving.  Sepals  deciduous.  Disk  thickened, 
closing  the  throat.  Larger  suckers  arched.  (Don's  Mill.y  ii.  p.  579.) 

»  56.  R.  CAUCANSEA  Pall.     The  Caucasian  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.     Fall  ROBS.,  t.  11. ;  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  97. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

p.  5/9. 

Synonyme.     It.  leucantha  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Supfrf.,  351.  ? 
Engravings.    Lind.  Ros.,  t.  11. ;  and  our  Jig.  500. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Prickles  strong,  recurved.  Leaf- 
lets soft,  ovate.  Calyx  and  peduncles  hispid. 
Sepals  simple.  Fruit  smooth.  (Don's  Mi//.,  ii. 
p.  579.)  Flowers  large,  growing  in  bunches, 
white  or  pale  red.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  10  ft.  to  12ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Introduced  in  1798.  This  species,  as 
grown  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  is  of 
a  robust  habit,  with  glaucous  leaves,  flowering 
and  fruiting  freely.  The  plant  is  a  useful  one  for 
the  filling  up  of  large  shrubberies. 

*  57.  R.  CANIVNA  Lin.     The  common  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  704. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  579. 

Synonymes.  •  R.  dumalis  Bechst.  Forstb.,  241.  and  939.  ex  Rau. ;  R.  andegav^nsis  Bat.  Fl.  Main,  et 

Loir.,  189.,  Red.  Ros.,    2.  p.  9.  t.  3. ;    R.  glauca  Lois,  in  Desv.  Journ.  ;   R.  arvensis  Schrank  Fl. 

Mon.  -,    R.  glaucescens  Mer.  Par. ;   R.   nltens  Mer.,  1.  c. ;   R.  teneriffthisis  Donn   Hort.    Cant., 

ed.  8.  p.  169.  ;   R.  senticosa  Achar.  Acad.  Handl.,  34.  p.  91.  t.  3. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.,  t.  992. ;  FL  Dan.,  t.  555. ;  Curt.  Lond.,  t.  299. ;  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  21.  29. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  strong,  hooked.  Leaflets  simply  serrated,  pointed, 
quite  smooth.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  ovate,  smooth,  or  rather  bristly, 
like  the  aggregate  flower  stalks.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  579.)  Native  through- 
out Europe,  and  the  north  of  Africa;  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  hedges,  woods, 
and  thickets.  Flowers  rather  large,  pale  red,  seldom  white. 
Fruit  ovate,  bright  scarlet,  of  a  peculiar  and  very  grateful  fla- 
vour, especially  if  made  into  a  conserve  with  sugar.  The  pulp 
of  the  fruit,  besides  saccharine  matter,  contains  citric  acid, 
which  gives  it  an  acid  taste.  The  pulp,  before  it  is  used, 
should  be  carefully  cleared  from  the  nuts  or  seeds.  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 
Varieties. 

fife  R.  c.  2  surcuroaa  Woods  in  Lin.  Trans,  only  differs  from 
the  species  in  having  remarkably  strong  shoots,  bearing 
sometimes  great  plenty  of  flowers, 
at  R.  c.  3  nuda  Woods  1.  c.  differs  very  slightly  from  the 

species. 

ft  R.  c.  4  adphyila  Lind.  Ros.,  p.  99. ;  R.  aciphylla  Rau.,  69. 
with  a  fig.,  Red.  Ros.,  ii.  p.  31.  t.  13.,  and  our^g*.  501. 
502. ;  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  from  the  straightness  of  its  shoots, 
and  its  singular  habit  of  growth.     The  leaves  are  smooth  on  both 


surfaces,  and  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those 

of  the  species. 
R.  c.  5  cegyptiaca  Lind.  Ros.,  p.  99. ;  R.  indica 

Forsk.  JEgyp.    Descr.,  113.;    has  the   leaflets 

broader  and  more  glabrous  than  the  species. 
R.  c.  6  burbonidna  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813;  R. 

gallica  burbonica  Red.  Ros.,  i.  p.  74. ;  has  the 

leaflets  rather  cordate,  and  the  flowers  purple 

and  semidouble. 
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a  R.  c.  7  mtens  Dcsv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.,  Ser.  Mel.,  i.  p.  43. ; 

R.  mtens  Desv.  in  Mer.  Fl.  Par.,  192.;  has  smooth  shining  leaflets, 

and  ovate  fruit. 
&  R.  c.  8  obtusifolia  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  15.;   JR.  obtusifolia 

Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,i\.  p.  1809,  p. 317.;   R.  leucantha  Lois.  Bot.  1802, 

Bast.  Suppl.,  32.,  Dec.  Prod.  Fl.  Fr.,  v.  p.  535.,  but  not  of  Bieb. ; 

has  the  leaflets  rather  pilose  beneath. 

*  R.  c.  9  glaucescens  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  R.  glaucescens 

Desv.  in  Mer.  Fl.  Par.,  192.;  R.  canina  glauca  Desv.  Journ.  Bot., 
1813,  p.  116.;  is  a  native  of  France,  with  slender  prickles,  and  leaves 
that  are  glaucous  beneath. 

a  R.  c.  10  Schottiana  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  116.  ;  R.  glauca  Schott  ex 
Besser  Enum.y  64. ;  is  a  native  of  Podolia,  with  rugged  unarmed 
branches  and  smooth  fruit. 

&  R.  c.  11  pilosiuscula  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  115.;  R.  hinnilis  Bess. 
Suppl.  Cat.  Crem.,  4.;  R.  nitidula  Bess.  Enum.,  p.  20.  and  61.;  R. 
friedlanderiana  Besser.  Enum.,  46.  60.  63. ;  R.  collina  Ran.  Enum., 
No.  163.;  has  the  branches  prickly,  the  petioles  tomentose  and 
hispid,  and  the  fruit  ovate  and  rather  smooth. 

at  R.  c.  \2fastigidta  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  R .  fastigiata  Bast. 
Supp.y  30.,  Dec.  Fr.  v.  p.  535.,  Red.  Ros.,  ii.  p.  3. ;  R.  stylosa  /3 
Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  ii.  p.  317. ;  has  the  prickles  strong,  and  the  fruit 
smooth  ;  it  is  a  stiff  upright-growing  plant,  a  native  of  France. 

a  R.  c.  13  hispida  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  R.  canina  var. 
lanceolata,  grandidentata,  and  ovoidalis  Desv.  1.  c.,  p.  114.  and  115.; 
R.  andegavensis  Bast.  Ess.,  189.,  Supp.,  29.,  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  v.  p.  539., 
Red.  Ros.  ii.  p.  9.;  R.  sempervirens  Bast.  Ess.,  p.  188.,  Ran.  Enum., 
120.,  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  142.,  but  not  of  Lin.;  has  the  fruit  and  peduncles 
hispid,  and  the  branches  prickly. 

*  R.  c.  14  microcdrpa  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  115.,  has  the  leaflets 

velvety  beneath,  and  the  fruit  small,  ovate,  and  glabrous.  It  is  a 
native  of  France. 

*  R.  c.  15  Meratiana  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  614. ;    R.  biserrata  Mer. 

Fl.  Par.,  190.,  Red.  Ros.,  iii.  p.  27.;  very  closely  resembles  the 
species,  except  in  the  fruit  being  somewhat  larger. 

at  R.  c.  16  ambigua  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  R.  malmundia- 
rensis  Lejeune  Fl.  Spa.,  i.  p.  231.,  Red.  Ros.,  p.  34.;  has  the  fruit 
and  peduncles  smooth. 

*  R.  c.  17  squarrosa  Rau.  Enum.,  77. ;  R.  canina  &  Diet.  Fl.  Tmtr.,  i. 

p.  400.,  ex  Rau.  1.  c.,  has  the  leaflets  doubly  serrated,  and  is  a  native 
of  Germany. 

A*  R.  c.  18  rubi/Tora  Ser.  in  Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  614.,  has  flowers  resem- 
bling those  of  the  common  raspberry. 

ife  58.  R.  FO'RSTERI  Sm.     Forster's  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.     Smith  Engl  Fl.,  2.  p.  392. ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  2611. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  580. 

Synonyme.    R.  collina  /3  and  y,  Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  392. 

Engraving.    Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2611. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Prickles  scattered,  conical,  hooked.  Leaflets  simply  serrated,  smooth  above,  but 
hairy  on  the  ribs  beneath.  Sepals  doubly  pinnate.  Fruit  elliptical,  smooth,  like  the  aggregate 
flower  stalks.  (Don1*  Mill.,  ii.  p.  580.)  A  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges;  plentiful  in  England. 
Flowers  pale  red.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

at  59.  R.  DUMETONRUM  Thuill.     The  Thicket  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.    Thuil.  Fl.  Par.,  250.  ;  Bor.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2610.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  580. 

Sunonymes.  R.  leucantha  /3  acutifolia  Bast,  in  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  5.  p.  535. ;  R.  senium  Borkh.  ex  Rau, 
Enum.,  79  :  R.  solstitiklis  Bess.  Prim.  Fl.  Gall.,  324.  ;  R.  corymbffera  Gmcl.  Fl.  Bad.  Als.t  2. 
p.  427. 

Engraving.    Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2610. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Prickles  numerous,  scattered,  hooked.  Leaflets  simply  serrated,  hairy  on  both 
surfaces.  Sepals  pinnate,  deciduous.  Peduncles  aggregate,  slightly  hairy.  Fruit  elliptical, 
smooth,  as  long  as  the  bracteas.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  580.)  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  and  found, 
in  England,  in  the  southern  counties,  but  seldom  in  any  abundance,  t  lowers  reddish.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
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a  60.  R.  BRACTE'SCKNS   Woods.     The  bractescent  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.     Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  216.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  580. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  aggregate,  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate,  almost  simply  serrated,  downy  l>e- 
neath.  Bracti-as  rising  much  above  the  fruit.  Sepal*  pinnate,  falling  off.  Peduncles  aggregate, 
occasionally  rather  hairy.  Fruit  globose,  smooth.  (Don's  Mil/.,  ii.  p.  580.)  Native  of  England,  in 
hedges,  about  Ulverton,  Lancashire;  and  Ambleton.  Westmoreland.  Flowers  flesh-coloured. 
A  shrub,  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

a  61.  R.  SARMENTA'CEA  Swartz.     The  sarmentaceous  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.    Swartz  MS&  ;  Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  213  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  580. 

Synonymes.     R.  glaucoph$'lla  Winch  Ueogr.  Distrib.,  45.;  R.  can  ma  Roth  Ft.  Germ.,  2.  p.  560. 

Engraving.  Curt.  Lond.,  fasc.  5.  t.  :>i. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Prickles  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  smooth,  glandular.  Pedunrk-s 
aggregate,  smooth  or  minutely  bristly.  Sepals  pinnate,  deciduous.  Fruit  broadly  elliptic,  naked. 
.Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  580.)  Native  of  Europe,  common  in  hedges  and  bushy  places;  plentiful  in 
Britain.  Flowers  pink,  and  fragrant.  Fruit  scarlet  ;  as  grateful  to  the  palate,  probably,  as  that 
of  R,  canlna,  with  which  this  equally  common  plant  is  generally  confounded.  A  shrub,  8  ft  to 
10ft.  high  ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

«  62.  R.  C/E'SIA  Sm.     The  grey  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.     Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t.  2367.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  580. 

Synonymes.    R.  canlna  jmbescens  Afz.  Ros.  Suec.  Tent.,  1.  p.  2.;  .7Z.  canlna  ?  cassia  Litull.  Ros., 

Engraving.     Eng.  Bot,  t.  2367. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  hooked,  uniform.  Leaflets  elliptical,  somewhat  doubly  serrated,  glaucous, 
hairy  beneath,  without  glands.  Sepals  distantly  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flower  stalks  smooth,  solitary. 
Fruit  elliptical,  smooth.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  580.)  Native  of  Scotland,  in  the  Highland  valleys,  but 
rare;  at  Taymilt,  in  Mid-Lorn,  Argyleshire;  and  in  Strath  Tay,  between  Dunkeld  and  Aber- 
feldie,  and  by  the  side  of  Loch  Tay.  Flowers  generally  of  a  uniform  carnation  hue,  but  occa- 
sionally white.  A  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft  in  height;  flowering  in  July. 

*'  63.  R.  BO'RRER/  Woods.     Borrer's  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.     Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  12.  p.  210.;    Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  580. 

Synonymes.     R.  dumeturum  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2579.  ;    R.  rubiginbsa  9-  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  88.  ;  R. 

rubiginbsa  inodbra  Hook.  Lond.,   t.  117.  ;     R.  sfepium  Biirkh.  ex  Ran.   Enum.  90.  ?    but  not  of 

Thuil.  ;  R.  aff  Inis  Rau.  Enum.,  79.  ;  R.  uncinella  /3  Besser  Enum.,  64.  ? 
Engravings.     Eng.  Bot,  t.  2579.  ;  Hook.  Lond.,  t.  117. 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Prickles  hooked.    Leaflets  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  hairy,  without  glands.    Sepals 

pinnate,    often  doubly  pinnate,   deciduous.      Flower  stalks  aggregate,    hairy.     Fruit  elliptical, 

smooth.     Native  of  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets.    (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  580.)    Flowers  pale  red. 

Fruit  deep  scarlet.      A  shrub,  growing  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height  ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

a  64.  R.  RUBRIFOVLIA  VilL     The  red-leaved  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.    Vill.  Dauph.,  3.  p.  549.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  581. 

Synonymes.     R.  multiflbra  Reyn.  Act.  Laus.,  1.  p.  70.  t.  6.  ;  R.  rubicunda  Hall.  Fil.  in  Roem.  Arch., 

3.  p.  376.  ;  R.  lurida  Andr.  Ros.  ;  R.  cinnambmea  y  rubrifolia  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  134. 
Engravings.     Bell,  in  Act.  Taur.,  1790,  p.  229.  t.  9.  ;  Jacq.  Fragm.,  70.  t.  106.  ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  35. 

t.  4.  ;  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  430.  ;  and  our  fig.  503. 

Spec.  Char.,  &c.  Prickles  small,  distant.  Leaflets 
ovate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  glabrous, 
opaque,  discoloured.  Sepals  narrow,  entire.  Fruit 
ovate,  globose,  smooth'.  Flowers  corymbose.  Pe- 
duncles smooth.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  581.)  Native 
of  Dauphine,  Austria,  Savoy,  Pyrenees,  and  Au- 
vergne,  in  woods.  Stems  red.  Leaves  red  at  the  U  503 

edges.  Flowers  small,  deep  red.  Sepals  narrow,  longer  than  the  petals. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July  ;  and  producing  a  pleasing  effect  in  a  shrubbery,  from  the  pinkness  of 
its  foliage.  At  the  funeral  of  Villars,  who  first  named  and  described  this 
rose,  branches  and  flowers  of  it  were  cut  and  strewed  over  his  grave. 

I'arieties. 

»  R.  r.  2  hispfdula  Ser.   Mus.   Helv.,  1.  p.  8.  and  p.  12.  t.  1.  ;  R.  cinnamomea  glafica  Desv 

Jour.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  120.,    Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.   134.  —  Leaflets  ovate.     Flowers  red.     Fruit 

smooth  and  corymbose.    Peduncles  hispid  ;  and  sepals  entire. 
s£  R.  r.  3  Redoutia.  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  609.—  Stems  and  branches  reddish.  Prickles  slender, 

and  hardly  curved.     Corymbs  few-flowered.    Petals  a  very  pale  red,  with  rose-coloured 

and  dotted  margins.     G.  Don  supposes  this  a  hybrid  between  R.  rubrifblia  a«d  R. 

spinosfssima. 
ft  R  r.  4in4rmis  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod,  has  the  stem  and  branches  unarmed.     It  is  a  native  of 

Switzerland. 


&  R.  r.  5  pinnatifida  Ser.  in  Mvt.  Helv.,  1.  p.  11.  ;  R.  r.  germinibus  cviltis,   and   R.  montana 
germinibus  gl&bris  Schlfich.  Cat.,  1815,  p.  24.  and  46.  ;    R.  canlna  globbsa  Dcsv.  Journ 
ts  ovate  ; 
and  smo 
3  F  2 


.        .,          ,    .      .  .         .  csv. 

Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  has  the  leaflets  ovate  ;  the  flowers  solitary  and  terminal  ;  the 
pinnatifld  ;  and  the  fruit  globose  and  smooth.     It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland 
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65.  R.  I'NDICA  L.     The  Indian,  or  common  Ch'ma,  Rose. 


Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  705.  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.   p.  581. 
Synonymes.    R.  sfnica  Lin.  Syst.  Veg.t  ed.  13.  p.  398.  ; 


?.  semperflbrens  carnea  Rossfg.  Ros.,  t.  19. ; 
R.  reclin£ta   flore  submultfplici  Red.   Ros., 
the  Tea-scented  Rose  ;  Rosier  Indien,  Rose  Th£, 


and  our  fig.  504. 


R.  fndica  chinensis  semiplena  Ser.  Mel.,',  1.  p.  31.  ; 
p.  79. ;  the  monthly  Rose,  the  blush  China  Rose,  the 
Fr. ;  Indische  Rose,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  26. ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  51.  t.  142.,  p.  35.  1. 15. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  upright,  whitish,  or  green,  or 
purple.  Prickles  stout,  falcate,  distant.  Leaflets 
3 — 5;  ovate-acuminate,  coriaceous,  shining,  gla- 
brous, serrulate ;  the  surfaces  of  different  colours. 
Stipules  very  narrow,  connate  with  the  petiole, 
almost  entire,  or  serrate.  Flowers  solitary,  or  in 
panicles.  Stamens  bent  inwards.  Peduncle  sub- 
articulate,  mostly  thickened  upwards,  and  with  the 
calyx  smooth,  or  wrinkled  and  bristly.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  600.)  Native  of  China,  near  Canton. 
Flowers  red,  usually  semidouble.  Petioles  setige- 
rous  and  prickly.  Petals  obcordate.  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  20  ft.,  and 
flowering  throughout  the  year.  It  was  introduced 
in  1789. 

Varieties.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  rose  cultivated  in  England ;  but  the  gar- 
den varieties  of  it  are  very  generally  confounded  with  those  of  R.  senaper- 
florens.  The  following  are  quite  distinct ;  and  may  each  be  considered  the 
type  of  a  long  list  of  subvarieties. 

*  R.  i.  2  Nouetf&n*  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

p.  600.,   Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  581.    The 

Noisette  Rose.  (fig.  505.)  —  Stem  firm, 

and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  prickly. 

Stipules  nearly  entire.     Flowers  pani- 

cled,  very  numerous,  semidouble,  pale 

red.  Styles  exserted.  This  well-known 

and  very  beautiful  rose  is  almost  in- 
valuable in  a  shrubbery,  from  its  free 

and  vigorous  growth,  and  the  profusion 

of  its  flowers,  which  are  continually 

being  produced  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. Numerous  subvarieties  have  been 

raised  of  the  Noisette  rose,  some  of  the 

most  distinct  of  which  are,  the  R.  i.  N. 

purpurea  of  Redoute,  which  has  red 

flowers  ;    R.  i.    N.    nivea,  the    Aime 

Vibert  of  the  French  nurseries,  which 

has  double  white  flowers,  and  which  is  probably  a  hybrid  between 

JR.  indica  and  R.  moschata;  R.  i.  N.  Smithn,  Smith's  yellow  Noisette 

rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  double,  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 

the  double  yellow  China  rose  (R.  i.  ochroleuca), 

and  disposed  in  clustered  corymbs  of  from  10 

to  22,  and  are  highly  fragrant."    This  new  kind 

of  rose  is  perfectly  hardy,  is  readily  increased 

by  cuttings,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  most 

valuable  addition  to  our  already  numerous  list  of 

China  roses.  (Brit.  Flow.-Gard.  2  Ser.  1. 158.) 
*   R.   i.   3  odoratissima    Lindl.    Ros.,  p.  106.,  Bot. 

Reg.,  t.  864.,  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582. ;  R.  odora- 
tissima Swt.  Hort.  Sub.  Lond. ;  R.  indica  fra- 

grans  Red.  Ros.,  i.  p.  6.  t.  19. ;  and  our/g.  506. ; 

the  sweetest,  or  tea-scented,  China  Rose  ;  Rose  a      ^    JO&     5  J  J 
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Odeur  de  The",  Fr. ;  has  semidouble  flowers,  of 
a  most  delicious  fragrance,  strongly  resembling 
the  scent  of  the  finest  green  tea.  There  are 
numerous  subvarieties. 

*  R.  i.  4  longifolia  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  106. ;  R.  longi- 

folia  Willd.  Enum.,  ii.  1079.,  Red.  Ros.,ii.  t.  27. ; 
R.  semperflorens  var.  7.  N.  Du  Ham.,  vii. 
p.  22. ;  R.  .valicifolia  Hort. ;  and  our  Jig.  507. ; 
has  the  stems  nearly  unarmed,  and  long  lanceo- 
late leaflets. 

»  R.  i.  5  pumila  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  106.,  is  a  dwarf 
variety,  with  purplish  flowers,  having  ovate 
petals. 

*  R.  i.  6  caryophyllea  Red.  Ros.,  iii.  p.  69.,  has  the 

flowers  in  a  kind  of  panicle,  and  the  leaflets 
large  and  thin. 

«  R.  i.  7  pannosa  Red.  has  the  stems  and  branches 
prickly;  the  leaflets  ovate,  and  red  beneath, 
with  the  stipules  so  finely  denticulated  as  to 
give  them  somewhat  of  a  fringed  or  pannose  appearance.  Flowers 
drooping  a  little,  purple  on  the  outside,  and  with  the  inner  petals 
rose-coloured. 

*  R.  i.  8  cruenta  Red.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582. ;  differing  from  the 

above  principally   in    having  the  stems   and    branches  almost  un- 
armed, and  the  stipules  almost  entire. 

*  R.  z.  9  Fraseriana  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  211.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582.;  a 

hybrid,  with  double  pink  flowers. 

1  R.  i.  10  ruga  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1389.,  has  double  blush,  changing 
to  white,  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  R.  i.  odora- 
tissima  and  R.  arvensis,  brought  from  Italy,  where  it  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Clare.  It  grows  freely,  making  shoots  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  long  in  a 
season. 

«  R.  i.  1 1  ochroleuca  Bot.  Reg.,  the  yellow  China  Rose,  has  large  cream- 
coloured  flowers,  deepening  almost  into  yellow  in  the  centre.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Parks,  in  1824,  and  has  rapidly  become  a  great 
favourite,  in  pots  and  ornamental  flower-gardens. 

*  66.  R.  SEMPERFLO^RENS  Curt.     The  ever-flowering  China  Rose. 

Identification.   Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  284. :  Smith  Exot.  Bot,  2.  p.  91.;  Jacq.  Schonbr  ,  3  p  281  •  Don's 

Mill,  2.  p.  582. 
Synonymes.     R.  diversifblia  Vent.  Cels.,  t.*35. ;  R.  bengalensis  Pers.  Ench..  2.  p.  50. ;   R  indica  Red 

Ros.,  1.  p.  49.  t.  13.,  p.  123.  t.  46.,  and  2.  p.  37.  t.  16. 
Engravings.     Lawr.  Uos.,  t.  23. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  vii.  t  18. ;  and  our  5l»b 

fig.  508.,  of  a  double  French  variety. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  dark  green,  armed  with 
scattered,  compressed,  hooked  prickles,  and  a 
very  few  glands.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  ovate-lanceolate, 
crenate-serrated,  shining  above,  but  glaucous  and 
slightly  setigerous  beneath.  Sepals  compound, 
narrow.  Fruit  spherical.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582.) 
Native  of  China.  Flowers  solitary,  single,  or  semi- 
double,  deep  crimson.  There  are  some  very 
splendid  varieties  of  this  species,  with  semidouble 
crimson  flowers,  in  our  gardens  ;  and  the  French 
appear  to  have  some  others  still  more  beautiful, 
which  have  not  yet  been  imported.  A  shrub, 
introduced  in  1789,  growing  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  height,  and  flowering  throughout  the  year. 
For  this  beautiful  rose  we  are  indebted  to  Gilbert  Slater,  Esq.,  Low-Layton, 
Essex,  a  gentleman  to  whose  memory  a  genus  has  not  yet  been  devoted, 
though  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  several  of  our  finest  plants- 

3F  3 
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«.  67.  R.  LAWRENCE^A^  Swt.     Miss  Lawrence's  China  Rose. 

Identification.  Sweet  Hort.  Suburb. ;  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  110.  ;  Don's  Mill.  2. 
p.  582.  » 

Synonymes.  R.  semperflbrens  minima  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1762.  ;  R.  indica 
var.  a,  acuminata  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  53.  ;  R.  indica  Lawrenceana  Red. 
Ros.,  2.  p.  38. 

Engravings.    Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  53. ;  and  our  fig.  509. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Dwarf.  Prickles  large,  stout,  [nearly  straight.  Leaflets 
ovate  acute,  finely  serrated.  Petals  acuminated.  (Don's  Mill.,  1i.  p.  582.) 
Native  of  China.  Flowers  small,  single  or  semidouble,  pale  blush.  A 
shrub,  1  ft.  in  height,  which  flowers  throughout  the  year.  The  beautiful 
little  plants  called  fairy  roses  are  nearly  all  varieties  of  R.  Lawrenceown  ; 
and  they  are  well  worthy  of  culture,  from  their  extreme  dwarfness  (often 
flowering  when  not  more  than  6  in.  high),  and  the  beautiful  colour  of  their 
"  hich  appear  of  a  much  darker  hue  than 


miniature  rose-buds,  the  petals  of ' 
those  of  the  expanded  flower. 


509 


§  ix.  Systylce  Lindl. 


Derivation.    From  sun,  together,  and  stulos,  a  style ;  in  reference  to  the  styles  being  connected. 

Sect.  Char.  Styles  cohering  together  into  an  elongated  column.  Stipules 
adnate.  The  habit  of  this  section  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  last 
division.  The  leaves  are  frequently  permanent.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582.) 

J.  jc  68.  R.  SY'STYLA  Bat.     The  connate-styled  Rose. 


Identification.    Bat.  Fl.  Main,  et  Loir. 
Si/nonymes.     R.  colllna  Smith  in  En$ 

brevfstyla  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Suppl.,  p.  537. 

p.  111. 

Engraving.   Eng.  Bot,  1. 1895. 

Spec.  Char.,  8<c.     Shoots  assurgent.     Prickles  strong,  hooked. 
e,  decid 


31. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  582. 

Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  2.  p.  ui(.  ,  «. 
R.  bibractea'ta  Dec'.,  1.  c. ;  R.  s^styla  a.  ovata  Lindl.  Ros., 


.,  t.  1895. ;  R.  styl&sa  Dew.  Journ.  Bot.,  2.  p.  317.  ;  R. 


Peduncles  glandular.    Sepals  pin- 

nate, deciduous.    Styles  smooth.    Floral   receptacle  conical.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582.)    Native  of 
France  and  England,  in  hedges  and  thickets  ;  common  in  Sussex  ;  at  Walthamstow,  Quendon, 


and  Clapton,  near  London  ;  at  Dunnington  Castle,  Berkshire;  near  Penshurst,  Kent  ;  and  Horn- 
sey,  Middlesex  ;  hills  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Flowers  fragrant,  pink  or  almost  white.  Fruit 
ovate-oblong.  A  shrub,  growing  to  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  from  May  to  July 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  they  do  not  differ  materially  in  appearance  from  the  species. 

j.  -*  69.  R.  ARVE'NSIS  Hud*.     The  Field  Rose. 

Identification.    Huds.  FL  Angl.,  ed.  1.  p.  192.,  according  to  Lindl.  Ros.  Mon.  ;  Lin.  Mant,  p.  245.  : 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  596. 
Synonymes.      R.  sylvestris  Hem.  Diss.,  p.  10.  ;  R.  scandens   Mcench  Weiss.  PL,  p.  118.  ;  R.  herpe- 

rhodon  Ehrh  Beitr.,  2.  p.  69.  ;  R.  Halleri  Krok.  Siles,  2.  p.  150.  ;  R.  fusca  Mcench  Meth.,  p.  688.  ; 

R.  serpens  Ehrh.  Arbor.,  p.  35.  ;  R.  sempervlrens  Rossig.  Ros.  ;  R.  rfepens  Gmel.  Fl.  Bad.  Als.,  2. 

p.  418.,  Jacq.  Fragm.,  p.  69.  t  104.  ;  R.  rampans  Reyn.  Mem.  Laus.,  1.  p.  69.  t.  5. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.,  t  188.  ;  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  86.  ;    Red.  Ros.,  1.  t.  33.  ;  Sims  Bot  Mag.,  t.  2054.  ; 

and  our  fig.  510. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Shoots  cord-like.  Prickles  unequal  and 
falcate.  Leaves  deciduous,  and  composed  of  5  —  7  gla- 
brous, or  indistinctly  ciliated,  leaflets,  glaocescent  beneath. 
Stipules  diverging  at  the  tip.  Flowers  solitary  or  globose. 
Sepals  almost  entire,  short.  Styles  cohering  into  an 
elongated  glabrous  column.  Fruit  ovate,  or  ovate-globose, 
coriaceous,  crimson,  glabrous,  or  a  little  hispid,  as  well  as 
the  peduncles.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  597.)  In  open  situa- 
tions, a  trailing  plant,  sometimes  rooting  at  the  joints; 
but,  in  hedges,  and  among  bushes,  a  climber  by  elonga- 
tion ;  reaching  to  their  tops,  and  covering  them  with  tufts 
of  foliage  and  flowers;  the  leaves  remaining  on  late  in 
the  season  ;  and  the  fruit  often  remaining  on  all  the  win- 
ter. The  shoots  are,  in  general,  feeble,  much  divided, 
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and  entangled;  and  they  generally  produce,  here  and  there,  rugged  ex- 
crescences, which  readily  take  root.  Hence,  by  budding  the  more  rare  sorts 
on  the  shoots,  a  little  above  these  excrescences,  and,  after  the  buds  have 
united,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  shoot  containing  the  excrescence  at  one 
end,  and  the  inoculated  bud  at  the  other,  and  putting  in  these  portions  as 
cuttings,  different  varieties  may  be  propagated  with  expedition  and  ease. 
Varieties.  Several  varieties  are  enumerated  and  described  in  De  Candolle's 
Prodromus ;  but  the  only  ones  which  we  think  truly  distinct,  and  of  general 
interest,  are  the  following  :  — 
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_i  jt  R.  a.  2  ayreshirca  Ser.  R.  capreolata  Neill  in  Edin.  Phil.  Journ., 
No.  3.  p.  102.  Cultivated  in  British  gardens  under  the  name  of  the 
Ayrshire  Rose. — Prickles  slender,  very  acute.  Leaflets  ovate,  sharply 
serrate,  thin,  nearly  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces.  Peduncles 
hispid  with  glanded  hairs,  or  wrinkled.  A  vigorous-growing  climber, 
producing  shoots  sometimes  20ft.  in  length  in  one  season,  and 
flowering  profusely  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. One  of  the  hardiest  of  climbing  roses,  and  particularly 
useful  for  covering  naked  walls,  or  unsightly  roofs.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Ayrshire  by  the  Earl  of  Loudon. 

_I  jc  R.  a.  3  hybrida  Lindl.  Ros.,  113.,  has  semidouble  flowers,  of  a  most 
delicate  flesh-colour,  and  is  called,  in  the  nurseries,  the  double  hip 
rose  ;  the  term  hip  rose  being  applied  by  gardeners  to  the  commonest 
wild  roses. 

fl_  !U  70.  R.  (A.)  sEiMPERvivRENs  Lin.     The  evergreen  (Field)  Rose. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  704. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  597. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  583. 

Synonymes.     R.  scandens   Mill.  Diet.,  No.  8.;    R.  balearica  Deaf.   Cat.   Pers.   Enc/i.t  2.  p.  49.  ;  R. 

atrovirens  Viv.  Fl.  Ital.,  4.  L  6.  ;    R.  sempervlrens  globbsa  Red.  Ros.,  2.,  with  a  fig.  ;  R.  semper- 

vlrens  var.  *  sc&ndens  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  5.  p.  533. 
Engravings.    Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  45.;  Bot  Reg.,  t.  459. ;  and  our  fig.  511.  51  J 

Sj)cc.  Char.,  $c.      Evergreen.      Shoots   climbing. 

Prickles  pretty  equal,  falcate.     Leaves  of  5 — 7 

leaflets,  that  are  green  on  both  sides,  coriaceous. 

Flowers  almost  solitary,  or  in  corymbs.    Sepals 

nearly  entire,  longish.     Styles  cohering  into  an 

elongate  pilose  column.     Fruit  ovate  or  ovate- 
globose,   orange-coloured.      Peduncles   mostly 

hispid  with  glanded  hairs.     Closely  allied  to  R. 

arvensis,  but  differing  in  its  being  evergreen,  in 

its  leaves  being  coriaceous ;  and  in  its  stipules 

being   subfalcate,  and  more   acute  at  the  tip. 

(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  597.)      Native    of  France, 

Portugal,     Italy,    Greece,    and     the    Balearic 

Islands.   A  climbing  shrub,  flowering  from  June 

to  August.     Introduced  in  1629,  and  used  for 

the  same  purposes  as  the  Ayrshire  rose;  from  which  it  differs  in  retaining 

its  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  and  in  its  less  vigorous  shoots. 
Vaiieties.     Several  varieties  are  enumerated  in  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  and 

Don's  Miller ;  but  those  only  which  we  have  seen,  and  consider  worth 

mentioning,  are,  — 

1  jc  R.  (a.)  s.  2  Russelliiina,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  of  the  New 
Cross  Nursery ;  a  very  strong-growing  variety,  quite  deciduous,  with 
blush  flowers. 

1  jt  R.(0.)s.36Yam  Sot.  Reg.,  t.1438.  The  Rose  Clare.— An  elegant  variety, 
with  deep  red  flowers.  Both  these  varieties  are  as  much  entitled  to  be 
considered  species,  as  many  so  designated  in  this  enumeration. 
L  l,  R.  («.)  *.  4*  Leschenaultikna  Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,  ill.  p.  87.  ic. — Germens 
ovate,  and,  with  the  peduncles,  hispid  with  glanded  hairs.  Stem  and 
petioles  prickly,  and  having  a  violaceous  bloom.  Leaflets  ovate- 
lanceolate.  Stem  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  long.  A  native  of  Neelgherry 
Mountains,  in  Asia.  This  Scringe  seems  to  consider  as  likely  to  be 
a  distinct  species. 

1  71.  7?.  MULTIFLOXRA  Thunb.     The  many-flowered  Rose. 

Identification.    Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  214.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  598. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  583. 
Si/iMni/mcs.    R.  flava  Donn  Hort.  Cant.,  ed.  4.  p.  121. ;  R.  fl6rida  Poir.  Suppl. ;  .R.  diffiisa  Roxb 
Engravings.    BoL  Mag.,  t.  1059.;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  425. ;  and  out  Jig.  512. 

Spec.  Char.,    fyc.      Branches,   peduncles,   and   calyxes  tomentose.     Shoots 
very  long.     Prickles  slender,  scattered.     Leaflets  5—7,  ovate-lanceolate 

3  r  4 
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soft,  finely  wrinkled.  Stipules  pectinate.  Flowers 
in  corymbs,  and,  in  many  instances,  very  nu- 
merous. Buds  ovate  globose.  Sepals  short. 
Styles  protruded,  incompletely  grown  together 
into  a  long  hairy  column.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  598.)  A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Japan 
and  China;  introduced  in  1822;  and  producing 
a  profusion  of  clustered  heads  of  single,  semi- 
double,  or  double,  white,  pale  red,  or  red  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  It  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  climbing  roses ;  but,  to  succeed,  even 
in  the  climate  of  London,  it  requires  a  wall. 
The  flowers  continue  to  expand  one  after  ano- 
ther during  nearly  two  months. 
Varieties. 

1  R.  m.  2  Grevillei  Hort.  R.  RoxburghzzHort.  ; 
R.  platyphylla  Red.  Ros.,  p.  69.  The 
Seven  Sisters  Rose.  (Jig.  513.) — A  beautiful  variety  of  this  sort,  with 
much  larger  and  more  double  flowers,  of  a  purplish  colour ;  and  no 
climbing  rose  better  deserves  cultivation  against  a  wall.  It  is  easily 
known  from  R.  multiflora  by  the  fringed  edge  of  the  stipules  ;  while 
those  of  the  common  R.  multiflora  have  much  less  fringe,and  the  leaves 
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are  smaller,  with  the  leaflets  much  less  rugose.  (See  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  i.  p.  468.)  The  form  of  the  blossoms  and  corymbs  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  in  both.  A  plant  of  this  variety,  on  the  gable  end  of  Mr. 
Donald's  house,  in  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  in  1826,  covered  above 
100  square  feet,  and  had  more  than  100  corymbs  of  bloom.  Some  of 
the  corymbs  had  more  than  50  buds  in  a  cluster ;  and  the  whole 
averaged  about  30  in  each  corymb ;  so  that  the  amount  of  flower  buds 
was  about  3000.  The  variety  of  colour  produced  by  the  buds  at 
first  opening  was  not  less  astonishing  than  their  number.  White, 
light  blush,  deeper  blush,  light  red,  darker  red,  scarlet,  and  purple 
flowers,  all  appeared  in  the  same  corymb ;  and  the  production  of 
these  seven  colours  at  once  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  this  plant  is 
called  the  seven  sisters  rose.  This  tree  produced  a  shoot  the  same 
year  which  grew  18  ft.  in  length  in  two  or  three  weeks.  This  variety, 
when  in  a  deep  free  soil,  and  an  airy  situation,  is  of  very  vigorous 
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growth,  and  a  free  flowerer;  but  the  shoots  are  of  a  bramble-like 
texture,  and  the  plant,  in  consequence,  is  but  of  temporary  dura- 
tion. Mr.  Donald's  R.  Grevillez  died  in  three  or  four  years. 

.1  R.  in.  3  RusseHiana.  is  a  variety  differing  considerably,  in  flowers  and 
foliage,  from  the  species,  but  retaining  the  fringed  foot-stalk  ;  and  is, 
hence,  quite  distinct  from  R.  sempervirens  Russellww. 

JL  R.  m.  4  Boursault\  Hort.,  Boursaulf  s  Rose,  is  placed,  in  Don's  Miller, 
under  this  species  ;  though  it  differs  more  from  the  preceding  variety 
than  many  species  do  from  each  other.  It  is  comparatively  a  hard- 
wooded  durable  rose,  and  valuable  for  flowering  early  and  freely. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  rose,  from  its  petals  having  a  reticulated 
appearance. 

1  jc  72.  R.  BRUNO\V/J  Lindl.     Brown's  Rose. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Ros.  Monog.,  p.  120.  t.  14. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  598. 
St/Honywe.     R.  Brown/*  Spreng.  Syst,  2.  p.  556. 
Engraving.     Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  t.  14. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Shoots  trailing.  Prickles  of  the  stem  stout  and  arched. 
Leaflets  5 — 7,  lanceolate,  pilose  on  both  surfaces ;  the  under  one  glandulous, 
and  of  a  different  colour  from  the  upper  one.  Stipules  narrow,  acute.  In- 
florescence corymbose.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  pilose,  and  a  little  hispid. 
Sepals  entire,  narrow,  and  longish.  Styles  cohering  into  a  very  long  pilose 
column.  Fruit  ovate.  A  native  of  Nepal.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  598.) 
Leaves  simply  serrated.  Flowers  in  terminal  bunches,  white  or  pale  red. 
A  rambling  shrub,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Introduced  in  1822. 
_R  *  73.  R.  MOSCHAVTA  Mill.  The  Musk  Rose. 
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Identification.    Mill.   Diet.,  No.  13. ;    Red.   et  Thor.  Ros.,  1. 

p.  33.  \c.,  and  p.  99.  ic.  :  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p,  121. ;  Dec. 

Prod.,  2.  p.  598. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  583. 
Synotit/mes.     R.  opsost£mma  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  2.  p.  72. ;  E.  glandu- 

lifcra  Roxb. 
Engravings.     Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,   1.  p.  33.  ic.,  and  p.  99.  ic. ; 

and  our  fig.  514. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Shoots  ascending.  Prickles 
upon  the  stem  slender,  recurved.  Leaflets 
5 — 7,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  nearly  glabrous, 
the  two  surfaces  of  different  colours.  Stipules 
very  narrow,  acute.  Flowers,  in  many  in- 
stances, very  numerous  ;  white,  with  the 
claws  of  the  petals  yellow  ;  very  fragrant. 
Lateral  peduncles  jointed,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyx,  pilose,  and  almost  hispid.  Sepals  almost 
pinnately  cut,  long.  Fruit  red,  ?  ovate.  (Dec.) 
Varieties. 

.1  R.  m.  2flore  plcno  G.  Don.     The  double-flowered  Musk  Rose. 
_i  R. »».  3  ni'wa  Lindl.  (Ifo*.  Reg.,  t.  861.; 

and  our  Jig.  515.)    R.  nivea  Dupont, 

not  of   Dec. ;    7?.  m.   ?  var.   rosea 

Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.  —  Leaflets  3 — 5, 

ovate-cordate,  subacuminate,  large. 

Flowers  disposed  in  an  imperfectly 

corymbose  manner.     Peduncle  and 

calyx  a  little  hispid.     Petals  white, 

or  pale  rose-coloured,  large,  obcor- 

date.      This    is    a    very    beautiful 

variety :  the  petals  are  white,  with 

a  most  delicate,  yet  rich,  tinge  of 

blush. 

Description,  $c.  The  branches  of  the  musk 
rose  are  generally  too  weak  to  support,  with- 
out props,  its  large  bunches  of  flowers,  which 
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are  produced  in  an  umbel-like  manner  at  their  extremities.  The  musky 
odour  is  very  perceptible,  even  at  some  distance  from  the  plant,  particularly 
in  the  evening,  — 

"  When  each  inconstant  breeze  that  blows 
Steals  essence  from  the  musky  rose." 

It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Barbary  ;  but  this  has  been  doubted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, found  wild  in  Tunis,  and  is  cultivated  there  for  the  sake  of  an  essential 
oil,  which  is  obtained  from  the  petals  by  distillation.  It  has  also  been  found 
wild  in  Spain.  The  first  record  of  the  musk  rose  having  been  cultivated  in 
England  is  in  Hakluyt,  in  1582,  who  states  that  the  musk  rose  was  brought 
to  England  from  Italy.  It  was  in  common  cultivation  in  the  time  of  Gerard, 
and  was  formerly  much  valued  for  its  musky  fragrance,  when  that  scent  was  the 
fashionable  perfume.  The  Persian  attar  of  roses  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
this  species.  The  musk  rose  does  best  trained  against  a  wall,  on  account  of 
the  length  and  weakness  of  its  branches ;  and  Miller  adds  that  it  should 
always  be  pruned  in  spring,  as  in  winter  it  will  not  bear  the  knife.  It  requires 
very  little  pruning,  as  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots,  which  are  often  10ft.  or  12ft.  in  length.  It  flowers  freely,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

*  74.  R.  .RUBIFOVLIA  R.  Br.     The  Bramble-leaved  Rose. 

Identification.    R.  Brown  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  voL  3.  p.  260. ;    Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  123.  ic. ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  598. 
Engravings.     Lindl.  Rosar.  Monag.,  t.  15.  ;  and  our  fig.  516. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  ascending.  Branches 
glabrous.  Prickles  scattered,  falcate.  Leaves 
pubescent  beneath.  Leaflets  3,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, serrate.  Stipules  narrow,  entire.  Flowers 
very  small,  of  a  rosy  colour,  mostly  solitary. 
Buds  ovate.  Sepals  ovate,  short,  simple.  Pe- 
duncles and  calyxes  a  little  hispid.  Styles 
cohering  into  a  tomentose  club-shaped  column, , 
as  long  as  the  stamens.  Fruit  pea-shaped.  A 
native  of  North  America.  (Dec.)  A  shrub, 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in 
August  and  September.  Introduced  in  1830. 

Variety. 

-*  R.  r.  SfenestrMis  Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  125.  t.  15. ;  R.  fenestr&ta  Don's  Cat.  Hort.  Cantab., 
ed.  8.  p.  170.,  and  Tratt.  Ros.,  2.  p.  18?.  —  Flowers  solitary.  Leaflets  small.  Calyxes  and 
peduncles  short. 

§  x.  Banfoianse  Lindl. 

Derivation.    So  called  in  consequence  of  all  the  species  contained  in  this  section  agreeing  in  cha- 
racter with  R.  Banks&e,  a  rose  named  in  honour  of  Lady  Banks. 
Identification.    Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  125. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  584. 

Sect.  Char.,  $c.  Stipules  nearly  free,  subulate,  or  very  narrow,  usually 
deciduous.  Leaflets  usually  ternate,  shining.  Stems  climbing.  The  species 
of  this  section  are  remarkable  for  their  long,  graceful,  and  often  climbing, 
shoots,  drooping  flowers,  and  trifoliolate  shining  leaves.  They  are  particularly 
distinguished  by  their  deciduous,  subulate,  or  very  narrow  stipules.  Their 
fruit  is  very  variable.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  584.) 


75.  R.  SI'NICA  Ait. 


The  trifoliate-leaved  China  Rose. 
Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  126. 


Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  3.  p. 

1. 16.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  58*. 
Synonymes.     R.  trifoliata  Bosc  Diet,  ex  Pair. ;  R.  ternata  Pair.  SuppL,  6. 

p.  284. ;  R.  cheroke^nsis  Donn  Hort.  Cant.,  ed.  8.  p.  170. ;    R.  nivea 

Dec.  Hort.  Monsp.,  137.,  Red.  Ros..  2.  p.  81.  with  a  fig. 
Engravings.    Lindl.   Ros.,  t.  16. ;  Hook.  Bot.   Mag.,  2847. ;   Red.  Ros., 

2.  p.  81. ;  and  our  fig.  517. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stipules  setaceous,  deciduous.  Cauline 
prickles  equal,  falcate.  Petioles  and  ribs  of  leaves 
prickly.  Peduncles  and  fruit  beset  with  straight 
bristles.  Sepals  entire,  permanent.  Flowers  white, 
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solitary.  Fruit  elliptic,  orange-red .  Disk  conical.  (Don's  Mi/I.,  ii.  p.  584.) 
A  rambling  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  introduced  in  1759,  and  flowering  in 
May  and  June. 

_&  76.  R.  BA'NKS/,£  R.  Br.     Lady  Banks's  Rose. 

ldcnt(firath>n.     R.  Br.  in  Ait.  Hort  Kcw.,  ed.  2.  vol.  ;>.  p.  256. ;  Lindl  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  131.  j  Dec. 

Prod.,  2  p.  601. 

St/noHi/nit-s.     R.  Haiiks/<(//(i  Abel  Chin.,  16(). ;  R.  incrmis  Rotb.  ? 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1954. ;  Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.,  2.  p.  43.  ic.  ;  and  out  fig.  518. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Without  prickles,  glabrous,  smooth.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  lanceo- 
late, sparingly  serrated,  approximate.  Stipules  bristle-like,  scarcely 
attached  to  the  petiole,  rather  glossy,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  umbel-like 
corymbs,  numerous,  very  double,  sweet-scented,  nodding.  Tube  of  the 
calyx  a  little  dilated  at  the  tip.  Fruit  globose,  black.  A  native  of  China. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  601.)  A  climbing  shrub,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Introduced  in  1807. 

Variety. 

i  R.  B.  2  lutea  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1105.,  and  our  /g.519.)  has  the 
flowers  of  a  pale  buff  colour,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  variety. 
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Dcscrij)tion,  %c.  This  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  very  remarkable 
kind  of  rose ;  the  flowers  being  small,  round,  and  very  double,  on  long  pe- 
duncles, and  resembling  in  form  the  flowers  of  the  double  French  cherry,  or 
that  of  a  small  ranunculus,  more  than  those  of  the  generality  of  roses.  The 
flowers  of  R.  Banksfcz-  alba  are  remarkably  fragrant ;  the  scent  strongly  resem- 
bling that  of  violets. 

1  77.  R.  BIICROCA'RPA  Lindl.     The  small-fruited  Rose. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  130.  t.  18. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  601, 

Si/noni/me.     R.  cymbsa  Tratt.  Ros.,  1.  p.  87. 

Engravings.    Lindl.  Rosar.  Monog.,  t.  18. ;  and  OUT  fig.  520. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  scattered,  recurved.  Leaf- 
lets 3 — 5,  lanceolate,  shining,  the  two  surfaces 
different  in  colour.  Petioles  pilose.  Stipules 
bristle-shaped  or  awl-shaped,  scarcely  attached  to 
the  petiole,  deciduous.  Flowers  disposed  in 
dichotomous  corymbs.  Peduncles  and  calyxes 
glabrous.  Styles  scarcely  protruded  higher  than 
the  plane  of  the  spreading  of  the  flower.  Fruit 
globose,  pea-shaped,  scarlet,  shining.  Allied  to 
R.  Banksftp.  A  native  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Canton.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  601.)  Flowers  very 
numerous,  small,  white.  A  rambling  shrub,  flower- 
ing from  May  to  September. 
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A  pp.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Rosa,  not  yet  introduced. 

§  i.  Ferbces. 

R.  rugbsa  Thun.  (Limit.  Ros.,  p.  5.  1 19.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or 4ft. 
•     §  ii.  Bractedtce. 

R.  Lye'llii  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  12.  1. 1.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal;  with  densely  villous  leaves  and  shoots- 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 

§  iii.  Cmnamomete. 

R.  laxa  ReU.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  565.)  is  a  native  of  Siberia  with  i  co  i 

red  flowers,  and  oblong  glabrous  fruit;  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft. 
or  4  ft. 

R.  kosingiiina  Bess.  (Dora's  Mill.,  2.  p.  565.)  is  a  native  of  Podolia, 
at  Tyra  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

R.  soongiirica  Bunge  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  566.)  is  a  native  of  the 
Soongarian  Desert ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

R.  aristdta  Lapey.  (Fl.  Pyr.,  1 105.)  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees  ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  monstrosity  of  R.  cinnam6mea ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  6ft. 

R.  macrophytta  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  35.  t.  6.,  and  our  fig.  521.,  is  a  native 
of  Gossainthan  ;  with  red  flowers,  and  villous  fruit ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  6ft.  Judging  from  the  figure  of  this  rose  in  Lindley's 
Rosarum  Monographia,  its  bracteaj  are  very  large  and  long,  nearly 
entire,  naked,  quite  thin,  and  tinged  with  red ;  and  the  sepals  are 
also  very  long,  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  and  simple,  but  dilated 
and  toothed  at  their  extremities.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  of  this 
species  :  that  it  differs  from  R.  alplna  in  the  shape  of  its  stipules,  and 
in  its  great  bractea? ;  that  its  leaves  are  the  largest  he  has  ever  seen  ; 
that  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  thing  else;  and  that  it  may  be 
considered  the  link  between  Cinnamomeaz  and  Pimpinellifolia!. 

§  iv.  PimpincUifbli(B. 

R.  Candolleana  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  567.  ;  R.  rubella  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  40.  ;  R.  pendula  Roth  ;  R.  alplna 
Pall. ;  R.  poliph^lla  Willd. ;  R.  alplna  var.  rubella  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod. ;  R.  Candollertwa  pendula  Red. ; 
R.  Candolleuna  elegans  Thor.\  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  Siberia;  with  solitary  deep  red  flowers, 
and  scarlet  fruit ;  and  there  is  a  variety  with  blackish  brown  fruit. 

R.  fictva  Wicks  is  a  native  of  Siberia  ;  with  yellow  flowers ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

R.  viminea  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  49. ;  R.  horrida  Lindl.  ex  Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  549.;  is  a  native  of  Siberia ; 
with  very  large  flowers  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  4ft. 

R,  Webbiana  Wall.  (Royle  Illust.,  p.  208.  t.42.  f.  2.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal;  approaching  R.  spino- 
sis/sima,  but  differs  in  the  want  of  seta?,  and  in  a  tendency  to  convert  the  upper  leaves  into  true 
bracteas  ;  also,  in  the  dark  colour  of  its  stem,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  its  white  prickles. 

R.  reclinata  Red.  Ros.,  3.  p.  79.,  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  R.  ahpma  and  R.  fndica ;  with 
lurid  purple  flowers ;  of  which  there  is  a  double-flowered  variety. 

§  v.  CentifoUtB. 

R.  pygmce^a  Bieb.  is  a  native  of  Tauria  ;  perhaps  a  variety  of  R.  gSllica. 
R.  adenophi/lla  Willd.  is  nearly  allied  to  R.  turbinata  and  R.  pulchella. 

R.  verectinda  Waitz.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  573.)  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft. ;  and  is,  perhaps,  a 
variety  of  R.  damascena,  as  is  R.  Upida. 

§  vi.   Villosce. 

R.  hispida  Poir.  (Don's  MM.,  2.  p.  577.),  R.  villbsa  var  pomifera  Desv.,  is  a  native  of  Europe ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  6ft. 
R.  terebintfidcea  Bess,  is  a  native  of  Podolia  and  Tyra. 

§  vii.  Rubiginosa;. 

R.  monthna  VilL  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe;  with  small  white  flowers  ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  3  ft. 

R.  uncinella  Bess.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  578.)  is  a  native  of  Volhynia  and  Tauria;  growing  to  the 
height  of  6  ft. 

R.  caryophyllacea  Bess.,  R.  rubiginbsa  var.  caryophyllacea  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  is  a  native  of  Po- 
dolia. 

R,  inodbra  Fries  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Holland  ;  and  said  to  be  the  same  as  R.  B6rrcri. 

R,  cuspidata  Bieb.  is  a  native  of  Tauria;  with  white  flowers,  and  dark  purple  fruit. 

R.  agrestis  Swartz  is  a  native  of  Sweden. 

R.  pseudo-rubigindsa  Lejeune  is  a  native  of  France ;  with  pinnate  sepals,  and  red  petals. 

R.  Wo(fgang\a.na.  Bess,  and  R.  dimdrpha  Bess,  are  natives  of  Podolia. 

R,  Willdendvii  Spreng.,  R.  microphy'lla  Willd.,  R.  arenaria  Bieb.,  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

'R.floribunda  Bess,  is  a  native  of  Podolia. 

§  viii.  Canines. 

R.  ciliato-petala  Bess,  is  a  native  of  Lithuania  ;  allied  to  R.  villbsa  and  R.  caucasica. 
K.  Gmcllni  Bunge  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  580.,  not  p.  566.),  R.  canina  Sevres,  is  a  native  of  Siberia : 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft. 


.  .       ., 

Gossainthan  ;  with  pale  red  flowers,  and  naked  peduncles  and  fruit ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

R.  atropurphrca  Brot.  is  common  in  the  gardens  of  Lisbon  ;  with  scmidouble  flowers,  about  the 
lize  of  those  of  R.  moschfcta  ;  and  if,  perhaps,  the  »ame  as  R.  srmperfloren*. 
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§  ix.  Systyke. 

R.  moschdta  nepalcnsis  (fig.  523.)  is  a  musk  rose  ;  a  native  of  Nepal  ;  perhaps  the  lame  as  R. 
Brunbnjt  var.  nepalensis  Bot.  Reg.,  t.829.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  583. 
R.  evratlna  Bosc.  is  a  native  of  Carolina  ;  with  large  pale  red  flowers. 


$  x. 

R  Mstrix  Lind  Ros  p.  129.  1.  17,  and  our  fig.  524.,  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  ;  a  rambling 
•hrub,  with  flagelliform  branches,  large  solitary  flowers,  and  large  oblong  purple  fruit. 

App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Rosa,  not  yet  intro- 

duced. 

§  iv.  PimpincUifolice. 

R.  nankintnsis  Lour.  Cpch.,324.,  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  569.)  is  a  native  of  China  ;  with  small  pale 
red  double  flowers  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft. 

$  viii.  Canines. 

R.  pseudo-indica  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  132.,  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  582.)  is  a  native  of  China  ;  with  the  habit  of 
R.  indica,  but  with  double  deep  yellow  flowers. 

§  x.  Banksianse. 

R.rectrva  Roxb.  (Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  127.  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  584.)  is  a  climber;  a  native  of  Nepal. 

R.  triphylla  Roxb.  is  a  climbing  shrub;  a  native  of  China;  perhaps  the  same  as  R,  microcarpa, 
or  a  var.  of  /?.  sinica. 

R.  frapariaifldra  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  601.,  is  a  climbing  shrub  ;  a  native  of  China  ;  with  flowers 
the  size  and  colour  of  those  of  Fragaria  v£sca. 

R.  amygdalifblia  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  601.,  (Dem's  Mill.,  2.  p.  585.)  is  a  climbing  shrub  ;  a 
native  of  China;  with  large  ovate  fruit 

App.  iii.   Uncertain  Species  of  Rosa. 

Above  100  species,  "  not  sufficiently  known,"  are  described  in  Don's  Miller  ;  and,  indeed,  this 
phrase  might  be  well  applied  to  half  those  which  are  described  in  books,  as  known  ;  the  descriptions 
being  frequently,  and  unavoidably,  taken  from  dried  specimens.  In  Royle's  Illustrations,  &c.,  there 
are  also  several  species  mentioned  as  natives  of  Nepal,  no  descriptions  of  which  have  yet  appeared. 

App.  iv.  A  practical  Arrangement  of  Roses  in  actual  Cultivation 
in  the  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
Hertfordshire. 

The  preceding  arrangement  is  chiefly  calculated  for  the  botanist;  for,  if 
any  person  were  desirous  of  ordering  a  collection  of  roses  according  to  the 
names  given  in  it,  he  would  find  it  quite  impossible  to  accomplish  his  object 
either  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  In  short,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
botanical  fiction,  only  calculated  to  communicate  some  general  ideas  as  to 
the  wild  roses  of  Europe,  and  as  to  the  origin  of  the  different  varieties  in 
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cultivation.  If  a  Rosarum  Monographia,  like  that  of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  a 
descriptive  classification  like  that  of  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  were  to  be  made 
every  seven  years,  though  they  might  remain  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  leading  divisions,  or  types,  of  the  varieties,  they  must  necessarily  be  much 
changed  in  the  details;  owing  to  numbers  of  the  varieties  being  almost 
annually  lost,  going  out  of  repute,  or  actually  changing  their  appearance  from 
time  and  local  circumstances ;  and  from  others  being  originated  from  seed,  or 
becoming,  from  accidental  circumstances,  favourites  with  the  public.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  whoever  would  wish  to  procure  the  best  collection  or  selection  of 
roses  which  are  in  existence  at  the  time  being,  must  resort  to  the  latest  and 
best  Catalogue  of  Roses  then  actually  in  cultivation.  Such  a  catalogue  for 
Britain,  in  the  year  1836,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  of  the  Sawbridge- 
worth  Nursery,  Hertfordshire,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts ; 
recommending  the  catalogue  itself  (which,  being  a  single  sheet,  can  be  sent  by 
post  to  any  part  of  the  world)  to  those  who  wish  the  names  of  the  sorts,  and 
other  particulars  respecting  them,  in  detail.  The  prices  of  the  common 
kinds  of  roses  in  Messrs.  Rivers's  catalogue  vary  from  1*.  to  3s.  6d.  for  dwarfs, 
and  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  for  standards ;  some  varieties,  which  are  rare,  being  from 
Is.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  each.  The  best  plan  for  getting  a  good  selection,  in  our 
opinion,  is,  to  order  a  given  number  of  sorts  from  each  section,  not  to  exceed  a 
limited  price  per  plant,  or  for  the  total  number.  When  particular  sorts  are 
ordered  by  name,  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  plants  of  that  sort  are 
weak,  or,  from  scarcity,  dear ;  whereas,  when  a  discretionary  power  is  left 
with  the  nurseryman,  if  he  is  a  man  of  character,  he  can  always  do  more  for 
his  customer,  than  the  customer  can  do  for  himself. 

Moss  Roses,  24  sorts.  Messrs.  Rivers's  "  collection  of  moss  roses  comprises 
many  that  are  very  beautiful  and  distinct ;  and  some,  perhaps,  only  fit  for  those 
amateurs  who  think  that  all  moss  roses  are  beautiful:  one  step  further 
towards  a  dark  crimson  moss  is  made  in  the  rouge  du  Luxembourg, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  a  most  luxuriant  grower.  Most  of  the  varieties 
prefer  a  cool  soil,  though  the  mossy  de  Meaux  is,  perhaps,  an  exception,  as  it 
seems  to  flourish  better  in  light  dry  soils.  The  white  moss,  unless  budded 
on  the  dog  rose  (J?6sa  canina),  will  not,  in  general,  grow  well :  its  sickly  ap- 
pearance, in  some  situations,  may  be  often  traced  to  its  being  worked  on  some 
improper  stock  :  if  on  its  own  roots,  in  rich  soils,  it  will  often  change  to  pale 
blush.  All  are  well  adapted  for  standards :  but,  to  have  them  in  perfection,  in 
warm  dry  situations,  in  March,  put  round  each  stem,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
the  fourth  of  a  barrowful  of  manure ;  on  this  place  flints  or  moss,  to  take  off" 
its  unsightly  appearance,  and  make  a  little  ornamental  mount.  This  treat- 
ment will  keep  the  soil  cool,  and  make  them  bloom  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner, even  in  situations  previously  thought  to  be  most  ungenial  to  their  culture. 
The  manure  should  be.  spread  on  the  surface  in  November,  and  lightly 
forked  in." 

Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Roses,  25  sorts.  "  The  Provence  Rose  is  the  R.  pro- 
vincialis  of  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  the  R.  centifolia  of  modern 
botanists,  and  the  Rose  a  Centfeuilles  of  the  French.  This  is  a  most  distinct 
and  elegant  family,  and  excessively  fragrant.  The  footstalks  of  the  flowers 
are  slender,  and  the  flowers  large ;  so  that,  when  in  bloom,  the  plant  has  a 
peculiarly  pendulous  and  graceful  appearance.  The  moss  rose  is  evidently  a 
variety  of  this,  as  I  have  raised  seedlings  from  the  single  moss  which  have 
lost  all  their  mossy  appearance,  and  have  returned  to  the  habit  of  the  Pro- 
vence rose." 

Perpetual,  or  Autumnal,  Roses,  50  sorts.  "  The  perpetual,  or  autumn-flow- 
ering, roses  are,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  sections  of  the  genus  : 
they  are  highly  fragrant,  and,  if  possible,  more  so  in  September,  October,  and 
November,  than  in  June.  As  every  shoot,  in  most  of  the  varieties,  produces 
bloom,  the  soil  cannot  be  too  rich ;  for,  with  these,  luxuriant  growth  will  be 
sure  to  give  abundance  of  flowers.  A  good  practice  would  be,  to  cut  off  all 
the  bloom-buds  in  June,  and  to  shorten  the  shoots  to  about  half  their  length  ; 
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and  then  to  water  them  with  manured  water  in  July  and  August,  which  will 
make  them  shoot  and  bloom  most  luxuriantly  all  the  autumn." 

Hybr'ul  China  Roses,  89  sorts.  These  roses  are  all  hybrids  between  R. 
iiulica  and  R.  gallica :  "  they  are  all  very  beautiful,  and  have  that  pleasing, 
glossy,  sub-evergreen  foliage  peculiar  to  the  China  'rose,  but  make  a  great 
deviation  from  that  section,  in  not  being  perpetual  bloomers ;  in  this  division 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  known ;  and,  among  them,  George  the 
Fourth,  raised  from  seed  by  T.  Rivers,  jun.,  may  rank  among  the  best. 
These  are  also  all  very  robust,  and  will  grow  and  bloom  well  in  the  most 
unfavourable  rose  soils  :  their  peculiar  habit  and  vivid  colours  render  them 
particularly  well  adapted  for  standards." 

rarietics  of  Hosa  alba,  25  sorts.  The  roses  in  this  section  have  their 
"  branches  green,  and  thinly  set  with  thorns ;  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green ;  and 
flowers  of  the  most  delicate  hues  imaginable,  from  the  purest  white  to  a 
peculiarly  vivid  rose-colour ;  but  so  delicate  in  their  gradations,  that  no  terms 
can  describe  them  accurately." 

Damask  Roses,  19  sorts.  "  In  this  distinct  section  are  some  of  the  most  de- 
licately beautiful  roses  in  existence ;  in  habit,  they  are  much  inclined  to  spread, 
their  foliage  is  mostly  pubescent,  and  in  some  varieties  large,  and  very  profuse. 
The  original  damask  rose  may  be  found  in  many  old  gardens,  with  ragged  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers,  very  fragrant,  branches  very  thorny,  and  rudely 
straggling  in  their  growth  :  it  forms  a  good  stock  for  many  tender  roses,  not 
throwing  up  suckers." 

Rosa  gallica,  or  French  Roses,  99  sorts.  "  The  roses  in  this  division  have  all 
stiff  erect  shoots,  with  dense  foliage ;  the  flowers  are  on  short  erect  flower 
stalks,  having  rather  a  formal  appearance ;  but,  to  compensate  for  this,  they  are 
trim  and  neat,  and  are  well  adapted  for  small  gardens.  Many  of  them  differ 
in  the  pretty  compact  shape  of  their  flowers  from  all  other  roses,  and  in  bril- 
liancy and  diversity  of  colour  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  spotted,  striped,  and 
marbled  roses  in  this  division  are  very  novel  and  beautiful,  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  admire  variegated  roses.  In  France,  this  is  called  the 
Provins  rose,  whence  the  confusion  in  most  rose  catalogues  with  the  Pro- 
vence rose;  the  Agatha  rose  is  of  this  family,  having  curled  leaves  and 
pale  flowers.  Gallic  roses  are  too  lumpish  and  stiff  in  their  growth  for 
standards." 

Select  Roses  of  uncertain  Origin,  25  sorts.  "These  are  hybrid  roses  of  un- 
known origin.  The  new  white  roses  are,  seemingly,  varieties  of  that  fine  rose, 
the  white  globe  hip,  and  are  indeed  beautiful." 

Climbing  Roses,  53  sorts.  There  are  four  sections  of  climbing  roses, 
Ayrshire,  Sempervirens,  Multiflora,  and  Boursault.  The  Ayrshire  climbing 
roses  are  all  varieties  of  R .  arvensis ;  and  most  of  them  have  been  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  D.  Martin  of  Rose  Angle,  near  Dundee.  There  are  14 
varieties,  all  vigorous  growers,  making  shoots  from  12ft.  to  20  ft.  every 
season.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  R.  a.  ruga,  which  is  a  hybrid 
between  R.  arvensis  and  R.  Indica  odorata,  and  has  the  climbing  habit  and 
vigorous  growth  of  one  parent,  with  the  large  fragrant  flowers  of  the  other. 
There  are  20  varieties  of  R.  sempervirens,  all  decidedly  climbers,  and  nearly 
evergreen ;  making  long,  slender,  graceful  shoots,  though  not  with  an  equal 
degree  of  vigour  to  those  produced  by  the  varieties  of  R.  arvensis.  They  are 
all  quite  hardy,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  their 
flowers.  The  triomphe  de  Bollwyller  is  a  hybrid  between  R.  sempervirens 
and  R.  Indica  odorata,  and  has  large  fragrant  flowers.  On  this  division 
Mr.  Rivers  observes  :  "  It  will  be  something  of  a  novelty  to  apply  climbing 
roses  as  underwood,  but  I  know  of  no  plant  so  eligible  for  elegant  under- 
growth, in  a  wilderness  near  pleasure-grounds,  as  the  varieties  of  R.  sem- 
pervirens :  they  grow  in  every  description  of  soil  with  great  luxuriance ; 
under  the  shade  of  trees  they  are  nearly  evergreen  ;  and,  with  their  beauti- 
fully shaped  and  delicately  coloured  flowers,  are  calculated  to  form  the 
prettiest  mass  of  undergrowth  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  They  grow  with 
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increased  vigour  when  their  shoots  are  prostrate;  and,  if  a  large  space  is 
required  to  be  covered  with  them,  they  may  be  planted  thin,  and  the  ends 
of  the  most  vigorous  shoots  laid  in  the  ground :  in  a  few  years,  by  these 
means,  acres  of  ground  may  be  covered  with  them.  On  standards  with 
short  stems  they  make  very  ornamental  plants  for  lawns :  if  they  grow 
luxuriantly,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  will  descend,  and,  if  not  shortened,  will 
produce,  the  following  season,  corymbs  of  flowers  at  every  bud,  forming  a 
dome-shaped  mass  having  a  fine  effect."  (Cat.,  p.  12.)  They  have,  also,  a 
fine  effect  trained  en  pyramide  against  a  slight  wooden  or  wire  frame.  The 
varieties  of  R.  multiflora,  12  in  number,  are  all  distinguished  by  the  fringed 
stipules  to  their  leaves,  already  described  p.  774.  The  original  species  is 
tender,  requiring  a  south  wall ;  but  several  of  the  varieties  which  have  been 
produced  by  hybridisation  are  quite  hardy.  The  Boursault  roses,  Mr.  Rivers 
observes,  are  all  subvarieties  of  R.  Boursault«,  which  he  calls  a  variety  of  R. 
alpma,  and  the  only  one  "  thought  worthy  of  cultivation."  These  roses  may 
be  easily  distinguished  by  their  long,  purplish-red,  and  nearly  thornless  shoots, 
which  are  often  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  long  in  one  season.  There  are  9  varieties. 
Besides  the  above  great  divisions,  there  are  several  climbing  roses,  which 
could  not  be  classed  under  them.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are,  R. 
Bankszce  white  and  yellow,  R.  sinica,  R.  Clara,  R.  indica  major,  and  the 
climbing  Provence.  For  the  above  remarks  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Rivers,  jun. 

Rosa  indica,  or  China  Roses,  70  sorts.  "  From  six  to  eight  months  in  the 
year,  the  roses  in  this  division  form  bright  ornaments  to  our  gardens : 
many  of  the  robust  varieties  make  beautiful  standards.  They  are  all  quite 
hardy,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  most  brilliant  colours  :  others  of  the 
purest  white.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more  double  flowers  have  a  peculiar 
delicate  blush,  unlike  any  other  rose." 

~Rbsa  indica  odordta,  or  Tea-scented  China  Roses,  51  sorts.  "  These  are 
China  roses  having  a  strong  odour  of  tea :  they  are  seminal  varieties  of  the 
old  blush  tea-scented  rose  (R.  indica  odorata),  and  of  R.  ochroleuca,  or  the 
yellow  China  rose.  They  are  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  preceding  sec- 
_£ion  as  to  cold  in  winter,  and  also  in  their  flowers,  as  they  seem  to  require 
the  warm  dewy  nights  of  August  and  September  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection. In  hot  weather,  in  June  and  July,  they  are  very  fleeting,  as  their 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  delicate  texture,  soon  fading  in  sunny  weather. 
They  require  careful  cultivation,  and  must  have  a  raised  border  against  a 
south,  south-east,  or  west  wall.  This  border  should  be  a  compost  of  rotten 
manure  or  leaves,  light  loam,  and  sand,  equal  parts,  and  raised  about  18  in. 
above  the  surface.  When  grown  as  low  standards,  they  are  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful :  but  they  should  be  taken  up  in  November,  and  their  roots  laid  in 
mould  in  a  shed,  as  our  sharp  winters  would  injure  them,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  blooming  in  perfection  if  left  exposed." 

Miniature,  or  dwarf,  China  Roses,  from  Rosa  Lawrenceana,  16  sorts.  "  Some 
of  these  are  known  as  fairy  roses ;  and  they  indeed  deserve  the  appellation : 
they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  planting  on  rockwork  ;  their  minute  and 
vivid  flowers  having  an  excellent  effect  in  such  situations.  In  the  cool  autum- 
nal months,  they  bloom  in  great  perfection." 

Noisette  Roses,  66  sorts.  "  These  have  resulted  from  a  happy  intermixture 
of  the  China  rose  with  the  old  musk  rose,  and  from  it  we  have  the  annexed 
numerous  varieties,  partaking  in  a  pleasing  manner  of  both  parents  :  in  many, 
the  clustered  habit  and  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  musk  rose  prevails;  in  others, 
the  perfume  and  magnificent  flowers  of  the  tea-scented  roses  are  apparent : 
together  forming  a  most  elegant  section.  Some  of  the  clusters  of  flowers  are 
so  large  as  to  have  60  to  80  in  one  corymb.  The  constant  succession  of 
flowers,  till  the  chills  of  November  prevent  the  opening  of  the  buds,  makes 
them  highly  interesting  :  they  are  all  very  hardy,  and,  as  standards,  seem  to 
show  their  varied  characters  with  better  effect  than  as  dwarfs  :  they  are  also 
well  adapted  for  rose  pillars,  as  their  shoots  are  long  and  flexible." 
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Ulle  de  Bourbon  Roses,  38  sorts.  "  This  is  a  most  beautiful  section, 
scarcely  known  in  this  country.  The  original,  or  common,  Hie  de  Bourbon 
rose  was  sent  to  France,  in  1822,  from  the  Mauritius,  by  the  brother  of  M. 
Noisette,  a  nurseryman  at  Paris.  It  is  semidouble,  and  seems  to  have  the 
characters  of  a  distinct  species.  It  bears  seeds  in  great  profusion  ;  but,  though 
thousands  of  seedlings  have  been  raised,  the  produce  of  good  varieties  has 
been  but  in  small  proportion  to  the  bad.  Like  the  China  roses,  of  which  they 
have  been  considered  a  division,  they  are  perpetual  bloomers ;  but  they  have 
a  luxuriance  and  gracefulness  quite  their  own.  The  perfect  and  elegant  form 
of  their  flowers,  the  extremely  delicate  tints  in  some,  and  vivid  rose-colour  in 
others,  will  soon  establish  them  in  the  favour  of  the  rose  amateur :  as  stan- 
dards, they  grow  most  luxuriantly,  are  quite  hardy,  and  bloom  in  greater 
perfection  late  in  autumn  than  any  other  perpetual  rose." 

Musk  Rows,  10  sorts.  "  These  are  interesting  from  their  powerful  fra- 
grance and  autumnal  flowering.  The  old  white  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  English  gardens." 

Macartney  Roses  and  TCosa  microphylla,  10  sorts.  "  Most  of  the  annexed 
varieties  of  this  interesting  section  are  novelties.  From  their  evergreen,  shin- 
ing, neat  foliage,  and  elegant  growth,  they  are  quite  worthy  a  place  in  the 
garden  of  the  rose  amateur.  In  cold  soils,  they  will  require  a  warm  situation 
and  raised  border:  but  they  are  much  hardier  worked  on  the  dog  rose;  and, 
as  half  standards,  are  beautiful ;  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  standard  tea- 
scented  roses." 

Sweet  Briar,  17  sorts. 

Scotch  Roses,  27  sorts.  "  These  are  all  derived  from  the  R.  spinosissima, 
or  wild  rose  of  Scotland ;  and  they  form  so  gay  an  assemblage  among  May 
flowers,  that  a  clump  or  border  ought  to  be  devoted  to  them  in  every  flower- 
garden.  The  shape  of  the  flower  is  peculiar  and  similar,  being  nearly 
globular." 

Miscellaneous  Roses,  sold  at  21.  IQs.  per  100,  in  pairs  ;  101  sorts. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  also  given  a  synopsis  of  variegated  roses,  consisting  of  42 
sorts.  He  adds  that  the  sections  "  of  roses  are  now  so  well  defined,  that 
each  ought  to  have  its  department :  a  clump  of  hybrids,  for  their  gorgeous 
colours  in  June  and  July ;  of  perpetuals,  for  their  fragrance  in  the  autumnal 
months  ;  of  Noisettes,  for  their  elegance  and  abundance  of  flowers  ;  of  Scotch 
roses,  for  their  precocity  and  humble  growth ;  and  of  climbing  roses,  for  pillars, 
which  should  be  planted  in  a  very  rich  soil,  as  they  will  then  put  forth  strong 
central  branches,  of  8  ft.  or  10ft.  in  length,  which,  when  fastened  to  the 
stakes,  will  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  lateral  blooming  shoots  for  many  sea- 
sons. Climbing  roses  will  cover  a  sloping  bank,  as  their  flexible  branches 
can  be  pegged  to  the  ground  in  any  direction,  and  will  form  a  beautiful  carpet 
of  foliage  and  flowers ;  the  dark  crimson  and  white  varieties  blending  with 
peculiar  elegance.  The  perpetual,  He  de  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  roses,  from 
their  vigorous  habits  and  tendency  to  flower,  may  be  made  fine  objects  for 
ornamenting  halls,  &c.,  during  the  autumnal  months;  for  this  purpose,  they 
should  be  put  into  large  pots,  and  well  furnished  with  surface  manure,  and 
plenty  of  water  in  summer :  their  blossoms  ought,  also,  to  be  cut  offjust  before 
expansion.  The  crimson  perpetual  rose  may  also  be  forced  with  fine  effect. 
*  The  pots  (twenty-fours  of  the  London  potteries,  Sin.  deep,  7£ in.  over) 
must  be  plunged  in  the  natural  soil  to  the  rims,  a  deep  frame  placed  over 
them,  and  the  heat  kept  up  with  linings  of  hot  dung,'  giving  air  as  required. 
This  fine  autumnal  rose,  when  forced,  and  blooming  in  March  or  April,  is 
most  beautiful :  its  too  short  flower  stalks  are  lengthened  by  this  mode  of 
culture;  its  flowers  are  erect  (unlike  many  other  forced  roses),  and  lose  none 
of  their  colour  or  fragrance  by  the  excitement  they  have  undergone.  For  all 
these  purposes"  Mr.  Rivers  adds,  "  roses  should  be  *  worked '  on  the  dog  rose 
stock,  as  its  vigorous  and  easily  excitable  habit  are  quite  necessary  to  bring  the 
plants  into  a  fit  condition  for  forcing." 

Geography.  The  rose,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
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every  country  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 
It  extends  from  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  from  Kamtschatka 
to  Bengal  and  China.  In  North  America,  it  ranges  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  mountains  of  Mexico ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  South  America,  or  in 
Australia.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley  (Ros.  Monog.,  p.  29.),  the  species 
are  all  included  between  70°  and  20°  north  latitude,  except  R.  Monte- 
ziimce,  from  Mexico,  which  is  found  in  19°  north  latitude,  at  an  elevation 
of  more  than  9300ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  18  species,  or  sorts, 
are  natives  of  Russia  and  the  adjacent  countries;  5  are  common  both  to 
Europe  and  Asia;  15  have  been  found  in  China;  and  6  in  the  north 
of  India.  Europe  has  25  species,  of  which  five  sixths  are  found  be- 
tween the  limits  of  40°  and  50°  north  latitude.  "  To  the  south  of  this 
range,  they  decrease  in  number  much  more  rapidly  than  to  the  north. 
Britain,  which  lies  just  without  its  northern  limits,  has  10  species,  Den- 
mark 7,  and  Holland  13;  whilst  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant,  which 
bear  nearly  the  same  relation  to  it  on  the  south,  only  4  species  have  been 
observed.  Many  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  as  R.  reversa,  R.  myria- 
cantha,  R.  hibernica,  and  R.  involiita ;  others  to  countries,  as  the  R.  majalis 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  R.  glutinosa  of  the  Levant.  Some  few 
are  only  confined  by  the  extreme  limits  of  the  genus :  thus  R.  spinosissima 
is  alike  common  to  the  dreary  wilds  of  Iceland,  and  to  the  sultry  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  R.  canina  grows  from  the  confines  of  Anger- 
mania  in  Sweden,  to  the  most  southern  regions  of  Europe,  thence  extending 
into  Egypt. 

"  In  the  north  of  Africa  are  2  species  peculiar  to  that  country ;  and  2 
others  common  to  it  and  Europe.  14  species  have  been  found  in  North 
America;  none  of  which,  except  R.  Montezumtf?  and  R.  stricta,  have  much 
general  resemblance  to  European  roses.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
the  R.  laevigata  of  the  woods  of  Georgia  is  so  similar  to  the  R.  sinica  of 
China,  as  not  to  be  immediately  distinguishable  from  it."  (LindL  Monog., 
introd.  p.  30.) 

The  rose,  in  a  wild  state,  is  more  frequently  found  on  soils  that  are  dry  and 
free,  than  on  such  as  are  moist  and  tenacious ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
climbing  kinds,  it  is  more  common  among  bushes  of  its  own  height,  than  in 
woods ;  thus  indicating  to  the  cultivator  that  it  ought  neither  to  be  altogether 
exposed  to  the  sun,  nor  entirely  excluded  from  its  rays.  In  the  north  of 
Europe,  wild  roses  have  always  single  flowers ;  but  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  roses  with  double  flowers  growing  spontaneously  in  the  fields, 
woods,  and  meadows. 

History.  The  rose  is  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers  of  antiquity  as  an 
object  of  culture.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  double  rose,  and  Solomon  of  the 
rose  of  Sharon,  and  of  the  plantations  of  roses  at  Jericho.  Theophrastus 
tells  us  that  the  hundred-leaved  rose  grew,  in  his  time,  on  Mount  Pangseus ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  (Isle  of  Roses)  received  its  name  from 
the  culture  of  roses  carried  on  there.  Pliny  mentions  several  sorts  of  roses 
which  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans;  and  that  those  of  Praeneste,  Campania, 
Miletus,  and  Cyrene  were  the  most  celebrated. 

The  Praeneste  roses  are  thought  by  Thory,  De  Leuze,  and  other  French 
authors,  to  belong  to  the  species  .Kosa  damascena,  No.  35.  fig.  490.  p.  759. ; 
those  of  Campania  to  Rossi  centifolia,  No.  36.  fig.  491.  p.  760.;  and 
those  of  Miletus  to  Rosa  gallica,  No.  37.  fig.  493.  p.  760.  Pliny  says 
nothing  in  the  way  of  description  of  the  roses  of  Praeneste ;  but  they  are,  no 
doubt,  those  referred  to  by  Virgil,  as  "  biferique  rosaria  Paesti,"  the  twice- 
bearing  roses  of  Pa?stum,  a  village  of  Latium,  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome. 
Of  the  roses  of  Campania,  Pliny  says  that  they  have  a  hundred  leaves,  and 
that  they  are  found  in  Campania  in  Italy,  and  about  Philippi  in  Greece. 
They  do  not  grow  naturally,  he  adds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi, 
but  they  were  brought  there  from  Mount  Pangaeus,  which  is  not  far  thence, 
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and  which  produces  roses  that  have  a  great  number  of  leaves.  The  rose 
of  Miletus  is  recognised  as  If.  gallica,  the  rose  de  Provins  of  the  French 
authors,  from  the  character  given  it  by  Pliny,  of  having  the  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  red,  with  not  more  than  a  dozen  petals. 

The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  known  either  the  yellow  rose  or 
the  white  rose;  at  least,  neither  of  these  are  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  or 
Pliny,  unless  we  except  those  which  the  latter  calls  the  roses  of  Alabanda,  in 
Caria,  which  had  the  petals  whitish. 

Roses  were  more  highly  prized  by  the  Romans  than  any  other  flowers ;  and 
they  had  even  attained  to  the  luxury  of  forcing  them.  Under  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  the  Egyptians  thought  of  offering  to  that  emperor's  court,  as  a 
magnificent  present,  roses  in  the  middle  of  winter ;  but  this  the  Romans 
smiled  at,  so  abundant  were  roses  in  Rome  at  that  season.  In  every  street, 
says  Martial,  the  odour  of  spring  is  breathed,  and  garlands  of  flowers,  freshly 
gathered,  are  displayed.  "  Send  us  corn,  Egyptians  !  and  we  will  send  you 
roses."  (Mart.,  vi.  80.)  The  Roman  physicians  determined  the  kinds  of 
plants  proper  to  be  admitted  into  the  floral  crowns  put  on  the  heads  of 
the  great  men  whom  it  was  designed  to  honour  at  festivals ;  and  these  were, 
the  parsley,  the  ivy,  the  myrtle,  and  the  rose,  which  were  all  considered 
as  antidotes  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  vapours  of  wine.  Rose  trees  were 
employed,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  to  decorate  tombs ;  and 
instances  are  given  of  rose  gardens  being  bequeathed  by  their  proprietors,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  flowers  to  cover  their  graves.  An  old  inscription 
found  at  Ravenna,  and  another  at  Milan,  prove  this  custom,  which  is  also 
alluded  to  by  Propertius  and  other  poets.  The  bitterest  curses  were  impre- 
cated against  those  who  dared  to  violate  these  sacred  plantations.  Some- 
times the  dying  man  ordered  that  his  heirs  should  meet  every  year,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  to  dine  together  near  his  tomb,  and  to  crown 
it  with  roses  gathered  from  his  sepulchral  plantation.  The  first  Roman 
Christians  disapproved  of  the  employment  of  flowers,  either  at  feasts  or  on 
tombs,  because  they  were  so  used  by  the  pagans.  Tertullian  wrote  a  book 
against  the  employment  of  garlands  ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  did  not 
think  it  right  that  kings  should  be  crowned  with  roses,  as  our  Saviour  was 
crowned  with  thorns. 

Of  the  history  of  the  rose,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Tournefort,  when  botany  became  a  science,  very  little  is  known ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  dark  ages  they  were  held  in  esteem  by  all  who 
could  procure  them.  When  Saladin  took  Jerusalem,  in  1128,  he  would  not 
enter  the  mosque  of  the  Temple,  then  converted  into  a  church  by  the  Chris- 
tians, till  the  walls  had  been  thoroughly  washed  and  purified  with  rose-water. 
It  is  added,  that  500  camels  were  employed  to  convey  this  water,  and  that  even 
these  were  hardly  found  sufficient;  a  tale,  as  Thory  observes,  worthy  of  the 
East.  Voltaire  says,  that,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II., 
in  1453,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  washed  with  rose-water  in  a  similar 
manner,  before  it  was  converted  into  a  mosque.  We  read  in  the  History 
of  the  Mogul  Empire,  by  Father  Catron,  that  the  celebrated  Princess  Nour- 
mahal  filled  an  entire  canal  with  rose-water,  upon  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  sailing  along  with  the  Great  Mogul.  The  heat  of  the  sun  disengaged  the 
essential  oil  from  the  rose-water :  this  was  observed  floating  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  and  thus  was  made  the  discovery  of  the  essence,  otto,  or  attar, 
of  roses.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  carry  large  vessels  filled  with  rose- 
water  to  baptisms.  Bayle  relates,  upon  this  subject,  that  at  the  birth  of 
Ronsard,  his  nurse,  in  the  way  to  church,  let  him  fall  upon  a  heap  of  flowers  ; 
and  that  at  this  instant  the  woman  who  held  the  vessel  of  rose-water  poured 
it  upon  the  infant.  All  this,  says  Bayle,  has  been  since  regarded  as  a  happy 
omen  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  his  poems  would  one  day  be  held  !  Roses 
were  often,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  worn  by  the  cavaliers  at  tournaments,  as  an 
emblem  of  their  devotion  to  love  and  beauty. 

In  1503,  Ludovico  Verthema,  who  had  travelled  in  the  East,  observes  that 
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Taessa  was  particularly  celebrated  for  roses,  and  that  he  saw  a  great  quantity 
of  these  flowers  at  Calicut.  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  1686,  found  the  gardens  01 
the  Persians  without  "  parterres,  labyrinths,  and  other  ornaments  of  Euro- 
pean gardens,  but  filled  with  lilies,  peach  trees,  and  roses ;  and  all  modern 
travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  flower  is  held  in  the 
East.  Sir  William  Ouseley  tells  us,  in  his  Travels  in  Persia  in  1819,  that 
when  he  entered  the  flower-garden  belonging  to  the  governor  of  the  castle 
near  Fassa,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  roses  ;  and  Jackson,  in  his  Journey,  &c., 
says  that  the  roses  of  the  Sinan  Nile,  or  Garden  of  the  Nile,  are  unequalled ; 
and  mattresses  are  made  of  their  leaves  for  men  of  rank  to  recline  on.  Buck- 
ingham speaks  of  the  rose  plantations  of  Damascus,  as  occupying  an  area  01 
many  acres  about  three  miles  from  that  city :  but  we  have  said  so  much  on 
the  gardens  of  Syria  and  Persia,  and  of  the  roses  forming  a  conspicuous 
article  of  culture  in  them,  in  the  historical  part  of  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 
dening^ that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  the  subject  here,  farther  than  to  give  the 
following  quotation  from  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Travels :  — 

"  On  my  first  entering  this  bower  of  fairy  land,"  says  this  gentleman, 
speaking  of  the  garden  of  one  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Persia,  "  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  two  rose  trees  full  14  ft.  high,  laden  with  thousands  of 
flowers,  in  every  degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a  bloom  and  delicacy  of  scent 
that  imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  with  exquisite  perfume.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  in  no  country  in  the  world  does  the  rose  grow  in  such  perfection  as  in 
Persia ;  in  no  country  is  it  so  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives.  Their 
gardens  and  courts  are  crowded  by  its  plants,  their  rooms  ornamented  with 
vases  filled  with  its  gathered  branches,  and  every  bath  strewed  with  the  full- 
blown flowers,  plucked  with  the  ever-replenished  stems But,  in  this 

delicious  garden  of  Negaaristan,  the  eye  and  the  smell  are  not  the  only  senses 
regaled  by  the  presence  of  the  rose :  the  ear  is  enchanted  by  the  wild  and 
beautiful  notes  of  multitudes  of  nightingales,  whose  warblings  seem  to  increase 
in  melody  and  softness  with  the  unfolding  of  their  favourite  flowers.  Here, 
indeed,  the  stranger  is  more  powerfully  reminded  that  he  is  in  the  genuine 
country  of  the  nightingale  and  the  rose."  (Persia  in  Miniature,  vol.  iii.) 

At  marriages  and  other  festivities,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  guests  wore 
chaplets  of  roses.  The  author  of  the  romance  of  Perce  Forest,  describing 
an  entertainment,  says,  "  Every  person  wore  a  chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head. 
The  constable  of  France,  and,  probably,  other  great  officers  at  other  courts, 
when  he  waited  on  the  king  at  dinner,  had  one  of  these  crowns.  Women, 
when  they  took  the  veil,  and  when  they  married,  were  thus  adorned.  War- 
riors wore  their  helmets  encircled  with  these  flowers,  as  appears  from  their 
monumental  figures.  This  fondness  of  our  ancestors  for  this  fragrant  and 
elegant  flower,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  they  applied  it,  explains  a  par- 
ticular, that,  at  first  sight,  seems  somewhat  whimsical,  which  is,  the  bushels  of 
roses  sometimes  paid  by  vassals  to  their  lords."  (Histoire  de  la  Vie  Privee  des 
Francois,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.) 

In  Britain,  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  rose  occurs  in  Chaucer,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  33.),  there  is  evidence  of  the  rose 
having  been  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes ;  and  of  the  water  distilled 
from  it  being  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  to  wash  the 
hands  at  meals ;  a  custom  still  preserved  in  some  of  our  colleges,  and  also  in 
many  of  the  public  halls  within  the  city  of  London. 

Among  the  new  year's  gifts  presented  to  Queen  Mary  in  1556,  was  a  bottle 
of  roose  (rose)  water,  a  loaf  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  (  Nicholas  Illustra- 
tions, note  by  T.  G.  C.)  ;  and,  in  1570,  we  find  among  the  items  in  the  account 
of  a  dinner  of  Lord  Leycester,  when  he  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  3  oz.  of  rose-water. 

In  an  account  of  a  grant  by  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  (18  Queen 
Elizabeth,  20th  March,  1576,)  to  Christopher  (afterwards  Sir  Christopher) 
Hatton,  of  great  part  of  Ely  House,  Holborn,  for  twenty-one  years,  the 
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tenant  covenants  to  pay,  on  Midsummer-day,  a  red  rose  for  the  gate-house 
and  garden  ;  and  for  the  ground  (fourteen  acres),  ten  loads  of  hay,  and  10/. 
per  annum  ;  the  bishop  reserving  to  himself  and  successors  free  access  through 
the  gate-house,  for  walking  in  the  gardens,  and  gathering  twenty  bushels  of 
ro-^'s  yearly.  (Malcob***  London,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  231 — 237.)  On  this  grant, 
Sir  Thomas  G.  Culltim  observes,  that  this  deed  affords  us  a  pleasing  instance 
of  relaxation  of  feudal  tyranny ;  the  old  manorial  lords  generally  clogging 
their  grants  of  land  with  oppressive  services.  In  the  same  light  we  should 
consider  the  jocular  tenures  by  which  several  manors,  or  parcels  of  land,  were 
formerly  holden.  (Cullum's  Ilawstcad,  2d  edit.  p.  1 18.)  In  1597,  we  find  Gerard 
speaking  of  the  damask  rose,  or  rose  of  Damascus,  and  the  cinnamon  rose,  as 
common  in  English  gardens.  Hakluyt  says  that  the  rose  of  Damascus  was 
brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Linaker,  physician  to  Henry  VII. ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Sir  Richard  Weston,  who  wrote  in  1645,  says,"  We  have  red  roses  from 
France."  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  keeper  of  the  robes  and  jewels  at 
Whitehall,  amongst  a  variety  of  other  offices,  had  separate  salaries  allowed 
him,  "  for  fire  to  air  the  hot-houses,  40s.  by  the  year; "  and  "  for  digging  and 
setting  of  roses  in  the  Spring  Gardens,  40s.  by  the  year."  (History  of  the  First 
Fourteen  Years  of  King  James.  T.  G.  C.)  As,  during  the  middle  ages,  roses 
were  in  use  in  the  festivals  of  the  church  throughout  Europe,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  would  be  generally  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  the 
priories  and  other  religious  establishments.  The  moss  rose  was  brought  to 
England  from  Holland  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Very  little  faith  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  assertions  of  persons  ignorant  of  gardening  and  botany,  as 
to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  particular  plants;  as  a  proof  of  which  may 
be  given  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Madame  de  Genlis,  when  she  was  in  Eng- 
land, saw  the  moss  rose  for  the  first  time  in  her  life;  and,  when  she  returned, 
took  a  plant  with  her  to  Paris,  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  France ;  though 
the  fact  is,  that  it  was  originated  in  Provence.  The  musk  rose,  Hakluyt  tells 
us,  in  1592,  was  first  obtained  from  Italy;  and  it  also  was  common  in  the  time 
of  Gerard.  The  single  yellow  rose  was  known  to  Gerard,  but  not  the  double, 
which,  Parkinson  informs  us,  as  noticed  p.  757.,  was  brought  to  England 
from  Syria  before  1629.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  roses,  the  China  rose 
(R.  indica),  was  first  introduced  in  1789  ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  created 
a  revolution  in  the  culture  of  roses,  by  the  innumerable  varieties  which  have 
been  raised  between  it,  the  deep  red  China  rose  (R.  semperflorens),  intro- 
duced the  same  year,  and  the  European  roses. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  great  use  of  the  cultivated  rose,  in  all  countries 
where  it  is  grown,  is  as  a  floriferous  shrub ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  cultivated 
for  the  uses  to  which  its  flowers  are  applied  in  medicine  and  domestic 
economy  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Asia.  In  Syria,  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial ;  and, 
indeed,  the  aboriginal  name  of  that  country,  Suristan,  is  said  to  signify  the 
Land  of  Roses.  The  rose  plantations  of  Damascus,  those  of  Cashmere,  of 
the  Barbary  coast,  and  of  Fayoum  in  Upper  Egypt,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned as  cultivated  for  making  the  attar,  or  essence,  of  roses  from  their 
flowers.  In  France,  the  rose  de  Provins  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Marne, 
about  60  miles  south-east  of  Paris ;  and  also  at  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  near 
Paris,  for  products  of  a  similar  nature.  In  Britain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  large  towns,  and  in  many  private  gardens,  the 
flowers  are  gathered  for  making  rose-water,  or  drying  as  perfumes.  The 
various  preparations  from  the  flowers  are,  the  dried  petals,  rose-water,  vinegar 
of  roses,  spirit  of  roses,  conserve  of  roses,  honey  of  roses,  oil  of  roses,  and 
attar,  otto,  butter,  or  essence,  of  roses.  After  making  some  general  remarks, 
we  shall  notice  the  mode  of  preparing  each  of  these  articles. 

The  kind  of  rose  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes,  in  Syria,  is  generally 
said  to  be  the  damask,  or  Damascus,  species ;  but,  according  to  Langles 
(Recherches  surla  Decouverte  de  la  Rose,  &c.),  it  is  the  musk  rose  from  which 
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the  essence  known  as  attar  is  procured.  This  rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
not  so  double  as  those  of  many  others,  also  flowers  later  than  most  of  the 
sorts.  According  to  Desfontaines  and  Langles,  it  is  cultivated  extensively 
near  Tunis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  African  cities  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Fayoum  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  also  in  Persia  and  in  India. 
The  hundred-leaved  rose  is  the  variety  most  commonly  grown,  both  in  France 
and  England,  for  its  petals.  The  rose  de  Provins,  however,  is  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  on  account,  according  to  Bosc,  of  its 
tonic  and  astringent  properties,  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of 
most  other  roses,  which  are  all  more  or  less  laxative  or  purgative.  According 
to  an  analysis  of  the  petals  of  the  rose  de  Provins  (R.  gallica),  as  grown  in  the 
extensive  plantations  of  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  cer- 
tain gallic  acid  and  tannin,  which  accounts  for  their  medical  properties.  The 
petals  of  this  rose  are  also  the  only  ones  that  increase  in  fragrance  in  drying ; 
all  the  other  sorts  being  much  less  fragrant  when  dry,  than  when  in  a 
recent  state. 

The  petals  of  roses  ought  always  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  flower  is 
fully  expanded ;  and  the  gathering  should  never  be  deferred  till  it  has  begun  to 
fade ;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  petals  are  not  only  discoloured,  but 
weakened  in  their  medical  properties.  They  should  be  immediately  separated 
from  the  calyx,  and  the  claws  of  the  petals  pinched  off;  they  are  then  dried 
in  the  shade,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm,  or  by  a  stove  in  a  room,  if  the 
season  is  humid ;  care  being  taken,  in  either  case,  not  to  spread  them  on  the 
ground,  but  on  a  platform  raised  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  it. 

The  drying  should  be  conducted  expeditiously ;  because  it  has  been  found 
that  slowly  dried  petals  do  not  exhale  nearly  so  much  odour  as  those  which 
have  been  dried  quickly  ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  hay,  sweet  herbs,  and 
odoriferous  vegetables  generally.  After  the  petals  are  dried,  they  are  freed 
from  any  sand,  dust,  or  eggs  of  insects,  which  may  adhere  to  them,  by  shaking 
them,  and  rubbing  them  gently  in  a  fine  sieve.  After  this,  the  petals  are  put 
into  close  vessels,  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  and  which  are  kept  in  a  dry 
airy  situation.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  free  the  rose  petals  entirely  from 
the  eggs  of  insects,  they  are  taken  out  of  these  vessels  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  placed  in  sieves,  rubbed,  cleaned,  and  replaced.  Parmentier  states  that 
the  petals  of  red  roses  keep  longer  than  those  of  white  ones.  At  one  time, 
the  dried  petals  of  the  roses  of  Provins  were  so  celebrated,  that,  according  to 
Pomel  (JERgtoire  des  Drogues),  they  were  sent  as  far  as  India  ;  and  M.  Opois, 
apothecary  of  Provins,  who  has  written  a  dissertation  upon  the  roses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  affirms  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
a  superior  mode  of  cultivation,  the  roses  'of  Provins  are  more  fragrant  when 
dry,  and  better  adapted  for  medicinal  purposes,  than  any  others  whatever. 
Desfontaines  asserts  that  apothecaries  employ  both  pale  and  red  roses ;  and 
that  the  petals  of  the  Provins,  of  the  hundred-leaved  damask,  and  of  the  com- 
mon damask,  are  used  by  them  indifferently. 

Rose-water  is  distilled  from  the  petals  of  pale  roses,  in  preference  to  deep 
red  ones,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  ami,  in  France,  those  of  the 
musk  rose  are  preferred  when  they  can  be  obtained.  This  product  of  the 
rose  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  to  Avicenna, 
among  the  Arabs,  A.  D.  980.  It  is  more  or  less  in  use,  in  every  civilised 
country,  for  the  toilette,  and  on  occasions  of  festivals  and  religious  cere- 
monies. It  is  still  used  at  the  feasts  of  the  corporate  bodies'  of  the  city  of 
London.  Medicinally,  it  is  applied  to  sore  eyes,  either  alone,  or  with  Gou- 
lard's extract,  or  other  medicines. 

Vinegar  of  Roses  is  made  by  simply  infusing  dried  rose  petals  in  the  best 
distilled  vinegar.  It  is  chiefly  used  on  the  Continent,  for  curing  headachs 
produced  by  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun.  For  this  pur- 
pose, cloths,  or  linen  rags,  moistened  with  the  vinegar,  are  applied  to  the 
head,  and  left  there  till  they  are  dried  by  evaporation. 

Spirit  of  Roses  is  procured  by  distilling  rose  petals  in  sand  heat,  with  a 
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small  quantity  of  spirits  of  \vinc.  This  produces  a  very  fragrant  spirit,  which, 
mixed  with  sugar,  makes  the  liqueur  known  in  France  by  the.name  of  I'huUc 
dc  rose;  it  also  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  liqueur  called  parfait  amour. 

Cnnxt-rrf  <if  Roses  is  prepared  by  bruising  in  a  mortar  the  petals  with  their 
weight  of  sugar,  till  the  whole  forms  a  homogeneous  mass.  In  the  earlier 
ages,  when,  according  to  Hosembourg,  in  his  Jutfary  <>/'///<•  Roue  (published  in 
1631),  the  rose  was  a  specific  against  every  disease,  this  conserve  was  thought 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  a  cold.  It  was  much  in  use  in  the  time  of  Gerard, 
and  is  still  employed  in  the  composition  of  electuaries,  and  many  other 
medicines. 

Honey  of  Roses  is  made  by  beating  up  fresh  rose  leaves  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water  ;  and,  after  filtering  the  mass,  boiling  the  pure  liquor  with 
honey.  This  was  formerly  much  in  use  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  for  sore 
throats. 

Oil  of  Hoses  is  obtained  by  bruising  fresh  rose  petals,  mixing  them  with  four 
times  their  weight  of  olive  oil,  and  leaving  them  in  a  sand  heat  for  two  days. 
If  the  red  rose  de  Provins  be  used,  the  oil  is  said  to  imbibe  no  odour ;  but,  if 
the  petals  of  pale  roses  be  employed,  it  becomes  perfumed.  This  preparation 
was  celebrated  among  the  ancients.  Pliny  says  that,  according  to  Homer,  roses 
were  macerated  for  their  oil  in  the  time  of  the  Trojans.  The  oil  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  hair,  and  is  generally  sold  in  perfumers'  shops,  both  in  France 
and  England,  under  the  name  of  Chuile  antique  de  rose. 

Essence,  Attar,  Otto,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Butter,  of  Roses,  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  different  preparations  from  this  flower ;  and  forms 
an  object  of  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  in  Syria,  in  Persia,  in  India, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  In  England,  it  is  usually  called  otto  of 
roses,  a  corruption  of  the  word  attar,  which,  in  Arabic,  signifies  perfume. 
This  essence  has  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  only  becomes  liquid  in  the 
very  warmest  weather.  It  is  preserved  in  small  flasks,  and  is  so  powerful, 
that  touching  it  with  the  point  of  a  pin  will  bring  away  enough  to  scent  a 
pocket-handkerchief  for  two  or  three  days.  The  discovery  of  the  essence  of 
roses  dates  from  the  year  1612,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  mother- 
in-law  of  the  Great  Mogul,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  p.  785.  The 
essence  is  still  procured  almost  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  when 
first  discovered ;  viz.  by  collecting  the  drops  of  oil  which  float  on  the  surface 
of  vessels  filled  with  rose  water,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  and  then 
congealing  it  by  cold. 

Roses  give  more  or  less  of  this  oil  according  to  their  kind,  and  the  climate 
and  soil  in  which  they  have  been  cultivated.  The  musk  rose  is  considered  the 
best,  and  the  climate  and  soil  of  Cashmere  the  most  favourable ;  the  otto  of 
roses  procured  from  Persia  is  next  in  estimation  to  that  of  Cashmere ;  and  that 
of  Syria,  and  that  of  the  Barbary  states,  are  considered  to  be  of  very  inferior 
quality.  The  manner  of  making  the  otto  of  roses  in  Cashmere  is  given  by 
Dr.  Donald  Monro,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Edinl)iirgh,  vol.  i. 
p.  12.,  published  in  1790.  The  petals  of  the  roses  are  put  into  a  wooden 
vessel  along  with  pure  water,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  oily  particles,  being  disengaged  by  the  heat,  float  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  whence  they  are  sucked  up,  from  time  to  time,  by  applying  to 
them  some  very  fine  dry  cotton  wool.  From  this  \\ool  the  oil  is  pressed  into 
little  bottles,  which  are  immediately  afterwards  sealed  hermetically.  The 
quantity  of  essence  obtained  from  100  Ib.  of  rose  petals  scarcely  amounts  to 
half  a  drachm. 

A  wretched  Substitute  for  Otto  of  Roses  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  apothe- 
caries of  Paris:  the  petals  of  A'osa  damascena,  No.  35.  p.  759.,  are  boiled  in  a 
large  caldron  of  water  along  with  as  much  hog's  lard  as  will  cover  its  surface 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  grease.  The  oil  of  the  rose  petals,  on  separating  from 
them  by  boiling,  unites  with  this  grease,  from  which  it  is  again  separated  by 
spirits  of  wine. 

A  Conserve  of  Roses  was  formerly  made  of  the  hips,  or  fruit,  when  ripe  and 
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mellowed  by  the  frost :  this  was  done  by  removing  the  seeds  and  chaffy  bristles 
which  line  the  inside  of  the  hip,  and  afterwards  beating  the  pulpy  matter  up  in 
a  mortar  with  sugar.  The  mossy  protuberance  frequently  seen  on  the  wild 
rose  and  the  sweet  briar  was  also  formerly  used  in  medicine;  but  it  is  now 
neglected.  It  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  the  Cynips  rosae,  and  other 
kindred  species  of  insects ;  and,  among  druggists,  was  known  by  the  Arabic 
name  of bedeguan 

For  culinary  and  confectionery  Purposes,  rose-water  is  in  much  demand. 
Very  good  tarts  are  also  made,  on  the  Continent,  of  the  conserve  of  the  hips, 
as  well  as  of  the  conserve  of  the  petals;  and  rose-buds  are  preserved  in  sugar, 
and  pickled  in  vinegar.  The  apple-bearing  rose  (.Kosa  villosa  pomifera) 
produces  the  largest  fruit  of  all,  and  is  the  best  adapted  for  preserving ;  but 
R.  systyla  and  R.  arvensis  are  said  by  Mr.  Joseph  Woods  (Lin.  Trans.)  to 
produce  fruit,  which,  thougli  of  a  smaller  size,  is  of  a  higher  flavour  than  that 
of  any  other  species.  (Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  of  Fruits,  edit.  1826,  p.  195.)  The 
employment  of  the  rose  in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  green  leaves  of  the  sweet  briar  are  sometimes,  on  the 
Continent,  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine,  to  communicate  to  it  a  fragrance ;  and 
they  are  commonly  used,  in  England,  to  put  into  cowslip  wine,  to  give  it  a 
flavour.  Tea  has  been  also  made  of  these  leaves ;  and  those  of  all  the  sorts, 
as  well  as  the  young  tender  shoots,  are  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  The  points  of  the  luxuriant  shoots  of  sweet  briar,  deprived  of  their 
bark  and  leaves,  and  cut  into  short  lengths,  are  sometimes  candied  like  the 
blanched  leaf-stalks  of  angelica  and  finocchio. 

The  Wood  of  the  Rose  is  very  hard  and  compact,  and  of  a  fine  grain  ;  and,  if 
it  could  be  procured  of  sufficient  dimensions,  it  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
box,  in  making  mathematical  instruments. 

Hedges  are  formed  both  of  the  wild  and  of  the  cultivated  rose;  but  they 
are  not  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  protection  and  enclosure,  from  their 
rambling  habit  of  growth,  the  large  space  they  occupy  when  unpruned,  and 
their  liability  to  become  naked  below  when  cut  in  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
occupy  only  the  space  allowed  to  a  hedge  of  hawthorn.  For  garden  hedges, 
however,  many  of  the  varieties  are  eligible,  and  more  especially  the  fasti- 
giate-growing  kinds ;  such  as  the  Rosa  indica,  which,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  forms  a  very  handsome  evergreen  hedge,  flowering  nearly  all  the 
year. 

Undergrowths  of  Roses.  Many  of  the  climbing  and  trailing  sorts,  and  par- 
ticularly the  evergreen  varieties  of  these,  are  well  adapted,  as  Mr.  Rivers  has 
observed  (p.  781.),  for  undergrowths  in  open  woods ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
timber  trees  should  not  be  so  close  as  to  touch  each  other  with  their  branches, 
and,  consequently,  to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  roses. 
These,  also,  should  be  allowed,  in  some  places,  to  climb  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  where  they  will  flower  profusely,  and,  in  a  few  years,  hang 
down ;  occasionally  forming  festoons  from  one  tree  to  another  in  a  man- 
ner singularly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  different  varieties  of  Rosa 
arvensis,  especially  the  Ayrshire  and  evergreen  roses,  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  We  have  seen  fine  examples  of  the  effect  of 
climbing  roses,  produced  in  some  neglected  parts  of  the  woods  at  Eastwell 
Park,  Pains  Hill,  Claremont,  and  more  particularly  at  Pepperharrow.  At 
Spring  Grove,  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  a  Siberian  variety  of  the  Rosa 
arvensis,  which  produced  a  singularly  rich  and  beautiful  effect  on  a  group  of 
tall  trees  near  the  house.  Mr.  Beckford  of  Fonthill  formed,  about  1804, 
in  his  woods,  several  acres  of  undergrowths  of  roses  of  the  very  choicest 
kinds ;  and  the  effect  was  extraordinary  (though  it  could  not  be  called  appro- 
priate), while  care  was  bestowed  upon  them ;  but,  no  sooner  was  the  place 
quitted  by  Mr.  Beckford,  in  1826,  and  the  plantation  neglected,  than  they 
began  to  be  choked  up  by  brambles,  and  other  plants  sown  by  the  birds,  and 
to  die  off,  till,  when  we  visited  the  scene  in  1833,  we  could  not  observe  a 
single  rose  remaining.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  441.) 
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When  verdant  Sculpture  or  Architecture  is  to  be  employed  in  gardens,  there 
are  very  few  plants  that  will  so  soon  cover  frame  work  as  the  evergreen 
climbing  roses  ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  over  ivy  of  producing  fine 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruits  that  attract  singing  birds  ;  and  over 
other  rapid-growing  climbers,  such  as  the  Ampelopsis  Aederacea,  in  addition 
to  these  advantages,  that  of  being  green  all  the  year. 

Poetical,  mythological^  historical,  and  legendary  Allusions.  The  rose  has 
been  a  favourite  subject  with  the  poets  of  all  countries,  in  all  ages;  and  a 
tolerably  large  volume  might  be  formed,  if  all  the  poems  written  on  it  were 
collected,  as  there  has,  perhaps,  never  yet  existed  a  poet  of  any  eminence, 
who  has  not  sung  its  praises.  In  mythological  allusions  it  is  equally  rich. 
It  was  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  Aurora,  as  an  emblem  of  youth,  from  its 
freshness  and  reviving  fragrance;  to  Venus,  as  an  emblem  of  love  and  beauty, 
from  the  elegance  of  its  flowers  ;  and  to  Cupid,  as  an  emblem  of  fugacity  and 
danger,  from  the  fleeting  nature  of  its  charms,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  its 
thorns.  It  was  given  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  as  a  bribe, 
to  prevent  him  from  betraying  the  amours  of  Venus  ;  and  was  hence  adopted 
as  the  emblem  of  silence.  The  rose  was,  for  this  reason,  frequently  sculp- 
tured on  the  ceilings  of  drinking  and  feasting  rooms,  as  a  warning  to  the 
guests,  that  what  was  said  in  moments  of  conviviality  should  not  be  repeated  ; 
from  which  what  was  intended  to  be  kept  secret  was  said  to  be  told  "  under 
the  rose."  The  Greek  poets  say  that  the  rose  was  originally  white,  but  that 
it  \\aschanged  to  red,  according  to  some,  from  the  blood  of  Venus,  who 
lacerated  her  feet  with  its  thorns  when  rushing  to  the  aid  of  Adonis  ;  and, 
according  to  others,  from  the  blood  of  Adonis  himself.  The  fragrance  of 
the  rose  is  said  by  the  poets  to  be  derived  from  a  cup  of  nectar  thrown  over 
it  by  Cupid  ;  and  its  thorns  to  be  the  stings  of  the  bees  with  which  the  arc 
of  his  bow  was  strung.  Anacreon  makes  the  birth  of  the  rose  coeval  with 
those  of  Venus  and  Minerva  :  — 

"  Then,  then,  in  strange  eventful  hour, 

The  earth  produced  an  infant  flower,  ~. 

Which  sprang  with  blushing  tinctures  drest, 

And  wanton'd  o'er  its  parent  breast. 

The  gods  beheld  this  brilliant  birth, 

And  hail'd  the  Rose  —  the  boon  of  earth."  MOORE'S  Anacreon. 

Another  fable  relating  to  the  birth  of  the  rose  is,  that  Flora,  having  found 
the  dead  body  of  one  of  her  favourite  nymphs,  whose  beauty  could  only  be 
equalled  by  her  virtue,  implored  the  assistance  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses 
to  aid  her  in  changing  it  into  a  flower  which  all  others  should  acknowledge 
to  be  their  queen.  Apollo  lent  the  vivifying  power  of  his  beams,  Bacchus 
bathed  it  in  nectar,  Vertumnus  gave  its  perfume,  Pomona  its  fruit,  and  Flora 
herself  its  diadem  of  flowers.  Other  mythological  writers  relate  that  the 
beautiful  Rhodante,  Queen  of  Corinth,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  her 
lovers,  attempted  to  seclude  herself  in  the  temple  of  Diana  ;  but,  being  forced 
by  the  clamour  of  the  people  from  her  sanctuary,  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change 
her  into  a  rose  ;  which  still  bears  the  blushes  that  dyed  her  cheeks  when 
forced  to  expose  herself  to  public  gaze,  and  under  which  form  she  is  still 
universally  admired.  A  beetle  is  often  represented,  on  antique  gems,  as 
expiring  surrounded  by  roses  ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  emblem  of  a 
man  enervated  by  luxury  ;  the  beetle  being  said  to  have  such  an  antipathy  to 
roses,  that  the  smell  of  them  will  cause  its  death. 

The  Romans  were  very  fond  of  roses,  fliny  tells  us  that  they  garnished 
their  dishes  with  these  flowers  ;  and  we  have  already  alluded  (p.  785.)  to  their 
custom  of  wearing  garlands  of  them  at  their  feasts.  Cleopatra  received  Antony, 
at  one  of  her  banquets,in  an  apartment  covered  with  rose  leaves  to  a  consider- 
able depth;  and  Antony  himself,  when  dying,  begged  to  have  roses  scattered 
on  his  tomb.  The  Roman  generals,  who  had  achieved  any  remarkable  vic- 
tory, were  permitted  to  have  roses  sculptured  on  their  shields.  Rose-water 
was  the  favourite  perfume  of  the  Roman  ladies  ;  and  the  most  luxurious  ej&tf  , 
used  it  in  their  baths.  v^cT^v  n  " 
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In  the  East,  the  rose  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  the  poets.  They 
represent  the  nightingale  as  sighing  for  its  love ;  and  many  beautiful  verses 
are  derived  from  this  fable.  "  In  a  curious  fragment  by  the  celebrated 
Persian  poet  Attar,  entitled  Bulbul  Namely  The  Book  of  the  Nightingale,  all 
the  birds  appear  before  Solomon,  and  charge  the  nightingale  with  disturbing 
their  rest,  by  the  broken  and  plaintive  strains  which  he  warbles  forth  all  the 
night  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  and  intoxication.  The  nightingale  is  summoned, 
questioned,  and  acquitted  by  the  wise  king;  because  the  bird  assures  him, 
that  his  vehement  love  for  the  rose  drives  him  to  distraction,  and  causes  him 
to  break  forth  into  those  passionate  and  touching  complaints  which  are  laid 
to  his  charge."  (Tlie  Language  of  Flowers,  p.  116.)  The  Persians  also  assert 
that  "  the  nightingale,  in  spring,  flutters  around  the  rose  bushes,  uttering 
incessant  complaints,  till,  overpowered  by  the  strong  scent,  he  drops  stupified 
on  the  ground."  (Ibid.)  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  x.  p.  133.,  men- 
tions that  Sir  John  Malcolm  told  him  that,  when  in  Persia,  he  had  once 
breakfasted  on  an  immense  heap,  or  rather  mount,  of  roses,  which  the  Per- 
sians had  raised  in  honour  of  him. 

The  Turks  believe  that  roses  sprang  from  the  perspiration  of  Mahomet : 
for  which  reason,  they  never  tread  upon  a  rose  leaf,  or  suffer  one  to  lie  on 
the  ground ;  they  also  sculpture  a  rose  on  the  tombstones  of  females  who  die 
unmarried.  There  are  many  legends  related  of  roses  in  the  East.  The  story 
of  the  learned  Zeb,  who  intimated  by  a  rose  leaf  that  he  might  be  received 
into  the  silent  academy  at  Amadan,  is  well  known.  The  vacant  place  for 
which  he  applied  having  been  filled  up  before  his  arrival,  the  president  inti- 
mated this  to  him  by  filling  a  glass  so  full  of  water,  that  a  single  additional 
drop  would  have  made  it  run  over ;  but  Zeb  contrived  to  place  the  petal  of 
a  rose  so  delicately  on  the  water  as  not  to  disturb  it  in  the  least,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  ingenious  allusion  by  instant  admission  into  the  society. 
According  to  the  Hindoo  mythology,  Pagoda  Siri,  one  of  the  wives  of  Vish- 
nu, was  found  in  a  rose. 

The  Rose  ivas  also  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  Church.  "Marullus  tells  a  story 
of  a  holy  virgin,  named  Dorothea,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Caesarea,  under 
the  government  of  Fabricius,  and  who  converted  to  Christianity  a  scribe 
named  Theophilus,  by  sending  him  some  roses,  in  the  winter  time,  out  of 
Paradise.  A  golden  rose  was  considered  so  honourable  a  present,  that  none 
but  crowned  heads  were  thought  worthy  either  to  give  or  to  receive  it. 
Roses  of  this  kind  were  sometimes  consecrated  by  the  popes  on  Good  Friday, 
and  given  to  such  potentates  as  it  was  their  particular  interest  or  wish  to 
load  with  favours  ;  the  flower  itself  being  an  emblem  of  the  mortality  of  the 
body,  and  the  cold  of  which  it  was  composed  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
(Lindl.  Ros.  Monog.,  pref.  xv.)  In  an  old  mosaic,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Susan,  at  Rome,  Charlemagne  is  represented  kneeling,  and  receiving  from  St. 
Peter  a  standard  covered  with  roses.  The  custom  of  blessing  the  rose  is  still 
preserved  in  Rome,  and  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  is  performed  is  called 
Dominica  in  Rosa.  The  rose  was  always  considered  as  a  mystical  emblem  by 
the  Catholic  church ;  and,  as  Schlegel  observes,  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  all  the  ornaments  of  Gothic  churches,  in  combination  with  the  cross.  The 
seal  of  Luther  was  a  rose.  In  530,  St.  Medard,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  instituted 
a  festival  at  Salency,  his  birthplace,  for  adjudging  annually  the  prize  of  a 
crown  of  roses  to  the  girl  who  should  be  acknowledged  by  all  her  competitors 
to  be  the  most  amiable,  modest,  and  dutiful  in  the  village ;  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  crowning  his  own  sister  as  the  first  rose  queen.  This  custom  was 
continued  to  the  time  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  her 
Theatre  d'E'ducation,  has  written  a  beautiful  little  drama,  entitled  La  Rosicre 
de  Salency,  on  the  subject.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  knights  at  a  tournament 
wore  a  rose  embroidered  on  their  sleeves,  as  an  emblem  that  gentleness 
should  accompany  courage,  and  that  beauty  was  the  reward  of  valour.  About 
this  period,  the  rose  was  considered  so  precious  in  France,  that,  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  none  but  the  rich  and  powerful  were  allowed  to  cultivate 
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it;  but  in  later  times  we  find  it  mentioned  among  the  ancient  rights  of  ma- 
nors, that  their  owners  were  empowered  to  levy  a  tax,  or  tribute,  on  their 
tenants,  of  so  many  bushels  of  roses,  which  were  used,  not  only  for  making 
rose-water,  but  for  covering  the  tables  with,  instead  of  napkins.  The  French 
parliament  had  formerly  a  day  of  ceremony,  called  Baillee  de  Roses,  because 
great  quantities  of  roses  were  then  distributed.  Shakspeare,  who,  no  doubt, 
followed  some  old  legend  or  chronicle,  derives  the  assumption  of  the  red  and 
the  white  roses,  by  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  from  a  quarrel  in 
the  Temple  (Jardens,  between  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
Earl  of  Somerset,  the  partisan  of  Henry  of  Lancaster.  Finding  that  their 
voices  were  getting  too  loud,  Plantagenet  proposes  that  they  shall 

"  In  dumb  significance  proclaim  their  thoughts ;" 

adding, — 

"  Let  him  who  is  a  true-born  gentleman, 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  supposes  I  have  pleaded  truth, 
From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me." 

To  which  Somerset  replies,  — 

"  Let  him  who  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  oft'  this  thorn  with  me." 

Their  respective  followers  gathered  the  different  coloured  roses  ;  and  hence, 
tradition  says,  these  flowers  were  adopted  as  the  badges  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  during  the  civil  wars  which  afterwards  desolated  the  country 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  Rosa  alba  is  said  to  have  been  the  one 
chosen  as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York,  and  the  Rosa  gallica  as  that  of 
Lancaster.  The  York  and  Lancaster  rose,  which,  when  it  comes  true,  has 
one  half  of  the  flower  red,  and  the  other  half  white,  was  named  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  union  of  the  two  houses,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII. of  Lan- 
caster with  Elizabeth  of  York.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  roses  on  seals, 
&c.,  always  appear  very  double,  and  as  if  copied  from  the  form  of  R.  centi- 
folia ;  also,  that  the  shoe  ornament  called  a  rosette  has  for  its  type  a  similar 
kind  of  rose.  The  roses  used  in  Gothic  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  are 
comparatively  flat,  with  large  open  petals,  like  the  R.  gallica. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  common  wild  roses  will  grow  in  very  poor  soil, 
provided  it  be  dry;  but  all  the  cultivated  sorts  require  a  soil  naturally  light 
and  free,  and  more  or  less  enriched.  The  situation  should  be  open  and  airy, 
exposed  to  the  east,  or,  in  warm  situations,  to  the  north,  rather  than  to  the 
south ;  because  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  accelerates  too  rapidly  the 
expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  also  diminishes  the  colour  and  fragrance  of  the 
petals.  A  rose-garden,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  day,  may 
have  a  useful  degree  of  shade  given  to  it  by  the  distribution  of  a  few  standard 
roses  of  not  less  than  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  height ;  or  by  the  introduction  of 
frames  of  wood  or  wire,  in  the  forms  of  obelisks,  gnomons,  crosses,  columns 
surmounted  by  globes,  or  cones,  on  which  climbing  roses  may  be  trained. 
These,  would  produce  no  bad  effect  by  their  drip,  and  yet,  by  their  shadow, 
which  would  vary  with  the  position  of  the  sun,  they  would  afford  a  salu- 
tary protection  to  the  dwarf  roses  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and  thus 
effect,  in  some  degree,  the  same  object  as  a  cool  situation  and  exposure.  The 
rose  is  one  of  those  plants  that  will  not  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
where  the  prevailing  fuel  is  pit-coal ;  hence  the  roses  grown  within  a  circle 
of  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis  are  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  grown  at 
double  that  distance :  for  example,  at  Sawbridgeworth  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
the  rose  nurseries  of  Mr.  Hooker  at  Brenchley  in  Kent,  and  in  those  of  Mr. 
Woods  at  Maresfield  in  Sussex,  and  of  Mr.  Donald  at  Woking.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  smoke  of  London  on  the  roses  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
every  year  extending  its  circle ;  and  roses  which  grow  and  flower  very  well  in 
gardens,  in  situations  where  building  is  only  commencing,  gradually  lose  their 
vigour  as  the  number  of  houses  surrounding  them  is  increased.  The  first 
effect  of  the  smoke  is  to  prevent  the  flower  buds  from  opening  freely,  and  the 
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next  to  diminish  their  number :  the  leaves  then  gradually  become  smaller, 
and  the  length  of  the  shoots  less ;  after  which  the  plant  weakens  by  degrees, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  if  a  standard,  it  dies  altogether,  or,  if  a  dwarf,  barely  exists, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  flowers. 

Situation  in  Garden  Scenery.  In  country  residences,  roses  are  generally  dis- 
tributed in  the  margins  of  shrubberies  along  with  other  flowering  shrubs :  but, 
considering  the  culture  they  require,  it  is  impossible  they  can  thrive  in  such  a 
situation  ;  and,  even  if  they  did  thrive,  the  kind  of  beauty  which  they  would 
produce  would  be  of  a  character  so  different  from  that  of  a  general  shrubbery, 
as,  according  to  the  principles  of  a  reasonable  taste,  to  require  their  exclusion 
from  it.  The  only  roses  fit  to  be  planted  in  a  shrubbery  are  the  single  kinds, 
in  their  wild  state.  Roses,  and  all  other  kinds  of  shrubs  or  trees,  that  are 
far  removed  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  valued  for  something  produced  by 
art,  either  in  their  flowers,  fruit,  bark,  or  leaves,  should  be  grown  in  situ- 
ations where  the  art  which  produced  the  artificial  effect  can  be  employed. 
Hence  all  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  grown  in  orchards",  in 
kitchen-gardens,  or  in  some  place  by  themselves,  so  as  to  admit  of  properly 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  managing  the  plants.  Roses,  and  all  double-flowering 
shrubs,  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  grown  by  themselves ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple will  apply  to  shrubs  having  any  peculiarity  in  their  foliage,  and  even 
in  their  mode  of  growth.  The  continuation  of  the  peculiarity  may  not  always 
require  a  rich  soil ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  soil  and  situation  of  a  peculiar  nature  :  but  that  pe- 
culiarity of  soil  it  is  as  much  the  object  of  art  to  imitate,  as  it  is  to  form 
the  rich  soil,  and  favourable  situation,  which  produce  large  or  double 
flowers,  or  large  and  succulent  fruit.  Hence,  to  cultivate  roses  properly, 
they  must  be  grown  either  in  groups  by  themselves  on  a  lawn,  or  in  a 
flower-garden;  or  be  connected  into  a  system  of  groups,  or  beds,  in  a 
rosarium,  or  rose-garden. 

Rosarium,  or  Rosctum.  Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  a  collection  of 
roses,  the  best  effect  will  be  produced  by  devoting  a  group  to  each  section  ; 
such  as  one  to  moss  roses,  another  to  Noisettes,  a  third  to  Scotch  roses, 
&c.  These  groups  ought  generally  to  be  planted  with  dwarfs  rather  than 
standards ;  because  the  former  are  more  conveniently  looked  upon  by  the 
spectator  :  but  a  handsome  standard  may,  frequently,  occupy  the  centre  of 
each  group,  if  it  is  a  circle  or  a  square ;  and  two  or  three  in  a  line,  or  radiating 
from  a  point,  if  it  is  of  a  long  or  an  irregular  form.  Sometimes  a  group  may 
be  surrounded  by  a  row  of  standards,  which,  in  that  case,  should  have  clear 
stems,  not  less  than  7  ft.  high,  through  which  the  dwarf  roses  may  be  seen  by 
persons  walking  round  the  group.  Standard  roses,  in  general,  have  the  best 
effect  when  formed  into  an  avenue  along  the  margin  of  a  walk ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  are  very  suitable  for  common  flower-gardens,  where  the  groups, 
instead  of  being  planted  with  dwarf  roses,  are  filled  with  herbaceous  plants. 
The  sizes  of  the  different  groups  in  a  rosarium  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  varieties  belonging  to  the  section  to  be  planted  in  each.  For 
these  purposes,  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Rivers  may  be  taken  as  a  basis ;  and,  as 
it  contains  seventeen  groups,  exclusive  of  the  climbers,  these  may  be  represented 
by  seventeen  circles  of  different  diameters,  or  by  seventeen  squares,  parallelo- 
grams, or  clusters  of  irregular-shaped  figures,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to 
each  other  in  regard  to  superficial  contents.  For  each  kind  of  rose  to  be 
planted  in  the  group,  a  square  yard  ought  to  be  allowed  if  a  dwarf,  and  more 
if  a  standard ;  because,  to  admit  of  roses  being  displayed  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  every  plant,  whether  a  standard  or  a  dwarf,  ought  to  be  free  on 
every  side.  Fig.  525.  is  a  design  for  a  rosarium  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  well 
known  for  his  elegant  designs  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage  Architecture, 
and  our  Architectural  Magazine.  The  groups  in  this  design  are  calculated  to 
contain  the  entire  collection  of  Messrs.  Rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
climbers,  which,  we  think,  have  a  better  effect  planted  in  an  open  arcade, 
or  in  a  row  of  columns  or  obelisks,  than  crowded  together  in  one  group. 
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This  design,  which  is  to  a  scale  of  40ft.  to  1  in.,  is  calculated  to  include  the  whole  of  Mr.  Rivers's 
collection,  one  plant  of  a  sort ;  or  two  of  those  which  are  small  in  size,  or  tender,  as  the  miniature 
China  roses,  and  the  musk  rose.  The  climbers  are  proposed  to  be  trained'against  pyramids  formed 
of  four  iron  rods,  joined  by  horizontal  wires  ;  two  sorts  being  placed  at  opposite  angles  of  the  pyra- 
mid, so  that  each  sort  may 

i  cover  two  sides.    The  py- 

ramids may  be  18  in.  on 
the  side  at  the  bottom,  and 
15ft.  high  ;  and  they  should 
be  fixed 

ments  rising  at  least  6  in. 
above  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  pyramids  are 
proposed  to  be  distributed 
through  the  beds  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  afford  a 
salutary  degree  of  shade  to 
the  dwarfs.  The  dwarfs 
may  be  arranged  in  the 
following  order;  which  is 
founded  on  the  principle 
of  adapting  the  number 
of  sorts  in  each  of  Mr. 
Rivers's  groups,  to  the 
sizes  of  the  ditterentbeds. 


1.  Provence,  or  Cabbage, 

Roses,  R.  centifdlia, 
25  sorts.  Two  pyra- 
mids. 

2.  Rosa    tndica    odorata, 

or  Tea-scented  China 
Roses,  21  sorts.  Three 
pyramids. 

3.  Musk  Roses,  10  sorts. 

No  pyramid. 

4.  Hybrid    China    Roses, 

89  sorts.  Three  py- 
ramids. 

5.  Rosa  alba,  and  Us  va- 

rieties, 25  sorts.  One 
pyramid. 

6.  Select  Roses  of  uncer- 

tain origin,  25  sorts. 
One  pyramid.  .; 

7.  Noisette  Roses,  66  sorts. 

Three  pyramids. 


8.  Rdsa  indica,  or  China 

Roses,  70  sorts.  Three 
pyramids. 

9.  Scotch  Roses,  27  sorts. 

One  pyramid. 

10.  Rosa  gdllica,   or  Pro- 

vins,  or  French  Roses, 
99  sorts.  Three  pyra- 
mids. 

11.  L" lie  de Bourbon  Roses, 

7i('.s;i  fndica  var.,  38 
sorts.  One  pyramid. 

12.  Damask  Roses,  R.  da- 

mascena,  19  sorts. 
No  pyramid. 

13.  Sweet  Briars,  17  sorts. 

One  pyramid. 

14.  Miniature  China 

Roses,  16  sorts.  No 
pyramid. 
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15.  Rdsfl  bracteata  and  mi- 

crophijlla,  and  their 
varieties,  10  sorts.  No 
pyramid. 

16.  Perpetual,   or  autum- 

nal, Roses,  5  sorts. 
Three  pyramids. 

17.  Moss  Roses,  24  sorts. 

Two  pyramids. 

In  all,  17  groups  of 
dwarfs,  and  27  pyramids 
for  climbers.  Two  sorts  of 
climbing  roses  are  proposed 
to  be  planted  against  each 
pyramid  ;  which  will  thus 
include  the  whole  of 
Mr-  R'vers's  collection, 
amounting  to  54  sort*. 
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When  a  rosarium,  the  groups  of  which  are  disposed  so  as  to  form  one 
symmetrical  figure,  is  to  be  planted  solely  with  dwarf  roses,  the  walk 
which  surrounds  it  ought  always  to  be  2ft.  or  3ft.  above  its  level,  in 
order  that  the  spectator,  after  having  studied  the  groups  in  detail,  may  be 
able  to  retire  to  the  surrounding  terrace  walk,  and  get  a  birdseye  view  of  the 
whole.  This  principle,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  all  symmetrical  rosariums,  cis- 
tetums,  flower-gardens,  American  grounds,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  planted  with 
dwarfs.  Where  standards,  whether  roses  or  other  shrubs,  are  used ;  either  in 
groups  alone,  or  interspersed  with  the  dwarfs,  as  in  fig.  525., ;  a  surrounding 
terrace  walk,  though  almost  always  desirable,  is  not  so  essential  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Where  a  rosarium  cannot  be  formed  in  one  compact  whole,  as  in  the 
design,  fig.  525.,  it  may  be  laid  out  on  each  side  of  a  leading  walk,  in  various 
ways.  The  walk  may  be  either  straight,  or  regularly  curved :  in  either  case, 


the 
each 


climb;ng  varieties  may  be  used  to  form  a  sort  of  open  arcade,  to  separate 
i  section,  as  indicated  in  Jigs.  526.  and  527.     In  these  figures,  a  repre- 
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sents  the  arcade ;  b  b,  beds  for  the  dwarf  plants ;  and  c  c,  rows  of  standards 
belonging  to  that  section  planted  in  small  borders  exterior  to  the  walk.  By 
having  the  portions  of  arcade  always  at  regular  distances  from  each  other, 
the  unity  of  effect  in  the  perspective,  to  a  person  walking  through  it,  will  be 
kept  up  ;  while  the  bed,  or  beds,  devoted  to  each  section,  though  always  of  the 
same  length,  might  be  regulated,  in  point  of  breadth,  so  as  always  to  give  the 
precise  superficial  contents  required.  By  surrounding  these  beds  with  a  row 
of  standards  of  the  same  kind  as  the  dwarfs,  the  scene  would  be  shut  in ; 
and,  on  that  account,  its  effect  would  be  stronger.  Instead  of  separating 
each  group  into  two  beds  to  make  room  for  the  central  walk,  as  in  jig.  527., 
they  might  be  united  in  one,  and  surrounded  by  a  walk,  as  in  fig.  526. ;  but, 
though  this  might  improve  the  view  of  a  straight  arcade  from  one  end,  we 
apprehend  it  would  considerably  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  walking  through  it, 
by  the  regularly  repeated  interruptions  which  the  beds  would  produce.  The 
piers  of  the  arcade  ought  to  present  their  edges  to  the  walk ;  and  they  should 
not  rise  up  out  of  the  soil,  or  abruptly  from  the  gravel,  but  from  a  plinth  of 
stone  on  its  margin  :  while  the  plants  ought  always  to  rise,  not  from  the  gravel 
or  the  turf,  but  from  a  dug  spot ;  because  no  improved  rose  will  thrive,  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  ground  which  is  not  frequently  stirred  and  manured. 

Arcades  of  Roses.  When  roses  are  grown  in  arcades,  and  the  flowers  are  to 
be  seen  from  below,  the  arches  on  which  the  plants  are  trained  should  always 
be  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  freely  to  admit  the  light  between 
them  ;  otherwise,  the  finest  roses  will  be  produced  on  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  arcade,  and  few  or  none  be  seen  from  the  inside;  the  plants  will,  also, 
soon  become  naked  below.  The  best  mode  for  growing  the  plants,  and  dis- 
playing their  blossoms  to  a  spectator  on  the  walk,  is  to  form  the  arches  of 
trelliswork,  about  1  ft.  or  18  in.  in  width  j 
and  to  place  them  along  the  walk,  not  nearer 
than  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  apart,  as  indicated  in  fig. 
526.  at  d  d  d.  The  reason  why  the  edge 
of  the  arch  of  trelliswork  is  placed  to  the 
walk,  and  not  its  side,  as  usual,  is,  the 
better  to  display  the  roses  on  each  face  of 
the  trelliswork  to  persons  passing  along  the 
walk.  The  height  of  the  summit  of  the  arches 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  distances  be- 
tween them  ;  making  it  such,  that,  when  the 
spectator  is  standing  beneath  one  arch,  he 
may  see  the  summit  of  another  at  an  angle 
of  from  30°  to  40°.  When  diagonal  arches 
are  to  be  formed,  single  iron  rods  only  may 
be  employed,  both  for  the  cross  arches,  and 
those  which  are  placed  diagonally  ;  but, 
though  this  forms  the  handsomest  arcade 
to  walk  under,  we  do  not  think  it  displays 
the  roses  to  the  same  advantage  as  the  broad 
arches  of  trelliswork  placed  edgewise,  which 
we  have  just  mentioned ;  and  of  which  fig. 
528.  shows  the  elevation  and  the  ground 
plan.  Where  the  flowers  are  to  be  seen  from 
without,  the  arcade  may  be  wholly  covered 
with  shoots ;  but,  in  that  case,  it  must  be 
understood  to  be  formed  for  the  shade,  and  not  for  the  appearance  which 
the  flowers  are  to  produce  to  a  spectator  walking  through  it. 

Espaliers  of  Roses,  as  a  substitute  for  hedges  in  a  flower-garden,  may  be 
formed,  by  training  them  either  on  a  single  wire  fence  (fig.  529.,  of  which 
fig.  530.  is  the  ground  plan),  or  on  a  double  fence,  composed  of  hoop-iron  and 
wire,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  fig.  531.  The  standards,  or  a,  are  of  hoop- 
iron,  and  are  kept  together  at  top  by  the  rod  by  which  passes  through  them ; 
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which  is 
inserted 


and  their  lower  ex- 
tremities are  nailed  to 
pieces  of  wood  (c), 
which,  when  the  fence 
is  put  up,  are  buried 
in  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted 
line  rf,  so  as  to  keep 
the  espalier  firmly  in 
its  place.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  each  portion 
(such  as  that  indicated 
in  the  figure)  of  the 
espalier,  and  equidis- 
tant from  the  stand- 
ards of  hoop-iron,is  the 
standard  of  rod-iron 
(of  the  same  thickness 
as  that  used  for  the 
horizontal  rails),  e\  to 
which  these  rails  are 
fastened  with  wire, 
merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them 
steady,  and  at  regular 
distances  from  each 
other.  The  espalier 
may  be  extended  to 
any  length,  by  insert- 
ing the  ends  of  the 
horizontal  rods  in 
cylinders  of  tinned 
iron,  as  indicated  at/, 
the  tin  cylinder,  while  g  g  are  the  ends  of  two  rods  which  are  to  be 
in  it ;  or  they  may  be  joined  in  the  manner  of  hooks  and  eyes,  which 

is  the  strongest  mode, 
though  not  so  neat  as 
the  other.  The  iron 
rods  are  generally 
about  Jin.  in  dia- 
meter, and  16ft.  long. 
Espaliers  of  this  kind, 
being  broader  at  bot- 
tom than  at  top,  ad- 
mit of  the  rain  falling 
on  all  the  leaves  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  ; 
and,  whether  they  are 
covered  with  shrubs  or 
trees,  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers,  or  for 
their  fruit,  they  are 
alike  handsome  and 
advantageous.  Dif- 
ferent sorts  may  be 
grown  on  each  side  of 
the  espalier;  or  only 
one  sort  may  be  placed 
J  fc^"  jf 
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in  the  centre ;  halt'  its  shoots  being  trained  on  one  side,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  other  side.  We  have  had  an  espalier  of  this  kind  at  Bayswater,  covered 
with  gooseberry  bushes,  since  1824.  It  has  been  twice  painted  with  gas  tar; 
and  i.s  now,  ls.'><>,  nearly  as  strong  as  when  it  was  first  put  up.  The  total 
expense  was  about  Is.  6d.  for  a  foot  in  length. 

Climbing  Roses,  treated  as  Standards,  may  be  modified  into  various  forms. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  to  train  a  plant  to  a  pole,  of  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in 
height,  formed  of  a  young  larch  of  that  length,  the  side  branches  of  which 
have  been  cut  oft'  within  6  in.  of  the  stem.  Three  such  trees,  placed  together 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  about  2  ft.  on  the  side  at  bottom,  and  terminating 
at  a  point  about  20  ft.  from  the  ground,  produce  a  very  good  effect ;  and,  if 
desirable,  the  triangle  maybe  enlarged  at  the  base,  or  the  base  may  be  formed 
into  a  square,  and  several  poles  used,  so  as  to  give  the  superstructure  the 
character  of  a  pyramid.  Where  there  is  no  parterre  rosarium,  the  climbing 
roses,  planted  against  such  pyramids,  would  form  a  very  good  substitute  for 
one.  Where  the  climbing  sorts  are  to  form  part  of  a  rosarium,  and  not  to  be 
planted  on  arcades  or  poles,  they  may  be  trained  to  three  iron  rods,  joined  by 
smaller  rods,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  536. ;  or  they  may  be  trained  to  single  rods, 
terminating  in  cups,  parasols,  or  mandarin  hats,  as  may  be  recommended  for 
wistaria,  and  other  twining  plants,  and  as  exemplified  in  figs.  533,  534,  and 
535.  Fig.  536.  may  be  executed  in  a  very  economical  manner,  by  making 


Y 

the  standards  of  hoop  iron,  which  would  be  kept  steady  by  the  small  iron 
rods  passed  horizontally  through  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  figure 
terminates  in  a  ball  and  spike ;  the  use  of  the  latter  is  to  prevent  birds  from 
perching  upon  the  ball,  and  dirtying  the  foliage  and  flowers  below.  Where 
a  collection  of  climbers  is  to  be  planted  in  a  rosarium,  or  as  a  rose  avenue 
in  a  flower-garden,  a  simple  and  permanent  support,  and  one,  at  the  same 
time,  economical  in  point  of  expense,  may  be  formed  by  single  larch  trees, 
with  the  stumps  of  the  branches  left  on ;  or  with  hoop  iron,  joined  by  wires' 
as  recommended  above  as  a  mode  of  executing/g.  536.  This  mode  is  parti- 
cularly suitable  where  the  object  is  to  display  flowers  the  whole  height  of  the 
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standard  ;  :HK!  :m-w vrs  host  lor  those  climbers  which  take  their  origin  from  h'. 
sempcrHr-ivps  ami  Ii.  imlica  ;  hut  tor  such  vigorous-growing  climbers  as  R.  M-IU- 
pervirciiN.aiul  ot'all  the  varieties  that  partake  of  the  nature  of /f.arvdnsis,  single 
steins,  with  a  spreading  top,  will  have  the  best  effect ;  because,  in  these  kinds, 
tin-  Ivauty,  tor  the  mo>t  part,  consists  in  the  grace  of  the  pendulous  shoots, 
and  their  numerous  tufts  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

MW/.v  covered  with  Roses .^  Roses  are  fre(|iiently  trained  against  walls;  and, 
where  a  collection  ot  climbing  sorts  is  so  disphned,  a  very  <jood  mode  to  keep 
rach  sort  within  bounds,  ami  to  atlord  all  an  opportunity  of  equal  display,  is 
to  place  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  space  devoted  to  it,  ami  to  spread'two 
leading  .shoots  hori/ontally  from  it  to  the  limits  of  the  space  allowed,  and 
afterwards  to  train  these 
shoots  perpendicularly  up- 
wards, as  in  fi<r.  .V>7 .  The 
side  shoots  which  are  pro- 
duced by  these  boundary 
stems  are  partly  to  be  cut 
off,  and  partly  to  be  trained 
hori/ontally,  as  indicated  in 
the  figure.  This  mode  of 
training  is  very  well  exem- 
plified  in  the  'Horticultural 
Society's  (Jarden;  but  the  collection  not  being  all  placed  together  in  regular 
series,  it  does  not  produce  so  much  effect  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

Covering  Rockn'ork  with  Rows.  Some  of  the  very  low-growing  kinds,  such 
as  R.  spino.sissima,  produce  a  very  good  effect  when  planted  among  large 
blocks  of  stone,  or  in  the  crevices  of  natural  rocks  ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that,  in  such  situations,  the  soil  cannot  be  properly  cultivated,  and, 
therefore,  only  unimproved  varieties  should  be  employed. 

Muskets  of  Roses  are  frequently  formed,  in  flower-gardens  and  on  lawns,  by 
pem,rin^  the  branches  of  the  roses  close  to  the  ground  with  hooks,  and  sur- 
rounding the  group,  which  should  be  of  a  round,  o\al,  or  basket-like  shape, 
with  a  low  frame  of  wire,  or  lattice-work.  In  this  case,  the  ground  between 
the  plants  has  a  good  effect  when  covered  with  live  moss,  pebbles,  or  shells. 
Sometimes  roses  of  the  dwarf-growing  kinds  are  elevated  in  rustic  basket- 
work,  and  placed  in  the  rosarium  or  the  flower-garden,  or  on  the  lawn. 
These  baskets,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  beds  formed  in  imitation  of  baskets, 
have  a  handle  placed  over  them  to  increase  the  illusion,  over  which  climbing 
roses  are  trained. 

Kil^inL^s  to  beds  or  borders,  formed  of  low-growing  roses,  and  hedges,  as 
already  mentioned  (p.  ?!>().),  are  not  unfrequent  in  flower-gardens;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  rockwork,  these  modes  of  growth  are  not  adapted  for  the  more 
choice  kinds,  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  proper  cultivation. 

I'titc/ies  of  Roses  in  Flower-Borders.  The  rose,  both  as  a  standard  and  as 
a  dwarf,  is  one  of  the  commonest  ornaments  of  mixed  flower-borders  ;  and, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  different  varieties  of  fl.indica  and  ff.seinperflorens, 
.such  borders  have  been  farther  enriched  by  planting  annually  patches  of  the  har- 
diest and  most  free-flowering  of  these  varieties,  and  treating  them  as  herba- 
ceous plants.  Some  of  the  Noisettes,  and  of  the  very  dark-flow  ered  varieties  of 
/<*.  j'ndica,  thus  treated,  produce  a  splendid  etiect.  The  plants  may  be  struck  from 
cuttings  in  heat  tin;  same  season;  or  they  may  be  raised  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
glass, in  a  shady  border,  the  preceding  year,  potted  in  autumn,  kept  in  a  cold- 
pit  through  the  winter,  and  planted  out  in  April  or  May,  in  holes  filled  with 
leaf-mould  or  rich  tree  soil. 

I'rojxt^atioH .  The  rose,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Kngland,  almost  always  propagated  by  taking 
up  the  plant,  and  dividing  it,  or  by  layers.  Whether  the  practice  of  budding 
roses  originated  on  the  Continent  or  in  Kngland,  we  are  uncertain  ;  but  we 
think  there-  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  first  practised  in  France  :  and 
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this  practice  has  given  rise  to  another  revolution  in  rose  culture,  as  remark- 
able as  that  already  noticed  (p.  800.)  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  China 
roses  as  herbaceous  plants  in  beds  or  borders.  When  roses  were  propagated 
by  layers  or  division,  the  plants  formed  small  bushes,  in  the  finer  kinds 
seldom  rising  above  2ft.  or  3 ft.  from  the  surface;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
practice  of  budding  exotic  roses  on  the  strong-growing  wild  kinds  been 
adopted,  than  the  idea  occurred  (probably  between  1790  and  1800)  of 
budding  them  standard  high,  and  thus  producing  those  tree  roses  with 
globular  heads,  covered  with  flowers,  supported  on  stems  from  4*  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
height,  or  higher,  now  so  common  in  French  and  British  gardens ;  and  which 
are  to  be  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  most  fine  gardens  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

The  rose  is  now  propagated  by  all  the  different  modes  capable  of  being 
applied  to  ligneous  plants  :  that  most  generally  in  use  with  the  ordinary  sorts, 
in  private  gardens,  is  by  suckers,  or  by  taking  up  the  entire  plant,  dividing, 
and  replanting  it.  In  nurseries,  dwarf  plants  are  generally  raised  by  layers ; 
and  standards  almost  always  by  budding  on  stocks  of  the  common  wild  rose. 
Dwarfs  are  also  frequently  propagated  by  budding  on  low  stocks ;  and  many 
of  the  kinds  are  increased  by  cuttings.  New  varieties,  also  roses  for  stocks 
in  some  cases,  and  the  common  sweet  briar  always,  are  raised  from  seed. 
We  shall  submit  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  modes  of  propagation,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  our  Gardener's  Magazine  for  more  minute  details. 

By  Layers.  These  may  either  be  made,  during  winter,  of  the  preceding 
summer's  shoots ;  or,  in  July,  of  the  growing  shoots  of  the  current  season. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  whole  year  is  gained,  as  layers  made  in  July  will  be  rooted, 
and  ready  to  remove,  the  following  November.  The  young  shoots  of  some 
varieties  of  roses,  such  as  the  Vittoria,  are  very  brittle,  and  are  apt  to  break 
oft'  at  the  point  where  the  tongue  of  the  layer  is  formed.  To  obviate  this,  it 
has  been  found,  that,  by  inserting  the  knife  in  the  middle  of  the  shoot,  instead 
of  immediately  under  the  bud,  and  merely  producing  a  longitudinal  slit  of  3  in. 
or  4  in.  in  length,  through  two  or  three  buds,  and  quite  through  the  shoot ; 
and  by  keeping  this  slit  open  with  a  little  earth,  a  chip  of  wood,  or,  in  short, 
whatever  may  be  most  conveniently  at  hand,  more  root  fibres  will  be  produced 
than  by  the  common  mode  of  layering;  and  no  risk  will  be  incurred  of 
breaking  the  shoot.  This  mode  of  layering  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  James 
Monro  of  the  Brechin  Nursery  (see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  301.);  and  it  is 
calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  propagators  of  roses.  Mr.  Monro, 
who,  at  first,  used  small  stones  to  keep  the  slit  open,  afterwards  applied  a 
little  decayed  moss  (/fypnum),  or,  instead  of  this,  a  small  portion  of  grafting 
clay,  for  that  purpose. 

By  Cuttings.  This  mode  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  varieties  which  partake 
of  .Rosa  indica,  R.  semperflorens,  R.  Boursaultw,  R.  Noisettzamz,  &c.  The 
cuttings  may  either  be  put  in  during  the  winter  season,  and  protected  by  glass, 
or  early  in  spring;  or,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  they  may  be  made  of  the 
young  shoots  with  their  leaves  on.  In  either  case,  they  are  best  planted  in 
pots  or  pans,  so  as  to  be  brought  forward  on  a  little  heat.  One  of  the  most 
expeditious  modes  is,  to  put  a  plant  or  two  of  any  of  the  roses  that  grow 
readily  by  cuttings  into  a  hot-house  or  hot-bed,  in  January  or  February. 
The  heat  will  cause  them  rapidly  to  throw  up  some  young  shoots ;  and,  as 
soon  as  these  have  three  or  four  leaves,  they  should  be  taken  off,  however 
tender  or  succulent  they  may  be,  taking  care  not  to  remove,  shorten,  or  injure 
any  of  the  leaves.  After  preparing  the  cuttings,  they  should  be  planted  in 
sand,  a  glass  put  over  them,  and  placed  in  the  same  heat  as  the  plants.  In 
three  weeks,  cuttings  thus  treated  will  have  rooted,  and  will  be  ready  to  pot 
off.  As  the  old  plants  continue  to  produce  shoots,  these  may  be  taken  off  for 
cuttings  ;  or  the  plants  raised  from  cuttings  may  be  topped  for  that  purpose, 
till  as  many  young  plants  are  propagated  as  may  be  wanted.  'Mr.  J.  Elles, 
who  practised  this  method  at  Longleat,  says  that  he  raised  upwards  of  100 
plants  of  #6sa  odorata  in  one  season,  from  a  small  plant,  which  only  afforded 
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three  cuttings  at  the  commencement.  (Gard.  Mag.t  vol.  vi.  p.  428.)  Plants 
raised  in  this  manner  flower  almost  immediately,  and  continue  producing  fresh 
blossoms  throughout  the  whole  summer :  they  are  admirably  calculated  for 
being  planted  in  groups  in  mixed  flower-borders,  and  treated  as  herbaceous 
plants,  as  recommended  p.  800. ;  and,  when  R.\.  odorata  is  used,  a  few  patches 
of  it  will  perfume  an  entire  garden. 

By  Budding.  This  is  a  very  general  mode  of  propagating  the  rose,  and  is 
almost  always  adopted  when  it  is  to  be  grown  as  a  standard.  Mr.  Rivers  is 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  roses  never  bloom  so  finely  as  when  budded ;  and 
that  the  most  proper  and  durable  stock  is  R.  canina,  with  its  varieties  ;  while 
R.  arvensis  is,  perhaps,  the  worst.  The  operation  of  budding,  in  France,  is 
performed  at  any  time,  from  February  to  September ;  but  principally,  as  in 
England,  during  July  and  August.  When  performed  in  February,  a  portion 
of  the  wood  is  taken  off  along  with  the  bud,  and  a  cavity  of  the  same  shape 
is  made  in  the  stock  to  receive  it ;  so  that  this  mode  of  budding  partakes 
much  more  of  the  nature  of  grafting  than  any  of  the  other  modes. 

The  rose  is  also  budded  in  April,  by  removing  the  bark  only,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  summer;  and  this  is  what  the  French  call  budding  a  Vceilpous- 
sant  (with  the  pushing  eye)  ;  while  the  ordinary  summer  budding  is  called  bud- 
ding a  /'  ceil  dormant  (with  the  sleeping  eye).  For  the  mode  of  budding  with 
a  portion  of  the  wood  attached,  mentioned  above,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
French  have  any  specific  name ;  but  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  it 
niche  budding,  or  notch  budding,  and  the  other  two  kinds  spring  budding 
and  summer  budding. 

Niche  Budding.  The  rose  may  be  budded,  in  February  or  March,  in  the 
following  manner :  —  To  prepare  the  bud,  a  transverse  cut  is  made  into  the 
wood,  a  little  below  an  eye  (fig.  538.  a) ;  which  incision  is  met  by  a  longer  cut 
downwards,  commencing  at  a 
short  distance  above  the  eye,  b ; 
care  being  taken  that  a  portion  of 
wood  is  removed  with  the  bark, 
as  shown  at  c.  This  bud,  with  a 
portion  of  wood  attached,  is  in- 
serted in  a  niche  in  the  stock, 
made  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  size  as  that  left  in  the  scion 
by  the  removal  of  the  bud  c,  as  shown  at  g. 

the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  bring  the  horizontal  'edges  of  the 
base  of  the  niche  in  the  stock,  and  those  of  the  bud  which  is  to  fit  into  it,  into 
the  most  perfect  contact  possible ;  because  the  union  is  produced,  not,  as  in 
common  summer  budding,  by  the  junction  of  the  soft  wood  of  the  stock  with 
the  rudiment  of  the  soft  wood  on  the  inside  of  the  bark  of  the  bud,  but  by  the 
junction  of  soft  wood  with  soft  wood,  as  in  common  grafting.  Dr.  Van  Mons 
'recommends  the  cut,  or  niche,  in  the  stock  to  be  made  where  there  is  already 
a  bud;  making  the  horizontal  cut  through  the  base  of  the  bud.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.) 

Spring  Budding.  When  the  rose  is  to  be  budded  in  spring,  Dr.  Van  Mons 
recommends  the  scions  to  be  cut  off  before  winter,  and  stuck  into  the  ground 
till  the  moment  in  spring,  generally  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  when  the  bark  of  the  stock  539 

will  separate  freely  from  the  wood  : 
the  operation  of  budding  may  then 
be  performed  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  the  slight  modifications,  in  re- 
spect to  future  treatment,  given  in  *SES^  , 
the    following    directions    by  Van          JffiL       SL/mrT  1      *&£  f 
Mons.     The  bark  of  the  stock,  as 
early  in  spring  as  it  will  separate 
from   the  wood,  being  cut  like  an 
inverted  T,  as  shown  at  d  infg.  539.,  the  horizontal  edges  of  this  cut  in  the 
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stock,  and  of  the  shield  of  bark  containing  the  bud,  must  be  brought  into  the 
most  perfect  contact  with  each  other,  as  at  e  ;  and  then  bound  with  waterproof 
bast  (/),  without,  however,  applying  grafting  clay,  or  grafting  wax.  Eight 
days  after  the  insertion  of  the  bud,  the  stock  is  pruned  down  to  the  branch 
which  is  immediately  above  the  opposite  side ;  and  this  branch  is  stopped  by- 
being  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes ;  all  the  side  shoots  are  removed,  and, 
in  five  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  bud  has  pushed  its  fifth  leaf,  the 
point  of  the  shoot  is  pinched  out,  so  as  to  compel  the  shoot  to  branch  out ; 
and  the  branches  thus  produced  will  bear  flowers  in  August  or  September. 

Summer  Budding.  This  is  almost  the  only  mode  of  budding  in  general  use, 
whether  for  the  rose,  or  for  any  other  tree  or  shrub,  either  in  Britain  or  on 
the  Continent.  The  most  general  method  adopted,  on  the  Continent,  of  per- 
forming it  on  the  rose  is  that  indicated  by^/Sg.  539.,  in  which  the  two  cuts  in 
the  bark  form  the  letter  T  reversed,  already  detailed ;  whereas  in  England 
they  form  the  letter  T  upright.  Either  mode  may  be  adopted  according  to 
the  season  :  in  spring  budding,  the  slit  made  in  the  form  of  a  T  reversed 
(thus,  JL)  is  the  best ;  but  in  August,  or  summer,  budding,  the  T  slit  ought  to 
be  made  erect ;  because  the  junction,  at  this  season,  takes  place  by  the  descent 
of  the  sap ;  whereas  in  spring  it  is  effected  chiefly  by  its  ascent.  Where  the 
shoots  produced  from  the  stock  are  weak,  the  buds  may  be  inserted  in  the  main 
stem  ;  more  especially  if  the  stock  is  not  very  old,  and  the  bark  hard.  Some- 
times, buds  inserted  even  in  August  will  push  the  same  season  ;  more  especially 
if  the  roots  of  the  stock  have  been  well  supplied  with  water  :  but,  whether  they 
push  the  first  season  or  the  next,  the  points  of  the  shoots  produced  ought  to 
be  pinched  off  at  three  or  four  joints  from  the  stock,  in  order  to  cause  them  to 
branch  out ;  because,  when  only  one  long  single  shoot  is  produced  from  each 
bud,  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  off  close  to  the  stock,  by  the  wind.  Budding 
early  in  the  season  succeeds  best  on  young  wood ;  and,  during  August  and 
September,  it  succeeds  best  on  old  wood.  Buds  of  the  China  rose  and 
its  varieties,  put  in  in  July,  frequently  flower  the  same  season.  Twelve 
different  modes  of  budding  will  be  found  described,  and  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings, in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.,  and  vol.  x.  p.  305. ;  and  the 
various  modes  of  propagating  the  rose  by  budding  and  grafting  will  be  found 
explained,  to  those  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  in  the 
Gard.  Mag.tvo\.  iv.  p.  381.  In  this  article,  the  writer  directs  the  buds  to  be 
put  in  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  August,  either  in  the  old  or  young 
wood,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  watering  the  root  well,  in  dry  seasons,  for 
several  days  previous  to  the  performance  of  the  operation,  in  order  to 
assist  the  bark  to  rise.  Budding  with  the  dormant  bud  is,  he  says,  practised 
in  May ;  sometimes  with  common  roses,  but  more  frequently  with  China 
roses,  Banksias,  Noisettes,  &c.  In  general,  two  buds  are  sufficient  for  any 
stock ;  and  these  should  be  of  only  one  variety,  as  two  sorts  seldom  grow 
with  equal  vigour;  and,  of  course,  the  one  soon  robs  and  destroys  the 
other.  The  bast  ligature  which  confines  the  buds  should  be  pretty  tight ;  and 
a  laurel  leaf  may  be  slightly  tied  on  with  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an 
arch  over  the  bud,  to  defend  it  from  the  sun  and  rain,  both  of  which  are  as 
prejudicial  as  the  air.  The  ligatures  may  be  removed,  in  moist  seasons,  after 
a  month  ;  but,  in  hot  weather,  not  for  six  weeks  at  least.  The  general  sea- 
son for  budding  in  England  is  the  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August ; 
but  in  France  and  Belgium,  by  watering  the  stocks,  and  the  plants  from 
which  scions  are  to  be  taken,  abundantly  throughout  the  season,  and  by  some 
variations  in  the  mode  of  treatment  according  to  the  period  of  the  year,  the 
operation  is  performed  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
In  budding  in  June,  Dr.  Van  Mons  first  deprives  the  young  shoots,  from 
which  he  proposes  to  take  buds,  of  their  leaves ;  and,  fifteen  days  afterwards, 
he  finds  the  buds  sufficiently  swelled  to  allow  their  being  taken  off  and 
inserted  in  the  stocks.  If  the  stock  is  allowed  to  have  a  leading  shoot  above 
the  inserted  bud,  and  this  shoot  is  not  shortened,  the  bud  inserted  will 
probably  not  push  for  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  but  if  this  shoot  is 
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shortened  or  cut  off,  and  all  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  removed, 
the  new  bud  will  push  in  two  or  three  weeks;  and  will  flower  the  same 
season,  if  treated  as  above  directed  for  the  shoots  produced  by  buds  inserted 
in  April.  The  scion  of  a  rose-tree,  Dr.  Van  Mons  observes,  is  seldom  too 
dry  for  the  buds  to  succeed,  provided  the  shield  is  inserted  with  a  thin  bit  of 
wood  behind  its  eye ;  but  when  the  bark  is  quite  fresh,  and  full  of  sap,  this 
thin  bit  of  wood  is  unnecessary. 

Grafting  is  occasionally  employed  for  propagating  the  rose,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  dwarfs.  For  this  purpose,  the  scions  should  be  collected  in  March, 
and  stuck  in  a  lump  of  clay,  1  in.  deep :  the  clay  should  be  pressed  firmly  to 
the  ends  of  the  scions,  and  the  mass  afterwards  bedded  in  a  pot  full  of  earth, 
to  prevent  the  moisture  in  the  clay  from 
evaporating,  but  not  so  as  to  cover  the 
shoots.  The  pot  of  scions  may  then  be 
set  in  any  shed  or  outhouse,  that  is 
neither  very  dry  nor  very  damp,  for 
three  weeks.  The  object  of  treating  the 
scions  in  this  manner  is  to  retard  their 
growth,  in  order  that  the  stocks  may  be 
more  forward  in  vegetation  than  the 
scions.  In  Flanders,  where  the  cleft 
mode  is  commonly  adopted,  care  is 
taken  that  the  scion  is  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  stock,  as  in  fig.  540.  a  a ; 
or  that  the  cleft  in  the  stock  is  made 
sufficiently  near  one  side,  to  admit  of 
the  bark  of  the  scion  fitting  the  bark 
of  the  stock  on  both  of  its  edges,  as  shown  at  o  ft.  In  grafting  on  the  dog- 
rose,  the  same  practice  is  followed,  with  this  addition,  that  the  shoulder  c  is 
very  often  made  to  the  scion ;  care  being  taken  that  there  is  a  bud  on  the 
wedge  part  of  it  (d),  as  shown  at  e.  Whip,  or  splice,  grafting  is,  also, 
sometimes  practised  with  the  rose;  in  which  case,  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  bud  left  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  scion,  as  indicated  in 
fig.  541.,  which  would  otherwise  die  off.  This,  both  in  niche  budding 
and  in  grafting,  contributes  materially  to  success,  on  the  same  principle 
that  cuttings  and  layers  are  more  certain  of  rooting  when  they  are  cut 
at  a  joint,  than  between  the  joints.  The  reason  is,  that  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  there  more  powerful ;  and  that  the  germs,  both  of  buds  and 
roots,  are,  in  most  plants,  confined  to  the  joints  of  the  stems ;  though 
in  some,  as  in  the  common  elm,  they  appear  to  be  distributed  equally 
over  every  part  of  the  stem  and  roots.  In  making  the  incision  in  the 
side  of  the  stock  which  is  to  receive  the  scion  that  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  whip,  or  splice,  manner,  the  knife  ought  always  to  be  entered  at 
the  base  of  a  bud,  and  passed  upwards. 

The  grafts,  in  Belgium,  are  tied  on  with  fine  bast,  which  is  made  water-proof 
by  passing  it  first  through  a  solution  of  white  soap,  and  next  through  one  of 
alum ;  a  neutral  compound  being  thus  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
The  ligature  is  covered  with  marly  clay  in  the  usual  manner,  or  with  grafting 
wax.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.) 

Stocks  for  grafting  or  budding  Roses.  On  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, these  are  generally  procured  from  the  woods  and  hedges,  of  an  age  and 
size  fit  for  immediate  use.  The  best  season  for  collecting  them  is  November ; 
because  they  can  then  be  immediately  planted ;  and  they  will  be  in  a  fitter 
state  for  pushing  out  roots  and  shoots  the  following  spring,  than  if  they  had 
not  been  obtained  till  that  season,  or  even  if  they  had  been  got  out  of  the 
woods  in  autumn,  and  the  planting  delayed  till  spring.  Stocks,  so  procured, 
have  very  few  fibrous  roots,  which  renders  this  attention  to  their  early  plant- 
ing more  necessary ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  roses  will  grow  with 
fewer  fibrous  roots  than  almost  any  other  sort  of  ligneous  plant.  The  best 
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kitul  of  wild  rose  for  stocks,  as  already  observed,  is  the  .ft.  cunina  ;  and  the 
age  of  the  plants,  or  the  thickness  of  their  steins,  is  of  much  less  conse- 
quence than  their  being  healthy,  straight,  and  free  from  knots.  For  dwarfs, 
they  need  not  exceed  1  ft.  or  18  in.  in  height  ;  but  for  standards  they  may  vary 
from  3ft.  to  6  ft.  and  upwards.  A  very  convenient  height  for  displaying  the 
rose  to  the  human  eye,  is  4-  ft.,  the  head  being  pruned  so  as  to  rise  about 
18  in.  higher.  For  a  truly  grand  effect,  however,  and  for  forming  avenues  of 
roses  along  the  walks  in  flower-gardens,  between  which  the  beds  of  flowers 
are  to  be  seen,  the  stocks  ought  never  to  be  less  than  6  ft.  high,  and  7  ft.  or 
S  ft.  would  be  better.  Before  planting  the  stock,  cut  it  over  at  an  angle  of 
50°,  the  upper  part  of  the  cut,  or  section,  ending  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
a  bud  ;  or,  if  there  are  two  buds  nearly  about  the  same  height  at  the  top  .  ,  , 
of  the  stock,  cut  across  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  mfig.  54^.,  leaving 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  wood  above  each  bud.  If  the  slope  of  the 
section  is  much  greater  than  an  angle  of  50°,  the  wound  will  not  become 
covered  with  bark,  at  least  in  most  cases;  and  on  its  being  completely 
covered  depends  the  durability  of  the  plant.  Immediately  after  cutting 
the  stock  across,  cover  the  wound  with  grafting  clay,  enveloping  it  with 
live  moss,  tied  on  with  water-proof  bast  ;  or,  as  the  practice  is  on  the 
Continent,  cover  it  with  a  composition  made  of  the  following  ingredients  : 
five  eighths  pitch,  one  eighth  rosin,  one  eighth  tallow,  and  one  eighth  bees' 
wax,  all  thoroughly  incorporated;  or,  one  half  bees'  wax,  and  one  half  pitch, 
which  is  the  composition  commonly  used  in  France;  or  1  Ib.  of  white  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  Alb.  black  pitch,  A  Ib.  rosin,  £  Ib.  bees'  wax,  2oz.  of  tallow,  1  oz. 
pounded  mastic,  and  1  oz.  saltpetre,  which  is  the  mixture  used  in  Belgium. 
Equal  parts  of  bees'  wax  and  pitch,  with  a  very  little  tallow  added,  we  have 
found  the  simplest  and  best  mixture  for  covering  wounds  in  ligneous  plants  of 
every  kind  ;  and,  for  covering  grafts,  it  has  only  to  be  mixed  with  a  very  little 
sand.  Put  any  of  these  mixtures  into  a  pipkin,  and  keep  it  warm  enough  to  melt 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  :  when  cooled  a  little,  dip  the  extreme  point  of 
each  stock  in  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  mixture,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  two 
or  three  sheets  of  paper,  over  the  section  ;  or,  if  you  have  neglected  to  perform 
this  essential  operation  till  after  the  stocks  are  planted,  the  mixture  may  be 
applied  warm  with  a  small  brush.  In  England,  this  process  is  too  generally 
neglected  ;  and  the  section  is  neither  covered  with  grafting  clay,  nor  grafting 
wax.  The  consequence  of  this  neglect  is,  that  the  rains  and  the  frost  rot  the 
wood  during  winter,  and  the  drought  cracks  it  during  summer  :  it  decays,  and 
leaves  the  stock  hollow;  and,  after  being  budded,  and  forming  a  head,  the  plant 
is  only  of  three  or  four  years'  duration,  instead  of  lasting  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  nurserymen  say  that  the  price  given  will  not  repay  them  for 
taking  so  much  trouble;  but  it  would  be  much  better  for  a  purchaser  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  plants  so  treated,  than  almost  any  prices  for  those  in  which 
this  precaution  has  been  neglected.  When  the  stocks  begin  to  push  in  March, 
rub  off  all  the  buds,  except  such  as  may  be  close  to  the  margin  of  the  section, 
which  will  generally  be  two,  but  never  less  than  one,  or  more  than  four.  The 
shoots  produced  from  these  buds  are  intended  to  be  budded  ;  and,  therefore, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  the  prickles  should  be  removed  from  them  on  the  places 
where  the  buds  should  be  inserted,  which  ought  to  be  not  farther  than  1  in. 
from  their  junction  with  the  stock.  The  operation  of  budding  maybe  per- 
formed from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August  ;  supplying  the  stock  with 
abundance  of  water  in  dry  seasons,  as  has  been  already  recommended,  to 
facilitate  the  rising  of  the  bark.  Mornings  and  evenings  are  the  best  times  of 
the  day  for  budding  ;  and,  when  a  northerly  or  easterly  wind  prevails,  the 
operation  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  on  account  of  the  drying  influence  of 
these  winds  on  the  bark  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  on  the  bud.  In  general,  only 
one  sort  of  rose  ought  to  be  put  on  one  stock,  for  reasons  already  given. 
(p.  803.) 

Jit/  Seed.     The  common  single  sweet  briar  is  always  raised  from  seed  ;  and 
sometimes,  also,  the  dog  rose,  for  stocks.     The  other  sorts  of  roses  are  only 
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raised  from  seed  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  procure  new  varieties.  The 
seeds,  in  either  case,  are  separated  from  the  hips  when  the  latter  are  fully 
ripe ;  and  are  either  sown  immediately,  or  mixed  with  sand  and  preserved  till 
the  following  spring.  They  are  then  sown,  and  thinly  covered  with  soil.  The 
plants  will  come  up  the  first  season,  and,  with  careful  treatment,  they  will 
flower,  in  most  cases,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year ;  but  the  varieties  of  R.  sem- 
perflorens  will  frequently  flower  the  second  year,  and  sometimes  even  the 
first  year. 

Culture.  The  rose,  in  an  artificial  state,  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  herbaceous  plant ;  in  so  far  that  it  requires  to  be  frequently  taken  up  and 
replanted,  that  this  maybe  done  at  almost  any  season,  and,  also,  that  it  should 
have  its  old  wood  cut  out  every  year,  or  every  second  or  third  year. 

Planting  roses  should,  in  general,  be  performed  in  the  autumn ;  but,  with  the 
more  delicate  varieties  of  China  roses,  and  with  R.  multiflora,  R.  moschata, 
and  their  varieties,  it  may  be  deferred  till  spring.  As  roses  have  but  few 
fibrous  roots,  the  operation  of  planting  them  may  be  easily  and  rapidly  per- 
formed ;  the  chief  point  being  to  put  some  fresh  soil  in  the  hole  along  with  the 
roots,  and  to  press  the  earth  firmly  to  them.  In  cold  clayey  soils,  Mr.  Rivers 
recommends,  as  the  best  compost  for  roses,  rotten  dung  and  pit  sand  ;  and  in 
warm  dry  soils,  rotten  dung  and  cool  loams.  When  standard  roses  are  to  be 
planted  in  a  broad  border,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  those 
nearest  the  walk  should  be  the  lowest,  and  those  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
it  the  highest.  A  border  1.5  ft.  or  20  ft.  wide,  planted  in  this  manner,  with 
five  or  six  parallel  rows,  quincunx  in  the  plan,  and  rising  one  above  another 
in  the  elevation,  has  a  very  splendid  effect  when  the  plants  are  in  flower. 

Taking  up  and  Replanting.  The  rose,  whether  grown  as  a  standard  or  a 
dwarf,  ought  to  be  taken  up  every  five  or  six  years,  even  in  good  soils,  and 
have  its  roots  shortened  and  trimmed ;  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grew 
should  also  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  rich  fresh  loam.  In  unfavourable 
soils,  Mr.  Rivers  remarks,  this  process  ought  to  be  performed  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  Dr.  Van  Mons  says  that  the  practice  in  Belgiom,  even  in  the 
best  soils,  is  to  take  up  the  plants  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  and  either  replace 
them  in  fresh  soil,  or  throw  them  away,  and  substitute  young  plants.  In  com- 
mon flower-borders,  where  dwarf  roses  are  not  grafted,  and  where,  of  course, 
they  produce  suckers  freely,  they  should  be  taken  up  every  other  year,  and 
replanted  ;  the  digging  and  manuring  of  the  border  occasioning  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  soil  relatively  to  that  of  the  plant,  and  thus  producing  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  the  partial  renewal  of  the  soil. 

Planting  to  retard  the  Flowering  of  Roses.-  The  rose  may  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  at  any  season,  provided  the  shoots  are  shortened,  and  deprived  of  all 
their  leaves;  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  liberally  supplied  with  water. 
Hence  roses,  taken  up  just  before  they  are  coming  into  flower,  and  properly 
pruned  and  replanted,  will  produce  their  flowers  in  November ;  or,  by  planting 
them  in  pots,  and  placing  them  in  a  shady  situation,  and  then  putting  them 
under  glass  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost,  they  may  be  made  to  produce 
their  flowers  about  Christmas.  Practices  of  this  kind  were  formerly  common 
among  the  florists  of  Paris,  but  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  relinquished 
since  the  introduction  of  the  sweet-scented  China  roses ;  which,  placed  in  a 
moderate  heat,  under  glass,  in  autumn,  continue  flowering  all  the  winter. 
Roses  may  also  be  made  to  flower  in  the  autumn  by  pruning  them  back  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are  discoverable.  The  plant,  in  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  taking  up  and  replanting,  makes  a  second  effort  to  produce 
flowers,  which  effort  is  not  attended  with  success  till  late  in  the  season. 

The  Rose  des  Quatre  Saisons  is  a  good  sort  for  employing  in  these  operations ; 
and  Dumont  observes  that  this  rose,  when  pruned  immediately  after  it  lias 
bloomed  for  the  first  time,  may  be  made  to  produce  its  flowers  during  winter ; 
being,  of  course,  protected  by  a  hand-glass,  and  covered  with  mats  during 
very  severe  weather.  In  all  experiments  for  forcing  roses  in  the  open  air,  ii 
must  be  remarked,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  soil  to  be  fresh  and  rich,  and 
the  situation  favourable. 
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Pruning.  The  rose  requires  to  be  pruned  every\ ear;  tlie  strong-growing 
hardy  kinds  in  the  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  more  tender 
kinds  early  in  spring.  Dumont  recommends  pruning  the  early-flowering  sorts 
in  autumn,  and  the  late  sorts  during  spring ;  but  neither  during  winter. 
Rivers  observes  that  pruning  should  always  be  performed  in  October  or 
March ;  but  October  pruning,  he  says,  will  be  found  decidedly  the  most  ad- 
vantageous, as,  the  plant  having  less  wood  and  fewer  buds  to  nourish  during 
the  winter,  the  buds  left  will  have  acquired  extra  vigour  for  pushing  in  the 
spring.  This  is  a  valuable  remark,  and  will  apply  to  all  ligneous  plants 
whatever.  In  the  operation  of  pruning  three  objects  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view  :  the  removal  of  the  old  wood,  because,  in  most  varieties,  it  is  only  the 
young  wood  that  produces  large  and  finely  formed  flowers  ;  the  thinning  out  and 
shortening  of  the  young  wood,  that  the  flowers  produced  may  be  fewer,  and 
consequently  have  more  nourishment,  and  more  light  and  air,  and  thus  become 
stronger ;  and  the  forming  of  the  head,  or  bush,  into  some  symmetrical  shape. 
Some  varieties  require  much  less  pruning  than  others ;  and  climbers,  and 
most  of  the  varieties  of  the  Scotch  rose,  should,  in  general,  only  have  their 
shoots  thinned  out,  and  should  be  but  seldom,  if  ever,  shortened.  In 
shortening  young  shoots,  not  more  than  from  two  to  three,  or,  at  most,  four 
buds,  should  be  left  on  each.  The  cuts  should  be  made  close  above  the  bud, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence  from  it,  and  sloping  away  from  it  at  an 
angle  of  about  4-5°.  A  standard  rose,  properly  pruned,  will,  in  general,  pre- 
sent ahead,  in  the  winter  season,  not  more  than  1  ft.  in  diameter;  nevertheless, 
some  of  the  vigorous-growing  kinds  will 
flower  very  well  with  heads  of  twice  or 
thrice  that  size.  (See  figs.  543,  544,  and 
545.)  The  peculiarities  in  treatment 
which  different  varieties  require,  whether 
as  regards  pruning,  or  other  points  of 
culture,  will  be  found  noticed  under  their 
respective  names  in  preceding  pages ; 
and  in  Mr.  Rivers's  observations  on  the 
different  sorts  grown  in  his  nursery  :  see 
p.  780.  to  p.  783. 

Summer  Pruning.  By  cutting  out  wood  at  different  times  during  summer,  a 
succession  of  roses  may  be  produced,  more  especially  in  the  Noisettes,  and 
other  China  varieties,  and  in  the  rose  des  quatre  saisons :  but  this  practice 
should  never  be  adopted  as  a  general  one;  because,  by  occasioning  extraordi- 
nary exertion  in  one  season,  it  weakens  the  plants  for  the  year  following. 
The  only  kinds  cf  summer  pruning  that  we  think  generally  applicable  and 
unobjectionable  are,  thinning  out  with  the  finger  and  thumb  the  flower  buds 
as  soon  as  they  are  discernible,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  what  the  plant 
can  bring  to  perfection  ;  and,  after  these  buds  have  expanded  and  begun  to 
decay,  cutting  them  off  close  to  the  floral  leaf.  In  performing  this  last  operation, 
none  of  the  leaves  ought  to  be  cut  off;  because  the  effect  of  that  would,  with 
many  varieties,  be  to  occasion  the  production  of  a  second  shoot,  and  thus 
to  weaken  the  plant,  as  well  as  to  render  it  unsightly.  There  are  some  roses 
which  have  handsome  calyxes,  and  others  which  produce  large  and  showy 
coloured  hips,  such  as  the  apple-bearing  rose  :  in  both  these  cases,  instead  of 
cutting  off  the  decayed  flower,  the  decayed  petals  only  should  be  picked  out; 
and  this,  also,  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  those  roses  which,  when  the 
stalks  of  the  decayed  flowers  are  cut  off,  are  apt  to  produce  summer  shoots. 
In  the  case  of  single  roses,  the  cutting  off  of  the  decayed  flowers  is  not 
so  necessary  as  in  the  double  sorts ;  as  it  is  the  multiplicity  of  petals  in  a 
state  of  incipient  decay  which  gives  that  slovenly  appearance,  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  what  we  call  the  gardenesque,  and  what  our  enlightened  and 
elegant  contemporary  and  friend,  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  calls  la  belle  culture,  as 
being  in  gardening  what  the  hellex  letlrcs  are  in  literature,  or  the  beait.r  arts 
in  the  arts. 
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Staking  find  Training  Standard  Roses.  All  standard  roses  above  2  ft.  high 
require  to  be  supported  by  stakes ;  otherwise,  when  the  head  is  loaded  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  blown  to  one  side,  and  either  to  be- 
come unsightly,  or,  probably,  to  be  broken  off.  In  country  places,  where  wood 
is  abundant,  the  stakes  may  be  formed  of  poles  or  rods  cut  out  of  coppice- 
wood,  or  the  thinnings  of  young  plantations ;  and,  of  the  former,  those  of 
the  larch,  the  oak,  and  the  ash  will  commonly  be  found  to  be  the  most 
durable.  Where  the  thinnings  of  young  plantations  are  employed  for 
stakes,  the  most  durable  will  be  those  of  the  larch  ;  and,  where  roses  are 
grown  extensively  in  the  country,  the  most  economical  mode  of  staking  them 
would  be,  to  make  plantations  of  larches  from  time  to  time,  planted  close 
together,  and  to  cut  them  down,  as  wanted,  when  of  the  proper  size. 
Where  neatness  and  permanence  are  desirable  objects,  however,  nothing  can 
equal  the  stakes  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  manufactured  by  Cottam  and 
Hallen  of  London,  and  R.  Mallet  of  Dublin.  These  stakes  will  be  found 
described  and  figured,  and  their  weight  and  prices  given,  in  the  Gardener'' a 
Magazine,  vol.  viii.  p.  556. ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention,  that, 
in  lengths  of  7ft.,  a  dozen  of  them  will  weigh  108  lb.,  and  cost  13-s.,  if  the 
stakes  are  formed  wholly  of  cast  iron ;  while,  if  formed  of  wrought-iron  rods 
let  into  cast-iron  sockets,  and  varying  in  size  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  G  in.,  they 
will  cost  from  2s.  to  I Os.  6d.  per  dozen.  A  considerable  saving  in  the 
material  used  in  these  stakes  is  made  by  casting  the  sockets  with  Hunches, 
or  fins,  jig.  532.  b,  and  also  by  casting  the  entire  rod  with  fins,  as  in  Jig. 
532.  a.  These  stakes  are  calculated  for  roses  which  are  to  have  their  heads 
closely  cut  in :  but  the  Noisettes,  and  various  kinds  of  China  roses,  produce 
most  effect  when  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  of  2  ft.  or 
3ft.,  or  more,  from  the  stem.  To  train  these  shoots  into  a  regular  head, 
stakes  with  ring  or  parasol  tops,  such  as  Jig.  533.  or  Jig.  534.,  are  useful. 
In  general,  these  stakes  should  not  be  fixed  till  after  the  roses  have  been 
planted  two  or  three  years,  and  have  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  form 
a  handsome  head  the  first  year  the  stake  is  placed  beside  them.  When 
such  a  stake  as^g.  533.  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  ring  at  the  top  should 
stand  about  1  in.  or  2  in.  higher  than  the  top  of  the  stock.  This  ring  is 
fastened  to  the  two  iron  limbs  of  the  standard  by  nuts,  and  is  unscrewed,  and 
hung  on  one  of  the  limbs  while  the  standard  is  being  fixed;  it  is  then  raised 
to  its  place  under  the  branches  of  the  tree,  which,  as  already  observed, 
should  be  sufficient  in  number  and  length  to  extend  over  the  ring.  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  the  Querns  near  Cirencester,  who  appears  first  to  have  adopted 
this  mode  of  training,  selects  six  or  eight  of  the  strongest  shoots  in  spring, 
and  ties  them  to  the  ring  with  tow  twine ;  and  if;  from  their  length,  this  be 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  blowing  about,  he  ties  strings  to  the 
ring,  and  extends  them  to  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground.  All  the  other  shoots  of 
the  head  are  cut  back  in  the  usual  manner.  Fig.  546.  is  an  accurate  sketch, 
taken  in  1831,  from  a  bizarre  de  la  Chine  rose,  which  was  at  that  time  six 
years  planted.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  it  formed  a  truly  splendid  object. 
Those  who  dislike  the  appearance  of  the  strings  may  adopt,  as  a  substitute  for 
them,  the  parasol  stake.  ( Jig.  534.)  In  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury,  climbing 
roses  of  the  more  choice  kinds  are  trained  on  wire  domes,  or  demi-globes,  or 
demi-ovals,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height,  and  are  found  to  produce  an  excellent  effect. 
The  wire  rods  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Removing  Suckers  and  Side  Buds  from  the  Stocks  on  which  Roses  are  worked 
is  an  operation  which  should  not  be  neglected.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Du- 
mont,  that  suckers,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  stem  of  the  rose,  do  not 
appear  to  injure  the  plant ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  suckers  of  all 
trees  or  shrubs  that  come  up  at  a  distance  from  the  stem ;  this  being  one  of 
the  modes  of  propagation  which  nature  has  supplied  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  plants,  both  ligneous  and  herbaceous :  but  suckers  from  the  base  of 
the  stem,  and  shoots  from  the  stem  itself,  are  less  injurious  in  the  case  of 
the  grafted  rose,  than  in  that  of  most  other  grafted  plants.  The  reason  is,  or 
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seems  to  be,  that  the  rose  stocks  are  always  of  much  more  robust  habit,  with 
reference  to  the  scions  grafted  on  them,  than  the  stocks  of  any  other  grafted 
tree  or  shrub  whatever. 

Watering.  All  plants  in  a  state  of  high  culture  require  watering  in  the 
summer  season,  otherwise  they  will  not  develope  their  parts  to  a  sufficient 
extent.  The  rose  bush  best  produces  its  flowers  in  the  three  hottest  months, 
June,  July,  and  August ;  and  neither  in  Britain,  nor  on  the  Continent,  will 
roses  expand  their  blossoms  fully,  or  have  strength  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
insects,  unless  they  are  liberally  supplied  with  water.  Before  they  come  into 
flower,  the  leaves  should  be  syringed  every  evening  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
root  abundantly  supplied  either  with  common  water,  or  liquid  manure.  Dwarf 
roses  require  less  water  than  standards ;  because  the  nearness  of  the  bush  to 
the  ground,  by  covering  the  soil,  prevents  evaporation.  Lime  water  (that  is, 
lime  held  in  solution  in  water,  and  not  such  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  as 
will  leave  a  coating  of  lime  on  the  plants)  may  be  used,  both  with  the  syringe 
and  at  the  root ;  and,  though  it  will  not  entirely  destroy  the  aphides,  those 
great  enemies  of  roses,  yet  it  will  check  their  increase,  and  it  will  totally 
destroy  caterpillars  of  every  kind.  To  destroy  the  aphides,  after  syringing 
with  pure  water  or  lime  water,  the  plants  should  be  sprinkled  with  the 
powdered  leaves  of  tobacco,  or  refuse  snuff,  as  directed  under  the  head  of 
Insects,  and  the  syringing  left  off  for  a  few  days ;  after  which  they  should  be 
well  washed  with  clean  water. 

Growing  in  Pots  and  Forcing.  The  dwarf-growing  roses,  and,  indeed,  most 
sorts  as  dwarfs,  may  be  grown  in  pots  ;  care  being  taken  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  pots  once  a  year,  and,  after  trimming  their  roots  and  shoots,  to  repot 
them  in  fresh  soil.  So  complete  is  the  command  of  the  cultivator  over  a 
rose  in  a  pot,  that,  with  the  aid  of  glass,  a  choice  of  sorts,  and  the  power  of 
applying  a  very  little  heat  in  the  winter  months,  he  may  have  roses  in  abun- 
dance all  the  year.  Cabbage  and  moss  roses,  when  they  are  to  be  forced, 
should  be  taken  up  out  of  the  free  ground  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering, 
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and  their  wood  is  ripened ;  they  should  then  be  pruned  and  potted,  and  kept 
in  a  shady  situation  till  taken  into  the  house.  Moss  roses,  introduced  into  a 
pit  or  hot-house  on  the  1st  of  October,  will  blossom  by  Christmas-day;  those  on 
the  1st  of  November,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  February  ; 
those  on  the  1st  of  December,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March  ;  those  on  the  1st  of  January,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April ;  those  on  the  1st  of  February,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
May;  and  those  on  the  1st  of  March,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June;  when  some  of  the  earlier  varieties  of  moss  rose  will  be  in  bloom  in  the 
open  air.  (See  the  details  on  forcing  the  rose,  given  in  the  Card.  Mag.,  vol. i. 
p.  122.)  During  the  forcing  season,  the  plants  ought  to  be  supplied  liberally  with 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  with  as 
much  light  and  air  as  can  be  admitted  without  chilling  them  ;  they  may  also  be 
watered  occasionally  with  liquid  manure.  Where  a  regular  system  of  forcing 
roses  is  carried  on,  there  should  not  be  less  than  four  houses  or  pits ;  viz. 
one  for  commencing  the  process,  in  which  the  temperature  should  not  exceed 
50°,  and  where  the  plants  may  remain  a  fortnight ;  another,  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  removed,  where  the  temperature  may  be  60°  or  65° ;  a  third,  in 
which  they  ought  to  remain  six  weeks,  or  till  they  begin  to  flower,  when  they 
ought  to  be  removed  to  the  fourth  house  or  pit,  where  they  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  60°  (which  is  about  that  of  living-rooms),  to  prepare 
them  for  being  removed  thither.  (See  Encyc.  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  §  6045.) 
Those,  however,  who  are  contented  with  Rosa  i.  odorata,  or  any  other  sweet- 
smelling  variety  of  China  rose,  may  have  roses  all  the  winter,  without  a  tithe 
of  this  trouble  and  expense,  by  keeping  them  in  a  house  or  pit,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  50°. 

Insects.  The  insects  that  attack  rose  trees  are  of  several  kinds,  all  very 
destructive,  and  all  very  difficult  to  destroy ;  principally,  because  the  means 
for  their  destruction  are' seldom  resorted  to  till  their  ravages  have  commenced. 
The  most  numerous  of  these  are  the  aphides,  commonly  called  green  flies,  or 
plant  lice,  which  are  well  known  to  all  rose-growers.  These  insects  lay  their 
small  black  eggs  in  autumn,  generally  near  the  axils  of  the  buds,  so  that  the 
young  brood  may  be  conveniently  placed  for  feeding  on  the  tender  shoots 
when  they  appear.  In  mild  seasons,  these  eggs  are  hatched  about  the  latter 
end  of  February,  and  the  insects  produced  are  few  and  inconspicuous,  many 
being  generally  destroyed  by  the  cold.  Those  that  remain,  after  twice  casting 
their  skins,  arrive  at  their  full  growth  about  April,  when  they  begin  to  breed. 
"  According  to  Richardson.,  the  first  brood  consists  entirely  of  females ;  and 
each  of  these  produces  a  numerous  progeny  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other  sex.  These,  though  themselves  produced  from  eggs,  are  viviparous. 
A  third  generation  appears  in  May ;  and  the  months  of  June  and  July  each 
supply  two  more.  In  the  autumn,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  generations 
are  produced;  two  of  them  in  August,  and  the  last,  which  consists  of  both 
males  and  females,  about  the  middle  of  September.  From  the  females  of 
this  latter  race  the  eggs  are  produced  which  are  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
species  for  the  following  year.  The  parent  insects  deposit  their  eggs  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  branch  buds,  that  the  future  young  may  be  the  more  easily 
supplied  with  nourishment  (as  before  mentioned) ;  and  some  continue  to  lay 
till  the  beginning  of  November.  The  eggs,  at  first,  are  green,  but  soon  become 
perfectly  black :  they  adhere  to  the  branches  by  a  viscous  matter  that  sur- 
rounds them,  and  remain  uninjured  by  the  frost  of  winter."  (Phil.  Trans., 
vol.  xli.p.  182.) 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  best  time  for  destroying  the  aphis  is 
while  it  remains  in  the  egg  state,  as,  if  suffered  to  breed,  it  multiplies  to  a 
frightful  extent.  For  this  purpose,  wash  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  rose 
bushes,  during  winter,  with  a  composition  of  strong  tobacco  water  and  soft 
soap;  or,  if  this  be  thought  too  expensive,  with  water  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  200° ;  in  both  cases,  cleaning  the  branches,  after  the  composition  or  hot 
water  has  been  applied,  with  a  "small  painter's  brush.  Should  this  prccau- 
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tionary  measure  have  been  neglected,  care  should  be  taken  to  watch  for  the 
appearance  of  the  first  brood,  and,  as  soon  as  the  insects  are  perceived,  to 
destroy  them  with  lime  or  tobacco  water,  or  by  fumigation  ;  taking  care  never 
to  use  the  nearly  boiling  water  after  the  buds  are  expanded,  though  it  will  not 
do  the  slightest  injury  before  that  period.  Each  succeeding  brood  being 
much  more  numerous  than  those  which  preceded  it,  is  more  difficult  to 
destroy  ;  till  the  summer  broods,  if  suffered  to  appear,  completely  clothe  the 
young  snoots,  so  as  to  make  them  seem  nearly  three  times  their  natural  thick- 
ness. In  this  state,  the  best  remedy  is  to  put  i  Ib.  of  the  best  strong  tobacco 
into  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  and,  as  soon  as  the  infusion  has  become  cold,  to  dip 
the  young  shoots  into  it,  letting  them  remain  a  few  seconds  in  the  water,  and, 
if  they  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  going  over  them  a  second  time.  After  this  the 
shoots  should  be  carefully  washed  with  clean  water,  and  the  insect  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  destroyed.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  215.)  Choice 
plants  may  be  freed  from  the  aphides  by  going  over  the  whole  plant  with  a 
soft  brush  ;  laying  the  infected  shoots  in  the  palm  of  one  hand,  and  brushing 
off  the  insects  with  the  other.  Pruning  is  of  little  use,  as  the  aphides 
generally  attack  all  the  young  shoots  of  a  plant  at  the  same  time.  (SeeJEncyc. 
of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  p.  1076.)  The  plants  may  also  be  syringed  with  water 
in  the  evening,  and  then  dusted  with  powdered  tobacco  leaves,  or  refuse 
snuff*;  or  they  may  be  syringed  with  lime  water.  The  prodigious  fecundity  of 
the  Avphis  rosae  almost  surpasses  belief.  "  Reaumur  has  calculated  that,  in 
five  generations,  one  aphis  maybe  the  progenitor  of  5,904,900,000  descendants  ; 
and  in  ordinary  seasons,  there  are  ten  generations  produced 
on  rose  bushes  in  the  space  of  nine  months."  (See  Encyc  of  547 

Gard.,  p.  1076.) 

The  larva,  or  grub  (fg.  547.  b),  of  the  lady-bird  («)  should 
always  be  spared  by  gardeners,  as  it  lives  on  the  aphides. 
This  grub  is  short  and  thick,  of  a  blackish  purple,  spotted 
with  yellow  or  black,  and  is  very  active.  A  few  of  these 
insects  would  soon  clear  a  tolerably  large  rosarium  of  the 
aphides.  The  larvae  of  several  flies  (Syrphus  Fr.)  (c)  are 
furnished  with  a  singular  mouth,  armed  like  a  trident,  with 
three  points,  for  transfixing  their  prey,  of  which  they  devour 
amazing  numbers.  Small  singing  birds  also  destroy  great 
numbers. 

The  caterpillars  of  several  small  moths,  though  not  so  destructive  as  the 
aphides,  also  materially  injure  the  buds  and  young  shoots  of  rose  trees.  One 
of  these  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  few  black  hairs  scattered  on  its  body  : 
it  sews  up  the  tender  leaves  by  means  of  silken  threads,  and  takes  its  station 
within,  concealed  from  all  observation.  The  leaves  of  the  rose  tree  are  often 
uiarked,  in  autumn,  on  their  upper  surfaces,  in  various  directions,  with  broad 
brown  lines,  leaving  a  narrow  black  one  running  down  the  middle.  This 
curious  appearance  is  produced  by  the  small  caterpillar  of  a  minute  moth 
(Microsetia  ruficapitella  Steph.),  which  feeds  inside  the  leaf.  The  caterpillar, 
when  full  grown,  is  nearly  two  lines  long,  and  of  a  yellow  orange  colour,  with 
a  brown  mark  down  the  back.  It  lives  upon  the  thickness  of  the  pulp  under 
the  epidermis  ;  and  the  brown  mark  is  caused  by  the  epidermis  drying,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insect  having  eaten  the  substance  of  the  leaf  beneath.  The 
black  mark  is  produced  by  its  egesta,  or  excrement.  The  caterpillar  is  full 
grown  about  the  24th  of  October,  when  it  eats  its  way  out  of  the  leaf  for 
the  first  time,  and  crawls  down  the  branches  and  stem,  until  it  has  found  a 
convenient  place  to  fix  its  cocoon.  The  perfect  insect  is  called  the  red-headed 
pygmy  by  Haworth  ;  and  it  is  so  small,  that  the  expansion  of  its  wings  mea- 
sures only  two  lines  and  three  quarters.  (Ibid.) 

Others,  and  perhaps  the  most  destructive,  of  the  insect  enemies  of  rose 
trees  are  the  caterpillars,  grubs,  maggots,  or  larvae,  of  one  of  the  saw  fly  tribe 
(  Tenthredf  nidaj),  which,  when  full  grown,  just  before  they  change  into  the 
pupa  state,  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  crow-quill, 
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with  a  brown,  and  sometimes  rather  glaucous,  body,  and  a  black  head.  These 
caterpillars  are,  at  first,  very  small,  and  look  like  little  brown  grubs :  they 
generally  begin  to  appear  in  the  latter  end 
of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
the  rose-buds  on  the  young  shoots  are  only 
partially  developed.  At  this  season,  the 
bushes  should  be  looked  carefully  over,  and 
the  insects  picked  off  with  the  hand.  If 
this  should  be  neglected,  two  or  three  buds 
in  every  cluster  will  be  destroyed,  or  be- 
come what  is  commonly  called  wormeaten, 
producing  only  damaged  or  abortive  flowers. 
The  leaf-cutter  bees  also  frequently  attack 
rose-leaves,  out  of  which  they  cut  circular 
pieces  to  serve  for  lining  their  cells.  Me- 
gachile  Willughbw?//#,  and  M.  centuncularis 
(fig.  548.  )are  the  kinds  that  most  frequently 
attack  rose  trees. 

GENUS  XII. 


Lindl.     THE  LOWEA.     Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Dot.  Reg.,  t.  1261. 

Synonyme.    /fbsa  sp.  Pall,  and  Lindl.  in  Ros.  Monog. 

Derivation.  In  compliment  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe,  Travelling  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; a  gentleman  now  residing  in  Madeira,  from  whose  botanical  investigations  of  that  island 
we  expect  important  results.  (Lindley  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1261.) 

Generic  Character,  $c.  The  genus  Lowea  has  been  separated  from  that  of  7?6sa 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  for  the  following  reasons  ;  which,  independently  of  their 
application  to  this  genus,  we  consider  to  be  extremely  interesting  and  im- 
portant, in  a  physiological  and  systematic  point  of  view.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  us,  since  ever  we  began  to  think  on  the  subject,  that  neither 
genera  nor  species  ought  to  be  founded  upon  mere  technical  differences  in 
any  one  part  of  the  plant,  as  the  orders  and  classes  are  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem ;  but  on  all  the  parts  of  the  plant,  and  on  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  as  the  orders  and  tribes  are  according  to  the  natural  system. 
"  It  is  well  known,"  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  "  that,  since  the  days  of  Linnaeus, 
the  characters  of  the  genera  of  flowering  plants  have  been  exclusively  taken 
from  the  organs  of  fructification;  while  those  of  vegetation  have  been  rigor- 
ously excluded.  This  has  arisen  from  the  former  having  been  supposed,  in 
all  cases,  to  be  more  constant  in  their  modifications,  and  less  subject  to 
variation  than  the  latter.  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  value 
thus  exclusively  ascribed  to  the  organs  of  fructification.  It  is,  however, 
time  that  botanists  should  disembarrass  themselves  of  this  ancient  prejudice ; 
and  that  they  should  admit  publicly  that  by  which  they  are  constantly  in- 
fluenced in  private;  viz.  that  important  modifications  of  the  organs  of 
vegetation  are  sufficient  to  divide  into  genera  species  which  do  not  essen- 
tially differ  in  the  organs  of  fructification.  Of  this  the  Indian  cypripediums 
are  one  instance ;  the  genus  Ncgundo  is  another ;  and  the  subject  of 
this  article  is  a  third.  The  structure  of  the  flower  of  Lowea  is,  in  every 
part,  that  of  a  rose ;  but  its  foliage  is  not  even  that  of  a  rosaceous  plant ; 
there  being  no  trace  of  stipulae.  The  simple  leaves  are  not  analogous  to 
the  terminal  pinna  of  a  rose  leaf;  for  there  is  no  trace  of  the  articulation 
upon  the  petiole,  which  is  required  to  indicate  a  reduction  of  a  compound 
leaf,  as  we  find  in  Berberis ;  neither  can  they  be  considered  as  confluent 
stipulae,  for  the  venation  is  not  what  would  be  found  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  precisely  that  of  an  ordinary  leaf."  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1261.) 
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j*  1,  L.  BERBERIVO^IA  Lindl.    The  Berberry-leaved  Lowea. 

Identification.     Lindlcy  in  Bot,  Keg.,  t.  1261. 

Sunonymes.     7i5sa  simplicifblia  Sal.  Hort.  Allert.,  359.,    Parad.  Land.,  t  101.,    Oltvu't  s   foyage, 

5.  4<).  atl.   t.  4.3.  ;    K.  berberifMia   Pall,  in   Nov.   Act.  Petr.,  10. .  379.  t  10.  f.  5.,'.   Willd.   Sp.t    2. 

p.  1063.,  Aft.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  3.  p.  258.,   Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia,   Redoutu  Ros.,  1.  27.  t.  2., 

Lima.   Rusarum  Monog.,  p.  1.,  French  edition,  p.  23.,   Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  602.,   Spreng.   Syst.,  2. 

p.  546.,    n'allrt't/i  Monog.,  j>.  25. 
Engravings.     But   Reg.,  t  1261.  ;  Parad.   Lond.  t.  101.;  Olivier's  Voyage,  5.  49.  atl.  t.  43.  ;   Nov. 

Act.  Petropol.,  10.  t.  10.  f.  5. ;  Ucdoute  llos.,  1. 1  2. ;  and  our  Jig.  549. 

.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  undivided,  without  stipules, 
obovate-cuneate,  serrated  at  the  tip.  Prickles  decur- 
rent,  and  of  the  colour  of  ivory.  Sepals  entire,  sub- 
spathulate.  Petals  yellow,  marked  with  purple  at  the 
base.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  602.)  An  undershrub,  a  native 
of  Persia,  near  Amadan,  where  it  abounds  in  saltish 
soil ;  and  also  in  fields  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Elwend, 
and  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria.  It  was  introduced  in 
1790,  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 
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Varieties.    Seringe,  in  Dec.  Prod.,  has  characterised  three  forms  of  this  species  under  the  name  of 
R.  berberifv\\a  Pall.,  which  we  give  as  varieties  of  Lbwco.  as  follows  :  — 

j*  L.  b.  1  glabra  Ser. — Prickles  upon  the  stem  stipular  and  scattered.    Leaves  spathulate. 
j*  L.  b.  2  velutlna  Ser.  —  Stem,  prickles,  and  leaves  velvety.    Leaves  spathulate-lanceolate. 

Prickles  stipular  and  scattered.     A  native  of  Persia. 

j*  L.  b.  3  Redoutebn*  Ser.  ,R.  berberifblia.  Red  et  Thor.  Ros.,  1.  p.  27.,  with  a  correct  figure, 
LindL  Rosar.  Monog.,  1.  ;  R.  shnplicif61ia  Salisb.  Prod.,  p.  359.— Prickles  scattered,  not 
stipular,  numerous.  Leaves  lanceolate. 

Description,  $c.  The  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society  is  an  undershrub,  with  recumbent,  slender,  and  rather  in- 
tricate branches,  and  whitish  leaves.  It  rarely  flowers ;  and,  in  regard  to  its 
propagation  and  culture,  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Sot.  Reg.  for  August,  1829,  re- 
marks that  no  more  appears  to  be  now  known  of  it,  than  was  at  the  period 
of  its  first  introduction  in  1790.  "  It  resists  cultivation  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, submitting  permanently  neither  to  budding  nor  grafting,  nor  layering,  nor 
striking  from  cuttings,  nor,  in  short,  to  any  of  those  operations,  one  or  other 
of  which  succeeds  with  other  plants.  Drought  does  not  suit  it ;  it  does  not 
thrive  in  wet;  heat  has  no  beneficial  effect,  cold  no  prejudicial  influence; 
care  does  not  improve  it,  neglect  does  not  injure  it.  Of  all  the  numerous 
seedlings  raised  by  the  Horticultural  Society  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Sir 
Henry  Wilcock,  and  distributed,  scarcely  a  plant  remains  alive.  Two  are  still 
growing  in  a  peat  border  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  but  they  are  languishing 
and  unhealthy ;  and  we  confess  that  observation  of  them,  in  a  living  state,  for 
nearly  four  years,  has  not  suggested  a  single  method  of  improving  the  culti- 
vation of  the  species."  {Bot.  Reg.,  1261.)  These  plants  still  remain  without 
increase :  but  young  plants  may  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  nurseries,  which 
have  been  raised  from  seeds  ;  and  at  Vienna,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ranch,  it  succeeds  perfectly  by  budding  on  the  common  dog  rose. 


Sect.  V.    PO^MEJE  Lindl. 
GENUS  XIII. 


CRAT^EVGUS  LindL     THE  THORN.    Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Di-Pentagynia, 

Identification.    Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  13.  p.  105. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  626.  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  598. 
Syntniymcs.     CratzE>gus  and  J/t'spilus  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others ;  Neflier,  Alisier,  and  AuWpine.Fr.  ; 

Doom,  Uzbeer,  and  Mispcl,  Ger. ;  Doom,  Dutch;  Spino,  //«/.;  and  Espino,  Span. 
Derivation.    From  kratos,  strength  ;  in  reference  to  the  hardness  and  strength  of  the  wood. 

Description,  $c.     The  species  are  small  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly 
natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  Asia  and  the 
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north  of  Africa.  One  of  them,  the  common  hawthorn,  is  well  known,  through- 
out the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  species  all  flower 
and  fruit  freely ;  and  the  wood  of  all  of  them  is  hard  and  durable,  and  the  plants 
of  considerable  longevity.  Almost  all  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  fruit  is 
generally  red ;  though  in  some  sorts  it  is  yellow,  purple,  black,  or  green. 
All  the  species  ripen  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  most  of  them 
abundantly ;  by  which,  or  by  grafting,  they  are  generally  propagated.  When 
the  species,  which  have  naturally  a  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  are  intended  to 
assume  the  character  of  low  trees,  they  are  grafted  standard  high  upon 
C.  Oxyacantha,  C.  coccinea,  or  on  some  other  of  the  strong-growing  kinds ; 
in  consequence  of  which  practice,  this  genus  furnishes  a  greater  number  of 
handsome  small  trees  for  ornamental  grounds  than  any  other  ligneous  family 
whatever.  All  the  species  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  but 
they  will  not  grow  vigorously  in  a  soil  that  is  not  deep  and  free,  and  rich 
rather  than  poor.  Whether  as  small  trees  or  as  shrubs,  they  are  all  admi- 
rably adapted  for  planting  grounds  of  limited  extent ;  and  especially  for  small 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  They  are  not  only  highly 
beautiful  when  in  flower  (a  period  which  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  end  of  July,  commencing  with  C.  purpurea,  and  ending  with 
C.  cordata),  but  also  when  they  are  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  which  includes  a 
period  commencing  with  C.  purpurea  and  C.  nigra,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  continuing  till  the  following  spring  or  summer ;  C.  mexicana,  C.  virgf nica, 
and  some  other  species,  retaining  their  fruit  all  the  winter.  Of  all  the  genera 
of  hardy  deciduous  ligneous  plants  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  there  is 
not  one  which,  taking  it  altogether,  can  be  compared  with  the  genus  6Yataevgus. 
All  the  species  may  be  trained  either  as  small,  handsome,  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque trees ;  or  as  beautiful  and  picturesque  shrubs ;  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  cultivator.  They  have  all  a  characteristic,  neat,  orderly  manner  of 
growth ;  neither  so  slow  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  want  of  vigour,  nor  so 
rapid  and  robust  as  to  be  considered  coarse  and  rambling.  Their  leaves  are 
remarkably  neatly  cut,  and  finely  tufted ;  their  flowers  appear  in  masses  so 
abundant,  in  some  species,  as  almost  to  cover  the  plant  in  the  flowering  season  ; 
and  their  fruit  is  produced  in  as  great  abundance  as  their  flowers.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  generally  white,  and  they  are  mostly  more  or  less 
fragrant ;  some  of  them,  as  the  common  hawthorn,  being  particularly  so  : 
their  colour,  though  white  at  first,  yet  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  com- 
mon double-flowered  hawthorn,  dies  off  of  a  very  fine  pink ;  and  there  are 
several  pink  flowered  varieties  of  the  common  hawthorn  which  are  strikingly 
ornamental.  The  fruit  varies  in  size,  fi'om  that  of  C.  spathulata,  which  is 
not  much  larger  than  a  mustard  seed,  to  that  of  C.  mexicana,  which  is  about 
as  large  as  a  golden  pippin  apple.  The  colour  of  the  fruit,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  red,  yellow,  black,  or  green,  and  includes  many  varieties  of  shade. 
The  fruit  of  several  species,  such  as  C.  Azarolus,  C.  Aronia,  C.  odoratissima, 
and  C.  tanacetifolia,  are  agreeable  to  the  palate ;  and  those  of  all  the  species 
are  greedily  devoured  by  singing  birds  of  many  kinds,  especially  the  thrush 
family.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  singing  birds,  both 
as  such,  and  for  the  good  they  do  in  keeping  down  insects,  the  genus  6'ra- 
ta3xgus  ought  to  be  planted.  All  the  species  and  varieties  are  exceedingly 
hardy ;  and,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them,  they  might  be  propagated  in 
aa  great  numbers  as  the  common  hawthorn.  Most  of  the  species  would  make 
excellent  hedges ;  and,  were  it  only  the  practice,  in  planting  hedges  along 
the  sides  of  the  public  highways,  to  introduce  here  and  there,  as  standards, 
thirty  or  forty  sorts,  which  might  be  raised  from  seed,  the  ornament  to  the 
country  would  be  such  as  those  only  can  form  an  idea  of  who  have  seen  the 
collections  of  Crataevgus  at  White  Knights  near  Reading,  or  at  Courset  near 
Boulogne,  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  when  they  are  in  fruit.  Finally, 
if  a  man  were  to  be  exiled  to  an  estate  without  a  single  tree  or  shrub  on  it, 
with  permission  to  choose  only  one  genus  of  ligneous  plants  to  form  all  hi* 
plantations,  shrubberies,  orchards,  and  flower-gardens,  where  would  he  find 
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a  genus  that  would  afford  him  so  many  resources  as  that  of  CYatsevgus  ?  The 
most  complete  collection  of  thorns  in  England  is  that  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  we  examined,  on  June  18th,  1836,  plants  of  nearly 
80  sorts,  all  of  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  distinct.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  kinds,  that  we  know  of,  in  England,  not  included  in  this  col- 
lection, viz.  C.  orientalis  var.  Leer/wa,  some  varieties  of  C.  Oxyacantha, 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  Nepal  seedlings  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
which  may,  probably,  prove  to  belong  to  this  genus.  We  shall  give  Messrs. 
Loddiges'*s  list,  together  with  our  synonymes,  in  an  Appendix,  for  the  use 
of  intended  collectors  or  purchasers.  There  is  a  collection  at  Somer- 
ford  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  nearly  as  complete  as  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
which  was  made  by  General  Monckton,  who,  like  ourselves,  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  this  genus.  The  best  collections  in  Scotland  are  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  and  in  Lawson's  Nursery.  At  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  the 
seat  of  Frederick  Bourne,  Esq.,  also  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  genus, 
there  is  a  collection  almost  as  numerous  as  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  selected 
by  Mr.  Bourne,  personally,  from  almost  all  the  principal  nurseries  in  Europe. 
The  best  collection  of  full-grown  trees  of  this  genus,  in  England,  is  at  White 
Knights ;  and  of  full-grown  trees,  in  France,  at  Courset.  The  greatest 
number  of  species  in  one  garden,  in  France,  is,  or  was  in  1828,  in  the 
Pepiniere  de  Luxembourg.  There  are,  also,  good  collections  in  the  nur- 
series of  MM.  Audibert,  at  Tarascon ;  and  of  MM.  Baumann,  at  Bollwyller. 
The  best  collection  in  Belgium  is  at  Humbeque,  near  Brussels ;  and  the  best 
in  Germany  are  those  in  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries  at  Hamburgh,  and  in  the 
Gottingen  Botanic  Garden.  In  Poland  there  was  formerly  a  tolerably  good 
collection  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Warsaw ;  and  there  is  still  a  considerable 
number  of  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Count  Wodzicki,  at  Niezdsvicdz,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  the 
supplement  to  the  present  volume.  In  Russia,  in  the  Government  Garden  of 
Odessa,  now  under  the  care  of  M.  le  Chevalier  Descemet,  conseiller  de  cour, 
who  was  formerly  a  nurseryman  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  there  is  a  collection 
of  45  sorts,  chiefly  planted  since  1820.  In  America,  judging  from  the  nur- 
serymen's catalogues,  the  greatest  number  of  sorts  appears  to  be  in  Prince's 
Nursery,  near  New  York;  but  the  finest  specimens  are  in  Bartram's  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  and  at  the  Woodlands,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  genus  6Vataevgus  did  not  excite  much  attention  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century;  since  which  period  the  number  of  sorts  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
From  the  excellent  collection  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney,  and  from  the 
duplicates  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  almost  all  the  species 
having  fruited,  we  have  been  enabled  to  study  the  different  sorts  of  this  genus 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  genera  we  have 
treated  on  in  this  work ;  and  we  give  the  following  enumeration,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  different  kinds  we  have  named  are  distinct ;  though  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  of  what  are  entitled  to  be  considered  species,  and  of 
what  are  only  varieties.  Neither  have  we  pretended  to  give  strict  definitions 
of  either  species  or  varieties ;  deeming  such  definitions,  even  when  more  cor- 
rect than  we  could  make  them,  of  comparatively  little  use  in  practice.  If 
definitions  fully  answered  the  end  intended  by  them,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  confusion  of  names  which  now  exists  in  every  genus,  except  in 
those,  all  the  species  of  which  have  been  seen  in  a  living  state  together,  by 
one  or  by  several  botanists. 

In  classing  the  species  of  this  genus,  as  in  the  case  of  most  others,  there 
are  two  modes  which  may  be  adopted.  By  one,  the  different  sorts  may  be 
arranged  in  sections,  according  to  some  technical  distinction,  such  as  the  size 
of  the  fruit,  or  that  of  the  leaves ;  the  entireness,  or  degree  of  incision,  of  the 
latter,  &c. ;  and  by  the  other  mode  the  kinds  may  be  thrown  into  natural 
groups,  according  to  the  majority  of  their  points  of  resemblance.  We  have 
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adopted  the  latter  mode,  though,  perhaps,  not  always  the  easiest  for  disco- 
vering the  name  of  a  single  species ;  because,  when  once  the  species  are 
known  which  form  the  types  of  the  different  groups,  it  will  be  found  prefer- 
able to  the  other  mode,  both  for  ascertaining  the  names,  and  for  studying  the 
plants,  and  impressing  their  characters  and  images  on  the  memory.  In  order, 
however,  that  "our  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of  both  modes,  we  shall  give, 
as  an  appendix  to  this  genus,  a  technical  classification  of  the  species  and 
varieties  as  drawn  up  for  us  by  Mr.  Gordon  (a  descendant  of  the  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Mile  End  nurseryman  of  that  name),  the  foreman  of  the  arbo- 
ricultural  department  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

The  price  of  dwarf  plants  of  almost  all  the  species  (except  C.  Oxya- 
cantha),  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  Is.  6d.  each ;  and  of  standards,  2s.  6d. : 
at  Bollwyller,  1  franc,  or  1  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  standards,  2  or  3  francs : 
at  New  York,  the  price  varies  from  25  to  50  cents.  If  there  were  such  a 
demand  for  the  plants  as  we  think  there  ought  to  be,  seedlings  of  most  of 
the  species  might  be  sold  at  about  treble  the  price  of  the  seedlings  of  the 
common  thorn  used  in  hedgemaking.  (See  C.  Oxyacantha.) 

§  i.  Coccinea. 

Sect.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaves  cordate,  lobed,  acutely  serrated.  Flowers  and  fruit 
large.  The  plants  also  large,  and  of  free  and  vigorous  growth. 

t   1.  C.  COCCI'NEA  L.     The  scarlet-fruited  Thorn. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  682. ;   Pursh  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  337. ;    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627. ;   Don's  Mill., 

2.  p.  599. 
Synonymes.     C.  aestiv&Hs  Sooth  ;  Mdspilus  aestiv&lis  Walt.  Fl.  Car. ;   M.  coccfnea  MM.,  Nouv.  Du 

Ham. ;  thornless  American  Azarole ;  Niftier  ecarlate,  Fr. ;  scharlachrothe  Mispel,  Gcr. 
Engravings.    Pluk.,t  46.  f.  4. ;    Dend.  Brit,  t.  62. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3432. ;  our  fig.  564.  in  p.  851. ;  and 

the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  with  lobes,  acutely 
serrated,  glabrous.  Petioles  and  calyxes  pubescent,  glanded.  Petals  orbi- 
culate.  Styles  5.  Fruit  scarlet,  eatable.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627,  628.)  A 
tree  growing  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.;  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  hedges  and  woods ;  and,  in  May  and  June, 
producing  its  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  large  scarlet  haws, 
round,  or  somewhat  pear-shaped,  which  ripen  in  September.  In  Britain, 
into  which  country  this  tree  was  introduced  in  1683,  it  grows  rapidly  to 
the  height  of  20  ft.  (or,  in  good  soils,  and  sheltered  situations,  to  30  ft.  or 
upwards),  with  a  large  upright  trunk,  dividing  into  many  strong,  irregular, 
smooth  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  heajd  of  greater  breadth  than  the  entire 
height  of  the  tree,  in  most  varieties";  though  in  others  the  head  is  more 
compact  and  fastigiate.  Some  of  the  plants  are  entirely  without  spines ; 
and,  in  most,  they  disappear  with  age :  among  a  number  of  seedlings,  how- 
ever, some  will  be  found  with  spines  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  of  which 
there  is  a  remarkable  example  in  a  specimen  plant,  10  ft.  high,  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery.  The  leaves  are  often  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  and  3  in.  or  4  in.  broad, 
particularly  in  the  variety  called  C.  c.  maxima ;  of  a  pale  green,  and  cut  in 
the  edges  in  a  sharp  shreddy  manner,  which  gives  them  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  being  fringed.  Both  the  leaves  and  fruit  vary  exceedingly 
in  size,  in  plants  raised  from  seed.  The  seedling  plant  before  referred  to, 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  has  leaves  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  grafted 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  collection. 

Varieties.  It  would  be  easy  to  procure  as  many  varieties  of  this  species  as 
there  are  of  the  common  hawthorn,  by  raising  some  thousands  of  plants 
every  year  from  seed,  and  selecting  from  the  seed-beds  plants  indicating  any 
peculiarity  of  leaf,  or  of  habit ;  but  as,  in  the  nurseries,  the  most  rapid  way 
of  producing  saleable  plants  of  this,  and  all  the  other  species  and  varieties 
of  CYataeNgus,  is  found  to  be  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn,  very 
few  seedlings  are  raised,  and  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  only  the  three 
or  four  following :  — 
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K  C.  c.  2  cord/Una.  C.  corallina  Lodd.  Cat. ;  the  C,  pyriformis  of  some  col- 
lections, (fg.  565.  in  p.  852.) — The  leaves,  and  the  entire  plant,  are, 
perhaps,  rather  smaller  than  in  the  species ;  the  habit  of  the  tree  is 
decidedly  more  upright  and  fastigiatc ;  and  the  fruit  is  smaller,  long, 
and  of  a  fine  coral  red ;  whence  the  name  is  probably  derived, 
though,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue, 
it  is  called  the  red-branched  hawthorn.  The  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  however,  exhibit  only  a  slight  degree  of  redness  in  the 
branches  of  the  young  wood. 

1  C.c.  3  imlcntata.  C.  indentataLorfrf.  Cat.  (fig.  566.  in  p.  852.)— The 
leaves  are  smaller,  and  less  lobed,  than  those  of  the  species;  the 
the  plant  is,  also,  weaker,  of  upright  habit,  and  with  a  smooth  clear 
bark. 

1  C.  c.  4  maxima  Lodd.  Cat.  C.  c.  spindsa  Godcfroy ;  C.  ?  flabellata 
Hort.—  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  variety ;  and 
the  fruit  is  also  large.  As  we  have  not  seen  living  plants  of  C.  flabel- 
lata, but  only  dried  specimens  sent  from  Tereriure  and  the  Hum- 
beque  Nursery,  we  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  C,  flabellata  and 
C.  c.  maxima  are  the  same  ;  but  we  feel  quite  certain  that  they  both 
belong  to  C.  c.  coccinea.  We  are  informed  that  the  C.  flabellata  of 
some  nurseries  is  C.  tanacetifolia ;  which  certainly  has  its  leaves 
more  flabellate,  or  fan-like,  than  any  variety  of  C.  coccinea. 

Statistics.  The  general  rate  of  growth  of  C.  coccinea,  in  the  environs  of  London,  is  10  ft.  in  5 
years,  or  20ft.  in  10  years.  There  are  old  trees,  between  20  ft.  and  30ft.  high,  at  Syon,  at  Purser's 
Crottjftt  Kew,  and  at  Ham  House.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  north 
entrance,  there  is  a  tree  20ft.  high,  with  diameter  of  the  head  30ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  14 in.  In 
Gloucestershire,  at  Doddington,  30  years  planted,  the  tree  is  20  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
being  16  in.,  and  of  the  head  20ft.  In  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House,  14  years  planted,  it  is  19ft. 
high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  25 years  planted,  it  is  25ft.  high;  at  Hagley,  12  years  planted, 
and  20ft  high.  At  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  14  years  'planted,  and  25ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in 
Koss-shire,  at  Brahan  Castle,  26  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  at  Tere- 
nure,  25  ft  high  ;  and  at  Oriel  Temple,  23  ft  high.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  it 
is  ,5()ft  high;  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerrieres,  20ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wo'r- 
litz,  56  years  planted,  and  30  ft  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University  Botanic  Gar- 
den, 20ft  high.  In  Prussia,  in  the  Pfauen  Insel,  20  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high.  In  Bavaria, 
at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  24  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at  Gdttingen, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted,  and  16ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  24  years  planted, 
and  20  ft.  high. 

¥  2.  C.  GLANDULOVSA  W.     The  glandular  Thorn. 

Identification.     Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1002.,  not  of  Michx. :  Pursh  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  337.  ;    Dec.  Prod,  2. 

7.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2  p.  599. 
Synom/nics.     '/  C.  sanguinea  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  1. 11. ;  ?  .Vespilus  rotundifolia  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  3.  p.  20. ; 

Pyrus  glandulbsa  Mccnch ;   C.  rotundifolia  Booth, 
r.naravinfrs.     ?  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  t.  11. ;    Lod.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1012. ;   Dend.  Brit,  t  58. ;  our  fig.  567. 

in  p.  853. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  the  disk  obovate-wedge-shaped,  angled,  glabrous, 
glossy.  Petioles,  stipules,  and  sepals  glanded.  Fruit  oval,  scarlet ;  nuts 
4 — 5  ;  flesh  hard  and  dry.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Canada  and  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  also 
found  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1750, 
and  forms  a  low,  compact,  bushy-headed  tree,  seldom  exceeding  12ft.  or 
l.jft.  in  height.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  sort  in  the  stipules  and 
calyxes  being  glandular,  and  in  the  head  of  the  tree  forming  a  dense  mass 
of  small  twigs.  This  last  circumstance,  taken  together  with  the  size  of  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  induces  us  to  think  that  it  may  be  only  a  stunted  variety 
of  C.  coccinea.  This  might  be  tested  by  sowing  its  seeds,  which  are  ripened 
about  the  same  time  as  those  of  C.  coccinea,  and  observing  what  kind  of  plants 
were  produced.  If  several  of  these  turned  out  to  be  C.  coccinea,  our  con- 
jecture would  be  confirmed.  This  sort  of  CVatae^gus  being  a  small  compact 
tree,  of  rather  a  fastigiatc  habit,  and  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  and  yet 
being  very  prolific  in  its  flowers  and  fruit,  is  well  adapted  for  small  gardens  ; 
and,  if  it  comes  true  from  seed,  it  would  form  the  next  best  hedge  plant  to 
( '.  Oxyacantha.  There  are  specimens  of  this  tree  at  White  Knights,  which, 
iu  25  years,  have  attained  the  height  of  14- ft.;  and  at  Croome,  which,  in  30 
\  cars,  have  attained  the  height  of  25  ft. 
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Varieties. 

ft  C.  g.  2  succulenta  Fisch.,  ^/^spilus  succulenta  Booth,  has  the  fruit  larger 
than  that  of  the  species,  and  succulent,  juicy,  and  eatable.  We  have 
seen  only  one  plant  of  this  variety ;  but  we  are  assured  by  our  friend 


550 


M.  Fischer  of  Gottingen,  that  there  are 
several  in  the  botanic  garden  under  his 
care,  and  in  various  other  collections  in 
Germany.  The  name  is  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg. 
C.  g.  Ssubvillosa,  C.  subvillosa  Fisch.,  (Jig. 
550.,  and  fig.  568.  in  p.  853.)  is  ap- 
parently another  variety  of  the  preced- 
ing sort,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  of 
C.  coccinea.  It  is  very  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance, from  its  villous  twisted  leaves, 
and  stunted  tortuous  shoots  ;  but,  from 
its  having  been  only  three  or  four  years 
in  the  country,  very  little  is  known  of 
its  habit  of  growth,  which  seems  to  be 
rather  more  loose  than  that  of  C.  glan- 
dulosa.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
5  ft.  high,  which  last  year  ripened  haws  ; 
and  there  is  one,  also,  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's  arboretum. 


§  ii.  Punctdta. 

Sect.  Char.     Leaves  not  lobed,  large,  with  many  nerves.     Bark  white,  or  ash- 
coloured.     Fruit  large,  or  small. 

2  3.  C.  PUNCTAVTA  Ait.    The  doited-fruited  Thorn. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  169. ;  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.,  1.  and  28. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 

p.  338. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  598. 
Synonymes.     C.  Crfis-galli  Du  Hoi ;    Mespilus  cuneif&lia  Ehrh.  Seitr.,  3.  p.  21. ;    M.  punctota  Link 

Eniim. ;  M.  cornif61ia  Lam.  Encyc.,  4.  p.  444. 
Engravings.    Jac.  Hort,  1.  t.  28. ;  our  Jigs.  569.  and  570.  in  p.  854. ;  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  glabrous,  serrated.  Calyx  a 
little  villose ;  its  sepals  awl-shaped,  entire.  Fruit  usually  dotted.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.)  A  tree,  a  native,  of  North  America,  in  the  woods  and 
swamps  of  Virginia  and  Carolina ;  where,  according  to  Pursh,  it  grows  to 
a  handsome  size,  particularly  the  variety  having  yellow  fruit.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1746 ;  and,  having  been  very  generally  planted,  is 
now  frequent  in  collections.  The  wood  is  so  hard  that  the  Indians  of 
the  west  coast  of  America  make  wedges  of  it  for  splitting  trees.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  May  and  June ;  and  the  fruit,  which,  in 
general,  is  larger  than  that  of  C.  coccinea,  ripens  in  September,  and  drops, 
with  the  leaves,  in  November  or  December. 
Varieties.  There  are  three  forms  of  this  species  in  British  gardens. 

$  C.  p.  1  rubra  Pursh,  C.  edulis  Ronalds,  (fig.  569.  in  p.  854.)  is  the  most 
common,  and  is  a  spreading  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  15  ft. 
to  30  ft.,  with  red  fruit,  and,  when  old,  with  few  thorns, 
t  C.  p.  2  rubra  stricta  Hort.,  C.  p.  stricta  Ronalds,  has  the  fruit  red,  like 
the  preceding  sort;  but  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  is  fastigiate, 
like  that  of  the  following  sort. 

*  C.  p,  3  aurea  Pursh  ;  C.  p.  flava  Hort.,  C.  dulcis  Ronalds,  C.  edulis, 
Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  pentagyna  flava  Godefroy,  (  fig.  570.  in  p.  854.)  is  a 
fastigiate-growing  tree,  with  yellow  fruit,  and  also,  when  old,  with 
few  thorns. 

Statistics.     In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Syon,  this  tree  is  31  ft.  high  ;  and  at  Ham  House  it  is 
.34ft.  high     In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  28  years  planted,  it  is  20ft.  high.     In  Worcestershire, 
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at  Croome,  25  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Oriel  Temple,  40  years  planted,  it  is 
yoft.  high,  the-  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  ;)4tt.  In  France,  in  the  Jardiu 
des  Plantes,  35  years  planted,  and  i>~>  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  35  years  planted,  and 
20ft  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  24  years  planted,  and  20  ft.,  high. 

¥  4.  C.  PYRIFO'LIA  Ait.     The  Pear-tree-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.     Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  168. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  337. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627. ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  599. 
Sytionymes.     C.  leucophlcexos  (white-barked)  Mccnch  Weiss.,  p.  31.  t.  2. ;  C.  radiata  Lodd.  Cat.  edit. 

183(5;  C.  tomentosa  I)u  /t,»i  llarbk.,  1.  p.  183. ;  3/espilus  latifblia  Lam.  Encyc.,:4.  p.  444. ;  M.  Cal- 

pod«?ndron  Ehrh.  BeUr.;  M.  pyrif  dlia.Ztn^  Enum. ;    M.  corn  if  61  ia  Pair. ;     C.  latifdlia  Ronalds  ; 

C.  rornifblia  Booth. 
Engravings.     Moench  Weiss.,  p.  31.  t.  2. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t  61.  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1877. ;  our  fig.  571. 

in  p.  854. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  C/iar.,  $c.  In  some  instances  spiny,  in  some  without  spines.  Leaves 
ovate-elliptical,  incisely  serrated,  obscurely  plaited,  a  little  hairy.  Flowers 
3-styled.  Calyx  slightly  villose ;  its  sepals  linear-lanceolate,  serrated. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.)  The  leaves  of  young  trees  are  larger,  and  the  fruit 
smaller,  than  those  of  most  other  species  ;  the  leaves  are  also  more  strongly 
plaited,  having  the  appearance  of  being  furrowed  from  the  midrib  to  the 
margin.  A  native  of  woods  and  rocky  places  in  North  America,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina.  In  Britain,  this  species  forms  a  low  tree, 
generally  spineless,  and  of  less  compact  growth  than  most  other  species, 
about  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  high  :  it  is  rather  later  in  flowering  than  the  preceding 
species;  but  it  is  very  prolific  in  flowers;  and  these  are  succeeded  by 
fruit,  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  red,  which  ripen  early  in  September,  and 
are  more  eagerly  sought  after  by  birds  than  those  of  any  other  species. 
When  the  fruit,  which  is  of  an  orange  colour,  is  not  eaten  by  birds,  it 
shrivels,  turns  black,  and  remains  on  the  tree  throughout  the  winter.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1765 ;  and  flowers  in  June. 

Statistics.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  to  the  right  of  the  Bayswater  gate,  there  is  a  tree,  upwards  of 
20ft.  high,  which  is  profusely  covered  with  flowers  every  year  ;  in  Somersetshire,  at  Hinton  House, 
18  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high;  in  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  20  years  planted,  it  is  12ft.  high; 
in  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House,  12  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high;  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden 
Grove,  30  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high  ;  in  Worcestershire,  at  Hagley,  14  years  planted,  it  is 
22ft.  high,  diameter  of  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  IS  ft.  ;  in  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  14  years 
planted,  it  is  22ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  10  years  planted,  ii  is 
IS  ft.  high;  in  Perthshire,  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  15  years  planted,  it  is  12ft.  high.  In  France,  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  35  years  planted,  and  25  ft  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  35  years  planted, 
it  is  16  ft  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  24  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high. 

§  iii.  Macracantha. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  large,  ovate-oblong,  slightly  lobed  and  serrated,  with 
numerous  nerves,  and  subplicate.  Fruit  small.  Spines  very  long.  Tree 
vigorous  and  spreading. 

¥  5.  C.  MACRACA'NTHA  Lodd.  Cat.     The  long-spined  Thorn. 

Synonyme.     C.  splna  longfssima  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery. 

Engravings.    Fig.  572.  in  p.  855. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Spines  long  and  numerous.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  some- 
what acuminate,  slightly  lobed  and  bluntly  serrated,  nerved,  and  subplicate. 
Fruit  small,  or  middle-sized,  of  a  shining  red,  and  very  succulent  when  ripe. 
Tree  spreading,  and  of  very  vigorous  growth.  The  shoots  straight,  and 
tending  upwards  at  an  angle  of  45°.  A  native  of  North  America ;  and,  in 
Britain,  raised  from  seed,  in  1819,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Falla,  at 
Gateshead,  near  Newcastle ;  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  the  large  American  azarole.  It  was  sent,  by 
Mr.  Macnab,  to  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  about 
1825.  This  species  promises  to  become  a  large  and  vigorous  tree;  and 
it  seems  to  be  distinct  from  any  of  the  other  large-leaved  kinds;  though, 
from  the  appearance  of  its  spines,  it  may  possibly  belong  to  C.  Crus-galli. 

Vmriety. 

%  C.  wi.  2  minor  (fig.  573.  in  p.  855.)  only  differs  from  the  species  in 
having  smaller  fruit.     There  are  plants  at  Somerford  Hall. 
3  i    3 
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§  iv.  Crus-galli. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  without  lobes,  obovate-oblong  or  obovate-lanceolate, 
more  or  less  serrated,  and  of  a  dark  shining  green,  with  petioles  margined 
by  the  decurrence  of  the  leaf.  Fruit  small,  or  middle-sized,  round,  dark 
green  till  nearly  ripe,  and,  when  ripe,  scarlet.  Spines  very  long,  and  bent 
like  the  spur  of  a  cock. 

5  6.  C.  CRU'S-GA'LLI  L.     The  Cock's-spur  Thorn. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  p.  632.;   Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  626. ;    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,^1.  p.  338. :  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  598. 
Synonymes.      CrateNgus  liicida  Wang.  Am.,  t.  17.  f.  42. ;  C.  cuneifblia  Lodd.  Cat. ;  A/£spilus  Iflcida 

Ehrh.  Beitr.  ;   M.  Crfis-galli  Pair. ;  M.  hyemalis  Walt. ;  M.  cuneiftlia  Mccnch ;  Neflier  Pied  de 

Coc,  Fr. ;  glanzende  Mispel,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Wang.  Am.,  1. 17.  f.42.;  Dend.  Brit,  t.  56. ;  fig.  574.  in  p.  856. ;  and  the  plate  of  the 

species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Spines  long.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  nearly  sessile, 
glossy,  glabrous,  falling  off  late.  Stipules  linear.  Lobes  of  the  calyx 
lanceolate,  and  somewhat  serrated.  Styles  2.  Fruit  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  626.)  A  native  of  North  America,  and  common  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Canada  to  Carolina ;  where  it  flowers  in 
April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  small  scarlet  fruit  in  September  and  October. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1691 ;  and  has  been  more  generally  cul- 
tivated than  any  other  of  the  American  species.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
15  ft.  or  20  ft.,  and  sometimes  higher.  In  its  native  country,  according  to 
Pursh,  it  is  found  in  the  three  forms  of  C.  C.  splendens,  C.  C.  />yracanthi- 
folia,  and  C.  C.  salicifdlia ;  to  which,  by  cultivation,  in  Europe,  several  other 
varieties  have  been  added.  In  the  south  of  England,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  this  species  is  subevergreen,  retaining  its  leaves  and  fruit 
throughout  the  winter.  There  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  it,  which  assumes 
this  character,  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  mansion  of  Sketty  Hall,  near 
Swansea,  the  seat  of  that  well-known  botanist,  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

Varieties. 

IE  C.  C.  2  splendens  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.,  Pluk.,  t.  46. 
f.  1.  C.  arbutifolia  and  C.  splendens  Lodd.  Cat.  (fig.  575.  in  p.  856.) 
—  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  and  shining;  and,  being  produced 
in  abundance,  the  plant  has  a  splendid  appearance. 

¥  C.  C.  3  pyracantkifblia  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.  C. 
jt?yracanthif61ia  Lodd.  Cat. ;  Mespilus  lucida  Dum.  Cours.  Bot.  Cult., 
ed.  2.  v.  p.  448.  (fig.  580.  in  p.  856.;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second 
Volume.)— Leaves  oblong,  with  the 
upper  part  lanceolate;  the  lower 
part  tending  to  wedge-shaped. 
This,  even  when  only  3  or  4  years 
grafted,  forms  a  singular  little  old- 
looking  tree,  spreading  like  a 
miniature  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

¥  C.  C.  4  salicifblia  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  *^SLH  551 

Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.  C.  salici- 
folia,  (fig.  578.  in  p.  856.,  and  the 
plate  in  our  Second  Volume.) 
— Leaves  oblong,  with  the  upper 
part  lanceolate ;  the  lower  part  tending  to  wedge-shaped.  This 
forms  a  low  flat-headed  tree,  like  the  preceding  variety,  as  shown 
in  fig.  551. ;  which  is  a  portrait  of  a  ^^  552 

plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum, that,  in  1835,  after  being  five 
years  grafted  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  was  not  quite  5ft.  high. 
There  were,  at  the  same  time,  se- 
veral other  miniature  trees  of  this 
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variety  ;  some  of  them  (such  as  fig.  552. 

to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot,  of  which  Jig. 

553.  is  a  geometrical  section  to  the  saint- 

scale)  not   above  2  ft.  high,  and  others 

from   that  height  to    15ft.;    all  of  them 

bearing  the  same  general  character  of  a  stunted  cedar  of  Lebanon, 

like  those  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  figured  in  a  succeeding 

page      The  miniature  trees  of  this  variety  are  admirably  adapted 

for  children's  gardens. 
¥  C.  C.  5  /hu'tiriji  Dec.  Prod.     Mespilus  linearis  Dcsf.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  156., 

Poir.  Suppl.,  iv.  p.  70.  ;  C.  linearis  Lodd.  Cat.  (fig.  577.  in  p.  856.) — 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Spines,  or  thorns,  few,  and  shortish.  Styles 

1 — 2.     Fruit  of  a  yellowish  red. 
st  C.  C.  6  nana  Dec.  Prod.    Mespilus  ntmaDum.  Cours.  Supp.,  p.  386. — 

Branchlets  tomentose  in  some  degree.    Leaves  oval-lanceolate ;  the 

under  surface  paler  than  the  upper.     A  shrub,  or,  when  trained  to 

a  single  stem,  a  miniature  tree,  as  mfig.  552. 

¥  7.  C.  (C.)  OVALIFO^LIA  Horn.     The  oval-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.     Hornem.  Hort.  Hafn.  Suppl.,  52. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  596. 
Si,nonymes.     C.  elliptica  Lodd.  Cat. ;  C.  Crus-galli  ovalifblia  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1860. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1860. ;  our  fig.  579.  in  p.  856. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second 
Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oval,  serrated,  a  little  pilose  on  both  surfaces,  and 
shining  on  the  upper  one.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  incisely  serrated, 
with  glanded  serratures.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.)  A  native  of  North 
America;  and,  according  to  Horneman,  akin  to  C.  Crus-galli.  (Ibid.)  We 
feel  convinced,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  We  allow, 
however,  that  it  is  very  distinct ;  it  being  furnished  with  very  few  thorns, 
and  having  that  loose  spreading  habit  of  growth  which  is  characteristic  of 
most  of  the  varieties  ;  for  which  reason,  and,  also,  in  order  to  allow  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  still  to  recognise  it  as  a  species,  we  have 
given  the  details  in  the  specific  form.  A  plant  of  this  sort,  at  Croome,  in 
Worcestershire,  25  years  planted,  is  25  ft.  high. 

¥  8.  C.  (C.)  PRUNIFO'LIA  Bosc.     The  Plum-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.     Bosc  ined.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  598. 
Synonymes.     Mdspilus  prunif61ia  Poir.  Diet.,  4.  p.  443.  ;  C.  caroliniana  Lodd.  Cat. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t  1868. ;  our  fig.  576.  in  p.  856. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second 
Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  the  disk  broadly  ovate,  unequally  serrated, 
and  glabrous;  the  petioles  bearing  a  few  glands.  Sepals  with  glanded 
serratures.  Peduncle  and  calyx  a  little  villose.  Seeds  2  in  a  pome.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.)  A  native  of  North  America.  This  sort  we  consider  also 
as  only  a  variety  of  C.  Crus-galli ;  and  it  differs  from  the  preceding  one 
in  having  broader  and  shorter  leaves,  a  more  compact  and  fastigiate  habit 
of  growth,  and  rather  more  thorns  on  the  branches.  The  leaves  of  this 
and  the  preceding  kinds  die  off  of  a  much  deeper  red  than  the  narrow- 
leaved  varieties,  which  often  drop  quite  green,  yellow,  or  of  a  yellowish  red. 

Variety. 

C.  (C.)  p.  2  ingeslria,  C.  ingestria  Lodd.  Cat.,  differs  very  little  from  the 
species.  It  was  raised  from  seed,  at  Ingestrie,  in  Staffordshire,  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  is  known,  in  some  collections,  as  the  Ingestrie  thorn. 
There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  a  tree  in  the  collection  at 
Somerford  Hall,  in  Staffordshire. 

Statistics  of  C.  Crus-ft/illi  and  its  J'ariclifs.  In  the  environs  of  London,  C.  Crus-gilli  spl<?ndens,  at 
Ham  House,  is  20  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  16  in.,  and  of  the  head  2J  ft.  Near  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  the  species,  40  years  planted,  is '30 ft.  high:  at  Syon  it  is  20ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  14  in.,  and  of  the  head  29ft. ;  the  branches  on  every  side  being  i>endent  to  the  ground. 
(Seethe  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume.)  In  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  there  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  C.  C.  salicifolia,  which  overhangs  the  water ;  there  is  also  a  large  tree  of  this  variety 
at  Wimbledon  House.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  C.  C.  ovali- 
fblia and  C.  C.  />runif?>lia  are  15  ft.  high.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  40  years  planted,  the  specio.s 
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is  24  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  28  ft.  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  C.  C.  splendens,  1-5  years 
planted,  is  13  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  21  ft.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  South  . 
hill,  22  years  planted,  the  species  is  18  ft.  high.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  C.  C.  salicif  blia,  35 
years  planted,  is  20ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7£in.,  and  of  the  head  26  ft.  In  Gloucester- 
shire, at  Doddington,  9  years  planted,  the  species  is  10  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  ithe  trunk  7  in.,  and 
of  the  head  28  ft.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  C.  C.  salicifblia,  15  years  planted,  is  21$  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  andtof  the  head  2(ift.  In  Oxfordshire,  at  Oxford,  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  40  years  planted,  the  species  is  30  ft.  high.  In  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  C.  C.  ;;yracanthu 
fblia,  21  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  high.  In  Suffolk,  at  Livermere,  35  years  planted,  the  species  is  26  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  14  in.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston.  14  years 
planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  10  years  planted,  it  is  12ft. 
high;  in  Perthshire,  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  15  years  planted,  12ft.  high;  in  Ross-shire,  at  Brahan 
Castle,  20  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin  Garden,  C:C.  salicifolia,  35  years  planted, 
is  15  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  22  ft.  In  Galway,  at  Cool,  the  species  is 
21  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9in.,  and  of  the  head  25ft.  ;  in  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple, 
55  years  planted,  and  21ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  '25  ft.  In 
France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  there  is  an  avenue  of  C.  C.  liiiearis,  averaging  15  ft.  high.  In 
Saxony,  at  WGrlitz,  the  species,  35  years  planted,  is  20  ft  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  the  species,'  24 
years  planted,  is  16  ft  high  ;  C.  C.  linearis,  24  years  planted,  is  12  ft.  high  ;  and  C.  C.  pyracanthifdlia, 
8  years  planted,  is  10  ft.  high. 

§  v.  Nlgra. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  middle-sized,  deeply  lobed.  Lobes  pointed.  Fruit  round, 
black,  or  purple.  Tree  rather  fastigiate,  with  few  or  no  spines.  Bark 
smooth. 

¥  9.  C.  NIVGRA  Waldst.  et  Kit.     The  black-fruited  Thorn. 


Identification.    Waldst  et  Kit  PI.  Rar.  Hung.,  t.  61.  ;    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  628.;    Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  599. 

Synonymcs.     Mespilus  nlgra  Willd.  Enum.,  524.  ;  C.  carpatica  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engravings.      Waldst  et  Kit.  PL  Rar.  Hung.,  t.  61.  ;  Jig.  581.  in  p.  857.  ;   and  the  plate  of  this  spe- 


Synonymcs.    Mespilus  nlgra  Willd.  Enum.,  524.  ;  C.  carpatica  Lodd. 
ngravings.      Waldst  et  Kit. 
cies  in  our  Second  .Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  sinuately  lobed,  and  serrated,  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  though  truncately  so,  at  the  base  ;  whitely  villose  beneath. 
Stipules  oblong,  serrately  cut.  Calyxes  villose  ;  the  lobes  slightly  toothed. 
Styles  5.  Fruit  black.  (Dec.  Prod.,\\.  p.  628.)  A  native  of  Hungary,  where 
it  forms  a  large  bush,  of  15ft.  or  20ft.  in  height,  throwing  up  numerous 
suckers  from  its  widely  spreading  roots,  which  soon  cover  the  ground  with 
a  forest  of  plants.  In  England,  where  it  is  generally  propagated  by  grafting 
on  the  common  thorn,  it  forms  a  very  handsome,  upright,  somewhat  fasti- 
giate  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  putting  forth  its  leaves,  in  mild  seasons, 
in  February  or  March  ;  flowering  in  April  or  May  ;  and  ripening  its  fruit  in 
July  and  August.  Nightingales  are  said  to  be  attracted  by  this  tree,  pro- 
bably because  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  because 
numerous  caterpillars  are  to  be  found  on  it,  about  the  time  when  the  night- 
ingale is  in  full  song.  It  was  introduced  in  1819  ;  and  there  are  large  and 
handsome  specimens  of  it  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  There  is  also,  in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  a  tree,  14? 
years  planted,  which  is  19ft.  high;  and  one  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edin- 
burgh, 10  years  planted,  which  is  15ft.  high. 

¥    10.  C.  PURPUNREA  Bosc.     The  purple-6r«?zc/W  Thorn. 

Identification.    Bosc  ined.  ;  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  628.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  599. 

Synonyme.     C.  sanguinea  Hort. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  60.  ;  our  Jig.  582.  in  p.  857.  ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our 
Second  volume. 

Sjicc.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  dark  purple.  Leaves  ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base, 
lobed  with  broad  lobes,  serrated,  glabrous,  or  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules 
somewhat  circular,  serrated  with  glanded  serratures.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  628.)  The  native  country  of  this  species,  according  to  De  Candolle,  is 
unknown  ;  but,  as  we  consider  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  another  form  of 
C.  altaica,  we  conclude  it  to  be  indigenous  in  the  Altaic  Mountains.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  England  since  1822,  and  flowers  early  in  April  ; 
being  the  very  first  species  of  CVatae^gus  that  comes  into  flower  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  excepting  always  the  Glastonbury  thorn.  It 
forms  an  upright,  rigid,  rather  slow-growing  tree,  without  thorns  ;  it  has  a 
few  small  branches,  and  is  not  densely  clothed  with  leaves.  It  has  a  starved 
and  somewhat  stunted  appearance,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  purple 
colour  of  its  young  shoots.  The  bark  of  the  old  wood  is  of  a  dark  purple 
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or  brown  colour,  and  rough  and  scaly  ;  the  fruit  is  small,  round,  and  most 
commonly  of  a  dark  purple;  but  it  varies  to  pule  yellow,  or  a  milk  white, 
and  red,  on  the  same  plant.  It  ripens  about  the  end  of  July,  and  is  very 
soft  and  juicy,  but  soon  drops  off.  The  tree  is  interesting  from  its  early 
flowering,  and  the  dark  colour  of  the  anthers  of  its  flowers,  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  whiteness  of  the  petals.  The  leaves  are  also 
large,  and  oi'a  peculiar  shape.  (See  p.  857.) 
Variety  t 

ZC.p.2  altdica,  C.  altaica  Led.,  Lod.  Cat.,  (fig.  583.  in  p.  858.)  has  the 

leaves  somewhat  more  deeply  lobed  and  finely  serrated  than  those 

of  the  species. 

§  vi.  Dougldsli. 

Serf.  Char.  Leaves  small,  and  not  lobed  as  in  the  preceding  section  ;  fur- 
nished with  numerous  parallel  nerves,  somewhat  like  those  of  C.  punc- 
tata.  Spines  rather  numerous  and  rigid.  Fruit  small,  and  dark  purple  ; 
pulp  soft  and  watery. 

¥  11.  C.  DOUGLA'S//  Lindl.     Douglas's  Thorn. 

Identification.     Bot.  Reg.,  1.  1810.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  edit.  1832. 

Synonyme.     C.  punct&ta  var.  brevispina  Douglas  in  Hook.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  202. 
Engravings.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  1810.  ;  our  jig.  584.  in  p.  858.  ;  and  the  plate  of  tlie  species  in  our  Second 
Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  A  small  tree.  Branches  ascending.  Spines  rigid,  straightish, 
now  short,  now  very  long.  Leaves  some  obovate,  some  oval,  gashedly  ser- 
rated, acute  ;  at  the  base  wedge-shaped,  glabrous  ;  in  the  autumn,  remark- 
ably leathery,  and  they  then  acquire  a  purplish  cast,  and  are  shining  :  they 
fall  off  at  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  C.  punctata  and  of  C.  joyrifolia. 
Flowers  produced  in  May,  and  are  of  a  middling  size.  Fruij  small,  and 
dark  purple.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1810.)  This  is  a  very  distinct  sort,  more  par- 
ticularly as  it  respects  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  and  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  leaves.  The  general  habit  of  the  plant  is  fastigiate  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  latest  kinds  in  leafing  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  both  are  very  ornamental.  The  fruit  is 
very  soft  and  juicy,  and  ripens  early  in  August,  but  soon  drops  off. 


§  vii. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  small,  obovate,  slightly  lobed,  and  serrated.  Flowers 
frequently  solitary.  Spines  numerous,  straight,  and  more  slender  than  in 
any  other  division.  Fruit  top,  or  pear,  shaped  ;  yellow,  or  greenish  yellow. 

t  12.  C.  FLAVVA  Ait.     The  yellow-fruited  Thorn. 

Identification.      Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  2.  p.  169.  ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  338.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  628.  ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  600. 
Rynonymes.     C.  glandulbsa  Michx.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  288.,  not  of  Walt.  ;  3/espilus  Michauxjj  Pers. 

Syn.,  2.  p.  38.  ;  C.  caroliniana  Poir.  DM.,  4.  p.  442.  ;  C.  flavissima  Hort. 
Engravings.    Fig.  585.  in  p.  859.,   and  the  plate  of  the  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Disks  of  leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  slightly  lobed,  cre- 
nately  serrate,  upon  short  petioles.  Stipules  glanded.  Flowers  mostly 
solitary.  Sepals  glanded.  Fruit  top-shaped,  yellow,  or  yellowish  green. 
Nuts  4  in  a  fruit.  (Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  628.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
from  Virginia  to  Carolina.  A  spreading  tree,  of  rapid  growth  ;  but  the  shoots 
are  rather  slender,  and  the  species  not  very  vigorous.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  rough,  and  scales  off.  The  flowers  and  the  fruit  are  neither  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  nor  make  any  great  show  ;  but  the  tree  has  a  marked 
character  from  its  general  form,  and  the  horizontal  tendency  of  its  branches. 
It  was  introduced  in  1724;  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20ft.  to  25ft., 
flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  haws  in  October.  A  tree  at  Holland  House 
is  20  ft.  high,  with  a  head  25  ft.  in  diameter.  There  are  larger  trees  at 
White  Knights;  and  one  at  Grimston,  in  Yorkshire,  14  vears  planted,  is 
22ft.  high. 
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*  '  13.  C.  (v.)  LOB  A  V  A  Base.     The  lobed-AwvY/  Thorn. 

Identification.     Bosc  ined.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  628. ;  Don's  Mill     2  p  599 
Synonymes.     3/cspiIus  lobata  Pair.  Suppl.,  4.  p.  71.  :  C.  lutca  tt»W. 
Engravings.    Fig.  554. ;  and  y?g.  586.  in  p.  S,:-o. 

Spec.  Char. t3rc.  Branches 
a  little  villose.  Disks 
of  leaves  ovate,  une- 
qually serrated,  or 
lobed,  slightly  downy 
beneath,  upon  very 
short  petioles.  Sti- 
pules cut.  Flowers  in 
loose  corymbs.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  628.)  A 
tree  closely  resembling 
C.  flava  in  general  ap- 
pearance, and  differing 
from  it  only  in  having 
some  of  the  leaves  with 
larger  lobes,  and  some 
of  the  spines  larger.  The  flowers  are  sparingly  produced,  among  dense 
tufts  of  leaves;  and  the  fruit,  which  is  green  when  ripe,  is  still  less  abun- 
dant. It  is  pear-shaped,  and  very  different  from  every  other  kind  of 
Crata3  gus,  except  C.  flava  and  C.  f.  trilobata. 

¥   14.  C.  (F.)  TRiLOBA'TA'iorfrf.  Cat.     The  three-lobed-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.     Lodd.  Cat.,  edit.  1832. 

Synonyme.     C.  spinosissima  Lee. 

Engravings.     Fig.  587.  in  p.  860. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Description,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-cuneate,  notched  and  serrated.  Petioles 
slender.  Surface  flat,  shining,  somewhat  veined.  Branches  small,  thickly 
beset  with  slender  thorns.  Habit  spreading.  A  hybrid,  raised  from  seed  in 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  about  1820,  or  before.  It  forms  a  tree  in  general 
appearance  resembling  C.  flava,  but  with  the  branches  much  less  vigorous, 
and  more  thorny.  The  fruit  is  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  red;  and  what 
distinguishes  it  from  the  two  allied  sorts  is,  that  its  leaves  die  off,  in  autumn, 
of  an  intensely  deep  scarlet.  The  only  large  specimen  we  know  of  this  kind 
of  thorn  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges;  but  there  are  young  plants 
of  it  in  the  Hammersmith  and  other  nurseries. 

§  viii.  Apiifblife. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  deltoid,  or  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common 
thorn.  The  fruit  is  also  of  the  same  colour ;  but  the  tree  has  a  totally 
different  habit,  having  the  shoots  loose  and  spreading,  weak,  and  almost 
without  thorns. 

¥  15.  C.  ^/PIIFO'LIA  Michx.     The  Parsley-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  287.,  not  Med.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627.;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

p.  599. 

Synont/mes.    C  Oxyacantha  Walt.  Carol.,  147. ;  C.  apiifolia  major  Lodd.  Cat. 
Engravings.    Fig.  589.  in  p.  860. ;  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  deltoid,  cut  into  lobes  that  are  acute  and  incisely 
toothed.  Pedicels  in  the  corymb  villose,  mostly  simple.  Tube  of  calyx 
villose.  Sepals  obscurely  serrated.  Fruit  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.) 
A  native  of  moist  woods  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  According  to  Nuttall, 
it  is  highly  serviceable  for  the  formation  of  hedges ;  but  an  imported  plant  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  has  a  loose  spreading  head,  with  weak 
rambling  branches,  almost  destitute  of  thorns,  and  by  no  means  gives  the 
idea  of  a  plant  adapted  to  hedges.  All  the  species  of  6Tratsevgus,  however, 
are  liable  to  vary  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  we  have  seen  young 
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plants,  grafted  from    this   very  tree,  covered    with  spines.       The  species 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1812;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any 

?lant  larger  or  older  than  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,   which,  in  1835,  was 
2ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted:  the  same  \car,  for  the  first  time, 
it  flowered,  and  ripened  a  few  haws,  which  were  almost  solitary,  and  in 
form  and  colour  resembled  those  of  the  common  hawthorn. 

Variety* 

¥  C.  a.  2  minor,  C.  rtpiifolia  Lodd.  Cat.,  (fig.  588.  in  p.  860.)  has  the 
leaves  smaller  than  those  of  the  species,  and  more  fringed  at  the 
edges,  like  those  of  the  common  parsley;  but  this  fringed  ap- 
pearance is  by  no  means  constant,  either  in  the  variety  or  in  the 
species.  This  variety  forms  a  most  ornamental  low  bush  ;  or  a 
beautiful  pendent  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high. 

§  ix.  Microcarpa. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  small,  round,  red.  Flowers  small,  produced  in  corymbs, 
later  in  the  season  than  in  any  of  the  other  species.  Spines  few,  but  some- 
times very  large. 

¥  16.  C.  CORDAVTA  Mill.     The  heart-shaped-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.     Mill.  Ic.,  t  179.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  628.  ;  Don's  JVIill.,  2.  p.  599. 
Synonfmet,     C.  populifblia  Walt.  Car.,  147.  ;  3/t'spilus  ncerifolia  Pofr.  Diet.,  4.  p.  442. 
Engravings.     Mill.    Ic.,  t.  179.  5  Wats.  Demi.  Brit,  t.  63.;  Bot.  Reg.,  t  11.31.;  fig.  590.  in  p.  861.; 
and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  dye.  Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  by  lobes,  glabrous. 
Petioles  and  calyxes  without  glands.  Styles  5  in  a  flower.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  628.)  A  native  of  hedges  and  rocky  places,  from  Canada  to  Virginia. 
A  compact  close-headed  small  tree.  The  leaves  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
and  the  flowers  and  fruit  produced  in  numerous  terminal  corymbs.  The 
size  of  the  leaves  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  age  of 
the  plant.  This  is  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  species  ;  and,  from  the 
plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  we  should  think  it  would  attain  the 
height  of  20ft.  or  30  ft.  in  about  the  same  number  of  years.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1738,  and  flowers  in  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 
Statistics.  In  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  26  years  planted,  and  11  ft.  high  ;  at  Alton  Towers,  10 

years  planted,  and  Ifi  ft.  high.     In  Worcestershire,  at  Crooine,  20  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high.    In 

Scotland,   in  the  Edinburgh   Botanic  Garden,   87  years  planted,    and  12  ft,   high  ;    at  Hopetoun 

House,  18  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high. 

%  17.  C.  SPATHULAVTA  Elliott.     The  s\)K\\\\\\i\-shaped-Icavcd  Thorn. 

Identification.     Elliott  Fl.  S.  Car.,  1.  p.  552.  ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cat,  t  1261. 
Synonyine.     C.  microcarpa  Lindl.,  Bot.  Kef;.,  t.  1846. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Cab  ,  t.  1261.  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1846.  ;  fig.  591.  in  p.  861.  ;  and  the  plate  of  the  species 
in  our  Second  Volume. 


Spec.  Char.,$c.  Subspinose.  Leaves  in  fascicles,  oblong-cuneated,3-cleft,  lobed 
and  crenated,  smooth,  shining.  Corymbs  many-flowered.  Calyx  smooth  ; 
segments  ovate,  quite  entire.  Fruit  ovate,  subrotund,  smooth,  5-celled  ; 
shell  thin.  (Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  184-6.)  A  native  of  the  upper  districts  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina  ;  and  growing  to  a  small  tree,  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high. 
Introduced  by  Lyon,  in  1806;  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its 
small  bright  red  fruit  in  October.  In  this  country,  it  is  a  slow-growing,  very 
neat,  little  tree,  with  slender,  smooth,  drooping  branches,  and  something  of 
the  habit  of  C.  Oxyacantha.  Its  leaves  have  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
and  are  remarkably  shining,  and  deep  green  :  they  usually  grow  in  clusters  ; 
have  a  long  stalk,  tapering  upwards  into  a  blade,  which  is  sometimes  nearly 
entire,  with  only  a  tooth  or  two  at  the  end  ;  sometimes  they  are  3-lobed, 
with  crenated  segments  ;  and  occasionally  they  are  deeply  3-parted  ;  their 
form  is  always  more  or  less  spathulate.  The  stipules  of  the  more  vigor- 
ous branches  are  large  and  leafy.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  C.  cordata, 
and  later  than  most  others.  The  fruit  is  rather  abundant,  but  small  ;  and, 
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although  bright  red,  does  not  make  much  show  upon  the  branches.  The 
sides  of  the  stones  of  the  fruit  are  unusually  thin  for  a  CYatae'gus.  (Hot. 
Keg.,  t.  184-6.)  Dr.  Lindley  adds  that  Elliott  confounds  this  species  with 
the  C.  spathulata  of  Michaux  and  Pursh;  which,  as  described  by  these 
authors,  he  thinks  must  be  a  different  species,  in  the  way  of  C.  parvifolia, 
and  allied  to  the  C.  virginiana  of  the  English  nurseries.  We  can  only  re- 
peat the  hope  we  have  so  often  expressed,  that,  ere  long,  all  the  species 
of  CYatae^gus  will  be  brought  together  in  one  garden,  so  as  to  be  studied,  by 
botanists,  in  a  living  state.  C.  spathulata  is  a  beautiful  little  species,  which 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  ;  and,  being  of  slow  growth,  it  is 
particularly  eligible  for  suburban  gardens. 

§  x.  Azaroli. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  large,  round  or  pear-shaped ;  good  to  eat ;  yellow  or  red  ; 
the  yellow  fruit  generally  produced  on  fastigiate  species  or  varieties;  and 
the  red  on  trees  with  a  spreading  and  rather  a  drooping  head.  Leaves 
wedge-shaped,  3-cleft  or  more,  shining,  pubescent  or  hairy.  Spines  few 
or  none. 

2  18.  C.  AZARO^LUS  L.     The  Azarole  Thorn. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  683. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  629. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  600. 

Synonymes.    P^rus  Azarblus  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  597.,  J.  Bauh.  Hist,  1.  p.  67.  ;    .fl/t'spilus  AzarMus 

All.'-Ped.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  158. ;   N£flier  Azarole,  N^flier  de  Naples,  E'pine  d'Espagne,  Pom- 

mettes  a  deux  Closes,  Fr. ;  Azarol  Mispel,  Ger. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  42.  j    Bot.  Rep.,  t.  579.  ;  fig.  592.  in  p.  862. ;   and  the  plate  in  our 

Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  pubescent,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  trifid ;  lobes 
blunt,  and  with  a  few  large  teeth.  Branchlets,  corymbs,  and  calyxes 
pubescent.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  1 — 3.  Fruit  globose,  scarlet.  Seeds 
usually  two ;  and  hence  the  name,  common  at  Montpelier,  pommettes  a 
deux  closes.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  629.)  Native  in  small  woods,  and  in  rough 
places,  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy.  This  species  is  decidedly  a 
tree ;  never  being  found,  in  a  wild  state,  with  numerous  distinct  stems 
rising  from  the  same  root,  like  the  common  hawthorn ;  but  always  with  a 
trunk  more  or  less  clothed  with  branches,  to  within  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  of  the 
ground.  The  head  is  round  and  spreading;  the  branches  rambling;  the 
small  shoots  thick,  and  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  bark,  frequently 
spiny  when  the  plant  is  young,  but  spineless  as  it  grows  old.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  corymbs  towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  :  they  are 
middle-sized ;  and  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  round,  and  somewhat  oval ; 
varying  exceedingly  in  dimensions,  in  plants-  raised  from  seeds,  and  also 
in  colour,  but  most  generally  yellowish  red.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  mealy, 
and  somewhat  acid ;  and,  in  Italy  and  the  Levant,  it  is  occasionally  sent 
to  table.  The  tree,  like  almost  every  other  of  the  species  of  Crataevgus, 
is  of  great  durability.  Du  Hamel  mentions  a  plant,  living  in  his  time,  in 
the  Jardin  du.  Val,  that  was  sent  to  Louis  XIV.  from  Spain ;  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  afterwards  called,  in  France,  cpinc  d'Espagne.  It  was 
cultivated  in  England,  by  Tradescant,  in  1656;  and  is  recommended  by 
Parkinson,  London  and  Wise,  and  other  old  writers  on  gardening,  to  be 
cultivated  for  its  fruit.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  old  trees  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  British  Gardens ;  and  the  oldest  plant  that  we 
know  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  in  the  Fulham  Nursery; 
where,  however,  it  is  not  above  20ft.  high,  but  fruits  abundantly  every 
other  year. 

Varieties.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  six  varieties  are  enumerated,  viz. :  ] . 
Mespilus  Aronia,  with  the  leaves  hairy  beneath ;  2.  Azarole,  with  large  deep 
red  fruit ;  3.  Azarole,  with  yellowish  white  fruit ;  4.  Azarole,  with  long  fruit, 
of  a  whitish  yellow ;  5.  Azarole,  with  double  flowers ;  and,  6.  the  White 
Azarole  of  Italy.  With  the  exception  of  the  first-mentioned,  none  of 
these  varieties,  as  far  as  we  know,  arc  in  British  gardens. 
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¥  19.  C.  (A.)  MAROCCA'NA  Pers.     The  Morocco  Thorn. 

Identification.     Pcrs.  Syn.,  2.  p.  .77. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  628.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  600. 
Si/n ,-,i i,,,t,:     Do  (.  andollc  expresses  a  doul)t   whether  C.  inaura  Liu.  Fit.  Sup.,  253.,  be  not  a  syn.  of 
'this  .species. 
/.'//i,'/-(<r///:;\.     Fig.  594.  in  p.  869. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Xjit-c.  C/iar.,  #c.  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  3-lobed,  and  pinnatifid,  glabrous, 
glandless.  Stipules  cut,  rather  palmately.  Flowers  upon  long  peduncles 
in  terminal  glabrous  corymbs.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  2.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  628.)  Flowers  very  fragrant,  and  the  petals  of  a  very  pure  white. 
A  native  of  Morocco ;  introduced  in  1822,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  A  handsome  tree,  of  more  fastigiate  growth  than  C.  Azarolus,  but 
in  others  respects  closely  resembling  that  species,  except  in  being  smaller 
in  all  its  parts.  There  is  a  very  handsome  tree  of  this  kind  (which 
we  consider  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  C.  Azarolus)  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  is  the  only  one  we  know  of  in  England.  It 
is  nearly  20  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted ;  and  it  flowered  and 
fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1835.  It  produces  its  leaves  very  early  in  the 
season,  in  mild  winters  even  in  January ;  and  it  retains  them  very  late. 
It  is  a  small,  but  decided  tree,  which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus.  The  branches,  though  somewhat  fastigiate,  are  not 
rigid  ;  and  they  will,  probably,  as  the  plant  advances  in  age,  become  pen- 
dulous, like  those  of  C.  Azarulus. 

t  20.  C,  ARO\\IA  Bosc.     The  Aronia  Thorn. 

ftlcntiftcation.    Bosc  ined. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  629. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  601. 

Synonymcs.     3/t  spilus  Arbnia   Willd.  Enum.  Suppl.,  and  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  158. ;     C.  Avarblus  0 

WOUL  Sp.;  C.  fissa  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engravings.    Pococke  Crataegi,  t.  85.,  according  to  Willdenow  ;  fig.  593.  in  p.  862.  ;  and  the  plate  in 
our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc,  Branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  pubescent  on  the  under  sur- 
face, wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  3-cleft;  lobes  obtuse,  entire,  each  ending  in 
3  obtuse  mucronate  teeth.  Fruit  yellow.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  629.)  A  native 
of  Greece  and  the  Levant ;  introduced  in  1810;  and  forming  a  thick  erect- 
branched  tree  of  the  third  rank  ;  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  large 
yellow  fruit,  which  are  good  to  eat,  and  have  been  made  into  excellent 
tarts  with  Siberian  crabs.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  15ft.  to  20ft.  in  height.  It  was 
introduced  in  1810.  It  produces  its  foliage  early,  and  its  flowers  about  the 
end  of  May,  rather  later  than  those  of  the  common  hawthorn.  Its  fruit 
ripens  in  August  and  September,  and  hangs  on  the  tree  till  the  leaves  drop, 
in  November  or  December. 

X  21.  C.  ORIENT A'LIS  Bosc.     The  Eastern  Thorn. 

Identification.    Bosc  ined. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  629. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  fiOO. 

Si/m>ni/»ics.     .Wspilus  orientalis  Pair.  Suppl.,  4.  p.  72. ;  C.  odoratissima  Bot.  Rep.  and  Lod.  Cat. 

Engravings.    Fig.  595.  in  p.  86J. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Sj)cc.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  3-lobed,  downy  be- 
neath ;  the  two  side  lobes  ovate,  and  having  tooth-like  incisions  at  the  tip ; 
the  middle  lobe  trifid.  Stipules  broad  and  cut.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  629.)  A 
native  of  the  East;  introduced  in  1810,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  15ft. 
or  20  ft.  It  forms  a  spreading,  handsome,  low  tree,  readily  distinguished 
from  most  other  species  by  its  very  hoary  branches,  which  are  loose,  ram- 
bling, crossing  each  other,  and  somewhat  pendulous.  It  is  late  in  producing 
its  leaves,  and  also  its  flowers :  the  latter  generally  appear  with  those  of 
C.  tanacetifolia,  about  the  end  of  May  (this  year,  1836,  on  the  17th  of 
June),  and  they  are  succeeded  by  numerous  large  fruit,  of  a  yellowish  red, 
or  coral,  colour,  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  which  ripen  in  August  and 
September;  and,  by  their  number  and  brilliant  colour,  render  the  tree  sin- 
gularly ornamental  till  they  are  destroyed  by  the  frost.  There  are  several 
fine  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  and  at  White  Knights. 
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Variety. 

^  C.  o.2  sangwnea ;  C.  tanacetifolia  2  taurica  Dec. ;  C.  sanguinea  Schroder 
Index  Sem.  Hort.  Acad.  Gott.,  1834;  C.  orientalis  Lindl.  Sot.  -Keg., 
t.  1852. ;  and/g.  596.  in  p.  863. ;  has  the  fruit  of  a  very  dark  pur- 
plish red,  or  port  wine,  colour.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this 
variety  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nur- 
sery; and  one  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  Dr. 
Lindley  considers  this  "  the  genuine  .Mespilus  orientalis  of  Tourne- 
fort,  with  villous  celery-like  leaves,  and  a  large,  purple,  5-cornered, 
smooth  fruit."  It  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  parts  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea;  and  was  introduced  in  1810. 

2  22.  C.  TANACETIFOVLIA  Pers.     The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.     Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  38. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  629. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2,  p.  601. 

Synonymes.    JWe"spilus  tanacetifblia  Pair.  Diet.,  4.  p.  440.,  and  N.  Du  Ham.  ;  M.  pinnata  Dum. 

Cours.,  Sm.  Exot.,  t.  85.     De  Candolle  doubts  whether  J/espilus  Celstd/ta  Dum.  Cours  BuppL 

p.  286.  be  different  from  this  species. 
Engravings.    Bot  Rep.,  t.  591. ;   Sm.   Exot.  Bot,  t.  85. ;  fig.  597.  in  p.  863. ;    and  the  plate  in  our 

Second  volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Leaves  pinnatifidly  cut,  hairy  ;  lobes  oblong,  acute,  having 
a  few  teeth.     Sepals  acutish,  reflexed,  hairy.     Styles  5.     Fruit  globose, 
yellowish  green.  (Dec.  Prod.y\\.  p.  629.)    A  native  of  the  East;  introduced 
in  1789,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
Varieties. 

3E  C.  t.  2  glabra  Lodd.  (fig.  598.  in  p.  863.,  and  the  plate  in  our  Second 
Volume)  has  shining  leaves,  and  fruit  about  half  the  size  of  that  of 
the  species,  of  a  reddish  yellow.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
C.  tanacetifolia  and  C.  Oxyacantha;  which,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  plant,  is  extremely  probable.  It  was  introduced,  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  from  Germany,  about  1810;  and  the  plant  in  their  col- 
lection was,  in  1835,  nearly  10ft.  high. 

¥  C.  t.  3  Leeana.     C.  incisa  Lee  ;   Lee's   Seedling  Hort.    (Jig.  599.  in 
p.  864-. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  variety  in  our  Second  Volume.) — The 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  C.  orientalis,  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  more 
deeply  cut,  and  the  trees  are  of  a  more  robust,  erect,  and  fastigiate 
habit.     In  the  Leyton  Nursery,  there  is  a  plant  of  the  same  variety, 
which,  9  years  planted,  is  12ft.  high:   it  is  of  remarkably  robust 
growth,  and  it  flowered  in  June,  1836,  for  the  first  time.     We  have 
been  informed  that  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  yellow ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, taken  in  connexion  wijh  its  foliage  and  upright  manner 
of  growth,  induces  us  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  between  C.  orientalis 
and  C.  tanacetifdlia.     It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lee  of  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.     It  promises  to  form  a  splendid 
tree,  most  striking  in  appearance,  from  its  large  and  deeply  cut 
foliage,  and  its  strong,  upright,  vigorous  shoots;  on  which  account, 
no  collection,  where  there  is  room,  ought  to  be  without  it. 
Description,    fyc.      A  robust-growing   fastigiate   tree,    with   upright  rigid 
branches,  commonly  terminating  in  thorny  points.     The  leaves  and  calyxes 
are  covered  on  both  sides  with  long  hairs.     The  fruit  is  globular,  slightly 
compressed,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  ribbed,  like  a  melon  : 
it  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  except  C.  Aronia  and 
C.  mexicana ;  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  when  ripe ;  and  is  easily  distinguishable 
by  the  bracteas  generally  adhering  to  it.    The  foliage  is  the  latest  in  appearing 
of  any  of  the  species,  except  C.  orientalis,  which  is  frequently  equally  late. 
This  species  was  introduced  into  France,  from  the  Levant,  by  Tournefort, 
who  says  there  are  trees  of  it,  in  its  native  country,  as  large  as  oaks ;  that 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  dark  grey,  and  much  cracked ;  the  branches  tufted 
and  spreading ;  and  that  the  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  twos  and  threes,  on 
the  points  of  the  young  thorny  shoots,  resembles  a  small  apple,  about  an  inch 
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injdiameter,  and  is  roundish,  with  fine  angles,  like  the  ribs  of  a  melon";  being 
lightly  covered  with  down,  and  having  a  persistent  calyx  of  5  sepals,  toothed 
like  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  Tournefort  also  notices  the  circumstance  of  one  or 
two  of  the  bracteas  sometimes  growing  out  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  or  being 
produced  from  its  footstalk.  The  fruit,  though  agreeable,  he  says  is  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  azarole ;  but  he  thinks  it  might  be  improved  by  cul- 
tivation. It  is  much  eaten  by  the  Armenians.  This  species  was  introduced 
in  1789;  and  in  10  years  it  forms  a  tree  20ft.  high;  readily  distinguishable, 
at  some  distance,  by  the  rough  scaly  bark  of  its  trunk,  and  the  stiff  upright 
branches  which  form  its  head. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Kenwood,  35  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  15ft.;  at  Syon,  14ft.  high  ;  in  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury 
Park,  -JO  years  planted,  and  17  ft.  high  ;  in  Somersetshire,  at  Hinton  House,  19  years  planted,  and 
18  ft.  high  ;  in  Surrey,  at  Farnham  Castle,  50  years  planted,  and  20ft.  high;  in  Wiltshire,  at 
Longleat,  40  years  planted,  and  20ft.  high;  in  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  25  years  planted, 
and  14ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9 in.,  and  of  the  head  26ft  ;  in  Nottinghamshire,  at 
Clumber  Park,  18ft.  high  ;  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  18  ft.  high  ;  in  Pembroke- 
shire, at  Golden  Grove,  20  years  planted,  and  15ft.  high  ;  in  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  21  years 
planted,  and  18ft.  high;  in  Suffolk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  16  years  planted,  and  15ft.  high;  in  Wor- 
cestershire, at  Croome,  20  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Renfrewshire,  in  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  12  years  planted,  and  lift,  high;  at  Bothwell  Castle,  45  years  planted, 
and  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  13  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft,  in  prepared  loamy  soil,  in  a 
sheltered  situation.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Cullenswood  Nursery,  12 years  planted,  and  21  ft.  high;  at 
Oriel  Temple,  25  years  planted,  and  18ft.  high. 

§  xi.  Heterophylla. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  cuneate,  and  sub-persistent.  Fruit  long,  middle-sized, 
and  crimson. 

¥  23.  C.  HETEROPHY'LLA  Fluggc.     The  various-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.    Flugge  Ann.   Mus.,  12.  p.  423.  t.38.  ;  Dec.   Prod.,  2.  p.  629. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  600. ; 

Lindl.  in  Hot.  Reg.,  t.  1847. 

Si/iioni/mes.     C.  neapolitana  Hort. ;   J/tspilus  constantinopolitilna  Godefroy. 
EMeraefngg.    Ann.  Mus.,  12.  t.  38. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1847.  ;  Jig.  600.  in  p.  864. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second 

Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaves  bright ;  falling  off  late,  lanceolate-cuneate,  toothed 
at  the  apex,  3-cleft;  segments  serrate.  Tube  of  the  calyx  fusiform.  Cymes 
many-flowered.  Flowers  1-styled.  Fruit  ovate,  including  one  nut,  with  a 
hard  bony  shell,  and  one  seed.  Stipules  large,  pinnatifid.  (Lindl.  Bot.  Reg., 
t.  1 847.)  The  native  country  of  this  species  is  uncertain ;  and  it  is, 
probably,  only  a  hybrid  between  the  common  hawthorn  and  the  azarole, 
or  some  other  European  species.  It  forms  a  very  handsome,  somewhat 
fastigiate,  or  pyramidal,  dense-headed,  low  tree ;  producing  its  leaves  and 
flowers  early  in  the  spring,  and  retaining  its  leaves  and  fruit  till  the  first 
autumnal  frosts.  The  fruit  resembles  the  common  haw,  but  is  narrower 
and  longer,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  crimson.  The  species  was  intro- 
duced in  1816;  but  it  is  not  common  in  collections.  There  are  fine  trees 
of  it  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  is 
extremely  ornamental,  both  when  covered  with  flowers  in  May,  and  with 
ripe  fruit  in  September  and  October. 

§  xii.  Qxyacantha. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  obovate,  trifid,  or  variously  cut.  Flowers  numerous,  in 
corymbs.  Fruit  generally  red. 

¥  24-.  C.  OXYACA'NTHA  L.     The  sharp-thorned  Cratsegus,  or  common 

Hawthorn. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  683.;    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  628. ;   Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  600.  :  Baxt.  Brit  FL  PI 

2.  t.'HS. 
Syiuniyinrs.    The  Pyracantha  of  the   Greeks;    3/espilus  Oxyacantha  Gicrtii.,  and  .V.  Du  Haw  • 

E'pine  blanche,  noble  E'pine,  Bois  de  Mai,  Scuelleir  Aubt'pine,  Neflier  AuWpine,  Fr. ;   Hage- 

dorn  gcmeiner   Weissdorn,   Gcr. ;    Hagetoon,   Dan.  ;    Hagetorn,   Sired. ;    Bianco-spino,   Ital.  ; 

Espino  bianco,  Span.  ;  White  Thorn,  Maybush,  (Juick,  Quickset,  May. 
Engraving*     Ga-rtn.    l-'nu-t.,  2.  t.  87. ;   Eng.  Bot,  t.  2054. ;  Baxt  Brit.  Fl.  PL,  ,t.  18. ;  fig.  602.  in 

;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 
Derivation.     Booth   derives  the  word  Haw  from  hagr,  or  htrgt  a  hedge;  consequently  he  makes 

hawthorn  signify  hedgethorn.     Quirk  signifies  live;  and  was,  probably,  applied,  from  live  hedges 
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made  of  hawthorn  ;belng  used  Instead  of  fences  of  cut  spray  of  trees.  Whitethorn,  from  the 
profusion  of  its  white  flowers  and  its  being  thorny.  May,  and  Maybush,  have  reference  both  to  the 
time  of  flowering  of  the  plant,  and  to  its  use  in  the  May,  or  floral,  games.  The  French  name, 
Aubepine,  refers  to  its  flowering  in  spring,  or  in  what  may  poetically  be  called  the  morning  of  the 
year  ;  aube  signifying  the  dawn  of  the  day. 

Spec.  Char.,$c.  Leaves  obovate- wedge-shaped, almost  entire  or  trifid,  or  cut, 
glabrous,  rather  glossv.  Corymbs  of  several  flowers.  Sepals  glandless, 
acute.  Styles  1 — 3.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  628.)  Common  in  the  hedges  of 
Europe,  and  varying  much  in  different  situations. 

Varieties.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  distinct.  The 
reason  why  they  are  more  numerous  in  this  species  than  in  most  others  is, 
that  the  plant,  for  the  last  half  century  and  upwards,  has  been  very  exten- 
sively raised  from  seed,  for  making  hedges  ;  and  curious  nurserymen, 
when  they  have  observed  any  plants  indicating  a  striking  peculiarity  of 
foliage,  or  mode  of  growth,  in  their  seed-beds,  have  marked  them,  kept  them 
apart,  and  propagated  them  by  budding  or  grafting.  Another  reason  is,  the 
many  thousands  of  plants  now  growing  in  the  hedges  of  this  country,  among 
which  may  be  observed  almost  every  variety  of  the  species  now  in  cultiva- 
tion in  gardens.  In  the  environs  of  London,  we  have  observed  the  scarlet- 
flowered  variety  repeatedly  in  hedges,  and  also  varieties  'with  variegated 
leaves,  with  woolly  fruit,  with  yellow  fruit,  and  with  pendulous  shoots. 
As  to  varieties  in  the  leaves,  they  are  endless ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  size,  and  of  hardness,  or  fleshiness,  of  the  fruit.  In  the  following 
enumeration  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  plants  which  we  have  actually 
seen  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  or  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

2  C.  O.  2  obtusata  Dec.  Prod,  and  Don's  Mill.  Mespilus  Oxyacantha 
integrifolia*  Wattr.  Sched.,  219.;  C.  oxyacanthdides  Thititt.  Fl.  Par., 
245.,  Lindl.  Sot.  Reg.,  t.  1 128.,  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  433. ;  C.  Oxyacan- 
tha Fl.  Dan.,  t.  335. ;  the  French  hawthorn,  (fig.  601 .  in  p.  864.,  and 
the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume.) — Leaves  rather  rhomb-shaped  at 
the  base,  obovate,  undivided,  or  with  three  obtuse  lobes,  crenate,  of 
the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces.  Styles  1 — 3.  A  small  tree,  re- 
sembling, in  general  appearance,  the  common  hawthorn,  but  distin- 
guished from  it  by  its  smaller,  obovate,  less  cut,  flat,  and  shining 
leaves.  C.  lucida  Smith  of  Ayr,  C.  oxyacanthdides  lucida  Sweet,  is 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  different  from  this  variety. 
¥  C.  O.  3  sibirica,  C.  sibirica  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  monogyna  L.t 
(fig.  555.)  is  an  early  leafing  variety,  a  native  of  Siberia. 
In  mild  seasons,  it  begins  to  .put  forth  its  leaves  in 
January ;  and,  in  dry  summers,  it 
loses  them  proportionately  soon 
in  the  autumn.  On  account  of 
its  early  leafing  and  flowering,  it 
well  merits  a  place  in  collections. 
The  flowers  have  only  one  style ; 
but,  as  there  are  other  varieties 
having  only  one  style  which  do 

not   flower  early,  we  have  not   T"   ^JU^  555 

adopted  Linnaeus's  name  of  C. 
mondgyna. 

¥  C.  O.  4  transylvdnica  Hort.,  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  C. 
O.  sibirica. 

¥  C.  O.  5  quercifolia  Booth  (fig.  608.  in  p.  866.) appears  very  distinct 
in  regard  to  foliage ;  but  there  are  only  small  plants  of  it  in  two  or 
three  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  all  of  which  have 
been  introduced  lately  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburgh. 
*  C.  O.  6  lacinidta,  C.  lacmiata  Lodd.  Cat.,  (fig.  603.  in  p.  865.,  and  the 
plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  has  finely  cut  leaves ;  the  shoots  are 
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comparatively  slender,  the  plant  less  robust,  and  the  fruit  smaller, 
than  in  the  species.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  elegant  variety. 
¥  C.  O.  7  p/rnV/?/V/V/,  C.  /nmfofia  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  pectinata  //or/., 
(fig.  604.  in  p.  865.)  resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  are 
longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  more  elegantly  cut. 
There  are  only  small  plants  of  this  very  elegant  and  most  inte- 
resting variety  in  the  Ful ham  Nursery,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  collections. 

*  C.  O.  8  cnocurpa  Lindl.,  C.  eriocarpa  Lodd.  Cat.,  (Jig.  607.  in  p.  865., 

and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  is  a  robust  rapidly  growing 
variety,  with  large  leaves,  and  strong  thick  shoots ;  a  clear  white 
bark,  and  few  thorns.  It  is  very  prolific  in  flowers,  and  the  fruit 
which  succeeds  them  is  woolly  in  its  young  state,  but  not  large. 
There  are  fine  trees  of  this  very  distinct  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden.  If  ever  the  hawthorn  should  be  cultivated  for 
its  timber,  to  supply  the  wood  engravers  as  a  substitute  for  box, 
this  variety,  and  C.  O.  melanocarpa  will  deserve  the  preference. 

¥  C.  O.  9  pnrpurea  Penny  (fig.  611.  in  p.  866.)  has  large  leaves,  and 
the  young  shoots  are  ot  a  dark  purple  colour.  It  was  raised  from 
seed,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered. 

¥  C.  O.  10  O/irariana;  C.  Oliveridna  Bosc,  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  630.,  and 
Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  601.;  C.  Oliv^ria  Lodd.  Cat.;  C.  orientalis  Lodd. 
Cat.;  (fig>  606.  in  p.  865.,  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume) 
has  the  leaves  small  and  hoary,  and  the  fruit  also  small  and  black. 
It  forms  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  is  accounted  by  some  a  species. 
There  are  handsome  plants  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden. 

¥  C.  O.  1 1  melanocarpa,  C.  fissa  Lee,  C.  Oxyacantha  platyphylla  Lodd. 
Cat.,  C.  platyphylla  Lindl.  in  Sot.  Reg.,  t.  1874.,  (fig.  605.  in  p.  865., 
and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  also  has  the  fruit  black,  as  the 
name  implies.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  chiefly  in  being  of 
more  vigorous  growth,  and  in  having  its  leaves  much  less  hoary.  There 
is  a  tree  of  this  variety,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  of  cxtraordinan 
vigour  and  beauty ;  it  has  not  been  above  ten  or  twelve  years  planted; 
but  it  is  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  smooth-barked 
trunk,  and  a  head  25  ft.  in  diameter,  or  upwards,  with  branches 
depending  to  the  ground  on  almost  every  side ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  handsomest  young  hawthorn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
This  variety  flowers  at  the  same  time  as  C.  O.  eriocarpa,  that  is, 
about  a  week  after  the  species ;  and  the  two  trees  so  closely  resem- 
ble each  other  in  leaves  and  habit  of  growth,  that,  except  when 
they  are  in  fruit,  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  darker 
colour  of  the  bark  of  C.  O.  melanocarpa. 

*  C.   O.  12  aurea  Hort,  C.  flava  //or/.,  (fig.  610.  in  p.  866.)  has  tin- 

leaves  like  C.  O.  obtusata,  and  the  fruit  roundish,  and  of  a  golden 
yellow.  This  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  ought  never  to  be 
omitted  in  collections.  The  yellow  haw,  Hanbury  observes,  is  a 
"  most  exquisite  plant."  The  buds,  which  are  among  the  first  that 
come  out  in  the  spring,  arc  of  a  fine  yellow ;  and  the  fruit  is  of  the 
colour  of  gold.  The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and  retains  its  fruit  all 
the  winter.  There  is  a  fine  old  specimen  of  this  tree  at  Syon. 

¥  C.  O.  13  auranttaca  Booth  is  said  to  have  orange-coloured  fruit;  bur 
there  are  only  small  plants  of  it  in  the  London  gardens.  Mr.  \Vii 
son  found,  in  Ayrshire,  a  variety  with  greenish  orange  fruit.  (//ooXO 

3t  C.  O.  14  leucocdrpa,  a  variety  with  white  haws,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  a  hedge  near  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  we  have 
never  seen  it.     According  to  Hanbury,  it  is  but  a  paltry  tree,  an  in- 
different bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  dirtv  white. 
3  K 
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*  C.  O.  15  multiplex  Hort.,  C.  O.  flore  pleno  Hort.,  (fig.  609.  in  p.  86G.) 
has  double  white  flowers,  which  die  off  of  a  beautiful  pink  ;  and 
which,  being  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  lasting  a  long  time, 
render  this  a  most  desirable  variety  :  accordingly,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  shrubbery  and  garden. 

*t  C.  O.  16  rosea  Hort. ;  E'pinier  Marron,  Fr.;  (jig.  612.  in  p.  866.)  has 
the  petals  pink,  with  white  claws,  and  is  a  well-known  and  very 
beautiful  variety.  Ray  informs  us  that  this  variety  was  found  in 
an  orchard  hedge  at  Gaddington  in  Northamptonshire,  and  at  Ricot 
Park  and  elsewhere  in  Oxfordshire.  («SV/w.,  p.  45-t.) 
1£  C.  O.  17  punicca  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  O.  rosea  superba  Hort.,  has  larger 

petals,  which  are  of  a  dark  red,  and  without  white  on  the  claws. 
If  C.  O.  18  puniceajTorc  plena  Hort.  is  said  to  be  of  as  dark  and  brilliant 
a  red  as  C.  O.  punicea,  and  to  have  double  flowers.  We  have  never 
seen  this  kind  in  blossom;  but  there  are  young  plants  of  it  in  the 
Camberwell  Nursery ;  and  there  is  one  specimen  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden. 

5t  C.  O.  19  fo/iis  aureis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegated  with  yellow; 
but  they  have  generally  a  ragged  and  diseased  appearance,  when  fully 
expanded ;  though,  like  those  of  most  other  variegated  deciduous 
plants,  when  first  opening  in  spring,  they  are  strikingly  showy  ami 
distinct. 

5f  C.  O.  20foliis  argentcis  Hort.  has  leaves  variegated  with  white ;  but, 
like  the  preceding  variety,  it  cannot  be  recommended  as  handsome 
at  any  other  period  than  when  the  leaves  are  first  expanding. 
*  C.  O.  21  stricta  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  O.  rigida  Ronalds,  has  the  shoots 
upright,  and  the  general  habit  as  fastigiate  as  that  of  a  Lombardy 
poplar.  It  was  discovered  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  in  Messrs.  Ronald's 
Nursery,  about  1825,  and  forms  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  variety. 
It  C.  O.  22  Ofciana  Hort.  is  also  somewhat  fastigiate  in  its  habit ;  but  it 
is  a  much  more  slender-growing  plant;  and  we  have  never  seen  a 
specimen  in  a  situation  where  it  could  display  its  natural  form  and 
mode  of  growth.  There  are  several  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's ;  but  they  are  all  crowded  together. 

¥  C.  O.  23  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.  has  drooping  branches.  A  very  marked 
variety  of  this  kind,  which  was  picked  out  of  a  bed  of  seedlings  by 
General  Monckton,  is  in  the  collection  of  thorns  at  Somerford 
Hall.  The  branches  come  out  of  the  main  stem  in  whorls,  and 
hang  down  almost  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  give  the  plant  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  distaff.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  curator  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  obtained  pendulous-branched  varieties 
of  the  common  thorn,  by  grafting  shoots  from  those  bundles  or 
conglomerations  of  slender  shoots,  resembling  bird's  nests,  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  old  trees ;  and  he  observes  that,  on  what- 
ever species  of  ligneous  plant  these  bird's-nest-like  conglomerations 
of  shoots  are  met  with,  by  grafting  them  on  a  tree  of  the  same 
species,  they  will  hang  down,  and  constitute  a  pendulous  variety. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  596.) 

¥  C.  O.  24  reglruB  Hort.  Queen  Mary's  Thorn.  —  The  parent  tree  is  in  a 
garden  near  Edinburgh,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Regent  Murray, 
and  is  now,  1836,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  paper  manufac- 
turer. It  is  very  old,  and  its  branches  have  somewhat  of  a  drooping 
character ;  but  whether  sufficiently  so  to  constitute  a  variety  worth 
propagating  as  a  distinct  kind,  appears  to  us  very  doubtful.  It  may  be 
interesting,  however,  to  some  Scotchmen,  to  continue  by  extension 
the  individual  tree  under  which  the  unfortunate  queen  is  supposed  to 
have  spent  many  hours.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  rather  above 
the  middle  size,  long,  fleshy,  of  a  deep  red,  and  good  to  eat.  A 
lithographic  impression  of  this  tree  has  been  sent  us  by  Dr.  Ncill, 
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and  also  a  drawing  of  it,  taken  in  1836,  by  Mr.  Macnab,  jim.  From 
Mr.  Macnab's  drawing,  Jig.  556.  is  reduced  to  a  scale  of  an  inch  to 
12  ft.  The  dimensions  of  the  tree  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Barnet, 
of  the  Experimental  Garden,  Inverleith ;  from  which  we  find  that 
the  height  of  the  tree  is  33  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  36  ft. ; 
the  trunk  divides  into  two  limbs,  at  1.5  in.  from  the  ground,  one  of 
which  is  1  ft.  ±  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  other  1  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
tnv,  Mr.  Barnet  informs  us,  is  healthy  and  vigorous;  though,  if  it 
be  true  that  Queen  Mary  sat  under  its  shade,  it  must  be  nearly  300 
\rars  old. 


556 


*t  C.  0. 25  prte^cox  Hort.,  the  early-  flowering,  or  Glastonbury,  Tftorw,  comes 
into  leaf  in  January  or  February,  and  sometimes  even  in  autumn ; 
so  that  occasionally,  in  mild  seasons,  it  may  be  in  flower  on  Chrisf- 
mas-day.  According  to  Withering,  writing  about  fifty  years  ago, 
this  tree  does  not  grow  within  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  but 
stands  in  a  lane  beyond  the  churchyard,  and  appears  to  be  a  very 
old  tree.  An  old  woman  of  90  never  remembered  it  otherwise  than 
as  it  now  appears.  This  tree  is  probably  now  dead ;  but  one  said 
to  be  a  descendant  of  the  tree  which,  according  to  the  Romish  le- 
gend, formed  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,is  still  existing  within 
the  precincts  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  It  is  not  of  great 
age,  and  may  probably  have  sprung  from  the  root  of  the  original  tree, 
or  from  a  truncheon  of  it;  but  it  maintains  the  habit  of  flowering  in 
the  winter,  which  the  legend  attributes  to  its  supposed  parent.  A 
correspondent  (Mr.  Callow)  sent  us,  on  December  1.  1833,  a  speci- 
men, gathered  on  that  day,  from  the  tree  at  Glastonbury,  in  full 
blossom,  having  on  it,  also,  ripe  fruit ;  observing  that  the  tree  blossoms 
again  in  the  month  of  May  following,  and  that  it  is  from  these  later 
flowers  that  the  fruit  is  produced.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  123.) 
Mr.  Baxter,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  also  sent  us  a 
3  K  2 
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specimen  of  the  Giastonbury  thorn,  gathered  in  that  garden  on 
Christmas-day,  1834-,  with  fully  expanded  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  on 
the  same  branch.  The  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  flower  sometimes  in 
December,  and  sometimes  not  till  March  or  April.  Seeds  of  this 
variety  are  said  to  produce  only  the  common  hawthorn ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  among  a  number  of  seedlings,  there  would,  as 
in  similar  cases,  be  found  several  plants  having  a  tendency  to  the 
same  habits  as  the  parent.  With  regard  to  the  legend,  there  is 
nothing  miraculous  in  the  circumstance  of  a  staff,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  of  hawthorn,  having,  when  stuck  in  the  ground,  taken 
root,  and  become  a  tree ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  hawthorn 
grows  from  stakes  and  truncheons ;  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  Scot- 
land, viz.  that  at  Fountains  Hall,  having  been  originated  in  that 
manner  by  a  man  still  in  existence.  The  miracle  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  is  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  John  Wallis,  timber 
surveyor  of  Chelsea,  author  of  Dendrology  (see  Card.  Mag.,  vol.  x. 
p.  51.),  who  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  and  Linnsean  Societies, 
in  1834,  a  branch  of  hawthorn,  which,  he  said,  had  hung  for  several 
years  in  a  hedge  among  other  trees ;  and,  though  without  any  root, 
or  even  touching  the  earth,  had  produced,  every  year,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit ! 

5:  C.  O.  26  monogyna,  C.  monogyna  Jacq.,  has  flowers  with  only  one 
style,  like  C.  sibirica,  but  does  not  flower  early,  like  that  variety.  It 
has  been  observed  by  botanists,  that  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  in 
the  number  of  styles  in  the  genus  CYat£exgus.  According  to  D' Asso, 
the  common  hawthorn  is  constantly  monogynous  in  Spain.  Allioni 
states  that  this  variety  has  the  leaves  more  shining  than  those  of  the 
species ;  and  that  they  are  extremely  smooth,  and  deeply  cut  into 
three  or  five  lobes ;  the  peduncles  are,  also,  smooth  ;  the  segments  of 
the  calyx  reflexed ;  and  the  fruit  constantly  contains  only  one  seed. 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith  says,  "  Repeated  examination  has  satisfied 
me,  and  many  other  English  botanists,  that  flowers  with  a  single 
style  are  equally  frequent  in  Jacquin's  C.  Oxyacantha  and  in  his  C. 
monogyna,  though  by  no  means  universal  in  either."  (Eng.  Bot.,  ii. 
p.  360.)  According  to  the  letter  of  the  Linnasan  system,  and  to 
the  generally  received  mode  of  forming  generic  and  specific  distinc- 
tions on  differences  in  parts  of  the  flower  alone,  without  reference  to 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  C.  O.  monogyna  ought  to  be  made,  not 
only  a  distinct  species,  but  a  distinct  genus,  since  it  does  not  even 
belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  species ; 
or,  at  all  events,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  distinct  species,  and  was  so 
made  by  Jacquin  and  others.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  C'.  Oxy- 
acantha, like  most  of  the  other  species  of  Crataevgus,  varies  in  having 
from  1  to  5  styles,  though  one  or  two  are  most  frequent.  It  appears 
that  the  Siberian  variety  is  also  monogynous ;  but,  as  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  early  flowering,  we  have  kept  it  distinct  under  the  name 
of  C.  O.  sibirica.  See  No.  3. 

If  C.  0. 27  apetala  Lodd.  Cat.  —  This  remarkable  variety  has  the  flowers 
without  petals,  or  very  nearly  so. 

If  C.  O.  28  lucida.  We  apply  this  name  to  a  very  distinct  and  very 
beautiful-leaved  variety,  which  forms  a  standard  in  the  southern 
boundary  hedge  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  which, 
we  trust,  will  soon  be  propagated  in  the  nurseries.  The  leaves  are 
large,  regularly  cut,  somewhat  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  of  a  fine 
shining  green.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous  growth. 

¥  C.  O.  29  capitdta  Smith  of  Ayr  differs  from  the  species  chiefly  in  being 
of  a  somewhat  more  fastigiate  habit,  and  in  producing  its  flowers  in 
close  heads,  mostly  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 
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¥  C.  O.  30  Jtcfiiusa  Smith  of  Ayr  has  the  small  branches  twisted  in  a 
zigzag  manner. 

Description.  The  common  hawthorn,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  shrub,  or  small 
tree,  with  a  smooth  blackish  bark,  and  very  hard  wood.  The  branches  are  nu- 
merous and  slender,  furnished  witli  lateral,  sharp,  awl-shaped  spines.  The  leaves 
alternate  and  deciduous,  on  longish  slender  stalks,  of  a  smooth  deep  green  ;  more 
or  less  deeply  3-lobcd  or  5-lobed,  cut  and  serrated,  wedge-shaped  or  rounded. 
Stipules  crescent-shaped,  very  variable  in  size.  (Smith.)  The  flowers  are 
corymbose,  terminal,  with  white  petals,  but  sometimes  pink,  or  almost  scarlet, 
and  sometimes  apetalous  and  sweet-scented.  Styles  several,  few,  or  only  one. 
According  to  Withering,  the  varieties  found  in  our  hedgerows  have,  most 
commonly,  one  style  ;  and  flowers  with  three  styles  are  the  most  rare.  On 
clayey  soils,  he  says,  the  flowers  are  red,  but  on  light  soils,  almost  always 
white.  (Arrang.,  ii.  p.459.)  The  usual  time  of  the  hawthorn  flowering  is  May  ; 
but,  in  1783,  it  began  to  flower  on  the  21st  of  March  ;  and  the  year  following 
it  was  six  weeks  later.  It  was  almost  as  early  in  1794,  and  as  late  in  1795. 
The  extreme  times  of  flowering  in  the  Selborne  Calendar  are,  April  20th  to 
June  1  1th.  (Mart.  Mi//.)  The  fruit,  which  is  a  pome,  and  is  called  a  haw,  is 
of  a  dark  red,  and  varies  exceedingly  in  size  and  shape:  it  is  sometimes  found 
yellow  or  black,  or  occasionally,  but  rarely,  of  a  greenish  orange,  or  a  dirty 
white.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  plant  is  young,  and  in  a  good  soil  and 
climate,  is  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  a  year,  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  ; 
afterwards  its  growth  is  slower,  till  the  shrub  or  tree  has  attained  the  height 
of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.,  when  its  shoots  are  produced  chiefly  in  a  lateral  direction, 
tending  to  increase  the  width  of  the  head  of  the  tree  rather  than  its  height. 
In  a  wild  state,  it  is  commonly  found  as  a  large  dense  bush;  but,  pruned,  by 
accident  or  design,  to  a  single  stem,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
durable  trees  of  the  third  rank  that  can  be  planted  :  interesting  and  valuable 
for  its  sweet-scented  flowers  in  May,  and  for  its  fruit  in  autumn,  which  sup- 
plies food  for  some  of  the  smaller  birds  during  part  of  the  winter.  In  hedges, 
the  hawthorn  does  not  flower  and  fruit  very  abundantly  when  closely  and  fre- 
quently clipped  ;  but,  when  the  hedges  are  only  cut  in  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  be 
kept  within  bounds,  and  the  summits  of  the  plants  are  left  free  and  untouched, 
they  flower  and  fruit  as  freely  as  when  trained  as  separate  trees.  The  plant  lives 
for  a  century  or  two,  and  there  are  examples  of  it  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft. 
in  height,  with  trunks  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Geography.  The  common  hawthorn  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe  ; 
from  the  Mediterranean  as  far  north  as  60^  in  Sweden;  it  is  also  found  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  in  Western  Asia,  and  in  the  south  of  Russia.  In  Siberia, 
a  variety  with  one  style  and  red  flowers,  Pallas  informs  us,  is  abundant  ;  par- 
ticularly round  Lake  Baikal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  10ft.  or  12ft. 
The  species  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain;  and,  according  to  H.  C. 
Watson,  it  rises  a  little  higher  on  the  mountains  than  £Tlex  europce^a.  It  is 
always  found  in  a  dry  soil;  and  when  that  is  poor,  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  the  plants  do  not  exceed  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height  ;  but,  in  favourable 
soils  and  situations,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15ft.  ;  and  when  drawn 
up  in  woods,  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30. 

History.  Crataexgus  Oxyacantha  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  pyracantha  (see  p.  17.)  ;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  employed 
by  that  people  or  the  Romans  for  any  useful  purpose  ;  the  oxyacantha  of  the 
classics  being  by  some  considered  as  the  C.  Pyracantha,  and  by  others  as  the 
common  berberry.  It  appears  from  Homer,  that,  when  Ulysses  returned  to 
his  lather  Laertes,  the  good  old  man  had  sent  his  servants  into  the  woods  to 
gather  young  thorns  for  forming  hedges  ;  and  was  occupied  himself  in  pre- 
paring ground  to  receive  them.  (Odyssey,  lib.  xxiv.)  These  thorns  might 
have  been  of  the  common  hawthorn,  or  of  some  of  the  Oriental  species  of 
<"rata-vgus,  or  of  various  other  thorn-bearing  plants.  Varro  calls  a  thorn 
hedge  a  natural  and  living  guardian  ;  and  Columella  prefers  it  before  the  con- 
tmcted  one,  or  dead  hedge,  as  being  more  lasting  and  less  expensive.  (1)< 
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Re  Rustica,  lib.  xi.)  In  modern  times,  we  find,  from  Crescentius  (lib.  v.),  that 
hawthorn  hedges  were  used  in  Italy  before  1400.  In  England,  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  use  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  all  the  old  works  on  hus- 
bandry, directions  occur  for  quicksetting  ditches,  and  forming  hedgerows; 
and  in  Standish's  Commons1  Complaint,  published  in  1611,  the  author  gives  di- 
rections for  a  new  method  of  pruning  "  quickwood  sets  of  white  thorne,"  so  as 
to  make  them  thick  at  bottom ;  and  advises,  in  certain  cases,  that  three  rows 
of  quickthornes  shall  be  set  in  each  ridge,  instead  of  two,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  practice.  In  a  black  letter  tract,  called  An  Oldc  Thrifte 
newly  revived,  &c.,  published  in  1612,  very  particular  directions  are  given  for 
enclosing  young  plantations  "  with  a  good  ditch  and  quickset  of  white  thorne, 
crab  tree,  and  hollin,  mixed  together,  or  else  any  one  of  them  (and  by  no 
means,  if  you  can  chuse,  set  any  black  thorne  amongst  it,  for  that  it  will  grow 
into  the  field's  ward,  and  spoyle  pasture,  and  teare  the  wool  of  the  sheepes 
backe)."  In  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry,  directions  are 
also  given  for  making  hedges :  — 

"  Go  plough  or  delve  up,  advised  with  skill, 
The  breadth  of  a  ridge,  and  in  length  as  you  will ; 
Where  speedy  quickset  for  a  fence  you  will  draw, 
To  sow  in  the  seed  of  the  bramble  and  haw." 

Most  of  these  hedges,  however,  appear  to  have  been  made  to  enclose 
plantations ;  and  hedges  of  hawthorn  for  fields  were,  probably,  not  general 
in  England  till  the  establishment  of  nurseries,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  planted  hedges,  in  every  country,  would,  doubt- 
less, consist  of  shrubs  dug  up  from  the  neighbouring  woods  ;  and  those  which 
appeared  to  be  the  most  formidable  from  their  spines,  and,  also,  the  most 
durable  from  the  nature  of  their  wood,  would,  doubtless,  obtain  the  prefer- 
ence. But,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  this  would  give  rise  to  hedges 
formed  of  different  plants :  in  some  places,  the  black  thorn,  or  sloe  (Primus 
spinosa),  in  others,  the  hawthorn  (Crataevgus  Oxyacantha),  and  in  some  the 
buckthorn  (.Khamnus  catharticus),  might  prevail.  In  all  these  hedges,  there 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  mixture  of  plants,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  number  of  one  kind  without  sowing  the  seed  for  the  purpose ;  so  that  hedges 
formed  merely  of  chance  plants,  taken  out  of  the  woods,  cannot  even  be  con- 
sidered as  thorn  hedges,  and,  doubtless,  not  as  hedges  entirely  of  hawthorn.  In 
Evelyn's  Sylva,  published  in  1664,  he  mentions  a  gentleman  who  had  "  consider- 
ably improved  his  revenue  by  sowing  haws  only,  and  raising  nurseries  of  quick- 
sets ; "  so  that  nurseries  of  these  plants  cannot,  even  then,  have  been  common. 
Wherever  originated,  however,  it  is  certain  that  hawthorn  hedges  were  not 
generally  planted,  throughout  England,  to  enclose  the  common  corn  fields  and 
meadows  till  after  the  introduction  of  the  Flemish  husbandry  into  Norfolk, 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  hawthorn  hedges  planted 
in  Scotland,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  were  on  the  road  leading  up  Inch  Buck- 
ling Brae,  in  East  Lothian ;  and  at  Finlarig,  at  the  head  of  Tay,  in  Perth- 
shire. They  were  planted  at  both  places  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  (Essays, 
p.  53.)  Hawthorn  hedges  are  now  common  in  every  part  of  the  island,  unless 
we  except  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  those 
parts  of  Ireland  which  are  not  yet  in  general  cultivation ;  and  no  other  plant 
whatever  is  found  to  answer  equally  well  for  this  purpose.  The  raising  of 
hawthorn  plants  for  hedges  has,  for  the  last  century,  formed  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  of  country  nurserymen ;  and  the  profession  of 
hedger  and  ditcher  has  been  one  of  the  most  common  among  the  country 
labourers  of  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period.  Since  the  peace  of  18 14, 
and  the  change  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  fewer  enclosures  of  open 
lands  have  taken  place,  and  the  demand  for  hedge  plants  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished; butstill,from  the  alterations  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  landed 
estates,  the  subdivision  of  fields,  or  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  fences,  new 
hedges  are  constantly  being  planted  ;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  plant  grown 
by  nurserymen  for  which  there  is  a  more  steady  and  extensive  demand  than 
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the  common  hawthorn.  It  is  also  raised  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  other 
specie's  of  rrata>vgus ;  and  the  scarlet-flowered  and  double-blossomed  varieties 
are  eminently  popular  as  ornamental  flowering  low  trees. 

Properties  (ui<i  TV.?.  The  wood  of  the  hawthorn  is  very  hard,  and  difficult 
to  work  :  its  colour  is  white,  hut  with  a  yellowish  tinge ;  its  grain  is  fine,  and 
it  takes  a  beautiful  polish ;  but  it  is  not  much  used  in  the  arts,  because  it  is 
seldom  found  of  sufficient  size,  and  is,  besides,  apt  to  warp.  It  weighs,  when 
green,  68  Ib.  12  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  57  Ib.  5  oz.  It  contracts, 
by  drying,  one  eighth  of  its  bulk.  It  is  employed  for  the  handles  of  hammers, 
the  teeth  of  mill-wheels,  for  flails  and  mallets,  and,  when  heated  at  the  fire, 
for  canes  and  walking-sticks.  The  branches  are  used,  in  the  country,  for 
heating  ovens ;  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  very  proper,  as  they  give  out 
much  heat,  and  possess  the  property  of  burning  as  readily  when  green,  as  in 
their  dry  state.  They  are  not  less  useful  in  the  formation  of  dead  hedges,  for 
the  protection  of  seeds,  or  of  newly  planted  live  hedges,  or  of  single  trees ; 
and  they  will  last  a  considerable  time  without  decaying;  especially  when  they 
have  been  cut  in  autumn.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle,  which,  neverthe- 
less, pay  some  regard  to  the  spines  by  which  they  are  defended.  The  fruit  is 
astringent,  and  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  dysentery ;  and  sometimes 
employed  with  success  in  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  In  many  of 
the  departments  of  France,  a  fermented  liquor  is  made  from  it,  and  mixed 
with  cider  and  perry  to  augment  its  strength.  M.  Bosc  says  that,  on  this 
account  alone,  the  hawthorn  ought  to  be  more  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
France,  since  the  drink  formed  from  it  might  supply  the  place  of  beer,  for 
which  so  much  grain  is  required.  The  drink  is,  however,  very  intoxicating. 
(  Diet,  des  Eaux  ct  des  Forcts.)  In  England,  the  leaves,  when  young,  were  used 
formerly  in  salads,  and  have  been  frequently  employed,  with  those  of  the  sloe, 
to  adulterate  tea.  The  hawthorn,  like  most  other  indigenous  trees,  was 
criticised  by  Gilpin,  with  reference  to  its  claims  to  picturesque  beauty.  To 
this  kind  of  beauty  he  allows  it  to  have  very  slight  pretensions ;  and  his  rea- 
sons in  this,  as  in  every  other  similar  case,  are  elegantly  expressed,  and  full  of 
instruction  to  the  landscape-gardener.  "  Its  shape,"  he  says,  "  is  bad :  it 
does  not  taper  and  point  like  the  holly,  but  is  rather  a  matted,  round,  heavy 
bush.  Its  fragrance,  indeed,  is  great ;  but  its  bloom,  which  is  the  source  of 
that  fragrance,  is  spread  over  it  in  too  much  profusion  :  it  becomes  a  mere 
white  sheet,  a  bright  spot,  which  is  seldom  found  in  harmony  with  the 
objects  around  it.  In  autumn,  the  hawthorn  makes  its  best  appearance.  The 
glowing  berries  produce  a  rich  tint,  which  often  adds  great  beauty  to  the  cor- 
ner of  a  wood,  or  the  side  of  some  crowded  clump."  On  this  passage,  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lander  observes,  "  We  think  Mr.  Gilpin  is  peculiarly  hard  on 
the  hawthorn.  Even  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  which  is  the  point  of 
view  in  which  he  always  looks  at  nature,  the  hawthorn  is  not  only  an  in- 
teresting object  by  itself,  but  produces  a  most  interesting  combination,  or  con- 
trast, as  things  may  be,  when  grouped  with  other  trees.  We  have  seen  it 
hanging  over  rocks,  with  deep  shadows  under  its  foliage ;  or  shooting  from 
their  sides  in  the  most  fantastic  forms,  as  if  to  gaze  at  its  image  in  the  deep 
pool  below.  We  have  seen  it  contrasting  its  tender  green,  and  its  delicate 
leaves,  with  the  brighter  and  deeper  masses  of  the  holly  and  the  alder.  We 
have  seen  it  growing  under  the  shelter,  though  not  under  the  shade,  of  some 
stately  oak  ;  embodying  the  idea  of  beauty  protected  by  strength.  Our  eyes 
have  often  caught  the  motion  of  the  busy  mill-wheel,  over  which  its  blossoms 
were  clustering.  We  have  seen  it  growing  grandly  on  the  green  of  the  village 
school,  the  great  object  of  general  attraction  to  the  young  urchins,  who  played 
in  idle  groups  about  its  roots;  and,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  remaining  to  be 
recognised  when  the  schoolboy  returns  as  the  man.  We  have  seen  its  aged 
boughs  overshadowing  one  half  of  some  peaceful  woodland  cottage ;  its 
foliage  half  concealing  the  window,  whence  the  sounds  of  happy  content 
and  cheerful  mirth  came  forth.  We  know  that  lively  season,— 
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'  When  the  milkmaid  singcth  blythc, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  talc 
Under  the  h-iwthorn  in  the  dale  ;' 

and  with  these,  and  a  thousand  such  associations  as  these,  we  cannot  but 
feel  emotions  of  no  ordinary  nature  when  we  behold  this  beautiful  tree." 
(Lander's  Gilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  195.) 

As  a  tree  of  the  third  rank,  in  ornamental  scenery,  few  surpass  the  haw- 
thorn ;  and,  in  parks,  the  haws  afford  food  for  small  birds,  and  for  deer,  tt 
also  forms  an  ornamental  undergrowth ;  and  Sir  Uvedale  Price  has  recom- 
mended it  to  be  planted  in  thickets,  in  order  to  afford  a  protection  to  timber 
trees,  without  the  aid  of  fencing.  As  trees  are  frequently  planted  thick  at 
first,  with  the  intention  of  thinning  them  afterwards;  and  as  this  operation  is 
almost  always  neglected,  the  same  author  suggests  that,  in  extensive  plant- 
ations, no  more  timber  trees  ought  to  be  planted  than  are  intended  finally  to 
remain ;  and  that  the  interstices  should  be  filled  up  with  hawthorns,  hollies, 
and  other  shrubs,  or  low  trees. 

By  far  the  most  important  use  of  the  hawthorn  is  as  a  hedge  plant.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  planted  in  single  or  in  double  lines,  most  commonly  along 
the  margin  of  a  ditch  ;  though,  however  convenient  this  may  be  with  respect 
to  fencing  the  plants  when  young,  and  draining  the  soil,  yet  it  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  their  progress  afterwards,  by  preventing  their  roots  from  extending 
themselves,  except  on  one  side ;  and,  by  the  drainage  of  the  ditch,  it  also 
deprives  them  of  their  natural  share  of  moisture.  Wherever  thorn  hedges 
are  planted,  and  intended  to  thrive,  the  ground  ought  to  be  trenched  at 
least  2  ft.  in  depth,  manured,  if  poor,  and  the  plants  inserted  on  a  flat  sur- 
face, so  as  to  receive  and  retain  the  whole  of  the  moisture  that  falls  from  the 
heavens.  The  margin  of  the  ditch  ought  always  to  be  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  from  the 
plants ;  and  the  earth  excavated,  instead  of  being  raised  into  a  ridge  over  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  where  it  can  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them,  ought  to  be 
spread  over  the  general  surface,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  nutritive  soil. 
This  mode  of  raising  hedges.would,  doubtless,  be  attended  with  somewhat  more 
expense,  at  first,  than  the  present  one  ;  but  it  would  be  found  cheaper  in  the 
end,  by  the  more  speedy  production  of  a  sufficient  fence,  and  the  consequent 
saving  of  temporary  protecting  fences.  The  prejudices,  however,  in  favour  of  the 
present  mode  of  hedging  and  ditching  are  so  great,  and  are  so  generally  diffused 
through  every  part  of  the  country,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  that  any  new  plan 
involving  greater  expense  will  be  favourably  listened  to.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  had  some  experience  in  planting,  and  to  have  participated  in  the  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  seeing  the  extraordinarily  rapid  increase  produced  in  plants 
by  extraordinary  care  being  bestowed  on  -their  culture,  to  induce  a  departure 
from  ordinary  practice.  The  object  of  planting  and  training  hedges  will  be 
treated  of  at  length  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  work ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  may  state  that  by  far  the  best  instructions  which  have  been  pub- 
lished for  planting  and  raising  hawthorn  hedges  will  be  found  given  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  621.,  and  quoted 
in  our  Encyclopaedia,  of  Agriculture,  2d  edit.,  p.  480. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions.  Hawthorn  flowers  have  been  identified 
with  the  floral  games  of  May,  and  the  beauties  of  spring,  from  time  imme- 
morial. Their  scent  is  said  to  be  not  only  reviving  to  the  spirits,  but  to  have 
the  power  of  counteracting  poison.  They  are  regarded  as  the  emblem  of 
hope,  and  were  carried  by  the  girls  in  the  wedding  processions  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  laid  on  the  altar  of  Hymen,  which  was  lighted  with  torches  made 
of  the  wood.  The  Troglodytes  tied  bunches  of  hawthorn  to  their  dead,  when 
they  were  buried.  In  some  parts  of  France,  the  hawthorn  is  called  1'epine 
noble,  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  thorn  used  for  crowning  our 
Saviour;  and  the  country  people  believe  that  it  always  utters  groans  and 
sighs  on  Good  Friday.  Others  put  a  bunch  of  hawthorn  in  their  oats  during 
a  thunder  storm,  to  guard  them  from  the  lightning.  The  most  remarkable- 
legend  connected  with  the  hawthorn  is  that  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn.  It 
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is  said,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  after  the  burial  of  Christ,  came  to  Eng- 
land, attended  by  twelve  companions,  to  found  the  first  Christian  church  in 
this  island ;  and,  guided  by  divine  impulse,  he  proceeded  to  Glastonbury  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  Christmas-day  when  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  commanded  to  build  a  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and, 
finding  that  the  natives  did  not  appear  inclined  to  believe  in  his  mission,  he 
prayed  to  God  to  perform  a  miracle  to  convince  them.  His  prayer  was  im- 
nu'diately  answered;  and,  on  striking  his  staff  into  the  ground,  it  immediately 
shot  forth  into  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  legend  adds  that  this  thorn  is  still 
in  existence,  and  still  blossoms  annually  on  Christmas-day.  The  French 
have  a  legend,  that,  on  the  day  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on 
August  25th,  an  old  thorn  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Innocent,  in  Paris,  came 
into  blossom  a  second  time. 

The  poets  who  have  written  on  the  hawthorn  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
those  who  have  written  on  the  rose.     Chaucer,  in  his  Court  of  Love,  makes 
all  his  court,  on  May-day,  go  forth,  "  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetche  the 
fresh,  and  branche  and  bloome  ;"  and 

"  Marke  the  faire  blooming  of  the  Hawthorne  tree, 
Who  finely  cloathcd  in  a  robe  of  white, 
Fills  full  the  wanton  eye  with  May's  delight :"  /  ^  •  rp  T> 

and  Shakspeare,  in  Henry  VI.,  asks :  — 

"  Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 
To  kings  who  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ?  " 

But,  perhaps,  no  poet  has  ever  conjured  up  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  the 
hawthorn,  than  Goldsmith  in  his  Deserted  Village :  — 

"  The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made." 

The  custom  of  going  a  Maying,  that  is,  going  out  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  May  to  gather  bunches  of  hawthorn  flowers,  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  gathered  the  May  in  honour  of  Flora,  to  whom  the 
plant  was  dedicated,  and  whose  festival  began  on  May-day ;  and  the  Greeks, 
even  of  the  present  time,  preserve  the  memorial  of  this  custom  by  hanging  a 
garland  of  hawthorn  flowers  against  their  doors  on  the  1st  of  May.  In 
Britain,  Stowe  tells  us  that  Henry  VIII.,  with  his  queen  Katherine,  and  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  their  court,  rode  out  a  Maying,  from  Greenwich  to  Shooter's 
Hill ;  and  in  a  curious  MS.,  entitled  The  State  of  Eton  School,  A.D.  1560,  it  is 
stated  that,  "  on  the  day  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  (May  1st),  if  it  be  fair 
weather,  and  the  master  grants  leave,  those  boys  who  choose  it  may  rise  at 
4  o'clock,  to  gather  May  branches,  if  they  can  do  it  without  wetting  their  feet." 
In  decking  the  May-pole  with  flowers,  a  branch  of  hawthorn  was  formerly  always 
put  on  the  top;  but  since  the  alteration  of  the  style,  in  1752,  May-day  occurring 
eleven  days  earlier,  the  hawthorn  is  seldom  in  blossom  on  that  day,  except  in 
fhe  southern  parts  of  England.  The  hawthorn  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Ogilvy. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  hawthorn  will  do  no  good  unless  planted  in  a  soil 
naturally  dry  and  fertile,  or  that  has  been  rendered  so  by  art.  The  plant  is 
never  found  naturally  on  a  wet  soil ;  and,  if  planted  on  such  a  soil,  it  soon 
becomes  stunted,  and  covered  with  lichens  and  moss.  The  situation  should 
be  airy :  but  it  will  grow  either  in  exposed  places,  or  in  such  as  are  sheltered, 
and  even  shaded,  by  other  trees.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  it  neither 
forms  a  handsome  tree,  nor  a  close  thick  hedge. 

Projwgation  and  Culture.  The  species  is  almost  always  propagated  by 
seeds,  but  sometimes  by  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  which,  when  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  1  ft.  or  18  in.  in  length,  and  planted  with  the  root  end 
undermost,  speedily  make  large  plants.  Where  old  thorn  plants  are  taken 
up,  the  roots  may  always  be  used  for  forming  new  hedges ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  as  they  do  not  all  send  up  shoots  equally,  some  remaining 
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a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  do  so,  the  preferable  mode  is  to  plant  them 
in  a  nursery  for  the  first  year;  or,  if  this  is  not  done,  they  ought  to  be  planted 
thick,  so  as  to  make  allowance  for  some  not  pushing  till  the  second  year,  and 
some  not  pushing  at  all. 

When  the  hawthorn  is  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  haws  should  not  be 
gathered  till  they  are  dead  ripe ;  which  will  be  in  October  or  November.  As 
many  haws  contain  more  than  one  seed,  they  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the 
ground  entire,  but,  if  they  are  to  be  sown  immediately,  they  must  be  mace- 
rated in  water  till  the  pulp  is  separated  from  the  nuts ;  and  the  latter  should 
then  be  mixed  with  dry  sand,  to  keep  them  separate,  and  to  enable  the  sower 
to  scatter  them  equally  over  the  surface.  But,  as  the  seeds  do  not  come 
up  till  the  second  year,  a  saving  of  ground  is  made  by  keeping  them  the  first 
year  in  a  heap  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil,  to  prevent  them  from 
heating,  and  to  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  the  pulp.  These  heaps  are 
kept  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  weather ;  care 
being  taken  to  turn  them  over  frequently,  at  least  once  a  month,  so  as  to 
equalise  this  influence.  When  the  seeds  are  not  to  be  prepared  in  a  heap, 
they  should  be  sown  in  November  or  December,  as  soon  as  separated  from 
the  pulp ;  but,  when  they  are  to  be  separated  by  decomposition,  in  what  is 
technically  called  a  rot-heap,  they  need  not  be  sown  till  the  February,  or  even 
the  March,  of  the  second  year ;  by  which  means  fifteen  or  sixteen  months'  use 
of  the  soil  is  saved.  They  may  be  sown  thinly  in  beds,  the  seeds  being  scat- 
tered so  as  to  lie  about  1  in.  apart  every  way,  and  covered  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  nursery  culture  required  is  mere  routine.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year's  growth,  the  strongest  of  the  plants  may  be  thinned  out  from  the 
beds,  and  planted  in  nursery  lines;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  the 
remaining  plants  may  be  taken  up  for  the  same  purpose.  Hawthorns  ought 
always  to  be  two  years  transplanted  before  they  are  employed  for  hedges ; 
younger  and  unfransplanted  plants,  though  cheaper  to  purchase,  are  always 
the  most  expensive  to  the  planter,  as  they  require  temporary  protection  for  a 
longer  period. 

As  stocks,  hawthorn  plants  may  be  treated  like  stocks  for  fruit  trees ;  and 
the  different  species  and  varieties  may  be  budded  and  grafted  on  them  in  a 
similar  manner.  Not  only  the  different  species  of  CYataevgus,  but  those  of 
JWespilus,  <S6rbus,  Pjrus,  and  even  .Malus,  Cydonia,  Amclanchier,  and  others, 
may  be  grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn ;  and  in  this  way  field  hedges 
might  be  rendered  ornamental,  and  even  productive  of  useful  fruits. 

Statistics.  Recorded  old  Hawthorn  Trees.  One  is  mentioned  by  Marsham,  which,  in  1755,  stood 
by  Hethel  church,  near  Norwich,  and  measured  in  girt,  at  4ft.  from  the  ground,  9ft.  1?  in.  ; 
one  arm  of  it  extending  above  7  yards.  (Bath  Soc.  Pap.,  i.  p.  66.)  Dr.  Walker  notices  the  following 
large  hawthorn  trees  in  Scotland  : — On  the  island  in  fx>ch  Leven,  in  Fifeshire,  in  1796,  a  tree 
girted  6  ft  4  in.,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  one  at  Castle  Huntly,  in  Forfarshire,  6ft.  10  in.,  at  3  ft. 
from  the  ground;  one  at  Kinkarochie,  in  the  parish  of  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  9ft  in  circuinferenre 
at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  the  diameter  of  the  head  42  ft. ;  at  Blair,  in  Athol,  a  double-flowered  haw- 
thorn, standing  in  the  "  Wilderness,"  in  1770,  20  years  planted,  was  15ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft  4  in. 
circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground.  In  Ireland,  according  to  Hayes,  the  growth  of  the  haw- 
thorn far  exceeds  what  takes  place  in  England  or  Scotland.  "  There  are,  at  Robert  Stubber's,  Esq., 
at  Mayne,  several  white  thorns  of  7  ft.  and  8ft.  in  circumference,  with  heads  finely  formed,  and 
great  in  proportion ;  so  that,  when  in  flower,  there  can  be  nothing  more  beautiful.  I  mea- 
sured one  5ft.  4 in.  round  the  stem  at  9ft.  high;  the  branches  extending  13  yards:  another, 
7  ft.  6  in.  round  the  stem,  in  the  smallest  part ;  the  head  entire,  and  covering  a  circle  of  36  ft.  in 
diameter :  and  a  third,  the  branches  of  which  extended  round  a  very  fair  stem,  24ft.  on  every  side. 
This  last  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  thorns  I  ever  saw  ;  but  the  largest  I  recollect  to  have  ever  seen 
is  at  Lord  Gormanstown's,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  It  was  above  10ft.  in  circumference,  several 
years  since  :  it  stood  in  the  high  road,  and  had  received  some  injury,  and  was  hooped  round  with 
bands  of  iron  when  I  last  saw  it ;  so  that,  perhaps,  it  may  have  since  decayed."  (Pract.  Treat,  on 
Plants,  p.  52.)  There  is  a  remarkable  old  thorn  in  Dalham  Park,  Suffolk,  mentioned  in  Jesse's 
Gleanings,  vol.  iii.  p.  272.,  but  the  dimensions  are  not  given. 

Crata'gus  Oxyacdntha,  and  its  Varieties,  in  the  Environs  of  London.  At  Syon,  and  at  various 
other  places,  the  double-blossomed  and  the  scarlet  hawthorns  are  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high.  At  I  Iain 
House  there  is  a  handsome  tree  of  the  variety  with  golden  leaves,  13  ft.  high.  In  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery,  C.O.  melanocarpa  is  20  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  head  25  ft.  and  of  the  trunk  1  ft. 

C.  Oxyacunthat  and  its  Varieties,  South  of  London.  In  Devonshire,  at  Endlleigb  Cottage,  20 
years  planted,  and  22ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  in.,  and  of  the  head  14ft.  ;  and  C.  (). 
r&sea,  20  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  12  It.  In 
Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  the  species,  100  years  old,  is  48 11.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft. 
2  in.,  and  of  the  head  47  ft.,  in  strong  loam  on  clay  ;  C.  <).  rftsca,  50  years  planted,  and  32  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  2 in.,  and  of  the  head  30ft,  in  loam  on  gravel ;  C.  ().  pr.-r'cox,  the  filas- 
tonbury  thorn,  100  years  planted,  and  21  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head 
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25  ft.  In  Somerset-shiro,  at  Leigh  Court,  14  years  planted,  24  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  in., 
and  of  the  head  Id  i).  In  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  4<>ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of 
the  head  40  ft.  ;  ('.  (>.  rosea,  30ft.  high,  the  trunk  14  in.,  and  the  head  24ft.  in  diameter. 

C  Oxyacdnt/ia,  audits  I'tirictics,  X  or  th  of  London.  In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  30  years 
planted,  and  20  ft.  high;  and  C.  0.  multiplex,  of  the  same  age,  23ft.  high.  In  Buckinghamshire, 
at  Temple  I  IIUIM-,  the  species  40  years  planted,  is  25  ft  high.  In  Cambridgeshire,  at  Wimpole,  25ft. 
high.  In  Cheshire,  at  Kinmel  Park,  34  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  22ft. 
In  Gloucestershire,  at  Dotldington,  C.  ().  multiplex,  30ft.  high,  the  trunk  19in.  diameter,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  84  ft.  In  Nottinghamshire,  in  Clumber  Park,  the  species  is  36  ft.  high.  In  Oxford- 
shire, in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  C.  O.  rbsea,  30  years  planted,  and  35ft.  high.  In  Pembrokeshire, 
at  Golden  Grove,  the  species,  30  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  hign,  diameter  of  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head 
30  ft.,  on  limestone  ;  C.  0.  multiplex.SO  years  planted,  and  30ft.  high  ;  C.  O.  rbsea,  20  years  planted,  and 
28  ft.  high  ;  and  C.  O.  a  urea,  20  years  planted,  and  15ft.  high.  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslough  Castle, 
'.'!»  ft.  high.  In  Shropshire,  at  Hardwicke  Grange,  C.  0.  multiplex,  10  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  9ft  In  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  C.  0.  aurea,  26 
years  planted,  and  13ft.  high  ;  at  Alton  Towers,  C.  O.  rosea,  8  .'years  planted,  and  13ft.  high;  at 
Wrottcsley  House,  the  species,  24  ft.  high.  In  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  70  years  planted,  and  40  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  40  ft,  in  clayey  loam  on  clay  ;  at  Great  Li- 
vermere,  C.  O.  rftsea,  35  years  planted,  and  27  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  2  in.,  and  of 
the  head  34ft.  ;  C.  0.  multiplex,  35  years  planted,  and  35ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire,  in  a  field  near 
Rugby,  there  is  a  tree  of  the  species,  the  branches  of  which  are  interwoven  with  one  another  like  a 
piece  of  network,  and  hang  down  to  the  ground  on  every  side,  covering  a  space  of  40ft.  in  diameter. 
and  the  trunk  of  which  is  5  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  2  in.  diameter,  forming  a  singular  and  beautiful  object  ; 
at  Whitley  Abbey,  C.  0.  prae'cox,  13  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome, 
the  species,  20  years  planted,  is  25ft.  high  ;  and  C.  0.  multiplex,  25  years  planted,  is  25  ft  high. 

C.  Oxyacdntha,  and  its  Varieties,  in  Scotland.  At  Duddingston,  near  Edinburgh,  is  a  tree  of  great 
age,  which,  in  1818,  was  measured  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  and  found  to  be,  at  3  ft  above  the 
root,  9ft.  in  girt,  and  12  ft.  in  girt  a  little  way  above  the  roots.  This-tree  was  measured  for  us,  in 
1836,  by  Mr.  Barnet,  curator  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  :  the  total  height  is 
43  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  44  ft.  ;  the  girt,  at  3  ft  above  the  root, 
where  it  was  measured  by  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  is  94  ft.,  and  a  little  way  above  the  root  lOi  ft.  At 
Barnton  there  is  an  old  tree  of  the  species  40  ft.  nigh  :  diameter^of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  3  ft.  6'  in.  ;  and  at  4ft.,  4ft  1  in.  ;  diameter  of  the  head  44ft.  At  Hopetoun  House  there 
is  a  tree  of  the  species  20  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Kilkerran, 
it  is  26ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft,  and  of  the  head  27ft.  In  Haddingtonshire, 
at  Tyningham,  110  years  planted,  it  is  46  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft,  and  cf  the  head 
47ft.,  in  light  loam  on  clay;  and  C.  O.  multiplex,  73  years  planted,  is  30ft  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  26ft.  At  Fountains  Hall  there  is  a  fine  thriving  tree, 
mentioned  by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  as  having  been  produced  from  a  hawthorn  stake  driven  into  a 
dead  hedge.  (Laud.  Gilp.,  1.  p.  196.)  In  Renfrewshire,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  C.  O.  rosea, 
14  years  planted,  and  15ft.  high  ;  and  C.  0.  multiplex,  of  the  same  age,  13ft.  high.  In  Angus- 
shire,  at  Kinnaird  Castle,  the  species,  120  years  planted,  is  45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  trunk  35  in., 
and  of  the  head  40  ft.,  in  sandy  loam  on  clay  ;  C.  0.  rbsea,  40  years  'planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In 
Banffshire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  the  species,  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the 
head  45  ft.  In  Fifeshire,  at  Danibristle  Park,  35  years  planted,  and  30  ft.  high. 

C.  Oxyacdnt/ia,  and  its  Varieties,  in  Ireland.  Near  Dublin,  at  Cypress  Grove,  27  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  30ft.  At  Terenure,  C.  0.  pra?'cox  and  C.  O.  multiplex, 
40  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high.  In  Down,  at  Bally  leady,  the  species,  SO  years  planted,  is  20ft.  high. 
In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  40  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high.  In  Galway,  at  Cool,  28  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  16  in.,  and  o'f  the  head  47  ft,  in  loam  on  limestone,  in  Tyrone,  at  Barons' 
Court,  28ft.  high,  with  a  head  60  ft  in  diameter. 

C.  Oxyacdntfta,  and  its  J'aricties,  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  near 
Versailles,  25  ft.  high  ;  at  Toulon,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  48  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high.  In 
Saxony,  at  Wdrlitz,  36  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  in  the  Pfauen  Insel,  36  years 
planted,  and  24  ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  24  years  planted,  and 
18ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  C.  O.  monogyna,  22ft.  high.  In  Italy, 
at  Monza,  C.  O.  montigyna,  24  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  high  ;  and  the  species  of  the  same  age,  14  ft. 
high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  cost  as 
follows  :  —  One  year's  seedlings,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3*.  per  1000  ;  two  years' 
seedlings,  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  1000;  transplanted  plants,  from  10s.  to  15s.  per 
1000,  according  to  their  size.  At  Bollwy  Her,  transplanted  plants  are  2  francs 
per  100.  At  New  York,  the  Cratae^gns  Oxyacantha  is  not  cultivated  as  a 
hedge  plant  ;  but  the  varieties  are  propagated  in  the  nurseries,  and  cost  from 
25  cents  to  50  cents  each. 
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x. 


Sect.  Char.     Leaves  small,  ovate,  serrated  or  notched,  but  scarcely  lobed. 
Fruit  green,  or  greenish  yellow  ;  rather  large,  hard. 

£  25.  C.  PARVIFOVLTA  Ait.     The  small-leaved  Thorn. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  169.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  627.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  598. 
Syiumijmes.     Mespilus  axillaris  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  37.  ;  A/,  tomentbsa  Pair.  Diet.,  4.  p.  443.  ;  M.  xan- 

thoc&n>°s  Ltn   M-  '*>'///yj/.,'254.  ;  M.  parvifblia  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.  ;  CYataj'gus   tomentoea  Lin.  S,,. 

682.,  Trew  E/ir.,  t.  17.  ;  C.  unifibra  Du  Roi  ;  C.  viridis,  axillaris,  fietulitolia,  florida,  linearis,  Lodd. 

Cut.  ;  Gooseberry-leaved  Thorn. 
Engravings.    Trcw  Ehr.,  t  17.  ;   Dend  Brit,  t.  65.  ;  fig.  557.  ;  and  fig.  614.  in  p.  867. 

Spec.  C/irn:,  iVr.     Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  incisely  serrated,  pubescent.     Flow- 
ers mostly  solitary.     Branchlets  and  calyxes  villose.     Stipules  bristle-like. 
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Sepals  serrated.  Fruit 
almost  top-shaped,  yel- 
low, or  yellowish  green. 
Nuts  5.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

&627.)  A  native  of 
orth  America ;  where, 
according  to  Pursh,  it 
forms  a  low  shrub  in 
sandy  shady  woods,  from 
New  Jersey  to  Carolina. 
The  leaves,  he  says,  are 
small,  and  the  fruit  large, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow. 
Seeds  of  this  species 
were  sent  from  Virginia  ^8©^?^ 

by  Banister,  and   plants 

were  raised  from  them  in  Bishop  Compton's  garden,  at  Fulham,  pre- 
viously to  1713:  plants  were  afterwards  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
at  Whitton ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  used  formerly  to  be  generally 
called  Lord  Iley's  thorn.  It  forms  a  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  6ft.  or 
7ft.  in  height;  having  numerous  slender  branches,  interwoven  with  one 
another,  and  armed  with  very  long,  slender,  sharp  thorns.  The  leaves  are 
scarcely  an  inch  long,  but  they  vary  much  in  breadth  on  the  same  plant, 
and  in  different  seminal  varieties.  The  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  pro- 
duced late  in  May  and  June  ;  and  the  fruit  also  ripens  late,  hanging  on  the 
bushes  all  the  winter.  The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of  this  species  is 
at  Ham  House,  where  it  is  evidently  of  considerable  age,  and,  on  its  own 
root,  has  attained  the  height  of  12  ft.;  at  White  Knights,  there  are  stand- 
ards of  it  in  the  park,  grafted  on  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  which  are  from  8ft.  tolO  ft. 
high ;  and,  both  there  and  at  Ham  House, 
they  flower  freely,  and  produce  fruit  every 
year. 

Varieties. 

a  C.p.  Zfiorida,  C.  fl6rida  Lodd.  Cat.,  (fig. 

558.  and  fig.  613.  in  p.  867.)  has  the 

leaves  and   fruit  somewhat    smaller 

and  rounder  than  those  of  the  species. 
*  C.  p.  3  grossulariafelia,  C.  linearis  Lodd.  Cat.,  (fig.  559.  and  fig.  616. 

in  p.  867.)  has  the  leaves  lobed;  and  somewhat  like  those  of  the 

gooseberry. 

These  varieties  run  so  much  into 
one  another,  that,  unless  they  are 
seen  together  in  a  living  state,  as 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  species,  or  from  each 
other;  for,  however  different  the 
leaves  may  appear  in  our  figures 
(see  p.  867.),  all  the  forms  of  these 
may  occasionally  be  found  on  the 
same  plant ;  and  some  plants  of 
each  variety  are  wholly  without 
spines,  while  in  others  the  spines 
are  very  numerous.  ^  J'  + 

a  26.  C.  VIRGI'NICA  Lodd.     The  Virginian  Thorn. 

Identification.    Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1830,  and  cd.  1836. 
Synonymc.     C.  virginiana  Ilort. 
Engravings.    Fig.  560. ;  and//?.  615.  in  p.  867. 
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Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Leaves  obovatc,  cuncate,  glabrous,  shining,  notched,  but 
not  lobed  ;  small.  Fruit  round,  rather  larger  than  a  common  haw,  green. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  a  native  of  Virginia  ;  and 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1812.  The  plant  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  C.  spathulata  in  its  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  ;  but  the  foliage  of 


560 


the  latter  is  lobed,  while  that  of  the  former  is  entire.  The  fruit  of  C.  vir- 
gfnica  is,  also,  six  times  larger  than  that  of  C.  spathulata ;  and  is  of  a  dark 
green,  while  the  other  is  of  a  bright  red.  The  blossoms  and  fruit  of  C.  vir- 
gf nica  are,  also,  produced  in  corymbs  of  twos  and  threes ;  while  those  of  C. 
spathulata  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  flowers.  The  species  differ, 
also,  in  the  foliage;  which  in  C.  spathulata  has  long  winged  footstalks, 
while  in  C.  virgmica  the  footstalks  are  short  and  slender.  (  See  the  leaves  of 
C.  virginica  in/g.  615.  in  p.  867.,  of  C.  spathulata  in  Jig.  591.  in  p.  861.) 

§  xiv.  Mexicdna. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  large,  oval-lanceolate,  notched  and  serrated.  Fruit  large, 
green  or  greenish  yellow. 

t  27.  C.  »IEXICAXNA  Moc.  et  Scsse.     The  Mexican  Thorn. 

Identification.     Moc.  et  Sesse  Fl.  Mex.  icon,  inedit. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  629.  ;    Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard  , 

2d  ser.  t  300. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  601. 

Si/noni/me.     C.  stipulicea  Lodd.  Cat.  :  see  Card.  Mag.,  ix.  p.  630. 
tingrovmn.    Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  eer.  t  300. ;  our  fig.  617.  in  p.  867. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species 

in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  notched,  and  serrated  ;  acuminate, 
somewhat  ciliated  at  the  base.  Petioles  short,  channeled,  and  with  a 
winged  margin.  Stipules  stalked.  Corymbs  terminal.  Petals  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calycine  teeth.  Stamens  varying  from  10  to  15.  Styles  2, 
or  rarely  4.  Fruit  large,  pale  green,  or  yellowish,  when  ripe ;  and,  with  the 
leaves,  remaining  on  the  tree  all  the  winter  in  sheltered  situations.  Hand- 
some, and  resembling  a  small  apple,  but  not  good  to  eat.  It  is  a  low  tree,  a 
native  of  the  table  lands  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1824,  or 
earlier,  apparently  by  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  630.,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  473.  and  p.  583.)  It  was  first  de- 
scribed and  figured  from  the  garden  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  of  Boyton 
House,  Wiltshire.  It  has  fruited  abundantly  at  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  for 
several  years  j  and,  also,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is  a  most  vigorous-growing  species ; 
and,  when  budded  on  the  common  hawthorn,  it  produces  shoots  from  5  ft. 
to  7  ft.  long  the  first  season ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  form  as 
large  a  tree  as  Afespilus  grandiflora,  which  it  strongly  resembles  in  general 
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appearance  and  mode  of  growth.  It  grows  readily  by  cuttings,  or  by  bud- 
ding or  grafting.  Against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  it 
is  completely  evergreen. 

§  xv.  Pyracdjitha. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  glabrous,  entire,  small,  evergreen.  Fruit 
numerous,  of  a  bright  coral  colour. 

*  28.  C.  PYRACA'NTHA  Pers.     The  fiery  Thorn,  or  Pyracantha. 

Identification.  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  37. ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  29. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  626. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 
p.  598. 

Synonymes.  A/espilus  Pyracfentha  L. ;  evergreen  Thorn  ;  Buisson  ardent,  Fr. ;  imraergriine  Mis- 
pel,  Ger. 

Engravings.  Lob.  Icon.,  2.  p.  182.  f.  1.;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1 13.  f.  2. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  20.  No.  2. ;  and 
our  fig.  561. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sf-c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  glabrous,  ovate-lanceo-  .^v^f  561 
late,  crenate.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  obtuse.  Styles  5.  Fruit 
globose,  scarlet,  ornamental ;  continuing  a  good  while  upon 
the  plant ;  which,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  fruit,  and 
of  its  being  a  shrub,  is  called,  in  France,  buisson  ardent. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  626.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of 
rugged  places  and  hedges  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Intro- 
duced in  1629;  flowering  in  May,  and  producing  abun- 
dance of  fruit,  which  are  very  ornamental,  and  remain  on 
all  the  winter ;  especially  when  the  shrub  is  trained  against 
a  wall.  The  berries  are  bitter,  and  are  not  so  greedily 
eaten  by  birds,  as  those  of  some  other  kinds,  unless  in  very  severe  winters. 
The  plant  is  very  hardy,  and,  in  the  open  garden,  forms  a  handsome  ever- 
green bush  ;  but  it  has  been  used  since  its  first  introduction  chiefly  for 
clothing  naked  walls;  and  no  plant  has  a  more  showy  appearance  in  winter, 
when  it  is  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  which  has  given  rise  to 
its  French  name  of  buisson  ardent,  or  the  burning  bush.  It  thrives  in  any 
soil  that  is  dry,  and  in  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  exposure.  It  is 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings ;  but  the  strongest  plants  are  obtained  by 
budding  it  on  the  common  thorn ;  and,  if  grafted  standard  high,  it  would 
form  a  most  desirable  evergreen  low  tree. 

Variety. 

*  C.P.2  crenulata,  C.  crenulata  Roxb.  MSS.,  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans ,  13. 
p.  106.,  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  598. ;  Mespilus  crenulata  D.  Don,  Prod., 
p.  238.  ;  is  a  native  of  Nepal.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  where  it  was  raised  from 
seed  in  1830,  and  now  forms  a  bush  2  ft.  high. 

§  xvi.   Glauca. 
Sect.  Char.     Evergreen.     Leaves  elliptic,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath. 

1  29.  C.  GLAU'CA  Wall.     The  glaucous-leaved  evergreen  Thorn. 

Identification.     Wall.  Cat,  673. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed  1830,  and  1836. 
Engravingt.    Fig*.  562,  563. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic,  tapering  to  both  ends,  acute,  serrulated  at 
the  apex,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath,  but  glabrous  above.  Corymbs  ter- 
minal, many-flowered.  Calyx  woolly.  Flowers  white.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  598.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  forms  an  evergreen  tree,  20  ft.  high. 
Plants  of  it  were  raised  from  seed,  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  1828,  one  of  which  has  stood  as  a  bush  in  the  open  garden 
upwards  of  5  years,  and  is  nearly  evergreen ;  and  another,  which  has  stood 
against  a  wall  for  the  same  period,  is  completely  evergreen.  The  latter 
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of  these  plants  floweret!  for  the 
first  time  in  1836,  and  from  it 
our  figures  were  taken.  As  the 
foliage  and  habit  of  this  species 
seem  different  from  those  of  the 
genus  rratuj'gus,  when  it  pro- 
duces fruit  a  new  generic  name 
will,  probably,  be  assigned  to 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  C.  glauca 
is  a  most  desirable  evergreen  for 
training  against  a  wall,  in  climates 
colder  than  that  of  London  ;  and 
for  forming  dwarfs  or  standards, 
in  similar,  or  warmer,  climates.  It 
forms  a  very  suitable  associate  for 
Photinia  serrulata  and  P.  «rbuti- 
folia ;  and  all  of  these  plants  suc- 
ceed perfectly,  when  grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn. 


563 


App.  i.     Synopsis  of  the  Species  of  CrateP^gta  growing,  in  1836, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.     By  Mr.  Gordon. 

The  authorities  after  the  names  are,  in  most  cases,  those  of  the  nurserymen,  or  other  persons, 
from  whom  the  plants  were  received  by  the  Society. 

§  i.    MICROCA'RPJE  (or  those  with  small    fruit,  resembling  C.  microcarpa). 

See  p.  825. 

Leases  lobed,  or  angulated,  and  shining.     Spines  middle-sized.    Fruit  very  small,  red,  and  remark- 
ably late. 

1.  C.  microcarpa  Dr.  Lindley  (Bot.  Reg.} fig.  591.      2.  C.  cordata  Lodd.,  fig.  590.  in  p.  861.,  and  the 

in  p.  861.,  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II.  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

syn.  spathulata  Loddiges   (Hackney   Nur- 
sery). 

florida  Godefroy  (Ville  d'Avry  Nur- 
sery, near  Paris). 

Habit  of  the  plant  spreading  and  pendu- 
lous. One  of  the  latest  in  coming  into  leaf, 


flower,  and  fruit. 


syn.  acerif  blia  Fischer  (Bot.  Card.,  Peters- 
burg). 

populif  61ia  Fischer. 
phaen6pyrum  of  Linn,  in  foreign  col- 
lections. 

Habit   erect.     Leaves  angulated,  and  the 
latest  of  all  in  flowering. 


§  ii.   OXYACA'NTHJE  (or  those  resembling  the  common  Hawthorn).  See  p.  829. 


DivisroN  I.  Leaves  laciniate.  Spines  small.  Fruit 
middle-sized,  and  mostly  containing  but  one 
seed. 

3.  C.  Oxyacantha,  fie.  602.  in  p.  865.,  and  the 

plate  in  Vol.  if. 

syn.  Oxyacantha  vulgaris  Smith  (Ayr  Nur- 
sery). 
Habit  rather  spreading. 

4.  C.  Oxyacantha  flexu&sa  Smith. 

Habit  spreading,  and  branches  very  much 

twisted.     Very  distinct. 

/>.  C.  Oxyacantha  prae^cox  Mr.  G.  Lindley  (Nor- 
wich), 
syn.  Glastonbury  Thorn  Ronalds  (Brentford 

Nursery). 
Only  differing  from  the  common  sort  in  its 

early  habit 
(i.  C.  Oxyacantha  criocarpa  Dr.  Lindleytfig.  607. 

in  p.  865.,   and  the  plate  in  VoL  II. 
Habit  spreading,  and  very  robust     Fruit 
red.     One  of  the  latest  in  leafing. 

7.  C.  Oxyacantha  capitata  Smith. 

Habit  erect,  and  only  differing  from  the 
common  in  flowering  more  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches. 

8.  C.  Oxyacantha  monogyna  Dr.  Lindley. 

syn.  eriocarpa  monogyna  Godefroy. 

Oxyacantha  sibt'rica  Lee    (Hammer- 
smith Nursery), 
sibirica  Loddiges. 

Habit  spreading  and  dwarf.  Fruit  red. 
One  of  the  earliest  in  leaf. 


9.  C.  Oxyacantha  flava  Lindley,  fig.  610.  in  p.  866. 

Habit  dwarf  and  spreading.    Fruit  yellow, 

remarkably  sweet,  and  containing  3  or  4 


10.  C.  Oxyacantha  flore  pldno. 

syn.  Oxyacantha  fibre  pleno  rdbro  Ronalds. 
oxyacanthoides  fibre  plena  Sweet  Cat., 
fig.  609.  in  p.  866. 

Habit  more  compact  than  that  of  the  com- 
mpn  Oxyacantha ;  and  the  leaves  more 
shining,  and  rounder.  It  is  called  C.  O. 
fl.  pi.  rubro  by  some;  because  the  flowers, 
more  especially  on  loamy  soils,  die  off  of 
a  reddish  colour ;  but  the  only  kind  with 
a  double  red  flower  is  noticed  under  19. 

11.  C.  Oxyac&ntha  liicida  Smith. 

syn.  oxyacantholdes  lucida  Sweet. 
Habit  rather  spreading,  and,  probably,  the 
single  var.  of  the  preceding. 

12.  C.  Oxyacantha  variegata  3/oA-terA \Canterbury 

Nursery). 

Only  differing  from  the  common  in  the 
beautiful  variegated  leaves. 

13.  C.  Oxyacantha   transylvanica    Booth    (Ham- 

burg Nursery.) 
syn.  Oxyac&ntha  tfuercif&lia  Booth. fie.  608. 

in  p.  866. 
Habit  rather  erect.    Fruit  red,  and  rather 

robust. 

14.  C.  Oxyacantha  laciniata  Lodd.,  fig.  608.  in 

p.  866.,  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
syn.  laciniata  Lee. 

pterifblia  Booth,  fig  604.  in  p.  865. 
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Habit  pendulous.  Fruit  red,  and  very  early 
in  leaf. 

15.  C.  Oxyacantha  pfndula  Smith,  see  the  plate 

in  Vol.  II. 
syn     Oxyacantha  regina;    M'Nab    (Edin- 

burgh  Bot.,Gard.). 
Queen  Mary's  Thorn  M'Nab.,  fie.  556., 

and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
Habit  pendulous.     Fruit  red  ;  very  early  in 
leaf. 

16.  C.  Oxyacftntha  fdlio  aureo  Lodd. 

Only  differing  from  the  common  in  its  un- 
sightly yellowish  green  leaves. 

17.  C.  Oxyacantha  stricta  Ronalds,  see  the  plate 

in  Vol.  II. 
syn.  Oxyacantha    rfgida    Miller    (Bristol 

Nursery). 

vulgaris  rigida  Miller. 
Habit  fastigiate,  and  forming  a  head  like 
the  Lombardy  poplar.    Fruit  red. 

18.  C.  Oxyacantha  rosea  Austin  (Glasgow  Nur- 

sery). 

syn.  scarlet  Thorn  Ronalds. 
Oxyacantha  rubra  Lee. 
Only  differing  from  the  common  in  the 

deep  tint  of  its  flowers. 

19.  C.  Oxyacantha  r6sea  superba  Turnbull  (Perth 

Nursery). 

syn.  Slogans  Miller. 

punicea  (of  foreign  collections.) 

Only  differing  from  the  preceding  in  its 
dark  crimson  flowers.  There  is  a  new 
double  scarlet  (of  C.  rbsea  superba)  at  the 
Camberwell  Nursery,  of  which  I  have 
only  seen  a  very  small  plant. 

20.  C.  oxyacantholdes     Godefroy,      fig.  601.     in 

p.  864.,  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
syn.  triloba  Dr.  LindJcy  (Bot.  Reg.'). 

French   Hawthorn    (of   some   collec- 
tions.) 

Only  differing  from  the  common  in  its 
blunt,  lobed,  shining,  and  more  entire 
leaves.  See  p.  830. 


21.  C.  Oxyac'-nthamelanodirpa  Fischer,  fig.  605. 

in  p.  865.,  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. ' 
syn.  Oxyacantha  platyphy"lla  Lodd. 
Oxyacantha  incisa  Lee. 
incisa  Ronalds. 

Habit  spreading  and  robust.    Fruit  black, 
and  containing  more  than  one  seed. 

22.  C.  Douglas*/  Dr.  Lindley  (Rot.  Res.),  fig.  5SJ. 

in  p.  858.,  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
Habit  erect.     Fruit  purple,  and  very  lute 
in  leating.     See  p.  8£>. 

23.  C.  flpiif  blia  Lodd.,  fig.  588.  in  p.  860. 

Habit  rather  pendulous  and  dwarf.    Fruit 
red.     See  p.  826.,  and  p.  825. 

24.  C.  npiif  olia  major,  fi<*.  589.  in  p.  860.,  and  the 

plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Only  differing  from  the  preceding  in  its 
more  robust  habit. 

DIVISION  II.    Leaves  lobed,  or  laciniate.    Spine, 
less.    Fruit  small. 

600.  in  p.  864., 

syn.  constantinopolitana  Godefroy. 

Habit  rather  erect.     Fruit  red,  and  only 


25.  C.  hcterophy"lla  Godefroy,  fig. 
and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 


26.  C.  nlgra  Lee 


1-seeded.    See  p.  8^9. 
*,fig.5Sl.  in  r 
n  Vol.  II. 


p.  857.,  and  the  plate 


syn.  carpatica  Loddiges. 
Habit  rather  erect.     Fruit  black. 
27.  C.  purphrea  Ronalds,  fig.  582.  in  p.  857.,  and 

the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
syn.  sanguinca  (of  some  collections}. 
altaica  Loddigcs,  Dr.  Ledebour. 
Fruit  black.     (There  is  a  variety  with  dark 


red  fruit.)    See  p.  823. 

Godefroy,  fig. 
and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 


28.  C.  Oliveriawrt   Godefroy, 


606.   in  p.  865  , 


syn.  ottvnonnit  Noisette  (Paris  Nursery) 

oHvxfolia  Godefroy. 

Habit  spreading.    Leaves  pubescent.    Fruit 
black.    See  p.  831. 


in.  AROVNI^E  (or  those  resembling  the  large-fruited  C.  Aronia).   See  p.  82<i 


DIVISION  I.  Leaves  incised  and  pubescent.  Spine- 
less.   Fruit  very  large,  red  or  yellow. 

29.  C.  Arbnia  Lee,  fig.  593.    in  p.  862.,  and  the 

plate  in  Vol.  ft. 

syn.  ffssa  Loddiges. 

OlivenV/na  M'Nab. 

Habit  upright.    Fruit  very  large,  and  yel- 
low. 

30.  C.  tanacetif  61ia  Lee,  fig.  597.  in  p.  863.,  and  the 

plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Sn.  pinnata  Austin. 
abit  erect,  with  few  ramifications.    Fruit 
yellow.    The  largest  of  all  in  the  collec- 
tion. 

31.  C.  tanacetif  blia  glabra  Loddiges,  fig.  598.  in 

p.  863.,  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
Chiefly  differing  from  the  preceding  in  its 
glabrous  leaves. 

32.  C.  mauroccana  ?  Godefroy,  fig.  594.  in  p.  862., 

and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
Habit  rather  upright    Fruit  yellowish  red. 


33.  C.   Azarblus    Whitley     (Fulham     Nursery), 

fig.  592.  in  p.  862.,  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  11. 
Habit  rather  spreading.     Fruit  red. 

34.  C.  orientalis  (of  Pa/las)  Lindlei/,  fig.  596.   in 

p.  863.,  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
Habit  pendulous.    Fruit  darklred. 

35.  C.  odoratissima  Austin,  fig.  595.  in  p.  863.,  and 

the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
syn.  tomentosa    Ronalds.       (This     name, 

tomcntftsa,  is  properly  a  syn.  to  parvi- 

fblia.) 
Habit  pendulous.    Fruit  light  red. 

DIVISION  1 1.  Leaves  nearly  entire,  or  lobed.  Spincn 
few,  and  rather  large.    Fruit  large  and  yellow. 

36.  C.  mexicana  Hort.  Soc.,  fig.  617.    in   p.  867., 

and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II.    See  p.  843. 
syn.  stipulacea  ?  Whitley. 
Habit  rather  spreading.     Fruit  very  large, 

yellow.    This  is  nearly  evergreen. 


v. 


COCCI'NEJE  (or  those  resembling  C.  coccinea).     See  p.  816. 


DIVISION  I.  Leaves  5-lobed,  large,  and  in  some 
more  or  less  serrated.  Spines  large.  Fruit 
large  and  numerous. 

37.  C.  coccinea  Ronalds,fig.  564.  in  p.  851.,  and  the 

plate  in  Vol.11, 
syn.  aestivalis  Booth. 

large-fruited  American  Azarole.ViYrt/;. 
thornless   American  (of  some  collec- 
tions). 

Habit  fastigiate,  or  rather  spreading.  Fruit 
red.  Spineless,  except  when  young  and 
growing  vigorously. 

38.  C.  coccinea  maxima    Loddiges. 

syn.  coccfnea  spinbsa  Godrfroy. 


Habit  rather  spreading.    Fruit  large  and 
red. 

39.  C.  corallina  Loddiges,  fig.  565.  in.  p.  852. 

syn.  coccfnea  pyrifurmis  (of  some  collec- 

tions\ 
Habit  rather  upright.     Fruit  bright  red. 

40.  C.  georgica  Douglas. 

Habit  fastigiate,  rather  slender.    Fruit  red. 

41.  C.  subvillosa  Fischer,  Petersburg,  fig.  550.,  and 

fie.  568.  in  p.  853. 
Habit  spreading.     Fruit  red. 

42.  C.  glandulbsa  Lindley,  fit;.  5t>7.  i»  p.  s 

the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
syn.  rotundif 61ia  Booth. 
sangufnea  of  Pallas. 
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Habit  fastigiate.     Fruit  ml.  Habit  spreading,  horizontal.     Fruit  large, 

41.    C.  glandulcK.-t  surrulcnta  Fischer.  and  red. 

syn.  succulenta  Fischer.  4i>.    <'.  punctaia    fl;\va    Austin,  Jig.  570.  in  p.  85*., 

3/rspilus  succulenta  lionfh.  syn.  dulcis  Ronalds. 

Only  differing  from  the  preceding  in  the  pentagyna  fiava  Godefroy. 

fruit,  which  is  large,  and  more  succulent ;  Habit   spreading,  like  the  preceding  one. 

whence  the  name.  Fruit  yellow,  and  large. 

47.   C.  punctata  stricta  Ranalds. 

DIVISION   II.     /.(•</?•<•.<  like  those  of  the  preceding  MM.  punctata  rfibra  stricta  Austin. 

division.    Spines  remarkably  large.   Fruit  small.  Habit  fastigiate.     Fruit  large,  and  red. 

44.  C.  macracuiitha    .V'AV/A,  Jig.  51 '2.    in    p.  855., 

and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

svn.  spinosi>Mina  longissima  Lee.  DIVISION  IV.     Only  differing  from  the  last  divi- 

Habit   very  much  spreading,   and    robust.  sion  in  the  fruit  being  very  small. 

Fruit  small,  shining,  and  red.  48.  c.  pyrif  61ia  Lee,  fig.  571.  in  p.  854.,  and  the 

plate  in  Vol.  II. 

DIVISION  III.   Leaves  entire,  or  serrated     Spine-  svn    latifblia  Ronalds 

less.     Fruit  large,  and  punctated  cornifolia  Booth. 

45.  C.  punctata  Austin,  fig.  569.  in  p.  854., and  the  Calpode'ndron  Fischer. 

plate  in  Vol.  II.  Habit  spreading.     Branches  much  twisted, 

syn.  punctata  rubra  Loddiges.  Fruit  small,  red.     This  is  the  C.  flexubsa 

edulis  Ronalds.  of  some  foreign  collections. 

§  v.  CRU'S-GA'LLI  (or  those  resembling  the  Cock's-spur  Thorn).    See  p.  820. 

Leaves  entire,  or  serrated,  and  shining.    Spines  large.     Fruit  middle-sized. 

49.  C.  ovalifMia  Lindley,  fig.  519.  in  p.  856.,  and    52.  C.  Crfis-galli  spltndens  Lindlcy,  fig.  515.   in 

theplateinVol.il.  p.  856. 

syn.  elliptica  Loddiges.  syn.  Crus-galli  latif  olia  Booth. 

pennsylvanica  Loddiges.  rtrbutifblia  Masters. 

Habit  very  much  spreading.    Fruit  red.  Habit  spreading.     Fruit  red. 

50.  C.  nrunifdlia  Loddiges,  fig.  576.  in  p.  856.,  and  53.  C.  Crus-galli  Pyracantha  Masters,  fig.  580.  in 

the  plate  in  Vol.  II.  p.  856.,  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

syn.  hybrida  Booth.  syn.  />yracanthifblia  Lee. 

caroliniana  Lee.  Habit  spreading  and  slender.      Fruit  yel- 

Habit  rather  erect.    Fruit  red.  lowish  green. 
.1.  ('.  Crus-galli  Lindlcy,  fig.  574.  in  p.  856.,  and    54.  C.  Crus-galli  salicifolia  Ronalds,  fig.  518.  in 

the  plate  in  Vol.  II.  p.  856. 

syn.  cuneifblia  Booth.  syn.  linearis  Loddiges,  and  Lee,  fig.  577.,  in 

hyemalis  Fischer.  p.  856. 

lucida  Godefroy.  Habit  of  growth  horizontal.      Fruit  yel- 

Habit  spreading.     Fruit  red.  lowish  green. 

§  vi.   VI'RIDES  (or  those  resembling  C.  viridis  and  C.  lobata,  with  hard  green 
fruit).     See  p.  841.  and  p.  823. 

Leaves  small,  lobed,  or  finely  serrated.   Spines  small,  and  not  numerous.   Fruit  small,  green,  and  hard. 

55.  C.  viridis  Loddiges,  fig.  614.  in  'p.  867.  The  dwarfest  of  all  in  the  collection.  Fruit 

syn.    parvifblia     Pursh,    and     Loddiges,  bright  green. 

fig.  551.  57.  C.  lobata,  fig.  554.  andfig.  586.  in  p.  859. 

florida  Lodd.,fig.  613.  in  p.  867.  syn.  spinosfssima  Lee. 

axillaris  Audibert  (Tarascon  Nursery,  lutea  (of  some  collections). 

South  of  France).  Habit  straggling  and  robust.    Fruit  green. 

?  ?  grossularizefdlia  Lee,  fig.  559.,  and  Bark  very  rough. 

fig.  616.  in  p.  867.  58.  C.  flava  Loddiges,  fig.  585.  in  p.  859.,  and  the 

toment6sa  of  Pal/as,  not  of  others.  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Habit  very  dwarf,  and  rather  rigid.     Fruit  syn.  flavissima  Godefroy. 

green.  Michatixu  (of  some  foreign  collections). 

56.  C.  virginiana  Loddiges,  fig.  615.  in  p.  857.  Habit    very  spreading.      Fruit    yellowish 

syn.  viridis  (of  some  collections).  green.     Bark  rough. 

§  vii.  PYKACA'NTHTE.    Leaves  entire,  evergreen.     See  p.  844. 
Doubtful. 

59.   C.  Pyracantha,  fig.  to',].'  60.  C.  P.  crenulata  Wall. 

syn.  A/espilus  Pyracantha  Lindl.  Only  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having 

Habit    bushy.      Leaves    ovate-lanceolate,  crenulate  leaves, 

nearly   entir -.>.     Fruit  numerous,   flame-    61.  C.  glauca  Park's  China,  figs.  562.  563. 
coloured  red.  Probably  not  a  Crata^gus,  being  evergreen. 

Remarks.  The  preceding  table,  independently  of  its  botanical  merits,  we  consider  of  great  value 
in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  because  it  does  not  contain  a  single  species  or  variety  that  is  not, 
at  the  present  moment  (April,  1836),  growing  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and 
because  it  points  out  the  names  of  the  nurseries  from  which  these  plants  were  sent  to  the  Society. 
Whoever,  therefore,  wishes  to  form  a  collection  of  Cratae'gus  (and  we  do  not  think  that  there  is 
another  genus  of  hardy  ligneous  plants  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  beauty,  variety,  and 
general  interest)  can  find  no  difficulty  in  gratifying  his  wishes.  He  may  procure  almost  every  spe- 
cies and  variety  from  the  principal  London  nurserymen,  at  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  6d.  each  ;  or,  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  go  to  that  expense,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  he  may  obtain 
scions  from  the  Society,  at  the  grafting  or  budding  season,  which  may  be  sent  packed  in  moss, 
either  in  winter  or  summer,  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island  ;  and  which  may  be  grafted  or 
budded  on  the  common  hawthorn.  If  hawthorn  stocks  should  not  be  already  provided,  the  buds 
or  grafts  may  be  inserted  in  the  plants  of  a  common  hedge,  at  regular  distances,  and  the  shoot* 
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produced  trained  as  standards.  All  this  might  be  done  by  any  gentleman  living  in  the  country 
(whatever  may  be  the  soil  or  climate  of  his  estate),  who  keeps  a  head  gardener,  without  incurring 
iiO*.  of  extra  excuse  ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  other  mode,  at  once  so  simple  and 
so  effectual,  for  creating  a  botanical  and  floral  interest  in  verdant  scenery.  Those  who  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  this  family  of  low  trees,  we  would  recommend  to  visit  the  Horticultural  .So- 
ciety's Garden  in  the  months  of  May  and  September  ;  and  to  observe,  more  particularly  in  May, 
the  different  varieties  of  C.  Oxyacantha,  C.  heterophylla,  C.  cocci nea,  C.  Crus-galli,  C.  puncthta,  and 
C.  macracantha  ;  and,  in  September,  C.  Arbnia,  C.  orientals,  C.  tanacetiftMia,  C.  maroccana,  C.  hete- 
rophylla, and  C.  cordata  :  but,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  mention  all  the  species  and  varieties  which  we 
think  eminently  beautiful,  we  should  be  compelled  to  repeat  Mr.  Gordon's  enumeration. 

App.  ii.    Additional  Species  of  Crak&gus. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  sorts  of  Cratce'gus  already  in  the  country,  there  appear  to  be 
several  yet  to  introduce;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  some  European  and  Asiatic  sorts, 
and  many  American  kinds,  as  yet  undiscovered  by  botanists.  We  are  informed  by  a  botanist  who 
has  lately  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada,  that  numbers  of 
sorts  of  CnttsfgOM  accompanied  him  almost  everywhere  ;  and  that,  from  the  different  appearances  they 
presented  in  different  soils  and  situations,  he  was  quite  puzzled  to  know  what  to  make  of  them". 
He  made  the  same  remark  with  respect  to  the  genus  ^tu'rcus.  Mr.  M'Xab,  jun.,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  has,  we  understand,  brought  from  America  a  great  number  of  seeds  of  the  genus 
t'ratae'gus,  from  which  some  new  sorts  may  confidently  he  anticipated.  The  following  names  occur 
in  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  and  in  Don's  ,!////<•/• ,-  some  of  which,  in  all  probability,  are  mere 
synonymes  of  kinds  already  in  the  country  ;  but  others  may  belong  to  kinds  not  yet  introduced. 

$  i.  Leaves  toothed,  or  nearly  entire,  never  angularly  lobed. 

('.  subspinbsa  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  626.,  Mespilus  subspinusa  Vent.,  is  a  native  of  Chili,  with  fruit  only 
half  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  nearly  dry. 

C.  prune\\tefdlia  Bosc  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.,  the  Prunella-!eaved  Thorn,  is  said  to  resemble  in 
habit  Primus  spinosa  ;  but  its  native  country  and  flowers  are  unknown.  (Dim's  Mil/.,  2.  p.  598.) 

C.  Intifblia  Pers.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  598.)  is  a  native  of  North  America,  with  oval  red  fruit ;  said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  1:20;  but  where  it  is  to  be  found,  or  of  what  sort  it  is  a  synonyme,  we 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 

C.flexuosa  Poir.  (Dun's  Ml//.,  ii.  p.  598.)  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  with  entire  obovate  pubescent 
leaves;  spines  very  long,  and  blackish ;  and  fruit  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

C.  al/tnia  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  3.,  (Don's  Mi/I.,  ii.  p.  599.)  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Mount  Baldo,  and 
other  Italian  mountains  ;  and,  of  course,  was  in  cultivation  in  Miller's  time  :  but  of  what  sort  it  is 
a  synonyme,  or  whether  it  is  now  in  the  country,  is  uncertain. 

C.  liitea  Poir.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  599.)  has  ovate  pubescent  leaves,  long  and  strong  spines  ;  and  its 
native  country  is  unknown.  From  the  description,  it  appears  to  be  different  from  either  the  C.  Oxya- 
cantha  aurea  or  the  C.  flava  of  British  gardens. 

C.  paiicijtora  Pers.,  Mespilus  pauciflbra  Poir.,  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  about  Lausanne,  with 
solitary  flowers  ;  probably  a  variety  of  Jfespilus  grandifldra, 

C.  unilateralfs  Pers.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  599.)  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  with  the  corymbs  of  flowers 
unilateral.  Dried  specimens  are  in  the  herbarium  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq. 

C.  lucida  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  6.,  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  599.)  has  lanceolate  serrated  leaves,  very  long 
spines,  and  pale  red  flowers.  We  do  not  know  of  any  plant  now  in  the  country  answering  to  this 
description. 

§  ii.  Leaves  variously  lobed,  or  cut. 

C.  turbinafa  Pursh  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p. 599.)  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia;  and,  according 
to  Pursh,  allied  to  C.  spathulata. 

C.  pentagyna  Waldst.  et^  Kit.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii  p.  599.)  is  a  native  of  Hungary ;  and,  obviously, 
only  a  variety  of  C.  Oxyacantha. 

C.  kyrtdstyla  Fing.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  600.)  is  monogynous,  with  a  curved  style,  as  the  name 
implies  ;  and  seems  only  a  variety  of  the  common  'hawthorn. 

C.  lacinilita  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  629.,  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  with  pinnati fid  leaves,  and  white  flowers  ; 
said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1816,  and  to  be  allied  to  C.  Azarvlus  ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
plant. 

C.  l&triscita  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  630.,  Afespilus  la?vigata  Poir.,  is  a  native  of  the  Vosges. 

C*.  P0*>e/tiana  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  630.,  A/espilus  linearis  Poir.,  has  obovate  leaves,  somewhat  lobed  : 
its  native  country  is  unknown  ;  but,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1X10,  we  have  not 
seen  the  plant.  From  the  leaves  being  lobed,  it  is  evidently  different  from  the  A/espilus  linearis  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  is  a  synonyme  of  C.  Crus-galli  salicifolia, 

C.pectinuta  Bosc  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p  630.)  is  a  native  of  Persia;  said  to  be  allied  to  C.  tanaceti- 
f  olia  ;  and,  if  so,  it  cannot  be  the  same  as  C.  Oxyacantha  pcctinata  of  Booth. 

C.  trifoli&ta  Bosc,  C.  quinqnelobnta  Bosc,  C.  odorhta  Bosc,  C.  obov&ta  Bosc,  C.flavtsccns  Bosc, 
C.flabellata  Bosc,  C.  Ihcida  latifblia  Boll.  Cat.,  and  C.  lucida  m&dia  Boll.  Cat,  are  names  to  which 
no  descriptions  ha,ve  been  attached. 

App.  iii.  Alphabetical  List  of  Sorts  of  CratrtTgus  in  the  Arbo- 
retum of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  given  in  their  Catalogue,  1 6th 
edition,  1836;  with  some  Additions,  taken  from  the  Names 
placed  against  Plants  in  their  Nursery,  but  not  in  the  Cata- 
logue ;  referred  to  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Cratagus  as 
given  in  this  Work. 
The  use  of  this  list  is  to  assist  persons  who  have  purchased  collections  of 

CVat£evgus  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  according  to  the  names  of  the  1/ith  ami 
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16th  editions  of  their  Catalogue,  1833  and  1836,  in  identifying  them  with  our 
names.  Most  of  the  collections  of  Crata^gus,  not  only  in  Britain  hut  on  the 
Continent,  having  been  procured  from  the  Hackney  arboretum,  we  think  this 
list  will  be  of  considerable  utility  both  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  It  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  numerous  synonymes  in  this  list,  and  in  that 
following  (App.  iv.),  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  col- 
lecting annually,  from  all  quarters,  whatever  appears  from  the  name  to  be  a 
new  sort,  and  growing  the  plants  with  the  names  attached  to  them  which 
were  received  with  them,  for  2  or  3  years,  till  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
whether  they  are  really  new  or  not.  It  is  only  by  this  practice  that  collections 
of  any  kind  can  be  rendered  complete. 

Those  names  which  are  applied  to  the  same  plants,  both  in  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Loddige?,  and 
in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  are  in  small  capitals. 


Names    placed   apainst 
the  Plants  in  the  Ar- 

Names which    the  same 

Sorts   bear    in   the  Ar- 

Names placed    against 
the   Plants  in  the  Ar- 

Names  which   the  same 
Sorts    bear  iu    the  Ar- 

boretum   of     "Messrs. 

boretum  Britannicum. 

boretum    of     Messrs. 

boretum  Britannicum. 

I.oddii;es. 

LoddiBe>. 

altaica. 

purpurea. 

odoratissima. 

orientalis. 

opHfdiia. 

apiifblia  minor. 

OlivenVz. 

Oxyacantha  Oliveri««/7. 

major, 
/irbutifblia. 

npiif.Mia. 

Crus-galli  spk'ndens. 

orientalis. 
OXYACA'NTHA. 

Oxyacantha  Olivcr/«H«. 
OXYACA'NTHA. 

axillaris. 

parvifblia. 

APE'TALA. 

APE'TALA. 

Az^RO^Ll'S. 

AZj^nn  i.  r.s". 

AU'REA. 

AU'REA. 

6etula?folia. 

parvifblia. 

CAPITA^TA. 

CAPITA^TA. 

carol  iniana. 

Crus-galli  prunif  Mia. 

fl.  pleno. 

multiplex. 

carpathica. 

nlgra. 

fl.  r6seo. 

rdsea. 

Cels/ana. 

Oxyacantha  Cels/<$nfl. 

FOL.  ARGE'NTEIS. 

FOL.  ARG'ENTEIS. 

cerasifera. 

Crus-galli  splendens. 

FOL.  AU'REIS. 

FOL.  AU'REIS. 

COCCI'NEA. 

COCCI'NEA. 

inclsa. 

laciniata. 

MA'XIMA. 

MA'MMA. 

lut<5scens. 

Plutea. 

rorallina. 

corallina. 

PE'NDULA. 

PE'NDULA. 

COKDA\UL 

CRU'S  GA'LLT. 

CRU'S-GA'LLI. 

platyph^lla. 

melanocarpa. 
PR/E"COX. 

cuneifblia. 

nlgra. 

PUNI'CEA. 

PUNI'CEA. 

dentata. 

Crus-galli  ovalifblia. 

REGrN/E. 

Douglass  No.  1. 

punctata. 

STRI'CTA. 

STRI'CTA. 

DOUGLA'S//  No.  2. 

DOUGLA^S^'. 

tortubsa. 

flexufesa. 

edulis. 

punctata  flava. 

PARVIFO^LIA. 

PARVIFOVLIA- 

ellfptica. 
eriocarpa. 
fissa. 

Crus-galli  ovalif  Mia. 
Oxyacantha  eriocarpa. 
Arbnia. 

pectinSta. 
pentagyna. 
pterifblia.   . 

Oxyacantha  pteridifblia. 
purpurea. 
Oxyacantha  pteridif  blia. 

FLA'VA. 

FLAVA. 

pubescens. 

tanacetifblia. 

Havens. 

punctata  flava. 

punctata. 

pyrifblia. 

florida. 

parvifblia. 

PURPU'REA. 

PURPU'REA. 

georgica. 

spathulata. 

pyracanthifblia. 

Crus-galli     pyracanthi- 

GLAU'CA. 

GLAU'CA. 

fblia. 

gland  u  lifer  a. 

pyrifblia. 

pyrifblia. 

Crus-galli     pyracanthi- 

GLANDULOVSA. 

GLANUULO'SA. 

fblia. 

grossularia?fblia. 

Crus-galli  prunif  Mia. 

^uercifMia. 

Oxyacantha  quercif  blia. 

HETEROPHY'i.LA. 

u  ETEROPHY'LLA. 

radiata. 

pyrif61ia. 

h^brida. 
inclsa. 
indentata. 

Crus-galli  prunif  61ia. 
Oxyacantha  laciniata. 
coccinea  indentata. 

.valicifblia. 
sanguinea. 
sibirica. 

Cn3s-g411i  salicifolia. 
purpurea. 
Oxyacantha  sibirica. 

ingestria. 
KilmamY. 

?  Crus-galli  prunifolia. 
?  coccinea  maxima. 

SPATHULAVA. 

spinosissima. 

STATHULA^TA. 

flava  lobata. 

laciniata. 
linearis. 

Oxyacantha  laciniata. 
parvifblia. 

splendens. 
stipulacea. 

Crus-galli  prunif  Mia. 
mexic^na. 

LOBA^TA. 

LOBA^TA. 

subvillbsa. 

glandulosa  subvillbsa. 

lucida. 

Crus-galli      pyracanthi- 

TANACETIFO^LIA. 

TANACETIFO^LIA. 

fMia. 

GLA'BRA. 

GLArBRA. 

MACRACA'NTHA. 

MACRACA'NTHA. 

tomentbsa. 

orientalis. 

melanocarpa. 

Oxyacantha  (fn'ictu  ru- 

TRILOBA'TA. 

TRILOBA'TA. 

bro). 

VIRGI'NICA. 

VIRGI'NICA. 

monogyna. 

Oxyacantha  monogyna. 

viridis. 

parvifblia. 

napolitana. 
NI'GRA. 

?  coccinea. 
NI'GRA. 

xanthocarpa. 

Oxyacantha  aurea. 

App.  iv.  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Cra- 
tafgus  described  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  with  the  Names 
which  are  appended  to  the  Specimen  Plants  of  these  Sorts  in  the 
Arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

The  use  of  this  list  is  to  make  known  to  intended  purchasers  of  sorts  of 
Crataevgus,  figured  or  described  in  the  Arboretum  BritaumcuiH,  under  what 
names  they  must  ask  for  them  from  Messrs.  Loddiges.  There  are  only  a  very 
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few  sorts  not  in  the  collection  at  Hackney,  but  we  have  indicated  where  they 
may  be  procured.  There  are  very  full  collections  of  C'rataeNgus  in  the  Ham- 
mersmith Nursery,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  the  Camberwell  Arboretum, 
and  in  Mr.  Donald's  arboretum  at  Goldworth  ;  but  these  collections  are 
without  a  number  of  sorts  which  are  contained  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney. 

Those  names  which  are  applied  to  the  same  plants,  both  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  and  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  Catalogue  for  1836,  are  in  small  capitals  ;  and  those  taken  from  the  Hackney 
arboretum  Catalogue,  where  there  are  more  synonymes  than  one,  are  in  italics. 


Names  in  the  Arbore-           Names  in  the  Arboretum 
turn  Britannicum.                            Hackniense. 

Names  in  the  Arbore-           Names  in  the  Arboretum 
tum  Britannicum.                              Hackniense. 

1.  opiifblia.                      cpiif  blia  major. 

43.  Ox.  FO'LIIS  AU'REIS.    Ox.  FONLIIS  AU'REIS. 

2.        minor.                   apiif&lia. 

44.        LACINIA^TA.                  LACINIA'TA. 

3.  AZAKOLVS.                          AZAHO^LUS. 

45.        leucocarpa            We  have  not  seen  a  plant 

"4.  (Azarblus]  Aronia    fissa. 

of    this   variety,    but 

5.  (Azardlus)   maroc-    We  know  of  only  one 

there  can  be  no  doubt 

ca"na                            tree   of    this    sort  in 

that    it    exists    some- 

England, that  in  the 

where. 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  of 

46.        lucida.                   There  is  a  plant  in  the 

which  there  is  a  por- 

Hort. Soc.  Garden. 

trait    in    our    Second 

47.        melanoc&rpa.        A  plant  of  Ox.,  with  red 

Volume. 

fruit,  has  the  name  of 

6.  COCCI'NEA.                  COCCI'NEA. 

melanocarpa  attached 

7.        cor&llina               corallina. 

to  it. 

8.        indentata              indentata. 

49.        mon6gyna            Ox.  monogyna. 

9.           MA'XIMA.                        COCCI'NEA  MA'XIMA. 

49.        multiplex.                     fl«>re  pleno. 

10.  CORDA^TA.                             CORDAVTA. 

50        obtusata                Wanting.      There   is  a 

11.  CRU'S-GA'LLI.              CRU'S-GA'LLI. 

plant  in  the  Hort.  Soc. 

12.        linea"ris.                  linearis. 

Garden. 

13.        nana.                      We  are   not    aware  of 

51.        Olivermmz.        COx.  Olivtria. 

there  being  any  plants 

52.                                      I  oricntalis. 

of  this  variety  in  the 

53.        PE'NDULA.              Ox.  PF/NDULA. 

London  collections. 

54.        PRJB'COX.                      PR^B'COX. 

14.        ovalifblia.              elliptica 
15.       prunifblia            caroliniana 

55.       jDteridifblia.        i^ncctnuitfi 

16.        pyracanthifblia.    /jyracanthifblia. 
17.        salicifolia             salicifblia. 

56.           PUNl'CEA.                     OX.  PUNI'CEA. 

57.        punicea  fl.  pi.        There  are  plants  in  the 

18.        splendens.           [$%£* 

Camberwell     Arbore- 
tum. 

19.  DOUGLA'SJI.                       DOUGLAVS»  No.  2. 

58.        purpurea.              There  are  plants  in  the 

20.  FLA'YA.                       FLAVVA. 
21.  (flava)  lobata.              lobata 

Epsom  Nursery. 
59.        guercifolia.           ^uercifblia 

22.  (flava)  trilobata          trilobata. 

23.  GLANDULO'SA.                  GLAXDULO'SA. 

24.        subvillosa             subvillbsa. 

60.           REGrN-JB.                     OX.  REGrN^E. 

61.        rbsea                            fl.  rbseo. 
62.        sibirica.                  sibirica. 

25.        succutenta            There   was,   in  1835,  a 
plant  of  this  variety  in 
the  Hort  Soc.  Gard., 

63.           STRl'CTA.                       OX.  STRl'CTA. 

64.        transylvanica.      There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

which  has  since  been 

CPARriFO^LtA. 

removed. 

65.  PARVIFO'LIA.            <  axilld.ris. 

26.  GLAl/CA.                              GLAU'CA. 
27.  HBTEROPIIY'LLA.            HETEROPHY'LLA. 
28.  MACRACA'NTHA.               MACRACA'NTHA. 

29.        minor.                   We  received  specimens 

C  betulffblia. 
66.        florida                   fl6rida. 
67.        grossulariasfblia  linearis. 
,68.  punctata.                    Douglas«  No.  1. 

of  a  variety,  to  which 

69        atirea                  fcdiilts. 

we    have   given    this 
name,  from  Somerford 
Hall 

70.        rubra.                    There  are  plants  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

30.  mexicana                   stipulacea 
31.  nlgra                          carpathica. 
•w  nriPn^lis                  <  odoratissima. 
j/.  oneniaiis.                 <  totnentbsa 

71.        rubra  stricta.        There  are  plants  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 
72.  PURPU'REA.                 PURPU'REA. 
73.        altaica                  altaica 

33.        sangtiinea.             Wanting.      There     are 
plants  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery    under     the 
name  of  C.  orient&lis. 

74.  Pyracantha.                Aftspilus  PyracSntha 
75.        crenulata              There  are  plants  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 
76.  pyrifblia.                      glandulbsa. 

34.  OXYACA'NTHA.            OXYACA'NTHA. 

77.  SPATHULA'TA.           l^dreica"*  ^ 

35.        APE'TALA.                     APE'TALA. 
36.        aurantlaca.           There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

78.  TANACETIFO^LIA.            TANACETIFO^LIA. 

rpubtscens. 

37.        AU'REA.                 Ox.  AU'HEA. 

79.       GLA'BHA.            <  TANACETIFVLIA  GLA*. 

38.        CAPITA'TA.                    CAPITA  'TA. 
39.        CELsiana.                     CELsfana. 

40.           ERIOCA'RPA.                        ERIOCANBPA. 

80.  Leeana.                     Th£rc  are  Pla"ts  '"the 
Hammersmith      Nur- 

41.       flexubsa                       tortubsa. 
42.        FO'LIIS      ARGE'N.       FO'LIIS  ARGE'NTEIS. 

sery. 

81.  VIRGI'NICA.                         VIRGI'NICA. 

TIES. 

In  the  above  list,  and  in  that  which  precedes  it,  there  are  one  or  two  cases  attended  with  some 
doubt,  from  the  smallness  of  the  plants  ;  they  being  only  received  into  the  collection  the  last  or  the 
preceding  spring,  and  having  not  yet  flowered.  ]  The  principal  case  of  doubt  is  C.  lutescerw  Lodd.  Cat. ; 
and  we  have  accordingly  put  a  point  of  interrogation  before  C.  Ox.  liitea,  which  we  consider  to  be  its 
synonyme.  Before  those  names  which  we  consider  somewhat  doubtful,  we  have  also  placed  points 
of  interrogation. 
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Crate' y us  coccinea.     The  scar\et-fruited  Thorn, 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


564 
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Cratce'gus  coccinea  cordllina,  and  C.  c.  indentata.     The  vorvA-fruited 

Thorn,  and  the  indented- leaved  Thorn. 
Leaves  and        ^  fruit  of  the  natural  .size. 
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ylandulosa,  and  ('.  g.subvillotut.     Tl»c  glandular  Thorn,  and 
the  subvillosi>/cwm/  glandular  Thorn. 
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Cratcegus  pun^tata,  snd  C.  pyrifolia.     The  dottcd-fruited  Thorn,  and 
the  Pear-leaved  Thorn. 


natural  size. 


C.  pyrifblia 

from  an  old 
tree. 


>A  Cl 


GUS. 


Cratafgus  macracdnthd.     The  long-spined  Thorn. 
Lt-.ives  and  fruit  of  the  natural  si/e. 


(.  111.  minor 
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'/us  Crus-galli,  et  var.    The  Cock's-spur  Thorn,  and  its  varieties. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


577 


575 


I'll  AT.  XLU. 
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kCratctfgiis  /m/w,  ami  C.  pnrpiirea.     The  b\uvk-f rutted  Thorn,  and  the 
purp\e-branc/ied  Thorn. 


Leaves  and 


fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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Crak&gus  purpitrea  a/tdica,  and   C.  Douglasu.     The  Altaic  purple- 

branched  Thorn,  and  Douglas's  Thorn. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


• 


'.  J)ouglfts//. 


Crat&gus  fava,  and  C.  Jobatrt.     The  yellow  -fruited  Thorn,  and  the 

\obed-feaved  Thorn. 
Leaves  and  IVuit  of  the  natunil  si/c. 
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Crat&^gus  trifabfrta,  and  C.  apiifdlia.     The  three-lobcd- leaved  Thorn, 
and  the  Parsley-leaved  Thorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit 


cordata,  and  (!.  sitatltnltitti.      The  heart- shape-leaved 
Thorn,  and  the  spathula-5/^/y>r-AY/r(Y/  Tliorn. 
I.cavi-s  ami  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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Azarolus,   C.  Aroma,  and  C.  maroccdna.      The  Azarole 
Thorn,  the  Aronia  Thorn,  and  the  Morocco  Thorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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ori(>iitalis,('t  iv/r.,  and  C.  tanacetifbliti,  ct  var.    The  Eastern 
Thorn,  and  the  Tansy-leaved  Thorn,  with  Varieties. 
Leaves  anJ  trait  of  the  natural  size. 
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us  tanacetifolia  //eeana,   C.  heterophylla,  and    C.  Qxyacdnth* 
obtusata.  Lee's  Tansy-leaved  Thorn,  the  various-leaved  Thorn,  and 
the  obtuse-leaved  Hawthorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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Craiatyus  Qxyacdntha,  et  var.  The  common  Hawthorn,  and  Five  of  its 

Varieties. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  si/e. 
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Crata'gus  Ozyacdntha  var.     Five  Varieties  of  the  Hawthorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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Cratce'gus  pari'ij 'Mia,  C.  j*.  florida,  C.  p.  (/rossularicefblia,  C.  virgmica, 
C.  mexiciiHft.  The  small-leaved  Thorn,  the  Florida  Thorn,  the  Goose- 
berry-Jeaved  Thorn,  the  Virginian  Thorn,  and  the  Mexican  Thorn, 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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GENUS  XIV. 


PHOTTNIA  Lindl.    THE  PHOTINIA.    Lin.  Syst.    Icosandria  Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.    Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  103.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  631. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  602. 

Synoiiytne.     Cratae'gus  sp.  L. 

Derivation.    From  photcinos,  shining ;  in  allusion  to  the  lucid  surface  of  the  leaves. 

Desciiptiont  fyc.  Evergreen  trees,  with  undivided,  coriaceous,  serrated,  or 
entire,  leaves.  Flowers,  in  most,  in  terminal  corymbose  panicles ;  and  small 
fruit,  at  least  which  has  appeared  small;,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen  in  an  unripe 
state.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  631.)  The  garden  treatment  of  this  genus  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  Cratse'gus,  except  that  the  species  are  somewhat 
more  tender.  They  are  eminently  ornamental. 

1  1.  P.  SERRULANTA  Lindl.      The  serrulated-/<?«i'«/  Photinia. 

Identification.    Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  103. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  631.  ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

p.  602. 

Synonyme.     Cratajxgus  glabra  Tkunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  205.,  Bot.  Mag.,  Lodd.  Hot.  Cab.,  Colla  Hort.  Ripul. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2105. ;  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  248. ;  Colla  Hort.  Ripul.,  t.  36. ;  and  the  plate  of  the 

species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  serrulated.  Pedicels  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Buds  large,  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  631.)  A  native  of  Japan  and 
China;  introduced  in  180-1,  and  forming  a  very  handsome,  evergreen,  low 
tree.  It  is  commonly  grafted  or  budded  on  thorn  stocks ;  and  it  also  does 
well  upon  quince  stocks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  flowers 
between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  May  ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
produced  fruit  in  England.  The  largest  and  oldest  plants  are  at  White 
Knights,  where  it  was  planted  in  1804;  and,  in  1835,  formed  a  large  bush, 
or  tree,  nearly  15ft.  high.  In  Essex,  at  Highlands,  8  years  planted,  it  is 
12  ft.  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  6  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high. 
In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  30  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft.  high.  In 
Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  8  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high  ;  at  Luscombe,  8 
years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high,  with  a  head  14ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hampshire, 
at  Leigh  Park,  7  years  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Argyll- 
shire, at  Toward  Castle,  6  years  planted,  it  is  7  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in 
Cork,  at  Castle  Freke,  it  is  8  ft  high.  The  largest  plants,  as  standards, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at  Syon,  where,  in  8  years,  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  from  12  ft.- to  15ft.,  flowering  occasionally. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  there  are  trees  against  walls  which  flower  freely  every  year.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Photinia  serrulata  is  found  quite  hardy,  and  it 
retains  the  greater  part  of  its  leaves  during  winter.  In  1829,  there  were 
numerous  trees  of  it  at  Coomb-la- Ville.  In  Britain,  in  situations  too  cold 
for  planting  this  tree  as  a  standard,  it  well  deserves  a  place  against  a  wall, 
for  its  large,  deep  green,  shining  leaves,  which,  when  they  appear  in  spring, 
are  of  a  dark  brownish  red ;  while  those  of  the  preceding  year,  when  they 
drop  off,  which  is  for  the  most  part  in  May,  are  of  an  intensely  deep  red, 
or  scarlet.  Fit  associates  for  it  against  a  wall  are,  P.  «rbutifdlia,  CVatae^gus 
glauca,  C.  mexieana,  Raphiolepis  indica,  and  Eriobotrya  japonica.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  ]s.  6d.  each;  at  Paris,  1  franc;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  2  francs  ;  and  at  New  York,  ?. 

1  2.  P.  ^RBUTIFO'LIA  Lindl.      The  Arbutus-leaved  Photinia. 

Identification.     Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  103. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  631. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  602. 
Synonyme.     Cratje'gus  arbutifolia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  3.  p.  232. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Reg.  t.  491. ;  and  our  fig.  619. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  the  disk  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  distantly 
serrated,  six  times  longer  than  the  petiole,  which  is  red.  The  panicle,  in 
this  species,  is  not  corymbose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  631.)  A  native  of  Culi- 
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fornia;  introduced  in  1796,  but  hitherto  little 
cultivated.  In  its  native  country,  it  forms  a  tree 
from  10ft.  to  20ft.  high;  but  in  England  it  has 
scarcely  been  tried  as  a  standard,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  as  hardy  as,  or  hardier 
than,  P.  serrulata.  Against  a  wall,  it  has  flowered 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  July  \' 
and  August.  It  may  be  propagated  with  the  \ 
greatest  facility  by  budding  it  on  the  common 
hawthorn ;  and,  in  the  colder  parts  of  England, 
would  be  valuable  as  an  evergreen  for  a  wall. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2s.  6d.  each. 
In  the  Fulham  Nursery  is  a  variety  known  there 
as  P.  a.  serotina. 

1  3.  P.  INTEGRIFOVLIA  Lindl.     The  entire-leaved  Photinia. 

Identification.     Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  13.  p.  103. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  602. 
Synonymet.     Pyrus  integerriina  Wall,  ex  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  237. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic,  acuminated,  quite  entire.  Panicle  diffuse. 
Pedicels  bractless.  Ovary  3-celled  ;  cells  biovulate.  (Dints  Mill.,  ii.  p.  602.) 
A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  a  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in 
1820. 

f  4.  P.  DUXBIA  Lindl.      The  doubtful  Photinia. 

Identification.     Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  13.  p.  104. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  602. 

Sijnonymes.     3/espilus  bengalensis  Roxb. ;  M.  tinctbria  D.  Don.  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  238. ;  CrataTgus 
'  Sliicnla  Ham.  MSS. 

>'ng.    Lin.  Trans.  13.  1. 10. 

S/icc.  Char,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  distantly  serrated.  Panicle  corymbose, 
pilose.  Fruit  2-celled.  Seed  1,  large,  and  clothed  with  a  loose  testa. 
Fruit  sometimes  1-celled  from  abortion,  and  2-seeded.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  602.)  A  tree,  20ft.  high,  a  native  of  Nepal;  introduced  in  1821.  It 
appears  nearly  allied  to  llaphiolepis.  Hamilton  states  that  the  bark  is 
used,  in  Nepal,  to  dye  cotton  red. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Photinia  not  yet  introduced. 

P.  bengalensis  Wall,  is  a  native  of  Bengal ;  and  is,  doubtless,  rather  tender. 

P.  Siebdldn  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  602. ;  3/espilus  Sieb61d«  Blum.  Bidjr.,  1102.  ;  is  a  native  of  China. 

P.  la^vis  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  631. ;  Crata'gus  heVis  Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  2(H. ;  is  a  Japan  tree,  growing  to 
the  height  of  20ft. 

P.  villbsa  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  6,31. ;  Crataj'gus  villbsa  Thunb.  Jap.,  204.  ;  is  a  native  of  Japan,  with 
compound  umbels,  and  the  fruit  villous. 

All  these  sorts  appear  to  be  well  worth  procuring,  being  apparently  all  evergreens,  with  fine  large 
shining  leaves. 

GENUS  XV. 


LLf. 


COTONEA'STER  Med.     THE  COTONEASTER.     Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria 
Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.   Med.  Gesch.  Bot.,  1793. ;  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  101. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632. : 

l)(.n->  Mill.,  .'  ,.. 
S:/tiinti/)u,-      .Vi-spilus  sp.  Lin. 

:>/im.     Cotonfaster,  a  sort  of  barbarous  word,  signifying  quince-like.     The  quince  was  called 
Cottmea  by  1'liny  ;  and  aster,  a  corruption  of  ad  instar,  is  used  occasionally  to  express  similitude. 
The  genus,  and  C.  frigida  in  particular,  is  not  unlike  the  quince  in  its  leaves.  (Lindiey  in  Bot. 
.  t.  1187.  and  1229.) 

Description.  Small  trees  of  Europe  and  India.  Leaves  simple,  entire;  the 
lower  surface  covered  with  hairs.  Flowers  in  spreading  lateral  cymes. 
Petals  small,  continuing  long  upon  the  plant.  Bracteas  awl-shaped,  decidu- 
ous. (  Lindlc,/  in  7,V.  Reg.,t.  \:>-><L)  The  species  are  very  desirable  garden 
shrubs,  or  low  trees,  from  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  their  flowers,  and  their 
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fruit ;  the  fruit  of  C.  frigida  and  C.  aff  inis,  in  particular,  being  produced  in 
great  abundance,  and,  being  of  an  intense  scarlet  colour,  have  a  very  splendid 
appearance,  and  remain  on  the  trees  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The 
cotoneasters  are  all  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  or  grafting 
on  C.  vulgaris,  on  the  common  quince,  or  on  the  hawthorn.  Though  the 
greater  part  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Asia,  yet  in  Britain  they  are  found 
to  be  as  hardy  as  if  they  were  indigenous  to  the  north  of  Europe,  most 
especially  those  of  them  that  are  true  evergreens.  This  is  a  fact  well  worthy 
of  being  noticed,  as  proving  the  positive  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  any 
one  country  from  introducing  into  it  the  productions  of  every  other  country, 
however  different  some  of  these  countries  may  be  in  civil  and  geographical 
circumstances.  It  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  that  law  of  Providence,  by 
which  man  is  enabled,  by  labour,  knowledge,  and  research,  to  add  greatly 
to  his  stock  of  enjoyment  and  happiness. 

§  i.  Leaves  deciduous.     Shrubs. 
ft  1.  C.  VULGA'RIS  Lindl.     The  common  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  101. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  (!03. 
Synonywes.  3/^spilus  Cotoneaster  Lin.  Sp.,  6«6.,  (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  112. ;  Nt-fliur  cotoimeux,  Fr. ; 

Quitten-Misnel,  Ger. 
Engravings.     CEd.  Fl.  Dan.,  L  112. ;  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2713. ;  and  our  Jig.  (L'O. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base.  Pe- 
duncles and  calyxes  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.) 
A  native  of  sunny  parts  of  subalpine  hills  of  Europe 
and  of  Siberia.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  since  1656,  and  was  always  considered  a  foreign 
plant,  till  it  was  lately  found,  in  a  wild  state,  at  Orme's 
Head,  in  Caernarvonshire.  (See  Smith's  Eng.  Flora, 
vol.  iv.  p.  268. ;  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  vi.  p.  55,  56.) 
In  its  wild  state,  this  species  forms  a  shrub  from  2  ft.  to 
3ft.  high  ;  but  in  cultivation  it  attains  the  height  of  4ft. 
or  5  ft. ;  and,  grafted  standard  high  on  the  hawthorn  or 
the  mountain  ash,  it  forms  a  very  curious,  round-headed,  pendent-branched 
tree,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  July  and  August. 

Varieties.  The  following  three  forms  of  this  species  are  to  be  met  with,  both 
in  a  wild  state,  and  in  gardens  :  — 

*  C.  v.  1  erythrocdrpa  Led.  Fl.  Alt.,  ii.  p.  219.,  has  the  fruit  red  when 

ripe. 
a  C.  v.  2  melanocarpa  Led.  ;  Mespilus  Cotoneaster  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  i.  p.  30. 

t.  14.;  M.  melanocarpa  Fisch. ;  C.  melanocarpa  Lod.  Cat.;  has  the 

fruit  black  when  ripe. 
st  C.  v.  3  depressa  Fries  Nov.  Suec.,  p.  9.,  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.,  is  rather 

spiny,  with  lanceolate  acutish  leaves,  and  fruit  including  4  carpels. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  rocks  of  Sweden  near  Warberg. 

*  2.  C.  (v.)  TOMENTO'SA  Lindl.     The  tomentose,  or  woolly,  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.     Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  101.  :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  603. 
Synonymes.    A/espilus  tomentusa  Wittd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1012.,  not  Lam. :  M.  eriocarpa  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Sunops. 
and  Suppl.,  No.  3691. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptical,  obtuse  at  both  ends.  Peduncles  and 
calyxes  woolly.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.)  A  shrub,  like  the  preceding 
species,  of  which  it  appears  to  us  to  be  only  a  variety,  found  wild  on  the 
rocks  of  Jura,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland;  and  in 
cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1759. 

*  3.  C.  (v.)  LAXIFLO'RA  Joey.    The  loose-jtfo/rc-m/  Cotoneaster. 


Identification.     Jac 
fngravtngt.    Bot. 


q.  ex  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1.30."..  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  n.  604. 
Keg.,  t.  1  J0.5.  ;  and  our  fins.  621.  and  ii2.'. 
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SJH-C.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both 
ends,  smooth  above,  and  woolly  beneath. 
C vines  panicled,  pilose.  Calyxes  quite 
smooth.  Flowers  pink.  (Don's  jl////._,  ii. 
p.  004.)  Branches  brownish  purple,  with 
an  ash-coloured  cuticle,  which  peels  off.  A 
shrub,  flowering  in  April,  and  having  the 
same  general  appearance  and  habit  as  C. 
vuluaris,  but  differing  from  it  in  having  large 
loose  racemes,  and  in  the  colour  of  its  flow- 
ers, and  their  greater  number.  It  was  raised 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
from  seeds  sent  by  Professor  Jacquin  of 
Vienna,  in  1826.  Its  native  country  is  un- 
known. Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  2s.  6d.  each. 


§  ii.  Subevergreen  or  deciduous.    Tall  Shrubs,  or  low  Trees. 
1  4.  C.  FRI'GIDA  Wall.     The  frigid  Cotoneaster. 

Mi'ntffication.     Wall,  ex  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1229.;  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  604. 
Si/ mi ni/ inc.     Pyrus  Russia  Ham.  in  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  237.,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  (io-t. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Keg.,  t.  1229. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/-c.  Branchlets  woolly.  Leaves  elliptical,  mucronate,  coriaceous, 
crenulated,  glabrous,  woolly  beneath  when  young.  Corymbs  paniculate, 
terminal,  white  and  woolly.  Pomes  spherical.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  A 
native  of  the  higher  mountains  of  the  northern  region  of  Nepal,  at  Gossain- 
than ;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1824.  It  is  a  remarkably  robust- 
growing,  subevergreen,  low  tree,  producing  shoots  3ft.  or  4ft.  long  every 
season,  when  young;  and,  in  3  or  4  years  from  the  seed,  becoming  very 
prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit.  "  Snow  white  with  blossoms,"  Dr.  Lindley  says, 
"  during  April  and  May,  and  crimsoned  with  bunches  of  bright  red  haws 
in  September  and  October."  (Bot.  Reg.,t.  1229.)  As  the  fruit,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  leaves,  remain  on  all  the  winter,  the  tree  makes  a 
splendid  appearance  at  that  season ;  and,  in  sheltered  situations,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  evergreen.  It 
is  very  hardy ;  the  specific  name  of  frigida  being  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  coldness  of  the  locality  in  which  it  was  found.  It  is  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost, 
at  present,  2s.  6d.  each  ;  but,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be 
raised  from  seeds,  or  by  grafting,  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  them, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  fall  to  the  usual  price  of  grafted  Tfosaceae,  §  Pomeae. 

¥   t  5.  C.  (F.)  AFFI\MS  Lindl.      The  related  (to  C.  frigida)  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.    Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  101. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632.  j  and  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

p.  (*>;>. 

Si/noni/iucs.     IfepUtu  integt'rrima  Hamilt.  MSS. ;  M.  afflnis  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  AV».,  238. 
KnnfuvinK.     Our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

.  Char.,  <$c.  Leaves  ovate,  with  a  small  mucro  at  the  tip,  and  tapered 
at  the  base.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  woolly.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.)  A 
native  of  Chittong,  a  town  of  Lower  Nepal;  introduced  in  1828,  and 
forming  a  robust  shrub,  or  low  tree,  in  general  habit  and  appearance  so 
like  the  preceding  sort,  as  to  induce  us  to  think  that  they  are  only  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  species.  They  are,  however,  different  in  foliage, 
and  on  that  account  worth  keeping  distinct.  In  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges  there  is  a  plant  under  the  name  of  C.  kumana,  which, 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  variety  of  this  species.  As,  however,  it  has  not  yet  flowered  in 
this  country,  we  are  unable  to  state  anything  certain  respecting  it. 
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¥  1  6.  C.  ACUMINAVTA  Lindl.     The  acum'mated-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.     Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  101. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  603. 
Synont/mc.     3/espilus  acuminata  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  919. 

EngrmiBgf.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t  91 9.  j  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  t  9.  j  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in 
Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  rather  pilose  on  both  surfaces. 
Peduncles  glabrous,  1 — 2,  rather  reflexed,  shorter  than  those  of  C.  vulgaris, 
C.  tomentosa,  or  of  C.  affirms.  Calyxes  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.) 
A  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  forming  a  vigorous-growing, 
fastigiate,  leathery-leaved  shrub,  or  very  handsome  subevergreen  low  tree. 
It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  abundance 
of  scarlet  fruit,  which  remain  on  all  the  winter.  It  is  a  very  distinct,  and 
a  most  desirable,  species.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  6d.  each  ; 
and  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents. 

¥  7.  C.  NuaiMULAxRiA  Lindl.     The  money-like-lcaved  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.    Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans.,  6.  p.  396. 

Derivation.     Probably  from  the  roundness  of  the  leaf,  resembling  the  general  form  of  coins. 

Engraving.     Our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Cliar.y  $c.  Disk  of  leaf  flat,  orbicular,  or  elliptical,  ending  in  a  mucro, 
in  some  instances  emarginate.  Petiole  of  about  the  length  of  the  stipules, 
which  are  linear-lanceolate,  membranous,  and  soon  fall  off.  Bark,  buds, 
flower  buds,  stipules,  petiole,  the  under  surface  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf  and 
part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  midrib,  tomentosely  hairy,  while  in  a 
young  state ;  the  bark,  petioles,  midrib  on  its  upper  surface,  and  calyx,  be- 
come glabrous  when  old.  Flowers  in  axillary  cymes,  few  in  a  cyme.  Style 
and  carpel,  which  has  a  bony  shell,  mostly  solitary.  Erect,  branched  in  a 
spreading  manner ;  branchlets  straight,  slender.  An  elegant  low  tree,  a 
native  of  the  mountain  region  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1824,  growing  about 
15ft.  high,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

§  iii.     Leaves  evergreen,   leathery.      Low  Shrubs,   with  prostrate 
Branches  ;   Trailers,  but  not  properly  Creepers. 

«  8.  C.  ROTUNDIFOVLIA  Wall.     The  round-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.    Wall.  Cat.  ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1229. 

Synonymes.    C.  raicroph^lla  /3  U\a-i'irsi  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1187. ;  C.  ITva-ursi  Hort. ;  the  Bcar- 
'  berry-leaved  Nepal  Cotoneaster. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Keg.,  t  1187. ;  and  our  figs.  623.  and  624. 

Spec.  Char.)  tyc.     Leaves  roundish,  pi- 
lose beneath,  evergreen.     Peduncles  . 

1  -flowered.  Producing  its  white  flow- 
ers in  April  and  May.  (Don's  Mill., 
ii.  p.  604.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.;  a  native 
of  Gossainthan;  and  introduced  in 
1825.  Dr.  Lindley  says  that  "  na- 
tive specimens  have  convinced  him 
that  this  is  a  distinct  species  from 
C.  microphylla"  (Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1229.); 

from  which  it  differs,  he  says,  "  in  being  a  plant  of  more  vigorous  growth ; 
in  having  somewhat  larger  and  flatter  leaves ;  and  in  bearing  flowers  more 
frequently  in  twos  and  threes  than  singly.  (Ibid.,  t.  1 187.)  The  shoots  are 
rigid,  and  thickly  clothed  with  leathery  evergreen  leaves;  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  numerous,  are  succeeded  by  bright  scarlet  fruit,  which  remain 
on  the  plant  all  the  year.  It  is  a  most  desirable  shrub  for  a  small  garden, 
for  clothing  a  naked  wall,  covering  rockwork,  or  grafting  standard  high, 
so  as  to  form  a  pendent  evergreen  tree.  Dwarf  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  2-v.  <u/.  each  ;  standards,  from  5s.  to  7.?.  The  specific  name 
of  rotundifolia  is  rather  unfortunate  for  this  species,  C.  nummularia  hav- 
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ing  leaves  more  decidedly  round:  microphylla  is  better;  but  Uxva-ursi, 
we  think,  would  be  best,  both  because  it  resembles  Jretostaphylos  UVa-iirsi 
in  appearance  and  habit,  and  because,  though  a  native  of  Asia,  it  is  equally 
hardy  with  that  plant.  It  might  be  grafted  standard  high  in  every  haw- 
thorn hedge  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

*  9.  C.  (R.)  MICROPHY'LLA  Wall.     The  small-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

Jtlftitfficatioa.     Wall,  ex  Lindl.  Hot.  Reg.,  t.  1114. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  601. 
Engravings.     Bot.  lleg.,  t  1114. ;  and  OUT  Jig.  625. 

Spec.  Cliar.y  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  pubescent 
beneath,  evergreen.  Peduncles  usually  1-flowered. 
(Don's  Mill., \\.  p.  604.)  Flowers  white,  and  pro- 
duced in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1824.  Not- 
withstanding the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Lindley,  we 
cannot  help  considering  this  only  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and 
forms  a  fine  plant  on  rockwork,  or  on  a  lawn,  where 
it  has  room  to  extend  itself.  "  Its  deep  glossy  fo- 
liage, which  no  cold  will  impair,  is,  when  the  plant  ^-^^ 
is  in  blossom,  strewed  with  snow-white  flowers,  which,  reposing  on  a  rich 
couch  of  green,  have  so  brilliant  an  appearance,  that  a  poet  would  compare 
them  to  diamonds  lying  on  a  bed  of  emeralds."  (Lindl.)  "  It  is  deserving  of 
notice,  that  the  peculiar  flavour,  which,  in  .ffosaceae,  is  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  prussic  acid,  is  so  strong  in  this  plant,  that,  before  flowering,  it  would 
be  taken  for  a  Primus;  a  remarkable  fact  in  a  tribe  of  plants  which  are  re- 
puted to  possess,  exclusively,  malic  instead  of  prussic  acid."  (Idem.)  A 
plant  of  C.  microphylla,  at  High  Clere,  of  about  10  years  growth,  was,  in 
IKJo,  6ft.  high,  and  formed  a  dense  bush,  covering  a  space  21  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. Its  branches  are  strong  and  rigid;  its  foliage  of  an  intense  green, 
lucid,  with  scarcely  any  veins,  and  of  leathery  texture;  and  it  is  never 
without  a  profusion  of  scarlet  berries.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  thorn, 
or  any  of  its  congeners,  this  shrub  forms  a  singular  and  beautiful  evergreen 
drooping  tree :  or  it  will  cover  a  naked  wall  nearly  as  rapidly  as  ivy ;  and  it 
possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  that  plant,  and  particularly  over  the 
variety  called  the  giant  ivy,  in  its  shoots,  which  may  be  prevented  from  extend- 
ing many  inches  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and,  consequently,  being  not  likely 
to  injure  the  plants  growing  near  it.  Were  the  practice  of  training  trees 
and  shrubs  in  architectural  or  sculptural  shapes  again  to  come  into  fashion, 
there  are  few  plants  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding sort  of  Cotoneaster.  To  some,  it  may  appear  in  bad  taste  to  revive 
the  idea  of  verdant  sculptures  ;  but  such  is  the  ardent  desire  of  the  human 
mind  for  novelty,  that  we  have  no  doubt  clipped  trees  and  shrubs  will,  at 
no  distant  period,  be  occasionally  reintroduced  in  gardens.  The  contrast 
produced  by  beauties  of  this  kind,  in  the  midst  of  a  profusion  of  natural  and 
natural-like  scenery,  is  delightful. 

*  10.  C.  (R.)  #UXIFOXLIA  Wall.     The  Box-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.     Wall,  ex  Lindl.  Bot  Reg  ,  t.  12529. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  604. 

Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  woolly  beneath,  evergreen.  Peduncles  3- 
flowered,  woolly.  Flowers  white.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  604.)  A  native  of 
Ncclgherry;  introduced  in  1824;  and  apparently  a  variety  of  C.  rotun- 
ditolia,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  peduncles  2  and  3-flowered, 
but  scarcely  in  any  thing  else. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Cotoneaster  not  yet  introduced. 

C.  baciWiris  Wall,  ined.  Lindl.  in  Bot  Reg.,  t.  1229.,  lias  obovate  leaves  and  many-flowered  cymes. 
It  is  a  native  of  Kamaon. 

C.  ohtima  Wall.  im-d.  Lindl.  in  Dot.  Rog.,  t.  l'A'!>.,  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Nepal  and 
Kamaon,  with  many-Howcrod,  crowded,  glabrous  cymes. 

As  thin'  I-;  every  probability  that  all  the  cotoneacten,  even  though  natives  of  Asia,  are  quite 
hardy,  the  introduction  of  new  species  or  varieties  io  ardently  to  be  desired  by  cverv  lover  of  ligneous 
plants. 
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AMELA'NCHIER  Med. 


Lin.  Si/st.     Icosandria 


THE  AMELANCHIER. 
Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.    Med.   Gesch.,  1793. ;  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  100. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632. ; 

Don'sMilL,2.  p.604. 

Synonymes.    Ifespilus  L. ;  Pyrus  W. ;  Arbnia  Pers. 
Derivation.    According  to  Clusius,  Amelancier  is  the  old  Savoy  name  for  A.  vulgaris.  (E.  of  PI.} 

Amelanchier  is  the  Savoy  name  for  the  medlar. 

Description,  %c.  Small  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  with 
simple,  serrated,  deciduous  leaves,  white  flowers  in  racemes,  and  linear- 
lanceolate  deciduous  bracteas.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.)  In  British  gardens, 
they  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  which  are  white,  abundant,  showy,  and 
produced  early  in  the  season ;  for  their  fruit,  which  ripens  in  June ;  and  for 
the  deep  red,  or  rich  yellow  hue,  which  their  foliage  assumes  in  autumn. 
They  are  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  hawthorn  or  the  quince;  or  the 
weaker  on  the  stronger-growing  species  of  the  genus. 

¥   1.  A.  VULGA^RIS  Mcench.     The  common  Amelanchier. 

Identification.    Mcench  Meth.,  682. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  604. 

Synonymes.     Jfespilus  Amelanchier  Lin.  Sp.,  685.,   Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  t.  300. ;   Pyrus  Amelanchier 

Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1015.  ;  Arbnia  rotundifblia  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  39. ;  Crataj'gus  rotundifblia  Lam. ; 

Sorbus  Amelanchier  Crantz;  Alisier  Amelanchier,  Amelanchier  des  Bois,  Neflier  a  Feuilles  rondes, 

Fr. ;  Felsenbirne,  Get: 

Engravings.    Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  t.  300. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2430. ;  our  1g.  626.;  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.       Leaves    roundish-oval, 
bluntish,    downy    beneath,     afterwards 
glabrous.    Fruit  dark  blue.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  632.)      A  native  of  mountainous 
woods,  among  rocks,  in  different  parts  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe ;  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  at  Fontainbleau ;  and  in 
cultivation  in  England  since  1596.     It 
forms  a  most  desirable  low  tree,  on  ac- 
count of  its  early  and  numerous  flowers, 
which  cover  the  tree  like  a  white  sheet, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and,  in  very 
mild  seasons,  even  in  March.    The  fruit 
is  round,  soft,  and  eatable:  it  ripens  in. 
July,  and  soon  drops  off,  or  is  eaten  by  the  birds.     There  are  trees  of  this 
species  at  Syon,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height. 
¥  2.  A.  (v.)  BOTRYA'PIUM  Dec.     The  Grape-Pear, 
Amelanchier. 


Snowy-blossomed 


Identification.  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632.  ;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  202.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  604. 
Synonymes.  Afespilus  canadensis  Lin.  Sp.,  185. ;  M.  arb&rea  Michx.  Arb.,  2.  t.  66.  j  Crata'gus  race 
mbsa  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  84.  ;  Pyrus 
Botryapium  Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  p.  255. ; 
Arbnia  Botryapium  Pers.  Syn.,  2. 
p.  39. ;  the  Canadian  Medlar,  Snowy 
Mespilus,  June  Berry,  wild  Pear 
Tree ;  Alisier  de  Choisy,  Amelan- 
chier  de  Choisy,  Alisier  a  Grappes, 
Fr.  ;  Traubenbirne,  Ger. 
Engravings.  Schm.  Arb.,  t.  84.; 
Wild.  Abbild.,  1 79. ;  Krause,  t.  56.; 
the  plates  of  this  species,  in  a  young 
and  an  old  state,  in  VoL  II. ;  our 
fig.  629.,  from  a  specimen  taken 
from  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  with  the  leaves 

4-  ^^f  \  and    flowers  fully  expanded  ;  and 

figs.  627.  and   628  ,  copied  from  Michaux's  North  American  Sylva;  fig.  627.  showing  the  plant  in 
spring  before  the  flowers  are  "fully  opened;  and  fig.  628.  showing  the  plant  in  fruit.    Both  differ 
in  some  respects  from  fig.  629~    See  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  remarks  under  A.  ovalis,  No.  4. 
Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  cuspidate,  somtulutt  \illous  \\htn 
young,  afterwards  glabrous.     Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  (Dec.  Prod., 
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ii.  p.  632.)  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  closely  resembling  the  preceding  species  ; 
anil  by  some  botanists  considered  as  only  a  variety  of  it.  In  America,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  30ft.  or  40ft.,  with  a 
trunk  10  in.  or  12  in.  in  diameter.  The  flowers 
expand  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  small  fruit  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  of 
an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  which  ripens  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  before  that  of  any  other  tree  or 
shrub.  Of  this  fruit  the  largest  tree  rarely  yields 
more  than  half  a  pound.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is 
white,  and  it  exhibits  no  difference  between  the 
heart  and  the  sap  :  it  is  longitudinally  traversed  by 
small  bright  red  vessels,  which  intersect  each  other, 
and  run  together;  a  physiological  peculiarity  which, 
Michaux  observes,  occurs  also  in  the  red  birch. 
In  British  gardens,  it  may  be  found  from  12ft.  to 
20  ft.  high,  covered  with  its  white  flowers  in  early  (, 
spring,  and  very  ornamental  in  autumn,  from  the 
fine  dark  red  which  its  leaves  assume  before  dying 
off. 

%  3.  A.  (v.)  SAXGUI'NEA  Dec.     The  blood-coloured  Amelanchier. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  633. ;  Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1171.  ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  203.  ; 

Don's  MiH.,2.  p.604. 
Synonymcs.    P$rus  sanguinea;/>wrsA  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1  p.  340. ;  Arbnia  sanguinea  Nutt.:  A/espilus 

canadensis  Y  rotundifcMia  Michaux  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  391. 
Engravings.     Bot  Reg.,  1. 1171. ;  and  our  figs.  630,  631. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oval,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  mucronate,  finely  ser- 
rated, somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Flowers  few  in  a  raceme.  Calyx 
glabrous.  Petals  linear,  obtuse.  Fruit  eatable.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  633.) 


This  plant  differs  principally  from  A.  (v.)  Botryapium  in  the  fewer  flowers, 
much  shorter  raceme,  and  shorter,  broader,  and  more  ovate  petals  ;  and  in  the 
young  leaves  being  perfectly  destitute  of  pubescence.  According  to  Pursh, 
it  is  a  small  tree  with  blood-red  branches ;  whence,  probably,  the  specific 
name ;  though  in  Don's  Miller  it  is  called  the  bloody-fruited  Amelan- 
chier. It  is  a  native  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain 
in  1824-.  Judging  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  only  a  variety  of  A.  (v.)  Botryapium ;  but, 
though  we  are  of  this  opinion,  and,  in  fact,  consider  all  the  amelanchiers 
known  as  only  different  forms  of  one  species,  in  the  same  manner  as  Pyrus 
mvahs,  P.  sinaica,  P.  salicifolia,  P.  daeagnifolia,  and  others,  are  only  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  wild  pear  (P.  communis),  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
spc-fii's,  we  think  they  are  as  well  worth  keeping  distinct,  and  of  being 
cultivated,  as  if  they  were  species.  What  advantage,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  gained  by  calling  them  varieties,  instead  of  species;  or  even  by  proving 
them  to  be  only  varieties,  if  that  could  be  done  ?  To  this  we  answer,  first, 
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that  truth  and  facts  ought  to  be  pursued  for  their  own  sake ;  secondly,  that 
if  what  are  now  considered  species  can  be  proved  to  be  varieties,  it  will 
save  botanists  and  gardeners  much  trouble  in  seeking  for  permanent  or 
specific  distinctions  where  none  really  exist;  thirdly,  it  will  greatly  assist 
the  memory,  by  grouping  related  kinds  together ;  and  it  will  be  a  guide  to 
collectors  in  their  choice  of  sorts.  See  what  we  have  advanced  on  this 
subject  in  p.  216. 

¥  4.  A.  (v.)  OVA'LIS  Dec.     The  ova\-leaved  Amelanchier. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  632. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  604. 

Synonymcs.  Cratae'gus  spicsHa  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  84.?;  3/espilus  Ameitinchicr  Walt.  Car.,  p.  184.  ; 
A.  parviflbra  Doug.  MS.;  M.  canadensis  var.  a.  ov;\lis  Michx.  Am.,  1.  p  291.;  /'yrus  ovalis 
WUld.  Sp.,  2.  p  1014. ;  Aronia  ovalis  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  240. ;  Amelanchier  du  Canada,  Alisier  a 
E'pi,  Fr. ;  rundblattrige  Birne,  Ger. 

Engraving.     Fig.  632. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  roundish-elliptical,  acute; 
when  young,  rather  velvety  beneath ;  when  adult, 
glabrous.  Raceme  coarctate.  Petals  obovate. 
Calyx  pubescent.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.)  A  na- 
tive of  North  America,  throughout  Canada,  from 
Lake  Huron  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1800,  grows  to  the  height  of  a  low 
tree,  and  produces  its  flowers  and  fruits  at  the 
same  time  as  A.  Botryapium.  Of  this  species  Sir 
Wm.  Jackson  Hooker  observes,  "  I  am  sometimes 
disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Torrey,  who  suspects 
this  to  be  only  a  variety  of  A.  Botryapium ;  "  and 
he  adds  that  Michaux  seems  to  have  included  A.  v 
Botryapium  and  A.  vulgaris  under  his  A.  canadensis. 
A.  ovalis,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  abounds  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Saskatchawan,  where  its  wood  is  prized  by  the  Cree  Indians  for  making 
arrows  and  pipe  stems ;  and  it  is  thence  termed  by  the  Canadian  voyagers 
bois  de  fleche.  Its  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  the  finest 
fruit  in  the  country ;  and  are  used  by  the  Cree  Indians  both  in  a  fresh  and 
in  a  dried  state.  They  "  make  excellent  puddings,  very  little  inferior  to 
plum-pudding."  (Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amcr.,  i.  p.  203.)  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  this,  and  the  two  preceding  forms,  belong  to  one  species.  There 
are  trees  of  both  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  within  a  very 
few  yards  of  each  other;  and  it  is  from  examining  these  at  different  seasons 
that  we  have  arrived  at  the  above  conclusion. 
Variety. 

¥  A.  (tf.)o.  2subcorddta  Dec.  Aronia  subcordata  Raf. ;  ^falus  microcarpa 

Raf. — A  native  of  mountains  near  New  York.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.) 

¥  A.  (v.)  o.  3  semi-integrifolia  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  201. — Leaves  for 

the  most  part  separated  at  the  apex.     A  native  about  the  Grand 

Rapids,  and  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia. 

¥  5.  A.  (v.)  FLO'RIDA  Lindl.     The  flowery  Amelanchier. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1589. ;  Oard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  484. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1589. ;  and  our  fig.  634.    to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  1  ft.,  and 
fig.  633.  of  the  natural  size. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sec.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  coarsely 
serrate  in  the  terminal  portion,  gla- 
brous in  every  state.  Bracteas  and 


633 


stipules  feathery  at  the  tip,  soon  falling 
off.  Flowers  in  upright  racemes,  many 
in  a  raceme.  Calyx  glabrous  exter- 
nally; its  segments  longer  than,  or 
at  least  as  long  as,  the  stamens. 
(Lindley  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1589.)  A 
handsome  hardy  shrub,  or  low  tree, 
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in  habit  and  general  appearance  like  A.  (v.)  Botryapium;  but  at  once 
recognised  as  distinct  by  the  shortness  of  its  stamens.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  hornbeam ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
with  petals  \ar\ing  in  length,  some  having  measured  more  than  f  of  an 
inch.  It  flowers  later,  and  the  fruit  ripens  later,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
sorts.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America,  and  sent  to  England  by  him  in  1826.  There  is  now  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  upwards  of  10  ft. 
high.  In  general  habit,  it  is  somewhat  more  fastigiate  than  the  other  sorts, 
unless  we  except  A.  sanguinea,  to  which,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  it  is  very 
near  akin.  Possibly  a  distinct  species,  but  we  doubt  it. 

Variety. 

1  A  (t>.)/.  2  parvifolia,  the  A.  parvifolia  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  not  growing  above  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and 
smaller  leaves.  It  appears  to  us  only  a  variety  of  A.  (v.)  florida ; 
which,  like  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  varies  exceedingly,  according 
to  soil,  situation,  age  of  the  plant,  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted,  &c. 
It  is  from  having  observed  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearances which  the  same  plant  assumes  in  the  different  London 
nurseries,  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
they  have  all  probably  originated  in  the  same  species.  We  have 
now  before  us  specimens  of  A.  (v.)  florida,  from  the  Fulham  Nursery, 
with  leaves  1£  in.  broad,  and  2±  in.  long,  with  their  margins  deeply 
notched;  while  those  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
are  about  two  thirds  of  the  size,  and  quite  entire.  We  have  also 
leaves  of  A.  Botryapium  from  the  Fulham  Nursery,  4  in.  long  in- 
cluding the  footstalk,  and  3£  in.  without  it ;  and  2  in.  broad  ;  while 
those  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  are  only  If  in.  long, 
and  1  in.  broad ;  and  those  from  Messrs.  Loddiges  are  still  smaller. 

GENUS  XVII. 


Jl/E'SPILUS  Lindl.    THE  MEDLAR.    Lin.  Syst.    Icosandria  Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.     Lindl.  in'  Lin.  Trans.,  13.  p.  99. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  633.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  6. 
Synonymcs.     3/i'spilus  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others ;  Mespilophora  sp.  of  Neck. 
Derivation.    From  meson,  a  half,  and  pilos,  a  bullet ;  fruit  resembling  half  a  bullet. 

Description,  $c.  Deciduous  trees  of  the  middle  size,  natives  of  Europe; 
the  first  species  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  eatable,  and  the  seeds  of 
which  are  accounted  anti-lithic ;  and  the  other  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  or 
low  tree,  of  the  general  character  of  a  Cratae^gtis,  to  which  genus  it  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  properly  belonging.  They  are  propagated  by  grafting 
on  the  quince,  the  wild  pear,  or  the  common  hawthorn.  The  price,  in  the 
nurseries,  is  the  same  as  for  CVatae^gus. 

*t  1.  M.  GERMA'NICA  L.     The  German,  or  common,  Medlar. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  684. ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1. 13.  f.  1.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  633. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

Engravings.    Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  13.  f.  1. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Cfmr.y  $c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tomentose  beneath,  undivided.  Flowers 
solitary.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  633.)  A  deciduous  tree  of  the  second  rank ;  a 
native  of  Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  bushy  places  and  woods ;  and  said 
to  be  found,  also,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  about  Chester,  in  England  ; 
apparently  in  a  truly  wild  state  in  Sussex.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  7/w/.,vol.ix.  p.  86.) 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October  and  November. 
This  tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  for  an  indefinite  period ;  not  only  the  species,  but  several  varieties, 
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being  mentioned  by  Turner,  Gerard,  Parkinson,  and  other  early  British 
writers  on  botany  and  gardening.  For  its  culture  as  a  fruit  tree,  we  refer 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  edit.  1835.  As  an  ornamental  tree, 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection,  from  the  tortuous  fantastic 
appearance  of  its  branches,  its  large  white  flowers,  its  large  leaves,  and 
the  rich-looking  persistent  calyxes  which  accompany  its  fruit. 

rarieties.  De  Candolle  gives  the  following  forms  of  this  species,  which  may 
be  considered  as  natural  varieties  :  — 

*  M.g.  1  stf/vestris  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1.  —  Spiny.  Fruit  small.    It  loses  its 

spines  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
¥  M.g.  2  stricta  Dec.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  172.,  Dod.  Pempt.,  801.  — 

Spineless.     Leaves  doubly  serrated. 

2  M.  g.  3di/usa  Dec.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.p.  172.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  Fr.,i. 
t.  3.  —  Thornless.  Leaves  nearly  entire.  Fruit,  in  many  instances, 
abortive  of  seeds. 

In  the  Horticultural  Society* t  Fruit  Catalogue,  the  following  four  culti- 
vated sorts  are  given,  which  may  be  considered  as  artificial  varieties  :  — 

1 .  Blake's  large-fruited  Medlar. 

2.  Dutch  Medlar.  —  Fruit  the  largest  of  any. 

3.  Nottingham,  or  common,  Medlar.  —  Fruit  obovate,  middle  size,  and  of 

the  best  quality:    the  only  sort  worth    cultivating  for  its  fruit  in 
England. 

4.  The  stoneless  Medlar.  —  Fruit  small,  and  of  little  merit. 

The  fruit  of  the  medlar  is  not  eaten  till  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  when  it 
is  very  agreeable  to  some  palates ;  though  it  is,  as  Du  Hamel  observes,  more 
un  fruit  de  fantaisie,  than  one  of  utility.  A  number  of  trees  of  the  different 
varieties  may  be  seen  in  the  orchard  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
where  they  have  taken  very  picturesque  shapes. 

Statistics.  In  some  of  the  old  gardens  about  Twickenham,  the  traveller  may  see  from  the  road 
medlar  trees  from  25ft.  to  30ft.  high,  with  heads  from  30ft.  to  40  ft.  in  diameter.  At  Syon,  and  at 
Ham  House,  there  are  medlars  35ft.  high.  In  Devonshire,  at  Bystock  Park,  a  tree,  12  years  planted, 
is  14ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  one,  20  years  planted,  is  18  ft  high  ;  at  Claremont,  an  old 
tree  is  20ft.  high.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Longford  Castle,  there  is  a  tree  15  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  25  ft.  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslough  Castle,  there  is  one 
24  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  16  years  planted,  it  is  15£  ft.  high  ;  in 
Banffshire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  24  ft.  high ;  in  Stirlingshire,  at  Callander  Park,  40  years  planted,  it 
is  12  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high  j  in 
Galway,  at  Castle  Coole,  16  ft.  high. 

¥  2.  M.  SMI'TH//  Dec.    Smith's  Medlar. 

Identification.      Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  633. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  605. 

Synont/mes.     M.  grandiflbra  Smith  Exot.  Bot.,  1.  p.  83.  ;  M  lobata  Pair,  Hook,  in  Hot.  Mag.  t.  3342. 
Engravtngt-    Smith  Exot.  Bot,  1.  1 18. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3442. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our 
Second  volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong,  elliptic,  serrated,  pubescent  on  the  nerves 
beneath.  Flowers  usually  solitary.  {Dons  Mill.,  ii.  p.  605.)  The  native 
country  of  this  tree  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
are  one  half  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  medlar.  The  stipules  of  the 
sterile  branches  are  large  and  foliaceous.  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
20  ft.,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June  ;  readily  propagated  by  grafting  on  the 
common  thorn.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  medlar,  and  well  deserves 
a  place  in  ornamental  plantations  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  profusion.  The  general  aspect  and  habit  of  the  tree  are 
those  of  a  C'rata3vgus ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  many  persons  considered  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  that  genus  than  to  7k/espilus.  A  scarlet-flowered 
variety  of  this  species  would  be  a  most  charming  garden  plant. 

Statistics.  There  are  fine  old  specimens  of  M.  Smiths  at  Syon,  Purser's  Cross,  Ham  House,  and 
Fulham  Palace,  from  20  ft.  to  25ft.  high.  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  15  years  planted,  it  is  19  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9in.,  and  of  the  head  24ft.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Warciour  Castle,  30  years 
planted,  it  is  4<)ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  2  in.,  and  ;of  the  head  21  ft.,  in  loamy  soil, 
on  retentive  clay.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  18  years  planted,  it  is  i.'4  ft.  high. 
In  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire,  at  A irlie  Castle,  8  years  planted,  it  is  <)ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted,  it  is'lOft.  high.  Price,  in  the  nurseries,  the  same  as 
for  Cratae'gus. 
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GENUS  XVIII. 


PYVRUS  Lindl.    THE  PEAR  TREE.    Lin.  Syxt.  Jcosamlria  Di-Pentagynia. 

lii,->tfifi,-ittion.     Lindl.  Lin.  Soc.  Tr.,  13.  p.  97-  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  G  ;.>.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  605. 

/'ynis,    .1/ilus,  and    Surbus,  Tourn.  ;    Pyrus   and   Mrbus,  Lin.  ;    Pyruphorum  and 


Apyrdphorutn,  Xeck. 

Dmcrlption.  Low  trees,  and  some  shrubs;  almost  all  deciduous  ;  natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Some  of  them  in  great  estimation 
throughout  the  world  for  their  fruit;  and  others  cultivated  chiefly  for  their 
flowers.  Under  the  genus  Pyrus,  botanists  have  lately  united  the  Linnaean 
genera  Pyrus  and  *5>6rbus,  together  with  several  species  formerly  included 
under  .Mespilus,  CVatae'gus,  and  other  genera.  Taking  the  generic  character 
from  the  fruit,  this  union  appears  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  canons  laid 
down  by  botanists  :  but  we  cannot  help  stating  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  convenient,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  in  establishing  genera,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  leaves,  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  the  phy- 
siology, and  even  the  habit,  of  the  plant,  than  merely  to  draw  the  distinctive 
characteristics  from  the  parts  of  fructification.  In  consequence  of  attending 
only  to  these  parts  of  plants,  the  genus  Pyrus,  as  at  present  constituted,  con- 
tains species,  such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  which  will  not  graft  on  each  other  ; 
a  circumstance  which  clearly  shows  that  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of  plants 
in  one  genus  is  not  a  natural  one.  We  not  only  think  that  no  plants  should 
be  comprehended  in  the  same  genus  which  will  not  graft  reciprocally  on  each 
other,  but  that  plants  of  different  habits  or  constitutions  should  not  be  united  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  twining  plants  should  not  be  united  with  trees  and 
upright  shrubs  ;  nor  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  with  evergreens.  In  short, 
as  we  have  stated  in  p.  812.,  we  would  form  genera  on  a  kind  of  na- 
tural system,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  plant  taken  together, 
and  not  from  any  particular  part,  or  circumstance,  or  class  of  circumstances, 
belonging  to  it.  We  think  we  may  refer,  in  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of 
this  doctrine,  to  the  excellent  observations  that  have  been  quoted  from  Dr. 
Lindley,  under  the  head  of  Lowea  ;  not  without  a  hope,  as  it  was  in  the 
commencement  of  Dr.  Lindley's  botanical  career  that  he  brought  so  many 
species,  dissimilar  in  habits,  together  into  the  genus  Pyrus,  that  he  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  has  stated  in  the  passage  referred  to,  be  at  some  future 
time  induced  to  separate  them,  and  to  restore  the  genera  Mains,  £6rbus, 
A^ria,  and  Aronia.  We  request  our  readers  to  observe  that  here,  as  in  other 
similar  cases,  we  merely  state  our  opinion  ;  and  that  we  by  no  means  consider 
ourselves  entitled  to  separate  assemblages  of  species,  or  to  alter  established 
names,  in  any  manner  whatever.  No  one  ought  to  do  this  who  has  not 
attained  a  degree  of  rank  in  the  botanical  world  to  which  we  have  no  preten- 
sion :  and  hence,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  have  assumed  a  species  to  be 
a  variety,  we  have  only  indicated  our  opinion  in  parentheses,  leaving  the  reader 
to  adopt  it,  or  not,  as  he  chooses.  We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  throw  out 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  botanists  ;  and,  as  these  are  always  made 
with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling,  and  are  merely  submitted  as  speculative, 
with  a  view  to  do  good,  we  hope  our  readers  will  receive  them  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  in  which  they  are  made.  When  a  more  perfect  knowledge  is  obtained  of 
all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  remodel  the  whole  of  the  genera,  as  well  as  to  give  new 
and  characteristically  composed  names  to  all  the  species  ;  a  labour  which,  great 
as  it  may  appear  at  present,  will  be  diminished  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible, 
when  the  present  chaos  of  names,  and,  apparently,  of  species,  is  reduced  by 
simplification. 

To  return  to  the  genera   Pyrus,  we  believe  we  may  assert  that   some 
»>i  the  species  it  contains  are,  and  have  been  for  ages,  the  most  universally 
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cultivated  of  all  ligneous  plants ;  the  apple  and  the  pear  being  highly  esteemed 
fruits,  both  in  the  temperate  and  transition  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  These, 
and  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  are  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  wild  varie- 
ties of  each  division.  We  have  before  stated  the  price  of  the  grafted  fruit 
trees  which  belong  to  -ftosaceae  to  be,  about  London,  from  1*.  to  Is.  6d.  each 
for  dwarfs,  and  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  each  for  standards;  at  Bollwyller,  francs  may 
be  substituted  for  shillings ;  and  at  New  York,  cents  for  halfpence ;  the  Ame- 
rican cent  being  about  equal  to  the  English  halfpenny,  or  the  French  sous,  and, 
of  course,  worth  5  French  centimes. 

§  i.  Pyrophorum  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  5,  distinct.  Pome  more  or  less 
top-shaped,  or  subglobose,  without  a  concavity  at  the  base.  Pedicels  simple, 
umbeled.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanded.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  633.)  This  sec- 
tion comprehends  all  the  pears,  properly  so  called. 

5  1.  P.  COMMU'NIS  L.     The  common  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp  ,  686. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  633. ;  Don's  Mill.,  £.  p.  605. 

Synonymes.   P.  /4Nchras  Gcertn.  Fruct.,  2.  p.  44.  t.  87. ;  P.  sylv^stris  Dod.  Pempt.,  800. ;  Pyraster  Ray 

Syn.y  452.  ;  Poirier,  Fr. ;    geraeine  Birne,  or  Birnebaum,  Ger. ;  Pero,  Ital. ;  Pera,  Span.;    and 

Gruschka,  Russian. 
Engravings.    Blackw.  Herb.,  t.  453.  ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t  1784.  ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second 

Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  and  buds  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  gla- 
brous upon  both  surfaces.  Flowers  corymbose.  Wild  in  the  woods  of 
Europe,  or  cultivated  in  gardens.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.) 

Varieties.  De  Candolle  mentions  two  forms  of  the  wild  species,  compara- 
tively permanent ;  to  which  we  have  added  several  others,  the  result  of  cul- 
tivation, and  which  are  more  or  less  accidental  or  temporary.  To  these  we 
might  have  subjoined  a  class  of  wild  pears  with  hoary  leaves,  such  as  P. 
nivalis,  P.  salicifblia,  &c.,  which  we  consider  as  varieties,  or  races,  though 
commonly  treated  as  species ;  but  we  have  preferred  giving  them  afterwards 
as  distinct  sorts. 

3t  P.  c.  1  A^chras  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  213. — Spiny  leaves ;  woolly  when  young, 
but  afterwards  glabrous;  the  disk  ovate,  acuminate,  entire;  the 
petiole  long.  Tube  of  the  calyx  woolly  when  young,  afterwards 
becoming  glabrous.  Pome  with  its  basal  part  long. 

t  P.  c.  2  Pyraster  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  214.,  Gaertn.  Fr.,  t.  87.  f.  2.  —  Spiny. 

Leaves  roundish,  acute,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  even  when  young. 

Tube  of  the  calyx,  while  young,  glabrous.  Pome  rounded  at  the  base. 

*£  P.  c.  Sfdliis  variegdtis  has  variegated  leaves. 

±  P.  c.  4ffructu  variegato  has  the  skin  of  the  fruit  variegated  with  yellow 

and  white. 

¥  P.  c.  5  sanguinolenta,  the  sanguinole  Pear,  has  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  red, 

or  reddish;  and,  though  small  and  gritty,  is  not  bad  to  eat  when  ripe. 

"t  P.  c.  QJlore  pleno  ;  Poire  de  1' Armenie  Bon.  Jard.,  p.  43. ;  has  double 

flowers. 
%  P.  c.  7  jdspida ;  Bon   Chretien  a  Bois  jaspe  Bon  Jard.,  edit.  1836, 

p.  424. ;  has  the  bark  of  the  wood  striped  with  yellow. 
3f  P.  c.  8  sativa  Dec. — Without  spines.  This  is  the  cultivated  variety,  of 
which  there  are  very  numerous  subvarieties  in  gardens.  For  these 
De  Candolle  refers  us  to  Miller's  Dictionary,  and  to  Du  Hamel's 
Des  Arbres  Fruitiers  ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete collection  in  the  world,  of  cultivated  pears,  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society;  and  they  are  described  in  the 
Fruit  Catalogue  (edit.  1B3H  of  that  body.  From  this  catalogue 
Mr.  Thompson  has  made  for  us  the  following  selection  of  sorts 
which  are  at  once  deserving  of  culture  as  ornamental  trees,  and  as 
producing  fruit  of  first-rate  excellence. 

Beurrc  Diel.    Leaves  large,  and  flowers  very  large.    A  hardy  tree,  some- 
what fastigiate  in  its  shape ;  a  great  bearer,  and  deserving  of  exten- 
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sive  cultivation  on  account  of  its  fruit,  independently  altogether  of  its 
handsome  shape  and  large  flowers. 

JBeurre  de  Ram  (not  Beurree  ranee,  as  commonly  written,  which  means 
rank,  or  rancid).  Branches  spreading,  or  pendulous.  The  best 
very  late  pear  yet  known.  It  bears  very  well  as  a  standard. 

lit  ~i  df  la  Motte.     Leaves  remarkably  narrow. 

Glout  Morceau.  Branches  spreading.  Head  pyramidal.  A  hardy  tree, 
and  a  great  bearer.  The  fruit  of  most  excellent  flavour,  and  hanging 
late  on  the  tree.  The  plate  of  this  variety  in  Vol.  II.  is  the  portrait 
of  a  tree  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  planted  in  1825 ;  the  trunk  of 
which  is  covered  with  ivy ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  this,  is  loaded 
with  fruit  almost  every  year,  without  any  care  or  attention  whatever 
being  bestowed  upon  it. 

Napoleon.  Leaves  broad  and  shining.  Blossoms  large.  The  tree 
vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer.  The  fruit  excellent. 

Swan's  Egg.  A  handsome  pyramidal  tree,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 
The  fruit  roundish,  or  obovate.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  pear 
trees  in  the  market-gardens  about  London  ;  and  we  have  introduced 
the  name  here  from  having  ourselves  observed  the  handsome  shapes 
taken  by  the  trees.  The  fruit,  however,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
sorts  recommended  above  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is  not  worth  culti- 
vating ;  though,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  it  is  more 
abundant  in  the  London  markets  than  that  of  any  other  variety. 

The  following  Scotch  pears  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  as 
forms  adapted  for  landscape  scenery;  but  little  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  their  fruit,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties. 
The  Benvie,  the  Golden  Knap,  and  the  Elcho  take  fastigiate  forms ;  the 
latter  more  especially,  Mr.  Gorrie  says,  may  be  called  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  of  the  pear  tribe.  These  trees  generally  attain  the 
height  of  from  45  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  as  many  years,  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  in  Perthshire. 

The  busked  Lady  and  the  PowMeg  take  spreading  orbiculate  forms,  such 
as  will  assort  with  the  A^cer  Pseudo-Platanus,  and  may  be  called  the 
oaks  and  elms  of  the  pear  family.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  iv.  p.  11.) 
Description.  The  pear  tree,  in  a  wild  state,  has  a  pyramidal-shaped  head,  with 
thorny  branches,  at  first  erect,  and  afterwards  curved  downwards  and  pen- 
dulous. The  roots  are  few,  and  descend  perpendicularly,  with  few  lateral 
ramifications,  except  in  shallow  and  rich  soil.  The  leaves  vary  exceedingly 
in  different  soils,  and  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia :  in  Britain,  they 
are  generally  green,  and  slightly  tomentose,  and  do  not  differ  greatly  in  mag- 
nitude ;  but  in  the  woods  of  Poland,  and  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Russia,  the 
leaves  of  the  wild  pear  trees  are  commonly  white  with  down,  and  vary  so 
exceedingly  in  their  dimensions,  as  to  include  what  are  called  the  willow- 
leaved,  the  sage-leaved,  the  elaeagnus-leaved,  and  other  narrow-leaved  varieties, 
which  by  many  are  considered  to  be  species.  The  fruit  of  the  pear,  in  a  wild 
state,  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  even  the  most  ordinary 
cultivated  varieties ;  and  it  is  also  austere,  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  plant  is 
always  found  on  a  dry  soil,  and  more  frequently  on  plains  than  on  hills  or 
mountains  ;  and  solitary,  or  in  small  groups,  rather  than  in  woods  and  forests. 
The  rate  of  growth  is  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  a  year  for  the  first  6  or  7  years ;  in  10  years 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  20  ft.  in  gardens ;  and  in  30  years  the  height  of  50  ft., 
with  a  trunk  from  1  ft.  to  18 in.  in  diameter;  which  may  be  considered  its 
average  dimensions  in  Britain.  The  tree  is  of  great  longevity.  M.  Bosc 
says  that  he  has  seen  trees  that  were  considered  to  be  more  than  400  years 
old ;  and  Mr.  Knight  believes  that  there  are  trees  of  the  Teynton  squash 
(a  famous  perry  pear)  which  existed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  All  writers  on  trees,  from  Theophrastus  to  the  present  day,  agree 
that,  as  the  tree  grows  old,  it  increases  in  fruitfulness ;  which  is,  indeed,  the 
w  th  most  other  trees. 

3  >  •> 
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Geography.  The  pear  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Himalayas,  and  China ;  but  not  of  Africa  or  America.  It  is  found  wild  in  most 
counties  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  as  far  north  as  Forfarshire ;  but,  probably, 
in  some  localities,  the  apparently  wild  pears  have  sprung  up  from  seeds,  carried 
from  the  gardens  of  the  monasteries,  and  other  religious  houses,  by  birds.  It  is 
found  in  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  in  Asia,  as  far  east  as 
Japan  and  China.  According  to  Mirbel,  the  pear  every  where  accompanies  the 
apple ;  but,  while  the  latter,  or,  at  least,  the  variety  (or  species,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some),  P.  Tkfalus  coronaria,  is  indigenous  to  North  America,  no 
species  or  variety  of  pear  has  ever  been  found  wild  in  that  country.  In  Eng- 
land, according  to  Gerard,  the  wild  pear  is  to  be  found  in  woods,  and  on  the 
borders  of  fields.  According  to  Withering,  it  grows  in  hedges  and  woody 
wastes.  It  loves,  he  says,  a  fertile  soil  and  sloping  ground,  and  will  not  thrive 
well  in  moist  bottoms.  *  It  stands  the  severest  winters,  and  does  not  destroy 
the  grass  growing  under  it  near  so  much  as  the  apple,  on  account  of  its 
pyramidal  growth  and  descending  roots.  Near  London,  it  grows  in  hedge 
wastes  to  the  north  of  Finchley ;  and,  according  to  H.  C.  Watson  (New  Bota- 
nists' Guide,  p.  88.)  and  Cooper  (Flora  Metropolitana,^.  27.),  it  is  found  about 
Thames  Ditton. 

History.  The  pear  is  mentioned,  by  the  earliest  writers,  as  common  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece  j  from  which  latter  country  it  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  Italy.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  productiveness  of  old  pear 
trees ;  and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  which  he  received  from  Cato.  Pliny, 
in  his  15th  book,  describes  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in  his  time  as  being 
exceedingly  numerous ;  and  mentions  a  number  which  were  named  after  the 
countries  from  which  they  were  received.  Of  all  pears,  he  says,  the  Crus- 
tumine  is  the  most  delicate  and  agreeable.  The  Falernian  pear  was  esteemed 
for  its  juice ;  and  the  Tiberian  pear,  because  it  was  preferred  by  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  There  were  "proud  pears,"  which  were  so  called  because  they 
ripened  early  and  would  not  keep,  and  "  winter  pears,"  pears  for  baking,  &c., 
as  at  the  present  day.  "  All  pears  whatsoever,"  Pliny  observes,  "are  but  a  heavy 
meat,  unless  they  are  well  boiled  or  baked."  When  the  cultivated  pear  was 
introduced  into  Britain  is  uncertain  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
brought  here  by  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  all  our 
wild  pears  have  originated  in  the  seeds  of  these  cultivated  sorts,  accidentally 
disseminated  by  birds.  The  pear  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears  that  the  warden  (so  called  from  its  property  of 
keeping)  was  in  cultivation ;  for,  among  certain  charges  in  an  old  account-book 
in  the  Exchequer,  3s.  4rf.  is  mentioned  for  "medlars  and  wardens,"  and  \2d. 
for  "  pears,"  probably  some  commoner  sort.  In  Gerard's  time,  the  Katherine 
pear  (a  small  red  early  fruit,  still  occasionally  sent  to  market,  No.  172.  Hort., 
Soc.  Cat.,  and  called  by  Gerard  Pyrus  superba,  sive  Katherina)  was  considered 
the  best:  but  he  enumerates  7  sorts,  all  of  which,  he  says,  and  many  more  sorts 
of  "  tame  peares,"  and  those  "most  rare  and  good,  are  growing  in  the  ground  of 
Master  Richard  Pointer,  a  most  cunning  and  curious  graffer  and  planter  of  all 
manner  of  rare  fruits,  dwelling  in  a  small  village  neere  London,  called  Twick- 
nam ;  and  also  in  the  ground  of  an  excellent  graffer  and  painfull  planter,  Mr. 
Henry  Banbury,  of  Touthill  Street,  neere  Westminster ;  and  likewise  in  the 
ground  of  a  diligent  and  most  affectionate  lover  of  plants,  Mr.  Warner,  neere 
Horseydowne,  by  London ;  and  in  divers  other  grounds  about  London."  To 
this,  Johnson,  in  his  improved  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  in  1596,  adds : 
"  Most  of  the  best  peares  are  at  this  day  to  be  had  with  Mr.  John  Miller,  in 
Old  Street,  in  whose  nursery  are  to  be  found  the  choisest  fruits  this  kingdome 
yeelds."  (John.  Ger.,  p.  1458.)  The  number  of  cultivated  varieties  known 
in  Philip  Miller's  time  amounted  to  above  250,  from  which  he  selects  70  or 
80  as  the  best ;  and  Du  Hamel  enumerates  1 1 9,  to  which  he  says  30  or  40  more 
indifferent  sorts  may  be  added.  The  number  has  been  constantly  increasing, 
both  in  France  and  England ;  and  a  great  accession  has  been  made  to  the 
number  of  the  best  sorts,  from  Belgium,  in  consequence  of  many  thousand  seed- 
lings having  been  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Louvain,  and  other  amateurs  of 
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that  country.  All  those  have  been  collected  by  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Braddirk,  and  some  other  persons;  and  most  of  them  have  been 
proved  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden:  a  Herculean  task,  which  has 
been  commenced  on  sound  principles,  judiciously  pursued,  and  successfully 
accomplished ;  and  the  credit  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Sabine.  The  number  of 
names  of  pears  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Catalogue,  published  in 
1831,  exclusive  of  synonymes,  is  677 ;  which  number  maybe  considered  as 
including  all  the  best  sorts  then  known,  but  to  which  additions  are  making 
annually.  For  selections  of  these  sorts  suited  to  the  various  purposes  of 
fruit-growers,  we  refer  to  the  Gardener's  J\Ia<ffizine,  vol.  xi.  p.  34-. ;  to  the  Fu- 
(•//c/ojxrdifi  of  Gardening,  edit.  1835,  §  4840.;  and  to  the  lists  of  pear  trees  in 
our  Suburban  Gardener. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  wild  pear  is  heavy,  strong,  compact, 
of  a  fine  grain,  and  slightly  tinged  with  red.  It  weighs,  green,  79  Ib.  5  oz.  per 
cubic  foot  ;  and,  when  dry,  from  49  Ib.  to  53  Ib.  This  wood,  in  common 
with  that  of  all  the  72osaceae,  is  liable  to  have  its  natural  colour  changed  by 
steeping  it  in  water ;  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  when  it  is  intended 
for  particular  purposes.  It  is  readily  stained  black,  and  then  so  closely  resem- 
bles ebony  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  According  to  Du  Hamel, 
it  is,  next  to  the  true  service  (P.  /Sorbus  domestica),  the  best  wood  that  can 
be  employed  by  wood  engravers ;  which  use  Gerard  also  seems  to  hint  at  when 
he  says  it  "  likewise  serveth  to  be  cut  into  many  kindes  of  moulds ;  not  only 
such  prints  as  these  figures  are  made  of,  but  also  many  sorts  of  pretty  toies, 
for  coifes,  brest-plates,  and  such  like,  vsed  among  our  English  gentlewomen." 
(p.  1459.)  For  the  wood  engraver,  however,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  box  ; 
though  it  is  allowed  to  be  very  hard  and  homogeneous,  and  yet  easy  to  cut, 
and,  when  perfectly  dry,  not  liable  either  to  crack,  or  to  warp.  For  coarse 
engravings  on  wood,  such  as  large  plans,  &c.,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
succeed  perfectly.  When  it  can  be  obtained,  it  is  much  used  by  turners  and 
pattern  makers;  also  for  joiners'  tools,  and  to  make  various  articles  which  are 
dyed  black  in  imitation  of  ebony.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  pear  is  excellent, 
producing  a  vivid  and  durable  flame,  accompanied  by  intense  heat.  It  also 
makes  excellent  charcoal.  The  leaves,  according  to  Withering,  afford  a  yellow 
dye,  and  may  be  used  to  give  a  green  to  blue  cloths. 

The  great  use  of  the  pear  tree,  however,  is  as  a  fruit  tree.  The  fruit  is  used 
in  the  dessert,  and  for  stewing  and  preserving.  It  is  also  occasionally  used  in 
tarts,  though  very  inferior  for  this  purpose  to  apples.  In  France  and  Belgium, 
the  fruit  is  very  generally  dried  in  ovens,  in  which  state  it  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  will  keep  a  year.  It  is  also  dried  in 
this  manner  in  Russia ;  and,  when  stewed,  is  excellent,  either  as  a  substitute  for 
pies  and  puddings,  or  as  forming  part  of  the  dessert.  Pears  are  dried  in 
France  in  two  ways :  one,  for  family  use,  by  putting  them,  without  their  being 
pared,  into  an  oven,  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  either  on  the  bricks,  or  on 
raised  frames  of  tin  or  boards.  The  pears  are  put  in  two,  three,  and  some- 
times even  four  times,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  the  degree  of  heat  that 
there  is  in  the  oven.  The  only  things  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  are,  to 
take  care  that  the  oven  is  not  so  hot  as  to  burn  the  pears,  and  that  they  are 
not  left  in  so  long  as  to  make  them  hard.  Melting  sugary  pears,  of  the 
middle  size,  are  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  and,  when  properly  prepared,  they 
may  be  kept  in  bags,  in  a  dry  place,  for  several  years.  The  second  mode  is 
that  used  for  preparing  the  pears  sold  in  boxes  at  the  grocers'  shops;  and 
rather  small  pears  are  considered  best.  They  must  be  gathered  before  they 
are  quite  ripe,  and  care  taken  to  preserve  the  stalk.  They  are  then  parboiled 
in  very  little  water,  peeled,  and  placed  on  dishes  with  the  stalks  uppermost. 
In  this  state  a  kind  of  syrup  runs  from  them,  which  must  be  carefully  poured 
off,  and  set  on  one  side.  They  are  next  placed  on  raised  frames,  and  put  into 
an  oven  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  or  heated  to  a  similar  degree,  and  left 
there  12  hours;  after  which  they  are  taken  out  and  steeped  in  the  syrup, 
which  has  been  sweetened  with  sugar,  to  which  have  been  added  a  little  cinna- 
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raon  and  mace,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  best  brandy.  The  pears,  when 
taken  out  of  the  syrup,  are  again  placed  in  the  oven,  which  should  not  be 
made  quite  so  hot  as  it  was  the  first  time.  The  operations  of  alternately 
steeping  and  drying  are  repeated  three  times,  and  are  finished  bv  putting  the 
pears,  for  the  fourth  time,  in  the  oven,  and  leaving  them  there'  till  they  are 
quite  dry ;  when,  if  they  have  been  properly  treated,  they  will  be  of  a  clear 
pale  brown,  with  fine  and  half-transparent  flesh.  They  are  then  arranged  in 
boxes  garnished  with  white  paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  or  offered  for  sale. 
They  will  remain  good  for  three  years,  but  are  considered  best  the  first  year. 
(Nouv.  Cours  d'Agr.,  vol.  xii.  p.  146.) 

Perry  is  also  made  from  pears,  for  which  purpose  the  pear  tree  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire; 
and  it  is  also  so  employed  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Germany.  The 
sorts  used  for  making  perry  are  such  as  have  an  austere  juice ;  such  as  the 
squash,  the  Oldfield,  the  Barland,  the  huff-cap,  the  sack  pear,  the  red  pear, 
and  the  Longland,  which  last,  though  considered  inferior  to  the  others,  is  the 
pear  most  generally  in  use.  (Herefordshire  Report,  p.  78.)  Perry  is  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  cider,  see  p.  894.  The  pear  trees  for  producing  the  fruit 
should  be  planted  in  rows,  not  less  than  18  yards  asunder,  to  allow  the  air 
to  have  free  access  to  the  trees.  The  pears  should  be  gathered  before  they 
begin  to  fall ;  and  they  should  be  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  Perry  will  not 
always  be  so  clear,  when  racked  off,  as  cider ;  but  it  may  be  fined  in  the  usual 
manner  by  isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of  1^  oz.  or  2  oz.  to  a  cask  of  1 10  gal- 
lons. Every  tree  when  full  grown,  and  in  good  soil,  will  produce  about  20 
gallons  of  perry  a  year,  and  some  in  Herefordshire  have  yielded  a  hogshead 
in  one  season.  An  acre  of  land  is  generally  planted  with  30  pear  trees,  and 
the  produce  in  most  cases,  and  with  similar  advantages  of  soil  and  situ- 
ation, is  found  to  be  one  third  more  than  that  of  an  orchard  planted  with 
apple  trees.  Pears,  by  the  Romans,  were  considered  as  an  antidote  to 
the  effect  of  poisonous  mushrooms ;  and  to  this  day  perry  is  said  to  be  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  taken  after  a  surfeit  of  that  vegetable.  In  England,  an 
agreeable  wine  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  pears  with  crab  apples  ;  and  the  same 
thing  is  done  in  France,  where  it  is  called  piquette,  and  is  used  by  the  country 
people  as  a  substitute  for  wine  when  the  vintage  has  been  unfavourable. 

Soil  and  Situation.  It  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  be  dry;  and,  where 
the  tree  is  intended  to  grow  large,  and  be  productive,  it  ought  to  be  deep  and 
good.  In  respect  to  situation,  where  the  pear  tree  is  grown  for  its  timber, 
or  its  effect  in  landscape  scenery,  it  may  either  be  planted  at  regular  distances, 
as  in  an  orchard,  in  lines  in  a  hedgerow,,  or  in  scattered  groups.  There  are 
few  trees  better  adapted  for  being  grown  in  hedgerows  than  the  fastigiate- 
growing  varieties  of  pear,  because  their  roots  descend  perpendicularly,  and 
can,  therefore,  never  interfere  with  the  plough ;  and  the  heads,  whether  fasti- 
giate  or  spreading,  it  is  known  from  experience,  do  very  little  injury  to 
pasture.  If,  therefore,  fastigiate-growing  trees,  producing  excellent  sorts 
of  fruit,  were  planted  in  all  hedges,  a  very  great  benefit  would  result  to  the 
proprietors  and  to  the  public ;  and  that  such  will  be  the  case  we  have  little 
doubt,  when  once  it  is  more  generally  known  that  the  trees  producing  the 
exquisitely  flavoured  new  kinds,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
now  to  be  procured  in  most  nurseries,  are  as  hardy  and  as  prolific  as  those 
producing  the  "  choke  peares"  of  Gerard,  or  the  commonest  sorts  brought  to 
market  at  the  present  day :  sorts  that  the  late  eminent  fruiterer,  Mr.  Grange, 
used  to  observe,  were  such  "  as  no  gentleman  would  eat."  \Ve  wish  we 
could  strongly  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  this  most  important  fact ; 
viz.  that  the  very  best  kinds  of  pears  might  be  produced  with  the  very  same 
trouble  and  expense  as  are  now  employed  to  produce  some  of  the  most  in- 
ferior description  ;  and  that  the  quality  of  the  timber,  and  the  effect  of  the 
tree  in  landscape,  may  be  as  good  in  a  tree  producing  a  fine-flavoured,  juicy, 
melting  fruit,  as  in  one  producing  fruit  that  is  dry,  hard,  and  gritty,  or  flavour- 
less and  mealy. 

Propagation  and  Culture,     The  wild  pear  is  continued  by  seed ;  and  the 
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varieties  cultivated  for  their  fruit  are  budded  or  grafted  on  stocks  of  different 
kinds.  For  the  poorer  soils,  and  exposed  situations,  stocks  of  the  wild  pear 
of  the  given  locality  must,  doubtless,  be  the  best,  because  they  must  be 
the  hardiest :  but  it  is  found  from  experience,  and  it  is  consistent  with  phy- 
siological principles,  that,  on  good  soils,  or  where  the  pear  is  to  be  cultivated 
entirely  as  a  fruit  tree,  both  the  tree  and  the  fruit  will  grow  larger  when  the 
stock  is  a  seedling  pear  of  some  vigorous-growing  variety.  (See  Bosc  in 
-V.  ( 'ours  cTAgri.,  and  Baudril.  in  Diet,  dcs  Eauxy  &c.)  Such  stocks,  it  has 
also  been  found  by  the  French  gardeners,  throw  the  scions  sooner  into 
bearing  than  wild  stocks ;  though  it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  trees 
will  not  prove  quite  so  durable.  When  dwarf  trees  are  required,  the  pear  is 
grafted  on  the  quince,  the  medlar,  or  the  thorn ;  or  on  the  mountain  ash,  or 
some  other  species  of  56rbtis.  It  grows  remarkably  well  on  the  common 
hawthorn;  though,  unless  the  graft  be  made  under  ground,  it  does  not  form  a 
very  safe  and  durable  tree ;  because,  as  the  scion  increases  faster  in  diameter 
than  the  stock,  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  off.  When  the  graft,  however,  is 
made  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  immediately  under  the  surface, 
the  root  swells  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  scion,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  tree  being  blown  down,  or  of  its  not  being  sufficiently  long- 
lived.  In  the  Fountain  Bridge  Nursery,  near  Edinburgh,  which  was  occupied, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Gordon,  the  author  of  the  Gardener's 
Dictionary,  there  were  standards,  in  1806,  with  trunks  above  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  heads  in  proportion.  These,  judging  from  the  suckers  that  used  to 
rise  up  in  the  ground  round  the  base  of  their  trunks,  were  all  grafted  on  the 
common  thorn.  Where  hawthorn  hedges  are  planted  on  good  soils,  and 
grow  vigorously,  we  would  recommend,  when  the  hedge,  in  the  routine 
course  of  management,  is  cut  over  by  the  ground,  grafting  a  stump,  or  root, 
with  a  pear  scion  at  every  20  ft.  In  this  case,  supposing  the  stock  to  be  five 
or  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  scion,  the  single  shoot  of  pear  produced  the 
first  year  by  the  scion  would  be  such  as  entirely  to  overtop  the  numerous 
shoots  of  the  same  year  produced  by  the  adjoining  thorn  stumps  ;  and, 
by  careful  removal  of  suckers,  and  training  for  a  year  or  two,  the  hedge 
would  soon  be  furnished  with  handsome  vigorous  standard  pear  trees.  This 
we  conceive  to  be  the  only  practical  mode  of  introducing  standard  pear  trees 
into  a  hedge  already  some  years  planted;  but  when,  on  planting  a  hedge, 
it  is  determined  to  have  standard  pear  trees  in  it,  we  would  recom- 
mend standards  on  wild  pear  stocks  to  be  procured  from  the  nursery,  and 
planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  hedge  plants.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
accomplishing,  with  success,  the  introduction  of  young  trees  among  old 
established  trees,  either  in  a  close  hedge,  or  in  a  close  wood.  In  France, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England,  wild  pear  trees  and  crabs  rise  up  accidentally 
in  the  seed-beds  of  hawthorns,  in  the  nurseries;  and  are,  consequently,  planteo1 
out  with  the  thorns  in  the  hedgerows,  where  they  become  trees,  and  produce 
fruit;  from  which  source  some  good  new  varieties  have  been  obtained  in 
both  countries.  This  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  planting  pear  and  crab 
stocks  in  a  hedge  along  with  hawthorn  plants,  in  a  regular  and  systematic 
manner ;  and  grafting  or  budding  these  with  suitable  varieties,  when  they 
have  attained  sufficient  height  for  becoming  standards.  This,  though  not 
the  most  rapid  mode,  is  yet  by  far  the  most  economical,  of  introducing  fruit 
trees  in  hedgerows.  We  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  those  who 
are  favourable  to  our  views  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  fruit  trees  in 
hedges,  to  introduce  into  every  newly  planted  hedge  a  stock,  either  of  pear, 
apple,  cherry,  or  plum,  at  every  20  ft.,  30  ft.,  or  40  ft.  distance,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  to  cause  these  to  be  trained  up  with  single  stems,  and 
grafted  or  budded  when  of  the  proper  height.  Even  if  these  plants  were  not 
trained  up  to  single  stems,  or  grafted,  they  could  never  do  any  harm  to  the 
hedge ;  because  it  is  well  known,  that  very  good  hedges  have  been  formed  of 
crabs,  wild  pears,  and  wild  plums  or  damsons.  The  oldest  British  writers  on 
husbandry,  such  as  Standish,  Tusser,  &c.,  have  recommended  this  practice ; 
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and  the  objection  made  now  to  it  by  proprietors  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
former  days.  "  The  poore  will  breake  downe  our  hedges,  and  wee  shall 
haue  the  least  part  of  the  fruit ;"  but,  notwithstanding  this  fear,  we  repeat,  with 
Gerard,  whose  words  we  have  above  quoted,  "  Forward,  in  the  name  of  God, 
grafte,  set,  plant,  and  nourish  up  trees  in  euery  corner  of  your  ground  :  the 
labour  is  small,  the  cost  is  nothing ;  the  commodity  is  great :  your  selues  shal . 
haue  plenty ;  the  poof  e  shall  haue  somewhat  in  time  of  want  to  relieve  their 
necessity  ;  and  God  shall  reward  your  good  mindes  and  diligence."  (Herbal, 
p.  14-59.)  In  the  autumn  of  1828,  when  in  the  south  of  Germany,  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  lines  of  fruit  trees  which  bordered 
all  the  public  roads ;  the  apples  and  pears  having  their  branches  bent  to  the 
ground  with  fruit.  On  our  return,  we  published  the  following  observations  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  which  were  met  by  exactly  the  same  objections 
from  our  correspondents  as  those  stated  by  Gerard  to  have  been  urged  in  his 
time,  nearly  300  years  ago :  —  "  The  common  objection  to  planting  fruit  trees 
in  hedges  is,  that  depredations  would  be  made  on  them  by  the  poor ;  but  it 
is  to  avoid  such  depredations  on  the  fruit  trees  of  the  rich,  and  to  assist  in 
humanising  and  rendering  better  and  happier  the  poor,  that  we  are  desirous 
of  introducing  fruit  trees  every  where.  If  the  poor  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  rendered  what  the  poor  are  in  Wurtemburg  and  Baden,  fruit  trees  here 
would  be  as  safe  as  they  are  there.  If  apples  and  pears  were  as  commonly 
grown  as  potatoes  and  turnips,  depredations  would  not  be  more  frequently 
committed  on  the  one  kind  of  crop  than  on  the  other.  The  cherry  and 
the  pear  are  particularly  eligible  as  hedgerow  fruit  trees,  and  would  supply 
kirschewasser  (see  p.  697.)  and  perry ;  and  entire  hedges  might  be  made  of 
many  sorts  of  plums  and  apples,  for  plum  brandy  (see  p.  690.)  and  cider, 
besides  the  common  culinary  purpos.es  of  the  fruit."  (Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  v. 
p.  115.) 

A  valuable  application  of 
the  new  sorts  of  pears  is,  to 
insert  scions  of  them  on  old 
pear  trees  of  inferior  sorts, 
after  heading  the  latter  down. 
As  grafts  can  readily  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Horticultural 
Societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, by  all  who  are  fellows 
of  these  societies,  for  the 
trouble  of  asking;  and,  by 
those  who  are  not  fellows 
of  any  society,  for  a  mere 
trifle,  from  the  nurserymen ; 
there  can  be  no  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  not  performing  this 
important  operation  whenever 
an  opportunity  is  afforded.  It  may  be  alleged  by  some,  that  nurserymen  will 
not  sell  grafts  or  scions ;  but,  if  any  refuse  to  do  this,  all  that  is  requisite  is, 
to  purchase  a  plant  from  them,  and  cut  the  shoots  offit,  treating  these  shoots 
as  scions  for  budding  or  grafting  are  usually  treated.  If  the  plant  is  pur- 
chased in  the  summer,  in  time  for  budding  from  its  shoots,  an  arrangement 
may  be  made  with  the  nurseryman  for  letting  it  stand  in  the  nursery  till  the 
drawing  season,  in  the  autumn ;  when  it  will  most  likely  have  made  a  second 
series  of  shoots,  which  may  be  either  cut  off  for  grafting;  or  the  plant  maybe 
removed,  and  serve  as  a  tree.  We  mention  this,  to  show  that  no  nurseryman 
has  anything  to  gain  by  refusing  to  sell  grafts,  either  of  fruit  trees,  or  of  any 
other  tree.  Some  very  interesting  experiments  on  grafting  cankered  pear 
trees  with  new  vigorous-growing  Flemish  sorts  will  be  found  detailed  In 
Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  trees  in  such  a  diseased  state  that  their  trunks  were  eaten  through 
in  every  direction  by  an  insect  in  the  larva  state  (probably  the  7)6rcus 
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parallelopipedns  Stephens,  or  lesser  stag  beetle,  Jig,  635. ;  in  which  a  is  the 
inale,  A  the  female,  and  c  the  larva),  were,  when  grafted,  so  completely  re- 
stored to  vigour  as  to  stop  the  ravages  of  this  destructive  insect.  As  the 
pear  grafts  readily  on  the  different  species  of  .S'orbus,  whenever  these  trees 
abound  in  woods,  they  may  be  changed  into  the  finest  sorts  of  French  and 
Flemish  pears,  by  the  simple  process  we  have  been  recommending. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  Insects,  <$-c.  The  pear,  as  a  standard  tree,  is  not  liable 
to  have  its  branches  broken  off"  or  disfigured  by  the  wind;  nor  is  it  nearly  so 
liable  to  canker  as  the  apple  tree.  It  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  but 
certainly  not  so  much  so  in  fields  as  in  gardens,  and  perhaps  no  where  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  other  edible  fruit-bearing  J?osaceae.  On  a  large  scale,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  cure  worth  attempting  for  insects  or  mildew  on  the  leaves  ;  but 
shallow  planting,  surface  manuring,  and  regrafting,  are  excellent  preventives 
ami  correctives  for  these  and  all  other  evils  to  which  the  pear,  and  all  other 
flosaceae,  are  liable.  The  larva  of  the  Zeuzera  ae'sculi  Lot.,  the  Wood  Leo- 
pard Moth,  (fg.  636. ;  in  which  b  is  the  larva,  and  a  three  of  its  spiracles  or 
breathing  apertures,)  lives  upon  the  wood  of  the  pear,  as  well  as  on  that 


of  the  apple,  service,  quince,  and  probably  of  all  the  -ffosaceae ;  as  it  is  known 
to  do  on  the  horsechestnut,  lime,  walnut,  beech,  birch,  and  oak.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  this  insect  commits  its  ravages,  by 
inspecting  Jig.  637.,  which  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 


637 


pear  tree,  to  a  scale  of  3£  in.  to  a  foot.  The  egg  of  the  insect  having  been  laid 
on  or  in  the  bark,  the  young  larva  appears  to  have  entered  by  forming  a  small 
hole  at  «,  and  to  have  taken  a  downward  direction  in  the  soft  wood;  as  the 
cavity  was  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  sunk  into  the  wood  till  reaching 
b,  where  it  was  rather  more  than  three  eighths,  and  was,  when  the  section  was 
made,  partly  filled  with  the  excrements  of  the  larva.  At  r,  the  cavity  begins 
gradually  to  approach  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  take  a  regular  shape,  and 
continues  at  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  as  far  as  d  ;  the  distance  from  b  to 
d  being  I  I  .J.  in. ;  and  the  distance  from  d  to  the  circumference  of  the  tree  IA  in., 
as  shown  by  the  transverse  section  at/  The  larva  of  this  insect  is  of  a  deep 
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yellow,  dotted  with  black,  and  it  has  a  black  head  and  tail,  and  very  powerful 
jaws.  It  is  believed  that  it  remains  at  least  two  years  in  the  larva  state ;  a 
month  and  a  few  days  in  the  pupa  state ;  and  two  months  or  more  as  a  per- 
fect insect  or  imago.  Some  exceedingly  interesting  information  respecting 
this  insect  will  be  found  in  the  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  vol.ii.  p.  66.  and  291.,  and 
also  in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  ^Ecfdium  cancellatum  Soiverb.  is  a  fungus 
that  originates  in  the  leaves  of  pear  trees ;  and  in  moist  seasons,  and  in  close 
situations,  it  sometimes  appears  to  a  great  extent,  occasioning  a  premature 
falling  of  the  leaves.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy,  but  that  of  increasing  the 
airiness  of  the  situation,  and  this  may  always  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  by 
thinning  out  the  branches  of  the  tree.  An  engraving  of  this  fungus,  which  is 
commonly  called  the  blight,  together  with  some  interesting  remarks  on  it,  will 
be  found  in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  32,  33. 

Statistics.  The  oldest  pear  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Twickenham,  where  they 
may  be  seen  from  50  ft.  to  fiO  ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
were  from  the  nursery  of  Gerard's  "  curious  and  cunning  graffer,  Master  Richard  Pointer,"  whose  real 
name  was  Corbett,  and  who  was  father  to  Bishop  Corbett,  the  poet.  (See  Encyc.  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835, 
§  1307.)  In  the  Fulham  Nursery,  there  is  a  seedling  pear,  50  years  planted,  which  is  60  ft.  high. 
In  Nottinghamshire,  at  Old  Baseford,  there  is  a  pear  tree  of  the  kind  known  as  the  brown  domi. 
nion,  which,  in  1826,  was  upwards  of  a  century  old.  It  is  40  ft.  high,  with  a  head  54  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  a  trunk  2  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter.  From  1806  to  1826,  the  produce  of  this  tree,  on  an  average,  was 
50  pecks  of  pears  a  year.  In  the  year  1823,  it  bore  107  pecks,  each  peck  containing  420  pears;  and 
in  1826  it  produced  100  pecks  of  279  pears  each  ;  which,  when  gathered,  weighed  201bs.  each  peck ; 
making  a  total  of  a  ton  weight  of  pears  in  one  year.  As  the  tree  grows  older,  the  fruit  becomes 
larger  and  finer;  so  that  it  requires  more  than  100  pears  less  to  fill  the  peck  now,  than  it  did  26 
years  ago.  This  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  field  in  which  the 
tree  stands  being  frequently  top-dressed  with  manure.  In  Herefordshire,  "  A  very  extraordinary 
tree,  growing  on  the  glebe  land  of  the  parish  of  Hom-Lacey,  has  more  than  once  filled  15  hogsheads 
of  peny  in  the  same  year.  When  the  branches  of  this  tree  in  its  original  state  became  long  and 
heavy,  their  extreme  ends  successively  fell  to  the  ground,  and,  taking  fresh  roots  at  the  several  parts 
where  they  touched  it,  each  branch  became  as  a  new  tree,  and  in  its  turn  produced  others  in  the  same 
way.  Nearly  half  an  acre  of  land  remains  thus  covered  at  the  present  time  [1805.]  Some  of  the 
branches  have  fallen  over  the  hedge  into  an  adjoining  meadow,  and  little  difficulty  would  be  found 
in  extending  its  progress."  (Rep.)  Being  anxious  to  know  the  present  state  of  this  celebrated  tree, 
we  wrote  to  a  highly  valued  friend,  residing  at  Hereford,  respecting  it,  and  we  have  been  favoured 
with  the  following  reply  : — I  have  been  this  morning  to  see  the  far-famed  pear  tree.  It  once  covered 
an  acre  of  land,  and  would  have  extended  much  further  had  nature  been  left  to  her  own  operations. 
It  is  now  not  a  quarter  the  size  it  once  boasted  ;  but  it  looks  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  when  I  saw  it, 
it  was  covered  with  luxuriant  blossoms.  The  original  trunk  is  still  remaining ;  and  there  are 
young  shoots  which  are  only  yet  approaching  the  ground,  but  which  seem  nearly  ready  to  take 
root  in  it  The  tree  would  completely  have  covered  the  vicarage  garden  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  remain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  its  greatest  perfection  about  1776  or  1777.  There  is 
another  tree  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hereford,  May  18.  1836  "  In  Scotland, 
there  are  several  large  pear  trees.  Near  Edinburgh,  at  Restalrig,  in  a  garden  adjacent  to  what  was  the 
house  of  Albert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  who  was  attainted  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  (of  Scotland,  and  the 
First  of  England),  and  which  was  probably  planted  before  his  forfeiture,  the  tree,  at  2J  ft.  from  the 
ground,  girts  12ft.  It  is  of  the  kind  called  the  golden  knap,  which,  in  Scotland,  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  best  kind  of  tree  to  plant,  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  timber.  Dr.  Neill  has  men- 
tioned a  number  of  very  old  pear  trees,  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  and  in 
fields  which  are  known  to  have  been  formerly  the  gardens  of  religious  houses  in  Scotland,  which  were 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  Such  trees  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  health,  and  are  abundant 
bearers ;  and  as  some  of  them  must  have  been  planted  when  the  abbeys  were  built,  they  are.  pro- 
bably,  from  500  to  600  years  old. 

*t  2.  P.  (c.)  SALVIFOVLIA  Dec.     The  Sage-leaved,  or  Aurelian,  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  531.,  in  a  note;  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  622. 
Synonyme.    Poirier  Sauger  D'Ourch  in  Bibl.  Phys.  Econ.,  Mai,  1817,  p.  299. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  thick.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  tomentose  all  over  when  young ;  when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  upper 
surface.  Fruit  thick,  long,  fit  for  making  perry.  Wild  and  cultivated 
about  Aurelia,  in  France.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  Introduced  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1826  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  wild  pear. 

*  3.  P.  (c.)  NIVAVLIS  Lin.  fit.      The  snowy-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  253. ;  Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  t  107.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  634.  ;    Don's  Mill., 

2.  P  623. 
Sngraving.    Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  1. 107. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oval,  entire,  obtuse,  white  and  silky  beneath.  Co- 
rymbs terminal.  Fruit  globose,  very  acid,  except  when  ripe  and  beginning 
to  decay,  when  it  becomes  very  sweet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634-.)  A  native 
of  the  Alps  of  Austria,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  10ft.  or  12ft.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  1826,  or  before; 
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and  is  already  15ft.  high,  forming  a  very  handsome  white-foliaged  tree; 
though,  as  we  think,  decidedly  only  a  variety,  or  race,  of  the  common  wild 
pear.  There  are  very  handsome  small  trees  of  this  sort,  besides  those  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Bagshot  in  Surrey,  and  at  Grimston 
in  Yorkshire ;  some  of  which,  in  both  places,  are  20  ft.  high,  and  are  very 
prolific  in  flowers  and  small  green  fruit. 

2  4.  P.  (c.)  SINAVICA  Thouin.     The  Mount  Sinai  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.    Thouin  Mem.  Mus.,  1.  170.  t  9. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 
Syn<>ny>n<-s.     P.  Sinai  Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  144.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  57. ;  P.  persica  Pers.  Syn.,  2  p.  40.  ; 

the  Mount  Sinai  Medlar. 
Engravings.     Mem.  Mus.,  1.  t.  9. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t  57. ;  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  49. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Very  much  branched,  and  spreading.  Buds  whitishly  pu- 
bescent. Leaves  ovate-oblong,  subacute,  very  minutely  crenated,  whitishly 
pubescent  beneath ;  above  glabrous,  and  almost  shining,  falling  off  late. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  Mount  Sinai,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  the  Paris  Garden  early  in  the  present  century,  and  introduced  into 
England  in  1820.  It  so  closely  resembles  the  preceding  sort,  as  hardly  to 
be  distinguishable  from  it ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  seeds  of  either,  if 
sowed  to  a  considerable  extent,  would  produce  plants  of  both  kinds. 

%  5.  P.  (c.)  SALICIFOVLIA  L.      The  Willow-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  Suppl,  255. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 
Engravings.     PalL  Itin.,  3.  p.  374.  t.  N.  f.  3.  ;  Fl.  Ross.,  1. 1 9. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Buds  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute, 
entire,  hoary,  particularly  upon  the  under  surface.  The  disk  three 
times  as  long  as  the  petiole.  Flowers  upon  short  pedicels,  disposed  in 
corymbs,  a  few  in  a  corymb.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  Siberia, 
common  in  the  deserts  between  the  rivers  Cuma  and  Terec ;  and  found, 
also,  on  Caucasus,  and  in  Persia,  generally  accompanied  by  C.  Oxyacantha 
and  Prunus  spinosa.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1780;  and  forms 
a  very  distinct  variety ;  attaining  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  There  are 
fine  trees  of  this  sort,  20  ft.  high,  at  White  Knights. 

2  6.  P.  (c.)  £L^AGNiFOvLiA  Pall.     The  Oleaster-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.     Pall.  Nov.  Act  Petr.,  7.  1789,  p.  355.  7. ;  Steud.  Norn.  Bot;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 
Synonymc.    P.  orientalis  Horn.  Suppl.,  52.,  from  the  synonyme  of  Tournefort  cited. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  tomentose  on  both 
surfaces.  The  disk  scarcely  longer  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  in  corymbs. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  the  woods  of  Iberia,  Tauria,  and 
Caucasus ;  and  so  closely  resembling  the  preceding  sort,  as,  in  our  opinion, 
'not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  by  any  permanent  marks.  Introduced  in 
1800  ;  and  to  be  found  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  White 
Knights. 

¥  7.  P.  (c.)  ^MYGDALIFO'RMIS  V\l.    The  Almond-shaped  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.    VilL  Cat  Stra«b.,  322.;  Dec.  Suppl.,  531. ;  Dec.   Prod.,  2.  p.  6.34. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

p.  622. 
Synonymes.    P.  sylvestris  Magnol  Bot.,  215. ;  P.  salicifulia  Lois.  Not.,  79. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Spiny.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  entire  ; 
tomentose  all  over  when  young ;  when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  disk  six  times  longer  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  634.)  Wild  in  rough  places  in  France,  in  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and 
Languedoc;  and  very  closely  resembling  the  preceding  sorts.  It  was 
introduced  in  1810;  and  the  finest  plant  that  we  know  of  it,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  is  at  Kenwood;  where  it  is  22ft.  high,  with  a  very 
irregular  picturesque  head,  and  many  of  the  side  branches  sweeping  the 
ground.  In  May,  it  is  completely  covered  with  white  blossoms,  and  in 
autumn  with  small  green  fruit,  which  drop  off  with  the  first  severe  frost. 
t  8.  P.  SINE'NSIS  Lindl.  The  Chinese  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  6.  p.  396. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 

Synonymes.     Pyrus  commiinis  Lois.  Cochin.,  p.  321. ;  P.  sinica  Royle  Illustr.,  p.  207. ;  Ri  vulgo  Nas, 

Japanese,  Ktempf.  Amcen.,  fasc.  804. ;  the  Sandy  Pear,  Snow  Pear,  Sand  Pear ;  Sha  lee,  Chinese. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1148.  ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  II. 
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Spec,  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  cordate,  apiculated,  shining,  serrated,  and,  when  young, 
pubescent  beneath.  Peduncles  corymbose.  Calyx  glabrous  inside.  Fruit 
warted  and  bony.  (Doft'f  Mi//.,  ii.  p.  622.)  The  flowers  are  white,  slightly 
tinted  with  pink  ;  and  they  appear  in  April  and  May.  It  was  introduced  in 
1820.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  China  and  Cochin-China  ;  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  15ft.  or  20ft.  In  the  Botanical  Register,  Dr.  Lindley  observes 
that  P.  sinensis  differs  from  the  common  pear  in  having  longer  and  greenish 
branches,  and  larger,  more  lucid,  and  almost  evergreen  leaves;  insipid, 
apple-shaped,  warted,  very  gritty  fruit ;  and  a  calyx,  the  inside  of  which  is 
destitute  of  the  down  that  is  found  on  all  the  varieties  of  the  European 
pear.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  it  is  ornamental;  but  it  is  worthless 
as  a  fruit  tree.  {Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1248.)  The  tree  vegetates  very  early  in  spring; 
when  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  deep  rich  brown  of  its  young  leaves  and 
shoots.  {Hort.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.  p.  397.)  Royle  says,  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
pear  known  in  the  gardens  of  India,  into  which  it  was  introduced  from 
China ;  and  that  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  English  baking  pear  than  any 
other.  {Illust.,  p.  206.) 

2  9.  P.  BOLLWYLLERIAVNA  Dec.      The  Bollwyller  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.     Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Suppl.,  p.  530. ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  191. ;  Don's  Mill., 

2.  p.  522. 

Synonymes.    P.  bollwylleriana  J.  Bauh.  Hist.,  1.  p.  59.  ic. ;  P.  Pollveria  Lin.  Mant.,  234. ;  P.  auricu- 
'  ir-.ris  Knoop.  Pomol.,  2.  p.  38.  t.  4.,  according  to  Reichenbach. 
Engravings.    J.  Bauh.  Hist.,  ic. ;  Knoop.  Pomol.,  2.  p.  38.  t.  4.,  according  to  Reichenbach ;  N.  Du 

Ham.,  6.  t.  58. ;  and  our  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Buds  downy.  Leaves  ovate,  coarsely  serrated,  tomen- 
tose  beneath.  Flowers  many  in  a  corymb.  Fruit  top-shaped,  small, 
yellowish  within.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  Cultivated  in  the  Bollwyller 
Gardens,  from  the  time  of  J.  Bauhin ;  and,  according  to  Du  Hamel, 
named  either  from  the  village  of  Bollwyller,  in  Alsace,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  it  was  found  in  a  hedge,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Lippold ;  or  after  a  baron  of  that  name,  in  whose  garden  it  was  first 
cultivated.  It  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  with  large  rough  leaves,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  apple.  The  fruit  is  turbinate, 
small,  orange  yellow,  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  tree  produces  fewer  branches 
than  any  other  species  or  variety  of  pear ;  and  these  branches  are  upright, 
thick,  and  rigid.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1786,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  Graeffer,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  at  Croom,  and  after- 
wards to  the  King  of  Naples.  There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  species  at  Ken- 
wood, 26ft.  high  ;  another,  of  the  same  height,  at  White  Knights  ;  and  one 
in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  34  ft.  high. 

¥  10.  P.  CRENA'TA  Don.     The  notched-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.     D.  Don.  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  237. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  634. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1655. ;  and  our  figs.  638,  639. 

Spec.  Char.,Sfc.  Branchlets  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  oval,  acute,  crenated; 
glabrous  above ;  whitely  tomentose  beneath  when  young.  Petioles  long. 

Corymbs  simple,  and 
638    .a^lSSlv    ^*  woolly.  Sepals  ovate, 

subacute.  (Dec.^Prod. 

ii.  p.  634.)    A  native 

of  Suembu,in  Upper 

Nepal.;     and   found 

from     an     elevation 

of   nearly    12,000ft. 

downward  to  9000 ft., 

and    lower.      Intro- 
duced into  Britain  in 

1820.    It  approaches  to  P.  bollwylleriana;  but  its  leaves  are  crenated,  and 
not  serrated ;  and  its  flowers  are  more  numerous.     The  fine  large  leaves 
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of  this  species  render  it  very  desirable  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Dr. 
Lindley,  after  describing  it,  says :  "  Nature  seems  to  have  intended  it  to 
brave  the  utmost  inclemency  of  climate ;  for,  in  its  own  country,  in  the 
earliest  spring,  the  leaves,  while  still  delicate  and  tender,  are  clothed  with 
a  thick  white  coating  of  wool ;  and  the  flowers  themselves  are  so  deeply 
immersed  in  an  ample  covering  of  the  same  material,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  even 
Tartarian  cold.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  extent  ofthedistributionof  the  plant 
descends  towards  the  plains,  or  as  the  season  of  warm  weather  advances,  it 
throws  off  its  fleecy  coat,  and  at  length  becomes  as  naked,  and  as  glittering 
with  green,  as  the  trees  which  have  never  had  such  rigour  to  endure.  In 
England,  it  scarcely  acquires  any  part  of  its  natural  woolliness,  but  is  as 
naked  as  our  common  beam  tree."  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1655.)  There  are  plants 
of  this  species  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  ;  but  their  general  appearance  seems  to  us 
much  more  like  that  of  an  yTria  than  of  a  Pyrus. 

¥  11.  P.  VARIOLO'SA  Wall.     The  variable-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.     Wall.  Cat.  680. ;  Don's  Mill ,  2.  p.  622. 
Synonyme.     P.  Pashia  Ham.  ex  Herb.  Lin.  Soc. 
Engraving.     Our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  crenated,  glabrous  in  the  adult 
state,  on  long  petioles ;  when  young,  clothed  with  yellowish  tomentum 
beneath.  Umbels  terminal.  Pedicels  and  calyxes  woolly.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  622.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon ;  where  it  is  said  by  Mr. 
Royle  to  grow  to  a  great  height.  It  produces  its  white  flowers,  slightly 
tinged  with  pink,  in  April  and  May  ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  pear-shaped 
fruit,  which  remain  on  the  tree  all  the  winter,  and  even  till  the  flowers  are 
produced  the  succeeding  season  ;  and  at  last  die  off  of  the  colour  of  a  ripe 
medlar.  It  was  introduced  in  1825,  or  earlier ;  and  a  plant,  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  ripened  fruit  in  1832-  According  to  Royle,  the  fruit  is  not  edible 
until  it  becomes  somewhat  decayed.  In  the  open  air,  in  mild  winters,  this 
species  is  subevergreen  ;  and,  against  a  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  it  is  completely  so.  It  forms  a  very  handsome  tree,  very  hardy, 
and  of  tolerably  rapid  growth,  which  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. 


App.  i.     Species  of  Vyrus  belonging  to  the  Section  Pyropliorum, 
and  not  yet  introduced. 

P.  cuneifolia  Gus.  PI.  Rar.,  p.  202.,  Don's  Mill.,  2  p.  622.,  is  a  native  of  Calabria,  on  hills ;  said  to 
be  allied  to  P.  parviflbra  Denf.,  and  P.  salicifblta  L. 

P.   iniri</ji'',r<i   Dcsf.  Cor.,  78.   t.58.  ;  P.  sylvestris  crctica    ('.  Bauh.   Pin.,  p.  !•;<).,  Don's  Mill.,  2. 
p.  i \-> ;).  ;  is  a  native  of  Candia,  with  red  flowers ;  and  is  said  to  grow  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high. 

P.  Mir/miixn  I3ii.sc  in  1'nir.  .SV//-/*/.,  *.  p.4;>2.,   Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  623.,  is  a  native  of  North  A 
with  globose  fruit,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft. 


America, 


P.  Indira  Colebr.  Wall.  PI.  Rar.  Asiat.,  2.  t.  172.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  622.,  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Silhet,  in  Bengal,  with  white  flowers,  fruit  about  the  size  of  the  wild  pear,  and  leaves  lobeu 
in  the  young  plants. 

§  ii.   Mdlus. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  5,  more  or  less  strictly  connate  at 
the  base.  Pome  mostly  globose,  depressed,  and  invariably  having  a  con- 
cavity at  its  base.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanded. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  This  section  includes  all  the  apples  and  crabs. 

±  12.  P.  MA'LUS  L.     The  common,  or  wild,  Apple  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  686. ;  Smith's  Eng.  Flora,  2.  p.  362. ;  Lindl.  Synop.,  2d  edit,  p.  105. ;  Dec 

Prod.  2.  p.  635. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  623. 
Xynonynics.  P.  AAilus  mitis  \\',iUr.  Sr/icti.,  p.  215.  ;  J/ulus  commiinis  Dec.  /•'/.  /•>.;  Pominier  com- 

mun,  /•'/-. ;  genuine  Apfclbauin,  Gcr. 
Engravtngt.  Our  plates  in  Vol.  II. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenated,  woolly  on  the  under  surface. 
Flowers  in  corymbs.  Tube  of  calyx  woolly.  Styles  glabrous.  Wild  in 
woods  and  way  sides  in  Europe.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  Cultivated  in 
gardens,  it  is  wholly,  or  conjointly  with  other  species  or  races,  the  parent 
of  innumerable  varieties,  termed,  generally,  in  England,  cultivated  apple 
trees;  and  in  France,  pommiers  doux,  or  pommiers  a  couteau.  We  adopt 
the  specific  name  -Malus,  to  indicate  what  may  be  called  the  actual  form, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  though  many  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are 
derived  not  only  from  the  wild  apple,  or  crab,  of  Europe,  but  from  the 
crabs  of  Siberia.  We  shall  designate  these  crabs  as  varieties  of  P.  Malus, 
and  afterwards  make  a  selection  from  the  cultivated  sorts,  of  such  as  we 
think  suitable  for  being  planted  for  their  timber,  or  as  ornamental  trees. 
We  are  aware  that  objections  may  be  taken  to  this  mode,  as  deviating  from 
the  arrangement  given  by  De  Candolle,  who  places  the  P.  acerba  as 
the  first,  and  P.  Malus,  as  the  second  species  of  this  division  ;  but  it  is  so 
utterly  impossible  to  refer  the  different  varieties  correctly  to  the  wild  forms 
from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  that  we  consider  the  priority  of 
names  as  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  Besides,  as  we  have,  as 
usual,  only  indicated  our  own  deviations  from  established  authorities  in 
parentheses,  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  names  and  descriptions  of  De  Candolle,  and  of  the  others 
who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

¥  13.  P.  (-M.)  ACE'RBA  Dec.      The  sour-fruited  Apple,  or  common  Crab  Tree 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635. ;  Don's   Mill.  2.  p.  623. 

Synonymes.    Pyras  3/alus  austera  WaUr.  Sched.,  215. ;  3/alus  acerba  Merat.  Fl.  Par.,  18?.,  Dec. 

Suppl.,  530. ;  M.  commimis  sylvestris  Desf.  ;  P.  Malus  sylvestris  Fl.  Dan.,  t. 1101. ;  P.  Malus  Smith 

Eftg.  Bot.,  t.  179.;  Pommier  sauvageon,  Fr.  ;  Holzapt'elbaum,  Ger. 
Engraving.    Fl.  Dan.  t.  1101. 

Description,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenated,  glabrous  even  when  young. 
Flowers  in  corymbs.  Tube  of  the  calyx  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.) 
A  native  of  woods  and  way  sides  in  Europe.  This  form,  according  to  De 
Candolle,  yields  many  subvarieties  with  sour  fruit,  called,  in  Britain,  cider 
apples ;  and  in  France,  generally,  pommiers  a  cidre. 

¥  14.  P.  (M.)  PRUNIFOVLIA   W.     The  Plum-tree-leaved  Apple  Tree,  or 
Siberian  Crab. 

Identification.     Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1018. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  646. 
Synonymes.     P.  3/alus  /3  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  175. ;  ?  Malus  hybrida  Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  141. 
Engravings.     Mill.  Ic.,  t.  269. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Description,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated,  glabrous.  Peduncles 
pubescent.  Tube  of  calyx  glabrous.  Styles  woolly  at  the  base;  and,  as 
appears  from  Mill.  Ic.,  t.  269.,  with  the  styles  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens, 
and  the  fruit  subglobose,  yellowish,  and  austere.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  A 
native  of  Siberia;  introduced  in  1758.  According  to  Mr.  Knight,  some  of  the 
finest  varieties  raised  by  him  are  from  cultivated  apples  fecundated  with  the 
blossoms  of  this  tree.  The  progeny  he  found  formed  more  hardy  trees  than  any 
other  kinds,  and  that  they  produced  earlier  and  more  highly  flavoured  fruit. 

*  15.  P.  (M.)  BACCA'TA   L.      The   berry-lilte-fruited  Apple    Tree,  or 
Siberian  Crab. 

Identification.    Lin.  Mant,  75. ;  Aram.  Ruth.,  t.  31. ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  10. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635.  ; 

Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  646. 

Synonyme.     Malus  baccata  Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  141. 
Engravings.     Amm.  Ruth.,  t.  31. ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  10.;  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Description,  fyc.  Disks  of  leaves  ovate,  acute,  equally  serrated,  glabrous* 
the  length  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  grouped.  Sepals  deciduous.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  635.)  A  native  of  Siberia  and  Dahuria,  and  only  differing  from  the 
preceding  sort,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  a  subvariety,  in  not  having  a  persist- 
ent calyx. 

t  16.  P.  (M.)  DIOI'CA  W.     The  diozcious-sexed  Apple  Tree. 

Identification.     Willd.  Arb.,  263. ;  Spec.,  5.  p.  1018. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  64K. 
Synonymes.    P.  ai^tala  Mttnch.  Hausv.,  5.  p.  247.,  on   the  authority  ol'  \Villtlenow  ;  Mains  dioica 
Audib.  Cat. 
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Description,  #c.  Leaves  oval,  serrated,  tomentose  beneath.  Flowers,  in  many  instances,  solitary. 
Sexes  dioecious,  by  dt-h-ct.  Calyx  tomentose.  Petals  linear,  the  length  of  the  sepals.  Styles  glabrous. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  Cultivated  occasionally  in  gardens  on  the  Continent ;  but  we  have  not  seen 
it  in  Britain. 

It  17.  P.  (M.)  ASTRACA'MCA  Dec.     The  Astruclian  Apple  Tree. 

Idcntijiciitiuii.     Dec.  1'rod.,  1J.  (>.  ti .'>.'>.  ,   Don's  Mill.,  i>.  p.  646. 
Synonyme.     .VaJus  astracanica  Duni.  ('ours.,  ed.  ii.  5.  p.  4£t>. 

Description,  $c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  partially  doubly  serrated,  pale 
beneath,  and  the  nerves  there  villose,  above  glabrous,  except  being  slightly 
downy  on  the  midrib.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  A  native  of  about  Astrachan, 
on  the  testimony  of  gardeners. 

Varieties  of  P.  Md/iis  cultivated  fur  their  Fruit.  From  the  above  forms,  we 
think  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  all  the  apples  cultivated  for  the  dessert  or 
the  kitchen  have  been  obtained,  either  by  selection  from  seedlings,  or  from 
cross-fecundation ;  and  that  no  other  wild  sort  has  been  used,  unless,  perhaps, 
we  except  Pyrus  coronaria ;  which,  however,  we  have  never  heard  of  as  being 
employed  in  cross-fecundation.  These  garden,  or  cultivated,  varieties,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  following  selection  of  sorts, 
which  are  handsome-growing  trees,  or  have  fruit  of  a  particular  character,  has 
been  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
from  the  collection  under  his  care:  — 

The  Red  Astrachan,  The  tree  is  middle-sized,  with  a  branchy  head;  the  fruit 
is  of  a  bright  red,  with  a  fine  bloom  like  that  of  a  plum.  This  is  one  form 
of  the  sort  which  De  Candolle  has  designated  as  P.  astracanica  :  our 
No.  17. 

The  White  Astrachan,  or  transparent  Crab  of  Moscow.  The  tree  resembles  the 
preceding  sort,  but  has  the  branches  tending  upwards  when  young,  and 
afterwards  becoming  pendulous.  The  fruit  is  of  a  wax  colour,  with  a 
fine  bloom  on  it,  and  is  almost  transparent.  This  is  another  form  of  P. 
(-M.)  astracanica.  It  is  known  in  English  nurseries  under  the  name  of  the 
transparent  crab. 
The  Black  Crab  is  a  tree  of  the  middle  size,  with  very  dark  small  fruit,  of  no 

value  as  such. 

The  Court  pendu  plat  is  a  remarkably  dwarf-growing  tree,  and  so  late  in 
flowering,  that  the  leaves  are  expanded  before,  or  at  the  same  time  as,  the 
flowers  ;  and,  consequently,  the  latter  are  seldom,  if  ever,  injured  by 
frost:  for  which  reason,  it  is  commonly  called  by  gardeners  the  wise  apple. 
Grafted  on  the  French  paradise  stock,  the  tree  may  be  kept  of  a  size  not 
larger  than  that  of  a  gooseberry  bush ;  in  which  state  it  will  bear  fruit 
in  abundance  and  of  good  flavour. 

The  Lincolnshire  Holland  Pippin  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  blos- 
soms. Its  fruit  keeps  till  February. 

The  Tulip  Apple  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit,  which  is  of  a  very  bright  red. 
The    Violet   Apple   has  fruit  of  a  violet  colour,  covered  with  a  bloom  like 

that  of  the  plum. 

The  Cherry  Crab  is  a  subvariety  of  P.  (M.)  baccata.      The  tree  is  spreading, 
with  drooping  branches;  and  the  fruit  is  numerous,  and  about  the  size. and 
colour  of  a  large  cherry. 
The  Supreme  Crab  has  fruit  rather  larger  than  the  preceding  sort.      The  tree 

is  of  robust  growth,  and  the  branches  are  somewhat  erect. 
Bigg's  Everlasting  Crab  was  raised  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  by 
Mr.  Biggs,  the  curator,  from  seeds  received  from  Siberia  in  1814.  It  is  a 
vigorous-growing  tree,  with  pendulous  branches  and  abundance  of  fruit, 
which,  in  form  and  character,  are  intermediate  between  P.  (Af.)  /?runifolia 
and  P.  (M.)  baccata,  and  which  remain  on  the  trees  long  after  Christmas. 
In  sheltered  situations,  and  mild  winters,  this  tree  appears  almost  a  sub- 
evergreen. 

General  Description.  The  apple  tree,  whether  in  a  wild  state  or  cultivated,  is 
by  no  means  so  handsome  in  form  as  the  pear  tree,  though  its  blossoms  are 
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much  more  ornamental,  and  are,  besides,  fragrant.  It  seldom  grows  above  half 
the  height  of  the  pear  tree;  the  oldest  apple  trees  known  in  Europe  not  being 
above  30ft.  or  35ft.  in  height.  The  trunk  is  generally  crooked,  and  the 
branches  rambling  horizontally  when  young,  and  when  old  becoming  pen- 
dulous. The  diameter  of  the  head  is  also  often  greater  than  the  height  of  the 
tree.  The  apple  tree  is  much  more  liable  to  the  canker,  and  other  diseases,  than 
the  pear  tree.  Numerous  as  are  the  varieties  of  both  apples  and  pears,  the 
species  to  which  these  varieties  belong  may  always  be  known  in  a  moment,  by 
inspecting  the  leaves.  Those  of  the  apple  are  more  shortly  mucronate,  less 
evidently  serrated,  and  somewhat  more  hairy  underneath,  than  those  of  the 
pear.  The  leaves  of  the  pear  are  elliptical,  smooth,  and  shining  above,  and 
serrated,  but  not  mucronate.  The  blossoms  of  the  apple  are  tinged  with  red, 
and  are  fragrant ;  while  those  of  the  pear  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  scentless. 
The  fruit  of  the  two  trees  is  not  less  different  than  the  leaves  and  the  flowers. 
The  apple  is  hollowed  at  the  insertion  of  the  peduncle,  depressed  at  top,  of  a 
softer  texture  than  the  pear,  and  less  astringent,  but  more  acid.  The  apple 
has  woody  threads  passing  through  it  to  the  peduncle,  ten  of  which  are  regu- 
larly disposed  round  the  capsules,  tending  towards  the  calyx  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  fruit  rots  when  these  are  broken.  The  pear  also  has  these  threads ;  but  in 
that  fruit  they  are  not  so  distinct,  on  account  of  the  gritty  matter  which  pre- 
vails in  many  of  the  sorts,  and  especially  in  wild  pears.  "  The  cells  are  dif- 
ferently shaped  in  the  two  fruits  :  in  the  apple  they  are  narrow,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends ;  in  the  pear  they  are  obovate,  broad  exteriorly,  and  drawing  to 
a  point  at  the  end  next  the  centre  of  the  fruit.  The  pear,  however  it  may 
vary  in  shape,  size,  colour,  taste,  &c.,  by  cultivation,  is  generally  convex,  and 
lengthened  out  at  the  base;  whereas  the  apple  is  always  concave  there. 
Besides  this,  the  leaves  of  the  apple  are  commonly  wider  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  of  a  yellower  green  above,  and  whitish  underneath ;  whereas  in 
the  pear  they  are  dark  green  above,  and  quite  smooth  on  both  sides.  Their 
vascular  system  is  very  different,  being  loose  in  the  apple,  and  very  close  in  the 
pear  :  hence  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  much  stouter,  and  more  permanent, 
than  those  of  the  former.  Lastly,  the  growth  of  these  trees  is  quite  different; 
the  pear  being  lofty  and  upright,  the  apple  low  and  spreading."  (Mtttiytfi 
Miller.) 

Geography.  The  apple  grows  spontaneously  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
except  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  found  throughout  Western  Asia,  China,  and 
Japan ;  but  not  in  North  America,  unless  we  consider  P.  coronaria  as  a 
variety  of  P.  .Mains.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  found  as  far  as  West  Fin- 
land, in  lat.  62°;  in  Sweden,  in  lat.  58°  or  59°;  and  in  Central  Russia,  to 
55°  or  60°.  The  crab  of  Europe  is  wanting  in  Siberia,  but  there  the  Siberian 
forms  of  the  species  are,  as  Pallas  assures  us,  found  widely  distributed  over 
the  country.  The  apple  is  stated,  by  Royle,  to  be  cultivated  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India,  and  also  in  the  Himalayas,  and  in  China  and  Japan  ;  but  it  is 
not  indigenous  to  the  warmer  parts  of  these  countries.  As  an  instance  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  European  plants  into  the  north  of 
India,  Mr.  Royle  mentions  that  "  an  apple  tree  from  Liverpool,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  the  only  one  which  survived,  cost  upwards  of  70/.  before  it 
was  planted  in  the  nursery  at  Mossuree."  (I/fust.,  p.  206.)  In  Britain,  the 
apple  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  in  hedges,  and  on  the  margins  of  woods,  as  far 
north  as  Morayshire,  and  as  high  as  the  agricultural  zone.  In  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  the  apple  tree  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Lament.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Ireland,  but  it  is  rare  there.  Wherever  the  apple  occurs  in  a  truly  wild 
state,  the  tree  is,  when  young,  generally  more  or  less  furnished  with  thorns ; 
but  these  disappear  as  it  advances  in  age ;  and,  in  fertile  soils,  the  crab,  like 
the  common  hawthorn  in  a  wild  state,  may  even  be  found  altogether  thornless. 
The  crab  never  grows  wild  except  on  tolerably  good  soils,  for  which  reason  it 
is  never  found  associated  with  the  wild  pear. 

History.  The  apple  tree  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Herodotus,  ami  in 
sacred  history.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Greeks  called  the  apple  Medica, 
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from  Media,  the  country  from  which  apple  trees  were  first  brought  into  Greece; 
but  Secklcr  thinks  that  the  term  Medica  was  more  probably  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  peach,  which  is  indigenous  in  Media.  Pliny  not  only  mentions 
apples  of  different  kinds,  but  also  crabs  and  wildings,  which  are  small  and  sour 
and,  for  that  reason,  "  have  many  a  foul  word  and  shrewd  curse  given  them." 
The  apple  was  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  and 
many  of  the  sorts  took  their  names  from  the  first  grafters.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  Pliny  has  stated  so  many  particulars  as  facts,  respecting 
the  apple  (such  as  turning  the  fruit  red,  by  grafting  it  on  the  mulberry,  &c.), 
which  are  well  known  to  be  physiologically  impossible,  that  very  little  confi- 
dence is  to  be  placed  in  statements  by  him  of  any  kind.  The  apple  was,  in  all 
probability,  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  pear ;  and, 
like  that  fruit,  perhaps  reintroduced  by  the  heads  of  religious  houses  on  their 
establishment,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  According  to  Fuller, 
pippins  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  j  and 
they  were  planted  at  Plumstead  in  Sussex ;  but  it  is  altogether  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  were  not  abundance  of  apple  trees  in  the  country  long 
before  that  time.  The  golden  pippin  is  said  to  have  been  originated  at  Par- 
ham  Park  in  Sussex,  as  the  Ribstone  pippin  was  at  Ribstone  Park  in  York- 
shire. The  best  apples,  in  Gerard's  time,  were  the  queening,  pearmains, 
the  paradise,  and  some  other  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  seven ;  but,  he  says, 
there  are  a  great  many  others  ;  adding,  that  Kent  "  doth  abound  with  apples 
of  most  sorts."  He  afterwards  mentions  that  he  has  "seen  in  the  pastures 
and  hedgerows  about  the  grounds  of  a  worshipful  gentleman's  dwelling, 
two  miles  from  Hereford,  called  Master  Roger  Bodnome,  so  many  trees  of  all 
sorts,  that  the  servants  drink,  for  the  most  part,  no  other  drinke  but  that 
which  is  made  of  apples."  (Herbal,  p.  1459.)  Herefordshire  appears  to 
have  been  noted  for  its  trees  and  its  cider  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  some 
of  the  oldest  apple  trees  in  existence  are  believed  to  be  in  England,  and  in 
that  county.  Parkinson  describes  57  varieties  of  apples;  and  the  number 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  increasing  to  the  present  time.  A  great  many 
excellent  sorts  have  been  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  P.H.S. ;  and  many, 
also,on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North  America;  the  whole  of  which  have 
been  collected  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  there 
are  now  (1836)  upwards  of  1400  distinct  sorts,  exclusive  of  synonymes,  to 
which  number  additional  sorts  are  being  added  every  year;  and  their  compa- 
rative merits  estimated. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  apple,  in  a  wild  state,  is  fine-grained, 
hard,  and  of  a  brownish  colour;  and  that  of  the  cultivated  apple  is  said  to  be 
of  a  still  finer  and  closer  grain,  which  is  a  result  of  cultivation  contrary  to 
what  is  usual.  The  weight  of  the  wood  of  the  apple  tree  varies  much  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  grown.  In  a  green  state,  it  weighs  from 
48  Ib.  to  66  Ib.  per  cubic  foot ;  and  it  loses  from  an  eighth  to  a  twelfth  of 
its  bulk  in  drying,  and  about  a  tenth  of  its  weight.  The  wood  of  the  cultivated 
tree  weighs  heavier  than  that  of  the  wild  tree,  in  the  proportion  of  about  66 
to  45.  These  particulars  will  be  found  given  more  in  detail  in  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Eaux  et  dcs  Forets  ;  in  which  it  is  also  stated,  that  the  wood  of  the  pear 
is  incomparably  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  apple.  In  Britain, 
apple  tree  wood  was  formerly  a  good  deal  used  in  turnery,  and  as  cogs  for 
wheels,  for  which  hitter  purpose  it  \vas  found  very  durable.  The  tree,  as  an 
object  in  landscape  scenery,  cannot  be  recommended  as  harmonising  well  with 
other  forms;  but,  as  it  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  as  the  fruit  is  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  it  deserves  introduction 
into  every  hedgerow,  and  every  orchard.  For  hedgerows,  it  is  more  especially 
desirable,  as  though,  not  so  fastigiate  as  the  pear,  it  does  very  little  injury 
to  the  crops  by  its  shade;  and  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  nurseries  and 
market-gardens,  the  former  more  especially,  young  trees  of  almost  every 
kind  thrive  under  the  shade  both  of  the  apple  and  the  pear.  This  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  Goldworth  and  Knaphill  Nurseries,  in  Surrey,  where 
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certain  evergreens,  such  as  the  balm  of  Gilead  and  several  other  firs,  the 
points  of  the  leading  shoots  of  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  frosts 
of  April  and  May,  are  always  sown  under  old  apple  and  pear  trees.  The  crab 
is  used  as  a  stock  for  the  cultivated  apple,  and  for  all  the  other  species  and 
varieties  of  this  division  of  the  genus  ;  but,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  will 
not  serve  as  a  stock  for  the  pear,  or  any  of  the  plants  included  in  that,  or  the 
other  divisions  of  Pyrus.  In  France,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  the 
thorny  wild  apple,  or  crab,  is  formed  into  live  hedges,  the  branches  of  which, 
according  to  Agricola,  are  inarched  into  each  other,  in  order  to  give  them 
more  strength  to  resist  cattle.  The  fruit  of  the  crab,  in  the  forests  of  France, 
is  a  great  resource  for  the  wild  boar ;  and  it  is  also  given  in  that  country  to 
swine  and  cows.  A  drink  of  it,  called  boisson,  is  made  in  some  parts  of 
France,  as  well  as  in  England ;  and  verjuice  is  a  well-known  description  of 
vinegar,  produced  from  the  most  austere  of  the  fruit.  The  bark  affords  a 
yellow  dye;  and  the  leaves  are  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Pomatum,  according  to  Gerard,  was  so  called  from  its  being  anciently  made 
of  the  pulp  of  apples  beaten  up  with  "  swine's  grease  "  (lard)  and  rose-water. 
The  uses  of  the  apple  as  an  eatable  fruit  are  very  numerous.  Apples  are 
equally  good  for  the  kitchen  and  the  dessert;  and  they  are  not  only  used  in 
various  dishes  by  themselves,  but  enter  into  numerous  combinations  with 
other  fruits.  In  confectionery,  apple  jelly  forms  a  most  beautiful  medium  for 
preserving  Siberian  crabs,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit;  and  dried  apples 
(beaufins)  are  prepared  in  great  numbers  in  Norfolk,  by  drying  them  slowly 
in  bakers'  ovens  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  and  occasionally  taking  them 
out  and  pressing  them  with  the  hand  to  flatten  them,  till  they  are  perfectly  soft, 
and  of  a  rich  deep  brown,  when  they  are  considered  fit  for  the  London  market. 
Medicinally,  apples  are  reckoned  particularly  cooling,  and  excellent  in  all  inflam- 
matory disorders;  and  apple-water  is  a  most  refreshing  drink  in  fevers.  In  France, 
a  kind  of  jam,  or  rob,  called  raisine,  (see  p.  898.)  is  prepared  by  boiling  apples  in 
new  wine.  A  kind  of  wine  is  also  made  from  apples,  with  water  and  sugar,  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  fruit  wines  are  made  in  Britain.  Apple  wine,  how- 
ever, as  Phillips  observes,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  cider  made  from  golden 
pippins,  from  which  a  spirit  is  extracted  equal  to  brandy  for  preserving  fruit, 
or  mixing  in  made  wines  or  liquors.  {Pom.  Brit.,  p.  55.)  A  liquor  is  made  by 
distillation  from  cider,  in  North  America,  which  is  called  cider  brandy ;  and 
a  very  strong  spirit  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  cider  to  freeze,  and  then 
drawing  off  the  part  that  remains  in  a  fluid  state,  and  which,  of  course,  contains 
all  the  alcohol.  The  Americans  also  make  a  liquor,  which  they  call  pomona 
wine,  by  adding  1  gallon  of  brandy  to  6  of  new  cider  after  it  is  racked  oft'. 
"  This,  when  8  or  12  months'  old,  is  a  vefy  good  substitute  for  wine."  (Encyc. 
A>ner.,\o\.  i.  p.  308.) 

Cider.  The  most  celebrated  counties  in  England  for  making  cider  are,  Here- 
fordshire, Worcestershire,  and  Devonshire ;  and  the  cider  of  the  two  former 
counties  is  esteemed  much  the  best.  Worcestershire,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Nash,  as  quoted  in  Pitt's  Survey  of  Worcestershire,  p.  149.,  was  famous  for  its 
fruit  trees  even  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. ;  but  Herefordshire,  though  it  con- 
tains many  very  old  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  has  some  very  old  cider 
orchards  planted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  not  generally  considered 
as  a  fruit  country  till  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  first  part  of  whose  reign 
"  orcharding,"  as  it  was  called,  became  general  throughout  the  county.  (Here- 
fordshire Report,  p.  79.)  At  this  period,  Evelyn  tells  us,  "  by  the  noble 
exertions  of  Lord  Scudamore,  of  Hom-Lacey,"  and  other  gentlemen.  Here- 
fordshire became,  in  a  manner,  "one  entire  orchard."  (Pomona,  fol.  London, 
1G79.)  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire 
apple  orchards,  that  the  ground  is  always  cropped  under  the  trees ;  it  being 
a  maxim,  in  the  former  county,  that  an  "  orchard  is  generally  raised  with  most 
success,  and  at  least  expense,  in  a  hop  yard ;  the  ground  under  this  culture 
being  always  well  tilled  and  manured,  as  well  as  fenced  against  every  kind  of 
enemy."  (  Herefordshire  Report,  p,  83.) 
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Directions  for  making  Cider.  The  colours  of  good  cider  fruits  are  red  and 
yellow;  and  the  colour  to  be  avoided  is  green,  as  affording  a  liquor  of  the 
harshest,  and  generally  of  the  poorest,  quality.  The  pulp  should  be  yellow, 
and  the  taste  rich,  and  somewhat  astringent.  "  Apples  of  a  small  size  are 
always,  if  equal  in  quality,  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  a  larger  size,  in  order 
that  the  rind  and  kernel  may  bear  the  greatest  proportion  to  the  pulp,  which 
affords  the  weakest  and  most  watery  juice."  (Heref.  Rep.y  p.  84-.)  To 
prove  this,  Dr.  Symonds  of  Hereford,  about  the  year  1800,  made  one  hogshead 
of  cider  entirely  from  the  rinds  and  cores  of  apples,  and  another  from  the 
pulp  only,  when  the  first  was  found  of  extraordinary  strength  and  flavour  ; 
while  the  latter  was  sweet  and  insipid.  (Ibid.) 

In,  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  the  fruit  is  suffered  to  hang  on  the  tree 
till  it  is  ripe  enough  to  fall  of  itself.  When  gathered,  it  is  laid  in  heaps  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  air,  fully  exposed  to  the  weather;  unless  a  frost 
comes  on,  when  the  fruit  should  be  carefully  covered  with  straw.  Each  sort 
should  be  kept  separate ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  sorts  ripe  at  the  same 
time  should  be  ground  together.  The  object  of  this  is,  that  the  fruit  may  be 
reduced  in  the  mill  into  a  homogeneous  mass ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
choosing  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  or,  at  least,  of  the  same  degree  of  ripeness,  to 
be  put  into  the  mill  at  the  same  time.  When  ground,  the  fruit  should  be  mixed  ; 
as  ciders  made  from  mixed  fruit  are  always  considered  the  best.  The  cider-mill 
(see  Encyc.  of  Cot.  Arch.,  fig,  1 181.)  consists  of  a  circular  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  broad  wheel,  about  3^  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  wide,  which  is  drawn, 
by  a  horse,  in  a  circular  trough  of  stone  about  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  8  in.  deep. 
In  this  trough  the  apples  are  placed  (great  care  having  been  taken,  first,  to 
pick  out  all  that  appear  to  be  what  is  called  black  rotten);  and  the  grinding 
proceeds  slowly,  a  free  access  of  air  being  allowed  to  the  fruit  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a  homogeneous  mass,  in  which  the  rinds  and  kernels  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  pulp.  The  mass  is  then  suffered  to  remain  24*  hours  in  an 
open  tub,  fully  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  it  is  afterwards  put  into  hair  cloths, 
and  pressed;  the  juice  being  deposited  in  casks,  which  are  not  quite  filled,  and 
which  are  left  in  the  open  air.  If  left  to  itself,  the  cider  would  be  subjected 
to  three  fermentations:  1st,  the  vinous,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it  strength; 
2dly,  the  acetous,  which,  if  suffered  to  continue,  would  soon  change  it  into 
vinegar;  and,  3dly,  the  putrefactive,  by  which  it  would  become  insipid,  and 
totally  unfit  for  use.  The  cider-maker  should  watch  the  height  of  the  first  fer- 
mentation, which  is  indicated  by  some  of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  liquor 
rising  to  the  top.  The  cider  should  then  be  racked  off,  and  the  lees  filtered 
through  linen  bags.  The  goodness  of  the  cider  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
this  operation;  and,  if  it  be  well  timed,  and  well  executed,  the  liquor  will  be 
perfectly  clear  and  bright.  The  casks  should  still  want  4-  or  5  gallons  of 
being  full,  and  should  stand  in  this  state,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  a  bung  being 
lightly  put  over  the  hole,  till  the  end  of  March,  when  the  liquor  should  be 
racked  off  into  clean  casks,  which  should  be  completely  filled,  and  the  bung 
firmly  fixed.  The  usual  produce  of  an  apple  tree  is  from  one  to  two  hogsheads  of 
fruit,  which  will,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  yield  one  hogshead 
of  cider;  but,  more  commonly,  it  requires  three  trees  to  produce  two  hogs- 
heads. Some  of  the  drier  kinds  of  apples,  such  as  the  Hagloe  crab  and  the 
Stire  apple  (both  celebrated  as  cider  apples),  will,  in  dry  seasons,  only  yield  a 
hogshead  of  cider  from  three  hogsheads  of  fruit,  or  the  produce  of  three  trees. 
The  best  time  for  bottling  cider  is  when  it  is  two  years  old  ;  and,  if  well  made, 
and  of  sound  quality,  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  cider  will  keep 
20  or  30  years.  ( For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  making 
cider  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  see  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage  Archi- 
tecture^ llrnfiirdshire  Report,  and  Pott's  Survey  of  Worcestershire ;  and  for 
figures  of  the  mill,  press,  and  other  utensils  necessary,  see  Encyclopedia  of 
Cottage  Architecture.) 

In  Devonshire,  rollers  are  employed  instead  of  mills;  and  the  apples  are 
only  broken,  or  crushed,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  mass ;  and 
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the  juice  is  strained  through  reed  or  straw  mats,  instead  of  hair  cloths. 
Neither  the  apples,  nor  the  pulp,  are  exposed  to  the  open  air;  and,  if  any  rain 
falls  on  the  fruit  while  it  is  being  gathered,  it  is  considered  unfit  for  use.  The 
cider  of  Devonshire  is  sweet,  but  weak,  and  will  not  keep  good  many  years. 
Another  point  of  difference  is,  a  clause  generally  inserted  in  the  leases  in  Devon- 
shire, that  no  crops  shall  be  grown  under  the  trees  in  the  apple  orchards.  The 
liquor  is  not  racked  off  so  soon  as  in  Herefordshire;  and,  should  the  acetous 
fermentation  have  been  allowed  to  come  on,  it  is  stopped,  by  adding  a  bottle 
of  French  brandy,  half  a  gallon  of  cider  brandy,  or  a  pailful  of  sound  old  cider, 
and  exposing  the  cask  to  a  cooler  air.  (See  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  2d 
edit.,  p.  4131.) 

In  Ireland,  a  mixture  of  every  sort  of  apple,  wild  as  well  as  cultivated, 
is  thought  to  make  the  best  cider.  "Owing  to  a  considerable  admixture 
of  crabs,  the  Irish  cider  is  always  more  sour  than  the  English ;  and  this  is  a 
quality,  when  not  too  predominant,  for  which  it  is  valued  by  the  natives. 
(Lardner's  Cyclopedia,  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy.) 

In  Scotland,  cider  has  not  hitherto  been  made ;  but,  as  the  climate,  especially 
in  all  the  low  lands  of  the  country,  is  drier  and  warmer  than  that  of  Ireland, 
and  is  consequently  better  adapted  for  ripening  fruit,  if  apple  trees  were  intro- 
duced into  the  hedgerows,  in  some  places ;  and,  where  this  could  not  be  done, 
if  large  orchards  were  planted  adjoining  the  farm-houses,  cider  might  be  as 
common  a  beverage  there  as  in  England. 

In  Normandy,  cider  was  made  before  it  was  in  England;  and  the  art  of 
making  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  that  country  from  Spain ;  where, 
however,  it  is  no  longer  practised.  The  Norman  mode  of  making  cider  closely 
resembles  that  generally  practised  in  Devonshire.  The  Normans  gather  their 
apples  in  dry  weather,  and  keep  them  closely  shut  up  in  rooms,  till  ready 
for  the  press,  in  which  they  are  crushed,  or  broken;  and  the  juice  is  strained 
through  a  reed  or  bast  mat.  The  Normans  prefer  sweet  apples,  or  sweet  and 
bitter  apples  mixed.  The  cider  is  sweet,  like  that  of  Devonshire ;  but,  though 
heady,  it  has  not  much  body.  The  strongest  rarely  keeps  more  than  five  or 
six  years,  and  the  inferior  sorts  are  best  drunk  from  the  cask  when  quite  new. 
Normandy  is  the  only  part  of  the  Continent  where  cider  is  a  staple  article  of 
commerce. 

In  America,  cider  is  almost  a  universal  beverage  in  New  England,  and  in 
the  middle,  and  some  of  the  western  states.  The  fruit  is  suffered  to  remain  on 
the  tree  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  it  is  then  gathered  by  hand  ;  or,  if  the 
trees  are  shaken,  great  care  is  taken  to  cover  the  ground  with  coarse  cloths 
or  Russian  mats,  to  prevent  the  apples  from  being  bruised.  When  gathered, 
the  apples  are  laid  in  heaps  in  a  room,  and  kept  carefully  from  the  rain  or 
dew.  In  grinding,  care  is  taken  to  reduce  "  the  whole  fruit,  skin  and  seeds,  to 

fine  pulp,  and  to  perform  the  operation  in  cool  weather.  The  late  Joseph 
Cooper  of  New  Jersey  has  observed  emphatically,  that  'the  longer  a  cheese 
[that  is,  the  mass  of  apple  pulp]  lies  after  being  ground,  before  pressing,  the 
better  for  the  cider,  provided  it  escapes  fermentation  until  the  pressing  is 
completed."  (Kenrick's  American  Orchardist,  p.  121.)  In  some  cases,  the 
pomace,  or  mass  of  pulp,  is  suffered  to  remain  a  week  or  ten  days  after  it  is 
ground,  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  press  (provided  the  weather  be  not  too 
warm),  stirring  the  mass  every  day.  (Ibid.} 

Mode  of  preparing  the  Sweetmeat  known  in  France  by  the  Name  of  Raisine 
compose.  This  is  a  very  favourite  sweetmeat  with  the  Parisians;  and  it  is 
made  by  boiling  any  given  quantity  of  must,  or  new  wine,  till  it  is  diminished 
one  half,  skimming  it  continually  as  fresh  scum  arises,  and  afterwards  strain- 
ing the  liquor  :  then  take  apples,  pared  and  cut  into  quarters,  and,  putting  them 
into  the  raisine,  let  it  simmer  gently,  stirring  it  continually  with  a  long  wooden 
spoon,  till  the  apples  become  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  liquor,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  species  of  marmalade,  which  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
When  prepared  in  the  northern  provinces,  the  raisine,  after  the  first  boiling, 
skimming,  and  straining,  should  be  set  for  24  hours  in  a  cool  place,  when  a  saline 
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liquor,  like  a  scum,  will  appear  on  the  surface :  this  must  be  removed,  and  the 
liquor  strain  eel,  before  it  is  mixed  with  apples,  as  before.  This  scum  is  the  tartaric 
acid,  which  would  spoil  the  raisine,  and  prevent  it  from  keeping,  but  which  is  not 
perceivable  when  the  grapes  have  ripened  in  a  southern  climate.  The  raisine,when 
properly  prepared,  is  sweet,  but  with  a  .slight  flavour  of  acidity,  like  lemon  mixed 
with  honev.  The  best  raisine  is  that  of  Burgundy.  In  Normandy  a  similar 
marmalade  is  composed  of  cider  and  pears ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  other 
kind,  being  apt  to  ferment.  In  some  cases,  the  pears  are  put  into  an  earthen 
vessel  without  water,  and  placed  in  a  baker's  oven  after  the  bread  lias  been 
drawn,  previously  to  mixing  with  the  cider.  The  best  raisine  is  considered  very 
wholesome,  particularly  for  children,  who  eat  it  spread  on  bread,  and  for  per- 
sons in  delicate  health,  whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  butter,  and  is  in  France 
what  marmalade  is  in  Britain,  and  more  especially  in  Scotland.  Raisine  is 
abundant  and  cheap  in  Paris ;  where,  however,  a  composition  is  often  sub- 
stituted for  it,  made  of  honey  and  water,  instead  of  wine;  an  imposition 
which  may  be  detected  by  putting  the  raisine  in  water,  with  which  it  will  not 
unite  if  pure.  In  Italy,  the  raisine  is  eaten  with  preparations  either  of  Indian 
corn,  or  of  maccaroni,  to  give  a  flavour  to  these  dishes.  (Xmiveau  Cours 
Complet  d*  Agriculture,  tome  xiii.  p.  44.) 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions^  The  apple  tree  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  which  was  eaten  by  Eve  in  Paradise; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  apple  tree  is  also  distinguished  by  legends 
in  the  mythologies  of  the  Greeks,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Druids.  The 
pagans  believed  that  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesperides,  which  it  was  one  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules  to  procure,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  dragon  that  guarded  them 
and  never  slept,  were  apples ;  though  modern  writers  have  supposed  them 
oranges.  (See  Encyc.  of  Gftrd,,  edit.  1835,  p.  4.  and  p.  5.)  In  the  Edda,  we 
are  told  that  the  goddess  Iduna  had  the  care  of  apples  which  had  the  power 
of  conferring  immortality ;  and  which  were,  consequently,  reserved  for  the 
gods,  who  ate  of  them  when  they  began  to  feel  themselves  growing  old.  The 
evil  spirit  Loke  took  away  Iduna  and  her  apple  tree,  and  hid  them  in  a  forest, 
where  they  could  not  be  found  by  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  malicious 
theft,  every  thing  went  wrong  in  the  world.  The  gods  became  old  and  infirm  ; 
and,  enfeebled  both  in  body  and  mind,  no  longer  paid  the  same  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  earth  ;  and  men,  having  no  one  to  look  after  them,  fell  into 
evil  courses,  and  became  the  prey  of  the  evil  spirit.  At  length,  the  gods 
finding  matters  get  worse  and  worse  every  day,  roused  their  last  remains  of 
vigour,  and,  combining  together,  forced  Loke  to  restore  the  tree  Thedruids 
paid  particular  reverence  to  the  apple  tree,  because  the  mistletoe  was  supposed 
to  grow  only  on  it  and  the  oak ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  great  usefulness 
of  the  fruit.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling,  the  apple  was  cultivated  in 
Britain  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record;  and  Glastonbury 
was  called  the  apple  orchard,  from  the  great  quantity  of  apples  grown  there 
previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  (See  p.  22.) 

Hercules  was  worshipped  by  the  Thebans,  under  the  name  of  Melius;  and 
apples  were  offered  at  his  altars.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was  the  circumstance 
of  the  river  Asopus  having,  on  one  occasion,  overflowed  its  banks  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  it  impossible  to  bring  a  sheep  across  it  which  was  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Hercules ;  when  some  youths,  recollecting  that  an  apple  bore  the  same  name 
as  a  sheep  in  Greek  (melon),  offered  an  apple,  with  four  little  sticks  stuck  in 
it,  to  resemble  legs,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sheep  ;  and,  after  that  period,  the 
pagans  always  considered  the  apple  as  especially  devoted  to  Hercules.  (See 
Reid's  Jl/.st.  and  Lit.  Hot.,  vol.  i.  p.  103.)  In  Britain,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  apple  tree  has  been  held  in  respect  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
druids.  The  ancient  Welsh  bards  were  rewarded  for  excelling  in  song  by 
"  the  token  of  the  apple  spray;"  and  Gwaichmal  thus  sings  :  —  "The  point  of 
the  apple  tree,  supporting  blossoms,  proud  covering  of  the  woods,  declares 
every  one's  desire  tends  to  the  place  of  his  affections."  (Davies's  Welsh  Hards.) 
"  On  Christmas  Eve,  the  farmers  and  their  men,  in  Devonshire,  take  a  large 
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bowl  of  cider,  with  a  toast  in  it ;  and,  carrying  it  in  state  to  the  orchard,  they 
salute  the  apple  trees  with  much  ceremony,  in  order  to  make  them  bear  well  the 
next  season.  This  salutation  consists  in  throwing  some  of  the  cider  about 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  placing  bits  of  the  toast  on  the  branches ;  and  then, 
forming  themselves  into  a  ring,  they,  like  the  bards  of  old,  set  up  their  voices, 
and  sing  a  song,  which  may  be  found  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.'"  (Mrs. 
Bray's  Borders  of  the  Tamer  and  the  Tovy,  vol.  i.  p.  335.)  In  Hone's  Eveiy 
Day  Book,  this  custom  is  mentioned,  but  with  some  slight  variation.  It  is 
there  stated,  that  the  farmer  and  his  men,  after  making  their  oblation  of  cider, 
encircle  one  of  the  best  bearing  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  repeat  three  times 
the  song,  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Here's  to  thee,  old  apple  tree, 

Whence  thou  mayst  bud,  and  whence  thou  raayst  blow; 
And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow. 
Hats  full!  caps  full! 
Bushel  —  bushel  —  sacks  full ! 
And  my  pockets  full  too ! 

Huzza!!" 

This  is  sometimes  done  on  the  Twelfth  Night  Eve,  as  well  as  on  Christmas 
Eve ;  and,  at  the  former-mentioned  festival,  when  the  song  is  finished,  the 
whole  party  return  to  the  house,  the  doors  of  which  they  find  bolted  against 
them  by  the  females,  who  were  left  at  home,  and  who  refuse  to  open  the 
door  till  some  one  of  the  party  "  has  guessed  what  is  on  the  spit,  which  is  gene- 
rally some  nice  little  thing,  difficult  to  be  hit  on,  and  is  the  reward  of  him 
who  first  names  it."  (Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  42.)  In  Brand's  Popular 
Antiquities,  the  following  is  stated  as  another  mode  of  performing  this  charm  : 
—  The  farmer  and  his  workmen  go  out  into  the  orchard,  after  supper,  on  the 
eve  of  Twelfth  Night,  with  a  large  milk-pan  full  of  cider,  having  roasted 
apples  pressed  into  it.  "  Out  of  this,  each  person  in  company  takes  what  is 
called  *  a  clayen  cup,'  that  is,  an  earthen  cup  full  of  liquor ;  and,  standing 
under  each  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the  apple  trees,  and  passing  by  those  that 
are  not  good  bearers,  he  addresses  it  in  the  following  words  :  — 

"  Health  to  thee,  good  apple  tree, 
Well  to  bear,  pocketfuls,  hatfuls, 
Peckfuls,  bushelbagfuls!" 

And  then,  drinking  part  of  the  contents,  he  throws  the  rest,  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  roasted  apples,  at  the  tree.  At  each  cup  the  company  set  up  a 
shout."  In  Herefordshire,  Brand  tells  us  that,  "at  the  approach  of  evening, 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Twelfth  Day,  the  farmers,  with  their  friends  and  servants, 
meet  together,  and  about  6  o'clock  walk  out  to  a  field  where  wheat  is  growing. 
On  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  12  small  fires,  and  one  large  one,  are 
lighted  up.  The  attendants,  headed  by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge  the 
company  in  old  cider,  which  circulates  freely  on  these  occasions.  A  circle  is 
formed  round  the  large  fire,  when  a  general  shout  and  hallooing  takes  place, 
which  you  hear  answered  from  all  the  adjacent  villages  and  fields.  Sometimes 
50  or  60  of  these  fires  may  be  all  seen  at  once.  This  being  finished,  the 
company  return  home,  where  the  good  housewife  and  her  maids  are  preparing 
a  good  supper.  A  large  cake  is  always  provided,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
After  supper,  the  company  all  attend  the  bailiff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to  the 
wainhouse,  where  the  following  particulars  are  observed  :  —  The  master,  at  the 
head  of  his  friends,  fills  the  cup  (generally  of  strong  ale),  and  stands  oppo- 
site the  first  or  finest  of  the  oxen.  He  then  pledges  him  in  a  curious  toast : 
the  company  follow  his  example  with  all  the  other  oxen,  addressing  each  by 
his  name.  This  being  finished,  the  large  cake  is  produced,  and,  with  much 
ceremony,  put  on  the  horn  of  the  first  ox,  through  the  hole  above  mentioned. 
The  ox  is  then  tickled  to  make  him  toss  his  head.  If  he  throw  the  cake 
behind,  then  it  is  the  mistress's  perquisite ;  if  before  (in  what  is  termed  the 
boosy),  the  bailiff  himself  claims  the  prize.  The  company  then  return  to  the 
house,  the  doors  of  which  they  find  locked ;  nor  will  they  be  opened  till  some 
joyous  songs  are  sung.  On  their  gaining  admittance,  a  scene  of  mirth  and 
jollity  ensues,  and  which  lasts  the  greatest  part  of  the  night."  Pennant,  in  his 
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Tour  in  Scotland,  speaking  incidentally  of  the  English  customs  respecting 
cider,  among  others,  which,  he  wye,  they  derired  from  the  Danes,  mentions 
that,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  servants,  after  the  gathering  of  the 
apple  harvests,  anciently  feasted  on  cakes  made-  with  caraway  and  other  seeds 
in  them,  and  soaked  with  cider.  The  wassail  bowl,  drunk  on  All-Hallow 
E'en,  Twelfth  Day  Eve,  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  other  festivals  with  the  church, 
was  compounded  of  ale,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  roasted  apples,  which  every  per- 
son partook  of;  each  taking  out  an  apple  with  the  spoon,  and  then  drinking 
out  of  the  howl.  Sometimes  the  roasted  apples  were  bruised  and  mixed  with 
milk,  or  white  wine,  instead  of  ale ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  apples 
were  roasted  on  a  string,  till  they  dropped  off  into  a  howl  of  spiced  ale  be- 
neath, which  was  called  Jamb's  wool.  The  reason  of  this  name,  which  is 
common  to  all  the  compounds  of  apples  and  ale,  being  given  to  the  wassail 
bowl,  is  differently  explained  by  different  writers.  Brand  attributes  it  to  the 
softness  given  to  the  liquor  by  the  apples  and  the  sugar ;  but  Vallancey  says  it 
arose  from  the  lamb's  wool  being  drunk  on  the  31st  of  October,  All-Hallow 
E'en  ;  "  the  first  day  of  November,  being  dedicated  to  the  angel  presiding  over 
fruit,  seeds,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  named  La  Mas  Ubhal,  that  is,  the  day  of  the 
apple  fruit ;  and  this,  being  pronounced  lamosool,  soon  became  corrupted  by 
the  English  into  lamb's  wool.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  custom  of  putting 
roasted  apples  in  ale,  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream.  When  Puck  is  de- 
scribing his  feats,  he  says,  — 

"  Sometimes  I  lurk  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab  ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
And  on  her  wither'd  dewlap  pour  the  ale." 

(See  Every  Day  Book,  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1789.)  Apples 
were  blessed  by  the  priests  on  July  25. ;  and  an  especial  form  for  this  purpose 
is  preserved  in  the  manual  of  the  church  of  Sarum.  The  custom  of  bobbing 
for  apples  on  All-Hallow  E'en,  and  on  All  Saints'  Day,  which  was  formerly 
common  all  over  England,  and  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  has 
lately  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  public  by  M'Clise's  masterly  painting 
of  the  Sports  of  All-Hallow  E'en.  A  kind  of  hanging  beam,  which  was 
continually  turning,  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  an  apple 
placed  at  one  end,  and  a  lighted  candle  at  the  other.  The  parties  having  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  and  being  to  catch  the  apples  with  their  mouths,  of 
course  frequently  caught  the  candle  instead.  In  Warwickshire,  apples  are 
tied  to  a  string,  and  caught  at  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  lighted  candle  is 
omitted;  and,  in  the  same  county,  children  roast  apples  on  a  string  on 
Christmas  Eve ;  the  first  that  can  snatch  an  apple,  when  it  drops  from  the 
string,  getting  it.  In  Scotland,  apples  are  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  and 
bobbed  for  with  the  mouth.  Apples  are  used  as  part  of  the  ingredients  of 
mince  pies,  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  thought  to  lose 
their  power  of  "  producing  a  happy  month  for  every  one  tasted  in  the  12 
days  of  Christmas,"  if  this  fruit  were  omitted.  The  custom  of  grippling, 
which  may  be  called  apple  gleaning,  is,  or  was  formerly,  practised  in  Here- 
fordshire. It  consists  in  leaving  a  few  apples,  which  are  called  the  gripples, 
on  every  tree,  after  the  general  gathering,  for  the  boys,  who  go  with  climbing- 
poles  and  bags  to  collect  them.  The  principal  poets  who  have  sung  the 
apple  are  Phillips  and  Thomson.  The  former,  in  his  poem  entitled  Cider, 
particularly  mentions, — 

"  The  pippin,  burnish'd  o'er  with  gold,  the  moyle 
Of  sweetest  honied  taste  ;  the  fair  pearmain, 
Temper'd,  like  comeliest  nymph,  with  white  and  red." 

And  also  his  favourite,  the  redstreak,  of  which  he  sings,  — 

"  Lot  every  tree  in  every  garden  own 

The  redstreak  as  supreme,  whose  pulpous  fruit 

With  gold  irradiate,  and  vermilion  shines. 
.    Hail  Hercfordian  plant !  that  dost  disdain 

All  other  fields." 
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Thomson,  in  his  Seasons,  speaking  of  the  apple-gathering,  says,  — 

"  The  fragrant  stores,  the  wide  projected  heaps 
Of  apples,  which  the  lusty-handed  Year, 
Innumerous  o'er  the  blushing  orchard  shakes : 
A  various  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  keen, 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores  ;  and,  active,  points 
The  piercing  cider  for  the  thirsty  tongue." 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  apple,  as  a  fruit  tree,  will  do  no  good  except  in  a 
fertile  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation.  All  the  best  apple  orchards  of  England, 
and  more  especially  those  of  the  cider  districts,  it  has  been  observed  by 

feologists,  follow  the  track  of  red  sandstone,  which  stretches  across  the  island 
rom  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire.  It  has  been  observed  in  Ireland  (see 
Dublin  Soc.  Trans.),  that  the  best  orchards  there  are  on  limestone  gravel  ; 
and,  in  Scotland,  that  the  few  orchards  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  country 
are  on  soils  more  or  less  calcareous.  On  the  Continent,  the  two  districts 
most  famous  for  apple  trees  are  Normandy  and  the  Vale  of  Stuttgard ;  and 
the  subsoil,  in  both  countries,  is  well  known  to  be  limestone.  In  short,  every 
kind  of  fruit,  to  be  brought  to  perfection,  requires  a  soil  more  or  less  calca- 
reous. In  general,  the  observations  made  with  reference  to  the  pear  tree 
will  apply  in  the  case  of  the  apple  tree ;  but  the  latter  tree  is  more  injurious 
to  hedges,  from  its  low  spreading  headj  and  less  favourable  to  culinary 
crops  in  gardens,  and  to  pasture  in  orchards,  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  the 
fruit,  being  larger,  is  more  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds. 

The  Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  apple  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
pear  tree.  Wild  crabs,  like  wild  pears,  are  gathered  when  they  are  fully  ripe, 
and  either  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot,  or  passed  between  fluted  rollers,  and  the 
crushed  fruit  pressed  for  the  juice,  which  is  made  into  an  inferior  kind  of 
cider  or  perry,  and  the  seeds  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  pomace  by 
maceration  in  water  and  sifting.  This  is  the  mode  practised  in  the  Goldworth 
Nursery,  where  fruit  tree  stocks  are  raised  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
any  where  else  in  Britain.  Where  seedlings  are  to  be  raised  from  cultivated 
apples,  pears,  or  other  fruits,  application  is  made  to  the  manufacturers  of  cider 
or  perry,  or  to  the  confectioners  ;  and  from  these  persons  seeds  of  the  different 
kinds  of  garden  fruits  are  obtained.  The  mode  of  sowing  these  has  nothing 
specific,  and  will  be  found  detailed  under  the  proper  head  (Nursery  Culture) 
in  Part  VI.  of  this  work.  The  apple,  like  the  pear,  may  be  grafted  on  the 
common  thorn ;  but  it  does  not  form  nearly  so  desirable  a  tree  on  that  stock 
as  the  pear  does,  and,  therefore,  crab  stocks  are  always  to  be  preferred.  As 
a  fruit  tree,  where  it  is  intended  to  be  grown  as  a  dwarf,  the  paradise  stock 
effects  for  it  what  the  quince  does  for  the  pear,  and  the  Cerasus  Mahdleb  for 
the  cherry.  (See  Encyc.  of  Card.,  edit. '1835.) 

Accidents,  Diseases,  and  Insects.  The  apple  tree  is  more  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  and  to  diseases,  than  the  pear  tree.  It  is  subject  to  canker; 
more  especially  when  planted  deep,  or  in  soil  which  is  annually  dug  round  it 
to  some  depth,  and  cropped  with  vegetables.  In  some  soils,  also,  especially 
those  which  contain  much  oxide  of  iron,  the  tree  is  liable  to  canker  under  any 
mode  of  culture ;  and  the  remedy,  or  palliative,  in  such  soils,  is,  liming  abun- 
dantly, to  neutralise  the  oxide ;  planting  on  the  surface,  and  not  digging  the 
ground,  but  only  hoeing  it,  or  keeping  it  entirely  in  pasture.  The  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  apple  tree  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  many  insects, 
against  which  there  are  few  or  no  remedies ;  but,  at  all  events,  this  branch  of 
culture  belongs  more  to  horticulture  than  to  arboriculture.  The  American 
blight,  or  woolly  aphis,  is  one  of  the  most  common  enemies  of  apple  trees  ; 
and  to  destroy  it  the  most  simple  modes  appear  to  be,  to  brush  it  off  with  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  water,  or  with  soot  and  salt,  or  alkali,  or  soap  and  water. 
It  will,  however,  be  treated  on  more  in  detail  hereafter.  In  the  spring,  the 
caterpillars  of  different  moths  and  sawflies  attack  the  leaves  and  flowers 
(see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  341.);  and,  in  orchards,  it  is  sometimes  found 
worth  while  to  produce  a  dense  smoke  among  the  trees,  by  burning  moist 
straw  or  weeds  under  them;  the  pyroligneous  acid* of  the  smoke  poisoning 
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the  insects.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  liable,  in  some  soils,  and  in  moist 
situations,  to  be  infested  with  lichens  and  moss,  which  must  be  scraped  off; 
and  in  others  the  mistletoe  is  apt  to  take  root,  which  ought  to  be  cut  out. 

The  American  Hug,  American  Bligfit,  Cotton  Insect,  or  Woolly  Aphis  (ANphis 
lanigera  L.,  Eriosoma  muli  Leach),  is  one  of  the  most  common  enemies  of 
the  apple  tree,  particularly  in  England.  How  it  came  to  be  named  American 
blight  is  uncertain  ;  the  insect  being  found,  in  Britain,  on  crab  trees,  in  plant- 
ations ;  and,  consequently,  being,  in  all  probability,  indigenous.  Insects  of  the 
allied  genera  ANphis  and  Eriosoma  attack  various  shrubs,  and  have  been  found 
on  the  leaves  and  roots  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  ANphis  lanigera,  when 
closely  examined,  resembles  the  kind  of  aphis,  or  plant-louse,  which  infests 
the  rose,  and  other  shrubs  and  plants;  but,  unlike  the  common  plant-lice,  it  is 
clothed,  or  muffled  up  with  a  substance  resembling  cotton  wool,  in  such 
quantities,  that  no  one,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  would  suppose  it  con- 
tained an  insect.  In  very  hot  weather,  portions  of  this  woolly  matter  sepa- 
rate from  the  mass,  and  float  about  in  the  air ;  and  are  driven  along  by  the 
wind,  till  they  are  caught  by  the  branch  of  some  other  tree;  and  in  this 
manner  the  insect  is  propagated.  The  following  observations  by  a  writer  in 
the  Entomological  Magazine,  under  the  signature  of  Rusticus,  quoted  in  the 
Gardenei's  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  335.,  describe  the  mode  of  propagation  of  this 
insect,  and  give,  also,  a  method  of  destroying  it :  —  "  These  blights  wander 
wherever  it  pleases  the  wind  to  carry  them  ;  and,  if  bad  luck  should  drive  one 
of  them  against  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  there  it  will  stick,  creep  into  a 
crack  in  the  bark,  bring  forth  its  young,  and  found  a  colony :  the  white  cotton 
soon  appears  in  large  bunches;  branch  after  branch  becomes  infected;  the 
tree  grows  cankery,  pines,  and  dies.  How  this  is  effected  no  one  knows, 
though  the  cause  and  effect  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  com- 
monest clown.  In  large  orchards,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  cure;  but  not  so  in 
gardens.  Directly  you  see  the  least  morsel  of  cotton,  make  up  your  mind  to 
a  little  trouble,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  get  a  plasterer's 
whitewashing  brush ;  then  get  a  large  pot  of  double  size;  make  your  man  heat 
it,  till  it  is  quite  liquid;  then  go  with  him  into  the  garden,  and  see  that  he  paints 
over  every  patch  of  white,  though  not  bigger  than  a  sixpence ;  the  next  morn- 
ing have  the  size-pot  heated  again,  and  have  another  hunt;  and  keep  on  doing 
so  every  morning  for  a  fortnight.  Your  man  will  tell  you  it 's  no  use  :  tell 
him  that 's  your  business,  not  his.  Your  neighbours  will  laugh  at  you  for 
your  pains  :  do  it  before  they  are  up.  I  have  tried  it,  and  know  it  to  be 
effectual.  Spirit  of  tar  has  been  used  with  partial  effect ;  so,  also,  has  resin. 
Whitewashing  has  been  often  tried,  and,  as  it  contains  some  size,  is  not 
entirely  useless ;  and  some  horticulturists  think  it  ornamental :  I  do  not." 

Other  Remedies  for  the  Woolly  Aphis.  This  insect,  a  writer  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  residing  in  Cornwall,  observes,  appears  to  be  spreading  continually 
into  new  districts,  even  where  no  new  trees  have  been  planted,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  bottoms  of  valleys.  The  acclivities  of  hills  it  ascends  very 
slowly;  and  orchards  in  these  situations  are  generally  less  affected  by  the 
insect  than  such  as  are  in  plains.  The  writer  alluded  to  (Mr.  Jonathan 
Couch,  a  scientific  naturalist)  recommends  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  the  agent 
of  destruction.  This  is  formed,  he  says,  by  "mixing  slowly  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  with  7£  oz.  of  water.  In  laying  it  on,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  touch  the  clothes  of  the  operator,  in  which  it  will  make 
holes.  It  should  be  applied  all  over  the  bark  by  means  of  rags,  the  only  parts 
exempted  being  the  present  year's  shoots,  which  it  would  destroy.  It  clears 
the  tree  of  moss  and  lichens,  as  well  as  insects ;  and,  if  applied  in  showery 
weather,  will  be  washed  into  every  crevice  in  which  they  can  harbour.  The 
insects  which  are  touched  with  it  immediately  die ;  and  those  that  have  not 
been  touched  with  it  very  soon  cease  to  yield  so  large  a  secretion  of  cotton  ; 
by  which  means,  if  it  be  true  that  the  young  ones  are  conveyed  by  the  winds, 
wrapped  up  in  this  mantle,  their  propagation  must  be  curtailed.  After  the 
application  of  the  acid,  when  the  weather  has  been  fair,  I  have  seen  them  in 
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crevices,  still  busily  at  work;  but,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  rainy  clay,  which,  I 
suppose,  has  inundated  them  with  the  poisonous  fluid,  they  have  been  found 
all  dead.  I  have  seen  a  small  tree,  that  before  seemed  to  languish,  thrive 
remarkably  in  the  second  season  following  the  application  of  the  acid  ;  a  proof, 
at  least,  that  it  is  not  injurious  to  vegetation.  This  fluid  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  being  devoid  of  the  offensive  odour  of  some  others  that  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose ;  and,  so  far  from  being  unsightly,  as  lime  is,  no  one  could 
discern  that  an  application  of  it  had  been  made."  (G.  M.,  vol.  ix.  p.  337.) 

The  following  composition  has  been  found  effectually  to  destroy  the  woolly 
aphis  on  apple  trees  in  Kent.  Take  two  quarts  of  vegetable  tar,  half  an  ounce 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  salt,  and  one  gill  of  spirit  of 
hartshorn.  The  sublimate  must  be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  adding  the 
spirit  of  salt  by  degrees,  to  dissolve  the  mercury ;  next  add  the  hartshorn, 
rubbing  all  together  until  completely  mixed.  Provide  an  earthen  glazed 
pipkin,  and  put  in  the  poisonous  liquid ;  add  the  tar  by  degrees,  constantly 
stirring  it  to  prevent  its  running  over.  Then  take  an  old  painter's  brush,  and 
cover  all  the  diseased  parts  with  the  mixture;  which  will  adhere,  and  give  way 
to  nothing  but  the  growing  wood  and  bark.  It  is  necessary  to  use  unglazed 
earthenware,  as  the  mercury  will  corrode  metal  or  wood.  Wherever  this 
mixture  is  applied,  it  will  infallibly  destroy  the  aphis,  or  any  other  insect,  and 

Erevent  emigrants  from  infested  trees  from  lodging  on  the  wounded  parts,  or 
;eding  on  the  juices  of  the  young  growing  bark.  Notwithstanding  its  poison- 
ous quality,  no  person  need  be  afraid  of  any  mischief  to  any  domestic  animal, 
as  the  noxious  smell  and  taste  of  the  tar  prevents  every  danger.  Before 
applying  the  mixture,  scrape  off,  with  a  bluntish  instrument,  all  lichens,  and 
loose  or  rotten  bark,  from  the  stems  and  branches ;  then  pare  off  the  edges 
of  the  cankered  holes,  and  other  excrescences  in  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
aphis;  or  any  other  insect,  to  be  lodged ;  and,  with  a  woodman's  racer,  gouge, 
and  chisel,  scoop  out  all  the  cankered  and  rotten  wood,  until  the  clean  live 
surface,  at  the  bottom  of  each  wounded  part,  is  found.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  166.)  Tiir,  diluted  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  it  is  said,  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  above  mixture;  and  will  not,  like  it,  run  the  risk  of  being 
injurious  to  vegetation. 

The  Sublimate  of  Tar,  applied  to  the  part  affected  with  the  woolly  aphis,  by  a 
common  painter's  brush,  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  mode  of  eradicating  the 
insect.  Train  oil,  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  stiff-haired  brush,  has 
also  been  found  effectual.  What  the  hairs  of  the  brush  do  not  stab  to  death, 
the  oil  tends  to  kill  by  suffocation,  rendering  impervious  to  the  admission  of 
air  those  breathing-holes  in  the  sides  of  insects  by  which  their  respiration  is 
effected.  In  the  same  way,  spirits  of  turpentine  have  been  found  completely 
effectual ;  and  also  strong  old  urine.  Oil  and  soot,  well  mixed  together,  form 
another  somewhat  similar  remedy;  and  lime-water,  soot  and  salt,  strong 
tobacco-water,  soapsuds,  and  soft  soap,  have  been  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p. 49,  50.,  and  vol.  ix.  p.  337.)  Much  of  the 
success  attending  the  use  of  any  composition,  must  necessarily  depend 
on  its  being  carefully  and  thoroughly  applied,  and  on  the  repetition  of  the 
process  wherever  the  insects  reappear.  (Ibid.)  In  some  orchards  and  nur- 
series, no  other  application  than  brushing  off  the  inject  with  common  water, 
and  ii  stiff  painter's  brush,  is  made  use  of;  and,  by  persevering  in  doing  this 
all  the  summer,  whenever  the  slightest  indication  of  the  insect  appears,  the 
trees  may  be  kept  quite  clean. 

The  Woolly  Aphis  attacks  the  Roots  of  Trees,  as  well  as  their  trunks  and 
branches ;  and  it  would  seem  more  difficult  to  destroy  them  in  the  former 
situation  than  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Baron  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  398.), 
having  some  currant  trees  affected  at  the  roots  with  the  woolly  aphis,  opened 
the  earth  round  the  stem,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  uppermost  roots ;  washed  the 
stem  with  strong  soapsuds,  and  filled  up  the  opening  round  it  with  the  same 
mixture,  stirring  it  with  the  broom,  so  as  to  form  a  pool  of  mud.  This 
effectually  destroyed  the  insect  on  the  roots. 
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Wormeatcn  Fruit.  Apples  often  fall  off  prematurely,  from  being  wormeaten. 
The  cause  of  this  is  a  beautiful  little  moth,  with  wings  studded  with  silvery 
shining  specks,  the  economy  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  pointed  out  by  a 
write-in  the  EntoiHofagical'  J\[(i»az\ne.  This  insect  leaves  the  chrysalis  state 
about  the  middle  of  June,  about  which  time  the  apples  are  well  set.  The  moth 
now  lays  its  eggs  in  the  eye  of  the  apple,  one  only  in  each,  by  introducing 
its  long  ovipositor  between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  which  form  a  tent  above 
it,  that  effectually  shields  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  any  other 
casualty.  "  As  soon  as  the  egg  hatches,  the  little  grub  gnaws  a  hole  in  the 
crown  of  the  apple,  and  soon  buries  itself  in  its  substance;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  rind  of  the  apple,  as  if  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  destroyer, 
is  thinner  here  than  in  any  other  part,  and,  consequently,  more  easily  pierced. 
The  apple  most  commonly  attacked  is  the  codlin,  a  large  early  sort,  which 
ripens  in  July  and  August. 

"  The  grub,  controlled  by  an  unvarying  instinct,  eats  into  the  apple  ob- 
liquely downwards,  and,  by  thus  avoiding  the  core  and  pips,  in  no  way  hinders 
its  growth  :  at  first  it  makes  but  slow  progress,  being  little  bigger  than  a 
thread;  but,  after  a  fortnight,  its  size  and  its  operations  have  much  increased. 
It  has  now  eaten  half-way  down  the  apple  ;  and  the  position  of  the  hole  at 
the  top,  if  the  apple  continue  upright,  or  nearly  so,  is  inconvenient  for  a  pur- 
pose it  has  up  to  this  time  been  used  for,  that  is,  as  a  pass  to  get  rid  of 
its  little  pellets  of  excrement,  which  are  something  like  fine  sawdust,  or  coarse 
sand.  Another  communication  with  the  outer  air  is  therefore  required  ;  and 
it  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  power  of  gravity  to  assist  in  keeping 
it  clear.  It  is  accordingly  made  directly  downwards,  towards  that  part  of 
the  apple  which  is  lowest;  and  thus  the  trouble  of  thrusting  the  pellets 
upwards  through  the  eye  of  the  apple  is  saved,  and  a  constant  admission 
given  to  a  supply  of  air  without  any  labour.  The  hole  now  made  is  not, 
however,  sufficiently  open  for  an  observer  to  gain  by  its  means  any  know- 
ledge of  what  is  going  on  within  ;  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  cutting  open 
a  number  of  the  apples,  as  they  gradually  advance  towards  ripeness  ;  the  hole 
is,  however,  very  easily  seen,  from  its  always  having  adhering  to  it,  on  the 
outside,  an  accumulation  of  the  little  grains  which  have  been  thrust  through. 
Having  completed  this  work,  the  grub  returns  towards  the  centre  of  the  apple, 
where  he  feeds  at  his  ease.  When  within  a  few  days  of  being  full  fed,  he, 
for  the  first  time,  enters  the  core,  through  a  round  hole  gnawed  in  the  hard 
horny  substance  which  always  separates  the  pips  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit; 
and  the  destroyer  now  finds  himself  in  that  spacious  chamber,  which  codlins, 
in  particular,  always  have  in  their  centre.  From  this  time  he  eats  only  the 
the  pips,  never  again  tasting  the  more  common  pulp,  which  hitherto  had 
satisfied  his  unsophisticated  palate  ;  now  nothing  less  than  the  highly  fla- 
voured aromatic  kernels  will  suit  his  tooth;  and  on  these,  for  a  few  days,  he 
feasts  in  luxury. 

"  Somehow  or  other,  the  pips  of  an  apple  are  connected  with  its  growth,  as 
the  heart  of  an  animal  with  its  life  :  injure  the  heart,  an  animal  dies  ;  injure 
the  pips,  an  apple  falls.  Whether  the  fall  of  his  house  gives  the  tenant  warning 
to  quit,  I  cannot  say,  but  quit  he  does,  and  that  almost  immediately.  He 
leaves  the  core,  crawls  along  his  breathing  and  clearing-out  gallery,  the  mouth 
of  which,  before  nearly  closed,  he  now  gnaws  into  a  smooth  round  hole,  which 
\\ill  permit  him  free  passage,  without  hurting  his  fat,  soft,  round  body;  then 
out  he  comes,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  finds  himself  in  the  open  air. 
He  now  wanders  about  on  the  ground  till  he  finds  the  stem  of  a  tree  :  up  this 
he  climbs,  and  hides  himself  in  some  nice  little  crack  in  the  bark.  I  should 
remark  that  the  fall  of  the  apple,  the  exit  of  the  grub,  and  his  wandering  to 
this  place  of  security,  usually  take  place  in  the  night-time.  In  this  situation 
he  remains  without  stirring  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  to  rest  himself  after  the 
uncommon  fatigue  of  a  two  yards'  march  ;  he  then  gnawrs  away  the  bark  a 
little,  in  order  to  get  further  in  out  of  the  way  of  observation  ;  and,  having 
made  a  smooth  chamber,  big  enough  for  his  wants,  he  spins  a  beautiful 
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little  milk-white  silken  case,  in  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  becomes  a  chry- 
salis, and  in  this  state  remains  throughout  the  winter,  and  until  the  following 
June,  unless  some  unlucky  black-headed  tit,  running  up  the  trunk,  peeping  into 
every  cranny,  and  whistling  out  his  merry  see-saw,  happens  to  spy  him ;  in 
which  case,  he  is  plucked  without  ceremony  from  his  retreat,  and  his  last 
moments  are  spent  in  the  bird's  crop.  But,  supposing  no  such  ill-fortune 
betide  him,  by  the  middle  of  June  he  is  again  on  the  wing,  and  hovering  round 
the  young  apples  on  a  midsummer  evening,  as  before.  By  burning  weeds  in 
your  garden,  at  this  time  of  year,  you  wfll  effectually  drive  away  this  little 
moth.  If  you  have  trees  the  crops  of  which  you  value,  make  a  smoking  (mind, 
not  a  blazing)  fire  under  each.  It  will  put  you  to  some  inconvenience  if  your 
garden  be  near  your  house  ;  but  the  apples  will  repay  you  for  that." 

The  little  grey  Moth  (Yponomeuta  padella  Lat.>  Tinea  padella  L.)  makes 
great  havock  on  hedges  of  the  common  hawthorn,  on  apple  trees,  and  on  many 
other  trees  and  shrubs.  Speaking  of  this  insect,  Mr.  Main  observes,  "  Wher- 
ever the  caterpillars  seat  themselves,  they  appear  to  be  congregated  in  vast 
numbers  :  every  spray  is  covered.  The  leaves  vanish  before  them  ;  so  that  by 
midsummer,  not  only  single  trees,  but  whole  orchards,  and  entire  hedges,  from 
end  to  end,  are  completely  defoliated.  Their  depredations  cease  when  they 
change  into  the  pupa  state ;  leaving  the  trees  covered  with  the  webs  (or,  rather, 
silky  threads)  by  which  the  caterpillars  had  transported  themselves  from  place 
to  place,  and  every  leaf  shriveled,  as  if  scorched  by  fire.  These  effects  are 
familiarly  known  to  many  ;  but  not  so,  or  less  so,  have  hitherto  been  the 
following  points  in  the  insect's  economy :  the  time  and  place  in  which  the 
mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs;  the  time  at  which  the  caterpillars  are  hatched 
from  the  eggs ;  and  their  course  of  feeding,  from  the  time  of  being  hatched, 
to  the  time  at  which  the  effects  of  their  ravages  command  our  observation 
of  them.  These  points  have  been  elucidated  by  the  investigations  of  the 
late  Mr.  E.  W.  Lewis,  and  by  his  brother,  Mr.  R.  H.  Lewis.  From  a 
communication  on  this  subject  by  the  latter  gentleman,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Jjondon,  we  quote  the  following 
particulars : — *  The  mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  preceding  year, 
generally  on  the  small  twigs,  and  chiefly  on  their  under  surface,  in  a  circular 
patch  about  H  line  in  diameter,  which  she  covers  over  with  a  strong  gluten, 
at  first  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  which  is  afterwards,  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  rain,  changed  to  a  dark  brown,  very  closely  resembling  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  then  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  The 
eggs  hatch  early  in  the  autumn  (the  exact  time  I  did  not  ascertain  :  I  found 
them  hatched  in  the  beginning  of  October),  and  the  larvae  remain  in  confine- 
ment during  the  whole  winter,  under  the -covering  which  is  formed  by  the 
gluten  and  egg-shells.  If  we  now  raise  up  one  of  these  excrescences,  we 
shall  find  it  hollow  inside,  and  containing  two  dozen  or  more  larvae,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  with  the  head  and  a  corneous  plate  on  the  first  segment  black, 
and  about  half  or  two  thirds  of  a  line  long.  In  these  receptacles  they  in- 
crease somewhat  in  size  :  the  bark  of  the  tree  beneath  is  moist  and  green ; 
but  whether,  or  how,  they  derive  nourishment  from  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say.  About  the  time  that  the  trees  are  coming  into  leaf,  they  make  their 
escape  ;  but  they  do  not  now  commence  spinning  webs  ;  they  cannot  yet  cat 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  they  require  some  protection  from  the  cold 
and  rain,  which  their  tender  frames  are  not  yet  fitted  to  endure ;  to  effect 
which  they  mine  into  the  leaves,  eating  the  parenchyma  [cellular  tissue]  only, 
and  leaving  the  epidermis  untouched. 

"  '  Having  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  devour  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  they  make  their  way 
out;  and  the  anxious  gardener,  who  has  hitherto  only  observed  the  brown- 
ness  of  the  leaves,  caused  by  the  mining,  but  which  is  by  him  attributed 
to  the  withering  blast  of  an  easterly  wind,  is  astounded  when  he  perceives 
myriads  of  caterpillars  swarming  on  the  trees,  and  proceeding  with  alarming 
rapidity  in  their  devastating  course.  The  fact  of  their  mining  sufficiently 
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explains  the  reason  of  their  sudden  appearance :  it  shows  how  one  day  not  a 
single  caterpillar  may  be  visible  on  the  trees,  and  the  next  they  may  be 
•warming  with  larvae  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  rebut  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  recently  hatched.  Besides,  their  latter  habit  of  feeding  on  the  leaves 
externally  is  so  little  like  their  former  one  of  feeding  on  them  internally,  that 
any  one  who  had  not  satisfied  himself,  by  examination,  that  both  habits  are 
proper  to  the  same  caterpillars,  would  scarcely  suppose  this  to  be  the  case. 
While  the  caterpillars  are  within  the  leaves,  they  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
though  they  become  darker  at  each  change  of  skin.  It  is  in  this  state  that  I 
would  recommend  their  destruction,  by  gathering  and  burning  every  leaf 
which  by  its  outward  appearance  betrays  the  internal  ravages.  Their  nests 
are  so  difficult  to  discover,  that  searching  for  them  seems  entirely  out  of  the 
question ;  and  I  am  much  afraid  that,  could  any  wash  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  the  small  twigs,  whatever  might  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  penetrate 
the  glutinous  covering  would  at  the  same  time  injure  the  tree. 

"'Having  satiated  themselves  with  the  growing  hopes  of  the  gardener,  who 
endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  stop  their  destructive  career,  they  prepare  for  the 
pupa  state  by  spinning  white  cocoons  of  an  ellipsoidal  form.  In  a  short 
time  they  emerge  from  their  pupae,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  evening,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  early  morning,  flying  by  hundreds  round  those  devoted 
trees  which  are,  in  the  following  year,  to  be  the  scene  of  similar  ravages, 
unless  circumstances  for  which  we  cannot  account  should  prevent  their  mul- 
tiplication." 

The  Larva?  of  various  Moths  feed  on  the  leaves,  and  some  even  penetrate 
into  the  young  shoots,  of  apple  trees.  One  caterpillar,  often  found  rolled  up 
in  an  apple  tree  leaf,  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  with  a  black  head ;  and 
another  is  green,  with  a  few  black  hairs  scattered  over  its  body.  The  eggs  of 
some  of  these  moths  are  deposited  in  the  preceding  autumn,  upon  the 
branches,  where  they  are  fixed  so  firmly  and  are  so  little  susceptible  of  injury 
from  variation  in  temperature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  any  application 
that  would  prevent  caterpillars  being  hatched  from  them  in  the  following 
spring. 

There  is  also  a  moth  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  buds,  the  caterpillar  of  which 
eats  its  way  through  the  bud  into  the  soft  wood,  in  the  case  of  flower  buds ; 
and  into  the  herbaceous  shoot  of  the  current  year,  in  the  case  of  leaf  buds ; 
occasioning  the  shoots  and  spurs  soon  afterwards  to  die.  We  are  not  aware 
thatthe  economy  of  this  insect  has  been  studied  and  recorded,  though  it 
appears  to  belong  to  the  family  of  JEgents.  These,  according  to  Newman, 
"  are  produced  from  almost  colourless  maggots,  which  have  the  penultimate 
segment  diminished,  and  without  any  horn ;  which  have  six  corneous  and 
pointed,  and  ten  wart-like,  and  almost  useless,  feet ;  which  feed  in  the  interior 
of  the  trunks  of  trees,  throughout  the  winter  and  spring ;  and  then,  spinning 
a  cocoon  among  their  food,  change  into  remarkably  rough  and  vivacious 
pupae,  which  in  ten  or  twelve  days  produce  perfect  insects."  (Entom.  Mag., 
vol.  i.  p.  71.)  See  Encyc.  ofGard.,  edit.  1835.  art,  Apple. 

The  common  Cockchafer  (Jl/elolontha  vulgaris  Fab.),  in  its  perfect  state, 
attacks  the  leaves  of  all  trees ;  and,  though  it  has  been  found  chiefly  devour- 
ing those  of  the  oak,  (in  treating  of  which  tree  the  insect  will  be  figured  and 
described),  yet  it  is  also  very  injurious  to  those  of  the  apple.  Smoking  them 
off,  or  shaking  the  branches  of  the  tree  till  they  drop  to  the  ground,  and  then 
picking  them  up  and  destroying  them,  are  the  only  means  of  alleviating  the 
injuries  done  by  insects  already  in  their  winged  state;  and  they  have  the 
further  advantage,  with  reference  to  the  future,  that  they  prevent  the  insects 
from  laying  their  eggs.  (See  the  article  Quercus.) 

Anomala  (Scarab^  us)  horticola,  a  beetle  called,  in  Norfolk,  the  chovy,  is 
there  deemed  very  injurious  to  apple  trees,  and  to  other  trees  and  plants,  as 
it  feeds  both  on  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  JEcidium  cancellation  (the  fungus  mentioned  as  growing  on  the  leaves 
of  the  pear  tree,  and  producing  what  is  called  mildew)  is  also  not  unfrequent 
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on  the  leaves  of  the  apple  tree;  and  there  are  other  fungi  which  attack  these 
leaves,  for  the  names  and  figures  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Plants. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  largest  apple  trees  which  we  have  seen,  in  the  oldest 
market-gardens,  do  not  exceed  30  ft.  in  height.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford,  some  are  as  high 
as  40ft  In  Worcestershire,  and  in  Devonshire,  the  oldest  apple  trees  are  more  frequently  under 
30  ft  than  exceeding  it  In  Scotland,  a  tree  25ft.  high  is  considered  of  a  large  size.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, the  apple  tree  is,  in  general,  a  small  tree.  In  North  America,  it  appears  to  attain  a  much 
larger  size,  and  to  be  more  productive,  than  in  Europe.  A  pearmain,  in  New  England,  noticed  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  377.,  had  a  trunk  3ft.  4J  in.  in  diameter,  at  1ft.  from  the  ground; 
and  a  mammoth  apple  tree,  of  which  an  account  has  lately  been  sent  us  by  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia, 
is  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3ft.  l£  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  55ft.  In  1835,  this 
tree  produced  180  bushels  of  fruit  fit  to  send  to  market ;  besides  4  or  5  bushels  left  under  the  tree 
as  damaged,  and  several  bushels  which  it  was  calculated  had  been  gathered  by  passers  by  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn  :  so  that  the  total  produce  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Mease  as  200  bushels.  The 
tree  stands  at  Romney,  in  Virginia,  where  it  grew  spontaneously  from  seed  ;  and,  though  estimated 
to  be  40  years  old,  it  still  continues  to  increase  in  magnitude.  The  fruit  is  of  a  very  large  size.  The 
produce  of  this  tree  far  exceeds  one  mentioned  by  Speedily,  as  standing  in  an  orchard  at  Burton. 
Joyce,  in  Nottinghamshire,  winch,  in  1792,  produced  upwards  of  100  pecks  of  apples,  which  is  the 
largest  produce  that  we  have  heard  of  in  England. 

Commercial  Statistics.  The  price  of  crab  stocks,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
is  from  20*.  to  30s.  per  thousand ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  20  to  30  francs;  and  at 
New  York,  from  4  to  5  dollars.  Grafted  apple  trees,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  from  9d.  to  1*.  6d.  each  for  dwarfs,  and  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  6d.  for  stand- 
ards ;  and  the  price  at  Bollwyller  and  New  York  is  according  to  the  same 
ratio. 

3f   18.  P.  CORONAVRIA  L.     The  garland-flowering  Apple  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  687.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 
Si/nanymes.    M&lus  coronaria  Mill. ;  Crab  Apple,  the  sweet-scented  Crab,  Amer. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  pi.  44.  f.  1. ;  Bot   Mag.,  t.  2009. ;  Michx.  Arb.,  2.  t.  65.  j  and  the  plate 
in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  subangulate,  ser- 
rated, smooth.  Peduncles  in  corymbs,  glabrous.  Flowers  odorous,  white, 
becoming  purple  before  they  drop  off.  The  fruit  is  flatly  orbiculate,  of  a 
deep  green  when  it  falls  from  the  tree,  and  becoming  yellow  after  lying 
some  time  on  the  ground.  (Dec.  Prod.,  adapted.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  and  more  especially  abundant  in 
the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  generally  forms  a  tree 
from  15ft.  to  18ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  5  in.  or  Gin.  in  diameter;  but 
Michaux  has  found  it  25  ft.  high.  It  appears  very  doubtful  to  us,  whether 
this  tree  is  specifically  distinct  from  the  wild  apple  of  the  Old  World ;  though 
it  differs  from  it  in  both  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  having  the  scent  of  violets, 
the  former  perfuming  the  air  at  the  blossoming  season.  According  to 
Michaux,  some  of  the  American  farmers  make  cider  of  the  fruit  ;  and  it  is 
also  preserved,  and  made  into  various  sweetmeats.  The  fruit  lies  under 
the  trees  all  winter,  and  seldom  begins  to  rot  till  the  spring.  The  leaves, 
\vhen  young,  have  a  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic  taste;  whence  Michaux 
thinks  that,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  they  would  make  an  agreeable  tea. 
This  species  was  introduced  into  England  in  1724,  and  is  not  unfrequent 
in  collections.  In  some  places,  as  at  White  Knights,  and  at  Pepper  Har- 
row near  Godalming,  it  has  become  naturalised  in  the  woods ;  and  plants 
of  all  ages  are  found  wild,  which  have  sprung  up  from  seeds  disseminated  by 
birds,  and  which  preserve  the  distinctive  features  of  the  species,  or  race. 
The  largest  trees  at  Pepper  Harrow  are  nearly  30ft.  in  height;  but  they 
appear  to  have  attained  this  size  only  in  consequence  of  having  been  drawn 
up  by  other  trees.  In  British  gardens,  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  retained 
much  longer  on  the  tree  than  is  the  case  with  the  European  crab ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  very  mild  seasons,  and  sheltered  situations,  it  might  be  almost 
considered  subevergreen.  The  deep  green  and  flat  round  form  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  lobed  and  veined  character  of  the  leaves,  render  this  sort  of -Mains 
easily  distinguished  from  every  other;  and  this  distinctiveness  of  character, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  together  with  the  lateness  of  their  ap- 
pearance (which  is  in  the  end  of  May),  render  it  a  most  desirable  tree,  in 
every  shrubbery,  however  small. 
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1    19.  P.  (c.)  ANGUSTIFO'LIA  Ait.     The  narrow-leaved  Apple  Tree. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort,  Kew.,  2.  p.  276.  ;  Pursh   Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  24.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635.  j 

Synont/iiics.   V.  coroniiria  JfViw<f.  //w,-r.,  61.  t  21.  f.  47.,  upon  the  authority  of  Willdenow,  and  Wats. 

in  Demd.  Brit.  ;   3/alus  •empentoOM  yjci/i  .•/>/>.,  2.  ]>.  HI.  ;  P.  pumila  Hort. 
Enuravinzs.     Wang.  Amer,  (51.  t.  21.  f.  47.  ;  N.  l)u  Ham.,  6.  t.4J.  f.  1.  ;  Wats.  Dend.,  1. 132, ;  Bot. 

Hog.,  1. 1207.  ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  glossy,  lanceolate-oblong,  dcntatcly  serrated,  tapered 
and  entire  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  A  native  of  the  woods  of 
Carolina.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p,  0:3,").)  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced  late,  as 
in  the  preceding  sort,  are  sweet-scented;  the  corolla  is  of  a  very  pale  blush 
colour.  This  sort  differs  from  the  preceding  one,  in  having  the  leaves 
narrower,  and  the  fruit  much  smaller;  also  in  being  subevergreen,  and  in 
having  lead-coloured  speckled  branches.  Notwithstanding  all  these  points 
of  difference,  however,  it  bears  such  a  general  resemblance  to  P.  coronaria, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  is  found  wild  in  the 
low  woods  of  Carolina ;  and  it  was  introduced  in  1 750,  by  Christopher  Grey. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  1 5  ft.  or  20ft.;  and,  on  account  of  its  fragrance 
and  persistent  leaves,  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  The  fruit  is 
green  when  ripe,  and  intensely  acid,  like  that  of  P.  coronaria;  but  it  is 
much  narrower  and  smaller. 

¥  20.  P.  SPECTA'BILIS  Alt.     The  showy-flowering  wild  Apple  Tree,  or 
Chinese  Crab  Tree. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  2.  p.  175. ;  Curt.  BoL  Mag.,  t.  267. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  635. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  2.  p.  646. 
Synonymes.    .Vfilus  spectabilis  Dcsf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  141. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  141. ;  3/alus  sin^nsis  Dum. 

Cuu'rs.,  ed.  2.  5.  p.  429. 
Engravings.    But.  Mag.,  t.  267. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  42.  f.  2. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  serrated,  smooth.  Flowers  in  sessile 
umbels,  many  in  an  umbel ;  large,  and  very  elegant ;  at  first  of  an  intense 
rose-colour,  but  afterwards  of  a  pale  one.  Tube  of  calyx  smooth.  Petals 
ovate,  clawed.  Styles  woolly  at  the  base.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  A 
native  of  China;  cultivated  in  1780,  by  Dr.  Fothergill;  growing  to  the 
height  of  20ft.  or  30ft.;  and  flowering  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of 
May.  This  is  by  far  the  most  showy  of  all  the  different  species  of  Pyrus, 
both  of  this  and  of  the  other  sections.  The  flowers  are  semidouble,  and 
of  a  pale  rose-colour ;  but  before  they  are  expanded,  the  flower  buds,  which 
are  large,  appear  of  a  deep  red.  In  this  state  the  tree  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful ;  particularly  as  the  flowers  appear  early  in  the  spring,  when  few 
other  trees  are  in  blossom.  The  stamens  and  pistils  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  other  species ;  the  former  sometimes  exceeding  40, 
and  the  latter  20.  The  fruit  is  small,  irregularly  round,  angular,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry:  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  but  is  without 
flavour,  and  is  only  fit  to  eat  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay ;  at  which 
period  it  takes  the  colour  and  taste  of  the  medlar.  No  garden,  whether 
large  or  small,  ought  to  be  without  this  tree. 


shire,  at  Eastwood,  HJ  years  planted,  ana  ibit.  nign  ;  in  uerKsmre,  at  vvnite  Kmgnts,  oO  years 
planted,  and  ,30  ft.  high;  in  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  17  ft.  high  ;  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden,  ;30  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head 
20ft.  ;  in  Shropshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  40  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high  ;  in  Staffordshire,  atBlythe- 
tield,  25  ye.irs  planted,  and  iSi't.  high  ;  in"  Suffolk,  at  Great  Livermere,  35  years  planted,  and  28ft, 
hi»h  ;  in"  Worcestershire, at  Crooine,  25  years  planted,  and  25ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Perthshire, 
in  the  Perth  Nursery,  tf)  years  planted,  and  17  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin 
Garden,  20  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high;  at  Terenure,  15  years  planted,  and  14  ft.  high  ;  in  the 
Cullenswood  Nursery,  20  years  planted,  and  ,;5  feet  hi»h  ;  in  Fermanagh,  20  years  planted,  and  25  ft. 
high  ;  in  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  25  years  planted,  and  19ft  hijh.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  30  years  planted,  and  35  ft.  high. 

App.  i.  Additional  Species  of  Pyrus  belonging  to  the  Section  Mains 

P.  quinqueflura  Hamilt  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  647.)  has  elliptic  acute  leaves,  and  is  indigenous  in 
Chi  thong.  The  flowers  are  supposed  to  be  white.  All  that  is  known  in  Europe  of  this  species  has 
been  derived  from  dried  specimens  in  the  Linnaean  Society's  herbarium. 
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P.  Sievttrsn  Led.  Fl.  Alt.,  2.  p.  222.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  647.  ;  P.  nov.  sp.  Stivers  in  Pali.  Nord. 
Beitr.,  1.  p.  292.,  is  a  bush,  with  many  stems  rising  from  the  same  root;  with  ovate  leaves  rather 
tomentose,  and  umbellate  flowers,  succeeded  by  very  acid  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia:  and  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  it  has  never  been  introduced  into  England. 

§  iii.  AV/fl  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.,  $c.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  mostly  2 — 3.  Pome  globose. 
Flowers  in  racemose  corymbs ;  the  peduncles  branched.  Leaves  simple, 
not  glanded,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  Deciduous 
trees,  natives  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia;  chiefly  found  on 
dry,  calcareous,  or  clayey  soils,  and  varying  much  in  a  state  of  culture.  The 
species  and  varieties  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion. 

5  21.  P.  A^RI\  Ehrh.     The  White  Beam  Tree. 

Identification.     Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  20. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  636.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 

Synonymes.  Cratae'gus  A'ria  var.  a,  Lin.  Sp.,  681.;  Mespilus  A'ria  Scop.;  Sorlus  /4vria  Crantx 
Austr.,  1.  t.  2.  f.  2. ;  Bauh.  Hist.,  1.  p.  65. ;  /Tria  Theophr&sti  L'Obel.  ;  white  wild  Pear,  white  Leaf 
Tree,  red  Chess.  Apple,  SeaOuler,  Cumberland  Hawthorn  Gerard;  AlisierAllouchier,  AHsierblanc, 
Ft:  ;  Mehlbeerbaum,  or  Mehlbaum,  Get:  ;  Aria,  or  Sorba  pilosa,  Ital. ;  Mostaco,  Span. ;  Axelbeer, 
Dan. ;  Oxilbear,  Swed. 

Derivation.  ylVia,  the  name  given  to  this  tree  by  Theophrastus,  is  probably  from  the  name  of  that 
country  in  Asia.  The  White  Beam  Tiee  is  a  pleonasm,  beam  being  the  Saxon  word  for  tree.  The 
word  Allouchier  is  from  allouchion,  the  cog  of  a  wheel,  the  wood  of  the  tree  being  much 
used  for  that  purpose  in  France.  Mehlbaum  is  literally  the  meal  tree,  from  the  mealy  appearance 
of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

Engravings.    Crantz  Austr.,  1.  t.  2.  f.  2. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  1 1858.  ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  302. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  tomentose  beneath,  with  ap- 
pressed  white  tomentum.  Corymbs  flat.  (Dec.  Prod./n.  p.  636.) 

Varieties. 

$  P.  A.  1  obtiisifolia  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  636.,  and  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  302.;    P.  A. 

ovalis  Hort. — Leaves  broadly  ovate,  and  obtuse. 

P.  A.  2  acutifolia  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  c. ;  CYataevgus  longifolia  N.Du  Ham., 
4.  t.  34.;  ?Pyrusalpina  Willd.  Emtm.t  527.;  which  has  ovate-oblong 
acute  leaves. 

3£  P.  A.  3  unduldta  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  234.,  and  our  plate  in  Vol. 
II.,  has  the  leaves  flat,  oval-lanceolate,  broad,  undulated,  unequally 
and  deeply  serrated,  acuminated,  and  cobwebbed  above. 
$  P.  A.  4  angustifolia  Lindl.,  1.  c.,  has  the  leaves  oval,  obtuse,  concave, 

somewhat  simply  serrated,  woolly  above. 

*£  P.  A.  5  rugosa  Lindl.,  1.  c. —  Leaves  large,  ovate-elliptic,  doubly  ser- 
rated, shining  above  and  wrinkled,  white  beneath. 

*t  P.  A.  6  cretica  Lindl.,  I.e.;  P.  A.  rotundifolia  Hort.;  P.grae^ca  Hort. 
—  Leaves  flat,  orbicularly  elliptic,  crenately  serrated,  retuse,  cune- 
ated  at  the  base ;  smooth  above,  and  hoary  beneath.  Branches 
cobwebbed. 

$  P.  A.  7  bulldta  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  234. ;  P.  A.  acuminata 
Hort. ;  has  the  leaves  concave,  elliptic,  acuminated,  blistered ;  closely 
serrated  at  the  apex,  but  entire  at  the  base. 

Description,  $c.  This  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  30ft.  or  40  ft.  in  favour- 
able situations,  with  a  straight,  erect,  smooth  trunk,  and  numerous  branches, 
which  for  the  most  part  tend  upwards,  and  form  a  round  or  oval  head.  The 
young  shoots  have  a  brown  bark,  covered  with  a  mealy  down ;  the  leaves  are 
between  2  in.  and  3  in.  long,  1|  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  light  green  above,  and 
very  white  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  in  large  corymbs, 
2  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  fruit,  which  makes 
a  very  conspicuous  appearance  in  the  autumn,  but  of  which  the  tree  seldom 
bears  two  good  crops  in  succession.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  tree  is 
young,  and  in  a  good  soil,  is  from  18 in.  to  2ft.  a  year:  after  it  has  attained 
the  height  of  15ft.  or  20ft.  it  grows  much  slower;  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  grows  very  slowly ;  but  is  a  tree  of  great 
duration.  The  roots  descend  very  deep,  and  spread  very  wide ;  and  the  head 
of  the  tree  is  less  affected  by  prevailing  winds  than  almost  any  other.  In  the 
most  exposed  situations,  on  the  Highland  mountains,  this  tree  is  seldom  seen 
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above  10ft.  or  15  ft.  high  ;  but  it  is  always  stiff  and  erect.  It  is  later  in  cominu 
into  leaf  than  any  other  indigenous  tree,  except  the  ash.  It  bears  lopping, 
and  permits  the  grass  to  grow  under  it. 

Geography ,  History,  <$-c.  The  white  beam  tree  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Norway  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  also  of  Siberia  and 
Western  Asia.  Some  species  of  the  9  y/vria  are  found  in  Nepal,  which  are 
probably  only  varieties  of  the  European  kinds;  but  none  have  been  yet  dis- 
covered in  North  America.  In  Britain,  the  geologic  sites  in  which  it  is  found 
wild  are  almost  always  chalky  soils,  or  limestone  rocks ;  but  sometimes,  also,  cal- 
careous clays.  Withering  says  that  it  loves  dry  hills,  and  open  exposures,  and 
flourishes  either  on  gravel  or  clay.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
island,  varying  greatly  in  magnitude,  according  to  soil  and  situation.  It  has  been 
known  to  writers  on  plants  since  the  days  of  Theophrastus ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  bearing  a  distinct  name  in  all  the  European  languages  shows 
that  it  has  been  long  familiar  to  country  people. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  of  a  fine  close  grain,  yellowish 
white,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  In  a  green  state,  it  has  a  strong 
smell,  which  it  retains,  in  a  slight  degree,  even  after  it  is  dried.  It  weighs,  in 
that  state,  55  Ib.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  may  be  stained  of  any  colour,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  smaller  manufactures,  such  as  making  handles  to  knives  and 
forks,  wooden  spoons,  &c. ;  and  for  musical  instruments,,  and  various  turnery 
articles.  Combs,  it  is  said,  have  been  made  of  it  equally  durable  with  those 
made  from  the  box.  It  is  also  used  for  axletrees,  naves,  and  felloes  of  wheels, 
carpenters'  tools,  and  walking-sticks  ;  and  it  affords  an  excellent  charcoal  for 
making  gunpowder.  But  the  great  use  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  throughout 
Europe,  is  for  cogs  to  the  wheels  of  machinery.  It  is  universally  employed 
for  this  purpose  on  the  Continent;  and  was  so  in  Britain  till  cast  iron 
became  generally  substituted  for  it  in  the  wheels  of  machinery.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  both  by  goats  and  sheep.  The  fruit  is  acid  and  astringent ;  but  it 
is  not  disagreeable  to  eat,  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay.  Dried, 
and  reduced  to  powder,  it  has  been  formed  into  a  sort  of  bread,  which  has 
been  eaten,  both  in  France  and  Sweden,  in  years  of  great  scarcity.  Fer- 
mented, the  fruit  affords  a  beer ;  or,  by  distillation,  a  powerful  spirit :  it  is 
greedily  eaten  by  small  birds ;  on  which  account  the  trees  are  ordered  to  be 
preserved  in  the  French  forests,  that  the  number  of  birds  may  be  increased, 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  insects.  The  fruit  is  also  the  food  of  squirrels ; 
and,  when  it  drops,  of  the  wild  boar,  the  deer,  the  hedgehog,  &c. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  white  beam  has  some  valuable  properties.  It  is 
of  a  moderate  size,  and  of  a  definite  shape;  and  thus,  bearing  a  character  of 
art,  it  is  adapted  for  particular  situations  near  works  of  art,  where  the  violent 
contrast  exhibited  by  trees  of  picturesque  forms  would  be  inharmonious.  In 
summer,  when  clothed  with  leaves,  it  forms  a  compact  green  mass,  till  it  is 
ruffled  by  the  wind,  when  it  suddenly  assumes  a  mealy  whiteness.  In  the 
winter  season,  the  tree  is  attractive  from  it  smooth  branches,  and  its  large 
green  buds ;  which,  from  their  size  and  colour,  seem  already  prepared  for 
spring,  and  remind  us  of  the  approach  of  that  delightful  season.  When  the 
tree  is  covered  with  its  fruit,  it  is  exceedingly  ornamental.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  enumerated,  P.  A.  cretica  is  by  far  the  most  distinct :  but  all  of 
them  are  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Soil  and  Situation.  A  calcareous  and  dry  soil  is  essential ;  and  the  tree  will 
not  attain  a  timber  size  unless  it  is  placed  in  an  airy  situation.  The  largest 
trees  in  Britain  are  at  Blair,  in  Perthshire,  where  they  stand  in  the  margins  of 
open  woods,  or  in  hedgerows.  The  situation  may  be  exposed  to  the  highest 
and  coldest  winds  that  prevail  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  tree  will  never  fail  to 
grow  erect,  and  produce  a  regular  head  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  no  tree  is  better 
adapted  for  sheltering  houses  and  gardens  in  very  exposed  situations. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  species  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  the 
varieties  be  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  species  of  the  pear,  of  the  rrat;evLrus,  and 
oven  of  the  quince  and  medlar ;  which  trees,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
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may  be  reciprocally  grafted  on  the  white  beam  tree.  When  plants  are  to  be 
raised  from  seed,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  other- 
wise, if  kept  till  spring,  and  then  sown,  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  spring 
following.  When  it  is  inconvenient  to  sow  them  immediately  that  they  are 
gathered,  they  may  be  mixed  with  soil,  and  treated  like  haws  (see  Pyrus  aucu- 
paria) ;  and,  if  sown  in  the  March  following,  they  will  come  up  the  same 
season.  The  varieties  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  layering ;  but 
they  root,  by  both  modes,  with  great  difficulty.  Layers  require  to  be  made  of 
the  young  wood,  and  to  remain  attached  to  the  stool  for  two  years. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  largest  tree  is  at  Syon,  and  is  4()ft,  high,  with  a  trunk 
2ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  42  ft  ;  one  at  Kew  is  25  ft.  high  ;  in  Oxfordshire,  in 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  one,  30  years  planted,  is  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  It!  in., 
and  of  the  head  17  ft.  ;  in  Yorkshire,  at  Hackness,  25  years  planted,  and  28  ft.  high.  In  Scotland, 
in  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  at  Hopetoun  House,  18  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high  ;  in  Perthshire, 
in  the  Perth  Nursery,  40  years  planted,  and  32  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  17  in.,  and  of  the 
head  22ft.  In  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  at  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  and  30  ft. 
high,  the  trunk  12  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  head  19ft.  In  Sweden,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund, 
it  is  46  ft  high. 

¥  22.  P.  (A.)  INTERMEVDIA  Ehrh.     The  intermediate  White  Beam  Tree. 

Identification.     Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  20. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  636. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 
Synonymcs.      Crata^gus  A^ria  j3   Lin.  Sp.,  681. ;  C.  scandica   Wahlcnb.   FL.    Ups.,   165. ;  C.  suecica 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  167. ;  Alisier  de  Fontainebleau,  Fr. ;  Schwedischer  Mehlbaum,  Ger. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  ovate,  incisely  lobed,  tomentose  beneath,  with  white 
appressed  tomentum.    Corymbs  flat.    Fruit  eatable.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.) 

r<irictic)i.      De    Candolle   has   described   the   two   following   forms   of  this 
species :  — 

*  P.  (A.)  i.   1    latifolia;  Cratargus  latifolia  Pair.  Diet.,  4.  p.  444.,    Du 
Ham.  Arb.,  1.   t.  80.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  35.;   Sorbtis  latiiblia  P<rs. ; 
CYataevgus  dentata  Thull.  Fl.  Par. — Leaves  broadly  ovate.     A  native 
of  the  wood  of  Fontainebleau. 
±   P.  (A.)  i.  2    angustifolia ;   P.    edulis 
iniM.Enum., p.  527.,  Wals.Dcnd. 
Brit.,  t.  52.,   and   our  j%.  64-0. 
Leaves  oblong,  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base. 

Description,  $c.  These  trees  bear  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  P.  A^na,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  they  are  only 
varieties  and  subvarieties  of  that  species. 
They  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Sweden ;  and  perhaps  also 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  P.  A^ria 
varies  in  having  the  leaves  more  or  less 
cut  at  the  margin.  They  are  all  well  de- 
serving of  culture. 

*   23.  P.  (A.)  VESTI^A  Wall.     The  clothed  White  Beam  Tree. 

Identification.     Wall.  Cat.,  679. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 

Synonymcs.    Pyrus  nepalensis  Hort. ;  Sorbus  vesfita  Lodd   Cat    edit  1836. 

Engraving.    The  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves,  cymes,  and  young  branches,  clothed  with  white 
tomentum.  Leaves  elliptic,  or  obovate-elliptic,  acuminated,  serrated  towards 
the  apex.  Corymbs  branched  and  terminal.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  greenish 
brown.  Habit  of  P.  AYia.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  647.)  A  tree  from  20  ft. 
to  30ft.  high,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon,  introduced  in  1820.  This 
tree  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  long  broad  leaves,  and 
their  woolly  whiteness  ;  and  also  for  being  one  of  the  very  latest  trees, 
whether  foreign  or  indigenous,  in  coming  into  leaf;  being  later  than  either 
the  mulberry  or  ash.  The  leaves  are  conspicuous,  on  their  first  expansion. 
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for  their  whiteness,  particularly  underneath  ;  ami  in  autumn,  before  they 
drop  off',  for  their  fine  yellow  colour.  Judging  from  the  leaves  of  this  tree, 
we  should  say  that  it  is  the  same  as  P.  crenata  1).  Don  (No.  10.  in  p.  890.); 
but,  as  the  fruit  (which  we  have  never  seen)  of  P.  crenata  ought,  from  the 
section  in  which  it  is  placed,  to  be  pear-shaped,  and  as  the  fruit  of  P.  ne- 
palensis,  which  is  produced  in  abundance  on  a  tree  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  is 
round,  thev  mnv  be  distinct.  So  striking  a  tree,  and  one  of  such  free 
growth,  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in  any  collection.  The  two  finest  speci- 
mens we  know  of  this  tree,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

App.  i.     Additional  Species  qfPj/nts,  belonging  to  the  Section 

AY/0. 

P.  kamaone'nsis  Wall.  Cat.,  No.  678.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  647.,  is  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  20ft. 
or  ,X)ft,  a  native  of  Kamaon  and  Sirmore,  with  oblong  pinnatih'dly-lobed,  and  serrated  leaves,  clothed 
with  white  down  beneath.  The  fruit  is  pear-shaped,  red,  and  about  thcsize  of  a  common  medlar. 

P.  lamita  D.  Don  (Prod.  Fl.  Nepal,  p.  237. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  Ii34. ;  and  G.  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  tiL'2.)  has 
broadly  elliptic,  doubly  serrated  leaves,  woolly  beneath  j  and  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  P.  vestlta. 

§  iv.    Tormindria  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.,  $c.  Petals  spreading,  flat,  having  short  claws.  Styles  2 — 5, 
connected,  glabrous.  Pome  scarcely  at  all  juicy,  top-shaped  at  the  base 
truncate  at  the  tip ;  the  sepals  deciduous.  Leaves  angled  with  lobes ;  in 
the  adult  state  glabrous.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  The  peduncles  branched. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.)  Trees  of  the  same  general  character,  in  regard 
to  habit  and  constitution,  as  P.  A^ria. 

%  24*.  P.  TORMINAVLIS  Ehrh.     The  gr'iping-fntited  Service  Tree. 

Identification.     Ehrh.  Beitr.,  6.  p.  92.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  fi36. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  647. 

Si/nonymes.     Crataj'gus  torminalis \Lin.  Sp.,  681.,    Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t  298.,   Fl.  Dan.,  t  7P8.,   Jacq. 

Fl.  Austr.,  t.  443. ;  Surbus  torminalis  Crantz  Austr.,  p.  85.  ;  the   Maple-leaved  ServiceTree ;  Ali- 

sier  des  Bois,  Fr. ;  Elzbear  Baum,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  t.  443.  ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  feather-nerved,  pinnatifidly  lobed  j  when 
young,  slightly  downy  beneath  ;  when  adult,  glabrous ;  the  lobes  acumi- 
nate and  serrated,  the  lowest  divaricate.  Seeds  cartilaginous.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  636.) 

Description,  $c.  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  with  a 
large  trunk,  spreading  at  the  top  into  many  branches,  and  forming  a  large  head. 
The  young  branches  are  covered  with  a  purplish  bark,  marked  with  white 
spots.  The  leaves,  which  are  on  long  footstalks,  are  cut  into  many  acute 
angles,  like  those  of  some  species  of  maple.  They  are  nearly  4  in.  long,  and 
3  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  bright  green  above,  and  slightly  woolly  underneath. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  and 
they  are  succeeded  by  roundish  compressed  fruit,  not  unlike  common  haws, 
but  larger,  and  of  a  brown  colour  when  ripe.  The  tree  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  in  this  respect,  and  most  others,  it  resembles  P.  A^ria;  but  it  is  less 
hardy. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  The  griping,  or  common  wild,  service  tree  is  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  from  Germany  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
of  the  south  of  Russia,  and  Western  Asia.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  hedges 
in  the  middle  and  south  of  England,  but  not  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland.  It 
generally  grows  in  strong  clayey  soils.  Miller,  in  1752,  says  that  "  it  was 
formerly  very  abundant  in  Cane  Wood,  near  Hampstead."  The  tree,  it  is 
believed,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  (see  p.  17.),  and  is  the  one  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  Sorbus  torminalis;  though  this  name  may  possibly  have  been 
applied  by  him  to  the  true  service  (Sorbus  domestica).  It  is  figured  by  Gerard, 
who  says  very  little  of  the  tree,  but  mentions  the  fruit  as  cold  and  binding. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  England  is  at  Arley  Hall,  near  Bewdley,  for 
a  drawing  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris,  of  which 
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Jig.  64-1.  is  a  copy  reduced  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  This  fine  tree  is  54ft. 
6  in.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  is  3  ft.  6  in., 
and  that  of  the  head  is  58  ft.  8  in. 


Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  P.  yf  ria,  but  is  without 
its  peculiarly  strong  smell.  It  weighs,  when  newly  cut,  65  Ib.  to  the  cubic  foot, 
and  when  dried,  48  Ib.  8  oz.  It  is  employed  for  all  the  different  purposes  to 
which  that  of  P.  vf  ria  is  applicable,  and  is  considered  rather  preferable  as 
fuel,  and  for  charcoal.  For  fuel,  its  value,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
beech,  is  as  1-038  to  1-540;  and  for  charcoal,  as  1-062  to  1-600.  The  fruit 
is  brought  to  market  both  in  England  and  France ;  and,  when  in  a  state  of 
incipient  decay,  it  eats  somewhat  like  that  of  the  medlar.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  its  large  green  buds  strongly  recommend  it  in  the  winter  time,  as  its  fine 
large-lobed  leaves  do  in  the  summer,  and  its  large  and  numerous  clusters  of 
rich  brown  fruit  do  in  autumn. 

Soil  and  Situation.  It  will  grow  in  a  soil  not  poorer,  but  more  tenacious 
and  moist,  than  what  is  suitable  for  P.  /Tria ;  and  it  requires  a  sheltered 
situation.  It  seems  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  than  that  species, 
and  does  not  thrive  so  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  propa- 
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gated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  P.  /Ivria.     There  being  no  varieties,  it 
lines  not  require  to  be  continued  by  grafting. 

Statistics      In  tin-  environs  of  London,  at  Syon,  it  is  .So  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  40  years 

years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high  ;  in  Staffordshire,    at  Alley  Hall,  tin-re  is  the  tine  specimen  mentioned 

above,  which  is  54Jft.  high';  in  Wiltshire,  at  I.on^leat,  (l~>  years  planted,  it  is  3.r>  ft.  high.     In  trance, 

:rs  planted,  it  is  50  ft.  high  ;  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerrieres, 

and  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  it  is  ."ii>  ft.  high.      In  Saxony,  at    \Vc,rlitz,  44  years  planted,  it  is  oO  it. 
high.     In  Austria,  near  Vienna, at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  40 years  punted,  it  is  Mil.  high. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  qfPyrus  belonging  to  the  Section 
Tormindria. 

P.  rfvularis  Doug,  in  Hook.  ^^%       k 

Ft.  Bor.  Amer.,  1  p.  203.  t 
68.,  and  our  Jigs.  642.  and 
04-3.,  is  a  small  tree,  with 
ovate  or,  entire  subtrilobate 
:  -aves,  pubescent  under- 
neath ;  a  native  of  Nootka 
Sound,  and  other  partsof  the 
north-west  coast  of  North 
America.  The  wood  is  em- 
ployed  for  making  wedges ; 
and  the  fruit  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  under  the 
name  of  pow-itch,  by  the 
C'henook  Indians.  It  flowers 
in  April  and  May.  It  is 

much  to  be  desired  that  this  species  of  Pyrus  were  introduced  into 
Britain;  since  it  seems  the  only  one  of  the  section  which  is  indigenous 
to  the  western  hemisphere.  Judging  from  the  engravings  in  Dr.  Hooper's 
work  (from  which  our  Jig.  642.  has  been  reduced  to  our  usual  scale  of 
2  in.  to  1  ft.,  and  Jig.  643.  Has  been  copied  of  the  natural  size),  it  is  a  very 
handsome  species. 


§  v.    Eriolobus  Dec. 


tor.  Petals  spreading,  flat,  with  short  claws,  and  with  about  3  teeth  at  the  tip.  Styles  5,  long 
at  the  base  very  hairy,  and  somewhat  connected.  Pome  globose,  glabrous,  crowned  with  the  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  which  are  tomentose  upon  both  surfaces.  Leaves  palmately  Jobed,  glabrous.  Flowers 
upon  unbranched  pedicels,  disposed  in  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.) 

¥  25.  P.  TRILOBA'TA  Dec.     The  three-lobed-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  636. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  648. 

Si/ntmymc.     frata?vgus  trilob'ita  Labill.  Dec.,  4.  p.  15.  t  10.,  Pair.  Suppl.,  1.  p.  291. 

Engraving.     Labill.  Dec.,  4.  1. 10. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  glabrous,  palmately  lobed  ;  the  middle  lobe  3-lobed ;  the  side  lol>es,  in  many 
instances,  2-lobed  ;  the  secondary  lobes  serrated.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
Mount  Lebanon  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  20ft. ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1810;  but  of 
which  we  have  not  seen  a  plant. 

§  vi.  Sorbus  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.,  $c.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  2—  5.  Pome  globose,  or  top- 
shaped.  Leaves  impari-pinnate,  or  pinnately  cut.  Flowers  in  branched 
corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.)  Trees,  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
20ft.  to  40  ft.  or  upwards.  Natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  or  the 
I  liinalayas.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  section,  there  is  a  very  great  con- 
fusion of  names. 

¥  26.  P.  AURICULANTA  Dec.     The  auricled  Service  Tree. 

Identifications.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  636.;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  648. 

Synonyme.     Sorbus  auriculata  Pcrs.  %«.,  2.  p.  39. 

.">/*•<• .  Char.,  &;c.  Leaves  of  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  hirsute  beneath  ;  2 — 4  of  the  lowest 
leaflets  distinct,  the  rest  connate  with  the  odd  one  into  an  ovate  one,  which  is  crenate.  Corymb 
compact.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.)  A  native  of  Egypt,  and  supposed  by  De  Candolle  to  be  only  a 
variety  off.  pinnatifida.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1800;  but  we  have  not  seen  the 
plant. 

¥  27.  P.  PINXATI'FIDA  FJirh.      The  pinnatifid-fcawd  Service  Tree. 

Iilcntijication.     Ehrh.  Beitr.,  6.  p.  93. ;  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2331. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  636. 
Si/noni/nu's.     .S'orbus  hjtorida   Lin.   Dec.,  6. ;  Pyrus     hj'brida  Smith  Fl.  Brit.,  not  of  Willd. ;  the 

Bastard  Service  Tree. 
I-'.n Cravings.    Eng.  Bot,  t.  2331. ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

.  C/tfrr.,  $c.      Leaves  pinnately  cloven,  or  cut,  or  almost  pinnate  at  the 
base.    The  petiole  on  the  tinder  .side,  ami  the  peduncles,  hoarily  tomentose. 
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Pome  globose,  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.)  A  native  of  mountainous 
woody  places  in  Gothland,  Thuringia,  and  Britain.  A  species,  according 
to  De  Candolle,  a  hybrid  between  P.  intermedia  and  P.  aucuparia  ;  growing 
to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. ;  and  of  the  same  culture  as  P.  ^f  ria.  The 
varieties  enumerated  below,  as  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  are  hardly  de- 
serving of  being  kept  distinct,  unless  we  except  P.  p.  ptindula. 

Varieties. 

t  P.  p.  2  lanuginbsa    has  the  leaves  more  woolly  than  those  of  the  species, 

$  P.  p.  Spe'ndula,  Sorbus  hybrida  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.,  has  the  head  loose,  and  the  branches 
somewhat  pendulous.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  the  fruit  of  which  is  red. 

=3*  P.  p.  4  arbiiscula  Dec.,  Poir.  Suppl.,  5.  p.  144. — Dwarf.  Leaflets  glabrous  in  a  measure,  obtuse ; 
the  outermost  usually  connate.  A  native  of  Germany.  Is  it  a  variety  of  P.  aucuparia  ? 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.) 

Statistics.  Plants  of  this  kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  are  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  after  being  10  or  12  years  planted.  In  Worcestershire, 
at  Croorne,  a  tree,  50  years  planted,  is  45ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  24  in.,  and  that  of  the 
head  35  ft.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  one,  15  years  planted,  is  16  ft.  high. 

¥  28.  P.  AUCUPAVRIA  Gcertn.      The  Fowler's  Service  Tree,  or  Mountain  Ash. 

Identification.    Ga?rtn.  Fruct.,  2.  p.  45.  t.  87. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  648. 

Synonymes.  Sorbus  aucuparia  Lin.  Sp.,  683.  ;  3/£spilus  aucuparia  All. ;  Quicken  Tree,  Quick  Beam, 
wild' Ash,  wild  Service,  Wich en  Tree,  RowanTree,  RowneTree,  Roan  Tree,  Roddan,  Routry,  Moun- 
tain Service,  Witchen,  wild  Sorb,\Vhichen,  Whitten,  Wiggen  tree ;  Sorbier  desOiseleurs,  or  Sorbier 
des  Oiseaux,  Fr.  ;  Vogel  Beerbaum,  Ger. ;  Sorbo  salvatico,  Ital. 

Derivation.  The  Latin  name,  P.  aucuparia  (the  Fowler's  Pyrus)  the  French  names,  Sorbier  des  Oise- 
leurs  (the  Bird-catcher's  Service),  and  Sorbier  des  Oiseaux  (theBird  Service);  and  the  German  name, 

t  Vogel  Beerbaum  (the  Bird's  Berry  Tree) ;  are  all  derived  from  the  use  made  of  the  berries  by  bird- 
catchers,  in  all  countries  where  the  tree  grows  wild,  and  from  time  immemorial,  to  bait  springes 
with.  It  is  called  the  Mountain  Ash,  from  its  growing  on  mountains,  and  the  pinna?  of  its  leaves 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  ash.  Witchen,  and  all  its  derivatives,  bear  rela- 
tion to  supposed  powers  of  the  tree,  as  a  protection  against  witches  and  evil  spirits. 

Engravings.  Gajrtn.  Fruct.,  2.  t.  87. ;  Eng..Bot,  t.  337. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second 
Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Buds  softly  tomentose.  Leaflets  serrated,  slightly  glabrous. 
Pomes  globose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.)  A  low  tree,  a  native  of  almost 
every  part  of  Europe  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. ;  flowering  in 
May,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  September. 

Varieties. 

*E  P.  a.  2  fritctu  luteo  has  yellow  berries,  and  is  continued  by  grafting. 

¥  P.  a.  3  f of  Us  variegutis  has  variegated  leaves. 

¥  P.  a.  4  fastigidta  has  the  branches  upright  and  rigid.  There  are  plants 
of  this  kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hodgkin  of  Dunganstown  Nursery,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow. 

Description.  The  mountain  ash  forms  an  erect-stemmed  tree,  with  an  or- 
bicular head.  When  fully  grown,  like  every  other  description  of  Pyrus,  it 
assumes  a  somewhat  formal  character;  but  in  a  young  state,  its  branches  are 
disposed  in  a  more  loose  and  graceful  manner.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  grey, 
in  the  young  and  old  wood  ;  the  leaves  are  impari-pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  are 
serrated,  except  at  the  base.  They  are  smooth  above,  and  nearly  so  beneath  ;  in 
which  last  respect  they  differ  from  the  leaves  of  Pyrus  *Sorbus,  which,  in  their 
young  state,  at  least,  are  downy  beneath  as  well  as  above.  The  tree  grows 
rapidly  for  the  first  three  or  four  years ;  attaining,  in  five  years,  the  height  of 
8  ft.  or  9  ft. ;  after  which  it  begins  to  form  a  head,  and,  in  ten  years,  will 
attain  the  height  of  20  ft.  This  head  will  continue  increasing  slowly,  though 
the  tree  seldom  grows  much  higher,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century;  after 
which,  as  it  appears  by  the  oldest  trees  that  we  have  observed  or  heard  of  in 
Scotland,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  begin  to  decay.  The  tree  will  not 
bear  lopping,  but  grass,  and  other  plants,  grow  well  under  its  shade. 

Geography,  History,  tyc.  The  mountain  ash  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Iceland  and  Greenland  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  found, 
also,  in  the  north-west  of  Asia,  at  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  other  regions 
of  the  most  northern  parts  of  North  America.  According  to  Pallas,  it  is 
frequent  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  Eastern 
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Ocean;  anil  from  the  cold  mountainous  \\oody  regions  of  the  north,  to  the 
alj)ine  parts  of  Caucasus  and  Mount  Libanus.  In  the  former  situation  it  is 
a  low  shrubby  bush,  and  in  the  latter  a  handsome  tree  of  the  third  rank.  It  is 
found  in  Japan,  and  probably,  also,  in  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
Britain,  it  is  common  in  woods  and  hedges,  in  mountainous,  but  rather  moist 
situations,  in  every  part  of  the  island,  and  also  in  Ireland.  In  I'Yance,  Ger- 
many, and  Swit/erland,  it  is  wild  in  all  the  woods,  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
and  colder  regions  of  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  soil  in  which 
it  thrives  best,  though  moist,  is  not  boggy,  but  rather  loamy  or  light.  The 
situation  is  generally  more  or  less  exposed;  for,  if  crowded  by  other  trees,  it- 
trunk,  like  that  of  other  species  of  Pyrus,  in  similar  situations,  never  attains 
a  large  size.  The  largest  trees  of  this  species  in  Britain  are  those  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland;  from  which  it  may 
he  inferred,  that  it  prefers  a  moist  climate  to  one  that  is  dry.  Withering 
justly  observes  that  it  will  not  attain  a  large  size,  unless  it  grows  in  a  fertile 
soil.  The  tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  Virgil  was  aware 
that  it  might  be  grafted  on  the  pear.  It  is  mentioned  under  tiie  name  of 
A^orbus  sylvestris  by  Matthiolns,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  plants,  down 
to  the  time  of  Gerard ;  who,  like  Pliny,  considered  it  as  a  species  of  ash. 

Proj)crfics  and  Uses.  The  wood,  when  dry,  weighs  51  Ib.  12  oz.  per  cubic 
foot.  It  is  homogeneous,  fine-grained,  hard,  capable  of  being  stained  any 
colour,  and  of  taking  a  high  polish  ;  and  it  is  applied  to  all  the  various  uses  of 
P.  yrria  and  P.  torminalis,  when  it  can  be  obtained  of  adequate  dimensions.  In 
Britain,  the  tree  forms  excellent  coppice  wood,  the  shoots  being  well  adapted 
for  poles,  and  for  making  excellent  hoops;  and  the  bark  being  in  demand  by 
tanners.  As  it  will  grow  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  rapidly,  when 
young,  it  forms  an  admirable  nurse  tree  to  the  oak,  and  other  slow-growing 
.-peek's  ;  and,  being  a  tree  of  absolute  habits  ;  that  is,  incapable  of  being  drawn 
up  above  a  certain  height  by  culture,  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that,  after 
having  done  its  duty  as  a  nurse,  instead  of  growing  up  with  the  other  trees, 
and  choking  them,  it  quietly  submits  to  be  over-topped,  and  destroyed  by 
the  shade  and  drip  of  those  which  it  was  planted  to  shelter  and  protect. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  somewhat  singular,  that  the  alpine  laburnum 
though  naturally  a  much  lower  tree  than  the  mountain  ash,  will,  when  drawn 
up  in  woods,  attain  twice  the  height  of  the  latter  tree.  The  fruit  of  the 
mountain  ash  is  greedily  devoured  by  birds ;  and,  in  various  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  these  berries  are  dried  and  ground  into  flour,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  flour  made  of  wheat,  in  times  of  great  scarcity.  In 
Livonia,  Sweden,  and  Kamtschatka,  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  are 
eaten,  when  ripe,  as  fruit ;  and  a  very  good  spirit  is  distilled  from  them. 
Evelyn  says  that  "  ale  and  beer  brewed  with  these  berries,  being  ripe,  is  an 
incomparable  drink,  familiar  in  Wales."  They  form,  he  says,  a  tempting 
bait  for  the  thrushes  ;  so  that,  "  as  long  as  they  last  in  your  woods,  you  will 
be-  sure  of  their  company."  "  Besides  the  use  of  it  for  the  husbandman's 
tools,  goods,  tire.,  the  wheelwright  commends  it  for  being  all  heart;  our 
fletchers  (archers)  commend  it  for  bows,  next  to  yew,  which  we  ought  not  to 
pass  over,  for  the  glory  of  our  once  English  ancestors.  In  a  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  you  have  it  mentioned ;  and  there  is  no  churchyard  in  Wales  with- 
out a  mountain  ash  tree  planted  in  it,  as  the  yew  trees  are  in  the  church- 
yards in  England.  So,  in  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  every  body  in  Wales 
reli:Jousl\  wears  a  cross  made  of  the  wood;  and  the  tree  is,  by  some  authors. 
called  Fraxiuus  eambro-britannica."  (Hunter's  Evelyn.^  vol.  i.  p.  218.)  In 
Germany,  the  fowlers  bait  springes,  or  nooses  of  hair,  with  the  berries  of  this 
tree,  which  they  hang  in  the  woods  to  entice  the  redwings  and  fieldfares.  In- 
fused in  water,  the  berries  nuke  an  acid  drink,  somewhat  resembling  perry, 
which  is  much  used  in  Wales  by  the  poor,  who  call  it  diod-graviole,  or 
ciavol  drink.  In  the  Isle  of  Java*,  the  juice  of  these  berries  is  used  as  an 
acid  for  punch.  (See  Miirtytfx  M/llcr.)  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  mountain 
ash  is  well  adapted  for  small  uardens  ;  and  it  is  also  deserving  of  a  place  in 
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every  plantation,  where  the  harbouring  of  singing-birds  is  an  object.  In  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  Gilpin  observes,  "  it  becomes  a  considerable  tree.  There, 
on  some  rocky  mountains,  covered  with  dark  pines  and  waving  birch,  which  cast 
a  solemn  gloom  over  the  lake  below,  a  few  mountain  ashes  joining  in  a  clump, 
and  mixing  with  them,  have  a  fine  effect.  In  summer,  the  light  green  tint  of 
their  foliage,  and,  in  autumn,  the  glowing  berries  which  hang  clustering  upon 
them,  contrast  beautifully  with  the  deeper  green  of  the  pines ;  and,  if  they 
are  happily  blended,  and  not  in  too  large  a  proportion,  they  add  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  furniture  with  which  the  sides  of  those  rugged  mountains 
are  invested."  (Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i.  p.  38.)  In  the  grounds  of 
suburban  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  the  mountain  ash 
forms  almost  the  only  tree  that  makes  a  great  display  by  means  of  its  fruit ; 
for,  though  many  species  of  CVat£evgus  would  be  equally  effective  in  this 
respect,  they  have  not  yet  become  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  planters  of 
such  gardens,  One  great  advantage  of  the  mountain  ash,  in  all  gardens,  is, 
that  it  never  requires  pruning,  and  never  grows  out  of  shape. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions.  Ancient  poets  tell  us  that  the  Amazons 
of  ancient  mythology  formed  their  spears  of  the  wood  of  this  tree ;  and 
Virgil  mentions  that  its  fruit  was  considered  as  sure  to  attract  the  thrush  and 
blackbird  to  any  grove  where  it  grew.  (Sylva  Ftorifera,  vol.  i.  p.  84*.  and  p.  87.) 
In  more  modern  times,  it  was  considered  a  preservative  against  witchcraft  j 
an  d  Lightfoot,  in  his  Flora  Scotica,  says,  "  It  is  probable  that  this  tree  was 
in  high  esteem  with  the  druids ;  for  it  may  to  this  day  be  observed  to  grow 
more  frequently  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  druidical 
circles  of  stones,  so  often  seen  in  the  north  of  Britain ;  and  the  superstitious 
still  continue  to  retain  a  great  veneration  for  it,  which  was  undoubtedly 
handed  down  to  them  from  early  antiquity.  They  believe  that  any  small 
part  of  this  tree,  carried  about  them,  will  prove  a  sovereign  charm  against  all 
the  dire  effects  of  enchantments  and  witchcraft.  Their  cattle,  also,  as  well  as 
themselves,  are  supposed  to  be  preserved  by  it  from  evil ;  for  the  dairy-maid 
will  not  forget  to  drive  them  to  the  shealings,  or  summer  pastures,  with  a 
rod  of  the  rowan  tree,  which  she  carefully  lays  up  over  the  door  of  the 
sheal-boothy,  or  summer-house,  and  drives  them  home  again  with  the  same. 
In  Strathspey  they  make,  on  the  1st  of  May,  a  hoop  with  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  and  in  the  evening  and  morning  cause  the  sheep  and  lambs  to  pass 
through  it."  "  This  superstitious  belief,"  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Flora  of  Ber- 
wick upon  Tu>eedt  remarks,  "  prevailed  also  in  Northumberland,  but  is  pro- 
bably now  extinct."  (vol.  i.  p.  1 10.)  That  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  virtues 
of  this  tree  still  prevails  in  Yorkshire  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  communication,  by  the  celebrated-  author  of  the  Wanderings,  to  the 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist. :  — "  Whilst  the  fruit  of  the  mountain  ash  affords  a  delicious 
autumnal  repast  to  the  storm  cock,  the  branches  which  bear  the  berries  are 
well  known  to  be  an  effectual  preservative  against  the  devilish  spells  of  witch- 
craft. In  the  village  of  Walton,  I  have  two  small  tenants :  the  name  of  the 
one  is  James  Simpson,  and  that  of  the  other  Sally  Holloway ;  and  Sally's 
house  stands  a  little  before  the  house  of  Simpson.  Some  three  months  ago, 
I  overtook  Simpson  on  the  turnpike  road,  and  I  asked  him  if  his  cow  was 
getting  better,  for  his  son  had  told  me  that  she  had  fallen  sick.  *  She's  coining 
on  surprisingly,  Sir,'  quoth  he  ;  '  the  last  time  the  cow-doctor  came  to  see  her, 
"  Jem,"  said  he  to  me,  looking  earnestly  at  Old  Sally's  house;  "Jem,"  said 
he,  "  mind  and  keep  your  cow-house  door  shut  before  the  sun  goes  down, 
otherwise  I  wo'n't  answer  for  what  may  happen  to  the  cow."  "  Ay,  ay,  my 
lad,'*  said  I,  "  I  understand  your  meaning ;  but  I  am  up  to  the  old  slut,  and  I 
defy  her  to  do  me  any  harm  now."  *  And  what  has  Old  Sally  been  doing  to 
you,  James  ?  '  said  I.  *  Why,  Sir,'  replied  he,  *  we  all  know  too  well  what 
she  can  do.  She  has  long  owed  me  a  grudge ;  and  my  cow,  which  was  in 
very  good  health,  fell  sick  immediately  after  Sally  had  been  seen  to  look  in  at 
the  door  of  the  cow-house,  just  as  night  was  coming  on.  The  cow  grew  worse; 
and  so  I  went  and  cut  a  bit  of  wiggin  (mountain  ash),  and  I  nailed  the 
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place  where  I  have  nailed  them.  My  poor  cow  will  get  better  in  spite  of  her* 
Alas!  thought  I  to  myself,  as  the  deluded  man  was  finishing  his  story,  how 
much  there  is  yet  to  be  done  in  our  part  of  the  country  by  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  nineteenth  century." 

(iilpin  mentions,  in  his  Forest  Scenery,  that  often,  in  his  time,  a  stump 
of  the  mountain  ash  was  found  in  some  old  burying-plaee,  or  near  the 
circle  of  a  druid's  temple,  the  rites  of  which  were  formerly  performed 
under  its  shade.  On  this  passage  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes 
that  "  a  branch  of  the  roan  tree  is  still  considered  good  against  evil 
influences  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  where  it  is  often  hung 
up  over  doorways,  and  in  stables  and  cow-houses,  to  neutralise  the  wicked 
spells  of  witches  and  warlocks."  (Lander's  Gilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  We  have 
already  noticed  the  custom  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  of  planting  this  tree  in 
churchyards  in  Wales  ;  and  he  adds  that  "  it  is  reputed  to  be  a  preservative 
against  fascination  and  evil  spirits ;  whence,  perhaps,  we  call  it  witchen,  the 
boughs  being  stuck  about  the  house,  or  used  for  walking-staffs."  In  the 
Sylvan  Sketches  of  Miss  Kent,  the  following  remarks  are  quoted  on  this 
passage :  —  "  In  former  times,  this  tree  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the 
property  of  driving  away  witches  and  evil  spirits;  and  this  property  is 
recorded  in  one  of  the  stanzas  of  a  very  ancient  song,  called  The  Laidley 
Worm  of  Spindleston  Hcughs  :  — 

'  Their  spells  were  vain  ;  the  boys  return M 

To  the  queen  in  sorrowful  mood, 

Crying  that  "  witches  have  no  power 

Where  there  is  roan-tree  wood."  ' 

The  last  line  of  this  stanza  leads  to  the  true  reading  of  a  line  in  Shakspeare's 
tragedy  of  Macbeth.  The  sailor's  wife,  on  the  witch's  requesting  some 
chestnuts,  hastily  answers,  *  A  rown  tree,  witch ! '  but  all  the  editions  have  it 
*  Aroint  thee,  witch ! '  which  is  nonsense,  and  evidently  a  corruption." 
(p.  251.)  This  reading,  however,  is  not  new,  as  it  has  been  given  by  several 
of  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare.  "  Hone,  in  his  Religious  Mysteries, 
gives  a  fac-simile  of  an  old  drawing,  called  the  Descent  into  Hell,  in  which 
Our  Saviour  is  represented  with  a  roan  tree  cross  in  his  left  hand,  while 
with  the  right  he  appears  to  draw  a  contrite  spirit  from  the  jaws  of  Hell.' 


Mimosa,  with  leaves,  at  a  little  distance,  so  much  resembling  those  of  the 
mountain  ash,  that  I  was  for  a  moment  deceived,  and  asked  if  it  did  not  bring 
fruit  ?  They  answered  no ;  but  that  it  was  a  very  noble  tree,  being  called 
*  the  imperial  tree,'  for  its  excellent  properties :  that  it  slept  all  night,  and 
wakenetl,  and  was  alive  all  day,  withdrawing  its  leaves  if  any  one  attempted 
to  touch  them.  Above  all,  however,  it  was  useful  as  a  preservative  against 
magic  ;  a  sprig  worn  in  the  turban,  or  suspended  over  the  bed,  was  a  perfect 
security  against  all  spells,  the  evil  eye,  &c.,  insomuch  as  the  most  formidable 
wizard  would  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  approach  its  shade.  One,  indeed,  they 
said,  who  was  very  renowned  for  his  power  (like  Loorinite  in  the  Kchama)  of 
killing  plants,  and  drying  up  their  sap  with  a  look,  had  come  to  this  very  tree 
and  gazed  on  it  intently  :  '  but,'  said  the  old  man  who  told  me  this,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  *  look  as  he  might,  he  could  do  the  tree  no  harm ;'  a  fact  of 
which  I  make  no  question.  I  was  amused  and  surprised  to  find  the  super- 
stition, which  in  England  and  Scotland  attaches  to  the  rowan  tree,  here 
applied  to  a  tree  of  similar  form.  Which  nation  has  been,  in  this  case,  the 
imitator ;  or  from  what  common  centre  are  all  these  notions  derived  ?" 

Soil  and  Situation.     The  mountain  ash  will  grow  in   any  soil,   and  in  the 
most  exposed  situations,  as  it  is  found  on  the  sea  shore,  and  on  the  tops  of 
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mountains,  in  Forfarshire,  as  high  as  2500ft.  Hence  it  is  an  excellent  tree  for 
plantations  intended  to  resist  the  sea  breeze,  or  to  be  placed  in  exposed 
situations ;  but,  wherever  it  is  wanted  to  attain  a  large  size,  it  ought  to  be 
planted  in  free  soil  in  a  moist  climate,  or  near  water,  and  in  a  situation  that 
is  open  and  airy.  Few  trees  suffer  more  from  extreme  heat  and  drought  than 
the  mountain  ash. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Plants  are  almost  always  raised  from  seed, 
which  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  to  prevent  its  being  eaten  by 
birds,  which  are  so  fond  of  it  as  to  attack  it  even  before  it  is  ripe. 
When  gathered,  the  fruit  should  be  macerated  in  water  till  the  seeds  are 
separated  from  the  pulp,  and  they  may  be  then  sown  immediately ;  but,  as 
they  will,  in  that  case,  remain  18  months  in  the  ground  before  coming  up, 
the  common  mode  adopted  by  nurserymen  is,  to  mix  the  berries  with  light 
sandy  soil,  and  spread  them  out  in  a  layer  of  10  in.  or  1  ft.  in  thickness,  in  the 
rotting  ground ;  covering  the  layer  with  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  sand  or  ashes,  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  that  state  for  a  year.  They  are  then  separated 
from  the  soil  by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  of  light  rich  soil,  being  covered  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  plants  having  large  leaves,  the  seeds  should  not  be 
dropped  nearer  together  than  2  in.,  which  will  allow  the  plants  to  come  up 
with  sufficient  strength.  They  may  be  sown  any  time  from  November  to  Fe- 
bruary, but  not  later :  they  will  come  up  in  the  June  following,  and,  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  strongest  plants  will  be  18  in.  high,  and  fit  to  separate 
from  the  others,  and  to  plant  out  in  nursery  lines. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  there  are  trees  from  25  ft.  to  30ft.  high,  at  Syon,  Kenwood, 
and  various  other  places ;  and  many  may  be  seen,  of  25  ft  in  height,  and  upwards,  in  the  suburban 
gardens  by  the  roadsides.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  22  years  planted,  the  tree  is  25  ft.  high  ;  in 
Durham,  at  South  End,  18  years  planted,  it  is  30ft.  high  ;  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  16  years 
planted,  it  is  17ft  high;  in  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  70  years  planted,  it  is  30ft.  high;  in  War- 
wickshire, at  Coombe  Abbey,  48  years  planted,  it  is  28ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  at  Bar- 
ganny,  where  the  tree  is  indigenous,  are  many  very  large  specimens ;  in  the  village  of  New  Dailly, 
one  has  a  trunk  free  from  brandies  to  the  height  of  20ft.,  the  diameter  at  the  base  being  2ft.  3  in., 
and  at  the  point  where  the  branches  originate  2  ft.  8  in.  In  Bantt'shire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  30  ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft.  8  in.,  in  strong  loam,  on  clay  in  Cromarty,  atCoul,  35ft.  high; 
in  Forfarshire,  at  Old  Montrose,  65  years  planted,  and  50ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft.  10  in., 
and  of  the  head  40  ft. :  in  Kircudbrightshire,  at  Cally,  is  a  tree,  25  ft.  high,  with  an  orbiculate  head 
30ft.  in  diameter,  and  branches  drooping  to  the  ground.  In  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  the  tree  is  3()ft.  high;  in  Galway,  at  Coole,  it  is  20ft.  high. 
In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  34  years  planted,  it  is  30ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, 34  years  planted,  it  is  30ft.  high. 

¥  29.  P.  AMERICANA  Dec.     The  American  Service. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod. ,2.  p.  637. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  204.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  648. 
Xynoni/mes.      Sorbus  americana  Ph.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  341. ;  WiUd.   Enum.,  520  ;  S.  americana 

var./3  Michx.  Fl.  Amer.,  p.  290. 
Engravings.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  54. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  acute,  almost  equally  serrated,  glabrous,  as  is  the 
petiole.  Pomes  globose,  of  a  purplish  tawny  colour.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.) 
A  tree,  closely  resembling  the  common  mountain  ash ;  a  native  of  the 
woods  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Introduced  in  1782,  and  growing 
to  the  height  of  15ft.  or  20  ft.  It  is,  apparently,  a  more  robust-growing 
tree  than  the  European  mountain  ash,  with  larger  leaves,  shining  above, 
and  smooth  beneath ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  more  tender.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a  dark  purplish  colour;  and  it  has  small,  dark,  or  pur- 
plish red,  fruit.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  of  this  species,  "  In  the  leaves 
and  flowers  I  can  perceive  no  difference  between  this  and  the  Euro- 
pean P.  aucuparia;"  and  Michaux  considered  it  only  a  variety  of  that 
species.  Pursh  says  that  the  berries  are  purple,  and  not  scarlet,  as 
in  the  European  mountain  ash.  Torrey  says  that  the  berries  are  copper- 
coloured;  which  agrees  better  than  the  description  of  Pursh  with  the 
appearance  of  those  produced  by  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  tree 
appears  much  more  tender  than  the  common  mountain  ash ;  and,  though 
it  has  been  so  many  years  in  the  country,  we  do  not  know  of  a  large,  old, 
handsome  specimen  of  it  any  where.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the 
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common  mountain  ash.  On  account  of  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  large  si/e  of  the  bunches  in  which  it  is  produced,  this  species,  or 
race,  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections. 

¥  30.  P.  MICROCA'RPA  Dec.     The  small-fruited  Service. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  636. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  648. 

Synoni/iih-s.  .S'orbus  aucujAria  *  Michx.  PL  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  291. ;  S.  micr&ntha  Bum.  Cows.,  ed.  2. 
p.  464. ;  S.  microcarpa  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  341. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaflets  glabrous,  acuminate,  unequally  incisely  serrated  ;  the  teeth  tipped  with  a 
bristle-like  mucro.  Petiole  glabrous.  Pome  globose,  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.)  A  native 
of  mountains  of  North  America,  from  Carolina  to  New  Caesarea,  where  it  forms  a  low  tree  or  large 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  According  to  Pursh,  this  species  is  very  distinct  from  P. 
amurirana ;  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  young  branches  being  covered  with  a  shining 
dark  brown  gloss,  and  hy  having  small  scarlet  berries.  We  think  that  both  this  and  the  preceding 
sort  will  ultimately  prove  only  varieties,  or  races,  of  P.  aucuparia.  P.  microcarpa  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  Britain. 

2  31.  P.  SO'RBUS  Gcertn.     The  True  Service. 

Identification.      Gsertn.  Fruct,  2.  p.  45.  t.  87. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637. 

Synonymes.    S6rbus  domestica  Lin.  Sp.,  684. ;  Pyrus  domestica  Smith  in  Eng.  flat.,  t.  350.,  Wallr. 

Ann.  JJot.,  145.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  648.  ;  the  Whitty  Pear  Tree,  the  Sorb  Tree;  Cormier,  or  Sorbier 

cultive,  Fr.  ;  Speyerlingsbaum,  or  Sperberbaum,  Ger.  ;  Sorbo,  Ital. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot,  1 350. ;  Gaertn.  Fruct., 2.  t.  87. ;  our  fig.  644.;  and  the  plate  in  our  Sixth  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Buds  glabrous,  glutinous,  acuminate.  Leaflets  serrated, 
villose  beneath,  but  becoming  naked  when  old.  Pome  obovate,  pear- 
shaped.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.)  A  tree  of  the  middle  size,  a  native  of 
Europe,  chiefly  of  the  middle  region,  and  found  also  in  some  parts  of  Bar- 
bary,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  The  only  plants  of  the 
species  in  its  uncultivated  state,  which  we  know  of  in  England,  are  in  Wyre 
Forest  and  the  arboretum  at  Milford. 

Varieties.  In  Du  Hamcl  and  the  Dictionnaire  des  Eaux  et  Forets,  eight 
varieties  of  the  true  service  are  described ;  but  in  British  gardens  only  the 
two  following  sorts  are  cultivated :  — 

*  P.  S.  2  ma/iformis  Lodd.  Cat.,  la  Corme-Pomme,  Fr.,  has  apple-shaped 
fruit.  Of  this  variety  there  are  trees  which  bear  abundantly  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 
*£  P.  S.  3  pyriformis  Lodd.  Cat.,  la  Corme-Poire,  Fr.,  has  pear-shaped 
fruit;  and  of  this  also  there  are  fruit-bearing  trees  in  the  places 
above  referred  to. 

Description.  A  tree,  in  foliage  and  general  appearance,  closely  resembling 
the  mountain  ash ;  but  attaining  a  larger  size,  and  bearing  much  larger  fruit, 
of  a  greenish  brown  colour  when  ripe.  In  France  this  tree  attains  the  height 
of  50  ft.  or  60  ft. :  it  requires  two  centuries  before  it  reaches  its  full  size ;  and 
lives  to  so  great  an  age,  that  some  specimens  of  it  are  believed  to  be  upwards 
of  1000  years  old.  It  grows  with  an  erect  trunk,  which  terminates  in  a  large 
pyramidal  head.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  grey,  like  that  of  the 
mountain  ash,  in  young  trees ;  and  that  of  the  smaller  branches  is  slightly 
reddish;  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  in  old  trees,  is  rough,  scaly,  and  full  of 
cracks,  and  its  colour  is  a  dark  brown.  This  tree  is  readily  known  from  the 
mountain  ash,  in  winter,  by  its  buds,  which  are  smooth  and  green,  instead  of 
being  downy  and  black ;  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  by  its  leaflets  being 
broader,  downy  above,  and  also  beneath ;  and,  in  autumn,  by  its  pear  or  apple 
shaped  fruit,  which  is  four  or  five  times  the  size  of  that  of  P.  aucuparia,  and 
of  a  dull  greenish  brown  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  30  years  before  it  comes 
into  a  bearing  state  when  it  is  raised  from  the  seed;  but,  when  scions  from 
fruit-bearing  trees  are  grafted  on  seedling  plants,  or  on  the  mountain  ash, 
they  come  into  bearing  in  a  few  years,  as  in  the  case  of  other  fruit  trees 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  iv.  p.  487.) 

Geography,  History,  $c.  The  true  service  is  not  found  in  abundance  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  There  are,  perhaps,  more  trees  of  it  in  the  middle 
region  of  France,  and  the  Alps  of  Italy,  than  in  all  other  countries  put 
together ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  south  of  German}'1,  in  some  parts  of 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  Western  Asia.  It  was  formerly  said  to  be  a  native 
of  different  parts  of  Britain ;  but  in  Smith's  English  Flora  there  is  no  positive 
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habitat  given,  except  that  of  a  solitary  tree  in  Wyre  Forest,  near  Bewdley, 
in  Worcestershire.  (See  p.  23.)  This  tree  (which  stands  on  the  property 
of  William  Lacon  Childe, 
Esq.,  of  Kinlet,  and  of 
which  a  drawing  has  been 
kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  Earl 
of  Mount  Norris),  is  of 
very  great  age,  and  is  now 
in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
whitty  pear  tree,  as  it  is 
there  called,  is  45  ft.  high ; 
the  diameter  of  its  trunk, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
is  I  ft.  9  in.,  and  that  of 
the  head  26  ft.  Our  en- 
graving of  the  tree  (fig. 
644.)  is  to  a  scale  of  1  in. 
to  12ft.,  and  the  botani- 
cal specimen  is  to  a  scale 
of  1  in.  to  2  ft.  Miller, 
in  1731,  says,  "  The  ma- 
nured service  was  formerly 
said  to  be  growing  wild 
in  England;  but  this,  I 
believe,  was  a  mistake,  for 
several  curious  persons 
have  strictly  searched  those 
places  where  it  was  men- 
tioned to  grow,  and  could 
not  find  it;  nor  could 
they  learn  from  the  inha- 
bftants  of  those  countries 
that  any  such  tree  had  ever 
grown  there."  Miller  adds 
that,  though  abundant  in 
Italy,  where  a  great  variety 
of  sorts  are  cultivated, 
yet  it  is  very  scarce  in 

England,  "  for,"  he  continues,  "  I  have  not  seen  more  than  one  large  tree, 
which  was  lately  growing  in  the  gardens  formerly  belonging  to  John  Trades- 
cant  ;  which  tree  was  near  40  ft.  high,  and  did  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit  annually."  He  afterwards  mentions  some  smaller  trees,  growing  in  the 
garden  of  Henry  Marsh,  Esq.,  at  Hammersmith,  which  produced  fruit,  from 
which  several  young  trees  have  been  raised  in  the  London  nurseries.  In 
1752,  Miller  observes,  "  There  is  a  great  number  of  large  trees  of  the  true 
service  growing  wild  about  Aubignl,  in  France ;  whence  the  late  Duke  of 
Richmond  [who  was  also  Due  d'Aubigne,  and  a  great  lover  of  plants]  brought 
a  great  quantity  of  the  fruit,  and  from  the  seeds  raised  a  number  of  young 
plants  at  Goodwood,  in  Sussex."  We  have  repeatedly  examined  the  planta- 
tions at  Goodwood,  in  search  of  -Pyrus  tforbus,  but  have  never  been  able  to 
find  a  single  plant  of  that  species.  The  tree  is  tender,  when  young,  even  in 
France ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  raise  in  the  gardens  there.  There 
are  but  a  few  specimens  of  it  in  England,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London ;  and,  for  the  last  30  years,  scarcely  any  plants  of  it  could 
be  obtained  in  any  of  the  London  nurseries,  except  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and 
even  there  only  since  the  yea  1815.  The  tree  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Pliny  mentions  four  sorts :  the  pear-shaped,  the 
apple-shaped,  the  egg-shaped,  anil  a  kind  that  was  only  used  medicinally. 
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lie  gives  directions  for  preserving  the  fruit  in  two  different  ways ;  and  says 
that  its  medicinal  qualities  are  the;  same  as  tho*e  of  the  medlar.  Gerard 
evidently  confounds  the  true  service  with  P.  torminalis  ;  as  does  Phillips,  in 
his  Pomnnum  Jirilanniciait,  when  he  says  that  the  tree  is  to  he  met  with  in  the 
hedgerows  of  Kent  and  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  as  also  in  other  parts  of 
England,  and  in  Wales. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  true  service  is  the  hardest  and  the 
heaviest  of  all  the  indigenous  woods  of  Europe.  It  weighs,  when  dry,  no 
less  than  72  Ih.  2  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  has  a  compact  fine  grain,  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  takes  a  very  high  polish ;  but  it  must  not  be  employed  until  it  is 
thoroughly  seasoned,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  twist  and  split.  It  is  much 
sought  after,  in  France,  by  millwrights,  for  making  cogs  to  wheels,  rollers, 
cylinders,  blocks  and  pulleys,  spindles  and  axles ;  and  for  all  those  parts  of 
machines  which  are  subject  to  much  friction,  and  require  great  strength  and 
durability.  In  France,  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  wood  for  making 
the  screws  to  wine-presses.  It  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes 
in  countries  where  it  can  be  procured.  In  Britain,  the  wood  is  almost  un- 
known ;  though,  if  it  were  to  be  imported,  it  might  probably  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  box.  In  France,  the  fruit,  when  beginning  to  decay,  is  brought 
to  table ;  though  it  is  not  highly  prized,  and  is  more  frequently  eaten  by  the 
poor  than  the  rich.  That  it  is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  peasants,  in  the 
parts  of  France  where  the  tree  abounds,  is  evident  from  the  expression  of 
"  Us  ne  mangent  que  des  cormes"  being  used  to  designate  persons  in  the  last 
state  of  destitution  and  misery.  A  very  good  cider,  or  rather  perry,  is  made 
from  the  fruit  of  the  true  service,  particularly  in  Brittany,  which,  however, 
has  a  most  unpleasant  smell.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  537.)  Medicinally, 
the  fruit  is  very  astringent,  and  it  is  used  in  a  state  of  powder,  in  wine,  to  stop 
fluxes  of  blood.  In  Britain,  the  tree  is  chiefly  to  be  recommended  as  one 
of  ornament  and  rarity ;  for,  though  its  fruit  is,  perhaps,  not  much  inferior  in 
taste  to  that  of  the  medlar,  yet  it  is  found  to  be  much  more  difficult  of  di- 
gestion ;  hence  the  French  writers  say  that  it  is  only  fit  for  the  most  robust 
stomachs. 

Soil  and  Situation.  A  good,  free,  deep,  dry  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation, 
are  essential,  wherever  it  is  attempted  to  grow  this  tree  in  Britain.  From 
the  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  does  not  appear  to  suffer 
from  the  climate  after  it  has  been  five  or  six  years  planted  ;  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  establish  young  plants. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Seeds  may  be  procured  in  abundance  from 
France ;  and  from  them  stocks  may  be  raised  on  which  the  best  fruit-bearing 
varieties  may  be  grafted.  The  true  service  may  also  be  grafted  on  the  pear,  the 
mountain  ash,  the  hawthorn,  and  other  allied  species.  The  graft  should  be 
made  close  to  the  ground,  or  even  under  it,  on  the  root;  and  care  should  betaken 
to  retard  the  scion  previously  to  grafting  it,  in  order  that  the  stock  may  be  some- 
what in  advance  of  it.  On  the  whole,  the  operation  requires  to  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  care ;  because  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  non- 
resinous  trees  to  graft  successfully.  We  have  only  seen  stools  of  it  in  two 
or  three  British  nurseries ;  and  there  the  attempts  made  to  raise  it  from 
layers,  or  by  inarching,  were  attended  with  little  or  no  success.  The  plants 
procurable  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  afford  no  exception  to  this  statement,  they 
being  almost  entirely  imported  from  France.  In  raising  the  true  service  from 
seed,  the  French  writers  direct  the  plants  to  be  kept  in  pots  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  to  be  put  in  frames  during  winter,  and  not  to  be  planted  in  their 
final  situation  till  they  are  three  or  four  years  old.  If  this  is  a  necessary 
precaution  in  France,  it  must  be  still  more  so  in  England.  When  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  the  autumn,  they  come  up  the  following  spring.  The  first  year 
they  do  not  grow  above  Sin.  in  height;  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
they  will  not  have  attained  a  greater  height  than  1  ft. ;  but  in  eight  or 
ten  years  they  will,  probably,  if  they  have  been  carefully  treated,  be  8  ft. 
or  1 0  ft  high. 
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Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  oldest  tree  appears  to  be  in  a  Held  adjoining  the  Bromp- 
ton  Park  Nursery,  where  it  was  probably  planted  in  the  time  of  London  and  Wise,  the  field  forming 
at  that  time  part  of  the  nursery  ;  it  is  about  40ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  45 ft.  :  it  bears  abundantly  most  years,  but  not  every  year.  At  Syon,  at 
Purser's  Cross,  and  at  Kew,  there  are  trees  from  20ft.  to  3()ft.  high,  which  produce  fruit  most  years  ; 
there  are  also  several  trees  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  from  15ft.  to  20ft.  high,  and  from  8  to  12  years  planted,  which  fruit  abundantly 
almost  every  year.  In  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  there  is  a  tree  25  ft.  high,  which  fruits  every  other 
year.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  a  tree,  estimated  to  be  200  years  old,  is  82  ft.  high  ;  the  dia- 
meter of  the  trunk  is  3  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft,  in  dry  loam  on  sand,  in  a  sheltered  situation. 
In  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Longleat,  40  years  planted,  it  is  32  ft. 
high ;  at  Bowood,  40  years  years  planted,  it  is  37  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  34  ft.  In  Oxford, 
shire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  it  is  25ft.  high.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden 
Grove,  30  years  planted,  it  is  30ft.  high.  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslough  Castle,  20  years  planted,  it 
is  27  ft.  high.  In  Shropshire,  at  Kinlet,  it  is  45ft.  high.  In  Suffolk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  12  years 
planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Coome  Abbey,  60  years  planted,  and  42  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  41  ft.  In  Worcestershire,  in  Wyre  Forest,  one  of 
the  only  indigenous  trees  of  the  species  known  to  exist  in  England  ;  it  is  of  a  very  great  age,  in  a 
state  of  decay,  and  is  about  25  ft.  high  ;  at  Hagley,  9  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high  ;  at  Croome,  45 
planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  22  in.,  and  of  the  head  40ft.  In  Scotland,  in 
Banffshire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  36ft.  high.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Insti- 
tution, 12  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  60  years  planted,  and  37  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  23  in.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft. ;  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  25  years  planted, 
and  22  ft.  high  ;  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  8  years  planted,  and  12  ft.  high.  In  Ross-shire,  at  Brahan  Castle, 
45ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft.,  and  of  the  head  6ft.  In  Ireland,  in  the  environs  of 
Dublin,  at  Terenure,  15  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  Galway,  at  Coole,  27  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  29  ft.  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  20  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high. 
In  Sligo,  at  Mackree  Castle,  32  ft.  high. 

P.  Sorbus  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  in  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  25  ft.  high.  In 
the  native  woods,  in  most  parts  of  France,  it  forms  a  large-headed  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  60ft. 
and  upwards.  At  Verrieres,  on  the  estate  of  Barres,  the  property  of  M.  Vilmorin,  and  on  some 
adjoining  estates,  are  numerous  trees  of  this  species  ;  one  16  years  planted  is  22ft.  high  ;  one,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  from  150  to  200  years  old,  is  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter;  an- 
other, from  300  to  400  years  old,  is  36  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  head  34ft. ;  one,  between  700  and  800  years  old,  is  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter, 
at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  50  ft. ;  another,  of  the  same  age,  is  40  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  3  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground  :  the  trunk  of  this  last  tree  is  completely 
hollow;  but  it  has  a  regular  head,  and  continues  to  live,  though  not  to  grow  with  great  vigour.  At 
Nantes,  trees,  60  years  planted,  are  50ft.  high,  in  the  gardens  in  the  environs  of  that  town.  In 
Hanover,  at  Schwobber,  it  is  30ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlitz,  54  years  planted,  it  is  30ft.  high. 
In  Italy,  at  Monza,  29  years  planted,  it  is  30ft.  high. 

2  32.  P.  LANUGINO'SA  Dec.     The  woolly-leaved  Service  Tree. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637-  ;  Don's  Mill ,  2.  p.  646. 

Synonymes.    P.  h^brida  lanuginosa  Hort.  ;  S6rbus  lanuginbsa  Kit.  in  Litt,  and  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engraving.     The  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Buds  woolly.  Leaflets  serrated,  woolly  beneath.  Petiole 
woolly.  Pome  globose.  A  native  of  ?  Hungary.  A  kind  to  be  farther 
investigated.  (Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  637.)  The  trees  of  this  species  in  Lod- 
diges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  are 
very  distinct  from  any  other  sort,  and  appear  to  be  hybrids  -between  P. 
pinnatifida  (p.  915.),  and  the  common  mountain  ash.  The  general  form  of 
the  tree  is  fastigiate,  with  numerous  parallel  upright  shoots,  as  indicated  in 
the  plate.  The  flowers  and  fruit  resemble -those  of  the  mountain  ash,  but 
are  smaller,  the  flowers  are  frequently  abortive,  and  the  fruit,  when 
it  is  produced,  is  generally  without  seeds.  It  is  a  robust,  hardy,  vigorous- 
growing  tree,  which  comes  early  into  leaf,  and  is  well  deserving  of  a  place 
in  collections.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  mountain  ash  which  is  some- 
what lanuginose  in  its  foliage ;  but  which  does  not  differ  sufficiently  from 
the  species  to  render  it  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  sort  before  us. 
Plants  of  this  variety  are  also  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

¥  33.  P.  SPUVRIA  Dec.     The  spurious  Service  Tree. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  649. 

Si/nonymes.  P.  hybrida  Mccnch  Weiss.,  t.  6.,  on  the  authority  of  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1022. ;  Sorbus 
spuria  Pers.  St/n.,  2.  p.  39. ;  Aftipilui  sorbifblia  1'uh:  Sup/it.,  4.  p.  72. ;  /'.  .vorbifblia  Base,  and 
Wats.  Dcnd.  Brit.,  t.  53.,  but  not  of  Smith  ;  ?  P.  sambucifblia  Cham.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  648. 

Engravings.  Moench  Weiss.,  t.  6.,  on  the  authority  of  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  1002.  ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit 
t.  53. :  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1196.;  our  fig.  645;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  ovate,  crenate ;  3  pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  which  is 
longer  than  the  others  :  all  are  pinnate  beneath.  Petiole  gland-bearing 
upon  the  upper  side.  Styles  5.  Intermediate,  and  perhaps  a  hybrid,  between 
P.  aucuparia  and  P.  wrbutifolia.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.)  The  trees  bearing 
this  name  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  Garden  of  the 
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Horticultural  Society,  have  upright  slender 
branches ;  glabrous  green  leaves,  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  elder;  and  small  black  fruit, 
like  those  of  P.  arbutifolia.  It  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct kind,  and  well  dr>rivrs  a  place  in  col- 
lections. It  is  probably  the  same  as  P. 
.vanibucifolia  of  Cham,  in  Linn.,  ii.  p.  36.,  and 
of  Doris  Mill.,  ii.  p.  648.,  which  is  stated 
to  be  a  native  of  Kamtschatka.  There  arc- 
fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  and  one  at  Syon 
which  is  12  ft.  high.  In  the  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1 196., 
it  is  stated  that  the  figure  of  this  species  in 
Watson  is  by  no  means  that  of  P.  jorhif  olia, 
but  is  that  of  P.  pinnatifida  ;  but  this  appears 
to  us  a  mistake,  since  P.  pinnatifida  has  red 
fruit,  and  the  figure  in  Dendrologia  has  black  fruit,  with  the  leaves  answering 
to  the  specific  description  given  above,  and  to  the  plants  under  this  name 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Variety. 

¥  P.  s.  2  pcndula  Hort.,  Sorbus  hybrida  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.,  P.  spuria 
xainlmcifolia  Hort.  Brit.,  and  the  plate  of  this  sort  in  our  Second 
Volume,  has  pendulous  shoots,  and  is  a  very  distinct  and  most  inte- 
resting kind.  There  are  fine  low  trees  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden  ;  and,  if  grafted  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  instead  of  only 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  as  it  is  there,  it  would  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  pendulous  trees.  It  is  prolific  in  flowers,  and  dark  purple  fruit ; 
and  the  leaves  die  off  of  an  intensely  dark  purplish  red. 

App.  i.     Additional  Species  of  Pyrus  belonging  to  the  Section 

Sdrbus. 

P.folMosa  Wall.  Cat.,  p.  677.  ;  PI.  Asiat.  Rar.,  2.  p.  81.,  1. 189. ;  is  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of 
20ft,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  elliptic-lanceolate,  mucronate,  leaflets,  pubescent  beneath  ;  with  white 
flowers,  succeeded  by  small  roundish  red  fruit. 

P.  hirc'ma  Wall.  Cat.,  p.  675.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  648.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  numerous  leaflets,  rusty  beneath  ;  with  red  fruit,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  mountain 
ash. 

Other  Sorts.  There  are  some  other  names  in  the  nursery  catalogues,  which  are  probably  synonymes 
to  some  of  the  preceding  sorts  ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  can  make  no  use  of  them  here  ;  the  species  and 
varieties  of  this  section  being,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  a  state  of  great  confusion. 

§  vii.  Adenoraclris  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  each  with  a  claw,  and  a  concave  limb.  Styles 
2 — 5.  Pome  globose.  Leaves  simple,  the  midrib  bearing  glands  on  its 
upper  surface  (which  is  the  character  expressed  in  the  sectional  name). 
Flowers  in  branched  corymbs.  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America;  growing  to  the  height  of  4ft.  or  5ft.,  and  prolific  in  flowers, 
followed  by  red,  dark  purple,  or  black,  fruit.  They  are  all  readily 
propagated  by  division,  by  suckers,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn. 
This  section  is  so  unlike  the  others  in  habit  and  general  appearance,  that 
it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  have  it  as  a  distinct  genus ;  say 
Aronia,  as  it  was  before  the  change  referred  to  in  p.  879. 

*  34.  P.  ^RBUTIFOVLIA  L.fil.     The  Arbutus-leaved  Aronia. 

Identification.     Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  256. ;  Deo.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  649. 

Synonymes.   Cratae'gus  pyritolia  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  83.  ;  Arbnia pyrifolia  Pcrs.  Sun.,  2.  p.  39.   ?  Crafce'eus 

sorr.ita  Pmr.  *///»/>/.,  1.  p.  iil«.  ;   iWspilus  flrbutifolia  Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  86.,  Mill.  Diet.,  1 109. 
Engravings.    Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  86.  ;  and  our  Jig.  646. 

Spec.  Char.,  #r.  Leaves  obovate,  lanceolate,  acute,  crenate,  tomentose  be- 
neath, especially  when  young,  the  midrib  in  each  glandulous  above.  Calyx 
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tomentose.  Pome  dark  red 
or  purple.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p. 
637.)  A  deciduous  shrub, 
a  native  of  North  America ; 
introduced  in  1700,  and  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  from  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.  It  is  frequent  in 
collections,  and  known  in  the 
nurseries  under  the  name  of 
jVfespilus  arbutifolia.  It  is 
prolific  in  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  May,  and  which 
are  followed  by  dark  red  or 
purple  fruit,  which,  when  not 
eaten  by  birds,  will  remain  on 
the  bushes  till  the  following 
April  or  May,  when  the 
plant  is  again  in  flower.  This 
species,  whether  as  a  bush,  or  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common 
thorn,  is  highly  ornamental  in  spring,  when  it  is  covered  with  its  profusion 
of  white  flowers  ;  in  autumn,  when  its  foliage  assumes  a  deep  red  or 
purple ;  and  in  winter,  after  the  leaves  have  dropped,  when  it  is  still  en- 
riched with  its  persistent  fruit.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  suckers,  or 
seeds  ;  but  most  frequently  by  suckers.  There  was,  in  1835,  a  remarkably 
fine  plant  of  this  species,  grafted  standard  high,  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nur- 
sery ;  its  branches  hung  down  gracefully  to  the  ground,  not  in  one  mass, 
but  in  varied  tufts ;  and  their  appearance  in  autumn,  when  they  were  of  an 
intensely  purple  red,  was  beyond  expression  interesting  and  beautiful. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  9^.  to  Is.  each ;  at  Bollwyller, 
I  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 
Varieties. 

a  P.  a.  2  intermedia  Lindl.  (Hort.    Trans.,  vii.  p.  229. ;   Don's  Mill.,  ii. 

p.  649.)  has  the  fruit  globose  and  brown. 
sfe  P.  a.  3  serotina  Lindl.  (Hort.  Trans.,  1.  c. ;  Don's  Mill.  I,  c.)  has  the 

leaves  shining  above,  and  velvety  beneath ;  and  the  fruit  late,  and 

party-coloured. 
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a  P.  a.  4  pumila,  -Mespilus  pumila 
Lodd.  Cat.,  (Krause,  t.  86.,  and 
our  Jigs.  647.  and  648.)  appears 
to  be  different  from  the  two 
preceding  varieties.  It  is  a  low 
plant,  seldom  exceeding  1ft. 
or  18  in.  in  height,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.  The  fruit  is  interme- 
diate in  colour  between  P.  flrbutifolia  and  P.  melanocarpa,  being  <>f 
a  reddish  black. 

*  35.  P.  (A.)  MELANOCA'RPA  W.     The  blnck-frtdted  Aronia. 

Identification.     Willd.  Enum.,  525. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637. ;   Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  fi4<>. 
Syrwnymes.     P.  arbutifblia  /3  Willd.  Sp.,2.  p.  1013.  ;   Aronia  nrbutifolia  Pcrs.  %».,  2.  p 
Engravings.    Schmidt  Arb.  t.  86.  ;  Krausc,  t.TJ. ;  and  our  fig.  649. 
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Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
serrated,  glabrous  beneath;  the  midrib  glandulous 
above.  Corymb  more  crowded  than  in  P.  arbu- 
tifolia.  Calyx  glabrous.  Pome  black.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  637.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Caro- 
lina; and,  judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  nothing  more  than  a  variety 
of  P.  rtrbutitolia.  This  variety,  like  all  the  others, 
when  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  haw- 
thorn, forms  a  truly  interesting  pendulous,  and  at 
the  same  time  picturesque,  tree;  and  we  can  scarcely 
sufficiently  recommend  it  for  small  shrubberies  and 
suburban  gardens.  As  its  berries  are  not  so  greedily 
eaten  by  birds  as  those  of  most  of  the  other  Ro- 
saceae,  in  mild  winters  they  remain  on  till  the  following  summer,  and  mix 
beautifully  with  the  flowers  in  June. 

Variety. 

A  P.  (a.)  m.  2  subpubescens  Lindl.  (Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  232.,  Don's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  649.)  has  the  leaves,  when  young,  tomentose  beneath,  but  glabrous 
m  the  adult  state. 

»  36.  P.  (A.)  FLORIBU'NDA  Lindl.     The  abundant-flowered  Aronia. 

Identification.     Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  230. ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  lOOfi. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  649. 
Engraving.    Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1006. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  cinereous,  reclinate.  Leaves  oblong-laricelate, 
acute,  on  long  petioles,  tomentose  beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit 
spherical.  Corymbs  many-flowered,  and  longer  than  the  leaves.  (Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  ?  North  America.  Flowers  white.  Fruit 
black.  A  low  hardy  shrub,  with  pendulous  branches ;  flowering  in  May 
and  June ;  and  prolific  in  dark  purple  fruit.  The  leaves  die  off  of  a 
purplish  red ;  and  the  whole  plant,  from  the  time  of  its  leafing  till  it  be- 
comes naked,  is  highly  interesting  and  ornamental.  Unless  grafted  standard 
high,  it  forms  a  drooping  orbicular  bush,  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter. 

a  37.  P.  (A.)  DEPRE'SSA  Lindl.     The  depressed  Aronia. 

Identification.    LindL  Hort  Trans.,  7.  p.  230. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  649. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  humble,  reclinate.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  tomen- 
tose beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit  pear-shaped.  Corymbs  length 
of  the  leaves.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  North  America.  Flowers 
white.  Fruit  dark  purple.  A  shrub,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
and  flowering  in  May.  It  is  evidently  a  variety,  or  modification,  of  the 
preceding  sort;  and,  from  its  profusion  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  purple 
hue  of  its  foliage,  it  is  highly  ornamental. 

a  38.  P.  PUVBENS  LindL      The  downy-branched  Aronia. 
Identification.    Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  232. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  649. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  pubescent.  Leaves  oblong  or 
obovate,  abruptly  acuminated,  smooth.  Fruit  spherical,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes,  quite  glabrous.  Corymbs  loose,  and  many-flowered.  (Don's  Mill., 
ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  North  America.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  round, 
large,  and  dark  purple.  Both  this  and  the  following  kind  have  the  robust 
foliage  and  habit  ol  P.  Chamaemespilus.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  4ft.  or  5ft. ;  introduced  in  1810,  and  well  deserving  a  place  in  collec- 
tions. 

3  Q 
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•  39.  P.  GRANDIFOVLIA  Lindl.     The  large-leaved  Aronia. 

Identification.    Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  232.  ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1154. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  649. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1154.  j  and  our  fig.  650. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  erect,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  smoothish.  Leaves 
oblong,  or  obovate,  acute,  glabrous.  Fruit  spherical,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes,  glabrous.  Corymbs  few-flowered, 
coarctate.  Fruit  with  a  villous  disk.  (Don's 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  North  America  ; 
introduced  in  1810,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  Its  flowers  are  white,  its  fruit  dark 
purple.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high ;  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  dark 
purple  fruit ;  and,  on  that  account,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  purple  tinge  of  its  leaves,  highly 
ornamental.  Dr.  Lindley  considers  it  as  the 
most  valuable  species  of  this  division  of  Pyrus 
that  has  hitherto  been  described. 
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§  viii.  Chamcemespilus  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  upright,  conniving,  concave.  Styles  2.  Pome  ovate. 
Leaves  simple,  glandless.  Flowers  in  a  capitate  corymb.  (Dec.  Prod.y  ii. 
p.  637.) 

*  40.  P.  CHAM^EME'SPILUS  Lindl.     The  dwarf  Medlar. 

Identification.    Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  13,  p.  98. :  Dec. 

Prod.,  2.  p.  637. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  649. 
Synonymes.    Cratae'gus  Cham»m£spilus  Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  231. ; 

Af6spiltts  Chamjemespilus  Lin.  Sp.,  685. :  S6rbus  Chamse- 

mespilus  Crantz  Austr.,  83. 1. 1.  f.  3. :  the  bastard  Quince. 
Engravings.    Jacq.  Austr.,  t  231. ;  Crantz   Austr.,  83.   1 1. 

f.  3. ;  and  our  fig.  65L 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  gla- 
brous, except  bearing  on  the  under  surface, 
when  young,  down,  which  is  deciduous. 
Flowers  white,  tinted  with  rose.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  637.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  rough 
mountainous  places  in  Europe ;  growing  to 
the  height  of  5ft.  or  6ft.,  and  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1683, 
and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  collections. 
There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
and  in  the  Camberwell  Nursery,  at  Is.  6d. 
each ;  and  as  the  plant  forms  a  compact  bush, 
and  flowers  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, it  merits  to  be  much  more  extensively 
introduced  into  collections  than  it  appears  to 
have  hitherto  been.  It  grafts  beautifully  on 
the  common  hawthorn ;  and,  indeed,  whoever 
has  a  quickset  hedge  may  have  a  collection  of 
all  the  species  of  this  genus. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Pyrus  not  sufficiently  known. 

T.  alntfdlia  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  13.  p.  98.,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  at  Fort  Mandon,  with 
glabrous  roundish  leaves,  feather-nerved,  and  rather  glaucous  beneath.  The  fruit  black  and 

P.  tomentbsa  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637. ;  A/fclus  tomentosa  Dum.  Court.,  ed.  2. 5.  p.  438. ;  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  said  to  be  allied  to  P.  baccata  ;  but  the  flowers,  as  well  as  fruit,  are  unknown. 

P.  rubicunda  Hoffmans.  (Vert.,  1824,  p.  192.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  637.)  has  the  leaves  oval-acuminate, 
with  a  fruit  partly  red  and  partly  yellow,  somewhat  resembling  the  common  apple,  but  covered  with 
a  glaucous  bloom.  IU  native  country  is  unknown. 
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GENUS  XIX. 


CYDO'NIA   Town.     TIIF  QUINCE  TREK.    Lin.  Syxt.  Tcosandria 
Di-Pentagynia. 

Identification.    Tourn.  Inst.,  G32.  t.  40.5.  ;  Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  40.  ;  Lincll.  in  Lin.  Sec.  Trans.,  13.  p.  97  : 
Dec.  Prcxl.,  2.  p.  638.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  -2.  p.  650, 
/,/' 


,:     /^rus  sp.  /,/';/. 
Derivation.     From  its  native  place,  £#</<*»,  in  Canclia. 

Description,  $c.  Low  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  easily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common  thorn. 

¥  1.  C.  VULGA^RIS  Pers.     The  common  Quince  Tree. 

Identification.    Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  40.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  638.  ;  Don's  MiH.,  2.  p.  650. 
Synonymes.     Ptyrus  Cydbnia  Lin.  Sp.,  687.,  Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  342.  ;   C.  europa?xa  Sav.  Alb.    Tosc..   1 
'  p.  90. 
Engrarings.    Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  342.  ;  Sav.  Alb.  Tosc.,  1.  p.  90.  ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  entire,  tomentose  beneath, 
Calyx  tomentose;  its  lobes  serrulated,  and  a  little  leafy.  Stamens  in  one 
row.  A  native  of  rocky  places  and  hedges  in  the  south  of  Europe.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  638.) 

Varieties.      In  nursery  catalogues,  and  also  in   botanical   works,  there  are 

generally  five  or  six  varieties  designated  and  described  j  but  Mr.  Thompson 

has  judiciously  remarked  that  there  are,  in  reality,  only  the  three  following:  — 

¥  C.  v.  1  pyriformis  Hort.  has  the  fruit  pear-shaped,  and  may  be  con- 

sidered as  the  normal  form  of  the  species. 

"£  C.  v.  2  maliformis  Hort.  has  the  fruit  apple-shaped,  and  requires  to  be 

continued  by  extension  ;    because  it  is  found  that  seedling  plants 

from  this  variety  and  the  preceding  one  are  not  quite  true  to  their 

kinds  ;  most  frequently  producing  pear-shaped  fruit. 

X  C.  v.  3  lusitdnica  Du  Ham.  has  broader  leaves,  and  larger  fruit,  than  the 

two   preceding  kinds  ;  and,  being  of  more  vigorous  growth,  it  is 

better  adapted  for  being  used  as  a  stock  for  pears.     It  is  not  so 

good  a  bearer  as  either  of  the  other  two  varieties  ;  and  the  fruit  is 

not  of  so  deep  an'orange.  See  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  of  Fr.t  2d  edit.,  p.  155» 

Description.     The  quince  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  crooked  stem,  and  tortuous 

rambling  branches  :  the  bark  is  smooth  and  brown,  approaching  to  black  ;  the 

leaves  are  roundish  or  ovate;  dusky  green  above,  and  whitish  underneath. 

The  flowers  are  large,  with  the  petals  pale  red  or  white,  and  the  sepals  of  the 

same  length  as  the  petals.    The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  large  fruit,  globular, 

oblong,  or  pear-shaped,  of  a  rich  yellow  or  orange  colour  when  ripe,  and 

emitting  a  particularly  strong,  and  to  some  a  disagreeable,  odour,  somewhat  of 

the  nature  of  that  of  apples.     According  to  Gerard,  the  fruit  is  hurtful  to 

the  head  by  reason  of  its  strong  smell;  and  it  has,  when  eaten  from  the  tree, 

"  a  kind  of  choking  taste."     The  tree  is  of  moderately  rapid  growth  when 

young  ;  attaining,  in  four   or  five  years,  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  ;  and,  in 

ten  or  twelve  years,  the  height  of  15  ft.:  after  which  it  continues  to  increase 

in  width  of  head  only;  being  very  seldom  found  higher  than  15  ft.  or  20  ft. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a 
native  of  Cydon,  a  city  in  Crete,  or  Candia,  as  it  is  now  called  ;  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  was  only  first  brought  into  notice  in  that  island. 
It  is  at  present  considered  indigenous  to  the  south  of  France,  and  to  Germany, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  is  generally  found  in  a  moist  soil,  and  in'a 
situation,  that  is  somewhat  shady.  The  quince  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  by  both  nations  was  held  in  high  estimation.  Columella  says, 
"  Quinces  not  only  yield  pleasure,  but  health  ;"  and  Pliny  mentions  many 
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kinds,  some  as  growing  wild  in  Italy  ;  and  others,  that  were  in  cultivation,  and 
so  large,  that  they  weighed  the  boughs  on  which  they  grew  down  to  the  ground : 
he  also  mentions  that  some  were  of  a  green,  and  others  of  a  golden,  colour. 
The  only  kind  that  was  eaten  raw,  he  says,  "  was  the  variety  grafted  on  the 
small-fruited  quince.  ...  All  kinds  of  this  fruit,"  he  continues,  "  are  grown  in 
boxes,  and  placed  within  the  waiting-chambers  of  our  great  personages,  in 
which  men  wait  to  salute  these  personages  as  they  come  forth  every  morning.'7 
It  appears,  from  the  same  author,  that  quinces  were  used  to  decorate  the 
images  of  the  gods,  which  were  placed,  in  sleeping-chambers,  round  the  beds  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  Romans  did  not  think  that  there  was  anything  either . 
injurious  or  unpleasant  in  the  smell.  Pliny  gives  directions  for  preserving  the 
fruit,  by  excluding  the  air  from  them,  or  boiling  them  in  honey ;  or,  by 
plunging  them  into  boiling  honey ;  a  practice  in  use  with  this  and  other  fruits 
in  Genoa  at  the  present  day.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  quince 
into  Britain  is  unknown.  Gerard  and  Tusser  mention  it;  the  former,  as 
growing  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  as  being  "planted  oftentimes  in  hedges 
and  fences  belonging  to  gardens  and  vineyards  :"  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
it  was  by  no  means  rare  in  his  time;  and,  indeed,  in  all  probability,  it  has 
existed  in  this  country  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  By  some,  the  tree  is 
considered  as  indigenous  ;  and  Phillips  states  that  quinces  grow  in  such 
abundance  in  some  parts  of  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  as  to  enable  private 
families  to  make  quince  wine  in  quantities  of  from  100  to  200  gallons  in  a 
season.  (Pom.  Brit.y  p.  327.)  This  wine,  it  is  said,  is  greatly  esteemed  for 
asthmatic  persons. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  quince  is  seldom  found  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  be  applied  to  any  purpose  in  the  arts;  and  the  tree  is  there- 
fore cultivated  entirely  for  its  fruit,  or  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  pear. 
The  fruit  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  and  never  raw  ;  but  is  generally  made  into 
marmalade,  or  mixed  with  apples  in  tarts.  Medicinally,  it  is  considered 
astringent  and  stomachic.  Quince  wine  is  made  with  sugar  and  water,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  fruit  wines  are  in  England ;  the  quinces  being  first 
ground,  or  beaten  into  a  pulp.  The  Portugal  quince  is  considered  the  best 
variety  for  marmalade,  as  its  pulp  turns  to  a  fine  purple  or  crimson,  when 
stewed  or  baked ;  and  becomes  much  softer,  and  less  austere,  than  that  of 
the  other  varieties.  This  is  also  the  best  variety  to  cultivate  for  stocks,  as 
its  growth  is  less  contracted  than  that  of  the  common  quince.  Independently 
altogether  of  its  value  as  a  fruit  tree,  or  of  the  young  plants  for  stocks,  the 
quince  richly  deserves  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations,  on  account  of  the 
velvety  surface  of  its  leaves,  its  fine,  large,  pale  pink  flower,  and,  above  all,  its 
splendid  golden  fruit,  which,  when  ripe  on  the  tree,  reminds  us  of  the  orange, 
groves  of  Italy,  and  may  very  well  justify  the  conjecture  that  the  quince  was 
the  true  golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides.  For  ornamental  purposes,  the  common 
pear,  and  the  apple-shaped  varieties,  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Portugal 
quince ;  because  the  latter  is  not  such  a  good  bearer,  and  its  fruit  is  not  of 
such  a  deep  orange  colour. 

Poetical  and  mythological  Allusions.  The  quince  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  to  be  the  emblem  of  love,  happiness,  and  fruitfulness :  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Venus,  and  the  temples  of  that  goddess  at  Cyprus  and  Paphos  were 
decorated  with  it.  The  nuptial  chambers  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
decorated  with  the  fruit ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  also  ate  of  it  as  soon  as 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  Hesperides ;  and  a  statue  of  Hercules,  discovered  at  Rome,  with 
three  quinces  in  one  of  the  hands  has  been  referred  to  as  a  proof.  The 
Farnese  Hercules  has,  however,  apples  in  his  hand.  It  has  also  been  alleged, 
that  the  golden  fruit  thrown  by  Hippomenes  to  Atalanta  were  quinces,  and 
that  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  which  the  Jewish  traditions  expressly 
describe  as  golden,  was  a  quince. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  quince  prefers  a  moist  but  free  soil,  near  water, 
and  a  situation  open,  but  sheltered.  In  dry  soil,  neither  the  tree  nor  the  fruit 
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attains  any  size  ;  and,  in  situations  exposed  to  high  winds,  the  fruit  will  not 
remain  on  the  tree  till  ripe.  The  finest  specimens  of  quince  trees  in  this 
country  are  to  be  found  in  old  orchards,  adjoining  ponds  ;  it  being  customary, 
formerly,  to  plant  a  quince  tree  in  every  apple  orchard. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Seeds  are  ripened  as  readily  by  the  quince  as 
by  the  apple  and  pear  ;  but  the  quickest  way  of  raising  plants  is  by  layers, 
which  is  that  generally  adopted  in  British  nurseries.  The  quince  will  also 
grow  by  cuttings,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  moist  sandy  soil.  The  tree,  when 
once  planted  out,  requires  very  little  attention,  beyond  that  of  removing  the 
suckers  from  the  root,  and  the  side  shoots  from  the  main  stem.  To  have  the 
fruit  of  a  large  size,  the  head  of  the  tree  ought  to  be  kept  open  by  thinning  out 
the  shoots  ;  and  the  fruit  ought  also  to  be  thinned  out,  leaving  no  more  on  the 
tree  than  it  can  well  mature. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  there  are  trees  from  15ft  to  20ft.  high,  in  various  market- 
gardens.  An  old  tree,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  is  12ft.  high.  In  Radnorshire,  at 
Macslough  Castle,  there  is  a  tree  21  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  which  is  10  in.,  and  of  the 
head  22  ft.  In  Rutlandshire,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  26  years  planted,  it  is  1.5  ft.  high.  In  Staffordshire,  at 
Rolleston  Hall,  50  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high,  in  moist  soil  on  marl.  In  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall, 
60  years  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft.  In  Wilt- 
shire, at  Longford  Castle,  it  is  15ft  high,  in  light  loam  on  moist  gravel.  In  Worcestershire,  at 
Hagley,  10  years  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  high. 

1  2.  C.  SINE'NSIS  Thouin.     The  China  Quince  Tree. 

Identification.    Thouin  Ann.  Mus.,  19.  p.  145.  t.  8.  and  9.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  638.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2 

p.  650. 

Synonyme.    Pyrus  sinensis  Pair.  Suppl.,  4.  p.  452. 
Engr 


ngravings    Ann.  Mus.,  19.  t.  8.  and  9.  ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated  at  both  ends,  acutely  serrated 
when  young,  a  little  villose,  and  when  adult,  glabrous.  Stipules  oblong" 
linear,  serrated,  the  teeth  glanded.  Flowers  rosy,  becoming  red.  Calyx 
glabrous,  its  lobes  serrulated,  and  a  little  leafy.  Stamens  in  one  row. 
Fruit  egg-shaped,  large,  hard,  almost  juiceless,  and  greenish.  Seeds  in  each 
cell  about  30,  with  many  abortive.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  631.)  A  very  handsome 
low  tree,  very  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  common  quince,  from  the 
shining  surface  of  its  leaves,  and  the  regular  serratures  of  their  margins. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20ft.,  flowering  in 
May  and  June,  and  producing  egg-shaped  greenish  fruit,  which,  as  before 
stated,  is  hard,  and  nearly  dry.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  from  8  ft.  to  10ft.  high;  and  it  is  propagated  in  the  prin- 
cipal London  nurseries. 

*  3.  C.  JAPO'NICA  Pers,     The  Japan  Quince  Tree. 

Identification.    Pers.  Syn.,  2.  p.  40.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  638.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  650. 

Synonymes.    ?  Pyrus  japonica  Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  207.,  and  Bot.  Mag.,  t  692.  ;  Chtenomeles  jap6nic* 

Lindl.  Lin.  Trans.,  13.  p.  98. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  G92.  ;  Morris  Fl.  Conp.,  t.  1.  ;  and  o\\tfig.  652. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c*  Leaves  oval,  somewhat  cuneated,  crenately  serrated,  gla* 
brous  upon  both  surfaces.  Stipules  kidney-shaped,  and  serrated.  Flower* 
mostly  2  —  3  together,  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  gla- 
brous ;  its  lobes  short,  obtuse,  entire.  Stamens  in 
two  rows.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  638.)  A  shrub,  a 
native  of  Japan  and  China  ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  more  especially  if  supplied  with  water 
during  the  hottest  months.  It  was  introduced  in 
1815,  and  has  spread  rapidly  throughout  British 
gardens,  in  which  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pyrus  japonica.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  deciduous  shrubs  in  cultivation,  whether 
as  a  bush  in  the  open  lawn,  trained  against  a  wall, 
or  treated  as  an  ornamental  hedge  plant.  It  has 
also  been  trained  up  with  a  single  stem  as  a  stand- 
ard; and,  in  this  character,  its  pendent  branches 
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and  numerous  flowers,  give  it  a  rich  and  striking  appearance,  especially 
in  early  spring.  It  is  difficult  to  unite  with  its  congeners  by  grafting ; 
but,  ir  it  could  be  grafted  standard  high  on  the  pear,  the  hawthorn, 
or  even  on  the  common  quince,  it  would  form  a  most  delightful  little 
tree.  It  has  ripened  fruit  both  as  a  bush,  and  against  a  wall ;  but  the 
fruit,  even  when  ripe,  is  unfit  to  eat,  though  it  has  so  fragrant  a  smell  as  to 
induce  some  persons  to  keep  it  among  their  clothes.  The  plant  is  readily 
propagated  by  layers  or  suckers,  and  it  also  grows  by  cuttings.  In  the 
Romance  of  Nature,  a  very  elegant  work  an  flowers,  by  Miss  Twamley,  the 
authoress,  speaking  of  this  shrub,  calls  its  flowers  "  fairy  fires," 

"  That  gleam  and  glow  amid  the  wintry  scene, 
Lighting  their  ruddy  beacons  at  the  sun, 
To  melt  away  the  snow.     See  how  it  falls 
In  drops  of  crystal  from  the  glowing  spray, 
Wreathed  in  deep  crimson  buds — the  fairy  fires." 

Varieties. 

*  C.  j.  2  Jlore  dlbo  has  cream-coloured,  or  very  pale  red,  flowers,  and 

forms  a  very  distinct  kind  when  in  blossom. 

*  C.  j.  3  fl.  semi-pleno  has  red  flowers,  somewhat  semidouble.     There 

are  plants  of  this  kind  in  the  Kensington  Nursery. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  trained  against  a  wall,  it  is,  in  various  places,  from  12  ft. 
to  15  ft.  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  20  years  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  high  against  a  wall.  In, 
Scotland,  it  grows,  and  flowers  freely,  against  a  wall  at  Thainston,  in  Aberdeenshire;  at  Gordon 
Castle,  in  Banffshire;  at  Coul,  in  Ross  and  Cromarty  ;  and  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  in  Sutherlandshire. 
It  grows  well,  and  flowers  freely,  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  ofCydbnia. 

C.  Sumboshia  Hamilt.  in  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  237.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  650.,  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  with  cordate  entire  leaves,  and  fruit  attenuated  at  the  base,  like  that  of  the  Cyd6nia  vulgaris. 

App.  I.     Half-liar dy  Species  of  Rosdcea?,  §  Pomete,  not  belonging 
to  any  of  the  Genera  containing  hardy  Species. 

Raphiolepls  (from  raphisy&  needle,  -andlcpis,  a  scale;  in  reference  to  the  nar- 
row subulate  bracteas,  Lind/.^)  is  a  genus  the  species  of  which  are  evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  China,  with  crenulated,  coriaceous,  reticulated  leaves, 
mid  terminal  racemes  of  white  flowers.  Judging  from 
the  species  already  in  the  country,  they  are  probably 
all  tolerably  hardy. 

R.  indica  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans,  13.  p.  105.,  Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  630.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  601.;  Cra- 
tae'gus indica L.y  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1726.,  and  our/g.  653.; 
is  a  native  of  India  and  China,  introduced  in  1806, 
which  will  stand  in  the  open  air,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  near  London,  as  a  bush;  but  which  is 
safest  when  grown  against  a  wall.  In  its  native  coun- 
try it  forms  a  low  tree ;  but  in  British  gardens  it  is 
an  evergreen  shrub,  flowering  from  February  to  August. 
Dr.  Sims  considers  it  to  bear  considerable  affinity  in 
habit  to  Ameldnchier  vulgaris  and  A.  Botryapium.  (J5o£. 
Mag.,  t.  1726.)  There  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Kew,  which  have  stood  out  since  1823; 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which 
were  planted  out  in  1831. 

R.  ealicifblia  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  651.?  and  ourj?#.  <i54.,  is  a  native  of  China,  with  lanceolate  leares, 
which  was  introduced  in  1824,  and  which  has  stood  out  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  since  1823. 

a.  riiAra  Lindl.  Coll.,  No.  3.  t.  3.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  602. ;  Crataj'gus  rubra  Lour.  ;  A/espilus  sine^sis 
Pair.}  is  a  native  of  China  and  Cochin-China,  with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  reddish  flowers.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1820,  and  is  probably  as  hardy 
as  the  other  species.  A  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  stood  out  against  a  wall 
since  1831. 

R.  phteostenion  Lindl.  Coll.,  No.  3.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  601.  ;  R.  indica  Bot.  Rce.,  t.  468.  ;  i*  a 
native  of  China,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  white  petals,  and  brown  filaments.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
ntroduccd  in  1820;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant. 
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ft.  iMttre'in  Spreiy;-,  *-><"»'<>  Mill.,  if.  p.  fiUl.  ;  Crata;^"*  indica  I.0u> . 
<•(«•/*.,  p.  :>!<».;  is  :i  native  of  Cochin-China,  where  it  grow*  to  the 
height  of  .SOft,  and  produces  edible  fruit 

R.  spirAlis  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  60L>.  ;  Afespilus  spiralis  Blutne  Bijdr., 
p.  110'J.  ;  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  China,  with  cuneate-oblong  leaves. 

Eriobotrya  (from  erion,  wool,  and  botrus,  a  bunch 
ot'  grapes  ;  in  reference  to  the  fruit  and  flowers,  which 
are  in  bunches,  and  woolly)  Litull.;  Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  631.;  Don'*  A/7/7.,  ii.  p.  602.  This  is  a  genus  of 
Japan  trees,  evergreen  in  their  foliage,  which  is  large ; 
and,  independently  of  their  flowers,  strikingly  pic- 
turesque and  ornamental.  The  species  are  all  readily 
propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn,  or 
on  the  pear  or  quince. 

E.   jajwnica    Lindl.  ;  .Mespilus    japonica    Thunb. 
Jap.,  206.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  iv.  p.  146.  t.  39.;  Lou-Koer, 
Japan,  (corrupted  to  Loquat,  the  common  English 
name  of  the  plant) ;  6Vataevgus  Bibas  (Bibasis,  the  Por- 
tuguese   name)    Lour.   Cock.,  p.  319.,   Bot.  Keg.,  t.      6-54 
365.,  and  our  Jigs.  655.,  and  656.)  has  long,  broad,  wrinkled,  elliptic,  serrated 
leaves,  tomentose  beneath ;  and  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers,  which  are 

655  succeeded  by  pear-shaped,  yellow, 
downy  fruit,  about  the  size  of 
large  gooseberries.  It  is  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is 
cultivated  as  a  fruit  tree,  and  also 
as  being  ornamental;  and  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft. 
or  30  ft.  It  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  1784,  according  to  the 
Nouv.  DuHamel;  and  it  is  found, 
more  especially  when  grafted  on 
the  common  thorn,  to  stand  the 
winters  both  of  Paris  and  London 
against  a  wall,  with  very  little  pro- 
tection. It  has  also  produced  fruit 
at  different  places  in  England,  under  glass,  which,  when  well  ripened  in  a  stove, 
is  not  much  inferior  in  taste  and  flavour  to  an  ordinary  plum.  At  Blithe- 
field,  in  Staffordshire,  the  loquat  was  fruited  in  pots, 
which  were  removed  from  the  stove  to  the  open  air, 
and  kept  there  from  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  period  of  repose  equivalent  to  a 
winter  in  their  native  country.  After  this,  the  plants 
were  replaced  in  the  stove,  where  they  began  to  show 
flower  about  the  end  of  December,  and  ripened  their 
fruit  in  March  or  April.  (See  Hort.  Trans.,  vol.  3.  t.  11., 
and  E.  of  G.y  edit.  1835,  p.  981.)  When  the  loquat 
is  to  be  grown  for  its  fruit,  it  is  suggested,  in  the  Nouv. 
Du  Ilftnie/,  that  the  Cydonia  vulgaris  would  form  a  better  stock  for  it 
than  the  6Vataevgus  Oxyacantha ;  because  the  nature  of  the  wood  of  the 
former,  and  its  rate  of  expansion,  come  nearer  to  those  of  the  loquat  than 
those  of  the  latter  do.  If  it  were  thought  worth  while  to  grow  the  plant  for 
its  fruit,  the  first  step  would  be  to  procure  a  very  superior  variety  either  from 
China,  or  by  raising  and  fruiting  some  hundreds  of  seedlings  in  the  open  air, 
in  Italy  or  Spain,  and  selecting  those  plants  which  produced  the  largest  and 
best-flavoured  fruit.  These  could  be  perpetuated  by  grafting  on  the  quince, 
or  on  seedlings  of  the  species ;  and  the  plants  might  be  trained  against  a  wall 
or  on  a  trellis  under  glass,  or  against  a  fined  wall  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
south  of  England,  and  treated  as  the  orange  tree  is  there.  .  To  cultivate,  for 
its  fruit,  any  variety  that  may  accidentally  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
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cultivator,  or  that  he  may  procure  from  any  British  garden  or  nursery,  is  not 
to  do  justice  to  the  loquat,  since  many  of  the  plants  to  be  procured  in 
nurseries  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  this  country  ;  and  these  seedlings,  as 
in  the  case  of  seedlings  of  every  other  tree,  doubtless  differ  considerably  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  their  fruit,  as  well  as  they  do  in  their  leaves.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  even  the  common  white  beam  tree  (Pyrus  A^r'isC),  and  the 
common  mountain  ash  (P.  aucuparia),  in  a  wild  state,  differ  exceedingly  in  the 
quality  of  their  fruit;  and  that,  while  some  trees  produce  such  as  are  large,  mild, 
mealy,  or  sweet,  those  produced  by  others  are  extremely  harsh  and  austere. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fruit  of  all  rosaceous  plants,  and,  we  believe, 
also  of  all  others. 

E.  elliptica  Lindl.  Lin.  Trans.,  13.  p.  102.,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  631.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  603.;  JWes- 
pilus  Ciiila  Hamilt.  MS.  in  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  238.';  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  and  has  leaves 
flat  and  elliptic,  and  downy  yellow  fruit.  It  was  introduced  in  1823 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant. 

E.  cordata.  Lindl.,  E.  obtustfblia  Dec.,  and  E.  chintnsis  G.  Don.,  are  species  not  yet  introduced 
(See  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  603.) 

Kageneckvd.  (in  honour  of  F.  De  Kageneck,  ambassador  from  Holland  to 
Spain)  Ruiz  et  Pav.  Fl.  Per.  Prod.,  t.  37.,  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  522.,  is  a  genus 
of  South  American  trees  or  shrubs,  of  which  only  one  species  is  as  yet  in- 
troduced. 

K.  crateegoides  D.  Don ;  K.  crataegifolia  Lindl.  Rot.  Reg.,  t.  1836.,  and 
our^g.  657. ;  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  oval-lance-  "^~ 

olate,  smooth,  glaucous  green  leaves,  and  cratsegus- 
like  flowers ;  the  male  and  female  flowers  being  pro- 
duced separately  on  the  same  plant.  The  leaves  are 
intensely  bitter;  and  they  are  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Chili  to  cure  intermittent  fevers.  The  tree  is 
said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  60ft.  in  its  native  coun- 
try, and  to  produce  a  valuable  timber.  A  plant  of 
this  species,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  has 
stood  against  a  wall  since  1831  ;  and  its  foliage  has 
not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  the  late 
severe  winter;  and  it  is  now  (May  1.  1836)  coming 
into  flower.  In  all  probability,  this  plant  will  soon  be 
added  to  our  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees.  It 
strikes  readily  by  cuttings,  and  it  may  probably  be 
grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn. 

K.  obldnga  Ruiz  et  Pav.,  and  K.  lanceoldla  and  K.  elutinosa  of 
the  same  authors,  are  species  from  the  mountain*  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
which  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  If  they  prove  as  hardy  as  K.  crataego'ides  seems  likely  to  do, 
they  will  be  valuable  additions  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  and  perhaps,  also,  as  supplying  a 
medicinal  bitter. 

App.  II.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Rosdcete,  belonging  to  the 
Suborder  Sangtiisorbcte. 

Mareyricdrpus  setdsus  Ruiz  et  Pav.  Fl.  Per.,  1.  p.  28.  t.  8.  f.  d.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  592. ;  E'm- 
petrum  pinnatum  Lam.  Diet. ;  Ancfstrum  barbatum  Lam.  III.;  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  on  arid  hills,  with  white  pearl-like  fruit,  esembling  that  of  the  mistletoe;  but 
differing  from  it  in  having  a  grateful  and  acid  taste.  It  i 

commonly  kept  in  green-houses,  and  has  ripened  fruit  in  the  ^  658 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.     It  might  possibly  pass  the  win- 
ter in  the  gardem  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  on  con.   />/' 
servative  rockwork. 

Cercocdrpus  fothergillMdes  H.  B.  et  Kuxth,  Nov.  Gen. 
Amer.,  6.  t.  559.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  590.;  Bertolonia  guitroldf* 
Mac.  et  Sesse,  Fl.  Mex.  Icon.  Ined. ;  is  a  tree,  a  native  of 
Mexico,  with  elliptic,  coriaceous,  glabrous  leaves,  growing,to 
the  height  of  12  ft.  Flowers  and  fruit  inconspicuous.  It  has 
not  yet  been  introduced. 

Acafna  Vahl  is  a  genus  of  which  there  are  some  species, 
natives  of  Mexico,  which  grow  in  situations  at  a  low  tem- 
perature ;  but,  though  they  are  technically  considered  ligne- 
ous, as  they  do  not  grow  above  half  a  foot  or  a  foot  in 
height,  they  do  not  appear  to  merit  more  than  this  general 
notice.  (See  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  592.) 

Tot  Mum  spindsum  L.  (Mori's.  Oxon  ,  sect.  8.  t.  8.  f.  5.)  is  a 
shrub  introduced  in  159.),  and  growing  to  the  height  of  .3  ft. 
The  leaves  are  small,  the  flowers  greenish,  the  fruit  baccate, 
and  the  aperies  branched  It  is  a  native  of  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,  about  Constantinople;  and,  though, an  old  in- 
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habitant  of  the  green-house,  in,  doubtless,  as  hardy  as  many  plants  that  are  placed  against  the  con. 
servative  wall. 

P.  caudfoum  Ait  (Sot.  Mag.,  t.  2341..:  and  our  fig.  658.)  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the'Canary  Islands  ; 
introduced  in  1779,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  In  the  green-house,  it  produces 
its  flowers  from  January  to  April,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  half-hardy. 

Cliffbrtia.  \lictfdlia  L.  (Hort.  Elth.,  t.  31.  f.  35.)  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
has  been  in  our  green-houses  since  1714.  It  is  interesting  in  its  notched,  stem-clasping,  stiff,  toothed 
leaves;  and,  with  C.  obcordata  L.,  another  Cape  species,  well  deserves  a  trial  against  a  conservative 
wall.  Both  grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  flower  from  May  to  July,  or  later. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 


OF    THE  HARDY    LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CALYCANTHA'CE-ffi. 

ALL  the  kinds  of  plants  of  this  order  are  ligneous  :  they  are  included  in  two 
genera,  Calycanthus  Lindl.  and  Chimonanthus  Lindl.  Those  of  the  first  genus 
are  from  North  America,  and  quite  hardy  in  England ;  those  of  the  second 
are  from  Japan  and  China,  and  thrive  best,  in  England  (at  least,  north  of 
London),  when  trained  against  a  wall.  "  In  the  stems  of  all  the  plants  be- 
longing to  this  order,  there  is  the  usual  deposit  of  concentric  circles  of  wood 
around  the  pith,  and,  in  addition,  four  very  imperfect  centres  of  deposition  on 
the  outside  next  the  bark ;  a  most  singular  structure,  which  may  be  called, 
without  much  inaccuracy,  an  instance  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  growth 
combined  in  the  same  individual.  A  good  figure  of  this  interesting  peculiarity 
has  been  given  by  Mirbel,  in  the  Annales  deimScience&  Naturclles,  vol.  xiv.  p.  367., 
who  originally  remarked  it  in  one  species"  and  I  have  since  ascertained  it  to 
exist  in  all.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  the  woody  tissue  of  this  order  ex- 
hibits disks  extremely  like  those  of  Conifers."  (Dr.  Lindley  in  his  Nat.  Syst. 
of  Botany,  p.  160.^)  The  characteristics  of  the  order  will  be  apparent  in  those 
of  the  genera,  which  are  as  follows  :  — 

CALYCA'NTHUS  Lindl.  Calyx  with  a  pitcher-shaped  and  rather  fleshy  tube, 
and  a  limb  consisting  of  many  lobes  that  are  lanceolate,  unequal,  of  a  lurid 
purple  colour,  rather  coriaceous,  in  many  series,  and  imbricate.  These 
are  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  not  distinguishable.  Stamens  many, 
inserted  into  a  fleshy  disk  at  the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  in  many 
series:  they  are  unequal,  deciduous;  the  J2  outer  ones  fertile,  and  the 
inner  ones  sterile.  Anthers  adnate,  outward  in  their  position,  of  2  cells, 
which  open  longitudinally  and  outwardly.  Ovaries  many,  inserted  upon 
the  inner  face  of  the  wall  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  included  within  the 
tube ;  each  containing  1 — 2  ovules,  and  terminated  by  a  style,  which  extends 
beyond  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Stigma  simple.  Carpel :  integument  some- 
what horny ;  seed  solitary  from  the  abortion  of  one  of  the  ovules,  ascending, 
its  hilum  opposite  the  point  of  the  attachment  of  the  carpel  to  the  calyx. 
Embryo  without  albumen,  straight ;  its  cotyledons  convolute,  its  radicle 
inferior.  Shrubs,  native  of  North  America.  Branches  brachiate.  Leaves 
opposite,  feather-nerved,  rough.  Flowers  axillary,  terminal,  lurid  purple 
in  colour,  sweet-scented.  Bark  and  leaves  sweet-scented.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii. 
p.  1.  and  2. ;  and  Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  of  Bot.,  p.  160.) 

CHIMONA'NTHUS  Lindl.  Calyx  with  oval,  obtuse,  imbricate  lobes  resembling 
bracteas,  the  inner  resembling  petals.  Stamens  nearly  equal,  persistent ;  the 
5outer  ones  fertile,  in  maturity  being  connate  at  the  base,  and  covering  over 
the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Shrubs,  native  of  Japan  and  China. 
Flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves,  solitarily,  from  the  places  of  axils  of  old 
leaves;  extremely  fragrant  with  a  sweet  odour;  yellowish,  with  a  purple 
interior.  Bark  and  leaves  scentless.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  ?. ;  and  Lindl.  Nat. 
Si/si.  nfBof.,  p.  160.) 
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CALYCA'NTHUS  Lindl.     THE  CALYCA'NTHUS,  or  AMERICAN  ALLSPICE. 
Linn.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. 

Uctitification.    LlndL  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  404. ;  Nees  Nov.  Act  Nat.  Cur.  Bonn.,  11.  n.  1U7.  :  Dec.  Prod. 

3.  p.  2. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  652. 
Synonymes.    Calycanthi  sp.  Lin.,  Lam.,  Willd.;  Biittnena  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  114.,  not  of  Lin. ; 

Beurreria  Ehret.  Pict.,  t  13. ;  Bastdria  Adans.  Fam.,  2.  p.  294. :  Pompadoura  Buchoz  :  Calycante 

Fr. ;  Kelch  Blume,  Ger. 
Derivation.    From  kalux,  a  calyx,  and  anttios,  a  flower ;   the  calyx  is  coloured,  and  resembles  a 

corolla.  The  name  allspice  was  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina,  from  the  strong  aromatic 

smell  of  the  bark. 

Description.  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America ;  propagated,  in 
England,  by  layers.  De  Candolle  states  that  the  removal  of  the  terminal  leaf 
bud  of  a  shoot  causes  the  production  of  two  new  flower  buds ;  and  that  by  this 
practice  a  succession  of  flowers  during  the  whole  summer  may  be  obtained. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  2.)  The  price  of  the  common  kinds,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, is  75*.  per  hundred,  or  9d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1£  franc  ;  and  at  New 
York,  from  37  £  cents  to  half  a  dollar. 

a  1.  C.  FLO'RIDUS  L.     The  flowery  Calycanthus,  or  Carolina  Allspice. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  718. ;  Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  312. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  2. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

p.  652. 
Synonymes.     C.  sterilis  Walt.  Car.,  151. ;  sweet-scented  Shrub,  in  Carolina  :    common  American 

Allspice. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t  503. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  t.  45.  j  Lam.  111.,  t.  445.  f.  1. ;  Guimp.  Abb.  Holz., 

t  4. ;  and  out  fig.  659. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Wood  of  the  trunk,  and  especially  of  the  root,  intensely 
camphor-scented.  Branches  spreading ;  branchlets  tomentose.  Leaves  oval, 
tomentose  beneath.  Flowers  mostly  abortive.  Fruit  top-shaped.  A  native  of 
the  shaded  banks  of  rivulets  in  Carolina.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  2.) 
Varieties.     De  Candolle  gives  two  forms  of  this  species. 

a  C.f.  1  oblongus,  leaves  oblong  (Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  3.  p.  282.);  and 

at  C.f.  2  ovdtus,  leaves  roundishly  ovate  (Ait.  H.  Kew.,ed.  2.,  3.  p.  282.). 

The  following  varieties  are  in  Loddiges's  Catalogue  for  1836  ;  and  plants 

of  most  of  them  are  in  their  arboretum,  and  in  that  of  the  Horticultural 

S   ociety :  — 

«  C.f.  3  a*plenifblius  has  cut  leaves. 
a  C.f.  4-ferax  has  fertile  flowers. 

*  C.f.  5  glaucus  has  leaves  somewhat  glaucous. 

*  C.f.  6  inodorus  has  flowers  nearly  scentless. 

*  C.f.  7  longifolius  has  elongated  leaves. 
«  C.f.  8  variegdtus  has  variegated  leaves. 

Description,  fyc.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  form- 
ing a  dense  orbiculate  bush ;  the  shoots  covered  with  brown  bark,  and  the 
leaves  opposite  on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers 
grow  singly  on  short  peduncles  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches ;  they  have  two  series  of 
narrow  thick  sepals,  which  spread  open,  and 
turn  inward  at  the  top,  like  those  of  the  ane- 
mone or  clematis.  They  are  of  a  dusky  purple 
colour,  and  have  a  powerful  aromatic  scent. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  Mark  Catesby  in  1726.  It  was  not 
common  in  British  gardens  till  about  1757; 
when,  according  to  Miller,  many  plants  were 
brought  from  Carolina,  it  having  been  greatly 
increased  in  the  gardens  about  Charleston.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  kept 
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rather  moist,  and  in  a  shady  situation.  It  flowers  freely  from  May  to  August 
but  seldom  produces  fruit  in  England.  The  varieties  differ  very  slightly  from  each 
other.  The  largest  plants  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at 
Purser's  Cross,  and  at  Syon,  where  there  are  bushes  from  6ft.  to  8  ft.  high. 

*  H.  C.  (F.)  GLAU'CUS  Willd.     The  glaucous-farm/   Calycanthus,  or  fertile- 

flowered  American  Allspice. 

Identification.     Willd.  Enura.,  559. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Sept.   Amer,  p.  357.  ; 

Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  2. 
Synonynies.    C.  fertilia  Walt.  Car.,  151. ;  Lindl.  Sot.  Reg.,  t.  404., 

Guimp   Abb.  Holz.,  t.  5.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  (x}£ 
Engravings.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  404.  :  Guimp.   Abb.  Holz.,  t.  5. ;  and  our 

fig..m. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  spreading.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  glaucous  beneath,  pubescent. 
Flowers  less  odorous  than  those  of  C.  fl6ridus. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  2.)  A  native  of  Carolina,  on 
mountains.  This  species,  or,  as  we  believe,  variety, 
which  was  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  C.  flori- 
dus,  closely  resembles  it  in  general  appearance  ;  and 
requires  the  same  soil  and  culture.  According  to  il  660 

Pursh,  the  flowers  are  of  a  lurid  purple,  like  those  of  C.  floridus ;  but  their 
scent  is  not  so  agreeable,  and  is  more  faint.  Whether  there  is  much  differ- 
ence between  this  sort  and  C.  f.  5  glaucus  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining;  the  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum  not  having 
flowered.  We  have  therefore  retained  the  description  of  this  kind  as  a 
species,  in  deference  to  Pursh,  De  Candolle,  and  G.  Don,  though  we 
strongly  suspect  that  they  are  identical. 
Variety. 

at  C.g.  2  oblongifolius  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  i.  p.  312.,  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  2. ;  C. 
oblongifolius  Hort.  Brit.  —  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  elongated.  A 
native  of  North  Carolina,  on  mountains.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  2.) 


3.  C.  L^VIGA^TUS   Willd. 


The  glabrous-leaved  Calycanthus,  or  American 
Allspice. 


Identification.    Willd.  Enum.,  559.;  Willd.   Hort.    Berol. ,  t.  80. ;  Pursh   Fl.  Sept.  Amer., 
Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  312. ;  Guimp.  Abb.  Holz.,  t.  6.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  2.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  5 

Synonymes.Z  C.  fSrax  Michx,  Fl.  Bor.  Arner.,  1.  p.  305.  ;    C.  penn- 
sylv&nicus  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engravings.     Willd.  Hort.   Berol,  t.  80. ;  Guimp.   Abb.  Holz.,  t. 
6.;    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  481.;  and  our  Jig.  661. 

Spec.  C/iar.,  S/-c.  Branches  strictly  upright.  Leaves 
oblong  or  ovate,  and  gradually  acuminated,  slightly 
wrinkled;  the  upper  surface  rough  to  the  touch, 
the  under  one  glabrous  and  green.  {Dec.  Prod., 
iii.  p.  2.)  A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Carolina,  on  mountains;  introduced  into 
Britain  in  1806,  and  resembling  the  two  pre- 
ceding sorts  in  appearance  and  culture,  but  with 
the  leaves  more  pointed.  Very  probably  the 
C.  f.  4  ferox  of  the  preceding  page. 

GENUS  II. 


).  358. . 
p.  652' 


CHIMONA'NTHUS  Lindl.    THE   CHIMONANTHUS,  or  WINTER  FLOWER. 

Identification.     Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  404.  and  451. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  2. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  652. 

9tt*0*ymf*.     Meritta  Nees  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Bonn.,  11.  p.  107. ;  Calyci'mthi  sp.  Linn. 

Derivation,    tromcheimun,  winter,  and  anthos,  a  flower  ;  in  allusion  to  the  season  of  its  flowering. 

Description,  %c.     A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Japan  ;  remarkable  for  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  from  December  till  March,  even 
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iti  the  open  garden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  more  especially  if 
the  plant  is  trained  against  a  wall.  The  blossoms  are  produced  singly,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  on  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  and  also  on  spurs 
proceeding  from  the  old  wood.  The  soil,  culture,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  for 
Calycanthus. 

ft   l.C.  FR AFGHANS  Lindl.     The  fragrant-cowered  Chimonanthus. 

Identification.     Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  404.  451. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  2. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  652. 
Synonymes.     Calyc&nthus  prae'cox  Lin.  Sp..  1718.,   Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.  vol.  2.  p.  220.  t.  10.,  Curt. 

Bot.  Mag.,  t.  466.,  Lam.  III.,  t.  445.  t.  2. ;  Meratia  fr&grans  Nces  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Bonn.,  11.  p.  107. ; 

CTbai,  or  R&bai  Kannpf.  Amccn.,  879.  ic. ;   the  Winter  Flower  ;  Calycante  de  Japon,  Fr. ;  Japa- 

nische  Kelch  Blume,  Ger. 
Engravings.     Ka?mpf.  Amcen.  ic. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.  vol.  2.  t.  10.  :  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  466. :  Lam.  111., 

t.  445.  t.  2.  ,  and  our  Jig.  662. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Bark   and  leaves  scentless.    Flowers  protruded  before  the 
leaves,  solitary  in  the  old  axils  of  leaves,  extremely  odorous,  yellowish, 
and  purple  within.  Fruit  flask-shaped,  or  thicker  above  the  base,  and  in  the 
upper  part  tapered  into  a  cylindraceous  neck.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  2.) 
Varieties. 

ft  C.f.  2  grandiflorus  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,t.  451. ;  andour/g.  G63.— Flowers 
larger,  and  more  spreading.  Fruit  oblong,  tapered  at  the  base. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  2.) 

a*  C.f.  3  luteus  Hort.  has  the  flowers  yellow  both  inside  and  outside. 
Description.,  fyc.     Deciduous  shrubs,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft., 
as  bushes,  in  the  open  ground,  in  sheltered  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

London,  and  much  higher 
when  trained  against  a  wall. 
The  bark  is  whitish,  and  the 
leaves  of  a  smooth,  shining, 
light  green.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  from 
November  till  March  (as 
the  name,  winter  flower  im- 
plies), and  which  are  de- 
lightfully and  refreshingly 
fragrant,  scent  the  air  to  a  ,!/  663 
considerable  distance  round  the  tree.  This  species  was  introduced  in  1776, 
and  was  generally  treated  as  a  conservatory  shrub,  till  within  the  last  15 
years;  when  it  was  found  to  be  quite  hardy,  more  especially  when  trained 
against  a  wall.  It  is  now  grown  in  most  choice  gardens  for  its  flowers ;  a 
few  of  which  are  gathered  daily,  and  placed  in  the  drawingroom,  or  bou- 
doir, in  the  same  manner  as  violets.  The  plant  is  generally  propagated 
by  layers ;  but  it  frequently  produces  seeds,  from  which  many  plants  have 
been  raised.  The  variety  C.  f.  grandiflorus  has  the  flowers  rather  less  fragrant 
than  the  species,  but  they  are  much  more  ornamental.  This  is  so  very 
desirable  a  shrub,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and  their  being 
produced  through  the  whole  of  the  winter,  that  no  garden  whatever  ought  to 
be  without  it.  In  the  small  plots  in  the  front  of  suburban  street  houses,  it 
may  be  planted  against  the  house,  and  trained  up  so  as  to  form  a  border  to 
one  or  more  of  the  windows.  In  all  gardens  north  of  London,  it  deserves  a 
wall  as  much  as  any  fruit  tree ;  at  least  judging  from  the  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment which  it  is  calculated  to  afford :  and,  south  of  London,  it  may  also  be 
planted  as  a  standard  bush  on  the  open  lawn,  or  in  the  shrubbery.  There  are 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  species  and  varieties  in  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Twickenham,  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  ;  and,  as  standards,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollisson,  at 
Tooting.  The  price  of  plants  of  the  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  was,  till 
lately,  from  5s.  to  Is.  each;  at  present,  the  species,  and  C.  f.  luteus,  are 
3s.  6d.  each ;  and  C.  f.  grandiflorus  is  Is.  6d.  At  Bollwyller,  the  species  is  5 
francs;  and  at  New  York,  2  dollars,  and  the  yellow-flowering  variety  1  dollar. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE     ORDER    GRANATA'CEJE. 

THE  genus   Punica  was  separated  from  Myrtaceae,  and  formed  into  this 
order,  by  Professor  Don,  in  the  Edin.  Phil.  Journ.  of  July,  1826,  p.  134.     It 
contains  only  one  genus,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  order  will  he  fo  und 
included  in  the  generic  character. 

GENUS  I. 


PIPNICA  Tourn.     THE  POMEGRANATE  TREE. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst.,t.401. ;  Lin.  Gen  ,  No.  618.  ;  Ga?rtn.  Fruct ,  1. 1.  38. ;  Dec.  Prod. ,2.  p.  3. ; 

Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  653. 
Synonymes.    The  Carthaginian  Apple  ;  Grenadier,  Fr.  ;  Granate,  Ger.  ;  Melograno,  Ital. ;  Granados, 

Derivation.  Punica  is  said,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  to  be  derived  either  from  puntceus,  scarlet 
in  allusion  to  the  scarlet  colour  of  the  flowers;  or  from  the  same  word,  or  punicus,  both  signify- 
ing "  of  Carthage ;  "  near  which  city,  Pliny  tells  us,  it  was  first  found. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  with  its  tube  top-shaped ;  its  limb  with  5 — 7  lobes  ; 
their  aestivation  valvate.  Petals  5 — 7.  Stamens  numerous,  with  distinct 
filaments,  which  bear  the  anthers  on  their  inner  side.  Style  1.  Stigma  1. 
Fruit  spherical,  crowned  with  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  whose  lower  part 
forms  the  fruit's  rind.  The  fruit  does  not  open,  and  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions by  a  horizontal  diaphragm.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  5 — 9  cells  ; 
the  lower  one  is  smaller,  and  consists  of  3  cells  only  :  in  both,  the  cells  are 
separated  by  membranous  partitions  :  in  the  upper,  fleshy  placentae  extend 
from  the  sides  of  the  fruit  to  the  centre ;  in  the  lower,  irregular  processes 
arise  froni  the  bottom.  Seeds  very  numerous,  surrounded  by  a  transparent 
shining  pulp.  Embryo  oblong ;  its  radicle  short,  straight ;  its  cotyledons 
leafy,  spirally  convolute. — Small  trees,  or  shrubs,  with  branchlets  imper- 
fectly square,  and  becoming  spiny.  Leaves  deciduous,  opposite,  more  rarely 
whorled  or  alternate ;  in  many  instances  in  groups  in  the  axils  ;  oblong,  entire. 
Flowers  scarlet,  2 — 5  together,  almost  sessile,  and  almost  terminal  upon 
the  branchlets.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  3.)  The  characters  of  the  fruit  and  co- 
tyledons, and  the  circumstance  of  the  leaves  being  without  the  dots  and  the  in- 
tramarginal  vein,  possessed  by  the  leaves  of  the  Jkfyrtaceae,  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  by  Don,  De  Candolle,  and  Martius,  to  distinguish  Punica  as  of  an 
order  distinct  from  3/yrtaceae.  Lindley,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Natural 
System  of  Botany,  under  .Myrtaceae,  has  argued  that  they  are  not  so  ;  and 
his  arguments  are  interesting  to  the  botanical  student.  We  have,  accord- 
ing to  our  general  plan,  followed  Don's  Miller. 

Description,  $c.     Low  deciduous  trees,  or  shrubs,  indigenous  to  Africa,  and 
naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

3£  1.  P.  (rRANAvTUM  L.      The  common  Pomegranate  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  676.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  3.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  653. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  arboreous.  Leaf  lanceolate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  3.) 
A  native  of  Mauritania,  whence  it  may  have  migrated  into  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  now  perfectly  indigenous. 

Varieties. 

*  P.  G.  1  rubritm  Dec.  (Prod.,  iii.  p.  3.;  Trew  Ehrety\..  71.  f.  ].;  Poll,  ct 
Titrp.  Arbr.  Fr.,  22. ;    Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  131.  b.;  Sims   Bot.  Mag., 
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t.  1832.;  and  our  fig.  664.)  has  the  flowers  red ;  pulp  of  fruit  red- 
dish. Wild  in  Mauritania  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  enduring 
even  the  coldest  winters.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  3.) 

tt  P.  G.  2  rubrum  Jlore  plcno  Trew  Ehret.,  t.  71.  f.  2.,  has  double  red 
flowers.  It  is  common  in  gardens,  and  is  a  little  more  impatient  of 
cold  than  the  preceding  variety.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.) 
a  P.  G.  3  albescens  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.,  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  96.— Petals 
white.  Calyx  slightly  yellowish.  Pulp  of  the  fruit  of  a  pale  red.  It 
is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  rather  more  tender  than  P.  G.  rii- 
brum.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.) 

&  P.  G.  4  albescens  fiore  pleno  Dec.  has  double  flowers,  which  are  nearly 
white.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  the  tenderest  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  species.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.) 

s*  P.  G.  djldvum  Hort.  has  the  flowers  yellow,  but  is  rare  in  gardens. 
Description,  8$c.  A  tree,  in  magnitude  and  ligneous  character,  bearing  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  common  hawthorn.  In  the  south  of  France,  and 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
18  ft.  or  20  ft.;  forming  a  very  branchy 
twiggy  tree,  seldom  found  with  a  clear  stem, 
unless  it  has  been  pruned  up.  In  a  wild 
state,  about  Marseilles,  it  forms  a  thorny 
bush;  but,  in  the  gardens  about  Nice  and 
Genoa,  it  is  a  very  handsome  small  tree, 
much  admired  both  for  its  flowers  and  its 
fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  Persia, 
Japan,  and  various  parts  of  Asia  ;  and  it  has 
been  long  introduced  into  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  In  the  Himalayas, 
Mr.  Royle  informs  us  that  the  pomegranate 
grows  wild ;  and,  also,  that  it  is  planted  near 
villages.  It  forms  quite  a  wood  in  Mazanderan,  whence  the  dried  seeds  are  ex- 
ported for  medicinal  use.  The  famous  pomegranates  without  seeds  are  grown  in 
the  rich  gardens,  called  Ballabagh,  lying  under  the  snowy  hills  near  the  Caubnl 
river.  They  are  described  as  delicious  about  Hadgiabad,  and  throughout 
Persia.  "  Though  grown  in  most  parts  of  India,  large  quantities,  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  arc  yearly  brought  down  by  the  northern  merchants  from 
Caubul,  Cashmere,  and  Boodurwar."  (Illust.,  p.  208.)  At  a  very  early  period, 
the  pomegranate  appears  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus  under  the  name  of  Roa ;  the  Phoenicians  named 
it  Sida;  the  Greeks,  Cytinosj  and  the  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  Mains 
Punica.  The  Jews  appear  to  have  held  the  tree  in  great  veneration.  It  is 
mentioned,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  one  of  the  fruits  discovered  in  the  Land 
of  Promise;  and,  while  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  the  wilderness,  it  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  ornaments  to  the  robe  of  the  ephod.  The  two  large 
pillars  of  brass,  made  by  Hiram  for  the  porch  of  Solomon's  Temple,  were 
ornamented  with  carvings  of  the  pomegranate ;  and,  from  other  passages  in 
Holy  Writ,  a  wine  appeal's  to  have  been  made  from  it.  Pliny  speaks  of 
getting  a  colour  from  the  flowers  for  dyeing  cloth  a  light  red.  He  mentions 
nine  varieties  ;  including  the  sweet,  the  sour,  the  temperate,  the  austere,  and 
the  wine-flavoured.  The  rind  of  the  sour  kind,  he  says,  is  the  best  for  tan- 
ners and  curriers  to  dress  their  leather  with.  The  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Granada  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  trees  planted  in  it  by 
the  Moors;  which  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Granada  being  a  split  pomegranate.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  pome- 
granate in  England  is  in  Turner's  Herbal,  in  1548 ;  but  it  was  probably  intro- 
duced long  before  that  time  by  the  monks,  and  planted  in  the  gardens  of  the 
religious  houses.  For  a  long  period,  it  was  kept  exclusively  in  houses,  along 
with  orange  trees ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  it  fruited  in  the  orangery 
of  Charles  I.,  as  Parkinson  informs  us,  under  the  care  of  Tradescant,  when 
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he  was  that  king's  gardener.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  tried  in  the  open 
air  by  Miller,  at  Chelsea  ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bradley,  in  the  garden  of 
Cainbden  House,  and  in  other  gardens  about  Kensington;  as  the  oldest 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  these  places.  At  present, 
it  is  in  most  collections  as  an  ornamental  wall  tree,  and  it  ripens  its  fruit,  or, 
at  least,  produces  them  of  the  full  size,  frequently,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  in  fine  seasons  ;  but  the  varieties  most  generally  cultivated  are  those 
with  double  flowers.  The  largest  double-flowered  pomegranate  in  England  is 
supposed  to  be  that  trained  against  the  walls  of  Fulham  Palace,  which  is  at 
least  40ft.  high,  and  50ft.  broad. 

Proptr/ics  and  Uses.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  pomegranate  is  cultivated 
for  its  fruit ;  and,  in  some  places,  as  a  hedge  plant.  It  is  also  grown  as  an 
ornamental  tree  ;  the  stem  being  trained  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  the 
head  afterwards  allowed  to  spread,  and  droop  down  on  every  side.  In  the  con- 
servatories in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  France  generally,  the  double- 
flowered  variety  is  planted  in  large  boxes,  and  treated  like  the  orange  tree.  For 
this  purpose,  young  plants  are  grown  in  the  orange  nurseries  about  Nice  and 
Genoa,  and  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  Both  the  single  and  the 
double-flowered  varieties  are  very  frequently  trained  against  walls,  both  in 
France  and  Italy  ;  and  the  more  ingenious  cultivators  intermingle  the  branches 
of  the  one  sort  with  those  of  the  other,  so  as  to  make  a  display  of  both  double 
flowers  and  fruit,  apparently  on  the  same  tree.  The  pulp  which  encloses  the 
seeds  is  sometimes  acid,  sometimes  sweet ;  and,  in  other  cases,  vinous,  astrin- 
gent, and  refreshing.  A  syrup  is  made  from  this  pulp  by  the  druggists,  which 
is  employed  as  an  astringent  and  detergent ;  the  dried  flowers  are  likewise  kept 
in  shops,  for  making  infusions  for  the  same  purpose.  Lord  Bacon  recommends 
the  juice  of  pomegranates  as  good  for  liver  complaints  ;  and  Woodville  says 
that  it  is  preferable  to  that  of  oranges,  in  cases  of  fever.  The  rind  of  the 
fruit,  on  account  of  its  astringent  properties,  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for  galls,  in  making  ink ;  and  is  said  to  be  still  employed,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  in  dyeing  leather  red,  in  imitation  of  morocco.  In  the  Himalayas, 
Mr.  Royle  informs  us,  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  called  naspal,  "  being  very  astrin- 
gent, is  used  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  dyeing.  The  employment,  by  the 
natives  of  India,  of  the  bark  of  the  root  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm, 
being  now  well  known,  since  the  subject  was  communicated  by  Drs.  Hamilton 
and  Fleming,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  oblivion  into  which  even  a 
valuable  medicine  may  fall,  as  this  property  was  well  known  to  Dioscorides ; 
i.  c.  154."  (IllusL,  p.  208.) 

Poetical,  mythological,  and  legendary  Allusions.  The  pomegranate  is  men- 
tioned by  the  earliest  poets.  Ovid  tells  us  that,  when  Ceres  discovered  that 
Pluto  had  stolen  her  daughter  Proserpine,  she  implored  Jupiter  so  earnestly 
to  restore  her,  that  he  consented,  provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  during  her 
residence  in  the  infernal  regions.  Unfortunately,  while  walking  in  the  Elysian 
Fields,  Proserpine  had  gathered  a  pomegranate,  and  eaten  seven  grains  of  it ; 
and  had  been  observed  by  Ascalaphus ;  who,  informing  Pluto  of  the  fact,  was 
turned  by  Ceres  into  an  owl  for  his  interference.  (Ovid.  Met.,  v.  f.  6. ;  Fast.  iv. 
v.  417.)  Nicholas  Rapin,  in  his  poem  entitled  Les  Plaisirs  du  Gentilhomme 
Cliampctre,  published  in  1583,  gives  the  folio  wing  origin  to  the  pomegranate: — 
A  young  girl  of  Scythia  having  consulted  the  diviners  to  know  her  fortune, 
was  told  by  them  that  she  was  destined  one  day  to  wear  a  crown.  This 
rendered  her  so  proud  and  vain,  that  she  was  easily  seduced  by  Bacchus,  on 
his  promising  to  give  her  a  crown.  He  soon  grew  tired,  and  abandoned  her ; 
and,  when  she  afterwards  died  of  grief,  he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  pome- 
granate tree,  on  the  fruit  of  which  he  affixed  a  crown  (alluding  to  the  shape 
of  the  calyx)  ;  thus  tardily  and  ambiguously  redeeming  his  promise.  Many 
other  poets  have  mentioned  the  pomegranate;  among  whom  may  be  enu- 
merated Chaucer,  in  his  Romance  of  the  Rose  ;  Andrew  Marvell ;  Thompson, 
in  his  Seasons  ;  Moore ;  and  Byron.  This  shrub  is  considered  the  emblem  of 
democracy ;  probably  from  its  fruit  consisting  of  numerous  seeds,  which  form 
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its  valuable  part,  and  a  worthless  crown.  In  allusion  to  the  latter  circum- 
stance, Queen  Anue  of  Austria  had  for  a  device  a  pomegranate,  with  the 
motto,  "  My  worth  is  not  in  my  crown"  (Reid's  Hist.  Bot.,  i.  p.  150.)  ;  and 
Phillips  says  that  the  French,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  had  a  riddle  on 
the  pomegranate,  which  was  "  Quelle  est  la  reine  qui  porte  son  royaume  dans 
son  sein?"  alluding  to  the  same  properties.  (Pom.  Brit.,  p.  318.) 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  $c.  The  single  wild  pomegranate  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil ;  but  the  double-flowered  varieties,  and  the  species  when  it  is 
intended  to  bear  fruit,  require  a  rich  free  soil.  The  double-flowering  pome- 
granate trees,  grown  in  boxes  by  the  French  gardeners,  are  planted  in  the 
very  richest  soil  that  can  be  composed ;  and  a  portion  of  this  soil  is  renewed 
every  year,  when  the  roots  are  severally  pruned.  The  head,  also,  is  thinned 
out,  and  so  cut  as  to  multiply,  as  much  as  possible,  short  slender  shoots ;  on 
the  points  of  which  alone  the  flowers  are  produced.  In  training  the  pome- 
granate against  a  wall,  in  England,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  constantly  in 
view;  for,  if  these  slender  shoots  are  cut  off,  no  flowers  will  ever  be  produced. 
The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots  or  of  the  roots,  by  layers, 
or  by  grafting  one  sort  on  another.  It  also  rises  freely  from  seeds ;  but  these 
ought  to  be  sown  immediately  on  being  removed  from  the  fruit ;  because  they 
very  soon  lose  their  vital  powers.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is 
Is.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  where  the  pomegranate  is  a  green-house  plant,  plants  of 
the  species  are  2  francs  each,  and  of  the  varieties  from  3  to  6  francs ;  at  New 
York,  plants  are  from  75  cents  to  1^  dollars  each.  The  double  sort,  grafted 
on  the  single,  may  be  purchased,  at  Genoa,  at  1  franc  each. 

a  2.  P.  (G.)  NAVNA  L.     The  dwarf  Pomegranate. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  676. ;  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  634. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  4. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  653. 
Synonymes.    P.  americana  nana  Tourn. ;  P.  Gran&tum  nanum  Pers. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t  634. ;  Trew  Ehret,  t.  71.  f.  3.  ;  and  ourfig.665. 

.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaf  linear.  Flower  red. 
Native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  of  South  America, 
about  Demerara,  &c.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.)  Persoon  con- 
siders it  a  variety  of  P.  Granatum,  in  which  opinion  we 
concur.  P.  nana  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  France 
from  Guiana  and  the  Antilles,  where  it  is  used  for  garden 
hedges.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1723;  grows 
to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowers  from  June  to  Sep-  «»>-• 
tember.  In  the  West  Indies,  it  continues  flowering  all  /I 
the  year ;  which  may  have  weakened  the  plant  to  such  a  degree  as,  in  tlme, 
to  have  given  it  its  dwarf  habit.  It  is  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than 
the  species,  and  considerably  more  delicate. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF    THE    HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE  TRIBE 
BELONGING    TO    THE    ORDER    ONAGRA^CEJE. 

THE  genus  Fuchsia  is  well  known  to  British  gardeners,  as  containing  some, 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  half-hardy  ligneous  plants  in  cultivation.  All  the 
species  and  varieties  hitherto  introduced  or  originated,  when  planted  in  a  dry 
soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  though  they 
may  be  killed  down  to  the  ground  by  the  frost,  may  have  their  stools  pre- 
served alive  through  the  winter,  by  covering  them  with  litter,  haulm,  or  leaves, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  off  the  wet ;  and,  this  covering  being  removed  in 
spring,  the  plants  will  shoot  up  vigorously,  and  flower  freely  during  the  whole 
summer.  They  are,  thus,  admirably  adapted  for  planting  in  dug  beds  and 
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borders,  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  recommended  for  the  different  varieties 
of  Rosn  indica  (p.  782.),  and  for  pelargoniums  (p.  483.).  Some  of  the  species 
are  low  shrubs,  such  as  F.  c6nica,  F.  virgata,  F.  macrostemon,  F.  rosea, 
F.  parviflora,  F.  hybrida,  F.  excorticata,  F.  globosa,  &c.  Others  are  shrubs 
growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  such  as  F.  coccinea,  F.  gracilis,  F. 
tenella,&c. ;  and  F.  arborescens  and  F.  apetala  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
12ft.  to  16ft.  The  higher-growing  sorts,  when  trained  to  single  stems,  may 
be  planted  out,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  in  borders,  or  on  lawns,  as  tem- 
porary single  trees;  and  in  the  autumn,  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost,  all 
the  side  shoots  may  be  cut  in  close  to  the  trunk,  and  the  plant  taken  up,  and 
placed  among  dry  sand,  in  a  cellar,  during  the  winter.  About  the  middle  of  the 
following  May,  these  plants  will  have  begun  to  push,  along  the  whole  length  of 
their  stem ;  when  they  may  be  replaced  in  the  border  or  lawn ;  not  omitting, 
however,  to  let  them  be  planted  in  a  large  mass  of  entirely  fresh  soil,  light, 
and  enriched  with  rotten  leaves,  or  very  old,  rotten,  hot-bed  dung.  Some  of 
the  finest  ornaments  to  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  with  comparatively  little  trouble  and  expense. 

All  the  species  are  remarkably  easily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  which  may  be 
put  in  either  of  the  old  or  new  wood.  One  of  the  most  expeditious  modes  is, 
to  put  a  plant  into  heat  in  January,  and  take  off  the  shoots,  for  cuttings,  as 
soon  as  they  are  three  inches  long,  as  recommended  to  be  done  with  the  tea- 
scented  rose.  (p.  801.)  Abundance  of  plants  maybe  thus  raised  every  spring, 
for  turning  out  into  the  open  garden  in  May;  and  these  plants,  in  cold  situa- 
tions, or  in  moist  soils,  may  either  be  taken  up,  and  preserved  in  a  cellar  during 
winter ;  or  left  to  perish,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others,  raised  in  the 
manner  mentioned.  In  dry  soils,  they  may  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  after 
the  first  frosts,  and  the  stool,  or  stock,  covered  with  litter,  or  leaves,  or  a 
hillock  of  earth.  In  low  situations  near  the  sea,  and  in  others  which  are 
equally  favourable  in  point  of  climate,  the  plants  may  be  cut  down,  and  left 
unprotected. 

In  this  genus,  as  in  most  others  containing  numerous  sorts,  and  from  which 
many  seedlings  have  been  raised  in  gardens,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  kinds  named  and  described  as  species  are  only  varieties  or 
hybrids.  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  an  experienced  cultivator,  and  an  intelligent  writer 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  observes  that  "  The  botanical  difference,  if  any, 
of  all  the  Chilian  fuchsias  is  very  trifling."  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  there 
are  some  "  who  consider  the  greater  part  of  the  Chilian  fuchsias  as  mere  va- 
rieties of  F.  macrostemon,"  to  which  Mr.  Beaton  replies  that  "  whoever  con- 
siders this  considers  the  reverse  of  what  is  the  fact.  Their  origin  is  still  more 
singular.  F.  macrostemon,  in  all  likelihood,  is  as  much  a  variety  as  any  of  them. 
F.  conica,  F.  gracilis,  F.  tenella,  F.  virgata,  and  many  more  varieties,  or 
perhaps  species,  may  be  originated  by  fertilising  the  stigmas  of  F.  coccinea 
with  the  pollen  of  F.  arborescens :  this  I  have  proved  three  times  over ;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  though  I  have  never  proved  it,  that  F.  macro- 
stemon may  be  produced  from  F.  conica,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  F.  arbo- 
rescens. All  the  Chilian  fuchsias  will  intermix  freely  with  the  pollen  of  F. 
arborescens;  and,  what  is  very  singular,  F.  arborescens  will  not  intermix  with 
their  pollen ;  at  least,  I  have  failed  in  several  attempts  to  effect  this.  F. 
excorticata,  a  New  Zealand  species,  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  either 
F.  conica  or  F.  globosa,  will  produce  fac-similes  of  F.  discolor,  or  the  Port 
Famine  fuchsia ;  and  the  seedlings  so  produced  will  not  flower  till  the  second 
or  third  year,  which  is  the  case  with  F.  discolor."  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.xi.  p.  581.) 

These  circumstances,  Mr.  Beaton  thinks,  go  far  to  prove  that  plants  can  be 
originated  artificially,  which  will  be  found  capable  of  reproducing  themselves 
from  seeds,  ad  infinitum,  with  as  little  variation  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  natural 
species ;  and  we  believe  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  experience  of  gardeners 
in  the  culture  of  Cape  heaths,  pelargoniums,  &c.  "  Botanists,"  Mr.  Beaton  adds, 
"  say  that  species  so  produced  revert  to  either  of  their  parents  in  the  third  or 
fourth  generation,  or  become  sterile  altogether.  This,"  he  continues,  "  is 
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plausible  enough  in  theory,  in  the  closet,  but  will  not  do  at  the  potting 
bench.  The  pollen  of  fuchsias,  and,  perhaps,  of  most  plants,  is  capable  of 
maintaining  its  fertilising  properties  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time ;  and,  if 
well  preserved,  will  be  as  fit  for  use  when  five  years  old  as  when  newly 
gathered  :  the  only  conditions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  fertilising 
powers  are,  an  absolute  exemption  from  moisture,  and  to  be  kept  in  an  at- 
mosphere above  the  freezing  point.  It  is  supposed,  by  some,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  petals  of  the  flower  are  essential  to  the  delicate  process  of 
nourishing  the  embryo  seeds ;  but  this  is  a  mistake :  the  service  of  the  petals  is 
entirely  at  an  end  the  moment  the  stigma  is  ready  for  the  pollen."  (Ibid.) 

The  fuchsia  and  the  pelargonium  are  two  of  the  finest  genera  from  the 
Old  World  that  can  be  introduced  to  ornament  the  gardens  of  Australia,  and 
more  particularly  those  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

In  the  following  enumeration,  we  have  chiefly  adopted  the  names  given  in 
our  Hortus  Britannicus,  and  included  the  additions  that  have  been  recorded 
in  recent  volumes  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 

F.  microph-gila  H.  B.  et  Kunth  (Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1269. ;  and  our  fig.  666.)  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with 
small,  elliptic,  oblong  leaves,  and  small  short  flowers.  It  was  introduced  in  1828  ;  grows  from  4  ft.  to 
6ft.  high,  and  produces  its  pinkish  red  flowers  from  June  to  September.  It  is  a  very  hardy  species. 

F.  ihymifblia  H.  B.  et  Kunth  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1284.)  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
with  small  leaves,  and  small  red  flowers,  which  are  produced  from  May  to 
October.  It  was  introduced  in  1827,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

F.  rdsea  Ruiz  et  Pav. ;  F.  /ycioldes  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  120.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1024. ; 
is  a  native  of  Chili,  with  small  purplish  pink  flowers.  It  was  introduced 
in  1796,  and,  in  favourable  situations,  will  grow  to  the  height  of  12  ft. 

F.  parviflbra  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1048. ;  F.  ovata  Moc.  et  Sesse;  closely  re- 
sembles the  preceding  sort.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in 
1824.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft,  and  flowers  from  May  to  October. 

F.  arborescens  Sims  Bot  Mag.,  t.  2620. ;  F.  amce^ia  Hort;  F.  hamel/oirfes 
Moc.  et  Sesse;  F.  racembsa  Id.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t  943.;  has  broad  leaves,  and 
small  red  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  ;  was  introduced  in  1824 ;  grows 
15  ft.  or  16ft.  high  ;  and  flowers  in  September  and  October. 

F.  grdcilis  Lindl.  Bot   Reg.,  t  849;  F.  decusshta  Graham,  Bot.  Mag., 
t  2507. ;  has  pubescent  branches,  and  flowers  with  purple  petals  and  bright 
scarlet  calyx.    It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  1823  :  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8ft. 
or  10  ft.,  and  flowers  from  May  to  October. 

F.  g.  2  multiftbra   Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1052.,   has  glaucous  leaves,   smaller  than  those  of  the 

species. 

F.  macrostemon  Ruiz  et  Pav.  (Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1062.)  has  the  petals  blue  and  spreading,  not 
convolute ;  and  the  calyx  scarlet.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  in  marshes ;  and  was  introduced  in  1833.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  12  ft.,  and  flowers  from  July  to  October. 

F.  m.  2  tentlla  Dec. ;    F.  gracilis  var.  tenella  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1052. ;   has  opposite  leaves, 

which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  species. 

F.  cdnica  LindL  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1062.,  is  a  native  of  Chili,  with  the  corolla  purple,  and  calyx  scarlet ; 
the  leaves  in  whorls  ;  and  the  tube  of  the  corolla  conical,  which  gives  a  conical  shape  to  the  calyx. 
This,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  sorts  of  Fuchsza,  was  introduced  in  1824. 

F.  virgata  Swt.  has  flowers  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  preceding  sort.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1825,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  hardiest  species  of 
the  genus. 

F.  coccinea  Ait. ;  F.  p^ndula  Salisb. ;  F.  magellanica  Lam.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  13.  ;  Nahusia 
coccfnea  Schneevoogt ;  Skinnera  coccinea  Mcench  ;  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  91.  ;  and  our  Jig.  667.)  is  a  well- 
known  species,  with  opposite  or  whprled  leaves,  and 
axillary  drooping  flowers.  The  calyx  is  scarlet,  and  the 
petals  violaceous.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  in  marshes, 
as  far  south  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  was  intro. 
duced  into  Kew  Gardens  by  Captain  Firth,  in  1788, 
and  was  greatly  admired,  being  the  first  species  of  the 
genus  seen  in  a  living  state  in  England.  Soon  after- 
wards, Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery,  obtained  a  plant  of  it ;  and,  having 
soon  discovered  with  what  ease  it  may  be  multiplied, 
he  raised,  as  we  have  been  informed,  many  hundred 
plants,  which,  by  showing  only  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
he  was  enabled  to  sell  at  one  guinea  each. 

F.  apttala  Ruiz  et  Pav.  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
10ft  to  12ft.,  and  produces  drooping  flowers,  IJin. 
long,  with  red  calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  was 
introduced  in  1825.  It  flowers  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. 

F.  discolor  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1805.,  is  a  native  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  at  Port  Famine ;  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1830.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  that  "  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  F.  gracilis,  and  F.  te- 
iiella;  yet  it  is  decidedly  different.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  compact  bushy  manner  of  growth,  its  deep  purple  branches,  its  small  very  undulated  leaves, 
and  also  for  being  apparently  more  hardy  than  any  other  fuchsia  yet  in  the  gardens."  For  the  latter 
reason,  Dr.  Lindley  attaches  "especial  importance  to  it ;  for,  by  a  judicious  intermixture  of  its  pollen 
with  such  beautiful  plants  as  F.  c6nica,  F.  globdsa,  and  its  other  more  tender  relatives,  the  race 
produced  may  probably  be  rendered  capable  of  bearing  the  climate  of  Great  Britain."  (Bot.  Reg.t 
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F.  bacillaris  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1480.,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  1829,  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  5  ft.,  and  produces  its  rose-coloured  flowers  all  the  summer. 

F.  hijbrida  Swt.  is  a  hybrid  of  uncertain  origin,  raised  in  182.0,  and  producing  its  scarlet  Howcrs 
from  May  to  October.  It  grows  ;j  ft.  or  4ft.  high. 

F.gtubb.tu  Hort.  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  originated  between  F.  macrostemon  and  F.  CODica, 
about  1830.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  globular  shape  of  the  calyx  before  it  bursts,  when  it  looks  like 
the  drop  of  a  coral  ear-ring.  It  is  tolerably  hardy,  and,  when  killed  down  to  the  ground,  will 
shoot  up  again  in  spring. 

F.  g.  "2  tomgiflbra  Hort.      A  plant  bearing  this  name  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden,  May  14.  18o6.      It  closely    resembled  the  species,  only  differing  in 

the  flower  being  much  larger  and  longer. 

F.  longifibra  Hort,  F.  longipedunculata  Beaton,  has  been  much  vaunted ;  but 
it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  long  peduncles. 

F.  specidsa  Hort ,  F.  grandiflbra  Hort,  F.  prafcox  Hort,  and  F.  TkomptimM 
Hort.,  are  names  current  in  gardens  for  sorts  originated  in  this  country,  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  beauty. 

/•'.  t-xcortic&ta  Lin.  fil.,  Skinnera  excorticate  Fort*. ,  (Bot.  Reg.,  857. ;  and  our 
fig.  6(S8.)  has  smooth  branches,  and  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  with  the  sepals  green 
and  purple,  and  the  petals  violaceous.  The  stem  and  branches,  after  a  few  years' 
growth,  throw  offthe  bark  in  the  manner  of  /('rbutus  Jndrachne,  by  which  this 
species  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  others.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Forster,  during  one  of  Captain  Cook's  voyages,  but 
was  not  introduced  in  a  living  state  until  1824.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft. 
or  6  ft.,  and  flowers  from  June  to  October. 

Other  Varieties  are  continually  being  obtained  from  seed  by  different  cul- 
tivators. Mr.  Dennis,  of  the  Grosvenor  Row  Nursery,  Chelsea,  has  raised  a 
great  number  of  these,  particularly  in  1854 ;  one  of  which  seems  to  have  a 
pendulous  habit,  with  flowers  like  those  of  F.  globbsa,  but  smaller.  (Gard.  Mag., 
xi.  p.  582.) 
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Hcimia.  salicifdlia  Link  et  Otto  (Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  281.  ; 
and  our  fig.  669.),  Nesa»'a  salicifolia  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  iythrum 
fl&vum  Spreng.,  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft. ; 
with  willow-like  leaves,  and  lythrum-like  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  produced  from  June  to  September.  It  was  introduced  in 
1821,  and  requires  very  little  protection. 

H.  myrtifblia  Hort.  Berol.,  Z,ythrum  ap^talum  Spreng.,  has 
smaller  leaves  than  the  preceding  sort ;  but  in  other  respects 
closely  resembles  it,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  only  a  variety.  It  is 
a  native  of  Brazil :  was  introduced  in  1826,  and  flowers  in  August 
and  September. 

//.  linearifblfa  Hort.  is  obviously  a  variety  of  H.  salicifblia.  It 
was  introduced  in  1826;  and,  with  the  two  preceding  sorts,  was, 
in  1834,  in  abundance  in  the  open  garden  in  the  Epsom  Nur- 
sery. 

H.  syphilitica  Dec.  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  said  to  possess  pow- 
erful medical  properties  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  introduced.  It  grows, 
like  the  others,  from  4  ft.  to  6ft.  high.  fttin 

All  these  plants  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  and  they  °* 
will  grow  in  any  light  sandy  soil,  with  a  little  protection  during 
winter. 

Lagerstroe'mia.  indica  L.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  405.,  and  our^.  670. \ 
the  Pride  of  India  of  the  Americans,  is  a  splendid  shrub,  a  na- 
tive of  China,  Cochin-China,  and  Japan ;  but  not  of  India, 
notwithstanding  its  name.  It  has  roundish,  ovate,  glabrous 
leaves  ;  many-flowered  terminal  panicles,  and  the  petals  curled 
at  the  edges,  with  long  claws,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Clarkm 
pulchella,  by  which  alone  its  flowers  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  most  other  woody 

Slants.  The  petals  are  flesh-coloured,  and  the  bark  and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  of  a  somewhat  red- 
ish  brown.  It  was  introduced  in  1759,  and  has  stood  out,  with  very  little  pro- 
tection during  winter,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  and  in  other  gardens  about 
London,  for  upwards  of  10  years  ;  but  it  seldom  flowers,  except  in  a  stove.  It 
is,  however,  worth  cultivating  against  a  conservative  wall,  for  the  sake  of  its 
foliage. 

L.  parvifblia  Roxb.  is  a  native  of  the  Circar  Mountains,  in  the  East  Indies ; 
and  it  was  introduced  in  1818.  We  are  not  aware  of  its  having  been  tried  against 
a  conservative  wall ;  but  it  is  probably  as  hardy  as  the  preceding  and  following 
species,  both  of  which  have  been  tried  successfully. 

L.  regime  Roxb.  is  a  native  of  the  Circars  and  of  Java,  where  it  grows  to  be 
a  tree  20  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1792,  and  appears  as  hardy  as  L.  indica. 
The  flowers  are  nearly  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  of  a  beautiful  rose 
colour  in  the  morning,  growing  deeper  through  the  day,  until  they  become 
purple  in  the  evening.  The  angles  of  the  branches  in  this,  as  in  all  the  species, 
are  winged.  They  are  all  of  the  easiest  culture,  and,  being  decidedly  deciduous, 
if  their  wood  is  ripened  in  time,  they  may  be  covered  with  a  mat,  or  with  straw, 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  In  the  warmest  parts  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  this  and  the  two  preceding  species  may  be  treated  as  wall  shrubs. 
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CHAP.  XLVII. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER   TAMARICAVCE/E. 

THIS  order  consists  of  two  genera ;  and  the  most  of  its  characteristics 
are  included  in  the  generic  characters  which  are  given  below. 
TA'MARIX  Desv.  Calyx  persistent,  parted  into  4—5  lobes  that  are  subimbri- 
cately  aestivated.  Petals  4 — 5,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  alternate 
with  its  lobes,  imbricate  in  aestivation,  withering.  Stamens  4 — 5,  alternate 
with  the  petals ;  the  filaments  almost  wholly  distinct  from  one  another. 
Ovary  free  of  the  calyx,  ovate-pyramidate,  triangular,  with  a  long  taper 
termination.  Stigmas  3,  long,  divaricate,  glandulose  at  the  tip,  oblique. 
Capsule  with  3  angles,  3  valves,  1  cell,  and  many  seeds.  Seeds  inserted 
into  the  very  base  of  the  valves,  or  nearly  into  the  centre  of  the  capsule, 
erect,  each  bearing  at  its  tip  a  coma  of  many  simple  hairs.  There  is  not 
any  albumen.  Embryo  straight;  its  radicle  small,  inferior;  its  cotyledons 
flat-convex,  oblong.  Flowers  small,  in  spikes  :  these,  in  many  instances, 
are  disposed  in  panicles.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  95.) 

MYRICA^RIA  Desv.  Calyx  parted  into  5  lobes.  Petals  5.  Stamens  10; 
every  alternate  one  shorter ;  the  filaments  of  all  connate  from  the  base  to 
about  the  middle  of  their  length.  There  is  not  any  style.  Stigmas  con- 
nate into  a  little  head.  Seeds  inserted  along  a  line  in  the  middle  of  each 
valve  of  the  capsule,  ascending,  ending  in  a  plumy  thread.  Flowers  in 
terminal,  simplish  spikes.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  97.) 

These  genera  were  originally  included  under  one  genus,  T&marix ;  the 
separation  being  made  on  account  of  the  above  technical  distinctions.  "  The 
plants  of  the  genus  jTamarix,"  Royle  observes,  "  are  distributed  over  a  wide 
extent  of  territory  in  the  Old  World;  from  10°  to  50°  and  55°  of  N.  lat.  in 
Europe  and  Siberia;  and  from  the  Canaries  and  Senegambia  on  the  west, 
to  China  on  the  east.  They  differ  as  much  in  their  localities  as  in  their 
latitudes ;  being  found  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  the  banks  of  rivers  (as 
the  Ganges  and  the  Nile),  as  well  in  the  arid  and  sandy  parts  of  Northern 
India  and  the  Punjab,  as  in  the  cold  and  elevated  climates  of  Tibet  and  Siberia : 
but  in  these  the  soil  is  saline.  The  genus  Myricaria,  existing  in  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  Dahuria,  is  found  also  in  Kunawur,  and  in  the  country  crossed 
by  Mr.  Moorcroft  in  his  journey  to  Manasarowur."  (Illustrations,  $c.,  p.  2J3.) 
There  are  two  species  of  Tamarix  common  in  India;  viz.  T.  indica  and 
T.  dioica.  "  The  former,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  other  rivers, 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  has  been  referred,  by  some  authors,  to 
T.  gallica,  with  which  it  is  closely  allied ;  and,  if  identical,  the  circumstance 
will  afford  an  additional  instance  of  the  great  extent  over  which  a  species  may 
spread,  when  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  T.  Furas  Hamilt.  is  the  T. 
orientalis  of  Forskahl,  and  is  common  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  Doab,  and  at 
Delhi;  and  also  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Myricaria,  the  other  genus  of  this 
order,  includes  T&marix  germanica,  which  extends  from  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus :  other  species,  or  perhaps  varieties,  are  found  in  Siberia  and  Dahuria, 
and  two  in  the  Himalayas."  (Ibid.)  Tamarix  gallica  and  Myricaria  germanica, 
are  almost  the  only  plants  of  this  order  found  in  British  gardens.  The  former 
is  interesting,  from  its  ascending  spreading  stems,  numerous  slender  branches, 
abundant  minute  foliage,  and  its  plentiful  panicles  of  racemes,  of  pale  rosy 
flowers;  M.  germanica  is  interesting  from  its  close  upright  habit  of  growth, 
glaucous  hue,  and  evergreen  foliage. 

The  Properties  of  the  Tamaricacea;  are  considered  to  be  bitterness  and 
astringency ;  and  hence  "  the  occasional  employment  of  the  European  species 
as  a  tonic,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  in  making  beer,  in  Denmark.  In  India, 
also,  the  twigs  of  T.  indica  and  T.  dioica  are  considered  astringent ;  but  the 
plants  are  more  valued  on  account  of  the  galls  that  are  found  on  them,  and 
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other  species  ;  and  which,  being  highly  astringent,  are  used  in  medicine  and 
dyeing.  The  ashes  of  T.  gallica  and  T.  africana,  when  growing  near  the 
sea,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  so  that  they  may  be 
profitably  burnt  to  obtain  this  salt :  its  abundance  explains  the  utility  of  some 
of  these  plants  as  diuretics.  T.  gallica  grows  on  Mount  Sinai;  and,  by  the 
puncture  of  Coccus  manniparus,  a  species  of  manna  is  produced,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Arabian,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Persian  manna, 
which  is  the  produce  of  Alkagi  Maurorum.  (p.  646.)  The  tamarisk  was  a  cele- 
brated medicinal  plant  with  the  ancient  Arabians,  from  whom  the  Latins  seem 
to  have  borrowed  the  high  encomiums  they  bestowed  on  its  virtues.  Dr. 
Grindall,  who  brought  it  from  Germany  after  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (see  p. 39.),  cultivated  it  chiefly  for  its  medicinal  virtues;  and 
Master  Richard  Hakluyt,  in  1 599,  tells  us  that  "  many  people  have  received 
great  health  by  this  plant."  (Voy.,  ii.  p.  161.)  The  tamarisk  is  mentioned  by 
nearly  all  the  ancient  poets.  Homer  states  that  it  was  the  tree  against  which 
Achilles  laid  his  spear  before  he  plunged  into  the  CEanthus  to  pursue  the 
flying  Trojans;  and  Theocritus,  in  his  Pastorals,  Virgil,  in  his  Eclogues,  and 
Ovid,  in  several  of  his  poems,  all  refer  to  this  plant.  Some  of  the  older 
British  poets  have  also  celebrated  it.  Davy  says,  — 


and  Browne, — 


"  On  yon  rough  crag, 

Where  the  wild  tamarisk  whistles  to  the  blast ;" 


1  Among  the  rest,  the  tamarisk  there  stood, 
For  huswives'  besomes  onely  knowne  most  good." 


Evelyn  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  anciently  considered  as  a  tree  accursed ; 
and  says  that  the  Romans  wove  wreaths  of  it,  with  which  they  crowned  their 
criminals. 

GENUS  I. 


TA'MARIX  Desv.     THE  TAMARISK.     Lin.  Syst.    Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Identification.     Desv.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,  4.  p.  348.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  95.  j  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  725. 
Synont/mes.    The  species  of  Tamarix  of  authors  that  have  4  stamens  and  5  stamens  ;  Tamaris,  Fr. ; 

Tarharisken,  Gcr. 
Derivation.    So  called,  according  to  some,  from  the  plants  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tamaras 

now  Tambra,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  or,  according  to  others,  from  the  Hebrew  word 

tamaris,  cleansing,  on  account  of  their  branches  being  used  for  brooms. 

Description,  $c.  Tall  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  west  of  Asia;  subevergreen  in  British  gardens;  and  highly  valuable, 
as  standing  the  sea  breeze  in  situations  where  few  other  ligneous  plants,  and 
no  other  flowering  shrubs,  will  grow. 

*  1.   T.  GA'LLICA  L.     The  French  Tamarisk. 

Identification..     Lin.  Sp.,  386. ;  Mill.  Ic.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  9ft  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  726. 

Synoni/mes.     T.  narbon^nsis  Lob.  Ic.,  2.  t.  218.  ;    Taroariscus  gallicus  All.  :    Tamarfscus  pentan- 

drus  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  not  of  Pall. 
Engravings.     Mill.  Ic.,  t.  262.  f.  1.  ;  Blackw.  Herb.,  t.  331.;    Lob.  Ic.,  2.  t.  218. :  N.  Du  Ham.,  vol. 

vii.  t.  59. ;  and  our  fig.  671. 

Spec.  Cher.,  fyc.  Glabrous,  glaucous.  Leaves  minute,  clasping 
the  stem  or  branch,  adpressed,  acute.  Spikes  of  flowers  lateral, 
somewhat  panicled,  slender,  5  times  longer  than  broad.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  96.)  Frequent  in  sandy  places  in  France,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as 
far  as  Poictiers ;  also  found  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  west  of  Asia :  flowering 
from  May  to  October.  It  is  likewise  a  native  of  Tartary,  Bar- 
bary,  the  Himalayas,  and  Japan ;  and  it  has  been  found  wild 
in  Cornwall,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Suffolk,  in  England.  It  67 1 
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was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  .Myrica,  and  to  the  Latins  as 
Tamarix  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  as  being  effective  in  various 
diseases.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  says,  "  Commonly  planted  in  English  gardens 
and  shrubberies,  long  before  Archbishop  Grindall  imported  this  species  or 
T.  germanica  (it  is  not  clear  which),  to  cure  indurations  of  the  spleen." 
(See  Camden's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  quoted  in  English  Flora,  vol.  ii. 
p.  112.)  In  favourable  situations,  in  France,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20ft.;  but  there  are  instances,  both  in  Bri- 
tain and  on  the  Continent,  of  its  attaining  the  height  of  30  ft.  It  prefers  a 
deep,  free,  sandy  soil ;  and  will  only  attain  a  large  size  when  it  is  in  such  a 
soil,  and  supplied  by  moisture  from  the  proximity  of  some  river,  or  other 
source  of  water.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  south  of  Russia  and  in  Tartary, 
where  a  decoction  of  the  young  twigs  is  used  by  the  Tartars  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matism and  bruises ;  and  the  handles  of  whips  are  made  of  the  wood.  In 
France  and  Italy,  it  is  greedily  eaten  by  sheep,  on  account,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  its  saltish  taste.  In  British  gardens,  its  sole  use  is  as  an  ornamental  shrub, 
in  which  respect  it  is  valuable  as  thriving  on  the  sea  shore,  where  few  other 
shrubs  will  grow ;  as  being  nearly  subevergreen ;  and  as  flowering  late  in 
the  season,  and  for  several  months  together.  It  is  abundant  in  the  gardens 
at  Brighton;  and  at  Aldborough,  and  Landguard  Fort,  in  Suffolk.  Planted 
singly,  on  a  lawn,  it  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  a  splendid  heath- 
like  bush,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  in  4  or  5  years.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  planted  in  autumn,  in  a  sandy  soil,  with  a  northern  exposure. 
The  largest  plants  within  ten  miles  of  London  are  at  Syon  and  Purser's 
Cross,  where  they  are  15  ft.  high,  though  not  fine  specimens,  having  been 
drawn  up  among  other  shrubs :  but  there  is  one  in  Lady  Tankerville's  gar- 
den, at  Walton  on  Thames,  which  is  30  ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  1*.  6d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  80  cents;  at  New  York,  50 
cents. 

Varieties.  In  the  Linncca,  2.  p.  267.,  6  varieties  of  T.  gallica  are  described.    They  are  as  follows  :— . 
St  T.  g.  1  sdbtilis  Ehrenberg  in  Schlecht.  Linntea,  2.  p.  267.,   has   branches  subtile,  effuse. 

Leaves  glabrous,  pale  green,  a  little  spreading.    This  may  be  considered  the  form  of  the 

species. 
&  T.  g.  2  narboncnsis  Ehr.,  I.e. — Branches  stiff,  spreading.   Leaves  glabrous,  obscure  green, 

densely  imbricated,  margined  with  white;  spikes  of  flowers  short,  rather  lateral. 
&  T.  g.  3  nilolica  Ehr.,  1.  c.,  p.  269.— Branches  effuse,  rather  loose.     Leaves  short,  glaucous, 

spreading.      Spikes  elongated.     Gland  surrounding    the  ovary,    hypogynous,   with  10 

equally  distant  teeth. 
$k  T.  g.  4  arborca    Sieb.  ex  Ehrenberg,  1.  c.  —  Branches  effuse,  thickened,  stiffish,  nearly 

terete.     Leaves  glabrous,  densely  adpressed  to  the  stem.    Teeth  of  hypogynous  gland 

usually  approximate  by  pairs. 
&  T.  g.  5  mannifera  Ehr.,  1.  c,  p.  270. — Branches  stiffish.  Leaves  short,  glaucous,  covered  with 

white  powder,  spreading.   Hypogynous  gland  with  teeth  at  equal  distances.    The  manna 

of  Mount  Sinai  (noticed  p.  947.)  is  the  produce  of  this  species.     Of  this  there  are  two 

subvarieties. 
<fc  T.  g.  6  helcrophylla  Ehr.,  1.  c.,  p.  270. — Branches  very  slender.  Leaves  light  green,  glabrous, 

short,  acute ;  the  upper  ones  densely  imbricated,  the  middle  ones  elongated  and  bluntish ; 

lower  rameal  ones  broad-ovate,  flat.    Spikes  much  elongated,  all  very  slender. 
Ht  T.  g.  1  libandlica  Lodd.  Cat.   The  Rosemary-like  Tamarisk — There  are  plants  of  this  variety 

in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  from 

which  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  distinct. 

App.  i.     Other  hardy  Species  or  Varieties  of  Tamarix. 

In  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  and  in  Don's  Miller,  several  hardy  sorts  of  Tamarix  are  described,  in 
addition  to  T.  gallica,  most  of  which  are  found  in  Siberia,  Tartary,  or  Caucasus ;  and  there  are  some 
tender  species  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Japan.  Most  of  the  hardy  sorts  described  as  species 
are,  probably,  only  varieties  of  T.  gallica  ;  which,  according  to  Pallas,  assumes  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  according  to  the  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  to  which  it  may  be  indigenous.  The  hardy  sorts 
enumerated  in  Don's  Miller  areas  follows  ;  and  none  of  them  have  yet  been  introduced  : — 

T.  tetrdndra  Pal.  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  725. ;  T.  gullica  llabl.  ined.  Taur.,  6.  p.  105. ;  is  a  native  of 
Tauria,  about  Astracan. 

T.  Idxa  Willd.  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  in  the  valleys  of  Astracan,  and  about  salt  lakes. 

T.  elongata  Led.  is  also  a  native  of  Siberia,  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria,  in  saltish  places. 

T.  gracilis  Willd.  is  found  in  Siberia,  in  salt  marshes  near  the  river  Irtisch. 

T.  hispida  Willd.,  T.  pentandra  var.  Pall.,  T.  gallica. !  var.  /3  mild.,  T.  tomentosa  Smith,  T.ca- 
nescens  Desv.,  is  a  native  of  the  sandy  deserts  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 

T.  ramostssima  Led.,    T.  gallica  Sie.vers,  is  found  at  Lake  Noor-Laisan,  in  Siberia. 

T.  Pallasii  Desv.,  T.  pentandra  Pall.,  T.  gallica  Sieb.,  T.  panicul&ta  Stcv.,  is  a  native  of  Cape 
Caucasus,  and  found  in  deserts  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 

T.  cupressifdrmis  Led.  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria,  near  salt  lakes. 

?.  parvifidra  Dec.  is  cultivated  about  Constantinople;  but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 
>  tetrdgyna  Ehrenb.  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
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T.  ejfusa  Ehrenb.  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa. 

Remark.  The  native  localities  of  the  above  sorts,  and  their  synonynies  ;  the  circumstance  of  T. 
gftllica  being  found  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Africa  and  A.M.I;  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  which  is  extremely  liable  to  vary  with  soil  and  situation ;  seem  to  us  to  render  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  all  the  above  sorts  are  only  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  species.  Whether  or  not  they 
are  worth  keeping  distinct  as  varieties,  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  the  description,  without  having 
seen  the  plant* 

A  pp.  ii.     Half-hardy  Sorts  qfTamarix. 

T.  africnna  Poir.,  Don's  Mill  ,  2.  p.  7 '-'<>.  ;  T.  gallica  var.  -y  Willd.  ;  has  the  bark  browner,  and 
the  flowers  a  little  larger  than  in  T.  g&llica.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Levant.  It  is  considered  as  requiring  the  protection  of  a  frame 
in  England  ;  which  may,  probably,  be  the  case,  till  it  has  become  inured  to  the  climate,  even  if  it 
should  be  only  a  variety  of  T.  gallica. 

T.  ctautri4n»i»  Willd.  is  a  native  of  the  Grand  Canary  Island  and  of  Teneriffe,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 

T.  fif/cnocdrpa  Dec.  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  on  the  road  side  between  Bagdad  and  Kermancha. 

T.  passerinb)des  Del.  FI.  Egypt,  is  a  native  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  in  arid  places.  Ehrenberg,  in  the 
l.intuca,  as  before  quoted,  has  described  three  forms  of  this  alleged  species:  T.  p.  1  divaricata,  a 
native  of  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  T.  p.  2  Hammdnw,  also  a  native  of  the  Oasis ;  and  T.  p.  3 
macrocarpa,  found  in  various  parts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 

Other  species  or  sorts  are  enumerated  in  Dec.  Prod,  and  Don's  Mill.,  which,  being  natives  of  India 
and  Senegal,  are  considered  as  requiring  the  stove  in  Britain,  and  they  are,  consequently,  omitted 
here  ;  though,  if  they  properly  belong  to  the  genus,  they  will,  probably,  be  found  half-hardy. 

GENUS  II. 


MYRICA'RIA  Desv.     THE  MYRICARIA.     Lm.Syst.    Monadelphia 
Decandria. 

Identification.     Desv.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  4.  p.  349. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  97. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  727. 
Sjfiunynus.     The  species  of  Tamarix  of  authors  that  have  monadelphous  stamens. 
Derivation.     From  murike,  the  Greek  name  of  thetamarisk.'derived  from  muro,  to  flow  ;  the  species 
being  generally  found  on  the  banks  of  running  streams  ;  or  from  the  flowing  of  the  sap  as  manna 

Description,  $c.  Subevergreen  shrubs,  not  growing  to  half  the  height  of 
T'amarix  gallica,  and  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  their  longer  and  thicker 
leaves,  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  one  another  on  the  stem ;  and  by  their 
larger  flowers,  which  have  10  stamens.  The  propagation  and  culture  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  preceding  genus. 

*    1.  M.  GERMA'NICA  Desv.     The  German  Myricaria,  or  German  Tamarisk. 

Identification.    Desv.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  4.  p.  349. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  97. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  727. 
Synonymes.     Tamarix  germanica  Lin.  Sp.,  386.,    Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  35. ;    Tamariscus  decandrus 

Lam.  Fl.  Fr. ;  TYimarix  dec&ndra  Mccnch ;  Tamariscus  germinicus  Lob.  Ic.,  2.  t.  218. ;  Tamaris 

d'Allemagne,  Fr. ;  Deutschen  Tamarisken,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Mill.  Ic.,  t.  262.  f.  2.  ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  35. ;  Lob.  Ic.,  2.  t.  218. ;  and  our  fig.  672. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Fruticulose,  glabrous.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  sessile.  Spikes  of  flowers  terminal,  solitary. 
Bracteas  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Capsules  ascending. 
(Dec.  Prod.,iu.  p.  97.)  A  native  of  inundated  sandy 
places,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  throughout  all  Europe; 
and,  in  Asia,  found  on  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1582,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Archbishop  Grindall.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

*  2.  M.  DAHUVRICA  Dec.     The  Dahurian  Myricaria. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  93. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  728. 
Synonyme.     Tdmarix  dahurica  Willd.  Act.  Berol.,  No.  16. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$fc.  Shrubby,  glabrous.  Leaves  linear,  almost  oblong,  sessile, 
slightly  spreading.  Spikes  of  flowers  lateral,  ovate-cylindrical,  thick,  blunt, 
with  scales  at  the  base.  Bracteas  extending  as  far  as  the  flowers.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  98.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  beyond  the  Baikal,  and  of  Dahuria. 
Introduced  in  1816,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. 
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App.  i.     Other  Sorts  of  My  Hear  ia  not  yet  introduced. 

M.  sqttambsa  Desv.,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  4.  p.  350.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  728.,  is  probably  only  a  variety  of 

U.  lOfUfifDUa  Dec.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  728. ;  Jamarix  germanica  Pall.  ;  T.  decandra  Pall. ;  T. 
longifolia  mild.,  M.  linearifblia  Desv.}  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  at  the  Baikal,  in  saltish  places. 
There  are  two  forms  of  it  described  by  Ehrenberg,  in  the  Llnntea.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  5ft  or 

M.  hcrbacea  Desv.,  Tamarix  germanica  subherbacea  Pall.,  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  M.  ger- 
manica, as  are,  probably,  all  the  other  sorts  above  mentioned.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  this 
sort  are  used  by  the  Mongolians  as  tea,  and  are  administered  by  the  priests  of  Tibet  as  medicine. 

M.  bracteata  Royle  Illust,   p.  214.  t.  44.,  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cashmere. 

M.  elegans  Royle,  1.  c.,  is  found  at  Lippa  and  Kunawar,  where  the  climate  resembles  that  of  Tar- 
tary,  and  the  soil  is  saline. 

Both  these  Nepal  species  will  probably  prove  hardy  in  Britain,  when  introduced. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    PHILADEL- 


THE  hardy  ligneous  genera  of  this  order  are  only  two,  and  their  charac- 
teristics may  be  taken  together,  as  representing  those  of  the  order. 
PHILADE'LPHUS  L.  Calyx  with  an  obovate  top-shaped  tube  that  adheres  to 
the  ovary  :  the  limb  is  in  4-  —  5  parts.  Petals  4  —  5,  in  aestivation  convo- 
lutely  imbricate.  Stamens  20  —  40,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx, 
jn  i  —  2  series,  shorter  than  the  petals  ;  the  filaments  distinct.  Styles  4—5, 
in  some  instances  connate,  in  others  more  or  less  distinct.  Stigmas  4  —  5, 
oblong  or  linear,  in  most  instances  distinct,  in  a  few  connate.  Capsule  half 
adnate  to  the  calyx,  of  4  —  5  cells,  and  enclosing  many  seeds.  Seeds  resem- 
bling sawdust  ;  individually  awl-shaped,  smooth,  and  included  in  an  oblong, 
lax,  membranous  aril,  that  in  some  instances  is  fringed  :  they  are  grouped 
upon  an  angular  placenta,  in  the  angles  of  the  cells.  Albumen  fleshy.  Em- 
bryo inverted,  almost  as  long  as  the  albumen.  Cotyledons  oval-obtuse, 
flattish.  Radicle  rather  taper,  longer  than  the  cotyledons,  straight,  obtuse. 
Shrubs  or  undershrubs,  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  some  of  them  from  Western  Asia.  Leaves  opposite,  nerved, 
dentate  or  almost  entire.  Flowers  white,  pediceled  upon  axillary  or  ter- 
minal peduncles,  that  are  branched  in.  a  trichotomously  cymose,  or  in  a 
somewhat  panicled,  manner,  bracteated.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  205.) 
DECUMAVRIA  L.  Calyx  with  its  tube  bell-shaped;  its  limb  with  7  —  10  teeth. 
Petals  as  many  as  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  alternate  with  them,  oblong. 
Stamens  thrice  as  many  as  the  petals,  2  in  front  of  every  petal,  1  between 
every  2  petals,  all  in  1  whorl.  Style  1,  very  thick,  expanded  at  the  tip  into 
a  disk  that  bears  7  —  10  radiating  stigmas.  Capsule  of  egg-like  figure,  ter- 
minated by  the  style  and  stigma,  and  connate  with  the  calyx  to  higher 
than  the  middle.  The  calyx  has  7  —  10  nerves,  and  is  toothless.  The  cap- 
sule has  7  —  10  cells,  is  valveless,  and  opens  irregularly  near  the  rather 
prominent  nerves  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  each  enclosed  in 
a  membranous  aril,  and  obliquely  affixed  to  the  centre.  A  sarmentose 
shrub.  Leaves  opposite,  glabrous,  entire,  or  dentate  at  the  tip.  Leaf 
buds  hairy  with  short  reddish  hairs.  Flowers  white,  sweet-scented,  ter- 
minal, disposed  subcorymbosely.  The  sexes  are  sometimes  dioecious  in 
gardens.  (Dec.  Prod.  iii.  p.  206.) 

DEUNTZ/^  Thunb.  is  a  genus  closely  allied  to  Philade'lphus  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  the  species  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  as  hardy 
as  those  of  that  genus  ;  but,  as  this  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  the  case, 
\ve  have  treated  it  as  only  half-hardy. 
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GENUS  I, 


PHILADE'LPHUS  L.     THE  PHILADELPHIA,  or  MOCK.  ORAXGE. 
Lin,  Syst.     Icosandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  614.  :  Ga>rtn.  Fruct.,  1.  p.  173.  t.  35. :  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  205. ;  Don's 
Mill.,  L'.  p.  H06. 

tiynonymes.  Syringa  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  389.,  not  of  Lin. ;  Philadelphus,  Fr. ;  Pfeifenstrauch  (Pipe 
Shrub),  Ger.  :  Pipe  Privet,  Gerard;  the  Syringa  of  the  gardens. 

Derivation.  Philadelphus  is  a  name  used  by  Athenams  for  a. tree  which  cannot  now  be  identified  : 
Bauhin  applied  it  to  this  genus.  (Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,  p.  415.)  Instead  of  the  common  trivial 
name  Syringa,  applied  to  this  genus  in  gardens,  as  its  English  name,  we  have  substituted  its 
generic  name,  Philadelphus ;  Syringa  being  the  generic  name  of  the  lilac. 

Description.  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Asia;  cultivated  for  their  very  showy  white  flowers ;  most  of  which  have  a  strong 
scent,  resembling,  at  a  distance,  that  of  orange  flowers,  but,  when  near,  dis- 
agreeably powerful.  All  the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  tolerably 
dry  soil ;  and  they  are  all  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  suckers  or  cuttings. 
The  only  sorts  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  are  truly  distinct, 
either  as  species  or  varieties,  are  P.  coronarius,  P.  (c.)  inodorus,  P.  verru- 
cosus,  P.  laxus,  P.  (1.)  grandiflorus,  P.  hirsutus,  and  P.  tomentosus.  The 
price  of  plants,  in  British  nurseries,  varies  from  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  from  50  cents  to  2  francs  ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half 
a  dollar. 

§  i.  Stems  stiff  and  straight.     Flowers  in  Racemes. 
a   1.  P.  CORONANRIUS  L.      The  garland  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  671.  ;  Schrad.  Diss.  ;    Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  205. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  807. 

Synunyme.     Syringa  suavdolens  Mcench  Meth.,  678. 

Engravings.    'Bot.  Mag.,  t.  391. ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  121. ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  420. ;  and  our  fig.  673. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrately  denticulate,  3-nerved, 
rather  glabrous,  but  hairy  upon  the  veins  beneath ;  inflorescence  racemose. 
Flowers  sweet-scented.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acuminate.  Styles  distinct 
almost  from  the  base,  not  exceeding  the  stamens  in  height.  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  not  common  there.  (Dec.  Prod.,m.  p.  205.) 

Varieties.  This  species  varies  in  having  its  leaves  sometimes  perfectly  glabrous 
beneath,  and  sometimes  slightly  pubescent  along  the  nerves ;  and,  besides,  as 
follows :  — 

*  P.  c.  1  vulgdris  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  121.,  Lam.  111.,  t.  420.,  Dec.  Prod., 

iii.  p.  205. — A  shrub  of  about  the  height  of  a  man.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  large,  and  rather  distant. 

£fe  P.  c.  2  ndnus  Mill.  Diet.,  2. — A  shrub,  2  ft.  high;  its  branches  and 
leaves  crowded,  and  its  flower-bearing  branches  incurved.  It  very 
seldom  flowers,  and  it  is  not  known  of  what  country  it  is  a  native. 

&  P.  c.  3  fibre  pleno  Lodd.  Cat.  is  a  dwarf  plant,  like  the  above,  but  with 
double  flowers. 

*  P.  c.  4  variegdtus  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white  or 

yellow,  and  is  one  of  the  few  varieties  of  deciduous  shrubs,  which 
preserve,  through  the  summer,  a  tolerably  healthy  appearance  with 
their  variegation. 

Description,  $c.  The  common  syringa,  or  mock 
orange,  is  a  shrub  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height,  crowded 
with  slender  upright  shoots,  which  are  produced  from 
the  base,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  stem.  These 
shoots  are  clothed  with  a  white  bark,  and  interiorly 
they  have  a  very  large  pith.  The  leaves  are  rough, 
and  of  a  deep  green  above,  though  they  are  pale  be- 
neath. The  flowers  come  out  from  the  sides  and 
rnds  of  the  branches,  in  loose  bunches,  during  the  (;i:; 
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months  of  May  and  June,  before  any  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 
The  flowers  smell  like  those  of  the  orange,  and  the  leaves  taste  like  the  fruit 
of  the  cucumber.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  native  country  of  this  species. 
In  the  Xouvcau  Du  Hamel  it  is  considered  as  indigenous  to  Switzerland ;  and 
Pallas  is  said  to  have  found  it  in  beech  forests  on  Caucasus.  In  the  time 
of  Miller,  it  was  unknown  of  what  country  it  was  a  native.  Clusius,  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  observed  plants  of  it  in  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  says  that  he  never  found  it  any  where  in  a  wild  state ;  and  that 
it  was  introduced  into  these  countries  from  Belgium,  where  it  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  Europe.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  cultivated  by  the 
Parthians  in  the  same  country  where  Pallas  found  it  in  a  wild  state. 
(See  Apollodorus,  book  iv.,  as  quoted  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  i.  p.  71.) 
It  was  first  brought  into  notice,  in  modern  times,  by  Bauhin  ;  and  it  is  now, 
owing  to  the  extreme  hardiness  of  the  plant,  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
garden  from  Lisbon  to  Naples,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Stockholm  and 
Petersburg.  It  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs  that  can  be  used  to  decorate  the 
gardens  of  the  latter  cities;  though  not  without  some  protection  during 
winter.  In  British  gardens,  it  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Gerard,  who 
had  plants  of  it  growing  in  his  garden,  "  in  the  suburb  of  Holborne,  in  verie 
great  plentie."  The  flowers  are  used  to  give  their  perfume  to  pomatum.  It 
will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  whether  open  or  shady ;  and  it  is  easily 
propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  and  by  suckers,  layers,  or  cuttings.  The 
general  mode  of  propagation,  in  British  nurseries,  is  by  taking  up  the  plants, 
and  dividing  them. 
3fe  2.  P.  (C)INODOVBUS  L.  The  scentless^?owerec?Philadelphus,or  Mock  Orange. 

Idt-ntificatum.    Lin.  Sp.,  671. ;  Catesb.  Car.,  2.  t.  8-1.;  Pursh  Flor.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  329.  ;  Sims  Bot. 

Mag.,  t.  H78. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p. 206. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  808.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Sifiioiii/mcs.     Syringa  inodura  Mccnch  ;  P.  laxus  in  various  English  gardens 
Engravings.     Catesb.  Car.,  2.  t.  84. ;   Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1478. ;  and  our  fig.  674. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminate* 
perfectly  entire,  3-nerved,  usually  feather-nerved* 
Flowers  singly,  or  in  threes.  Style,  at  the  very  tip 
divided  into  4  oblong  stigmas.  A  native  of  South 
Carolina,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers :  very  rare.  Re- 
cent botanists  do  not  find  it  in  Carolina.  (Dec.  Prod., 
iii.  p.  206.)  Introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1738, 
and  to  be  found  in  various  collections.  It  is  a  some- 
what rambling  shrub,  not  quite  so  high,  nor  alto- 
gether so  hardy,  as  P.  coronarius ;  though  it  appears 
to  be  only  a  Variety  of  that  species.  There  are 
plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and 
in  the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  and  they  are  easily  re-  ^  674; 

cognised  from  every  other  sort,  by  having  the  leaves  perfectly  entire. 
«  3.  P.  (c.)  ZEY'IIER/  Schrad.     Zeyher's  Philadelphia,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.    Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  205. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  807. 
Engraving.    Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.,  ic. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Not  so  tall  as  P.  c.  vulgaris.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rately  denticulate,  rounded  at  the  base,  3-nerved,  hairy  upon  the  veins  be- 
neath. Inflorescence  somewhat  racemose.  Flowers  fewer  and  larger  than 
in  P.  c.  vulgaris,  and  scentless.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long,  acuminate.  Style 
deeply  4-cleft.  A  native  of  North  America.  It  differs  from  P.  c.  vulgaris, 
chiefly  in  its  leaves  being  rounded  at  the  base,  and  in  its  flowers  being  fewer, 
larger,  and  scentless.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  205.)  There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden. 
*  4.  P.  VERRUCO'SUS  Schrad.  The  warted  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Mollification.     Schrad.  Diss.  Philad. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  205. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  807. 
Si/Hom/mc.    P.  grandiflbrus  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  570.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 
Engrmtngt.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  570. ;  and  our  fig.  675. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  elliptic-ovate,  acuminate,  denticulate,  pubescent  with 
hairs  beneath,  and  bearing  beneath,  upon  the  midrib  and  primary  veins,  warts 
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at  the  base  of  the  hairs.      Similar  ^  075 

warts  art-,  also,  on  the  peduncles, 
pedicels,  ami  calyxes.  Inflorescence 
racemose.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acu- 
minate. Style,  at  the  very  tip,  4-cleft. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  906.  J  A  native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1800,  or  before;  and  forming  a  vi- 
gorous-growing shrub,  8  ft.  or  10ft. 
high,  or  more,  with  young  shoots  twice 
the  thickness  of  those  of  P.  corona- 
rius,  and  having  a  somewhat  more 
tastigiate  habit.  P.  speciosus  Schrad. 
appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this 
species.  When  in  flower,  this  sort 
and  the  two  following  make  a  splendid 
appearance ;  the  plants,  in  fine  seasons,  being  so  entirely  covered  with  bloom 
as  scarcely  to  show  the  leaves.  To  give  them  a  gardenesque  character,  they 
ought  to  stand  singly,  with  abundance  of  room,  and  have  all  their  suckers 
removed  as  they  are  produced,  so  as  to  leave  each  bush  with  only  a 
single  stem. 

*  5.  P.  (v.)  LATIFO^LIUS  Schrad.     The  broad-leaved  Philadelphia,  or  Mock 

Orange. 

Identification.     Schrad.  Diss.  Philad. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  206. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  807.  j   Lodd.   Cat., 

edit.  1836. 

Si/nunyme.     P.  pubdscens  Cels  Hort.,Lois.  Herb.  Amat.,  t.  208. 
Engravings.     Lois.  Herb.   Amat.,  t.  208. ;    and 

our  Jig.  676. 

Spec.  Char.,$c.  Bark  whitish.  Leaves 

broad-ovate,   acuminate,  toothed, 

nerved  with  about  5  nerves,  and 

pubescent     with    hairs    beneath. 

Flowers   in  racemes.      Lobes   of 

the  calyx  acuminate.  Style  4-cleft 

at    the    very    tip.     A   native    of 

North  America.     It  is  distinguish- 
able by  its  bark  being  whitish ;  and 

by  its  leaves,  especially  those  of 

the  younger  branches,  being  more 

broadly  ovate ;  and  by  the  hairs 

they  bear  not  being  based  by  warts. 

(Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.)      There  £&£. 

are  plants  in  the  Garden  of  tne^/<SJ 

London  Horticultural  Society,  and'     ^M 

in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs."  Lod- 

diges ;  and  they  appear  to  us  to 

be  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of 

P.  verrucosus.  As  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinct variety,  however,  and  as  a  splendid  plant  when  in  flower,  it  is  well 

deserving  of  cultivation. 

tt  6.  P.  (v.)  FLORIBU'NDUS  Schrad.      The  abundant-flowered  Philadelphus, 
or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  a  p.  205. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  807. 
Engraving.  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.,  ic. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Leaves  ovate-oval,  and  with  a  long  acuminate  tip,  serrately 
toothed,  3-nerved,  pubescent,  with  hairs  beneath.  Inflorescence  subrace- 
mose.  Flowers  5 — 7,  showy,  slightly  scented.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long 
and  acuminate.  Style  4-cleft  at  the  very  tip.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  205.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  which  has  been  some  years  in  British  gardens, 
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where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
The  plant  with  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  appears  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  P.  verrucosus. 

§  ii.  Stems  more  slender,  rambling,  twiggy,  and  loose.      Flowers 
solitary,  or  2  or  3  together. 

a  7.  P.  LA'XUS  Schrad.     The  loose-growing  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.    Hortul. ;   Schrad.  Diss.  Philad. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3. 

p.  206. ;  Don's  Mill.,  ?.  p.  807. 
Synonymes.    P.  humilis  Hortul.;  P. pubescens  Lodd.  Cat.,  edit. 

1«36. 
Engravings.    Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.,  ic. ;  and  our  fig.  677. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oval-ovate  and  with  a 
long  acuminate  tip,  toothed,  pubescent  with 
hairs  beneath.  Flowers  solitary,  2  or  3 
together.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  very  long,  acumi- 
nate. Style  4-cleft.  Stigmas  about  level  with 
the  stamens.  (Dec.  Prod.,  Hi.  p.  206.)  A  native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  about  1830;  and, 
according  to  the  specimens  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
a  rambling  sarmentose  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.,  with  somewhat  pubescent 
leaves,  and  brown  shoots;  apparently,  the  ten- 
derest  of  the  genus. 

sfe  8.  P.  (L.)  GRANDIFLO'RUS   Willd.     The  large-flowered  Philadelphus, 
or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.     Willd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  511. ;  Guimp.   Abb.  Holz.,   t.  44. ;  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.  ;  Dec. 

Prod.,  3.  p.  206. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  807. 

Synonymc.     P.  inodbrus  Hortul. ;  P.  laxus  Lodd.  Cat.,  edit.  1836. 
Engravings.     Guimp.  Abb.  Holz.,  t.  44. ;  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.,  ic. ;  and  our  Jig.  676. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  A  shrub,  10ft.  or  12ft.  high.  Epidermis  of  the  branches 
of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  Leaves  ovate,  with  a  long  acuminate  tip,  den- 
ticulate, 3-nerved,  hairy  upon  the  veins,  and  with  groups  of  hairs  in  the 
axils  of  the  veins.  Flowers  about  3  together,  or  solitary;  scentless. 
Lobes  of  the  calyx  long,  acuminate.  Styles,  concrete  into  one  which  ex- 
tends beyond  the  stamens.  Stigmas  4,  linear.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.) 
A  native  of  North  America;  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1811. 
A  loose,  rambling  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  4ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height,  and  dif- 
fering in  P.  laxus  chiefly  in  having  more  pubescence  on  the  leaves,  and 
considerably  larger  flowers. 

aft  9.  P.  HIRSUXTUS  Nutt.     The  hairy-leaved  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Identification.     Nutt.  Gen.  Am.,  1.  p.  301. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  206. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  808. 
Synonymes.    P.  villbsus  Lodd.  Cat. ;  P.  gr&cilis  Lodd.  Cat. 
Engravings.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  47. ;  and  our  Jigs.  678,  678  a. 

Spec.   Char.,  fyc.      Leaves   oblong-ovate,  acute,  dentate, 
5-nerved,  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  whitish  on  the  under  ^ 
one.      Flowers  singly,  or  by  threes.     Styles  concrete 
to  the  tip.     Stigmas  undivided.     Frequent  in  rocks  of ; 

North  America,  in  Tennessee,  ^ 

by  the  river  French.    (Dec. 

Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.)  Introduced 

into  British  gardens  in  1820, 

where  it  grows  to  the  height 

of  3  ft.,  flowering    in   June. 

This    is   a   hairy   sarmentose 

shrub,   distinct  from   all   the 
other  sorts ;  and  which  would,  probably,  grow  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or 
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30  it.,  if  trained  against  a  wall,  or  drawn  up  among  trees,  and  other  shrubs. 
A  plant,  which  we  received  from  Colonel  Carr,  of  Bartram's  Botanic  Gar- 
den, near  Philadelphia,  in  1830,  produced,  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater, 
trailing  shoots  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  in  one  season. 

«  10.  P.  TOMENTOVSUS   Wall.     The  \voo\\y -leaved  Philadelphia,  or  Mock 

Orange* 

Identification.     Wall.  Cat.,  3K58. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  807. 

Si/noni/mes.     P.  nepalensis  Lodd.  Cat.  edit.  18o6;  ?  P.  trifl6rus  Royle. 

Engraving.     Royle  Illust.,  t.  4(i.  f.  1. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  denticulated,  tomentose  beneath. 
Racemes  terminal.  Pedicels  opposite.  Lobes  of  calyx  ovate,  acute.  (Don's 
J ////.,  ii.  p.  807.)  A  native  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon.  Introduced  in  1822 , 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6ft.  P.  triflorus,  Royle  observes,  is, 
probably,  only  P.  tomentosus  in  a  less  advanced  state.  There  are  plants  of 
this  very  distinct  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery,  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered. 

GENUS  II. 


DECUMA^RIA  L. 


THE  DECUMARIA. 
Monogynia. 


Lin.  Syst.   Dodecandria 


Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  597. ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  403.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  808. 

Synonyme.     Forsy"thm  Walt.,  not  of  Vahl. 

Derivation.  From  dccuma,  a  tenth  ;  in  reference  to  the  prevailing  number,  in  some  of  the  parts 
of  fructification,  being  ten.  In  De  Candolle's  description  of  the  genus,  it  is  stated  that  the  teeth  and 
nerves  of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  the  stigmas,  and  the  cells  of  the  capsule,  are  each  usually  ten. 

Description.  A  deciduous  trailing  and  rooting  shrub.  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina,  in  shady  places.  Introduced  in  1785;  but,  being  of  little  beauty,  and 
somewhat  tender,  not  frequent  in  collections.  It  will  grow  in  any  dry  soil, 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

-*  1.  D.  BA'RBARA  L.     The  barbarous  Decumaria. 


.in.  Sp.,  No.  1668. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  206. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  808. 
D.  radlcans   Mtcnch  Meth.,  17. ;  D.  Forsjrthwi   Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  282. ;  D. 


Identification. 
Kynonyi»es. 

'prostrata  Lodd.  Cat. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  20. ;  and  our  figs.  679,  680. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.     A  sarmentose  shrub.      Leaves 
ovate-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  en- 
tire or  toothed   at  the  tip.     Buds  hairy  with 
short  rufous  hairs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.)  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  August,  are 
sweet-scented;  but  they  are  only  produced  in 
favourable   situations  ;    and    the   . 
plant  seldom  rises  above  <H  ft»  orM 
5  ft.,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  climate 
of  London.     The  only  place  in 
which  we  have  seen  a  vigorous 
jrowing      plant     of  :  Decumaria 
in  the    garden    of   the    Rev 
Thomas  Gamier,  at  Bishop  Stoke, 
in  Hampshire,  where,  in  1834,  it  had  attained  the  height  of  1 2  ft.,  trained 
against  a  wall.     To  what  the  specific  name  applies  we  do  not  know. 
Variety. 

-*  D.  b.  2  sarmentosa  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.p.  206. ;  D.  sarmentosa  Bosc  Act.  Sor. 
Hist.  Nat.  Par.,  \.  p.  76.  t.  13.,  Hort.  Brit.-,  Forsyth/a  scandens 
Walt.  Car.,  154. — Lower  leaves  rounded;  upper  leaves  ovate-Ian- 
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ceolate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  in.  p.  206.)  A  native  of  moist  shaded  places 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Judging  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  it  only  differs  from  the  species  in  being  a 
little  more  vigorous. 

App.  I.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  of  the  Order  Philadelphdce<z. 

Deutzia  scdbra  Thunb.  (Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  808.  ;  Bot. 
Reg.y  t.  1718. ;  and  our  Jig.  681.)  is  a  climbing  or  an  as- 
cending shrub,  with  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated  leaves ; 
scabrous  stellate  hairs ;  and  with  white  flowers,  in  com- 
pound panicles.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  the 
leaves  are  used  by  joiners  in  smoothing  and  polishing. 
It  was  introduced  in  1822;  grows  to  the  height  of  6ft. 
or  7  ft.,  flowering  in  May  or  June ;  and  appears  to  be 
as  hardy  as  Caprifolium  japonicum.  It  is  a  very  showy 
free-flowering  plant,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers, 
and  thrives  in  any  light  soil,  trained  to  a  wall,  and 
slightly  protected  during  severe  frosts.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  5s.  each. 

D.  corymbosa  R.  Br.,  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  808.,  Royle 
Illust.,  t.  46.  f.  2.;  Philadelphus  corymbosus  Wall.;  has 
glabrous  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Kamaon  ;  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  pro- 
bably is  as  hardy  as  the  preceding  sort.  (See  p.  173.)  There  are  plants 
in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

D.  stamtnea  R.  Br.,  Philadelphus  stamineus  Wall.,  has  entire,  scabrous,  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
white  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  on  high  mountains ;  but  it  is  not  yet  intro- 
duced. 

D.  Brunbn'ia.  Wall.,  Leptosp<?rmum  sckbrum  Wall.,  has  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary  white  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Kamaon,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  last  three  sorts  are  probably  only 
varieties  of  one  form. 
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OF  THE   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  MVRTA^CEJE. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  natural  groups. of  woody  plants;  and,  in  general, 
may  be  easily  recognised  by  its  opposite  entire  leaves,  full  of  transparent  dots  ; 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  an  oil  which  is  fragrant,  aromatic,  pungent,  vola- 
tile: hence  the  grateful  perfume  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  greater 
number  of  plants  belonging  to  this  order.  Like  most  highly  aromatic  woody 
plants,  the  species  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  The  common 
myrtle  is  a  native  of  Europe;  but  all  the  other  genera  belong  to  North  or 
South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  or  Australia.  A  great  many  of  the  species  are 
very  suitable  'for  a  conservative  wall,  from  their  being  evergreen,  and  from  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage  and  flowers;  and  many  of  them,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  require  little  more  protection  than  the  common  myrtle.  All  the 
species  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  half-hardy,  or  green- 
house, species,  cultivated  in  British  gardens,  will  be  found  arranged  in  the  four 
following  groups:—  I.  Melaleuceae;  II.  Euleptospe'rmeae ;  III.  Myrteas;  and 
IV.  Chamaelauciese. 


Sect.  I.     MELALEUVCEJE.    Stamens  polyadelphous.    Fruit  dry. 

Trist&nia  \\eriifulia  R.  Br.;  Melaleuca  weriifMia  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1058. ;  M.  salicifblia  Bot.  Hep., 
t.  4S5. ;  and  our  fig.  682.  ;  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  introduced  in  1804,  and  flowering  from 
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June  to  September.  In  its  native  country,  it  is  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  30ft. 
There  has  been  a  stool  of  this  species  in  the  American  ground  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,for  upwards 
of  10  years,  which,  though  protected  by  mats  during  winter,  shows  the  species  to  be  tolerably  hardy. 
There  are  several  other  species  described,  but  very  few  of  them  have  yet  been  introduced.  (See 
Doti's  3//7/.,ii.  p.  813.) 

Beavfdrtia  decussMa  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1. 18. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1733.  ;  and  our  fig.  683.)  is  a  native 
of  New  Holland,  introduced  in  1800,  and  producing  its  scarlet  flowers  from  May  to  July.  It 
attains,  in  green-houses,  the  height  of  8ft.  or  10ft.,  growing  freely,  and  flowering  abundantly 
every  year;  and,  doubtless,  would  be  very  suitable  for  a  conservative  wall.  It,  and  all  the  species 
of  the  preceding  genus,  and  following  genera,  are  of  the  easiest  propagation  and  culture  in  sand 
and  peat. 

Calothdmnus  villnsa  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1099. ;  and  our  fig.  684.)  is  a  native  of  New  Holland, 
introduced  in  1823,  growing  to  the  height  of  4ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  producing  its  splendid  scarlet  flowers 
from  July  to  September.  C.  grdcills  R.  Br.,  C.  quadrifida  R.  Br.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1506,  and  C.  clavuta 
Cunningn.,  from  New  Holland,  are  also  in  British  gardens.  The  first  is  the  most  common. 

Melaleiica  squamea  Labill.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  477.)  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  forms 
a  middle-sized  tree,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  lilac  flowers.  Introduced  in  1805,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

M.  iinear/fd/ia  Smith  Exot.  Bot.,  t.  56. ;  Metrosiddros  Ayssopifulia  Cav.  ;  the  Tea  Tree  of  New- 
Holland  ;  and  our  fig.  685.,  representing  a  full-grown  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  upwards 
of  30ft.  high  ;  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  has  green-coloured  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  July  and  August.  It  has  been  in  the  country  since 
1793. 
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M.  pulchella  R.  Br.,  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  200.,  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland,  on  the  south  coast,  with  reddish  flow- 
ers, which  are  produced  from  June  to  September.  It 
was  introduced  in  1803,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
3ft. 

M.  \\ypcricifolin  Smith  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  200.  ;  and  our 
fig.  687.)  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  introduced 
in  1792.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  splendid  scarlet,  and  they 


are  produced  from  June  to  August. 
M.  sqiitirnsn  Smith  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
ish  flowers.      It  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 


nW/  Smith  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1935.,  has  yellow. 


where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  40ft. ;  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1794. 

There  are  above  a  dozen  other  species  in   British 
gardens,  all  well  deserving  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall.     In  Italy,  some  species  of  this  genus- 
nave  attained  the  height  of  30  ft  or  40  ft.,  in  a  very  few  years.  (See  p.  168.) 
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Eudtemia  tetragbna  R.  Br.  (Swt.  Fl.  Austr.,  t.  '21. , 
and  our  fig.  686.)  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  at 
Lucky  Bay,  where  it  forms  a  tree  growing  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in 
Julv.  It  was  introduced  in  1824. 


Sect.  II.     EULEPTOSPE'RME^E.     Stamens  free.     Fruit  dry. 

The  genus  Eucalyptus  is  a  very  remarkable  one.     The  name  is  derived 
from  euy  well,  and  kalypto,  to  cover  as  with  a  lid ;  in  reference  to  the  limb 
of  the  calyx  covering  the  flower  before   expansion,  and  afterwards  falling 
off  in  one  piece,  in  the  shape  of  a  lid   or  cover.     The  calyx  is  cup-shaped. 
Petals  wanting.     Stamens  numerous  and  free.     Capsule  4-celled,  and  many- 
seeded.     The  leaves  quite  entire,  and  coriaceous.     Peduncles  axillary,  and 
bearing  an  umbel    of  3 — 15   flowers,   which  are   white.     The   genus  con- 
sists  of    above    100   species,    or  varieties,    all    timber  trees,   growing    to 
a  great   height,  and  natives   of  New   Holland   and    Van   Diemen's  Land. 
Those    belonging    to    the    latter    country    appear    to    be    decidedly   half- 
hardy  in    the   neighbourhood  of  London :  some   of  them,   as  E.    robusta 
and  E.  pulverulenta,  are  almost  quite  hardy;  and,  in  the  south  of  England, 
probably  most  of  the  species,  if  planted  so  as  to  form  one  entire  wood,  would 
protect  one  another ;   and,  if  they  did  not  attain  the  size  of  timber  trees, 
would,  at  least,  form  a  dense  Australian    copse.     The  chief  reason  why 
these  trees  do  not  appear  hardier  in  England  is,  that  our  summers  are  not 
sufficiently  hot  thoroughly  to  ripen  their  wood ;  for  it  appears  that,  in  the 
mountains  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  they  are  subject  to  be  frequently  covered 
with  snow.  In  Italy,  as  we  have  seen  in  p.  168.,  several  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  have  attained  the  height  of  100  ft.  in  a  very  few  years  ;  and  in  their 
native  country,  as  it  appears  from  the  information  communicated  in  p.  186., 
the  height  of  200  ft.  is  by  no  means  unknown.   We  have  had  a  number  of  por- 
traits of  full-grown  trees  of  this  and  other  genera  made  for  us  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney,  by  our  friend  Mr.  Thompson,  an  eminent  artist,  resident 
there ;  and  engravings  from  some  of  these  drawings  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  species.    The  wood  of  this  genus  is  very  durable.  Dr.  Laing  states 
that  a  stump  of  the  blue  gum  tree  (E.piperita)  remained  in  the  ground,  quite 
sound,  for  35  years  after  the  tree  had  been  cut  down.    (Hist,  and  Slat.,  &c.) 
The  terms  red,  blue,  and  white  gum  trees,  as  applied  to  different  species  of 
this  genus,  have  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  bark.     The  bark  contains  a 
great  proportion  of  tannin,  and  is  said  to  be  twice  as  powerful  in  its  opera- 
tion as  that  obtained  from  the  oak. 

Eucalyptus  resinifera  Smith  (Bot.  Rep.,  t.  400. ;  and  our  figs.  688,  689.  691  :  fig.  688.  represents  the 
different  parts  of  the  flower,  and  fig.  691  is  the  portrait  of  a  tree  200ft.  high),  the  Iron  Bark  Tree,  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  produces  a  resin.which,  for  all  medical  purposes,  is  considered  equal 
to  kino  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1788,  and  flowers  from  April  to  July.  In  its  native  coun- 
try, it  is  from  150ft.  to  200ft.  high.  A  tree  at  Saxmundham  in  Suffolk,  sown  by  the  widow  of  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  is  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  with  two  stems,  each'of  which  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  About 
London,  it  requires  very  little  protection,  when  planted  against  a  wall. 
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K.  rofi'isla  Smith,  the  Mringi/  Mirk  Tree,  (see  our  plate  of 
a  young  tree  in  Vol.  II.)  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  crowing 
to"  tin-  height  of  upwards  of  KM) ft.,  which  stands  the-  open 
air,  in  mild  winters,  in  the  neighbourho<xl  of  Ixwdon.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  the  entire  plant  has  a  magnificent  appcur- 
.ini .'.  'J'herc  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
at  W.  Bromley's,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  and  at  some  other  places 
in  theneighbourboodof  London. 

E.  rimtnAlis  Labill.  Nov. 
Holl.,  ii.  p.  li>.  t.  151.  and  our 
figs.  (i!)2.  ami  <i>)3.,  is  a  tree, 
a  native  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  with  the  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate  and  flowers  sessile, 
three  on  the  top  of  each  pe- 
duncle. It  was  introduced  in 
1SIO. 

E.  amt/gdfiti*a  Latoill.  Nov. 
Holl.,  ii!  p.  14.  t.  154. ;  E.  glo- 
bularis  Hart. ;  and  our  figs. 
94  a«d  695..;  has  linear-lan- 
ceolate leaves,  attenuated  at 

the  base,  ami  acuminately  mucronate  at  the  apex.  Peduncles  axillary  and  lateral ;  and  umbels  ( 
flowered,  nearly  capitate.     It  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.     Introduced  in  1820. 

E.  viperlta  Smith,  and  our  .figs.  696.  and  6<W.  (the  latter  of  a  tree  50ft.  high,  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Sydney),  (he  Blue  Gum  Tree,  has  leaves  from  4  in.  to  7  in.  long,  and  1  in.  broad,  shining 
on  both  surfaces.  It  is  a  native  of  Xew  Holland,  where  it  forms  a  lofty  tree  ;  and,  in  this 
country,  it  is  almost  as  hardy  as  E.  robusta. 

E.  corddta  Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  ii.  p.  1.3.  t  152.,  and  our  Jig.  6'JS.,  has  tbe  lid  of  the  capsule  de- 
pressed, and  shorter  than  the  cup,  which  is  obovate.  Flowers  :>—  4  in  each  head.  There  is  a  tree 
at  VV.  Bromley's,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  which  appears  tolerably  hardy. 

E.  pnlveruUnta  Sims  1  Jot.  Mag,,  t.  208. ;  E.  cordata  Ilort.  Bcrol.;  and  our  fig.  697.;  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland,  with  powdered  leaves,  and  the  lid  of  the  capsule  truly  hemispherical.  It  grows 
to  a  lofty  tree  in  its  native  country,  and  seems  tolerably  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
There  are  trees  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  ;  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew; 
and  one  20ft.  high  in  the  garden  of  William  Bromley,  Esq.,  at  Stamford  Hill,  all  of  which  flower 
freely  every  year.  The  latter  had  been  10  years  planted  in  1835,  without  receiving  any  protection 
whatever. 


E.  r//Vo-.f/y.Vm  Ruiipl  ,  E.  connata  Dun/.  Com:-:.,  E.  /npenta 
lint.  Jic ro/.,  E.  heterophylla  .S>/.,  E.  angUfftifblia  Hint.,  is 
a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  lanceolate,  acuminated  leaves, 
where  it  forms  a  lofty  tree.  Plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  have  stood  out  three  years,  but  are  not  found  so  hardy  as  E.  pulverulrnta.  E 
robusta,  E  resinifera,  and  E.  /.iperlta. 

Sfvi-rfil  iif/irr  S/UTJCS  ttf  Eucalyptus  are  in  British  gardens  ;  and  there  is  probably  no  very  great  dif- 
ference in  their  degree  of  hardiness.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  proprietors  in  "the  South  of  Eng- 
land would  encourage  their  gardeners  to  plant  out  these,  and  other  Australian  trees,  in  dry  sheltered 
place*  in  their  shrubberies  and  woods.  The  plants  cost  little  ;  and  seeds  are  very  frequently  imported, 
and  might  IK?  sent  home  in  the  greatest  abundance  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them. 
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Ang6phora  cordifbliaCav.,  Metrosidferos  hispidus  Smith,  (Bnt.  Mag.,  t.  1960. ;  and  our  Jig.  699.)  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  with  yellowish  flowers,  rather  large,  which  are  produced  from  May  to  August. 
In  British  green-houses,  it  is  a  shrub,  seldom  growing  to  the  height  of  more  than  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
It  was  introduced  in  1789. 

A.  lanceolata  Cav.,  the  Apple  Tree  of  New  Holland,  Metrosideros  spltf-ndens  Gcert.,  (see  our  fig.  702., 
which  is  a  portrait  of  a  tree,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  60ft.  high,)  is  a  native  of  Port  Jackson, 
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the  leaves  of  which  vary  in  their  position  from  opposite  to  alternate.  It  was  introduced  in  1816;  and 
in  British  green-houses,  where  it  is  not  more  than  4  ft  or  6  ft.  high,  when  grown  in  pots,  it  flowers 
from  May  to  August. 

Catlistlmon  salignus  Dec.,  Metrosidferos  salfgnus  Smith,  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  lance. 


700 


olate  leaves,  and  pale  yellow  flowers.     In  British  green-houses,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  and 
flowers  from  May  to  July.     There  are  several  other  species  in  British  gardens. 

C.  lancfoldtun  Dec.;   Metrosiddros  lanceolMus  Smith;  M.  cltrina  Bot.  Mag.,t.260. ;  tm&omjlg. 
700.  ;  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  produced  from  June  to  November. 
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It  was  introduced  in  1788 ;  and  in  Buchanan's  arboretum,  at  Camberwell,  it  has  stood  three  years, 
without  the  slightest  protection.  The  genus  may  he  couriered  nearly  as  hardyas  that  of  Eucalyptus. 

Metroddirot  oortfbUttt  Vent. ;  Leptooplrmum  ambfguum  Smil/t  Exot.  Hot.,  t.  59.  ;  and  our/#.705.; 
the  Coris-lcai'i-d  Inni-u««,t1 ,-  is  a  native  of  New  Holland  ;  which,  in  British  green-houses,  forms  a 
shrub  from  4  ft.  tofift.  high.  There  are  many  other  species  described,  and  two  or  three  more  in- 
troduced. 

f.ff>/tis/>i!r»iu>ft  grand/folium  Smith  (Hot.  Mag.,  t.  1810.;  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  701. ;  and  our  Jig.  701.)  is  a 
V'\v  Holland  shrub, with' large  white  flowers,  produced  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1803  ; 
and,  in  British  gardens,  grows  to  the  height  of  6ft.  or  7  ft. 
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L.  lanigemm  Ait,  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1192. ;  Philadelphus  lanf- 
gerus  Ait. ;  is  a  Van  Diemen's  Land  shrub,  introduced  in 
1774 ;  and  so  hardy,  that  it  frequently  stands  the  open  air 
for  two  or  three  years  together,  in  the  open  ground,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  without  the  slightest  protection.  There 
are  numerous  species  described,  and  above  a  dozen  of  them 
introduced. 

Billdt\<a  marginuta  R.  Br.  ;  Leptospermum  margin atum 
Labill.  Nov.  HolL,  2.  p.  10.  t.  148.  ;  is  a  shrub  with  the  habit  of 
Leptospermum,  introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  There  are  two  other  species  of  this  genus,  one  of 
which,  B.flexuosa  D.  Don,  has  been  introduced. 

Fabric\&  myrtifolia  Gaertn.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1304. ;  and  our 
Jig.  703.)  is  a  shrub  from  New  South  Wales,  growing  to 
the  height  of  10  ft,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1788. 

F.  strlcta  Lodd.  (Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1219.)  was  introduced  in  1827,  and  flowers  from  April  to  July;  but 
neither  this  nor  the  preceding  species  blossoms  till  it  is  5  or  6  years  old. 
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B<e'ck\&  virgata  Andr.  Bot.  Rep ,  t.  598.,  Bot  Cab.,  t.  341.,  and  our  Jig.  704.  ;  Leptospermum  vir- 
gatum  Forsk. ;  Melalcuca  virgata  Lin.fil. ;  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  3  ft  or  4  ft,  and  produces  its  white  flowers  from  August  to  October.  There  are  19  species 
described  in  Don's  MMer,  ii.  p.  827.,  about  half  a  dozen  of  which  have  been  introduced. 


Sect.  III.     MY'RTE^:.      Stamens  free.     Fruit  fleshy. 

P.tifiium  Ct'.ttlcy&num  Sabinc,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  622.,  and  our  Jig.  706. ;  P.  coriaceum  Marsh.  Herb.  ;  P. 
chinense  Isxtd. ;  Cattlcifs  Gitura  ;  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  It  was 
introduced  in  1818,  and  is  generally  kept  in  stoves  along  with  the  other  species  of  Psidium  ;  but,  as 
it  has  been  known  to  ripen  its  fruit  in  a  green-house,  we  have  introduced  it  here,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  plant  might  be  preserved  against  a  conservative  wall. 

Myr///.?  coHimiinis  L.,  the  common  Myrtle,  is  a  well-known  evergreen  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  is  found  wild  in  France,  about  Mar- 
seilles, and  from  that  city,  along  the  coast,  to  Genoa  (growing  in  thickets,  even 
within  reach  of  the  spray  of  the  sea),  and  throughout  Italy.  It  was  a  great 
favourite  among  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  held  sacred  to  Venus.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Myrsine,  an  Athenian  maiden,  a  favourite 
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of  Minerva,  who,  suffering  love  to  overpower  her  wis- 
dom, was  changed  into  a  myrtle  by  her  offended  mis- 
tress, and  taken  pity  on  by  Venus.  Others  say  that 
Venus,  when  she  first  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the 
sea,  had  a  wreath  of  myrtle  on  her  head.  The  temples 
of  this  goddess  were  always  surrounded  by  groves  of 
myrtle  ;  and  in  Greece  she  was  adored  under  the  name 
of  Myrtilla.  Pliny  says  that  the  Romans  and  Sabines, 
when  they  were  reconciled,  laid  down  their  arms 
under  a  myrtle  tree,  and  purified  themselves  with  its 
boughs.  Wreaths  of  myrtle  were  the  symbols  of 
authority  worn  by  the  Athenian  magistrates.  The 
weapons  of  war  were  also  formed  of  this  tree; 
and  sprigs  of  myrtle  were  entwined  with  the  laurel  wreaths  worn  by  those 
conquerors,  during  their  triumphs,  who  had  gained  a  victory  without 
bloodshed.  The  victors  in  the  Olympic  and  other  games  were  also 
adorned  with  myrtle.  In  Rome,  two  myrtles  were  placed  before  the  temple 
of  Romulus  Quirinus,  to  represent  the  plebeian  and  patrician  orders,  which 
were  predicted  to  be  in  the  ascendency  according  to  the  state  of  the  trees.  The 
Roman  ladies  put  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  into  their  baths,  persuaded  that  the 
plant  of  Venus  must  be  favourable  to  beauty.  The  branches  and  berries 
were  steeped  in  wine  to  give  it  a  flavour ;  and  the  fruit  was  used  in  cookery, 
as  the  entire  plant  was  in  medicine.  The  ancient  poets  made  it  their  favourite 
theme;  and  Virgil  represents  ./Eneas  discovering  it  to  be  the  metamorphosed 
Polydorus.  (JEncid,  book  iii.)  The  myrtle  has  been  known  in  England  since 
1597  ;  and  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  British  poets.  Spencer  says, — 

"  Right  in  the  middest  of  that  Paradise, 

There  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round  top 
A  gloomy  grove  of  myrtle  trees  did  rise, 

Whose  shady  boughs  sharp  steel  did  never  lop. 
Nor  wicked  beasts  their  tender  boughs  did  crop  ; 

But,  like  a  girland  compassed  the  height,  • 
And  from  their  fruitful  sides  fresh  gum  did  drop, 

That  all  the  ground  with  precious  dew  bedight, 
Threw  forth  most  dainty  odours,  and  most  sweet  delight."         Faerie  Quecnc. 

Milton  places  the  myrtle  in  the  bower  of  Eve;  and  Thomson,  in  those  beau- 
tiful lines,  beginning,  "  The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends,"  com- 
pares Lavinia  to  a  myrtle  which 

"  Rises  far  from  human  eye, 

And  breathes  its  balmy  fragance  o'er  the  wild."          Seasons.    Autumn. 

Though  the  myrtle  is  now  common  as  underwood  in  Italy,  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  was  not  a  native  of  that  country  ;•  and  that  the  first  myrtle  seen  in 
Europe  was  planted  near  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  at 
Circeii ;  and  he  adds  that  it  still  retained  its  Greek  name  of  murtos.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  name  is  still  preserved  in  all  the  European  languages; 
the  myrtle  being  called  myrtus  in  Latin ;  myrto,  in  Italian  and  Spanish  ;  murte, 
in  German ;  myrter,  in  Danish  ;  myrten,  in  Swedish  ;  mirte,  in  French  ;  and 
myrta,  or  murta,  in  Portuguese.  Pliny  mentions  eleven  sorts  of  myrtles,  and 
says  that  the  most  odoriferous  grew  in  Egypt.  Cato  only  speaks  of  three  kinds. 

The  first  cultivation  of  the  myrtle  in  England  is  assigned,  in  the  Hortus 
Kewensts,  to  the  year  1629;  when  Parkinson  informs  us  that  he  had  three 
sorts  in  his  garden ;  viz.  the  broad-leaved,  and  two  varieties  of  the  box- 
leaved.  Gerard,  however,  in  1597,  says  that  "  myrtles  never  bear  any  fruit  in 
England ;"  which,  surely,  implies  the  cultivation  of  it  in  this  country  before 
that  period.  Bradley  states  that  myrtles  were  introduced  by  Sir  Francis 
Carew  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1585."  When  they  returned  to  England,  after 
a  residence  in  Spain,  just  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada,  one 
of  these  myrtles  was  planted  by  Sir  F.  Carew  at  Bedington.  Evelyn,  in 
1678,  says,  "  I  know  of  one  (a  myrtle)  near  80  years  old,  which  has  been 
continually  exposed,  unless  it  be  that,  in  some  exceeding  sharp  seasons,  a 
little  dry  straw  has  been  thrown  upon  it ;"  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  alluded 
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to  the  tree  at  Beddingtbn,  which  was  of  the  Spanish  broad-leaved, or  orange- 
leaved,  variety,  and  which  Miller  and  Bradley  report,  in  1724,  to  have  been 
above  18  ft.  high,  and  to  have  spread  about  45ft.  This  tree,  however,  must 
have  been  of  more  than  the  age  assigned  to  it  by  Evelyn;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  severe  frost  of  1739-40,  when  it  was  100  years  old. 
Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard,  states  that  the  broad-leaved  and  narrow- 
leaved  varieties  were,  in  1633,  "nourished  in  the  garden  of  Mistress  Tuggie, 
in  Westminster."  (Mart.  Mill.) 

Varieties.  The  following  forms,  or  varieties,  of  myrtle,  the  first  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  species,  are  given  in  Don's  Miller,  ii.  p.  834.  : — 

§  i.    Mclanocarpa  Dec.,  with  black  Fruit. 

The  varieties  comprised  in  this  group  are  alJ  frequent  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  there  are 
suhvarieties  belonging  to  this  division  with  double  flowers  and  variegated  leaves. 

*  M.  c.  1  romd.no,  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  239. ;   the  common  broad-leaved,  or  Roman,   Myrtle,  with 
ovate  leaves,  and  long  pedicels.    This  kind  is  sometimes  called  the  flowering  myrtle,  because  it 
flowers  more  freely  in  England  than  any  other  variety. 

»  M.  c.  2  tarcntina  Mill.  Icon.,  t  184.  f.  1.;  the  Tarentum,  or  Box-leaved  Myrtle.  —  Leaves  small 
and  ovate.     Flowers  small,  and  opening  late  in  the  autumn.     Berries  round. 

*  M.  c.  3  iidlica  Mill.  Dict.,(the  Italian,  or  upright,  Myrtle,  has  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  and 
the  branches  erect. 

»  M.  c.  4  hie  tica  Mill.  Diet,  Black w.,  t.  114.  j  the  Andalusian,  or  Orange-leaved,  Myrtle,  has 
the  leaves  lanceolate  and  acuminate. 

*  M.  c.  5  lusitt'tnica  Lin.  Sp. ;  M.  acuta  Mill.  Diet.,  Clus.  Hist.,   1.  p.  C6.  flg.  1.  ;    the  Portugal 
MI/I  tie.     The  Xufmcg  Myrtle  appears  to  be  only  a  sub  variety  of  this. 

*  M.  c.  6  telgica  Mill.  Diet,  the  broad-leaved  Dutch  Myrtle,  has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nated, crowded  together,  and  of  a  dark  green.     The  double-flowered  Myrtle  appears  to  be  a  sub 
variety. 

*  M.  c.  7  niucrondta  L. ;  M.  mfnima  Mill. ;  the  Rosemary,  or  Thyme-leaved,  Myrtle  ;  has  the 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acuminated. 

§  ii.     Leucocdrpa  Dec.     Fruit  white. 

*  M.  c.  8  leucocdrpa  Dec.,  the  white-berried  Myrtle. — This  variety  is  a  native  of  Greece  and  the 
Balearic  Islands.    The  fruit  is  rather  large,  and  edible,  with  a  grateful  taste  and  smell. 

§  iii.     Garden  Varieties. 

Theabove  varieties  are  constant ;  but  there  are  many  varieties  in  gardens  which  are  more  va- 
riable :  the  following  are  the  names  of  most  of  these  : — 

1.  Gold-striped  broad-leaved  Myrtle. 

2.  Broad-leaved  Jews'  Myrtle.  This  variety  has  its  leaves  frequently  in  threes,  on  which  account 
it  is  said  to  be  in  esteem  among  the  Jews  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 

3.  Gold-striped  Orange-leaved  Myrtle. 

4.  Silver-striped  Italian  Myrtle. 

5.  Striped-leaved  Myrtle. 

6.  Silver.striped  Rosemary-leaved  Myrtle. 

7.  Silver-striped  Nutmeg  Myrtle. 

8.  Cock's-comb,  or  Bird's-nest  Myrtle. 

9.  Spotted-leaved  Myrtle. 

Propagation,  Culture,  fyc.  All  the  varieties  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  j  and  those  which 
ripen  their  fruit,  such  as  the  common  broad-leaved  myrtle,  come  up  in  abundance  from  seeds.  Cut- 
tings may  either  be  made  of  the  ripe  wood,  or  of  that  which  is  in  a  growing  state;  the  latter  root 
soonest,  but  they  require  most  care,  and  success  will  be  most  certain  when  they  are  planted  in  sand, 
and  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  The  finer  varieties  of  myrtle  might  be  grafted  on  the  common  and 
hardier  sorts  ;  and  perhaps  something  mighf.  be  gained  in  rendering  the  Australian  3/yrtacea>  more 
hardy,  by  grafting  them  on  the  common  myrtle.  Perhaps,  also,  something  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  cross-fecundation  between  3/yrtus,  Psidium,  Melaleuca,  &c. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  broad  and  narrow-leaved  myrtles  stand  out,  in  dry 
warm  situations,  as  bushes;  sometimes  having  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  killed  down  by  frost;  but 
more  frequently  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  after  a  frosty  night,  accompanied  with  snow  and 
sleet.  After  such  nights,  the  plants  should  either  be  watered  overhead  with  water,  to  thaw  the 
frost;  or  covered  with  a  mat,  to  prevent  them  from  thawing  suddenly  by  the  sun's  rays.  The  safest 
mode  in  such  weather  is,  to  cover  the  plant  with  mats  at  night ;  because,  though  frost  will  not  kill  it, 
yet  it  always  injures  the  foliage.  Both  double  and  single  varieties  of  the  common  myrtle  cover  large 
t-paces  of  a  wall  in  the  Horticultur  ;1  Society's  Garden  ;  and  there  are  many  houses  and  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  that  can  exhibit  trained  plants  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  and  nearly  as 
wide.  At  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent,  there  are  several  trees  against  the  house  30ft.  high.  On  the 
Siivx-x  coa.-t,  about  Worthing,  there  are  some  very  fine  plants  against  houses.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  in  Devonshire,  the  myrtle  forms  hedges  to  gardens,  and,  in  shrubberies,  grows  as  large  as  the 
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M.  tomentbsa  Ait.,  M.  can^scens  Lour.,  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.'250. ;  and  our  fig.  70". ;) 
is  a  native  of  China,  Cochin-China,  and  the  Neelgherry  Mountains,  in  the  East 
Indies,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July.  It  was 
introduced  in  1776,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  This  very  hand- 
some plant  is  not  unfrequent  in  collections,  though  it  has  been  seldom  tried 
against  a  wall,  except  in  the  south  of  England  ;  where,  in  Pontey's  Nursery 
at  Plymouth,  and  in  other  places,  it  has  been  found  quite  hardy.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  it  might  be  grafted  on  the  common  myrtle ;  and 
surely  some  interesting  hybrids  might  Vie  originated  between  this  and  the 
common  species.  There  is  a  variety  of  M.  tomentosa  in  some  nurseries,  with 
leaves  less  downy  than  the  species,  which  is  known  as  M.  afiVnis. 

M.  tenuifolia  Smith  in  Lin.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  380.,  Don's  Miller,  ii.  p.  836.,  is 
a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  leaves  an  inch  long  and  one  line  broad ;  and 
with  white  flowers  one  half  smaller  than  those  of  M,  communis.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1824 ;  but,  as  its  fruit  and  seeds  have  not  been  examined  by 
botanists,  it  may  probably  belong  to  some  other  genus.  Some  other  green- 
house species  of  JV/yrtus  are  described  in  Don's  Miller,  and  particularly  M. 
nummularia,  a  creeping  species  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  M.  w;yrsi- 
noides  from  the  colder  parts  of  Peru  ;  but  both  of  which  will  probably  prove 
half-hardy,  and  neither  of  which  have  yet  been  introduced. 
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Sect.  IV.   CHAM^3LAUCiE\E.     Stamens  free>  or  somewhat  polya- 
delphous.    Fruit  dry^  with  1  cell.     Ovules  erect. 

Chamtzlaucium  ciliatum   Desf.  Mem.  Mus.,  v.  p.  40.  t.  3.  f.  B.,  is  a  "k         70y 

native  of  New  Holland,  at  King  George's  Sound,  a  very  singular  shrub, 
with  opposite,  crowded,  linear,  triquetrous  leaves,  and  axillary  white 
flowers  on  short  pedicels.  The  flower  is  girded  by  two  concave  bracteas 
before  evolution,  each  terminating  in  a  dorsal  mucro,  which  afterwards 
separates  transversely.  This  very  singular  shrub  is  not  yet  introduced. 

Ciilythrix  glabra  R.  Br.  (Bot.  Cab.,  t.  587. ;  and  our  Jig.  708.)  is  a  shrub, 
a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  small  cylindrical  leaves,  and  pale-reddish 
flowers,  which  are  produced  from  April  to  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
1818,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 

C.  ericbtdcs  Cunningh.,  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.;812.,  is  a  handsome  heath-like 
shrub,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  in  pine  ridges  at  Bathurst,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1824,  and 
there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Kew  Garden. 

Darwima.  fasciculdris  Rudge  in  Lin.  Trans.,  xi.  p.  299.  t.  22.,  is  a  de- 
cumbent shrub,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  red  flowers.  Introduced 
in  1820,  but  not  very  common  in  collections. 


CHAP.  L. 

OF    THE    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    PAS- 
SI  F  LOR  A^CEJE. 

THE  common  passion  flower  (Passiflora  £aerulea)  is  so  hardy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  as  to  flower  freely  against  a  wall,  in  most  years,  without 
any  protection  whatever  during  winter.  In  very  dry  sheltered  situations,  it 
will  even  endure  the  open  air  as  a  trailing  bush  ;  but  as,  in  this  state,  it  is  liable 
to  be  killed  by  winters  of  unusual  severity,  unless  protected,  we  have  decided 
on  treating  the  genus  as  only  half-hardy.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  grows  freely  in  common  garden  soil. 

Passiflora  ccerulea  L.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  28. ;  and  our 
fig.  709.)  is  a  well-known  climbing  green-house  plant, 
which  will  also  grow  and  flower  freely  on  garden  walls, 
and  on  the  sides  of  houses  with  a  southern  exposure. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation since  1699.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
flower  is  blue;  and  that  of  the  fruit,  which  is  egg- 
shaped,  and  about  the  size  of  a  Mogul  plum,  is  yellow. 
In  fine  summers,  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  both  against  a  wall,  and 
when  the  plant  is  treated  as  a  bush,  and  allowed  to  trail 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  ripened  fruit  in 
the  last  state,  in  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  in  1835. 
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P.  c.  2  angusttfdlia  Hort.  has  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  narrow,  and 

flowers  rather  later  than  the  species. 

P.  c.  3  glaitcoph i/lld  Hort.  has  the  leaves  glaucous  beneath. 
P.  c.  4  CoM/tii  Swt.  M.-Gard.,  t. !'.'(!.,  has  the  lobes  ofthe  leaves  ob- 

Jong-lanceolate,  and  the  flowers  whitish,  tinged  with  blue  and  purple. 

It  is  a  hybrid,  which  was  raised  in  Colvill's  Nursery ;  and  it  is  consi- 
dered as  hardy  as  the  species. 
P.  c.  5  racembsa  Hort.  Trans.,  4.  t.  9.,  is  a  hybrid  between  P.  cacrulea 

and  the  stove  species,  P.  racemosa,  originated  in  1820.     It  has  pur- 

plish  flowers ;  and  is  not  so  hardy  as  P.  ca?rulea. 

P.  incarndta  L.  (Hot.  Keg.,  t.  332.;  and  our  Jig.  710.),  the  flesh-co- 
lutircd  Granadilla,  or  May  Apple,  is  a  native  of  South  America  and 
Virginia,  with  flesh-coloured  flowers,  and  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  small 
apple,  orange-colourcd,  with  a  sweetish  yellow  pulp.  It  may  almost 
be  considered  as  herbaceous,  as  the  shoots  die  down  nearly  to  the 
ground  every  year  ;  on  which  account  the  roots,  or  stool,  may,  with 
the  greater  ease,  be  preserved  against  a  conservative  wall. 

P.  tilit^fijlia  L.,  the  Lime-tree,  leaved  Passion  Flower,  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  with  cordate  entire  leaves,  red   flowers,  and  fruit  globose  and 
variegated  with  red  and  yellow.     It  was  introducedjn  1823,  and  is  considered  nearly  as  hardy  as  P. 
cajrulea. 

Other  species  or  varieties,  to  be  found  in  British  ca- 
talogues and  gardens,  may,  perhaps,  be  as  hardy  as 
some  of  those  al>ove  mentioned ;  and,  as  they  are  all 
eminently  beautiful,  we  recommend  them  to  be  tried 
against  a  conservative  wall  as  extensively  as  possible. 

Disemma  ndiantifblia  Dec.  ;  Passiflbra.  adiantifblia 
But.  Reg.,  t.  233.  ;  and  our  Jig.  711. ;  is  a  splendid  twiner, 
a  native  of  Norfolk  Island,  introduced  in  1792;  and, 
though  not  very  common,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  would  thrive  against  a  conservative  wall.  The  leaves 
are  lobed,  and  the  flowers  yellow  at  first,  becoming  at 
length  of  an  orange  colour,  with  the  inner  crown  green, 
and  longer  than  the  purple  rays  that  surround  it. 
(Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  56.) 

Tacsonia  pinnatistipula  Juss.,  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  new 
series,  2.  t.  15C>. ;  Passiflora  pinnatistipula  Cav. ;  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  introduced  in  1828. 
The  leaves  are  white  from  velvety  down  on  their 
under  surface ;  the  stipules  are  pinnate  ;  and  the  flow- 
ers rose-coloured,  or  purplish,  with  the  crown  a  deep  blue. 
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The  plant,  which  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, has  flowered  magnificently,  and  ripened  its  round  yellow  fruit,  in  the  conservatory  of  Mrs. 
Marryat,  at  Wimbledon ;  and  it  has  flowered  on  the  open  wall  of  the  garden  of  Englefield  House, 
near  Reading.  There  are  several  other  species  of  this  genus,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
Hybrids  will,  no  doubt,  be  raised  between  this  genus  and  Passifldra ;  and  perhaps  something  might  be 
gained  in  hardiness  by  grafting  T.  pinnatistfpula  on  Passiflbra  caerulea.  The  flexible  shoots  of  all  the 
plants  noticed  in  this  chapter  admit  so  readily  of  protection,  by  tying  them  in  bundles,  and  envelop- 
ing them  in  straw  and  matting,  that  no  conservative  wall  ought  to  be  without  them. 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    SPECIES    OF    THE    ORDER 
CRASSULA'CEJE. 


SE'DUMpopitlifolium  L.  (Wdld.  Sp.  PL,  ii.  p.  762.,  Sot.  Mag.,  t.  211.);  the 
Poplar-leaved  Sedum,  or  Stonecrop  ;  ^nacampseros  ^opulifolia  Haworth  Syn. 
Plant.  Sue.,  p.  113.;  is  a  hardy  miniature  shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia,  which  was 
introduced  in  1780,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  It  is  remarkable  as  being 
truly  ligneous  in  a  genus  the  other  species 
of  which  are  nearly  all  herbaceous.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  particularly 
grateful  to  bees,  whence  this  shrub  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  near  an  apiary. 

Scmpervlvum  arboreum  L.,  the  Tree  Houscfeek,  (Sot. 
Reg.,  t.  29.  ;  and  our  fig.  712.)  is  a  native  of  Portugal, 
Barbary,  and  Candia,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
5  ft.  or  6  ft. ;  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  March 
to  December.  It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  green- 
houses, and,  with  the  proper  protection,  would  stand 
against  a  conservative  wall.  There  are  two  varieties  : 
one  with  variegated  leaves,  and  one  with  lea-res  which 
take  a  rich  brown  in  summer  or  autumn 
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CHAP.  LII. 

OF  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 
OR    MESEMBRYAVCE^E. 

Mesenibrynnthemum  L.  There  are  a  great  many  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus  described  by 
botanists,  no  fewer  than  339  being  enumerated  in  Don's  Miller.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  dry 
sandy  soils  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa  ;  and  many  sorts  will  live  through 
the  winter  on  rockwork,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  if  protected  with  dry  litter.  "When  they 
can  be  preserved  through  the  winter,  they  make  a  splendid  appearance  in  the  summer,  with  their 
brilliant  flowers  of  scarlet,  yellow,  purple,  or  white.  Several  species  have  stood  through  the  winter, 
without  any  protection,  on  the  rockwork  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  ;  and  a  number  of  sorts 
were,  till  lately,  preserved  in  a  cold-pit  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    NITRARIA^CE^E. 

THIS  order  includes  only  one  genus,  so  that  the  following  generic  charac- 
ters will  portray  the  chief  of  the  characteristics  of  the  order :  — 
NITRA^RIA  L.  Calyx  inferior,  in  5  deep  divisions.  Petals  5,  arising  from  the 
calyx,  their  aestivation  inflexed  and  valvular.  Stamens  15,  perigynous. 
Ovary  with  3  or  more  cells,  with  a  continuous  fleshy  style,  at  whose  tip 
are  as  many  stigmatic  lines  as  there  are  cells.  Fruit  drupaceous,  opening 
by  3  or  6  valves.  Seeds  solitary,  pendulous  by  a  long  funiculus.  Embryo 
straight,  dicotyledonous.  — -  Shrubs,  with  deciduous,  succulent,  alternate 
leaves,  which,  in  some  instances,  are  in  fascicles;  and  with  flowers  in  cymes, 
or  solitary.  Properties,  slightly  saline.  (LindL  IntroiL  to  N.  S.) 

GENUS  I. 


NITRA'RIA  L.     THE  NITRARIA.     Lin.  Syst.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  602. ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  40a  ;  Gaertn.  Fruct.,  1.  t.  58. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  456.; 

Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  155. 
Derivation.    So  named  by  Schober,  from  one  of  the  species  being  discovered  in  certain  nitre-works 

in  Siberia,  along  with  other  saline  plants. 

Description,  fyc.  Shrubs,  seldom  rising  more  than  4  ft.  in  height ;  and,  in 
British  gardens,  thriving  best  in  a  dry  soil,  composed  partly  of  lime  rubbish, 
which  should  be,  about  once  a  year,  strewed  with  a  thin  coat  of  salt.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

1.  N.  SCHO'BER/  L.     Schober's  Nitraria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  638. ;  Dec. 
Prod.,  3.  p.  456. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3. 
p.  155. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves 
oblong,  perfectly  entire. 
Drupes  ovate.  It  varies, 
with  branches  spiny,  and 
not  so.  A  native  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  salt 
lakes  in  Russia.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  456.)  Intro- 
duced in  1788. 

Varieties. 

^  N.  S.I  sibirica ;    N. 

sibfrica  '  Pall.  FL  Ross.,  t.  50.  f.  A.,  Gmel.  Sib.y 
2.  t.  98.,  Lam.  III.,  t.  403.  f.  1.;  and  our  fig. 
713.  —  Fruit  of  a  blackish  blue  colour.  A  native  of  Siberia. 
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*  X.  S.  2  caspica\  N.  caspica  Pall.   Ft.   Ross.,  t.  /><).  f.  B. ;    and  our 

y?g.  714.  —  Fruit  red.     Leaves  longer.     Native  by  the   Caspian  Sea. 

H\    Steven's   written  observations    in    Willdenow's    Herbarium,   it 

differs  from  N.  S.  1  sibirica  in  its  young  branches  being  pubescent, 

and  in  its  fruit  being  larger,  and  much  more  acute.     The  flowers  of 

this  variety,  and  also  those  of  the  species,  are  white,  and  produced 

freely.     The  berries  black,  rather  larger  than  peas,  and  they  render 

the  bush  very  ornamental. 

j*  2.  N.  TRIDENTAVTA  Dcsf.     The  3-toothed-/<?art'</  Nitraria. 

Identification.     Desf.  Fl.  Atl.,  1.  p.  372.;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  456. ;  Don's   Mill.,  3.  p.  155. 

Synonymc.     P^ganum  retiisum  Forsk.,  according  to  Delil.  in  his  ///.  Fl.  A-'.gyjit. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  retuse,  toothed  with  about  3  teeth.  Fruit 
ovate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  456.)  A  native  of  sandy  fields  of  Barbary  and  Egypt ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft  Introduced  in  1820 ;  but  not  frequent  in  collections. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CACTAVCEJ£. 

O/»in/iii  vHlgdris  Mill.;  Cactus  Opuntia  /,.,  Mill.  Icon.,  t.  191.;  I  he  common  Indian  Fie, 
or  Prickly  Pear;  is  a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  southern  states,  and  is  found  abundantly 
in  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  It  is  also  very  common  in  Italy,  and  various 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  Virginia,  it  is  valued  for  its  refreshing  fruit ;  and  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated for  the  same  purpose  on  dry  rockwork,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  (See  Encyc.  of 
(.lard.,  edit.  1835,  p.  979.)  It  will  live  many  years,  with  little  or  no  protection,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
dry  warm  wall;  and,  though  usually  prostrate,  yet,  if  the  shoots  are  nailed  to  the  wa!l,  it  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  several  feet.  It  deserves  a  place  in  a  collection  of  half-hardy  ligneous  succulent 
plants,  for  the  sake  of  its  singular  appearance;  and  various  other  genera  and  species  belonging  to 
the  same  order  are,  probably,  nearly  as  hardy. 


CHAP.  LV. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    GROSSULAVCE^£. 

Tins  order  consists  of  the  genus  Rlbes  only;  and  the  following  charac- 
teristics of  that  genus  are  the  chief  of  those  of  the  order  :  — 
RfBES  L.  Calyx  superior,  having  4—5  coloured  lobes ;  and  bearing  from  its 
throat  5,  4,  or  ?  0,  small  petals  ;  and  5,  very  rarely  6,  stamens.  The  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens,  are,  in  most  instances,  5  each ; 
and,  in  such,  are  alternate  with  one  another.  The  two  sexes  are  present,  in 
most  kinds,  in  the  same  flower ;  in  a  few  dioecious,  at  least  in  result. 
Ovary  with  1  cell,  and  2  parietal  placentas.  The  ovules  numerous.  Style  1. 
Fruit  a  subglobose  berry,  tipped  with  the  remains  of  the  part  of  the  flower 
that  is  distinct  from  the  ovary.  The  seeds  many,  oblong,  subcompressed ; 
each  suspended  in  the  pulp  by  a  long,  slender,  funiculus ;  and  having  an 
aril,  horny  albumen,  and  an  embryo  that  is  minute,  dicotyledonous,  and 
situate  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  seed,  contiguous  to  the  hilum,  but  with 
the  radicle  pointing  to  one  side.  —  Shrubs,  unarmed  or  prickly.  Leaves 
alternate,  lobed  or  cut,  plaited  when  folded  in  the  bud,  deciduous.  A  bractea 
is  at  the  base  of  every  pedicel,  and  two  smaller  are  upon  it  below  the  ovary. 
Flowers  greenish,  whitish,  yellow,  or  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  477.,  and 
Llndl.  Introd.  to  X.  S.)  M.  Spach,  in  the  Annnlcx  dot  Science*  Xalurcllcs 
for  18.'i5,  has  subdivided  the  genus  R'tbcn  into  the  genera  authenticat 
his  among  our  synonymes. 
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GENUS   I. 


RPBES  L.     THE  RIBES.     Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  281. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  477.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  177. 

Synonymes.     Grossularia  Town.,  Gcertn.  :  Chrysobotrya,  Calobotrya,  Core6sma,  and  Rebes  Spach  ; 

Groseiller,  Fr. ;  Johannisbeere,  Ger. j  Kruisbes,  Dutch ;  Uva  Spina,  Ital. ;  Grossella,  Span. 
Derivation.    The  word  is  from  the  name  of  an  acid  plant  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  physicians, 

which  has  been  discovered  to  be  the  .Rhdum  Ribesi  Grossularia  is  from  the  Latin  grossulus,  a 

little  unripe  fig. 

Description,  Sec.  This  genus  consists  of  low  deciduous  shrubs,  two  of 
which  (the  common  currant  and  gooseberry)  are  well  known  in  British 
gardens,  for  their  valuable  fruits.  \Ve  shall  here  consider  all  the  species  of 
the  genus  entirely  in  the  light  of  ornamental  shrubs,  taking  little  notice  of 
the  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  fruit.  Many  of  the  sorts  here 
set  down  as  species  are,  we  have  no  doubt,  only  varieties  ;  but,  as  we  are  not 
able  to  refer  these  to  their  aboriginal  forms,  we  have  followed  the  usual  autho- 
rities, and  more  especially  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden ;  a  synopsis  of  the  sorts  in  which,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  All  the  species  ofRlbes  strike  root  readily  from 
cuttings ;  and  grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  but,  as  they  are 
only  ligneous  in  a  subordinate  degree,  and  are  but  of  a  temporary  duration 
under  any  circumstances,  they  require  to  be  grown  in  dry  beds  or  borders, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  fitted  for  scientific  collections  or  flower-borders, 
than  for  general  shrubberies,  undug  arboretums,  or  lawns.  The  most  showy 
species  are  Ribes  sanguineum  and  aureum,  and  their  varieties.  R.  speciosum, 
has  a  singular  fuchsia-like  appearance  when  in  blossom  j  and  R.  multiflorum, 
though  the  flowers  are  greenish,  is  remarkably  elegant,  on  account  of 
the  long  many-flowered  racemes  in  which  they  are  disposed.  The  price, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  varies  from  Is.  to  2s.  each ;  at  Boll wy Her,  from  50 
cents  to  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half  a  dollar.  The 
varieties  cultivated  as  fruit  trees  are  much  cheaper ;  and  R.  speciosum,  which 
is  rather  difficult  to  propagate,  and  some  of  the  other  species,  which  are  new, 
and  as  yet  rare,  are  dearer. 

§  i.    Grossularia  Ach.  Rich.     Gooseberries. 

Synonymes.  Grosseiller  a  Maquereau,  Fr. ;  Stachelbeere  Strauch,  Ger. ;  Kruisbes,  Dutch  ;  Uva 
Spina,  Ital. ;  and  Grosella,  Span. 

Sect.  Char.,  $c.  Stems,  in  most  instances,  prickly.  Leaves  plaited.  Flowers 
in  racemes,  1,  2,  or  3,  in  a  raceme.  Calyx  more  or  less  bell-shaped.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  478.)  Shrubs  with  prickles ;  and  with  the  leaves  and  fruit 
more  or  less  resembling  those  of  the  common  gooseberry. 

A.  Flowers  greenteh  white. 
•  1.  R.  OXYACANTHoVoES  L.     The  Hawthorn-leaved  Gooseberry. 

Identification.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  165. ;  Berlandier  in  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2. 

p.  43.  t.  1.  f.  1.,  not  of  Michaux. 
Engravings.     Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.  t.  1.  f.  1. ;  Dill.  Elth.,  t.  139.  p.  166.  j  and  our  fig.  115. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Infra-axillary  prickles  larger,  and  mostly  solitary ;  smaller 
prickles  scattered  here  and  there.  Leaves  glabrous,  their  lobes  dentate,  their 
petioles  villous,  and  a  little  hispid.  Peduncles  short,  bearing  1 — 2  flowers. 
Berry  globose,  glabrous,  purplish  blue.  A  native  of  rocks  of  Canada.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  478.)  This  shrub  varies  much  in  the  number  and  colour  of 
its  prickles,  and  its  more  or  less  dense  ramification  and  pubescence.  The 
fruit  resembles  that  of  the  common  gooseberry,  and  is  sometimes  red,  and 
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at  other  times  green,  or  purplish  blue; 
and,  when  ripe,  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  This  species  was  introduced  in 
1705 ;  but  it  is  not  common  in  British 
gardens,  the  K.  oxyacanthoides  of  Mi- 
chuux  (R.  lacustre  Poir.)  being  dif- 
ferent from  it.  Perhaps  it  is  only  one 
of  the  wild  states  of  the  common 
gooseberry;  indeed  it  would  not  sur- 
prise us,  if  future  experiments  should 
prove  that  most  of  the  sorts  described 
in  this  section  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  different  states  of  this  valuable 
fruit  shrub.  As  it  varies  so  very  much 
when  in  a  state  of  culture,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  will  vary  much  also  in 
a  wild  state,  in  different  soils,  situations, 
and  climates. 

a  2.  R.  SETOVSUM  Lindl.     The  bristly  Gooseberry. 

Identification.     Lindl.  Bot.  Keg.  ;  Hook.  Fl.  Amer.,  1.  p.  230. 
,    Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  177.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.    Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1237. ;  and  our  fig.  716. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  beset  with  dense  bristles. 
Prickles  unequal,  subulate.  Leaves  roundish, 
cordate  at  the  base,  pubescent,  3 — 5-lobed,  deeply 
crenated.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  sometimes  brac- 
teate.  Calyx  tubularly  campanulate,  with  the 
segments  linear,  obtuse,  and  spreading,  twice 
the  length  of  the  petals,  which  are  entire.  Ber- 
ries hispid.  (Don's  Mi//.,  iii.  p.  177.)  Native  of 
North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskat- 
chawan.  A  shrub,  growing  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high ; 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in 
1810. 

*  3.  R.  TRIFLO'RUM   W.     The  3-flowered  Gooseberry. 

Identification.    Willd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  51. ;  Berlandier  in  M£m. 

Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  479. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  3.  p.  177. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Synonyms.      R.    stamineum   Horn.    Enum.   Hort.    Hafn., 

p.  237. 
Engravings.    Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.  1. 1.  f.  4. ;  and 

our  fig.  717. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Infra-axillary  prickles  soli- 
tary. Leaves  glabrous,  3 — 5-lobed,  incisely 
dentate.  Peduncles  bearing  1 — 3  flowers. 
Pedicels  long.  Bracteas  membranaceous,  717 
sheathing.  Calyxes  tubularly  bell-shaped. 
Petals  spathulately  obcordate.  Berries  red- 
dish, glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  479.)  A 
native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1812;  and  easily  distinguished  from  R.Cy- 
nosbati  by  its  smooth  fruit,  narrow  flowers, 
and  exserted  stamens.  In  British  gardens, 
its  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and 
produces  its  whitish  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

A  4.  R.(T.)  NI'VEUM  Lindl.     The  snowy^ owcrcd  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 

Identification.     LindL  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1692. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Reg.  L  1692.;  and  our  fig.  718. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  prickly,  the  prickles  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  or  in 
threes.  Leaves  glabrous,  roundish,  entire  at  the  base,  having  in  the 
outward  part  3  blunt  lobes  that  are  crenately  cut.  Flowers  about  2 
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together,  on  peduncles. 
Sepals  reflexed.  Stamens 
very  prominent,  conniving, 
hairy,  longer  than  the  style. 
(Lindlcy  in  Hot.  Reg.,  t. 
1692.)  A  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  4ft.  or 
5  ft. ;  a  native  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica; whence  seeds  were 
sent  to  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  by  Mr. 
Douglas, in  1826.  Thebush 
bears  some  similarity  to 
.ff .  trifldrum ;  but  the  berry 
of  R.  niveum  is  about  the 
size  of  that  of  the  black 
currant,  and  of  the  same 
deep  rich  purple.  It  resembles  a  small  smooth  gooseberry ;  "  but  its  flavour 
is  very  different :  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  flatness  which  is  more  or  less 
perceptible  in  even  the  best  gooseberries ;  in  lieu  of  which  it  has  a  rich  sub- 
acid,  vinous,  rather  perfumed,  flavour,  which  is  extremely  agreeable.  The 
fruit  is  rather  too  acid  to  be  eaten  raw ;  but,  when  ripe,  it  makes  delicious 
tarts,  and  would,  probably,  afford  an  excellent  means  of  improving  the  com- 
mon gooseberry  by  hybridising."  (Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.  1834.)  R.  ni- 
veum, apart  from  these  considerations  (which,  however,  will  probably  lead 
to  its  culture  in  the  kitchen-garden),  is,  from  its  white  pendulous  flowers, 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental  hardy  shrubs. 

a  5.  R.  (T.)  CYNO'SBATI  L.     The  Dog-Bramble  Gooseberry. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  292.  ;  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  5.  :  Berlandier  in  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2. 

L  1.  f.  3. ;  Dec,  Prod.,  3.  p.  479. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  178. 
Sifnonyme.    R.  V  triflbrum  var. 
Engravings.    M£m.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.  t  1.  f.  3.  ;  and  our  fig.  7J9. 

Spec.Char.&c.  Infra-axillary  prickles 
1 — 2.  Leaves  3 — 4-lobed,  softly 
pubescent.  Peduncles  bearing  2 — 
3  flowers.  Calyxes  campanulately 
cylindrical.  Petals  small,  much 
snorter  than  the  stigmas  and  sta- 
mens. Style  simple,  toward  the 
middle  hairy,rarely  glabrous.  Berry 
prickly.  A  native  of  mountains 
in  Canada,  on  the  authority  of 
Pursh  :  and  of  Japan,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Thunberg.  (Dec.  Prod., 
iii.  p.  479.)  It  hardly  differs  from 
R.  divaricatum,  except  in  the 
broader  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  the 
shorter  stamens.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  178.)  It  was  introduced  in  1759.  Grows  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft., 
and  produces  its  flowers  in  April.  There  are  two  varieties:  one  with 
whitish  flowers,  and  smooth  fruit;  and  the  other  with  prickly  branches 
and  fruit,  and  flowers  pubescent  and  purplish.  The  former  is  a  native  of 
Hudson's  Bay  ;  and  the  latter,  about  Lake  Huron. 

ft  6.  R.  (T.)  DIVARICA^TUM  Dougl.     The  spreading-^rr/neforf  Gooseberry. 

Identification.    Dougl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1.359. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  178.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd.  183(5. 
Xitiwnifmet.     R.  Ptrifloruun  var. ;  R.  ?  Grossulftria  var.  triflora  subvar. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Ileg.  t.  135«J. ;  and  our  Jig.  720. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  divaricate,  bristly,  at 
k-ngth  naked.  Spines  1 — 3  together,  axillary, 
dcnexed,  I ar^e.  Leaves  roundish,  3-lobed, 
deeply  toothed,  nerved,  glabrous.  Peduncles 
3-flowered,  drooping.  Calyx  funnel-shaped  ; 
with  the  segments  at  length  spreading,  and 
twice  the  length  of  the  tube.  Style  and  sta- 
mens exserted.  Berries  glabrous,  black, 
smooth,  and  spherical;  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Petals  white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  178.)  A 
common  bush,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  near 
Indian  villages,  on  the  north-east  coast  of, 
North  America  ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  grow- 
ing from  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  high. ;  flowering  in  April. 
Introduced  in  1826.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  R.  triflorum,  of  which,  like 
R.  Cynosbati  and  some  of  the  following  sorts,  it  is,  probably,  only  a  variety. 

a  7.  R.  (T.)  IRRI'GUUM  Doug/.     The  well-watered  Gooseberry. 

Identification.     Dougl.  in  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  516. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  231.  j   Don's  Mill,  •>. 

p.  17S.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Si/nunyme.  It.  ?  triflbrum  var. 
Sagravfng.  Our  fig.  721. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Prickles  axillary,  ter- 
nary. Leaves  cordate,  somewhat  5- 
lobed,  toothed,  ciliated,  pilose  on  both 
surfaces,  nerved.  Peduncles  3-flow- 
ered, beset  with  glandular  hairs.  Calyx 
campanulate.  Segments  linear,  about 
equal  in  length  to  the  tube.  Berries 
glabrous,  spherical,  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, smooth,  juicy,  and  well-fla- 
voured. Apparently  closely  allied  to 
R.  triflorum.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  178.) 
Found  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, on  moist  mountain  rocks,  near  springs  and  streams ;  on  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains; and  on  the  banks  of  the  Spokan  river.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  Introduced  in  1820. 

*  8.  R.  IIIRTE'LLUM  Michx.     The  slightly  \i<\iry-branchcd  Gooseberry. 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  111.;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  479. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  178. 

Spec.  Char.,Sfc.  Spines  infra-axillary.  Branches  sparingly  hispid,  with  short 
hairs.  Leaves  small,  cleft  half-way  down  into  3  dentate  lobes.  Peduncles 
1 -flowered.  Berries  glabrous,  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  479.)  A  native  of 
rocky  mountains  in  Canada  and  Virginia.  It  was  introduced  in  1812. 
(Trows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  produces  its  greenish  white  flowers  in 
April  and  May ;  and  ripens  its  red  fruit  in  August. 

a  9.  R.  GRA'CILE  Michx.     The  lender-branched  Gooseberry. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  111. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  479. 

Spec,  ('//fir.,  <$c.  Infra-axillary  spine  very  short.  Petioles  of  leaves  slender. 
Disks  cut  into  acute  lobes.  Peduncles  slender,  upright,  bearing  about  2 
flowers.  Calyx  glabrous,  tubularly  bell-shaped.  Berries  glabrous,  purple, 
or  blue  ;  of  exquisite  flavour.  (Dec.  P/W.,iii.  p.  479.)  Wild  in  the  mountains 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  mountainous  meadows  from  New  York  to  Virginia. 
Introduced  in  1812.  Growing  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.;  and  flowering 
in  April  and  May. 

*   10.  72.  ACiruLAvRE  Smith.     The  acicu\ar-spined  Gooseberry. 

Identification.     Smith  in  Hees's  Cycl.  ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  178. 

Siinotiyme.     R.  tTva-crispa  Sicvcrs  in  Pall.  \,,r<l.  Iln/tr.,  7.  p,  274.,  ?  Pall.  Fl.  Hoxs.,  2.  p.  37. 
.'ii-fng.     l*d.  Fl.  Koss.  Alt.  Ill,  t.  2,3(). 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Very  prickly.  Prickles  stipular,  3 — 5-parted.  Leaves 
rather  pubescent,  nearly  orbicular,  3 — 5-lobed.  Lobes  bluntish,  deeply  ser- 
rated. Peduncles  usually  1 -flowered,  bracteolate  in  the  middle.  Calyx 
campanulate,  smoothish.  Berries  bractless,  and,  as  well  as  the  styles,  quite 
glabrous.  Stem  erect,  or  procumbent.  Petals  white.  Berries  glabrous, 
yellowish,  or  purplish ;  sweet,  with  a  grateful  taste.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  178.) 
A  native  of  Siberia,  on  stony,  rocky,  mountainous  places.  Plants  bearing 
this  name  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

3fe   11.  R.  GROSSULAVRIA  L.     The  common  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  291.;  Smith's  Engl.  Bot,  1. 1292.;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  179.;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Synonymes.  R.  ITva-crispa  (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  546. ;  Grossularia  hirsuta  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2. ;  jR.  ITva- 
crispa  var.  5  satlva  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  408.,  Plenck  Icon.,  148. ;  Feaherry,  Cheshire  and  the 
north  of  England ;  Feabes,  Norfolk  ;  Grozert  in  Scotland  ;  Groseiller  a  Maquereau,  Fr.  ;  Griselle 
in  Piedmont ;  gemeine  Stachelbeere,  Ger.  ;  Uva  Spina,  Ital. 

Derivation.  U'va-crfspa  signifies  the  rough  grape.  Feaberry  is  a  corruption  of  fever-berry,  from 
the  fruit  being  formerly,  according  to  Gerard,  considered  a  specific  against  fevers ;  feabes,  or 
feapes,  is  an  abbreviation  of  feaberry.  Grozert  is  evidently  taken  from  the  French  name. 
Grosseiller  5  Maquereau  is  from  the  Latin  name  Grossularia,  and  the  use  made  of  the  fruit  as  a 
sauce  for  mackerel.  Stachelbeere  signifies  prickly  berry ;  and  Uva  Spina,  the  prickly  grape. 
Gooseberry  is  from  gorse  berry,  from  the  prickliness  of  the  bush  resembling  that  of  the  gorse,  or 
furze  ;  or,  more  probably,  from  the  use  made  of  the  fruit  as  a  sauce  to  young,  or  green,  geese. 

Engraving.     Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1292. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Prickles  2  or  3  under  each  bud.  Branches  otherwise  smooth, 
and  spreading  or  erect.  Pedicels  1 — 2-flowered.  Leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  rather 
villous.  Bracteas  close  together.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  reflexed  seg- 
ments, which  are  shorter  than  the  tube.  Petals  rounded  at  the  apex, 
glabrous,  but  bearded  in  the  throat.  Style  always  beset  with  long  down. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  179.)  A  native  of  Europe  and  Nepal,  in  woods  and 
hedges. 

Varieties. 

&  R.  G.  2  iTva-crispa  Smith  Engl.  Fl.,  ii.  p.  333. ;  R.  UVa-crispa  Lin.Sp., 
292.,  Smith  Engl.  Bot.,  I.  2057.;  UVa  erf  spa  FucJi.  Hist.,  t.  187.; 
UVa  spina  Math.  Valgr.,  1.  t.  151.  f.  ].,  Blaclcw.  Herb.,  277.;  R. 
UVa-crispa  var.  1  sylvestris  Berlandicr;  has  the  berries  smooth. 

sfe  R.  G1.  3  spinosissima  Berl.  MSS.  has  the  branches  thickly  beset  with 
spines. 

fife  R.  G.  4  reclinata  Berl.  MSS.;  R.  reclinatura  Lin.  Sp.,  291.;  Gros- 
sularia reclinata  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1.;  has  the  branches  rather  prickly, 
and  reclinate. 

Sfe  R.  G.  5  Jfetteriana  Berl.  MSS.;  JZ.hybridum  BesscrPrim.  Fl.  Gall.  Ansir., 
p.  186. ;  has  the  branches  prickly,  and  the  fruit  pubescent,  inter- 
mixed with  glandular  bristles.  Native  of  Cracowr,  in  hedges. 

*  R.  G.  6  subinermis  Berl.  MSS.  —  Pfent  nearly  glabrous.     Bark  smooth, 

brown.     Prickles  axillary.    Flowers  and  leaves  small.    Native  about 
Geneva.     Perhaps  a  subvariety  of  R.  G.  reclinata. 

*  R.  6r.  7  macrocdrpa  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  478.  —  Stigmas  often  longer  than 

the  petals.     Flowers  and  berries  large. 
a  R.  G.  8  bractedta  Berl.  MSS. —Berries  clothed  with  2—4—5  straight, 

coloured,  nearly  opposite,  bracteas  and  bristles,  resembling  sepals, 

which  fall  off  before  the  berry  arrives  at  maturity.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 

p.  179.) 

Other  Varieties.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of  the  sorts 
described  in  this  division  of  the  section  Grossulariae  are  only  wild  varieties 
of  the  common  gooseberry.  Till  lately,  botanists  made  even  the  rough 
and  the  smooth-fruited  kinds  of  the  cultivated  gooseberry  two  distinct 
species,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  synonymes  to  R.  Uvva-crispa  above  ;  though  it 
was  recorded  by  Withering,  that  seeds  from  the  same  fruit  would  produce 
both  rough  and  smooth-fruited  plants.  If  varieties  were  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  sorts  in  cultivation,  they  would  be  found  almost  without  number. 
The  following  selection  of  garden  varieties  has  been  made  solely  with 
reference  to  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants  :  — 
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The  Red  Champagne,  or  Ironmonger,  has  the  branches  erect  and  fasti- 

giate,  and  \\iil  form  a  handsome  bush,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high. 
Horseman  is  Green  Gage  is  a  most  vigorous-growing  plant,  with  a  spread- 
ing head,  and  will  form  a  bush  10ft.  high. 

The  Red  Rose  is  a  vigorous-growing  bush,  with  a  pendulous  head,  but 
seldom  rising  higher  than  3  ft.,  unless  trained  to  a  stake  to  some 
hc-ight  before  it  is  allowed  to  branch  out. 

Description,  Geography,  Sfc.  The  gooseberry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  a  low 
shrub,  varying  much  in  habit  and  magnitude,  according  to  the  soil  and  si- 
tuation in  which  it  is  found.  Vi liars,  in  his  Histoire  des  Plantcs  du  Dau- 
phine,  mentions  that  the  gooseberry  is  common  every  where  in  that  country ; 
that  in  hedges  it  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  with  large  villous  leaves  ; 
but  that  on  mountains  it  is  seldom  found  so  higji  as  2  ft.,  and  with  very 
rough  branches,  wholly  covered  with  yellowish  stiff  prickles.  In  England, 
the  gooseberry  is  found  on  old  walls,  in  woods,  and  in  hedges ;  and,  in  Scot- 
land, occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages ;  and,  though  undoubtedly 
naturalised  in  both  countries,  it  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  it  is 
aboriginal  in  either.  It  is,  however,  truly  wild  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  more  particularly  in  the  Valais  and  in  Piedmont,  where  it  is 
called  griselle,  and  where  it  is  found  in  copse-woods,  producing  a  small, 
green,  hairy  fruit.  The  common  gooseberry,  or  a  species  nearly  allied  to  it, 
Royle  observes,  is  found  in  the  Himalayas,  on  mountains  near  the  almost 
inaccessible  sources  of  the  Ganges.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being 
indigenous  in  North  America,  where  it  is  known  by  botanists  under  various 
names.  Among  other  localities,  we  may  cite  as  one  the  rocks  about  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  whence  branches  and  ripe  fruit  have  been  sent  to  us.  When 
the  bush  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it  is  always  found  in  a  tolerably  dry 
and  loose  free  soil,  and  in  a  situation  rather  shady  than  otherwise ;  unless 
we  except  the  instances  in  which  the  seeds  have  been  carried  by  birds  to  the 
tops  of  walls,  the  summits  of  ruins,  and  the  hollow  trunks  and  partially  de- 
cayed branches  of  old  trees.  In  the  famous  lime  tree  at  Neustadt,  in  Wur- 
temberg,  gooseberries  are  grown  in  the  hollow  branches,  and  the  fruit  sold 
to  strangers,  as  mentioned  in  detail  in  p.  372. 

History.  The  gooseberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  in  modern  times  it  began  to  be 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  appears  to  be  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Matthiolus,  who  states  that  it  is  a  wild  fruit,  which  may  be  used 
medicinally.  Among  British  authors,  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Turner,  in  1573, 
and  afterwards  by  Parkinson  and  Gerard ;  the  last  noticing  it  not  only  for 
its  medicinal  properties,  but  for  its  use  in  cookery.  In  the  first  edition  of  Du 
Hamel,  the  gooseberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  about  Paris  ; 
but  he  says  it  was  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  hedges  and  thickets,  whence 
it  might  be  transplanted  into  cultivated  grounds,  the  bark  having  the  advantage 
of  not  being  liable  to  be  eaten  by  the  rabbits,  on  account  of  its  prickles. 
The  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  the  fruhxto  any  consi- 
derable size.  In  Les  Agremens  de  la  Campagne,  published  in  1750,  "  les 
groseilles  "  are  said  to  be  no  where  so  good  as  in  Holland ;  and  directions 
are  given  for  propagating,  training,  and  pruning  the  plants,  so  as  to  bring 
the  fruit  to  a  large  size,  which  vary  very  little  from  the  most  approved  prac- 
tice of  the  best  Lancashire  growers  of  the  present  day ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  Xouveau  Du  Hamel,  it  is  stated  that  M.  Delauny  had  seen,  in  Holland, 
gooseberries  as  large  as  plums.  Allioni,  in  his  Auctnarium  ad  Florani 
Pedcmontanam,  published  in  1789,  says  that  the  fruit  of  the  gooseberry  is 
eatable,  though  it  is  somewhat  astringent;  but  that  it  is  neglected  in  Pied- 
mont. In  Britain,  the  earliest  notice  of  the  culture  of  the  gooseberry  is  in  Ray, 
who  mentions  the  pearl  gooseberry  as  in  cultivation.  The  fruit  appears  to 
have  been  in  little  esteem  in  England,  even  so  late  as  in  Miller's  time,  though 
the  currant  was  then  in  some  repute;  and  in  the  same  work  it  is  stated,  that 
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so  little  was  known  of  it  in  Paris,  that  the  Parisians  had  not  even  an  appro- 
priate name  for  it.  In  Britain,  it  has  certainly  been  brought  to  its  present 
highly  improved  state  by  the  Lancashire  weavers,  about  the  end  of  the  last 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  it  might,  probably,  be  traced 
in  company  with  the  weavers,  from  Lancashire  to  Norwich,  and  from  Norwich 
back  to  the  Low  Countries,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  famous  for 
its  culture.  At  present,  the  gooseberry  is  universally  cultivated  in  Britain, 
as  one  of  our  most  valuable  table  and  culinary  fruits ;  and  the  improved  Bri- 
tish varieties  are  finding  their  way  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
that  of  North  America. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  unripe  fruit  was  formerly  employed,  in  France,  in 
culinary  preparations,  for  the  same  purposes  as  verjuice,  to  which  Du  Ilamel 
says  that  it  is  inferior,  from  its  peculiarly  herbaceous  taste.  Gerard  recom- 
mends the  unripe  fruit  to  be  used  in  broths,  instead  of  verjuice  ;  and  says  that 
the  ripe  berries,  if  eaten  by  themselves,  "  ingender  raw  and  colde  bloode." 
The  tender  leaves,  he  says,  if  put  into  a  salad,  are  good  for  curing  the  gravel. 
The  gooseberry,  in  its  present  improved  state,  is  used  in  British  kitchens, 
before  it  is  ripe,  for  tarts,  puddings,  sauces,  creams,  &c.,  and  for  preserving 
whole,  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  becomes 
ripe.  It  is  also  used  for  making  British  champagne,  or  green  gooseberry 
wine.  When  ripe,  it  is  brought  to  the  dessert  till  the  end  of  August ;  and,  by 
shading  the  bushes  of  particular  kinds,  a  supply  may  be  kept  on  them  till 
October  and  November,  and,  in  dry  autumns,  till  Christmas.  In  a  ripe  state, 
its  principal  culinary  uses  are  for  making  jam  and  wine;  but  it  is  also  em- 
ployed for  tarts  and  puddings,  which  are  by  some  preferred  to  those  made 
of  green  gooseberries.  Directions  for  making  gooseberry  wine  (together  with 
a  detail  of  the  crushing-press,  utensils,  &c.,  requisite  for  making  the  British 
champagne)  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener'' a  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  p.  180.  and 
p.  551. ;  and  in  the  same  volume  are  also  directions  for  making  gooseberry 
brandy.  In  the  General  Index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  a  great  many  references  will  be  found  to  articles  on  the  culture  of 
the  gooseberry,  and  on  the  different  purposes  to  which  its  fruit  is  applied  by 
British  housewives  ;  and  the  essence  of  the  whole  information  on  the  subject, 
contained  in  that  work,  will  be  given  in  our  Suburban  Gardener.  As  we  are 
here  treating  of  the  gooseberry  solely  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  we  consider 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  soil,  situation,  and 
culture  of  a  shrub  so  easily  managed. 

a.  Sorts  of  Gooseberries  belonging  to  Division  A,  with  greenish  white  Floirers, 
which  are  not  yet  introduced. 

R.  saxbsum  Hook. ;  R.  saxfttile  Dougl.  MS. ;  It.  triflbrum  Bigel.  Fl.  Post.,  edit.  2.  p.  90. ;  has  the 
stems  rarely  prickly,  and  the  fruit  resembling  a  common  gooseberry.  It  is  found  wild  about  Lake 
Huron,  and  may,  we  think,  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  R.  triflbrum. 

R.  rotunrlifdlfum  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  110.,  has  the  spines  nearly  axillary,  the  leaves 
nearly  orbicular,  and  the  berries  smooth.  It  is  a  native  of  the  high  mountains  of  Carolina. 

R.  caucusicum  Adams  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  178.)  has  stipular  prickles,  and  5-lobed  leaves.  It  is  a 
native  of  Caucasus,  and  "perhaps  only  a  subvanety  of  R.  G.  U'va-cHspa." 

R.  cuneifMwm  Ruiz  et  Pav.,  and  R.  cucullatum  Hook,  et  Arn.,  are  described,  in  Don's  Miller,  as 
natives  of  South  America,  with  the  habit  of  R.  O.  U'va-crispa. 

B.  Flowers  red. 
afc   12.  R.  SPECIOVSUM  Pursh.     The  shovty-Jloivercd  Gooseberry. 

Identification.     Pursh  Fl.  Amor.  Sept.,  2.  p.  731. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  478.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  18T>. 
Synonymcs.     R.  stamineum  Smith  in  Recs's  Cycl.,  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  477-  ?  R.  fuchsiii'tdes  Fl.  Mex., 

ic.  hied.,  Berlandier  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.  p.  43.  t.  3. ;  R.  triacanthum  Mcnzies. 
Engravings.     ?F1.  Mex.,  an  unpublished  figure;  Mem.  Soc.   Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.  t.  3.  ;  Sw.  Fl.. 

Gartl.,  2d  ser.,  1. 149. ;  and  our  fig.  722. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Shrub  prickly.  Prickles  infra-axillary,  triple.  Branches 
hispid.  Leaves  with  petiole  short,  and  disk  wedge-shaped  at  the  base, 
rounded  at  the  outer  end,  indistinctly  3-lobed,  incisely  crenate,  glabrous, 
and  nerved.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  bearing  1 — 3  flowers. 
Pedicels  and  germens  hairy  with  glanded  hairs.  Bracteas  rounded  or  very 
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obtuse.  Flowers  of  a  deep  red.  Cal\x 
cylindrical,  4-parted ;  the  lobes  ob- 
long, obtuse.  Petals  of  the  length  of 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  \  ; 
iu  length  double  that  of  the  calyx.  Fi- 
laments red.  Style  as  long  as  the 
stamens,  simple,  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii. 
p.  177.,  under  R.  stamineum ;  and 
p.  478.,  under  R.  speciosum.)  A  native 
of  America,  on  the  western  coast,  and 
of  California,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Menzies,  who  first  discovered  it  there. 
Introduced  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
in  1829,  and  now  to  be  met  with 
nearly  in  all  good  collections.  The 
shining  leaves  and  large  crimson  glit- 
tering blossoms  (resembling  those  of  the  fuchsia)  of  this  species  render 
it  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  the  flower-garden  and  shrubbery.  The 
leaves,  in  favourable  situations,  are  frequently  retained  during  great  part 
of  the  winter;  so  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  an  evergreen. 
It  will  grow  by  cuttings  of  the  old  or  young  wood,  but  not  so  readily  as 
most  other  species ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  pegging 
down  the  shoots  quite  flat,  and  covering  them  with  an  inch  of  soil,  as  recom- 
mended for  the  propagation  of  the  common  plum  for  stocks,  (p.  690.)  When 
plants  are  wanted  expeditiously,  this  ought  to  be  done  in  a  pit,  or  bed  of 
earth  covered  with  a  frame,  to  which  heat  can  be  applied  by  linings.  Plants 
of  this  species  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  most  others  of  the  gooseberry 
sections;  and  their  branches  arch  over  and  droop  in  such  a  manner,  as 
not  to  display  the  flowers  to  advantage,  unless  the  branches  are  raised  at 
least  to  the  level  of  the  eye.  For  this  reason,  the  plant  ought  either  to 
be  grown  on  elevated  rockwork,  or  trained  to  an  espalier  or  wall ;  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  after  it  has  attained  a  certain  height,  the  lateral  shoots  may 
be  allowed  to  protrude  from  the  espalier  or  wall,  when  they  will  display 
their  flowers  to  very  great  advantage.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  we  should  not  think  that  this  species,  as 
a  detached  bush,  will  attain  a  greater  height  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2s.  6d.  each. 

a.  Sorts  of  Gooseberries  not  yet  introduced  belonging  to  the  Subsection  having 

red  Flowers. 

\{.  Mcnziesn  Pursh,  R.  ftrox  Smith,  is  a  native  of  California,  at  Port  Trinidad,  which  appears 
to  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  R.  speciosum. 

R..micruphi'/llum  II.  1$.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of 
4','OOft.,  with 'the  leaves  small  and  nearly  reniform,  and  the  peduncles  very  short  and  2-flowered. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  G  ft. 

§  ii.    Botrycarpum  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  disposed  in  racemes  ;  the  plants  having  the  prickles  of  the 
preceding  section  (Grossularia),  and  the  racemose  flowers  of  the  following 
section  (Ribcsia).  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.' 185.)  Plants  intermediate  between 
gooseberries  and  currants. 

•  13.  R.  ORIENT  A'LE  Poir.     The  Eastern  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 
Identification.    Poir.  EncycL  Suppl.,  2.  p.  856.  ;  Desf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  88. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  185. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Plant  rather  prickly.  Leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  somewhat  reni- 
formly  orbicular,  cut,  hairy ;  lobes  rather  deep,  obtuse.  Petioles  hairy. 
Racemes  erectish,  few-flowered.  Bracteas  longer  than  the  flowers.  Style 
bifid  at  the  apex.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  Fruit  like  those  of  the  cur- 
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r.,  10.  p.  7S6. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  185. 
lonyme.    ?Jt.  alplnum  Sievers  in  Pall.  Nord.  Beytr.,  7.  p.  315. 


rant.  (Don's  Anil.,  iii.  p.  185.)     A  native  of  Syria.  A  shrub,  growing  from 
4ft.  to  6  ft.  high  ;  flowering  in  April  and  May;  introduced  in  1824. 
a  14.  R.  SAXA'TILE  Pall.     The  rock  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 

Identification.  Pall.  Nov.  Act  Petr. 
Svnonume.  ?R.  alplnum  Sievers  in 
Engraving-  Led.  Fl.  Ross.  Alt.  III.  t.  239. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Prickles  scattered.  Leaves  roundish-cuneiform,  bluntly 
3-lobed.  Racemes  erect.  Bracteas  linear,  shorter  than  the  pedicels. 
Calyx  flat,  scabrous.  Sepals  small,  of  a  livid  green  colour.  Flowers 
small,  greenish  purple.  Petals  spathulate.  Berries  smooth,  globose,  bract- 
less,  dark  purple  when  mature,  full  of  edible  pulp,  rarely  so  large  as 
common  currants,  but  like  them.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  185.)  A  native  of 
Siberia.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  flowering  in  April 
and  May.  Introduced  in  1819. 
«  15.  R.  DIACA'NTHA  L.fil.  The  twin-prickled  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 

Identification.    Lin.  fil.  SuppV.p.  157.  ;  Berlandier  in  Mem 

Soc.  Phvs.  Gen.,  3  pars  2.  t.  2.  f.  8. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  479.  ; 

Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.     Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.  t.  2.  f.  8. ; 

Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  97.  ;  and  our  fig.  723. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stipular  prickles  twin.  Leaves 
with  a  disk  shorter  than  the  petiole,  and 
wedge-shaped,  perfectly  glabrous,  and  parted 
into  3  lobes  which  are  dentate.  Flowers 
upon  long  pedicels  in  long  upright  racemes. 
Bracteas  the  length  of  the  flowers.  Sepals 
rounded,  yellowish.  Petals  small,  roundish. 
Berry  ovate  or  globose,  red.  (Dec.  Prod., 
iii.  p.  179.)  A  native  of  rocky  places  in 
Dahuria  and  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1781 ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  This  is  a  very 
distinct  sort,  easily  known  by  its  cuneated 
leaves  and  yellowish  flowers.  In  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  collection  there  is  a  fastigiate- 
growing  variety. 

st  16.  R.  LACU'STRE  Poir.     The  lake-side  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 

Identification.    Poir.  Encycl.  Suppl.,  2.  p.  856. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  478. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  178. 
Synonymes.    ?  R.  oxyacanthoides  Michx.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  111. ;  R.  echm&tum  Douglas  MS. 
Engraving.    Our  fig.  724. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Infra-axillary  prickles  ma- 
nifold ;  the  stem  hispid  with  minute 
prickles.  Leaves  lobed  beyond  the  mid- 
dle; glabrous  beneath,  rather  pilose  above. 
Petioles  villous.  Peduncles  ?  upright, 
?  reflexed,  bearing  2 — 3  flowers  upon  his- 
pid pedicels.  Flowers  small,  yellowish 
green.  Germen  hispid.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii. 
p.  478.)  A  native  of  moist  places  in 
Canada  and  Virginia.  The  flowers  are 
those  of  the  currant,  and  the  prickly 
stems  those  of  the  gooseberry.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  black  currants, 
in  pendulous  racemes,  purplish  black, 
shining,  clothed  with  hairs,  and  unplea- 
sant to  the  taste.  Introduced  in  1812; 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  (Hook.  Fl. 
Bor.  Amer.}  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  adds  that  "  the  R.  echinatum  of  Mr. 
Douglas  does  not  differ  in  any  particular  from  R.  lacustre." 
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§  iii.  liibtisia  Dec.     Currants. 

Synonymies.    Rlbes  sp.  Lin.  and  others ;    Calob6trya,  Coreosma,  and  Ribis  Spach  ;    Groseilles  en 
Grappes,  or  Grosseiller  commun,  Fr. ;  Johannisbeere,  Ger. ;  Bessenboom,  Dutch. 

Sect.  Char.  Shrubs  unarmed.  Racemes,  for  the  most  part,  many-flowered. 
Leaves  plicate.  Calyx  campanulate  or  cylindrical.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  185.) 
Shrubs,  the  branches  of  which  are  without  prickles,  and  the  leaves  and 
fruit  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  currant  more  than  those  of  the  goose- 
berry. 

A.  Flowers  greenish,  or  greenish  yellow,  or  reddish  ;  and  Fruit,  in  a  wild 
State,  red. 

a  17.  R.  RUVBRUM  L.     The  common  red  Currant. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  290. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  481. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  187. ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 
Synonymes.    R.  vulg&re  N.  Du  Ham. ;    Grosseiller  commun,  Fr.  ;   gemeine  Johannisbeere,  Ger. ; 

Roode  Aallessen  Boom,  Dutch. 
Engravings.     Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,t.  74.;  FL  Dan.,  967. ;  Blackw.  Herb.,  t  285.;  Smith  Engl  Bot., 

1. 1289. ;  Krauss,  t.  48. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  cordate,  bluntly  3 — 5-lobed,  pubescent  beneath, 
when  young,  usually  rather  tomentose,  glabrous  above.  Racemes  drooping. 
Bracteas  ovate,  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Calyx  flatly  campanulate, 
spreading.  Sepals  obtuse.  Petals  obcordate.  Fruit  quite  glabrous.  Flowers 
yellowish.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  in 
woods ;  and  throughout  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie ;  found  in 
mountainous  woods,  especially  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
about  the  banks  of  rivers ;  undoubtedly  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees ;  in 
the  Isle  of  Isla,  and  in  Culross  woods,  Scotland.  A  shrub,  growing 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
Varieties.  De  Candolle  gives  the  following  forms  of  this  species  : — 

&  R.  r.    \  sylvestre  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  406. —  Leaves  and  berries  small. 

Lobes  of  leaves  short. 

a  R.  r.  2  hortense  Dec.,  1.  c. ;  R.  rubrum  Lois.  Nouv.  Diet.,  iii.  —  Leaves 
large,  sometimes  variegated.  Berries  sweeter  and  larger  than  in 
var.  1.  Cultivated  in  gardens. 

ft  R.  r.  3  cdrneum  Berl.  MSS.  ex  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  481.;  R.  rubrum 
domesticum  2  baccis  carneis  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  106.  —  Leaves  rather 
tomentose  beneath.  Sepals  red.  Cells  of  anthers  distant.  Berries 
pale  red. 

as  R.  r.  4  variegdtum  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  481.,  Wallr.,  1.  c.,  has  the  berries 
beautifully  variegated ;  or,  rather,  distinctly  striped  with  white  and 
red.  In  cultivation  in  Austria,  and  well  deserving  of  a  place  in 
every  collection,  from  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  its  fruit. 

*  R.  r.  5  album  Desf.  Cat.  Bot.,  p.  164.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  40.,  Wallr. 

Sched.,  p.  106.,  Berl.,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  15.  —  Berries  white. 

*  R.  r.  Qfoliis  luteo  variegdtis  Du  Ham.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 

yellow,  and  the  fruit  red. 

*  R.  r.  7  foliis  dlbo  variegdtis  Du  Ham.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 

white,  and  the  fruit  white. 

Description.  The  common  red  currant,  in  a  wild  state,  like  all  plants  the 
seeds  of  which  are  of  easy  dissemination  by  birds,  varies  exceedingly  in  habit 
and  magnitude,  according  to  the  soil,  elevation,  and  latitude  in  which  it 
happens  to  spring  up.  On  mountains,  among  rocks,  it  is  scarcely  a  foot  high, 
with  finely  cut  leaves;  and  is  known  by  botanists  under  the  name  of  R.  alpinum 
piimilum.  (See^g.726.  p.  979.)  In  more  favourable  situations,  it  forms  a  ligneous 
fastigiate  bush  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  under  the  form  of  R.  spicatum  (see  tfg.728.  in 
p.  980.)  ;  and,  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  becomes  a  spreading  bush,  with  vigorous 
shoots,  and  leaves  twice  the  size  of  those  it  produces  in  a  wild  state.  The 
common  red  currant  is  commonly  treated  by  botanists  as  a  distinct  species ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  R.  petrae^um,  R.  spicatum,  R.  alpinum, 
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R.  prostratum,  and  several  other  botanical  species,  indicated,  in  the  following 
pages,  by  an  R  in  parentheses,  between  the  generic  and  specific  names,  are 
essentially  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  from 
a  study  of  the  plants  in  the  very  excellent  collections  of  this  genus  which  are 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

Geography.  The  red  currant,  including  those  forms,  or  botanical  species, 
which  we  have  mentioned  above  as  likely  to  be  only  varieties  of  it,  is  a  native 
of  many  parts  of  Europe,  of  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  and  of  North 
America.  In  Britain,  R.  riibrum,  R.  alpinum,  and  R.  petr£evum  are  found  in 
woods  or  hedges,  in  various  situations,  where,  in  all  probability,  the  seeds 
have  been  carried  by  birds.  In  Ireland,  the  red  currant  is  also  found  wild  in 
various  places,  as  it  is  in  Sweden.  In  North  America,  it  is  found  as  far  north 
as  the  arctic  circle ;  and  it  is  frequent  in  Greece,  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and  Tar- 
tary ;  and,  according  to  Royle,  a  species  nearly  allied  to  R.  petraeNum  (which 
we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  the  red  currant)  is  found  in  situations 
from  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

History.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  red  currant,  any  more  than  that  they  were  with  the  gooseberry  j  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  currant  which  must  have  been  conspicuous  when 
ripe,  and  the  grateful  acid  taste  of  which  must  have  been  found  refreshing  in 
a  warm  climate,  could  escape  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
in  which  it  was  produced.  The  probability  is,  that  the  ancients  knew  this 
fruit,  though  modern  botanists  have  not  been  able  to  identify  it  among  the 
plants  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  In  France,  the  red  currant 
seems  to  have  attracted  notice  long  before  the  gooseberry,  and,  till  a  very 
late  period,  to  have  been  much  more  valued  than  that  fruit.  Both  seem  to 
have  been  first  improved  by  cultivation  in  Holland ;  whence  the  principal  va- 
rieties in  Europe  have  been  procured.  In  England,  the  currant  is  mentioned 
by  Gerard,  who  distinguishes  three  sorts,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  black, 
and  gives  their  French  and  German  names.  None  of  them,  he  says,  grow 
wild  with  us ;  but  they  are  to  be  found  growing  plentifully  in  many  gardens, 
especially  the  red  and  the  white.  Till  lately,  there  were  scarcely  any  varieties 
of  the  red  or  the  white  currant  to  be  found  in  gardens ;  but,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  a  great  many  new  sorts  have  been  raised 
from  seed ;  and  there  are  now  ten  excellent  kinds  in  British  gardens ;  the 
best  of  which  are,  Wilmot's  red,  the  Dutch  white,  and  the  large  champagne. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  currant  consist 
in  its  allaying  thirst,  and  lessening  an  increased  secretion  of  the  bilej 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  first  of  these  properties,  it  is  frequently  given 
in  fevers.  The  juice  makes  a  pleasant  acid  in  punch;  and,  mixed 
with  water,  forms  a  common  and  very  agreeable  beverage,  under  the  name  of 
eau  de  grosseilles,  in  Paris.  Sirop  de  grosseilles  is  another  well-known 
French  preparation  of  this  fruit ;  and,  in  England,  currant  jelly  is  equally 
well  known.  Currants  are  employed  for  culinary  purposes  in  tarts  and  pud- 
dings ;  but  they  are  usually  mixed  with  other  fruits,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
used  in  an  unripe  state.  When  ripe,  they  make  an  excellent  wine,  which  is 
a  great  favourite  in  farm-houses,  and  with  most  persons  who  reside  in  the 
country,  and  like  sweet  home-made  wines.  The  best  varieties  are  brought  to 
the  dessert,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  some.  The  season  when  the  fruit 
ripe  is  about  the  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July;  and,  by  having  plants 
trained  on  the  north  face  of  a  wall,  or  by  covering  the  trees  or  espaliers 
growing  as  bushes  in  the  open  garden  with  matting,  they  may  be  kept  fit  for 
the  table  till  Christmas. 

The  Propagation,  Culture,  Sfc.,  of  the  currant,  for  its  fruit,  will  be  found 
given  at  length  in  our  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  and  in  our  Suburban  Gar- 
ffcner.  As  an  ornamental  shrub,  the  common  routine  of  culture  prescribed  for 
the  genus  may  be  followed. 
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ik  18.  R.  (R.)  ALPI'NUM  L.     The  alpine  red  Currant. 

Identification.     Lin.   Sp.,   291.  ;    Bcrlandier  in   Mt'm.  Soc. 

Phys.  (Sen., 3.  pars  2  ;  Dec.  Prod., .;,  p.  480.  ;  Don's  Mill. 

3.  p.  186. 
Engravings.     Mem.  Soc.   Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pars  2.   t.  2.  f.  9.  ; 

Jacq.  Austr.,  1.  t.47.;    Schmidt   Bauni.,  t.  <Jd  ;  and  our 
fig- 125. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  3 — 5  lobes,  ob- 
tusi1,  hairy  above,  shining  beneath.  Racemes 
grouped.  Bracteas  lanceolate,  inflated,  spa- 
ringly glandulose,  mostly  larger  than  the 
flowers.  Petals  minute,  as  if  in  abortion. 
Anthers  more  or  less  sessile.  Styles  con- 
nate. Berries  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480.) 
A  native  of  the  alps  of  Europe  and  Siberia; 
and  found,  in  Britain,  in  woods,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

Varieties.    Berlandier  has  described  two  forms  of  the  species,  and  Dr.  Lindley 
has  added  a  proper  variety. 

*  R.  (r.)  a.    1   sterile  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  108.,  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480. ;  7?. 

dioicum  Mccnch  Met*.  —  Flowers  many  in  a  raceme,  and  densely 

disposed,  flat,   destitute  of  a  germen,   soon   falling  off.     Anthers 

almost  sessile,  acute,  bearing  pollen.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p  480  ) 
a  R.  (r.)«.  2  baccifcrum  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  108.,  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480. 

—  Flowers  few  in  a  raceme,  rather  salver-shaped.      Anthers  upon 

obvious  filaments,  ?  imper- 
fect.    Style  bifid  to  a  small 

extent.      Germen  obvious. 

(Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480.) 
-**  R.  (r.)  a.  3  pumilum  Lindl.  in 

Hort.  Trans.,  vii.   p.  244. ; 

and  our^g.  726.  —  In  every 

respect    the   same   as   the 

species,  but  not  one  third 

of  the  size,  never  exceeding 

2  ft.  in  height,  even  when 

cultivated  in  gardens.    The 

leaves  are  deeply  cut,  the 

flowers  small,  and  the  fruit  seldom  produced, 
a  R.  (r.)  a.  4  foliis  variegdtis  Hort.  has  variegated  leaves.     There  is  a 

plant  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

a  19.  R.  (R.)  PETR^UM  Wulf.     The  rock  red  Currant. 

Identification.    Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Misc.,  2.  p.  36.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  187 


Synonymes.    R.  alplnum  Dclarb. 
mallow-leaved  Currant. 


3.  p.  1 
uvergn.,  p.   166.;   the  woolly-leaved  Currant,    the  red  Marsh- 


Engravings.     Engl.  Bot,  t  705.  ;  Berl.,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  14.  ;  Jacq.  Icon.,  L  t.  49.  ;  and  our  fig.  727. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  acuminated,  3  —  5- 
lobed,  rather  cordate,  deeply  serrated,  on 
long  petioles,  pilose  above.  Racemes 
erect,  crowded,  rather  pubescent.  Brac- 
teas shorter  than  the  pedicel.  Sepals  ob-  i- 
tuse.  Petals  obcordate,  small,  white.  Ber-  ' 
ries  large,  deep  red,  with  an  acid  taste. 
Fruiting  racemes  pendulous.  (Doit's  Mill., 
iii.  187.)  Native  of  the  alps  of  Carinthia, 
Savoy,  and  on  almost  all  the  mountains  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  England,  it 
is  found  near  Eggleston  and  Conscliffe,  in 
the  county  of  Durham  ;  and  in  Scotswood 
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Dean,  Northumberland.     A  shrub,  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  flowering 
in  May. 

stt  20.  JR.  (R.)  SPICAVTUM  Robs.     The  spiked-cowered  red,  or  Tree,  Currant. 

Identification.    Robs,  in  Lin.  Trans.,  3.  p.  240.  t.  21. ;  Smith  Erigl.  Bot,  t.  1290.  ;  Bert.,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  16. ; 

Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  187. 
Synonyme.    The  Tree  Currant. 
Engravings.    Lin.  Trans.,  3.  p.  240.  t.  21. ;  Engl.  Bot,  t  1290. ;  Berl.,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  16. ;  and  our  fig.  728. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  roundish- 
cordate,  3 — 5-lobed,  covered  with 
soft  hairs  above,  and  with  tomen- 
tum  beneath.  Racemes  erect. 
Flowers  more  or  less  pedicellate. 
Bracteas  obtuse,  tomentose,  much 
shorter  than  the  pedicels,  Sepals 
roundish-cuneated.  Petals  oblong. 
Styles  bifid.  Berries  glabrous,  glo- 
bose, and  in  colour  and  taste  re- 
sembling those  of  R.  rubrum.  The 
tree  currant  affords  a  fruit  rather 
smaller,  and  more  acrid,  than  the 
common  red  currant ;  but  by  cross- 
ing and  cultivation  it  might,no  doubt, 
be  greatly  improved  ;  and,  from  its  comparatively  tree-like  habits,  might  be 
a  more  convenient  fruit  shrub  in  respect  to  the  crops  around  it.  (Don's 
Mill.y'm.  p.  187.)  Native  of  the  north  of  England,  in  woods  near  Rich- 
mond in  Yorkshire,  and  between  Piersbridge  and  Gainford  in  Durham.  A 
shrub,  varying  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
May. 

»  21.  R.  (R.)  CARPA'THICUM  Kit.     The  Carpathian  red  Currant. 

Identification.  Kit.  in  Schultes  (Estr.  Fl.,  2.  ed.  1.  p.  432. ;  et  Roera.  et  Schultes  Syst.,5.  p.  498. ;  Don'* 

Mill.,  3.  p.  187. 
Synonyme.    R.  acerrimum  Rachel  ex  Rcem.  et  Schultes,  1.  c. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  5-lobed,  cordate.  Racemes  pendulous, 
and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  pubescent.  Petals,  flattish,  smaller  than  the 
calyx.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Perhaps  only 'a  variety  of  R.  rubrum. 
Native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  A  shrub,  growing  4ft.  high. 

»  22.  R.  (R.)  MULTIFLOVRUIH  Kit.      The  many-flowered  red  Currant. 

Identification.    Kit.  in  Rcem.  et  Schultes  Sy   .,  5.  p. 493.,  but  not  of  H.  B.  et  Kunth ;  Sims  Bot. 

Mag.,  2368. ;  Berl.,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  11. ;  Don's 

Mi».,  3.  p.  187. 
Synonyme.    R.  spicatum  Schultes  (Estr.  Fl.t 

ed.l.p.433.  „£$?   ;•••-  \ 

Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2368. ;  Berl.,  L  «fc_      W&A 

c.,  t  2.  f.  11. ;  and  our  fig.  729. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  5-lobed, 
cordate,  tomentose  beneath. 
Racemes  very  long,  pendulous, 
drooping.  Bracteas  shorter 
than  the  flowers.  Petioles 
length  of  leaves.  Petals  wedge- 
shaped.  Styles  bifid,  and  some- 
times distinctly  trifid.  (Don's 
Mill.y  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of 
Croatia.  Introduced  in  1822. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. ;  flowering 
in  April  and  May.  The  long  racemes  of  flowers,  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
shoots,  the  large  leaves,  and  the  luxuriant  habit  of  the  plant,  altogether  render 
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this  a  very  ornamental  sort.  From  the  luxuriance  of  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
and  of  the  plant  generally,  fruit  is  seldom  produced  ;  and,  when  it  appears, 
it  is  generally  of  small  size.  On  account  of  the  gracefulness  of  the  long 
drooping  racemes  of  flowers,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections. 

Jt  23.  R.  (R.)  PROCU'MBENS  Pall.     The  procumbent  red  Currant. 

Identification.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  2.  p.  35.  t.  65. ;    Ait.  Horr.  Kew.,  2.  p.  41.  j 

Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  186. 

Synonyme.     R.  polycarpon  Gmcl.  Syst.  Veg.,  p.  419. 
Engravings.     Pall.  Fl.  Iloss.,  2.  p.  35.  t.  65.  ;  and  our  fig.  730. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  bluntly  lobed;  lobes  serrated, 
lateral  ones  a  little  cut.  Racemes  erect.  Peduncles 
long,  setaceous.  Segments  of  the  limb  of  the  flower 
pubescent,  acute,  of  a  purplish  colour.  Anthers  hardly 
rising  from  the  calyx.  Flowers  flattish.  Berries  very 
grateful  to  the  taste,  rufescent  when  ripe.  (Don's  Mill., 
i\\.  p.  186.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  in  moist  shady  places. 
A  procumbent  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Intro- 
duced in  1804-.  The  plant  to  which  this  name  is  at- 
tached in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  is  the 
R.  prostratum  described  below,  which  in, luces  us  to 
think  that  the  two  alleged  species  may  possibly  be  the 
same  thing. 

jt  24-.  R.  (R.)  PROSTRAVTUM  Lin.      The  prostrate  red  Currant. 

Identification.    L'Hdrit/Stirp.,  1.  p.  3.  t.  2. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  186. 
Synonyme.      R.  glanduldsum  Ait.  Jlort.  Kew.,   ed.  1.  p.  279.,  Richards 

in  Frankl.  First  Journ.,  ed.  2.  p.  9.,  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  95. 
Engravings.    L'Herit.  Stirp.,  1.  p.  3.  t.  2.  j  fieri.,  1.  c.,  t  2.  £  12.;  Schmidt, 

Baum.,  t  95. ;  and  our.^.  731. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  deeply  cordate,  5 — 7-lobed, 
glabrous.  Lobes  acutely  cut,  doubly  serrate,  naked 
on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  erect,  loose,  slender. 
Bracteas  small,  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  pe- 
dicels, which  are  beset  with  glandular  bristles.  Calyx 
rotate.  Germens  and  berries  beset  with  glandular 
bristles.  Berries  large  and  reddish.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  186.)  This  is  a  very  distinct  sort;  a  native  of 
Newfoundland,  throughout  Canada,  and  in  the  woods 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  prostrate  shrub,  flow- 
ering in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812. 

Variety. 

-*  R.  (r.)  p.  2  laxiflorum;  R.  affi'ne  Dougl.  MSS.;  R.  laxiflorum  Pursh 
Fl.  Amei'.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  731.  —  Racemes  pubescent.  Pedicels  divaricate. 
A  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

a  25.  R.  (R.)  RESINOVSUM  Pursh.     The  resinous  red  Currant. 

Identification.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  163.  ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  186. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  1 1583. ;  Berl.,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  10.  ;  and  our  fig.  731. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  All  herbaceous  parts  of  the  shrub  bear  hairs  732 
tipped  with  resinous  glands.  Leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  roundish. 
Racemes  erect.  Calyx  flattish.  Petals  bluntly  rhomboid. 
Bracteas  linear,  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow.  ?  Berry  hairy  and  red.  Perhaps  the  flowers  are 
dioecious.  Very  like  R.  alpinum.  (Don's  Mill,,  iii.  p.  186.) 
A  native  of  North  America,  on  the  mountains.  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.;  flowering  in  April 
and  May.  Introduced  in  1800. 

jc  26.  R.  (R.)  TRI'FIDUM  Mlchx.     The  trifid-calyj-ed  red  Currant. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  110. ;   Don's  Mill.,  3.  p  186 
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Xjicc.  Char.,  $r.  Leaves  smooth,  moderately  lobed.  Racemes  loosely  many- 
flowered,  pubescent.  Flowers  small.  Calycine  segments  rather  trifid. 
Berries  hairy,  red.  Lobes  of  leaves  acutish.  Racemes  weak,  nearly  like 
those  of  It.  rubrum,  but  the  flowers  smaller.  Petals  purplish,  spathulate, 
rounded  at  the  apex.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  186.)  Perhaps  this  is  the  same-  as 
R.  prostratum.  A  native  of  North  America,  near  Quebec,  and  at  Hudson's 
Bay.  A  prostrate  shrub  j  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introduced 
in  1823. 

at  27.  R.  (R.)  ALBINE'RVUM  Michx.     The  white-nerved-leaved  red  Currant. 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  110.  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  187. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  short,  petiolate,  deeply  and  acutely  lobed,  smoothish, 
with  whitish  nerves.  Racemes  recurved.  Flowers  small.  Berries  red, 
glabrous.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Canada  and  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  shrub,  4  ft.  high,  flowering  in 
April  and  May. 

ffi  28.  R.  RIVGENS  Michx.     The  stiff-racemed  red  Currant. 

Identification.  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  110.  ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  136. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3. 
p.  187. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath, 
wrinkled  reticulately ;  lobes  and  teeth  acute.  Racemes  rather  loose, 
many-flowered;  when  bearing  the  fruit,  stiffish  and  erect.  Berries  red, 
hispid.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Canada  and  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in 
April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812. 

«  29.  R.  PUNCTAVTUM  Ruiz  et  Pav.      The  dotted- leaved  red  Currant. 

Identification.     Ruiz  et.  Pav.  Fl.  Per.,  2.  p.  12.  t.  233.  f.  a.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  187. 

Engravings.    Berl.  in  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.,  3  pt.  2.  t.  2.  f.  19. ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1278. ;  and  our 

Miss- 
Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  3-lobed,  serrated,  Jj^  733 
beset  with  resinous  glands  beneath,  as  are  ipSjkl 
also  the  bracteas.  Racemes  longer  than 
the  leaves,  either  drooping  or  erect.  Brae-  <5^lP*L>  Ws^ 
teas  cuneate-oblong,  obtuse,  at  length  re- 
flexed.  Calyx  campanulate,  yellowish.  Ber- 
ries oblong,  hairy,  red,  and  dotted.  Petals  rC^-i 
small,  yellow.  (Don's  Mill,,ni.  p.  187.)  Na-  GJfJYM 
tive  of  Chili,  on  hills.  Introduced  in  1826. 
A  shrub,  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  The  leaves 
are  shining,  and  of  a  yellowish  green ;  and  its  short  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  throws  up 
suckers  from  the  roots  ;  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  it  from  almost 
every  other  species  of  the  genus  in  British  gardens.  There  is  a  plant  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  against  a  south  wall,  which 
blossoms  freely  every  year,  and  appears  quite  hardy,  but  has  not  yet 
ripened  fruit.  The  leaves,  when  rubbed,  have  an  agreeable  odour. 

a  30  R.  (P.)  GLANDULONSUM  Ruiz  et  Pav.     The  g\and\\\ar-ca/yxed  red 

Currant. 

Identification.     Ruiz  et  Pav.  Fl.  Per.,  t.  233.,  but  not  of  Ait.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  189. 
Engravings.    Ruizet  Pav.  Fl.  Per.,  t  233.  f.  6.  ;  Berl.  in  Mem.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pi.  2.  t.  2.  f.  20. 

Spec.  Ckar.y  Sfc.  Leaves  cordate,  bluntly  3-lobed,  doubly  serrated,  rugged. 
Racemes  short.  Calyx  glandular,  pubescent.  A  native  of  Chili,  on 
wooded  hills.  (Don's  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  189.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
high  ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Evidently  a 
variety  of  the  preceding  species. 
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a.  Sjx-ricn    or  yarietics    of   Hibcs  belonging  to  the  Subdivision  A  of  the  Section 
Kibc-sia,  winch  arc  no/  i/ct  introduced. 

R.friigrans  Pall.  (Xor.  Act.  Pet.,  ,~>.  \>.  i77.  t.  9.)  has  the  leaves  glabrous,  on  long  petioles  ;  and  the 
flowers  cainpamilate,  white-,  and  sweet-scented.  The  berries  are  ret!,  and  of  a  very  sweet  taste;  and 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  exudes,  in  numerous  little  yellow  drops,  a  very  fragrant  bal- 
samie  resin,  having  a  strong  smell  of  the  black  currant. 

K.  )u-tf)-6h-ii-liinn  Meyer  in  Led.  Fl.  Ross.  Alt  111.,  t.  235.,  Fl.  Alt,  1.  p.  270.,  has  the  stem  erect- 
ish,  the  leaves  pubescent,  nearly  orbicular,  3-Iohed  ;  and  the  racemes  and  flowers  erect.  The  calyx  is 
of  a  livid  purple  colour,  the  petals  purple,  and  the  fruit  like  those  of  E.  rubrtim,  but  orange-coloured. 
It  is  a  native  of  Altaia,  on  rocks  at  the  foot,  of  the  mountains  towards  the  river  Kurtschum. 

R.  brticti'tmiitn  Dougi.  J)on's  Mill.,  .'>.  p.  ISii '  has  the  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  nearly  as  large 
as  those  of  the  JYer  l'seudo-/Jlatanus.  The  flowers  are  of  a  purplish  yellow,  and  the  fruit  about  the 
size  of  that  of  li.  rrtbrum.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Columbia  with  the  ocean,  whence  specimens  were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Douglas,  from  which  a 
description  is  given  in  Hooker's  Flora  Rorcaiix  Americana. 

I!  tnbiji;>niin  Meyer  is  a  native  of  California,  with  cordate  leaves,  and  spicate,  terminal,  drooping 
racemes  ;  the  flowers  having  tubular  calyxes,  exceeding  the  bracteas. 

H.  tubnlbsiim  Eschscholtz  is  a  native  of  North  California,  with  hoary,  rigid,  dark  purple  branches, 
cordate  3-lobed  leaves,  and  pale  brown  petals.  It  is  considered  as  nearly  allied  to  R.  albinervium, 
anil  also  to  R.  sangufneum. 

K.  macrubotri/s  Ruiz  et  Pav.  Fl.  Per.,  3.  p.  12.  t.  202.,  Berl.  in  Mem.  Phys.  Gen.,  3.  pi.  2.  t.  2. 
f.  17.,  has  cordate  leaves,  and  very  long  pendulous  racemes,  rufescent  calyxes,  and  greenish  hairy 
berries.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  on  the  Andes,  in  groves. 

R.  albiflorum  Ruiz  et  Pav.  Fl.  Per.,  3.  p.  12.  t.  132.  f.  6.,  Berl.,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  18.,  is  a  native  of  Peru, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  species. 

R.  cilitiium  Willd.,  R.  jorullense  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  has  5-lobed  leaves,  deeply  cordate,  and  is  also 
nearly  allied  to  R.  macrobotrys.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  on  the  burning  Mount  Jorullo,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1500  feet. 

R.  Itirtum  Thunb.  et  Bonpl.,  R.  frigidum  H.  R.  ct  Kunth,  Berl.,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  13.,  has  ovate-cordate 
3-lobed  leaves,  flesh-coloured  flowers,  and  hispid  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  in  cold 
places,  on  Mount  Antisana,  at  an  elevation  of  300  ft. 

R.  campanuliitum  Thunb.  et  Bonpl.,  R.  afflne  //.  B.  et  Kunth,  has  5-lobed,  crenated,  cordate 
leaves,  and  campanulate  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  near  Moran,  at  an  elevation  of 
3900ft. 

R.  Kimtfm  Berl.  ;  R.  multifliVum  H.  B.  ct  Kunth,  but  not  of  Kit. ;  is  a  native  of  Mexico;  and  is 
generally  found  with  R.  campanulatum,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

R.  Takare  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  208.,  has  cordate,  3-lobed,  acuminated  leaves,  as  large  as  those 
of  the  common  sycamore  :  but  the  flowers  have  not  been  observed. 

R.  acuminatum  Wall.,  Royle  Illust,  p.  225.,  has  glabrous  branches,  leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  and  berries 
about  the  size  of  red  currants.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal  on  Sirmore  and  Emodi,  at  elevations  of 
from  8000ft.  to  10,000  ft.,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 

R.  villdsum  Wall,  has  pubescent  branches,  and  nearly  orbicular  leaves,  with  erect  few-flowered 
racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  in  Sirinegur. 

B.  Flowers  greenish  yellow,  sometimes  with  the  Tips  of  the  Sepals  and  Petals 

red.     Fruit  black. 
a  31.  R.  NINGRUM  L.     The  black  Currant. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.  291. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  190. 

Synonymes.  R.  olidum  Mcench  Met h.,  683. ;  Capis  and  Poivrier,  Fr. :  schwartze  Johannisbeere.  Ger 
Engravings.     Berl.,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  21. ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  t.  75.  ;  Fl.  Dan.,  556. ;  Blackw.  Herb    285  • 
Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1291. ;  and  our  fig.  734. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  dotted  from  glands  beneath,  3  —  5-lobed.  Racemes 
loose.  Bracteas  minute,  subulate  or  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  pe- 
dicels. Petals  oblong.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  reflexed  segments.  Flowers 
\\  liitish,  or  yellowish  green.  Calyx  often  of  a  rich  brownish  red  colour, 


or  pink.  Stamens  sometimes  more  than  5,  in  which  case  there  are  fewer 
petals  ;  so  that  when  there  are  10  stamens  there  are  no  petals.  This 
change  of  petals  into  stamens  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  process  by  which 
single  flowers  become  double;  and  it  is  the  only  fact  of  the  kind  which  has 
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hitherto  been  observed.  Stigmas  bifid.  Berries  globose,  black,  glandular. 
The  black  currant  is  a  shrub  with  smoothish  branches,  strong-smelling 
leaves,  with  a  solitary  1-flowered  pedicel  at  the  base  of  each  raceme.  The 
flowers  appear  in  April,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  and  July ;  and,  when 
ripe,  changes  from  a  green  to  black  or  a  rich  dark  purple.  (Don's  Mi/I., 
adapted,  iii.  p.  1 90.)  A  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  April. 

Varieties.    In  a  wild  state,  there  are  scarcely  any  varieties  of  what  by  botanists 
is  considered  to  be  R.  nigrum;  but  the  botanical  species,  7?.  triste  Pall., 
R.  altaicum  Pall.,  and  some  others,  we  consider  to  be  nothing  more  than 
seminal  varieties  of  the  black  currant  in  a  wild  state.     The  black  currant  is 
indigenous  in  the  woods  of  Russia,  as  far  north  as   St.  Petersburg ;  and 
we  are  informed  by  a  correspondent  there,  on  whom  we  can  rely,  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  plants  having  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  green  or 
yellow,  and  sometimes  even  white.     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
alleged  hybrid  with  yellow  fruit,  mentioned  below,  of  which  we  have  pos- 
sessed a  plant  since  1827,  may  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  these  varieties. 
a  R.  n.  2  bdcca  Jldvidd  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  10.  p.  171.,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  the  black  and  white  currants,  and  to  have  been  ori- 
ginated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  previously  to  1827.     The 
fruit  is  of  a  dingy  greenish  yellow ;  but  the  plant  has  the  habit  and 
general  appearance  of  R.  nigrum . 

&  R.  n.  3  bdcca  v'tridd  Hort.  has  the  fruit  green  when  ripe.  This  variety 
is  common  in  Russia  in  a  wild  state;  and  plants  of  it  are  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

*  R.  n.  4ffdliis  variegdtis  Vilmorin  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  streaks 
of  yellow.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  Dennis's  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea. 

Garden  Varieties.  Six  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Fruit  Catalogue  of  1831,  the  best  of  which  are  the  black  Naples  and 
the  large  black.  The  fruit  of  the  former  variety  is  very  large  and  handsome, 
more  especially  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  in  a  situation 
rather  shady  and  moist. 

Description.  The  black  currant,  in  a  wild  state,  forms  a  lower  and  more  di- 
vergent bush  than  the  red  currant.  The  wood  is  smooth  and  soft,  and  the  buds 
large ;  the  leaves  are  large,  soft,  glandular,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches  and 
buds,  have  a  strong  savin-like  scent  when  rubbed.  The  flowers  are  green  or 
yellowish,  often  with  the  tips  of  the  sepals  red  ;  and  the  fruit,  in  a  wild  state, 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  red  currant.  It  is  a  vigorous  free-growing 
shrub,  but  not  of  long  duration. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  The  black  currant  appears  to  have  the  same 
geographical  range  as  the  red ;  but  it  is  much  more  abundant  than  that  spe- 
cies in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  less  so  in  the  south.  In  Britain,  it  is  not 
unfrequent  in  woods  and  hedges,  in  some  districts ;  but  it  is  probably  not 
truly  indigenous  any  where.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  north  of 
Russia,  where  its  fruit  is  much  sought  after  by  bears.  It  is  found  in  Siberia, 
and  on  Caucasus,  and  is  abundant  in  Sweden.  There  appear  to  be  species  of 
Rlbes  with  black  fruit  in  India  and  South  America,  which  are  probably 
varieties  of  R.  nigrum,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  black  currant  of  those 
countries.  When  the  black  currant  was  first  cultivated  in  gardens  is  un- 
certain ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
which  it  probably  was  not,  on  account  of  the  plant  being  comparatively  un- 
common in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerard,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  having  flowers  of  a  purplish  green  colour,  succeeded  by  fruit 
as  big  again  as  the  ordinary  red  currant,  but  "  of  a  stinking  and  somewhat 
loathing  savour."  The  black  currant  is  not  mentioned  by  the  earliest  French 
horticultural  writers ;  but  in  Du  Hamel's  Arbrcs  Fruitier*  it  is  enumerated 
among  other  fruit  shrubs,  though  it  is  described  more  as  a  medicinal  plant 
than  as  a  table  fruit.  Its  fruit,  Du  Hamel  says,  passes  for  being  stomachic, 
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diuretic,  cordial,  and  tonic ;  and  a  ratafia  is  made  from  it  that  promotes  di- 
gestion. The  flavour  and  taste  of  the  fruit  being  disagreeable  to  many,  it 
is  still  but  partially  cultivated  in  British  gardens,  more  especially  in  England. 
In  Scotland  it  is  held  in  more  esteem,  on  account  of  the  jelly  that  is  made  from 
it  being  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  for  sore  throats. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  entire  plant,  especially 
in  a  wild  state,  are  considered  powerfully  diuretic ;  in  Siberia  the  leaves  form 
a  principal  ingredient  in  the  drink  known  as  quass ;  and  the  berries  being 
fermented  with  honey,  a  powerful  spirit  is  distilled  from  them.  The  leaves, 
when  young,  are  put  into  spirits,  so  as  to  give  the  liquor  a  brownish  tinge  like 
that  of  brandy.  An  infusion  of  the  young  roots  is  given  to  cattle,  in  Russia, 
as  a  febrifuge.  The  leaves,  in  a  dried  state,  smell  like  green  tea ;  and  a  very 
small  portion  of  them  will  communicate  that  flavour  so  effectually  to  black 
tea,  as  completely  to  deceive  the  taste.  In  the  north  of  Russia,  the  berries 
of  both  the  black  and  the  green  varieties  are  gathered  from  the  woods  in  large 
quantities,  dried  in  ovens,  or  in  the  sun,  and  laid  up  for  being  used  in  winter, 
either  medicinally  for  the  quinsy,  and  other  diseases  of  the  throat,  or  for 
making  tarts.  The  fruit,  whether  fresh  or  dried,  is  also  used  in  Sweden,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  a  remedy  for  sore  throats.  In  England, 
the  principal  use  of  the  fruit  is  for  making  a  jam,  or  rob,  which,  like  the  jelly 
made  in  Scotland,  is  considered  excellent  for  sore  throats  j  but  the  fruit  is 
seldom  used  either  in  tarts  or  puddings,  or  for  making  wine.  In  Scotland, 
the  jelly  is  considered  to  add  an  excellent  flavour  to  whisky  and  water. 
The  treatment  of  the  black  currant,  as  a  fruit  tree,  will  be  found  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia  of  Gardening,  and  in  the  Suburban  Gardener. 

»  32.  R.  (N.)  TRI'STE  Pall.     The  sad-coloured,  or  dark-blossomed,  black 

Currant. 

Identification.    Pall.  Nov.  Act.  Pet,  10.  p.  378. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  189. 
Synonyme.     R.  alt^icum  Lodd.  Cat. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  5-lobed.  Branches  simple,  twiggy,  bearing  leaves 
and  racemes  of  flowers  at  the  apex.  Racemes  pendulous,  both  when  in 
flower  and  in  fruit.  Corollas  flattish,  of  a  dull  brownish-red  on  the  outside, 
and  yellowish  inside.  Petals  revolute.  Berries  small,  black,  insipid.  Root 
creeping.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  189.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  on  the  Mongol 
Mountains ;  growing  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
Introduced  in  1820  ;  and  obviously  only  a  variety  of  the  common  black 
currant. 

a  33.  R.  (N.)  FLO'RIDUM  UHerit.     The  flowery  black  Currant. 

Identification.    L'H<*rit.  Stirp.,  1.  p.  4.  ;  Don's  Mill,  a  p.  190. 

Synonymes.     R.  nigrum,  2.   Lin.  Sp.,  291.  ;  R.  pennsylvftnicum    Lam.  Diet.,  3.  p.  49. ;  R.  recur- 

v&tum  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  109.,  according  to  Torrey  :  Ribesium  n"igrum,  &c.,  Dill.  Elth  . 

2.  t.  244.  f.  315. 

Engravings.  Dill.  Elth.,  2.  t.  244.  f.  315. ;  Berl.,  1.  c.,  t.  2.  f.  22. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t  92. :  and  our 
fig.  735. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Leaves  full  of  resinous  glands, 

3  or  5-lobed,  cordate,  doubly  serrated.  Ra-  735 
cemes  pendulous,  pubescent.  Bracteas  linear, 
longer  than  the  pedicels.  Calyx  tubularly 
campanulate,  glabrous:  with  the  segments 
obtuse,  and  at  length  reflexed.  Germens  and 
black  berries  oval-globose,  glabrous.  This  is 
in  many  respects  nearly  allied  to  R.  nigrum ; 
but  its  more  copious  and  denser  flowers,  and 
especially  their  long  bracteas,  and  more  tubular 
calyxes,  will  always  distinguish  it :  the  solitary 
pedicel,  too,  at  the  base  of  the  flowers,  is 
wanting  in  this  species.  Petals  oblong,  rather 
erose  at  the  apex;  greenish  yellow.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  1 90.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
Introduced  in  1729.  We  admit  the  distinct- 
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ness  of  this  sort;  but,  judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  well  as  from  a  very 
beautiful  figure  in  Schmidt's  Baumzucht,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
variety,  or  race,  of  the  black  currant ;  but  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  we 
have  treated  it  as  a  species,  in  order  to  leave  the  reader  free  to  form  his 
own  judgment  on  the  subject.  We  have  only  indicated  our  opinion  by 
putting  the  letter  n  in  parentheses,  between  the  generic  and  specific  names. 

Varieties. 
s»  R.  (n.)f.  2  grandiflorum  Hort.  has  the  flowers  and  racemes  larger  than 

those  of  the  species. 
sfe  R.  (w.)/.  3  parviflorum  Hort.  has  the  flowers  smaller,  and  the  racemes 

shorter. 

»  34.  R.  (N.)  INE'BRIANS  Lindl.     The  intoxicating  black  Currant. 

Identification.    Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1471. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  190. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1471. ;  and  our  Jig.  736. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  roundish, 
deeply  3— 5-lobed,  and  deeply 
toothed,  truncate  at  the  base, 
glandular  on  both  surfaces.  Pe- 
tioles pubescent.  Peduncles  3 
— 5-flowered,  pendulous.  Flow- 
ers aggregate.  Calyx  tubular, 
glandular,  with  the  segments  re- 
curved. Calyx  greenish  white, 
with  the  tube  4  lines  long. 
Leaves  smelling  like  those  of  R. 
fl6ridum.  The  species  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Floy  of  New 
York,  under  the  name  of  the 
intoxicating  currant,  but  with- 
out any  other  account  of  its 
properties.  The  berries  pro- 
bably possess  some  narcotic  quality.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  190.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  flowering  in 
April.  Introduced  in  1827. 

ft  35.  R.  CEVREUM  Dougl.     The  waxy-leaved  black  Currant. 

Identification.     Dougl.  in  Hort  Trans.,  7.  p.  512. ;  Bot. 

Reg.,  1263. ;   Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  234. ;    Donte 

Mill.,  3.  p.  190. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1263. ;  and  our  fig.  737. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  small,  cordate, 
lobed,  serrated,  clothed  with  glandular  pu- 
bescence, glabrous,  glaucous,  full  of  white 
glands  above.  Racemes  pendulous,  rather 
capitate.  Bracteas  ovate,  adpressed  to 
the  germens,  which  are  glabrous.  Flowers 
nearly  sessile,  cylindrical,  rather  angular. 
Calycine  segments  small,  reflexed.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  190.)  In  its  small  foliage,  and 
few-flowered  racemes,  this  species  resem- 
bles the  gooseberry  tribe;  but  it  has  not 
thorns.  The  flowers  are  rather  large  and 
white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  and  are 
rather  downy.  White  waxy  dots  like  scales 
cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf;  whence 
the  specific  name.  A  native  of  North-west  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia,  and  its  southern  tributary  streams,  from  the  Great  Falls  to  the 
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Rocky  Mountains,  in  gravelly  or  sandy  soils.    A  shrub,  growing  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  April.     Introduced  in  1827. 

at  36.  R.  VISCOSI'SSIMUM  Pursh.     The  very  clammy  black  Currant. 

Identification.     Pursh  FL   Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  153.;  Dougl.  in  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.,  7.  p.  511.  ;   Dun's 

Mill.,  3.  p.  191. 

Si/Himy»u:     Coreusma  viscosissima  Spach  Ann,  des  Scicn.  Nat.,  1835. 
Engrtuing.     Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  234.  t.  74. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$<:  Leaves  cordate,  obtuse,  3 — 5-lobed,  deeply  crenated.  Viscid 
and  glandular  pubescence.  Glands  on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  erect,  co- 
rymbose. Bracteas  linear-obovate,  rather 
shorter  than  the  pedicels,  which  are  clothed 
with  glandular  hairs.  Calyx  tubularly  cam- 
panulate, with  erectly  spreading  obtuse  seg- 
ments. Germens  and  fruit  ovate-oblong,  clothed 
with  viscid  hairs.  Berries  oblong-ovate,  black. 
Flowers  large  and  white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  191.)  A  native  of  North  America,  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  dry  plains,  in  par- 
tially shaded  places  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Columbia;  also  on  the  summits  of  the  hills 
near  the  Spokan  and  Kettle  Falls,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  8000  ft.  above  the  sea.  (Dougl.  in  738 
Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.'}  A  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  from  4ft.  to  8ft.; 
producing  its  flowers  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1826.  "  A  very  fine 
and  remarkable  species."  (Hook.}  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep :  the 
only  plants  we  know  of  it,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Cree,  the  author  of  Hortus  Addlestonensis,  at  Addlestone, 
near  Chertsey,  in  Surrey. 

«  37.  R.  HUDSONIA^NUM  Richardson.     The  Hudson's  Bay  black  Currant. 

Identification.     Richards  in  Frankl.  First  Journ.,  ed.  2.  append,  p.  6. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  190. 
Synonyme.     R.  petiolaTe  Dougl.  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  514. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  3-lobed,  quite  glabrous  above, 
full  of  resinous  dots  beneath,  and,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  villous.  Germens 
dotted.  Berries  globose,  glabrous,  black.  Racemes  erect,  pubescent. 
Bracteas  short.  Segments  of  the  calyx,  which  is  campanulate,  spreading. 
Flowers  small.  Petals  white.  The  fruit,  and  peculiar  odour  of  the  plants, 
are  those  of  R.  nigrum.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  190.)  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  west,  and 
as  far  north  as  lat.  57°,  including  the  mountains  of  Columbia,  about  the 
Kettle  Falls.  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.  Plants  of 
this  sort  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

a  38.  R.  GLACIA'LE  Wall.     The  icy  black  Currant. 

Identification.    Wall.  Cat,  No.  6833.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  189. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Bracteas  smooth.  Leaves  glabrous  above,  but  with  few 
scattered  bristly  hairs  beneath,  cordate  at  the  base,  3 — 5-lobed  at  the  apex  ; 
lobes  acute,  serrated.  Petioles  long,  serrated  at  the  base.  Racemes 
drooping.  Calyx  campanulate.  Petals  longer  than  the  calyx.  Flowers 
white.  Berries  black.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  189.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  on 
Emodi  and  Gosainthan ;  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering 
in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1823.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  against  a 
wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

a.  Species  or   Varieties  of  Ribes  belonging  to  the  Division  B  of  the  Section 
Ribesia,  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

R.  Bicberslcinn  Berl.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  482.  ;  Jt.  cauc&sicum  Bieb. ;  has  cordate,  sharply  serrated 
leaves,  having  a  strong  scent,  like  those  of  R.  nJgrum  ;  nodding  racemes,  minute  petals,  and  black 
berries.  It  is  a  native  of  Caucasus,  and  is,  probably,  only  a  variety  of  K.  nigrum. 

R.  viscofiiim  Ruiz  et  Pav.  has  cordate,  5-lobed,  rough,  clammy,  5-ncrved  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers, 
with  small  pale  purple  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  on  rocks. 
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C.  Flowers  deep  red.     Fruit  black. 
$  39.  R.  SANGUI'NEUM  Pursh.     The  bloody,  or  redyfiowered,  Currant. 

Identification.     Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  164. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  191. 
St/nonymes.    R.  malv&ceum  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl. ;  Calobotrya  sanguinea  Spach. 
Engravings.     Hort.  Trans.,  7.  t.  13.;  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1349.;  Swt  FL-Gard.,  n.  s.,  t.  109.;  and  our 
fig.  739. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  cordate,  somewhat  5-lobed,  serrated,  veiny,  smoothish 
above,  but  clothed  with  villous  tomentum  beneath.  Racemes  drooping, 
pubescent,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Calyx 
tubularly  campanulate,  with  oblong,  obtuse,  spread- 
ing segments,  exceeding  the  petals,  which  are  red, 
and  quite  entire.  Bracteas  obovate-spathulate. 
Berries  turbinate,  hairy.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  large  racemes  of  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  orna- 
menting shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds.  The 
berries  are  of  a  bluish  black,  and  insipid ;  resem- 
bling a  bilberry  more  than  either  a  currant  or  a 
gooseberry.  (jDow's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  191.)  A  native 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  abundance, 
from  lat.  38°  to  52°  N.;  usually  growing  in  rocky 
situations,  by  the  sides  of  streams.  A  shrub,  4  ft. 
to  8  ft.  high,  flowering  in  April.  Introduced  in  1826,  and  forming  by  far  the 
most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  easily  propagated,  and  as  hardy 
as  the  common  black  currant.  It  flowers  profusely;  and,  coming  into 
bloom  early  in  the  season,  forms  the  most  splendid  bush  to  be  seen  in 
British  shrubberies,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  A 
great  many  seeds  were  sent  over  by  Mr.  Douglas,  a  number  of  which  were 
distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and  the  plants  produced  from 
them  have  varied  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  from  pale  pink  to  deep  red. 
The  plants,  also,  seed  freely  in  this  country  ;  and  hence  a  number  of  varie- 
ties have  been  originated  by  nurserymen,  independently  of  R.  (s.)  wzalva- 
ceum  and  R.  (s.)  glutinosum,  which  differ  from  the  species,  not  only  in  the 
shades  of  colour  of  their  flowers,  but  also  in  their  leaves.  The  variety 
which  has  the  darkest-coloured  flowers  is  R.  s.  atro-rubens. 
Varieties. 

ft  R.  (s.)  2  glutinosum  Benth.  Hort.  Trans.,  2d  ser.  1.  part  6.;  R.  au- 
gustum  Dougl.  MS.  and  our  fig.  740.,  has  the  foliage  destitute  of 
down,  and  slightly  viscous.  The  racemes  are  rather  larger  than  in 
the  species,  and  of  a  very  pale  rose-colour. 

740 


R.  (s.)  3  malvdceum  Benth.,  1.  c.,  and  our  fig.  741 .,  has  the  leaves  rough 
and  hispid  on  the  upper  side,  and  clothed  underneath  with  a  whitish 
cottony  down.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  shorter  and  closer ;  and 
each  flower  is  almost  sessile  on  the  common  stalk.  In  colour,  the 
flowers  are  rather  darker  than  those  of  #.(s.)glutin6sum,  and  have 
more  of  a  lilac  tinge. 
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fife  R.  s.  4  dtro-rubcni  Hort.  has  the  flowers  and  racemes  rather  smaller, 
and  of  a  much  deeper  and  darker  red,  than  those  of  the  species. 
Plants  of  this  variety,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  when 
in  flower,  are  strikingly  distinct. 

a.  Species  or  Varieties  of  Ribes  belonging  to  the  Division  C  of  the  Section  Ribesia, 
which  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

»  40.  R.  AVTRO-PURPU^REUM  Meyer.     The  dark-purple^/fowem/  Currant. 

Identification.     Mover  in  Led.  Fl.  Ross.  Alt.  111.,  t.  231.  ;  Fl.  Alt.,  1.  p.  268. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  191. 
Engraving.     Led.  Fl.  Ross.  Alt.  111.,  t.  231. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  pubescent,  nearly  orbicular,  cordate,  3— 5-lobed  ;  lobes  acute, 
serrated.  Racemes  drooping.  Pedicels  exceeding  the  bracteas.  Calyxes  campanulate,  ciliated. 
Berries  glabrous,  and  bractless  ;  dark  purple,  and  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  currant.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  191.)  A  native  of  Altaia,  on  mountains  and  subalpine  places  on  the  river  Ursal ;  and 
also  at  the  river  Tscharysch.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  flowers 
in  April  and  May. 
Varieties. 

fife  R.  a.  1.  —  Flowers  deep  purple.      Leaves  rather J  pubescent  beneath,  but  smooth  and  glabrous 

above,  as  well  as  the  branches. 
Sfc  R.  a.  2.  —  Leaves  rather  pubescent   beneath,  but  hispid  from  bristles  above,  as  well  as  the 

petioles  and  stems.     Found  near  the  river  Volschoi  Ulegumen. 
ft  R.  a.  3.  —  Flowers  paler.      Leaves  pubescent  above,  but  most  so  below.     Branches  smooth. 

§  iv.  Symphocalyx  Dec. 

Derivation.    From  sumphuo,  to  grow  together,  and  kalux  ;  in  reference  to  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  of 
the  species  belonging  to  this  section. 

Sect.  Char.     The  calyxes  tubular,  and  yellow.     The  racemes  many-flowered. 
Leaves  compassing  the  bud.     Unarmed  shrubs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  483.) 

st  41.  R.  AU'REUM  Pursh.    The  golden-flowered  Currant. 


~,  I.  p.  164.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  191. 
lort.,  Paris. ;  Chrysobotrya  revoluta 


Identification.     Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept., 
Synonymes.   R.  palmata  Dcsf.  Cat.  Hot 

Spach. 
Engravings.    Berl,  1.  c.,  t  2.  f.  23. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t.  125. ;  and^our  fig.  762. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.     Quite  glabrous.     Leaves  three-lobed. 

lobes  divaricate,  with  a  few  deep  teeth,  shorter  than 

the  petioles,  which  are  ciliated  at  the  base.     Calyxes 

tubular,  longer   than   the   pedicels.      Tube  slender. 

Segments  oblong,  obtuse.    Petals  linear,  much  shorter 

than  the  calycine  segments.     Bracteas  linear,  length 

of  the  pedicels.      Style   entire.      Berries  glabrous. 

Flowers  golden  yellow.     Fruit  yellow,  seldom  black, 

and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  191.) 

A  native  of  North-west  America,  in  light  gravelly 

soils,  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Columbia  River,  to  the  mountains,  and 

on  the  southern  branches.     A  shrub,  growing  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high  ;  flowering 

in  April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1812. 
Varieties. 

*  R.  a.  1  pracox  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Trans., 

vii.  p.  242.  —  Flowers  earlier.  Leaves 
cuneated  at  the  base,  pubescent 
beneath  ;  lobes  deeply  serrated. 
Berries  copious,  earlier,  turbinate. 
Racemes  bracteate.  A  native  of 
North  America. 

a  R.  a.  2  villosum  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  483.; 
/»'.  longifldrum  Frasei-'s  Cat.,  1813. 
—  Leaves  rather  villous. 

*  R.  a.  3  serotinum  Lindl.,  1.  c. ;  and  our 

fig.  743.  — Flowers  late.  Leaves  of 
various  forms,  smoothish  beneath ; 
lobes  deeply  serrrated.  Berries 
lew,  late,  round.  Racemes  naked. 
A  native  of  North  America. 


743 
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This,  and  the  preceding  varieties,  are  highly  ornamental,  from  their 
fine,  large,  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance ; 
and  their  smooth,  glossy,  yellowish  green  leaves.  The  plants  are, 
also,  most  truly  ligneous,  and  of  greater  duration,  than  those  of 
most  other  species  of  Ribes.  Next  to  R.  sanguineum,  and  its  varie- 
ties, they  merit  a  place  in  every  collection. 

s  42.  R.  (A.)  TENUIFLOVRUM  Lindl.    The  slender-flowered  Currant. 

Identification.    Lindl.  in  Hort  Trans.,  7.  p.  242.  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  1274.  :  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  191. 
Synonymes.    R.  aureum  Colla  Hort.  Rip.  Append.,  3.  t. 1.  f.  A.  ;  R.  fliivum  Berl.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  3. 

p.  483. ;  R.  missouri£nsis  Hort. ;  Chrysobotrya  Lindleydna  Spach. 
Engravings.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  1274. ;  and  our  fig.  744. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.  Leaves  roundish,  3-lobed,  mealy ; 
lobes  bluntly  toothed  at  the  apex.  Racemes  pendulous,  many-flowered. 
Calyx  tubular,  glabrous,  longer  than  the  pedicels,  744. 
coloured.  Petals  quite  entire,  linear,  one  half 
shorter  than  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  which 
are  oblong  and  obtuse.  Bracteas  linear,  length 
of  the  pedicels.  Berries  glabrous.  In  habit, 
this  species  is  more  erect  than  R.  aureum,  and 
has  the  young  wood  more  thinly  clothed  with 
leaves ;  its  whole  appearance  is  also  paler,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  flowers  are 
not  more  than  half  the  size  of  R.  aureum ;  and 
have  entire,  not  notched,  petals.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  the  red  currant,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour  but  possessing  little  acidity.  (Don's  Mill., 
iii.  p.  191.)  A  native  of  North  America;  common 
on  the  rocky  tracts  of  the  Columbia,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
A  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and  producing  its  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812. 
Varieties. 

*  R.  (a.)  t.  \fructu  nigro. — Berries  changing  from  yellow  to  red,  and 
finally  acquiring  a  deep  blackish  purple  colour. 

«  R.  (a.)  t.  2fructu  luteo. — Fruit  yellow;    always   retaining   the  same 
co  Jour. 

*  43.  R.  (A.)  FLAVUM  Coll.     The  yellovr-flowei-ed  Currant. 

Identification.     Coll.  Hort.  Ripul.  Append.,  3.  p.  4.  t.  1.  f.  /3.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  191. 

Synonymes.    R.  afareum  3  sanguineum  Lindl.  in  Hort.  %rans.,  7.  p.  242.  ;  R.  palmatum  Detf.  Hort. 

Par. ;  R.  aureum  Ker  Bot.  Res.,  t.  125.,  but  not  of  Pursh  ;  Chrysob6trya  intermedia  Spach. 
Engraving.    Coll.  Hort.  Ripul.  Append.,  3.  p.  4.  1. 1.  f.  2. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.  Young  leaves  3-lobed ;  adult 
ones  usually  5-lobed,  deeply  toothed,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  ciliated 
petioles.  Racemes  short,  4 — 5-flowered.  Calyx  tubular,  much  longer 
than  the  pedicels.  Tube  slender.  Segments  rather  spathulate,  reflexed. 
Petals  one  half  shorter  than  the  calycine  segments.  Bracteas  elliptic. 
Berries  oblong,  glabrous.  Flowers  yellow.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  191.)  A 
native  of  North  America.  A  shrub,  growing  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high  ;  flowering 
in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812. 

App.  i.  A  Classification  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Ribes 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  1836,  made  by  Mr. 
Gordon,  Foreman  of  the  Arboretum  there. 

In  the  following  synopsis,  the  authorities  put  immediately  after  the  names 
of  the  plants  are  those  of  the  nurserymen,  or  others,  who  sent  the  plants 
with  these  names  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  ;  the  authorities  in 
parenthesis  are  references  to  books ;  and  the  references  to  figures  are  those 
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iii  our  own  pages.  In  short,  we  have  here  followed  the  plan  which  we  adop 
under  Crataevgus,  in  giving  Mr.  Gordon's  arrangement  of  that  genus ;  and 
the  same  reasons  as  those  there  given.  (See  p.  816.) 


ted 
for 


§  i.    NI^GRA  (or  those  like  the  common  Black  or  Red  Currant). 

Leaves  large,  and  strongly  scented.    Flowers  in  bunches. 


1.  R.  alplnum  (Lin.  Spec.,  296.  ;fig.TK.  in  p.  979.) 

syn.  diofcum  Masters,  nurseryman,  Can- 
terbury.  |  Mti-ne/i  Mcth.,  p.  683.) 

2.  R.  alplnum    pumilum   Miller,   Bristol   Nur- 

sery. (Lindl., jig.  7<2ti.  in  p.  979.) 

3.  R.  resinbsutn  Loddiges.  ;   (Pursh   Fl.  A/tier. 

•SV/>/.,  1.  p.  163.  ;  Jig.  732.  in  p.  981.) 
syn.  orient&le  Catros,  nurseryman,  Bour- 

deaux. 
reclinatum  of  some  collections. 

4.  R.  nlgrum  Thompson,  Mile  End  Nursery.  (Lin. 

Spec.,  291.  ;  and  Jig.  734.  in  p.  983.) 
syn.  olidum  of  some  French  collections. 
(Mcench.) 

5.  R.  nlgrum  variegatum  VUmorin,  Paris. 

€.  R.  triste  Loddiges.  (Pall.  Nov.  Act.  Petr.,  10. 
p.  278.)  Only  differing  from  the  com- 
mon black  currant  in  the  dull  brown 
colour  of  the  flowers. 

7.  R.  petiolare  Douglas. 

8.  R.  prostratum  Folia,  nurseryman,  Gate»head. 

(L'Her.  Stirp.,  1.  p.  3.  t.  2.) 
syn.  canadense  Loddiges. 

glandulbsum  AU.(Hort.Kew.,\.  p.  279., 
not  of  Ruiz  et  Pavon.) 

9.  R.  viscosfssimum  Douglas.  (Pursh  Flor.  Bor. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  163.  ;  Jig.  738.  in  p.  987.) 
10.  R.  fluridum  parviflbrum  Cels,  nurseryman,  Pa- 
ris. (L' Her.  Stirp.,  1.  p.  4.) 
syn.  americanum  Miller. 

pensylvanicum  Cels.  (Lam.  Diet.,  3. 

p.  49.) 

campanulatum  of  some  foreign  col- 
lections. 


11.  R.  floridum  grandiflbrum  Saline.  (fig.135.  in 
p.  985.) 

syn.  rlgens   Michx.  (Flor.  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 
p,  110.) 

12.  R.  wialvaceum  Douglas.  (Smith  in  Rees's  Cud.; 

and  Jig.  741.  in  p.  988.) 

13.  R.  glutinbsum  Bentham.  (Hort.  Trant. :  and 

fig.  7+0.  in  p.  988.) 
syn.  augustum  houglas. 

14.  R.   sangufneum  Douglas.  (Pursh   Fl.  Amer. 

Sept.,  1.  p.  164. ;  and  Jig.  739.  in  p.  988.) 

15.  R.  sangi'iineuin  var.  atro-rubens  Douglas. 

16.  R.  rubrum  Thompson.   (Lin.  Spec.,  290.) 

17.  R.  rubrum    sibiricum  Oldaker,  gardener  at 

Stoke  Farm. 
syn.  Russian  Currant. 

18.  R.  rubrum  fructu  albo  Thompson, 

syn.  White  Currant. 

19.  R.  rubrum  varieg^tum. 

20.  R.  spicatum  Loddiges.    (Robs.   Lindl.  Trans., 

3.  p.  240.  t  21. ;  and  fig.  728.  in  p.  980.) 

21.  R.  multiflbrum    Whitley,    Fulham    Nursery. 

(Kitaibel  in  Roem.  et  Schult.  System.,  5. 
p.  493. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  2368.  ;  andfig.  729.  in 
p.  980.) 

22.  R.  petra^um  Lee,    Hammersmith    Nursery. 

( Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Misc.,  2.  p.  36.  ;  Eng.  Bot. , 
t.  7u5. ;  and  our  Jig.  727'.  in  p.  979.) 

23.  R.  glaciale  Route,  1835.  ( Wall.} 

24.  R.  punctatum  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1658. ;  and 

our  fig.  733.  in  p.  981.) 
syn.  prostratum  Ruiz  et  Pav.  (Fl.  Peruv., 
3.  12.  L  233.  f.  a.) 


§  ii.  AU'REA  (or  those  like  the  Missouri  Yellow  Currant). 

Leaves  small  and  shining.     Flowers  large,  not  in  bunches,  3  or  4  together. 


25.  R.  aureum  prs'cox   Godefroy.    (Pursh    Fl.    27.  R.  aureum  serotinum    fructu  luteo   ?  Floy. 

Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  164.  ;   and  our  fig.  742.  Nurseryman    in  New  York, 

in  p.  989* 

26.  R.  afireum   serrttinum  Douglas.  (Pursti;  and 

oury?^.  74.3.  in  p.  989.) 
syn.  missouriense  Loddiges. 
Missouri  Currant 


28.  R.  aureum    sanguineurn   Floy.  (LindL  Bot. 

Reg.,  1 125.). 
syn.  flavum  Hort. 

29.  R.  tenuiflbrum  (?  Lindl.)  fnSctu  aureo  Prince. 

(Bot.  Reg.,  t.1574  ;  and  Jig.  744.  in  p.  990.) 

30.  R.  tenuiflbrum  fructu  nlgro  Floy. 

§  iii.   CE^REA  (or  those  small  Gooseberry-leaved,  and  few-flowered,   Goose- 
berry-like Currants  which  resemble  R.  cereum). 

Leaves  small  and  powdered.    Flowers  3  or  4  together.     Fruit  shining  and  smooth. 

31.  R.  cJ-reum  Douglas.  The  flowers  of  a  light  rosy  32.  R.  inebrians  Floy.  (Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1471.  ; 

pink,  and  fruit  of  a  beautiful  amber  co-  Gard.   Mag.,  8.  p.  225. ;   and  fig.  736.  in 

four.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1263. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  5.  p.  986.) 

p.  522.;  and  fig.  737.  in  p.  986.)  syn.  Intoxicating  Red  Currant. 

§  iv.  GROSSULAVRI£:  (or  those  resembling  the  common  Gooseberry). 

Leaves  small  and  shining.     Flowers  yellowish  green,  white,  or  crimson,  and  not  more  than  3  or  4 
together.     Spines  few  and  large. 

and    36. 


33.  R.  niveum  Douglas.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t  1692 

Jig.  718.  in  p.  !>"<>.) 
Habit  very  upright.     Flowers  white. 

34.  R.  specibsum  D<i/iK/tis.  (Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept., 

2.   p.  731.;  Svt.  fit-it.    /•'/.  Gard.,  2d  sen, 
t.  14<I  ;   But.  Reg.,    t.  182.  ;  Gard.  Mag., 
8.  p.  455.  ;  and  fig.  72-J.  in  p.  975.) 
syn.  stamineum  Lambert.  (Smith  in  Rees's 
Cycl.) 

35.  R.  irriguum  Douglas.  (Hook.  Ft.  Bo>:  Amer.,  1. 

p.  231.  ;  fig.  721.  in  p.  971.) 


R.  setbsum  Falla.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t  1237. ;  and  fig. 

716.  in  p.  969.) 
syn.  Missouri  Gooseberry  Lodd. 

37.  R.  GrossulariaLorfrf.  (Lin.  Spec.,  291.) 

38.  R.  divaricatum  Douglas.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1359. ; 

and  Jig.  720.  in  p.  971.) 

39.  71.  triflorum  Mackie.  ( H'illd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  51. ; 

and  our  fig.  717.  in  p.  969.} 
syn.  stamineum  of  some  French  collections. 

40.  R.  tTvacrispa  Mackie.  (Lin.  Spec.,  . 

syn.  Diacantha  Luddites 
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<)  v.  ECHINAVTA  (or  those  with  numerous  bristle-like  Spines,  and  Flowers  in 

bunches). 

Leaves  small  and  shining.     Flowers  in  small  bunches,  and  of  a  dull  brown  colour.    Spines  small  and 
numerous,  and  like  small  bristles  clothing  the  young  shoots. 

41.  R.  echin&tum  Douglas.  44.  K.  lacustre    Pursh.  (Poir.  Encyc.  Sitppl.,   2. 

syn.  armatum.  p.  856. ;  and  out  Jig.  724.  in  p.  976) 

Habit  trailing.  (See  p.  976.)  syn.  oxyacanthb'ides  Michx.(Fl.Bor.Amcr.t 

42.  R.  Cynosbati  Whitley.   (Lin.  Spec.,  292. ;  and  1.  p.  111. ;  and  our  ^#.  715.  in  p.  969.) 

our  fig.  719.  in'p.  970.)  hirtellum  in  the  French  collection*. 

43.  R.  aciculAre.  Ledcbour.  (Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl.)  grossulariddes  Biggs. 
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OF  THE  HARDY  OR  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 
E  SC  A  L  L  O  N//  CEJE. 

THERE 

and  the  princij 

ornamental  shrubs;  the  former  indigenous  to  North  America,  and  the  latter 
to  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 


is  only  one  perfectly  hardy  genus  belonging  to  this  order;  viz.  /'tea; 
tincipal  genus,  which  is  half-hardy,  is  Escallonm.  Both  are  highly 
}J  shrubs  •  the  former  indio-enoiis  to  North  America,  and  the  latter 


GENUS  I. 


L! 


/'TEA  L.     THE  ITEA.     Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  275. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  6. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  396. 
Synonymes.     Cedrela  Lour.  ;  Diconangia  Michx. 

Derivation.    Itca  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  willow,  which  is  given  to  this  genus  on  account  of  the 
quick  growth  of  the  /'tea  virginica. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  with  5  teeth,  persistent.  Petals  5,  their 
estivation  valvate.  Stamens  5,  shorter  than  the  petals.  Both  petals  and 
stamens  inserted  upon  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Teeth  of  calyx,  petals,  and 
stamens,  alternate  with  one  another.  Ovary  not  connate  with  the  calyx. 
Style,  at  first,  seemingly  one ;  afterwards  it  parts  into  two  portions :  hence, 
there  are  rather  2  styles  connate.  Stigmas  capitate,  mostly  divided  by  a 
furrow.  Carpels  two,  connate  into  a  capsule  of  2  cells,  that  has  2  furrows, 
and  parts  from  bottom  to  top.  Seeds  in  two  rows  along  the  introflexcd 
margins  of  the  carpels.  (Dec.  Prorf.,  iv.- j>.  6.) — A  shrub,  with  simple  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  flowers  in  racemes. 

«fc  1.  /.  VIRGI'NICA  L.     The  Virginian  Itea. 

Identification.  Lin.Sp.,  289.;   N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  6. ; 

Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  196. 
Engravings.    Lam.  111.,  1.  t.  147. ;  N.  Du  Ham.  6.  t.  9. ;  Bot.  Mag. 

t.  2409. ;  and  our  fig.  745. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acutely  toothed. 
Racemes  simple,  terminal.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  196.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or 
7  ft.  A  native  of  North  America,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Carolina;  introduced  in  1744;  and  pro- 
ducing its  white  flowers,  in  terminal  racemes,  from 
June  to  August.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
but  more  readily  by  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds ;  and 
it  thrives  best  in  a  sandy  or  peaty  soil,  kept  moist. 
The  plant,  to  be  kept  in  vigour,  should  have  the 
old  wood  frequently  cut  down  to  the  ground.  When 
grown  in  a  situation  that  is  rather  moist,  its  flowers 
make  a  fine  appearance,  at  a  season  when  there  are  few  other  shrubs  in 
blossom.  It  is  most  frequently  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  annual  I}' 
received  from  America.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is 
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l.v.  each,  and  of  seeds,  6d.  a  packet  ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  2  francs  each  ; 
and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

GENUS  II. 


ESCALLO'N/^  Muds.     THE  ESCALLONIA.     Lin.  Si/st.  .Pentamlria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.  Mutis  in  Lin.  fil.  Supp.,  t.  21.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  2. ;  Don's  Mill,  8.  p.  192. 

Si/wmi/im:     Stereoxylon  Ruiz  ct  I'tn>.  Ff.  Per.  Prod.,  p.  38. 

]'),•>•  ii<at  ion.     From  Escallon,  the  pupil  and  companion  of  Mutis,  during  his  travels  in  New  Spam. 

Gen.  Char,,  $c.      Tube  of  the  calyx  semiglobose,  adnate   to  the  ovarium  ; 
limb  5-toothcd  or  5-lobed.      Petals  5,  arising  from  the  calyx.     Stamens  5 ; 
anthers   ovate-oblong.     Stigma  peltate.      Style  filiform,  permanent.    Cap- 
sule baccate.     Seeds  numerous.  (Don's  Mill.,\u.  p.  192.)  —  Subevergreen 
half-hardy  shrubs,  natives  of  South  America,  and  more  especially  of  Chili, 
with  the  leaves  full  of  resinous  glands.     Propagated  with  the  greatest  ease 
by  cuttings ;  and  growing  freely  in  common  garden  soil. 
*  E.  rubra  Pers.  (Hook.  Sot.  Mag.,  t.2890.,  and       740 
our  fig.  746.),  Stereoxylon  rubrum  Ruiz  et  Pav.,  is  a 
smoothish   evergreen  shrub,  with  numerous,  twiggy, 
rounded   branches,  which,   when  young,  are  clothed 
with  glandular  hairs.    The  leaves  are  obovate-oblong, 
acuminated,  serrated,  and,  in  their  native  country,  full 
of  resinous  dots  beneath.     A    tuft   of  young  leaves 
springs  from  the  axil  of  each  of  the  older  ones,  indica- 
tive of  numerous  branches.     The  peduncles  are  2 — 7- 
flowered.     Lobes  of  the  calyx  denticulated.     Petals 
spathulate,  red,  conniving,  but  spreading  a  little  at 
the  apex.     A  native  of  Chili,  on  the  mountains  of  Colocolo,  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks,  and  about  Valparaiso.     It  was  introduced  in  1827.     When  trained 
against  a  wall,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  flowering  from  July  to 
September.     It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  planted  in  sandy  soil,  under 
a  hand-glass ;  and  the  plants,  when  placed  against  a  wall,  require  no  protec- 
tion whatever  during  winter.     In  the  Bot.  Misc.,  iii.  p.  252.,  three  forms  of 
this  species  are  recorded  :  — 

E.  r.  1  glabriuscula  Hook,  et  Arn.,  with  glandular  branches,  leaves  highly  pubescent,  and  red 
flowers,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  species. 

E.  r.  2  albifldra  Hook,  et  Arn. ;  E.  glandulbsa  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  291.  ;  with  white  flowers. 
E.  r.  Spubttscens  Hook,  et  Arn.,  with  pubescent  branches,  and  red  flowers. 

There  are  plants  of  these  varieties  at  Kew,  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  in  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum,  and  in  the  Addlestone  Nursery,  which  have 
stood  out  as  bushes  in  the  open  garden,  for  several  years, 
without  the  slightest  protection  during  winter. 

*  E.  montcvidcnsis  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  4.;  E.  floribunda 
var.  0  montevidensis  Schlccht.;  E.  bifida  Link  et  Otto 
Ahbild.,  t.  23.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1467. ;  and  our  fig.  747. ;  is  a 
smooth  shrub,  with  white  flowers,  very  like  those  of  the 
hawthorn,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance  from  July 
to  September.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  on  sandy  banks  and 
pastures;  and  was  introduced  in  1827.  It  forms  a  remark- 
ably vigorous-growing  bush,  with  long,  flexible,  rope-like 
shoots,  and  is  very  prolific  in  flowers.  It  is  so  hardy  as  to 
have  stood  through  several  winters,  as  a  bush,  in  the  open 
ground  of  the  Kensington  Nursery;  so  that  we  might  almost 
have  been  justified  in  placing  it  among  the  hardy  shrubs. 
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«  E.jloribunda  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  New  Granada,  on  the  Andes, 
with  white  flowers,  and  shining  leaves,  which  are  clammy  when  young.  The 
plant  of  this  name,  in  the  British  gardens,  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  species. 

*  E.  resinosa  Pers.,  Stereoxylon  resinosum  Ruiz  et  Pav.,  is  a  glabrous 
shrub,  a  native  of  Peru,  on  the  cold  parts  of  hills.     A  plant  of  this  species  has 
stood  against  a  south  wall,  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  since  1832. 

*  E.  pulverulenta  Pers.,   Stereoxylon  pulverulentum  Ruiz  et    Pav.,  is  a 
shrub,  hairy  in 'every  part,  with  white  flowers ;  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or 
10  ft.     It  is  a  native  of  Chili ;  and  plants  of  it  have  been  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  since  1831. 

Twenty  othei' species  are  described  in  Don's  Miller. y  iii.  p.  193.  top.  195.,  all 
natives  of  South  America,  and  probably  as  hardy  as  those  above  mentioned  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  have  been  introduced. 


CHAP.  LV1I. 

OF    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE 
ORDER    SAXIFRA'GE^E,    TRIBE    HYDRA'NGE^E. 

THE  only  woody  plants  contained  in  this  order  are  included  in  the  tribe 
Hydrangea?,  which  contains  the  well-known  green-house,  or  rather  cold- 
frame,  plant,  Hydrangea  HortenszVz,  that  may  be  considered  as  half-hardy ;  and 
some  species,  natives  of  North  America,  which  are  quite  hardy.  There  are 
also  some  half-hardy  species,  natives  of  Asia.  They  are  all  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  will  grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  rather  moist. 

GENUS  I. 


HYDRA'NGEA  L.      THE  HYDRANGEA.      Lin.  Syst.   Decandria 
Di-Trigynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  557. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  13. ;  Don's  Mill,  5.  p.  232. 
St/nonymes.     Hydrangea,  and  Hort^nsm  Juss. 

Derivation.    From  hudor,  water,  and  aggos,  a  vessel ;  with  reference  to  some  of  the  species  which 
grow  in  water ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  capsule  resembling  a  cup. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  generally  deformed;  but  some  of  them  hermaphro- 
dite and  fertile.  Tube  of  calyx  hemispherical,  10-ribbed,  rather  trun- 
cate, adnate  to  the  ovarium;  limb  permanent,  5-toothed.  Petals  5, 
regular.  Stamens  10.  Styles  2,  distinct.  Capsule  2-celled,  with  intro- 
flexed  valves,  crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  styles,  flattish  at  the 
top,  opening  by  a  hole  between  the  styles.  Seeds  numerous,  reticulated. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  232.) — Shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  corym- 
bose, pink,  or  yellowish  white ;  the  marginal  ones  sterile,  and  large,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  being  dilated  into  broad,  petal-like- 
co!oure4  segments ;  the  rest  of  the  sterile  flower  having  the  other  parts 
partially  abortive. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  North  America. 
A  1.  H.  ARBORE'SCENS  L.     The  arborescent  Hydrangea. 

Identification.    Lin.  SP.,  p.  568. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  232. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engraving.     Our  fig.  748. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  rather  cordate ;  superior  ones  lanceolate, 
coarsely  toothed,  pale  and  puberulous  beneath.  Corymbs  flattish.  Flowers 
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nearly  all  fertile.  Flower  buds  obtuse.  Flowers  white, 
small,  having  an  agreeable  odour.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  232.)  This  species  is  found  wild  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Virginia,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to 
6ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1736,  and  produces 
its  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  prefers  a  moist  soil,  t 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  division  of  the  root.  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  \s.  («/.  each;  at  Bollvvyller, 
M)  cents;  and  in  New  York,  27  cents. 

Varietiet. 

a  H.  a.  1  vulgaris  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  14. ;  H.  vulgaris  Michx.  Fl. 
Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  268.,  and  probably  of  Pursh;  H.  arborescens 
Curt.  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  437.,  Lam.  III.,  t.  370.  f.  1.,  SchK'uhr  Handb., 
t.  119.,  Mill.  Icon.,  p.  251. ;  H.  frutescens  Mcench  Mcth.,  \.  p.  106., 
Du  Ham.  Arb.,  i.  t.  118. — The  nerves  of  the  leaves  puberulous. 

at  //.  a.2  discolor  Ser.,  I.e. — Leaves  almost  white  beneath  from  tomentum. 

a  2.  H.  (A.)  CORDA'TA  Pursh.     The  cordate-leaved  Hydrangea. 

Identification.     Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  309.,  exclusive  of  the  synonyme  of  Michx.  ;  Don's  Mill 

3.  p.  232. 
Engravings.     Wats.  Dendr.  Brit ,  t.  42.  ;  and  our  fig.  749. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  broadty  ovate,  acuminated, 
rather  cordate  at  the  base,  coarsely  toothed,  gla- 
brous beneath.  Flowers  all  fertile.  Flowers  small, 
white,  sweet-scented.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  232.)  We 
agree  with  Torrey,  in  thinking  this  merely  a  variety 
of  H.  arborescens.  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  on  the 
mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  above 
St.  Louis ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  from 
lift,  to  8ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1806,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  H.  gcorgica  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed.  1836,  only  differs  from  it  in  flowering  a  little 
later,  and  in  being  rather  more  robust. 


749 


•  3.  H.  N  I'VE  A  Michx.     The  snowy-leaved  Hydrangea. 

Identification.  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  268.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  232. 
Synonymes.  H.  radiata  Wai.  Fl.  Car.,  251.,  ex  Micht.,  but  not  of  Smith. 
Engravings.  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit.,  t.  43.  ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  307.  f.  2.  ;  and  our  fig.  750. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$c.  Leaves  cordate,  oval,  acuminated,  sharply 
toothed,  clothed  with  white  tomentum,  or  pubescence, 
beneath.  Corymbs  flattish.  Sepals  of  sterile  flowers 
entire.  Flower  buds  depressed.  Flowers  white,  rather 
large.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  232.)  It  is  found  wild  near 
the  Savannah  river,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing 
from  4ft.  to  6ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1786, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Its  propagation  and 
culture  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  species. 
/  'nricly. 

*  H.  n.  2  dabella  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  14.—  Leaves  nearly  glabrous 
beneath.  Flowers  all  fertile.  This  variety  has,  probably,  originated 
in  culture. 

a*  4.  H.  4UERCiFOvLiA  Bartram.     The  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea. 

M.-Htijication.     Bartram  Trav.,  ed.  Germ.,  p.  336.  t.  7-,  ex   Willd.  SP.,  2.  t  634. ;  Don's   Mill.,  3. 

Si/noni/»ie.     H.  radiftta  Smith  Icon.  Pict.,  12.,  but  not  of  Walt. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  975.  j  tO/Aomflg,  751. 

»V/«T.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  large,  ovate,  serratelv  lobed,  and  toothed,  pilose  be- 
neath. Corymbs  rather  panicled,  flattish.  "Sepals  of  sterile  flowers  entire 
Flower  buds  depressed.  Flowers  white.  Sterile,  or  outer,  ones  of  tin' 
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corymbs  large.  (Don's  Mill.,  in.  p.  233.) 
A  native  of  Florida,  growing  from  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1803, 
and  flowers  from  June  to  September. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the 
North  American  hydrangeas,  from  its  large, 
deeply  lobed,  and  sinuated  leaves;  and  its 
fine,  large,  nearly  white  corymbs  of  flowers, 
which  are  sterile,  and  appear  from  June 
till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost.  Culture 
as  in  the  preceding  species ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  situation  be  sheltered,  and  the 
soil  kept  somewhat  moist,  otherwise  the 
leaves  are  not  perfectly  developed,  and  the 
branches  are  apt  to  be  broken  off  by  high 
winds.  Price  of  plants  in  the  London  nur- 
series, 2*.  6d.  each. 

B.  Species  Natives  of  Asia. 
*  5.  H.  HETEROMA'LLA  D.  Don.     The  diverse-haired-/eawd  Hydrangea. 

Identification.    D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  211. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  233. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  tomentose  be- 
neath, 5  in.  long,  and  nearly  3  in.  broad.  Corymbs  supra-decompound,  dif- 
fuse, pilose.  Sepals  of  sterile  flowers  roundish-oval,  quite  entire.  Flowers 
white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p. 233.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  at  Gosainthan ; 
where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  Introduced  in  182 1 . 


App.  i.     Half-kardy  Species  of  Hydrangea. 

Sfe  H.  Hortt'nsia  Sieb.,  H  hortensis  Smith,  Hortcnsia  opulttldes  Lam.,  H.  speciusa  Pcrs.,  Pri- 
mula mutabilis  Lour.,  Fiburnum  serratum  and  V.  tomentbsum  Thunb.,  the  Chinese  Guelder 
Hose  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  438.  ;  and  our  fig.  752.)  is  well  known  by  its  ample 
corymbs  of  snow-ball-like  flowers,  which  are  of  a  whitish  green  when 
they  first  appear,  but  which  afterwards  become  of  a  fine  rose-co- 
lour, and  finally  die  off  with  a  purplish  tinge.  It  is  called  Temeri- 
hona  (that  is,  the  globe  flower)  by  the  Japanese,  and  Fun-Dan-Kwa 
by  the  Chinese.  In  Europe,  it  was  named,  by  the  celebrated  Com- 
merson,  in  honour  of  Madame  Hortense  Lapeaute,  the  wife  of  his 
most  particular  friend  M.  Lapeaute,  a  watchmaker.  Commerson  first 
named  it  Lapeautz'a  ;  but,  in  order  that  the  compliment  paid  to  Ma- 
dame Lapeaute  might  be  the  more  direct,  he  changed  the  name  to 
that  of  HortthiszVz,  from  her  Christian  name,  Hortens,?.  The  plant 
was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  species  of  Hydrangea,  a  genus  pre- 
viously established  by  Gronovius  :  but  the  name  of  Hortens/a  was 
retained  as  its  specific  appellation  ;  and  it  is  still  the  common  name 
by  which  the  plant  is  known  in  French  gardens.  In  Britain,  it  is 
so  hardy,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  all  mild  situ- 
ations not  far  distant  from,  and  not  much  above  the  level  of,  the 
sea,  it  will  stand  as  a  bush  in  the  open  ground,  dying  down  to  the  roots 

in  severe  winters,  but  springing  up  again  with  great  luxuriance  the  following  year;  and,  if  the  soil 
be  rich,  and  kept  moist,  flowering  freely  during  grea  part  of  the  summer. 

The  hydrangea  is  said,  in  the  Nouvcau  Du  Hamel,  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  France,  in 
1789  or  before;  and  it  was  brought  to  the  Kew  Garden,  from  China,  in  1790,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
It  soon  became  popular  throughout  England,  and  eminently  so  about  Paris. 

The  Culture  of  this  kind  qf  Hydrangea  is  remarkably  easy  ;  and  the  plant  is  particularly  suitable 
for  persons  who  have  little  else  to  do  than  attend  to  their  garden,  or  their  green.  house;  because  it 
cannot  receive  too  much  water,  and  droops  immediately  if  water  has  been  withheld  ;  reviving  rapidly, 
when  apparently  almost  dead,  very  soon  after  water  has  been  given  to  it.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  at  any 
season  ;  and,  if  this  be  done  when  the  plant  is  in  a  growing  state,  they  will  root  in  a  fortnight;  and, 
if  transplanted  into  rich  moist  soil,  they  will  flower  in  a  month.  Few  shrubby  plants  make  a  more 
magnificent  appearance  on  a  lawn  ;  particularly  when  planted  in  peat  or  boggy  soil,  in  a  moist  situ- 
ation, partially  shaded.  To  keep  the  plant  in  a  vigorous  state,  none  of  the  wood  should  ever  be  more 
than  threL\years  old  ;  'and  there  should,  therefore,  be  a  succession  of  two  years'  old  shoots  kept  up,  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  which  are  cut  out  annually. 

Blue  Hydrangeas.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  culture  of  the  hydrangea  is,  that,  when 
it  is  placed  in  certain  soils,  the  flowers,  instead  of  being  of  the  usual  pink  colour,  become  of  a  fine 
blue.  This  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  216.)  as  affording  an  example  of  what  l)e  C'andolle  calls 
a  variation  in  plants,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  variety;  the  latter  being  capable  of  being 
continued  by  propagation,  but  not  the  former.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  blue  colour.  The 


conjectures 
The  most  general  seem  to  be,  that  it  is  owing  either  to  the  presence  of  alum,  or 


that  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  but,  nevertheless,  watering  the  plant  with  alum,  or  chalybeate  water,  will  not 

do  so  in 


produce  it  in  every  soil,  though  it  appears  to 


some.    The  flowers  are  sometimes  blue  in 
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plants  growing  in  loamy  soil,  and  sometimes  in  those  growing  in  peaty  or  boggy  soil.  In  order  to 
produce  this  colour,  some  have  recommended  steeping  sheep's  dung  in  the  water  given  to  the  plant, 
and  others  mixing  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown  with  peat  ashes,  wood  ashes,  oxide  of  iron,  nitre, 
alkali,  or  a  little  common  salt.  Neither  science  nor  experience  lias  hitherto,  however,  been  able  to 
determine  positively  the  cause  of  this  change  of  colour;  and,  of  course,  nothing  but  experiment  in 
every  particular  case  will  decide  what  soil  will  produce  it.  About  London,  the  most  effectual  are 
the  loams  of  Hampstead  and  Stanmore  Heaths,  and  the  peat  of  Wimbledon  Common.  About  Edin- 
burgh, the  soil  found  in  the  surrounding  bogs:  and  about  Berlin  and  Petersburg,  also,  bog  earth 
has  been  found  to  produce  this  colour  in  the  hydrangea. 

Statistics.  There  are  various  instances  of  large  hydrangeas  growing  in  the  open  air  recorded  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine.  One  at  Sydenham,  in  Devonshire,  has  had  1000  heads  of  flowers  ex- 
panded on  it  at  one  time.  One  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  is  described  as  being  as  big  as  a  large 
haycock.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Amroth  Castle,  a  plant,  33  ft.  in  circumference,  and  6ft.  high, 
has  had  832  heads  of  flowers  expanded  on  it  at  once.  In  Sussex,  at  Ashburnham  Place,  a  plant, 
30  ft.  in  circumference,  and  5  ft  high,  produced  1072  heads  of  flowers  in  one  season.  In  Scotland, 
in  Argyllshire,  at  Lochiel  House,  a  large  plant  furnished  from  600  to  700  flowers,  all  fully  ex- 
panded at  the  same  time.  At  St.  Mary's  Isle,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kircudbright,  a  plant,  32ft.  in 
circumference,  produced  525  heads  of  flowers  ;  and  one  in  Fifeshire,  at  Dysart  House,  40  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  6  ft.  high,  produced  605  flowers.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  6W.  to 
Is.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  2  francs,  and  the  blue  from  3  to  6  francs  ;  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

Several  oilier  Species  of  Hydrangea,  natives  of  Japan  and  Nepal,  are  described  in  Don's  Miller,  iii. 
p.  233.  ;  but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  been  introduced.  H.  vesfita  Wall.,  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Nepal,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  leaves  downy  beneath,  would  be  a  desirable 
introduction;  and  is,  probably,  the  garden  hydrangea  of  China  in  a  wild  stale.  //.  altissima 
Wall.,  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  climbs  lofty  trees  :  but  this  circumstance,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
separate  it  from  this  genus,  however  much  it  may  resemble  it  in  its  flowers. 


CHAP.    LVIII. 

OF    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE 

ORDER  UMBELLA'CE^E. 

THERE  are  very  few  plants  belonging  to  this  order  that  are  truly  ligneous, 
and  of  these  the  only  hardy  species  which  it  contains  are  comprised  in  the 
genus  Ihipleurum. 

GENUS  I. 


/yUPLElPRUM  Tourn.     THE  BUPLEURUM,  or  HARE'S  EAR.    Lin.  Syst. 
Pentandria  Digynia. 

Identification.    Tourn.   Inst,  309.  t.  163.  ;  Lin.  Gen.,  328. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  127. ;  Don's  Mill     3 

p.  296. 
Synonymcs.    TenbnYi  and  7?uprestis  Sprc ng.  Syst.,  1.  p.  880.  ;  Bupliore,  or  Oreille  de   Lievre  Fr. ; 

HaaenOhrleia,  Gcr. 
Derivation.     From  bous,  an  ox,  and  pleuron,  a  side ;  from  the  supposed  quality  of  swelling  cattle 

that  feed  on  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus.     The  name  of  Hare's  Ear,  which  is  preserved  in 

the  French  and  German,  has  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

(Jen.  Char.  Margin  of  the  calyx  obsolete.  Petals  roundish,  entire,  strictly 
involute,  with  a  broad  retuse  point.  Fruit  compressed  from  the 
sides.  Seed  teretely  convex,  flatfish  in  front.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  296.) — 
Smooth  shrubs,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen.  Natives  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  some  of  Asia ;  but  none  of  them  growing  higher  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
Only  one  hardy  species  is  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 

a  1.  B.  FRUTICOVSUM  L.     The  shrubby  Bupleurum,  or  Hare's  Ear. 

1,1,-ntijicntion.     Lin.  Sp.,  343. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  301.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,   ed.  1836 

SynanyrHcs.    Tenbr/a  fruticbsa  Spreng.  in   Schultes  Syst.,  6.  p.  376. ;  J?uprtstis  fruticosa  Sprene 
'  .Mm}.  ;  S^seli  ffithi.'.nicum  Bauh.  Pin.,  161. ;  S^seli  frutex  A/or.  Umb.,  16. 

Engravings.     Sibth.  Fl.  Graec.,  t.  263. ;  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit.,  t.  14. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  t.  43. :  Jaune 
PI.  Tr.,  1.  t.  65. ;  Mill.  Icon.,  t.  74.  ;  and  our  fig.  753. 

Spec.  Char.y  tyc.  Shrubby,  erect,  branched.  Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at 
the  base,  coriaceous,  1 -nerved,  quite  entire,  sessile.  Leaves  of  involucre 
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oblong.  Ribs  of  fruit  elevated,  acute.  Vittae 
broad.  Bark  of  branches  purplish.  Leaves  of  a 
sea-green  colour.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  301.)  A 
native  of  Portugal,  Spain,  the  south  of  France, 
about  Nice,  Corsica,  Sicily,  Mauritania,  and  Thes- 
saly.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high 
in  a  wild  state,  and  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
6ft.  in  British  gardens.  Introduced  in  1596,  and 
flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  is  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  and  is  of  free  growth  in  any 
dry  calcareous  soil.  The  blue  glaucous  hue  of  its 
smooth  shining  foliage  renders  it  a  desirable  addi- 
tion to  every  collection.  If  planted  in  an  open  airy 
situation,  in  a  deep  soil,  not  moist,  and  allowed  to 
extend  itself  on  every  side,  it  would  soon  form  a 
large  hemispherical  bush,  highly  ornamental  during 
winter  from  its  evergreen  foliage,  and  during  July 
and  August  from  its  bright  yellow  flowers.  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  \s.  6d.  each. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  'Bupleurum. 

*  B.  gibraltdrica  Lam.,  R.  coriaceum  L'He'n't.,  B.  obllquum  Vahlt  B.  arbor^scens  Jacq.,  Te- 
nbria  coriacea  Spreng.,  B.  verticale  Ort.,  is  a  smooth  evergreen  shrub,  with  coriaceous  glaucous- 
leaves,  fragrant  when  bruised.  It  is  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  on  rocks ;  was  introduced  in  1784,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  flowering  from  June  to  August.  It  is  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  common 
species. 

41  B.  plantagineum  Desf.,  Tenoria /jlantaginea  Spreng.,  is  a  native  of  Mount  Atlas,  with  mucro- 
nate,  stiff,  coriaceous,  sessile  leaves.  It  was  introduced  in  1810,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  flowering  in  August. 

H  B.  cam'scens  Schousb.  is  a  native  of  Mogador,  with  oblong  membraneous  leaves.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1809,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  flowering  in  August  or  September. 

)U  B.frutictscens  L.  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa ;  but,  it  is  hardly  worth  culti- 
vation as  a  shrub.  It  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1752,  but  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
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THE  genera  belonging  to  this  order,  which  contain  ligneous  plants,  are 

Aralia  and //edera;  and  their  characteristics  will  be  found  stated    shortly 

below. 

ARAVLIA  L.  Margin  of  the  calyx  very  short,  entire,  or  toothed.  Petals  5, 
free,  and  expanded  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5.  Styles  5,  expanded,  spread- 
ing divaricately.  Berry  5-celled,  usually  torose.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  388., 
adapted.)  —  The  only  species  not  herbaceous  is  a  fruticose  deciduous- 
leaved  plant,  assuming  the  character  of  a  tree. 

J/E'DERA  Swartz.  Margin  of  the  calyx  elevated  or  toothed.  Petals  5 — 10, 
not  cohering  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5 — 10.  Styles  5 — 10,  conniving,  or 
joined  in  one.  Berry  5 — 10-celled.  (Don's  Mill.y\\\.  p.  391.)  —  The  only 
hardy  species  is  a  climbing  evergreen  shrub. 

GENUS  I. 


ARA^LIA  L.    THE  ARABIA,  or  ANGELICA  TREE.     Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 

Pentagynia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  185.,  in  a  note;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  257. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  388. 
Zynonymct.     Aralia  sp.  Lin. ;  Aralia?  v£ra?  Blum. 
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Derivation.  According  to  some,  from  ara,  annoyance,  the  spines  being  very  troublesome,  in  its 
native  country,  to  travellers  ;  but,  according  to  others,  anameof  unknown  meaning,  under  which 
one  species  was  sent  to  Fagon,  at  Paris,  from  Quebec,  in  1764,  by  one  Sarrazin,  a  French  phy- 
sician. 

Description.  A  shrub,  with  a  single  stem,  having  the  habit  of  a  tree;  and 
bearing  large  compositely  divided  leaves,  peculiar  in  character  among  shrubs, 
and  very  interesting. 


The  spiny  Aralia,  or  Angelica  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  p.  392.  ;  Don's  Mil!.,  3.  p.  389.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Si/noni/>H?s.     Aralie,  Fr.  and  Ger.  ;  Spikenard,  AT. 


A.  SPINOZA  L. 

389. 

Si/noni/>H?s.     Aralie,  Fr.  and  Ger.  ;  Spikenard,  AT.  Amcr. 
Engravings.     Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  102.  and  t.  lU3.;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  116.  ;  and  our  fig.  ~~)i. 

Spec.  Char.,$c.  Stem  arboreous  and  prickly.  Leaves  doubly  and  trebly 
pinnate.  Leaflets  ovate,  acuminated,  and  deeply  serrated.  Panicle  much 
branched,  beset  with 
velvety  stellate  down. 
Umbels  numerous. 
Involucre  small,  of 
few  leaves.  Petals 
white  and  reflcxed. 
Styles  5,  divaricate, 
arched.  Fruit  5-rib- 
bed.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  389.)  A  tree, 
growing  to  the  height 
of  10ft.  or  12ft.,  with 
a  single  erect  stem; 
a  native  of  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  in  low, 
fertile,  moist  woo  is. 
Introduced  in  1688  ;  and  flowering  in  August  and  September.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  fruit,  in  wine  or  spirits,  is  considered  an  effectual  cure  for  the 
rheumatism.  In  British  gardens,  this  species  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  roots;  and,  from  its  large  doubly  and  trebly  pinnate  leaves,  it  forms 
a  singularly  ornamental  plant,  with  a  spreading,  umbrella-like  head,  when 
standing  singly  on  a  lawn.  After  the  plant  flowers,  the  stem  commonly  dies 
down  to  the  ground,  like  that  of  the  raspberry,  and  like  it,  is  succeeded 
by  suckers.  Pursh  "  mentions  a  variety  in  which  the  petioles  of  the  leaves 
are  without  prickles."  It  is  found  in  South  Carolina,  near  Charleston. 

There  arc  some  other  siiffniticose  species  of  Aralia,  hardy  or  half-hardy,  natives  of  North  or  South 
America,  such  as  A.  hispida,  Bot.  Cab.  1.  1306.,  which  are  barely  shrubby  ;  and  some  shrubby  s 
natives  of  Japan,  Cochin-China,  or  New  Zealand,  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known,   an. 
not  been  introduced. 

GENUS  II, 


7/E'DERA   Swartz.     THE 


species, 
id  have 


IVY.    Lin.  Syst.  Pent-Decandria,  and  Pent- 
Decagynia. 


1.   Ind.  Occ.,  p.  581. ;    D.  Don  Prod.  Nep.,  p.  186.;  Dec.  Prod., 

~'Fr  '*  Fplici^^'  SeCt'  Gymn6Pterum  Blum-  SVdr->  P-  871.  ;  /Wdera,  and  Ar&lia  sp.  Lin. ;  Lierre, 
Derivation.     Various  etymologies  have  been  proposed  for  the  word  7/t'dera  ;  but  the  most  probable 

supixisition  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  hedira,  a  cord.     The  English 

word  Ivy  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  word,  iw,  green. 

Description.  The  hardy  sorts  are  evergreen  shrubs,  climbing  by  the  clasping 
roots  produced  by  their  stems ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  species  considered 
at  present  to  be  of  this  genus,  natives  of  warm  climates,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  without  support. 
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g_   1.  H.  #EVLIX  L.     The  common  Ivy.' 

Identification    Lin.  Sp.,  292.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  261. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  391. ;  Baxter's  Brit.  Fl.  PI., 

p.  32. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Derivation.    .Helix  is  derived  from  etleo,  to  encompass,  or  turn  round  ;  in  reference  to  the  clasping 

stems,  which,  however,  are  not  twining. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  climbing,  throwing  out  roots  from  their  sides  to  any 
object  next  which  they  may  be  placed.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous, 
shining,  with  5  angular  lobes ;  those  on  the  old  upright  and  rectangular 
branches,  which  form  the  tops  of  the  plants,  ovate,  acute,  quite  entire. 
Umbels  simple,  pubescent.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  391.)  A  native  of  Europe. 

Varieties.     De  Candolle  has  enumerated  three  forms  of  this  species,  which 
are  independent  of  the  varieties  cultivated  in  British  gardens  :  — 
ft-  H.  H.  1  vulgdris  Dec.  (Eng.  Sot.,  t.  1267.; 
and  our  fig.  755.)  has  the  pedicels  clothed 
with  stellate  down,  and  the  fruit  black. 
This  is  the  commonest  form  of  the  ivy, 
throughout  Europe,  in  a  wild  state;  and 
there  are  varieties  of  it  with  white  and 
yellow  variegated  leaves,  in  gardens. 
ft.  H.   H.  2  canariensis  Dec.;   H.   canariensis 
Willd.Berol.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  170.  t.  5.  f.  1.; 
the  Irish  Ivy,  or  Giant  Ivy,  of  British 
gardens ;    has  the    pedicels    scaly  with 
pubescence.      Floral  leaves  subcordate  ; 
those  of  the  creeping  branches  5-lobed 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  common  ivy. 
Fruit  V  red,  or  black.     A  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands ;  but  the  year  of  its  in- 
duction into  Britain  is  uncertain. 
ft.  H.  H.  ?3  chrysocarpa  Dec.,  H.  poetica  C.  Bauh.,    H.    chrysocarpos 
Dalech.,  H.  Dionysias  J.  Bauh.,  H.  Helix.  Wall.,  is  a  native  of  the 
north  of  India,  with  yellow  fruit.     It  differs  from  the  common  ivy 
in  its  yellow  fruit,  and  in  being  of  more  gigantic  growth ;  in  th*e 
leaves  being  more  cuneated  at  the  base ;  and  in  the  pedicels  being 
scaly.     There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
The  varieties  in  British  gardens,  additional  to  the  above,  are:  — 
ft.  H.  H.  4  foliis  argcnteis  Lodd.  Cat.      The  Silver-striked  Ivy. 
ft.  H.  H.  5  foliis  aureis  Lodd.  Cat.     The  Golden-striped  Ivy. 
ft-  H.  H.  6  digitdta  Lodd.  Cat.    The  palmate,  or  hand-shaped,  Ivy 
ft-  H.  H.  7  arborescens  Lodd.  Cat.    The  arborescent,  or  Tree,  Ivy. — This 
variation  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  flowering  shoots,  which  are 
entire-leaved,  and  take  an  arborescent  character ;  and,  when  a  portion 
of  them  is  cut  off,  and  has  rooted  as  a  separate  plant,  it  will  sometimes 
produce  an  upright  bush,  which  will  retain  its  arborescent  form  for 
many  years.     Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  resumes  its  native  habit, 
and  throws  out  rambling,  or  creeping,  shoots,  with  5-lobed  leaves, 
like  the  common  ivy. 

Description.  The  common  ivy  is  a  rooting  climber :  but,  when  these  roots 
are  opposed  by  a  hard  substance  which  they  cannot  penetrate,  they  dilate, 
and  attach  themselves  to  it,  by  close  pressure  on  the  rough  particles  of  its 
surface.  The  dilatation  of  the  fibril  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  form  a 
disk  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  this  dilatation  is  greater  or 
less,  in  proportion  to  the  roughnesss  or  smoothness  of  the  surface  which  it 
presses  against :  because,  when  the  surface  is  nearly  smooth,  the  projecting 
points,  to  which  alone  the  disk  of  the  fibril  can  attach  itself,  must  necessarily 
be  small,  and  not  such  as  to  afford  a  firm  hold ;  and  hence  a  greater  number  of 
them  are  required  to  be  included  under  each  disk,  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
plant.  On  very  smooth  surfaces,  such  as  that  of  a  house  or  a  wall  that  has 
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been  stuccoed,  or  smoothly  plastered,  no  dilatation  of  the  fibril  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  ivy  to  adhere  ;  and  hence,  in  such  situations,  it  always  falls  down, 
either  when  rendered  somewhat  heavier  by  rain  or  snow,  or  when  acted  on  by 
wind.      Against  such  walls,  therefore,   trelliswork  ought  to  be  fixed ;  or  the 
main  shoots  of  the  ivy  may  be  nailed,  like  those  of  any  other  wall  tree. 
To  common  brick  or  stonework,  or  the  rough  bark  of  trees,  the  fibrils  adhere 
readily.     In  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they 
become  roots ;  but  it  is  only  when  this  is   the  case  that  they  can  afford  any 
nourishment  to  the  plant ;  a  fact  easily  proved,  by  cutting  through  the  stem  of 
a  plant  of  ivy  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  a  tree,  to  which  it  may  be  attached ; 
when,  it  will  be  found,  the  ivy  speedily  dies.     When  ivy  trails  on  the  ground, 
it  roots  into  it,  and  grows  vigorously,  but  rarely  flowers ;  and  in  this  state  it 
has  acquired  the  name  of  the  barren,  or  creeping,  ivy.      When  it  climbs  up 
trees,  or  is  in  any  situation  where  it  is  much   shaded,  it  seldom,  if  ever, 
flowers,  until  it  has  grown  so  high  as  to  be  subject  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sun.     Hence,  on  branchy-headed  trees,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  a  flowering 
state,  until  it  has  reached  their  uppermost  branches,  and  partially  destroyed 
them.     Ivy  flowers  soonest  when   grown  against  a  wall,  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  light.     Whatever  support  it  may  have,  when  it  has  reached  the  summit 
the   branches  shorten,  and  become  woody,  forming  themselves  into  large, 
shrubby,  bushy  heads  ;  and  the  leaves  become  entire,  taking  more  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  no  longer  being  lobed  like  the  lower  ones.     In  this  state,  the 
plant  will  flower  freely,  and  will  continue  growing  like  a  shrub  for  many 
years,  producing  no  leaves  but  such  as  are  nearly  oval,  and  showing  no  incli- 
nation to  creep,  or  to  throw  out  roots.      Hence,  we  often  see  the  appearance 
of  an  ivy  hedge  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height  on  the  top  of  an  old  ivied  wall.     The 
flowers  of  the  ivy  are  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white :  they  appear  in  the 
end  of  September,  and  continue  expanded  through  the  months  of  October 
and  November :  they  are  odoriferous,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  honey  ;  on 
which  account  they  are  much  frequented  by  bees  and  other  insects,  to  which 
they  afford  a  valuable  support,  as  they  are  in  perfection  at  a  time  when  there 
are  few  other  flowers.     The  berries  increase  in  size  during  the  winter,  are 
full  formed  in  February,  and  ripe  in  April,  furnishing  food  for  wild  pigeons, 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  &c.,  in  the  spring.      When  the  berry  is  ripe,  it  is  succu- 
lent with  a  purple  juice;  but  afterwards  it  becomes  coriaceous,  dry,  and 
shrivels  into  a  somewhat  five-angled  figure ;  thus  beautifully  harmonising  with 
the  lower  leaves.     The  common  ivy  will  grow  to  the  tops  of  trees  nearly 
100  ft.  in  height :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Irish'ivy  will  attain  the  same 
elevation,  though  it  grows  with  much  greater  vigour  than  the  common  sort 
when  young.     Both  varieties  continue  growing  during  winter ;  and,  in  shady 
situations,  throughout  the  year.      Hence,  rooted  plants  of  Irish  ivy,  placed  in 
good  soil,  at  the  base  of  a  wall  10  ft.  high,  will  reach  its  top  in  three  years ; 
and  those  of  the  common  ivy  in  five  years ;  but  after  it  has  attained  15  ft.  or 
20  ft.,  its  growth  is  comparatively  slow,  unless  it  be  against  the  warm  walls 
of  a  dwelling-house;  when  it  will  cover  a  gable-end,  having  chimney  flues  in  it, 
in  5  or  6  years ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  turned  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  towns.      The  duration  of  the  ivy  is  very  great:  judging  from  some  of 
the  plants  against  ruined  castles  and  abbeys,  we  should  suppose  them  to  be 
two  or  three  centuries  old.      The  stems  sometimes  are  found,  in  such  situa- 
tions, 10  in.  or  12  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.     The  seeds  of  ivy 
resemble  swollen  grains  of  wheat,  and,  as  they  pass  through  birds  of  the 
thrush  family   unaltered   in  shape,  they  are  frequently  found  scattered  on 
the  ground.     Ray,  in  his  Catalogiis   Plantarum  rariorum  Anglicc  et  Insnlarum 
atljacenlinin,  says  that  hence  have  arisen  the  stories  of  wheat  having  been 
rained  down.     The  chewed  seeds  have  an  acrimonious  taste.     The  golden- 
leaved  variety,  when  it  thrives,  is  a  splendid  plant,  appearing  in  spring,  after 
it  has  made  its  new  leaves,  like  an  immense  mass  of  yellow  flowers.    There  is 
a  plant  of  this  variety  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  hot-houses  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery,  which  has  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  covered  a  stack  of 
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chimneys  some  feet  higher,  forming  a  striking  object  in  May  and  June  from 
the  public  road.  On  a  ruin,  or  on  a  dark  pine  tree,  this  variety,  mixed  with 
the  common  sort,  would  have  a  fine  effect,  by  the  brilliant  contrast  which  it 
would  produce. 

Geography.  The  ivy  is  a  native  of  Europe,  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  Ireland  to  Siberia;  but  only  in  woods,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  trees  and  bushes,  in  either  the  colder  or  the  hotter  dis- 
tricts of  this  extensive  region.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  the  west  of 
Asia,  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  and  also  in  Japan  and  China,  but  not 
in  North  or  South  America,  or  in  Australia.  The  variety  with  yellow  berries, 
Royle  informs  us,  "  is  the  most  common  in  the  Himalayas,  and  may  be  seen 
clinging  to  the  rock,  and  clasping  the  oak;  affording,  from  its  pleasing  associa- 
tions, glad  recognition  to  the  European  traveller."  (Illust.,  p.  233.)  In  Britain, 
the  ivy  is  always  found  growing  in  a  substantial  soil,  where  it  can  be  amply 
supplied  with  nourishment,  and  where  its  roots  can  penetrate  to  such  a  depth 
as  to  be  able  to  obtain  abundant  moisture  for  the  leaves,  when  the  plant  has 
attained  its  greatest  height,  and  is  in  a  flowering  state. 

History.  The  ivy  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  there 
are  many  mythological  and  traditional  allusions  to  it  in  the  writings  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  Its  Greek  names  were  Kissos  and  Kittos,  from  Kissos,  or 
Cissus,  the  name  of  a  boy  whom  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  changed  into  it.  By 
the  Romans  it  was  called  Hedera ;  which  name  has  been  adopted  by  modern 
botanists.  In  old  French  its  name  is  Hierre.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerard,  as 
growing  in  a  wild  state,  and  on  the  sides  of  houses;  but  it  was  probably  not 
propagated  as  a  garden  plant  till  some  time  afterwards,  when  towns  extended 
into  the  country,  and  it  became  a  mark  of  refinement  to  create  allusions  to 
the  latter  in  the  former,  by  planting  such  evergreens  as  would  withstand  the 
close  air  and  smoke  of  cities.  The  plant  is  now  in  general  demand  through- 
out all  those  parts  of  Europe  where  it  will  grow  freely  against  a  wall ;  but 
more  than  any  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  In  North  America, 
in  the  time  of  Kalm,  he  found  only  one  plant,  which  was  trained  against  a 
house,  during  the  whole  of  his  travels  in  that  country;  but  the  principal 
varieties  are  now  propagated  in  all  the  American  nurseries. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  whole  plant  is  aromatic ;  and  a  very  fragrant 
resin  exudes  from  the  old  stems  when  bruised,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
chemical  principle  hederine.  Ivy  was  formerly  included  in  the  British 
Mnteria  medico,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  still  is  in  that  of 
India.  The  berries  are  emetic  and  purgative ;  and  the  substance  called 
hederine,  which  is  now  in  use  in  India,  is  said  to  be  aperient,  resolvative, 
and  balsamic.  The  berries,  as  already  observed,  are  greedily  eaten  by 
several  birds.  Sheep  and  deer  are  fond  of  the  leaves  and  small  branches, 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  green  crops,  afforded  a  useful  resource 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  Cato  directs  that,  in  a  scarcity 
of  hay,  or  the  dried  shoots  of  trees,  cattle  should  be  foddered  with  the 
green  branches  of  ivy.  The  wood  is  soft  and  porous ;  and,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is  used  by  the  turner ; 
and,  in  thin  slices,  to  filter  liquids.  The  roots  are  employed  by  leather- 
cutters  to  whet  their  knives  on.  Cato  and  Pliny  attribute  a  singular 
property  to  the  wood  of  the  ivy ;  and  say  that,  by  its  filtrating  powers, 
it  can  separate  -wine  from  water.  According  to  these  authors,  if  a  cup  of 
ivy  wood  be  filled  with  wine  that  has  been  adulterated  with  water,  the  wine 
will  find  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  the  water  alone 
will  remain  in  the  cup.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  it  is  mentioned  that  this 
experiment  was  tried  by  a  person  worthy  of  confidence,  and  that  he  found 
the  very  reverse  take  place;  the  water  filtering  through,  and  the  wine 
remaining  in  the  cup.  It  is  possible  that  something  of  the  kind  may  take 
place,  which  may  be  accounted  for  on  Du  Trochet's  principles  of  Endosmose 
and  Exosmose  (see  Gard  Mag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  78.);  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  liquor  merely  exudes  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  without  any  separa- 
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tion  of  its  component  parts ;  some  of  it  remaining  in  the  cup  when  the 
pores  were  choked  up,  and  the  portion  exuded  having  the  appearance  of  water, 
from  its  colouring  matter  having  been  absorbed  by  the  wood.  The  ivy,  for 
trying  this  experiment,  or  for  using  in  any  way  as  a  filter,  must  be  newly  cut,  as 
it  loses  its  filtering  properties  when  quite  dry.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  dyes 
hair  black ;  and  it  is  said  to  form  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  compositions 
sold  to  prevent  hair  from  turning  grey.  The  leaves  of  mulberry  trees  that 
have  had  ivy  round  them  are  said  to  destroy  the  silkworms  that  feed  on  them  ; 
and  the  juice  of  the  plant,applied  to  the  nostrils,  is  supposed  to  cure  headachs. 
Many  other  properties  were  attributed  to  this  plant  by  the  ancients ;  but,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  it  appears  at  present  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
great  use  of  the  ivy,  in  modern  times,  is  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  When  the 
geometrical  style  of  gardening  prevailed,  it  was  much  employed  to  train  over 
frames  of  wire  or  lattice-work,  formed  by  the  wire-worker  or  joiner  into 
architectural  or  sculptural  shapes ;  arbours,  colonnades,  and  the  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  being  much  more  rapidly  produced  in  this  manner,  than  by 
the  slow  growth  of  the  yew  or  the  box.  At  present,  forms  of  this  kind  are 
no  longer  in  use ;  but  a 'plant  of  ivy  trained  to  a  pole,  and  allowed  to  branch 
out  at  its  summit,  forms  a  very  striking  object  in  small  gardens.  For  covering 
naked  walls,  rocks,  or  ruins,  or  communicating  an  evergreen  rural  appearance 
to  any  part  of  a  town  or  suburban  garden,  no  plant  whatever  equals  the  ivy ; 
though,  in  situations  subject  to  the  smoke  of  coal,  it  is  apt  to  get  naked 
below,  and  requires  to  be  partially  cut  down,  or  to  have  young  plants  planted  at 
the  root  of  the  old  ones,  to  fill  up  the  naked  places,  every  four  or  five  years. 
A  very  singular  effect  produced  by  ivy  occurs  in  the  approach  road  to 
Warwick  Castle.  The  road  is  cut  through  a  solid  bed  of  sandstone  rock ; 
and  its  sides  are,  in  some  places,  upwards  of  12  ft.  high,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  and  quite  perpendicular  and  smooth.  Ivy  has  been  planted  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ground,  which  forms  the  summit  of  these  perpendicular 
walls  of  rock,  in  order,  as  it  would  appear,  that  it  might  creep  down  and 
cover  their  face.  Instead  of  creeping,  however,  the  ivy  has  grown  over,  with- 
out attaching  itself;  and  its  long,  pendulous,  matted  shoots,  which,  in  1831, 
not  only  reached  the  approach  road,  but  actually  trailed  on  it,  waving  to  and 
fro  with  the  wind,  might  be  compared  to  an  immense  sheet  of  water  falling 
over  a  perpendicular  rock.  Over  chalk  cliffs,  ivy  sometimes  hangs  down  in 
perpendicular  shoots  from  the  surface ;  but,  from  the  numerous  interstices  in 
the  chalk,  it  is  generally  able  occasionally  to  attach  itself;  and  hence  it  appears 
in  varied  tufts  and  festoons,  which,  in  old  chalk-pits,  as,  for  example,  at 
Ingress  Park,  near  Greenhithe,  have  an  effect  that  is  at  once  strikingly  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque.  In  close  shrubberies,  in  small  gardens,  or  even  in 
large  ones,  where  neither  grass  nor  any  other  green  plant  will  grow  on  the 
surface,  the  ivy  forms  a  clothing  of  perpetual  verdure.  Trained  against  es- 
paliers, latticework,  iron  hurdles,  or  wire  frames,  it  forms,  in  a  very  short 
time,  most  beautiful  evergreen  walls,  or  hedges,  for  the  shelter  or  separation  of 
flower-gardens.  In  short,  there  is  no  evergreen  shrub  capable  of  being  applied 
to  so  many  important  uses  as  the  common  ivy ;  and  no  garden  (in  a  climate 
where  it  will  stand  the  open  air),  whether  large  or  small,  can  dispense  with  it. 
About  London,  it  is  raised  in  immense  quantities  in  pots,  and  trained  to  the 
height  of  from  6  ft.  to]  -2  ft.  on  stakes ;  so  that,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  a  hedge 
may  be  formed  of  it,  or  a  naked  space  covered  with  it,  at  an  incredibly  short 
notice.  In  the  streets  of  London,  a  house  may  be  built  from  the  foundations  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks ;  and,  by  placing  pots  of  ivy  in  the  balconies 
of  the  different  windows,  the  whole  front,  in  one  day,  may  be  covered  with 
evergreen  leaves  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  an  old  building,  in  a  secluded 
rural  situation.  One  valuable  use  to  which  the  ivy  may  be  applied  in  street 
houses  in  towns  is,  to  form  external  framings  to  the  windows  instead  of  archi- 
traves. In  the  interminable  lines  of  naked  windows  in  the  monotonous  brick 
houses  built  about  50  years  ago,  which  form  the  majority  of  the  London 
streets  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  ivy  affords  a  resource  which  any 
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householder  of  taste  may  turn  to  a  very  good  account.  He  has  only  to  form 
projecting  architraves  of  wire  to  his  windows,  and  to  place  a  pot  of  ivy  in 
his  window  sills,  or  in  a  small  balcony  at  the  base  of  each  jamb  ;  taking  care  to 
fix  the  pots  securely,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  supplying  them  regularly  with 
water.  In  rooms,  the  ivy,  when  planted  in  boxes,  and  properly  treated,  forms 
a  rustic  screen,  either  for  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  or 
of  a  lamp  or  chandelier  at  night ;  and,  in  very  large  drawingrooms,  plants 
in  boxes  or  vases,  trained  on  wire  parasols  or  espaliers,  such  as  those  recom- 
mended for  roses  (see  figs.  534.  and  535.),  will  form  a  rustic  canopy  for  small 
groups  of  parties,  who  may  seat  themselves  under  its  shade,  in  the  same 
manner  as  parties  sit  under  orange  trees  in  the  public  rooms  of  Berlin,  and 
of  other  cities  of  the  Continent.  Where  the  view  from  the  window  of  a  town 
house  is  contracted  or  disagreeable,  it  may  always  be  improved  by  plants  of 
ivy,  planted  in  boxes,  and  trained  on  espaliers,  being  placed  within  the  room, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  window  to  prevent  them  from  excluding  the 
light,  and  yet  sufficiently  near  to  serve  as  a  screen ;  or,  by  so  disposing  of 
plants  on  the  outside  as  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  disagreeable  objects,  and 
create  an  allusion  to  the  country.  One  great  advantage  of  the  ivy,  in  small 
and  suburban  gardens,  is,  that  by  its  berries  it  attracts  the  birds  in  early 
spring ;  and  by  its  dense  foliage  it  forms  excellent  situations  for  nests.  A  num- 
ber of  birds  build  in  it,  from  the  blackbird  and  thrush  to  the  blackcap  and  the 
sparrow,  and  even  to  the  tomtit  and  wren.  This  plant  is  generally  considered 
as  highly  injurious  to  trees,  where  it  has  climbed  up  and  covered  their  stems. 
"  The  ivy,"  Gilpin  observes,  "  has  a  root  of  his  own,  and  draws  nourishment 
from  the  ground;  but  his  character  is  misrepresented,  if  his  little  feelers 
have  not  other  purposes  than  that  of  merely  showing  an  attachment  to  his 
potent  neighbour.  Shakspeare  roundly  asserts  that  he  makes  a  property  of 
him :  — 

"  '  He  was 

The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out.'  " 

GILPIN,  For.  Seen.,  i.  p.  15. 

The  injurious  effect  of  the  ivy  on  trees  has,  however,  been  denied  by  various 
persons,  and,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Repton,  who,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  in 
the  Lin.  Trans.,  contends  that  it  is  useful,  by  keeping  their  trunks  warm. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  warmth  pro- 
duced by  a  covering  of  ivy  may  be  favourable  to  vegetation  ;  and,  when  its 
stems  ascend  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  parallel  lines,  without  creeping  or  winding 
round  it,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network  over  the  bark,  it  may  remain  there 
for  a  number  of  years  without  doing  the  tree  any  material  injury.  After  a 
certain  period,  however,  a  network  never  fails  to  be  formed  ;  and,  as  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  continues  expanding,  while  this  network  remains  stationary,  the 
tree  cannot  fail  to  receive  injury  by  being  compressed  by  the  stems  of  the  ivy. 
Wherever  this  network  is  found  on  the  smaller  branches  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  the  tree  is  certain  of  being  killed  in  a  short  time.  In  this  case,  as  in  most 
others,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  and  of  modern  foresters,  both  of  which  are 
unfavourable  to  the  ivy,  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  ivy  on  the  trunks  of  trees  may  easily  be  killed,  by  cutting  through 
its  stems  close  to  the  ground ;  in  addition  to  which,  its  stems  ought  to  be 
pulled  off,  or  loosened  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree;  but,  in 
deciding  on  this  operation,  Evelyn's  caution  must  not  be  forgotten,  "  that 
trees  long  invested  with  it  should  not  have  it  all  at  once  removed,  lest  they 
should  die  from  exposure  to  unaccustomed  cold." 

A  variety  of  opinions  prevail  as  to  the  use  or  injury  of  ivy  on  habitable 
buildings.  Where  the  walls  are  well  built,  and  do  not  contain  such  crevices 
as  to  admit  of  the  fibrils  becoming  roots,  and,  of  course,  increasing  in  size,  and 
tending  to  rupture  the  masonry,  the  ivy  must  be  a  protection  to  the  wall  from 
the  weather  ;  and  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  from  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
heat  of  summer.  On  ruins  it  must  also  be  a  protection,  except  in  cases  where 
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roots  are  formed  in  the  wall,  or  where  shoots  can  find  their  way  through  cracks 
or  crevices.  In  either  case,  it  must  tend  to  fracture,  and  ultimately  to  destroy, 
the  wall ;  but  so  slowly,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  case  where  more  injury 
than  good  would  not  be  done  by  removing  the  ivy.  Even  if  the  parts  of  the 
wall  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  introduction  of  the  roots  or 
shoots,  the  parts  partially  separated,  would  be  held  together  by  the  ivy.  Our 
opinion,  therefore,  is,  that,  unless  the  object  is  to  show  the  architecture  of  an 
ivied  ruin,  its  destruction  will  be  accelerated,  rather  than  retarded,  by  the 
removal  of  ivy. 

Ivy  has  been  recommended  for  covering  cottages ;  and  not  only  their  walls, 
but  even  their  roofs.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  protect  both,  wherever  it 
cannot  insinuate  its  roots  or  shoots  through  the  wall  or  roof:  but  the  roof 
must  be  steep,  otherwise  the  ivy,  when  it  comes  into  a  flowering,  and  con- 
sequently shrubby,  state,  must  be  clipped,  in  order  to  present  such  an  im- 
bricated surface  of  large  leaves  as  shall  effectually  throw  off  the  rain.  In 
covering  cottages  with  ivy,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  has  a  tendency,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  encourage  insects ;  but,  as  very  few  of  these  live  on  the  ivy, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  injurious  in  this  respect  as  deciduous-leaved  climbers,  or 
other  plants  or  trees  trained  against  a  wall.  Pliny  says  that  the  ivy  will 
break  sepulchres  of  stone,  and  undermine  city  walls ;  but  this,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  can  only  be  the  case  where  the  walls  are  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decay,  and  contain  crevices  sufficient  to  admit  the  roots  or  stems  of  the 
plant. 

Poetical,  mythological,  and  legendary  Allusions.  The  ivy  was  dedicated  by 
the  ancients  to  Bacchus,  whose  statues  are  generally  found  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  its  leaves ;  and,  as  the  favourite  plant  of  the  god  of  wine,  its  praises 
have  been  sung  by  almost  all  poets,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  Many 
reasons  are  given  for  the  consecration  to  Bacchus  of  this  plant.  Some  poets 
say  that  it  was  because  the  ivy  has  the  effect  of  dissipating  the  fumes  of  wine; 
others,  because  it  was  once  his  favourite  youth  Cissus ;  and  others,  because  it 
is  said  that  the  ivy,  if  planted  in  vineyards,  will  destroy  the  vines;  and  that  it 
was  thus  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  that  plant  to  tear  it  up,  and  wreath  it 
into  chaplets  and  garlands.  The  most  probable,  however,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  vine  is  found  at  Nyssa,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Bacchus,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  India.  It  is  related  that,  when  Alexander's  army,  after  their  conquest 
of  Babylon,  arrived  at  this  mountain,  and  found  it  covered  with  laurel  and  ivy, 
they  were  so  transported  with  joy  (especially  when  they  recognised  the  latter 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Thebes),  that  they  tore  the  ivy  up  by  the  roots,  and, 
twining  it  round  their  heads,  burst  forth  into  hymns  to  Bacchus,  and  prayers 
for  their  native  country. 

Not  only  Bacchus,  who,  Pliny  tells  us,  was  the  first  who  wore  a  crown,  but 
Silenus,  was  crowned  with  ivy;  and  the  golden-berried  kind,  before  the  trans- 
formation of  Daphne  into  a  laurel,  was  worn  by  Apollo,  and  after  him  by 
poets.  Pope,  however,  does  not  seem  to  allow  this ;  and  he  gives  the  plant 
expressly  to  critics  :  — 

"  Immortal  Vida,  on  whose  honour'd  brow 
The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow." 

The  priests  of  the  Greeks  presented  a  wreath  of  ivy  to  newly  married  per- 
sons, as  a  symbol  of  the  closeness  of  the  tie  which  ought  to  bind  them 
together ;  and  Ptolemy  Philopater,  king  of  Egypt,  ordered  all  the  Jews  who 
had  abjured  their  religion  to  be  branded  with  an  ivy  leaf.  Numerous  allusions 
to  this  plant  occur  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  nearly  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  poets ;  but  few  have  given  a  more  just  description  of  it  than 
Spenser,  in  the  following  lines :  — 

"  Emongst  the  rest,  the  clamb'ring  yvie  grew, 
Knitting  his  wanton  arms  with  grasping  hold, 
Lest  that  the  poplar  happcly  should  rew 
Her  brother's  strokes,  whose  boughs  she  doth  enfold 
With  her  lythe  twigs,  till  they  the  top  survew. 
And  paint  with  pallid  green  her  buds  of  gold." 
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The  ivy  is  considered  symbolical  of  friendship,  from  the  closeness  of  its 
adherence  to  the  tree  on  which  it  has  once  fixed  itself.  "  Nothing,"  says  St. 
Pierre,  in  his  Studies  of  Nature,  "  can  separate  it  from  the  tree  which  it  has 
once  embraced  :  it  clothes  it  with  its  own  leaves  in  that  inclement  season 
when  its  dark  boughs  are  covered  with  hoarfrost.  The  faithful  companion  of 
its  destiny,  it  falls  when  the  tree  is  cut  down :  death  itself  does  not  relax  its 
grasp;  and  it  continues  to  adorn  with  its  verdure  the  dry  trunk  that  once  sup- 
ported it."  The  constancy  of  the  ivy  has  rendered  it  a  favourite  device  for 
seals ;  some  of  the  best  of  which  are,  a  sprig  of  ivy,  with  the  motto,  "  I  die 
where  I  attach  myself;"  and  a  fallen  tree,  still  covered  with  ivy,  with  the 
words,  "  Even  ruin  cannot  separate  us."  Ivy  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Gordon. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  tyc.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  ivy,  to 
attain  a  large  size,  requires  a  good  soil ;  and,  also,  that  it  grows  naturally  in 
the  shade,  and  in  a  northern  rather  than  in  a  southern  exposure.  Smoke, 
there  can  be  no  doubt, is  injurious  to  the  ivy;  but  still  it  endures  it  better  than 
most  evergreens,  particularly  when  it  is  kept  moist  at  the  root.  Ivy  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  planted,  in  autumn,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  a  shady  border;  but 
these  must  be  well  rooted  before  they  are  put  out  in  the  situation  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  or  disappointment  to  the  planter  will  ensue.  It  is  very 
natural  to  suppose,  that,  with  a  plant  rooting  so  readily  as  the  ivy,  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  put  in  a  cutting  where  a  plant  was  wanted;  but, nevertheless, 
it  is  a  fact,  that,  unless  the  soil  be  kept  in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture,  and 
shaded,  like  most  other  evergreens,  it  will  not  root  readily.  The  largest  plants 
of  ivy  which  we  have  heard  of  in  England  are  at  Brockley  Hall,  in  Somer- 
setshire, attached  to  old  trees  :  one  of  these  plants  has  the  stem  lOf  in.,  and 
the  other  Hi  in.  in  diameter,  at  1ft.  from  the  ground.  In  the  town  of 
Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  the  front  of  a  cottage  is  covered  with  ivy, 
which  proceeds  from  a  single  stem,  that  comes  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rough 
stone  wall  by  the  cottage,  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  stem  where 
it  comes  out  is  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  but  it  gradually  increases  till  at  the 
height  of  5  ft.  it  is  6§in.  in  diameter;  and  at  the  height  of  9  ft.,  at  the  point 
from  which  the  branches  proceed,  it  is  no  less  that  19^ in.  in  diameter! 
About  40  years  ago,  this  cottage  was  occupied  as  a  public  house,  and  called 
the  Ivy  Tree,  so  that  the  plant  is,  doubless,  above  half  a  century  old.  A  view 
of  the  cottage,  the  ivy  plant,  and  the  remarkable  weeping  ash  trees,  which  stand 
on  a  bank  overhanging  it,  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  M.  J.  F.  Sid- 
ney, Esq.,  of  Cowpen.  (See  the  article  Fraxinus,  in  a  future  page.)  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  from  Qd.  to  2s.  6d.  each,  according  to  their  size  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  from  50  cents  to  1|  franc;  and  at  New  York,  from  37 J  cents 
to  1  dollar  each.  Plants  of  the  varieties,  and  especially  of  the  yellow-fruited, 
are  somewhat  dearer. 

Fifty  other  species  of  the  ivy  are  described  in  Don's  Miller  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  tropical  plants, 
and  almost  all  of  them  are  trees  ;  which,  probably,  when  they  come  to  be  farther  examined,  will  be 
referred  to  Aralia,  or  other  genera. 
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OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER 


THE  characteristics  of  this  order,  as  far  as  the  hardy  species  in  British 
gardens  are  concerned,  will  be  found  in  the  following  distinctive  characters  of 
the  only  two  hardy  genera. 
#AMAMEVLIS  L.    Calyx  4-lobed,  furnished  with  3  —  4  scales  on  the  outside. 

Ovarium  ending  in  2  —  3  styles  at  the  apex.     Capsule  coriaceous,  2-celled  ; 

1-seeded,  opening  by  2  elastic  valves  above.     Seed  oblong,  shining,  with  a 
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superior  liiluin.  Albumen  fleshy.  Embryo  with  a  superior  radicle,  and  Hat 
cotyledons.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate, or  cuneated,  feather-nerved,  nearly  entire. 
Flowers  nearly  sessile,  disposed  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  girded 
by  a  3-leaved  involucre.  Petals  vellovv.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  396.,  adapted.) 
—  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  and  Asia. 
FOTHERGI'LL.-/  L.  Calyx  campanulate,  5 — 7-toothed.  Anthers  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe.  Styles  2.  Capsule  2-lobed,  2-celled ;  cells  2-valvcd  at  the 
apex,  l-seeded.  Seed  bony,  pendulous,  with  a  superior  hilum.  Leaves 
alternate,  obovate,  feather-nerved,  bistipulate,  clothed  with  soft  starry  down. 
Flowers  sessile,  in  terminal  ovate  spikes,  having  a  solitary  bractea  under 
each ;  those  at  the  base  of  the  spike  trifid,  and  those  at  its  apex  nearly 
entire.  Petals  white,  sweet-scented,  sessile.  Anthers  yellow.  (Don's  A////., 
adapted.) — A  low  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America. 

GENUS  I. 


//AMAMEVLIS  L.     Tin:  UAMAMELIS,  or  ll'yc/i  HAZEL.    Lin.  Sysl. 
Tetrandria  Digynia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  169.  ;  Dec.   Prod.,  4.  p.  268.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  396. ;  Lindl.    Nat.  Syst.y 

Synonyme.     Trilopus  Mtth.  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.,  8  App. 

Dcrinitivn.     //amamelis  is  a  name  by  which  Athenanis  speaks  of  a  tree  which  blossomed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  apple  tree,  the  word  being  derived  from  hamn,   together  with,  and  metis,  an 
apple  tree.     The  modern  application  seems  to  be  from  the  /femamfelis  having  its  blossoms  accom- 
panying its  fruits  (meta) ;  both  being  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time. 


Identification. 

Synonymes. 

Engravings 


The  Virginian  Hamamelis,  or  Wych  Hazel. 
Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Ger. 

598.  ;  and  our  Jigs.  ~L6,  7^7. 


H.  VIRGI'NICA  L. 

m.     Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  268.  ;   Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  396.  ;  Lodd. 

Hamamelie  de  Virginie,  Fr.  ;  Virginische  Zaubernuss,  ( 
.     Mill.  111.,  t.  10. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  ~.  t.  60. ;  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  5 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  acutely  toothed,  with 
a  small  cordate  recess  at  the  base.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  396.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Florida ;  found  in  dry  and 
stony  situations,  but  frequently  also  near  water,  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  a  trunk 
6  in.  or  more  in  diameter.  It  was  introduced  in  1736, 
and  flowers  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end 
of  February.  In  British  gardens,  it  has  been  but 
little  cultivated,  notwithstanding  the  singularity  of 
its  appearance  in  autumn  and  winter ;  when  it  is 
profusely  covered  with  its  fine  rich  yellow  flowers, 
which  begin  to  expand  before  the  leaves  of  the  pre- 
vious summer  drop  off,  and  continue  on  the  bush 
throughout  the  winter.  After  the  petals  drop  off  in 
spring,  the  persistent  calyxes  remain  on  till  the  leaves 
reappear  in  April  or  May.  The  flowers  are  either 

.amous,  dioecious,  monoecious,  or  androgynous;  aid  hence  the  names' 
in  some  American  catalogues,  of //.  dioica,  //.  monoica,  and  //.  andr&iyna. 
The  American  Indians  esteem  this  tree  for  its  medical  properties  :  the  bark 
is  sedative  and  discutient ;  and  it  is  applied  by  them  to  painful  tumours 
and  external  inflammations.  They  also  apply  a  poultice  of  the  inner  rind  to 
remove  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  is 
rarely  found  above  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high ;  but  there  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the 
grounds  of  Ham  House  upwards  of  15ft.  high,  growing  in  deep  sandy 
soil,  not  far  distant  from  water,  of  which  fig.  757.  is  a  portrait  taken  in 
November,  1835,  to  a  scale  of  lin.  to  12ft.  Owing  to  its  flowering  during 
the  winter  season,  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  where  "there  is 
room.  It  will  grow  in  any  light  free  soil,  kept  rather  moist;  and  it  is  pro- 
pagated  by  layers  and  by  seeds ;  which  last,  though  rarely  produced  in  Bri- 
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tain,  are  frequently  sent  to  this 
country  from  America.  They 
ought  to  be  sown  immediately 
on  being  received,  as  they  are 
often  two  years  before  they 
come  up.  Plants,  in  London, 
are  Is.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  I*, 
a  packet ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants 
are  2  francs  each ;  and  at  New 
York,  25  cents. 

Varieties. 

*  H.  v.  2  parvifolia  Nutt.  is 

a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania, 
with  smaller  oblong- 
ovate  leaves,  and  a  more 
stunted  habit  than  the 
species. 

*  H.  v.  3  macrophylla,  H.  ma- 

crophylla  Pursh,  has  the 
leaves  nearly  orbicular, 
cordate,  coarsely  and 
bluntly  toothed,  and  scabrous  from  dots  beneath.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  western  part  of  Georgia,  and  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  Katawba 
Mountains.  It  was  introduced  in  1812,  and  flowers  from  May  to 
November.  Pursh  considers  it  to  be  a  species  ;  but  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  only  a  variety. 

App.  i.   Other  Species,  not  yet  introduced. 

H.pfrsica  Dec.   is  a  native  of  Persia,  of  which  very  little  is  known;  and  H.  chin4nsis  R.  Br. 
has  quite  entire,  ovate  leaves,  and  is  a  native  of  China,  near  Nankin. 

GENUS  II. 


FOTHERGI'LL^  L.     THE  FOTHERGILLA.    Lin.  Syst.  Icosandria  Digynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  p.  42. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  269. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  397. 

Derivation.     In  memory  of  John  Fothergill,  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician  and  patron  of  botany, 

who  introduced  many  new  plants,  and  cultivated  an  excellent  collection  in  his  grounds,  at  Ham 

House,  at  Stratford-le-bow,  in  Essex. 

Description.    Deciduous  shrubs,  of  which  there  is  only  one  species,  but 
several  varieties.    Natives  of  North  America. 

&  1.  F.  y4LMFOrLiA  L.     The  Alder-leaved  Fothergilla. 

Identification.    Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  257.;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  269.;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  397. 
Synonymes.     F.  G&rdeni  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  313. ;  tfamamfclis  monofca  Lin.  ex  Smith  in 
Rees's  Cycl.  vol.  xvii. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  See  the  generic  character.  The  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  sweet-scented,  appear  before  the  leaves ;  the  latter  resembling  those  of 
the  wych  hazel.  The  following  four  very  distinct  forms  of  this  species  are 
in  the  Hackney  arboretum  :  — 

Varieties. 

A  F.  a.  1  obtusa  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1341.;    F.  major  Lodd.  Sot.  Cab., 

t.  1520.;  F.  alnifolia  Lin.  fil.  Supp.,257.;  and  our  Jig.  759.;  has 

obovate  leaves,  downy  beneath, 
fife  F.  a.  2  acuta  Sims;  F.  Gardem  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  100.;  has  narrow 

leaves,  nearly  entire,  white  from  down  beneath. 
«  F.  a.  3  major  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1342,  and  our  fig.  758.,  has  leaves 

ovate-oblong,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  very  black  and  serrated 

at  the  apex ;  when  young,  tomentose  beneath. 
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dfe  F.  a.  4-  scrotina  Sims  Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  1342.,  has  the 
leaves  oblong,  acute,  cre- 
nately  toothed  at  the  top, 
and  green  beneath. 

Desciiption,  $c.  The  Fothergflla 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  from 
Virginia  to  Carolina,  in  shady  woods, 
on  the  sides  of  hills,  generally  grow- 
ing in  soft  moist  soil.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  17C5,  grows  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  flowers  in  April 
or  May.  In  British  gardens,  it 
thrives  best  in  moist  sandy  peat. 
The  species  is  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  are  sometimes  ripened  in 
this  country,  but  are  generally  re- 
ceived from  America ;  and  the  varieties  by  layers.  Plants,  in  the 
nurseries,  are  Is.  each,  and  seeds  1*.  a  packet;  at  Bollwyller,  2  francs 
and  at  New  York,  30  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds  30  cents  per  quart. 


London 
a  plant; 
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OF  THE    HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE 
ORDER  C-ORNA'CEJE. 

THIS  order  includes  only  two  genera  of  hardy  woody  plants,  the  characters 
of  which  are  as  follows  :  — 

CO'RNUS  L.  Tube  of  the  calyx  adhering  to  the  ovarium.  Limb  small, 
4-toothed.  Petals  4,  oblong,  sessile;  valvate  in  asstivation.  Stamens  4. 
Style  1.  Pome  baccate,  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  the  calyx,  containing 
a  2-celled,  rarely  3-celled,  nut.  Seed  solitary,  pendulous.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Radicle  of  embryo  shorter  than  the  cotyledons.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  398.)  —  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  all  with  opposite  leaves,  except 
the  first  species ;  entire,  feather-nerved.  Flowers  sometimes  capitate  and 
umbellate,  involucrated ;  sometimes  corymbose  and  panicled,  without  an 
involucre.  Petals  white,  rarely  yellow. 

BENTHA'M/,*  Lindl.  Flowers  disposed  in  heads,  each  head  attended  by  an  in- 
volucre, that  consists  of  4  petal-like  parts,  and  resembles  a  corolla.  Calyx 
with  a  minute  4-toothed  limb.  Petals  4,  fleshy,  wedge-shaped.  Stamens  4. 
Style  1.  Fruit  constituted  of  many  pomes  grown  together;  endocarp  in  each 
pome  with  2  cells.  Seeds  solitary  and  pendulous  in  each  cell.  —  Trees  or 
shrubs,  with  leaves  opposite.  (Lindlcy  in  Bot.  Reg.y  t.  1579.)  Natives  of 
the  Himalayas.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  when  giving  his  reasons  for  separat- 
ing this  genus  from  C6rnus,  "  We  do  not  understand  upon  what  principle 
this  very  distinct  genus  has  been  combined  with  Cornus,  from  which  it 
differs  essentially,  both  in  flowers  and  fruit.  Whether  or  not  C.  fldrida, 
which  agrees  with  it  in  habit,  is  also  a  species  of  Benthamw,  our  means 
do  not  enable  us  to  determine."  (Bot.  Reg.,  vol.  xix.  t.  1579.) 

GENUS  I. 


CO'RNUS  L.     THE  DOGWOOD.    Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Tourn.  Inst,  f>41.  t.  410.  ;  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  14f>.  ;  Dec,  Prod.,  4.  p.  271.  ;  Don's  Mill., 
X  \    2 


Identification. 
3.  p.  398. 
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Synonymes.    Cornouiller,  Fr. ;  Hartriegel,  Ger. 

Derivation.      From  cornu,  a  horn  ;  the  wood  being  thought  to  be  as  hard  and  as  durable  as  horn 
Hartriegel  signifies  hard  rail,  or  hard  wood.    The  name  of  Dogwood  is  applied  to  this  genus, 
because,  as  Parkinson  says,  in  his  Paradisus,  the  fruit  of  most  of  the  species  is  not  fit  even  for 
dogs  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  astringent  properties  of  the  bark  and 
leaves,  a  decoction  of  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  wash  for  curing  the  mange,  &c.,  in  dogs. 

Description.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America;  in  general  very  hardy,  and  of  easy  propagation  and  culture  in  British 
gardens.  Most  of  the  species  ripen  their  fruit  in  England;  but  they  are  usually 
propagated  by  suckers,  or  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  fruit  is  commonly  called 
a  berry,  but  must  be  botanically  a  pome,  according  to  Lindley's  definitions  of 
kinds  of  fruit,  in  his  Introd.  to  Sot.,  2d  ed.,  p.  197—204.  Price,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  from  Is.  to  1*.  6d.  per  plant;  at  Bollwyller,  from  1  franc  to 
1 1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  to  50  cents. 

§  i.   Nudiflorcc  Dec. 

Derivation.    From  nudus,  naked,  andfios,  a  flower;  the  inflorescence  being  without  an  involucre. 

Sect.  Char.      Flowers    corymbose  or  panicled,   without  an  involucre.  (Dec. 
Prod.,i\.  p.  271.) 

A.  Leaves  alternate. 

*  ¥  1.  C.  ALTERNIFO^LIA  L.     The  alternate-leaved  Dogwood. 

Identification.  Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  p.  125.  ;  L'Herit.  Corn.,  No.  11. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  398. ;  Lodd.  Cat., 

edit.  1836. 

Synonyme.     C.  alterna  Marsh. 
Engravings.    Guimp.  Abb.  Holz.,  t.  43. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  70. ;  and  our  fig.  760. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  acute,  hoary  beneath.  Corymbs 
depressed,  spreading.  Branches  warted.  Pomes 
purple,  globose,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  pepper. 
Leaves  on  long  petioles.  Branches  green  or  red- 
dish brown.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  398.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  shady 
woods  on  river  banks ;  where  it  forms  a  tree,  grow- 
ing 15  ft.  or  20  ft.  high,  and  flowering  from  May 
to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1760;  is  very  hardy, 
and  is  not  unfrequent  in  British  collections.  At 
Syon,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  it  is  from  12ft. 
to  15  ft.  high.  This  species  is  easily  known  from 
every  other,  even  at  a  distance,  by  the  horizontal 
umbelliferous  character  assumed  by  the  branches, 
which  are  also  dichotomous,  with  clusters  of  leaves 
at  the  joints ;  and  the  general  colour  is  that  of  a 
lively  green.  The  leaves  are  generally  alternate, 
but  not  unfrequently  opposite. 

B.  Leaves  opposite. 

A  2.  C.  SAN  GUINEA  L.     The  blood-red-leaved,  or  common.  Dogwood. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  171. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  399. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  edit.  1836. 

Synonymes.  C.  fte'mjna  Rait  Syn.,  460.,  Ger.  Emac.,  1467.,  with  a  figure :  Virga  sangufnea  Matth. 
Palgr.,  1.  p.  236.,  with  a  figure,  Cam.  Epit.,  159.,  with  a  figure  :  Female  Cornel,  Dogberry  Tree, 
Hound  Tree,  Hound's-berry  Tree,  Prickwood,  Gaten  or  Gatten  Tree,  Gater  or  Gatter  Tree,  Cat- 
teridge  Tree,  wild  Cornel ;  Cornouiller  sauvage,  sanguin,  or  femelle,  Puine,  or  Bois  punais,  Fr. ; 
rother  Hartriegel,  Ger. ;  Sanguinello,  Ital. 

Derivation.  This  species  is  called  foe'mina,  and  Female  Cornel, because  it  bears  fruit  when  very  young ; 
whereas  Cornus  mas  {reduces  male  blossoms  only  till  the  tree  is  15  or  £0  years  old.  Virga  sangufnea 
«  literally  the  bloody  twig,  alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  shoots,  though  they  are  not  nearly  so 
red  as  those  of  Cornus  alba.  The  names  of  Dogberry  Tree,  Hound  Tree,  &c.,  arise  from  the 
same  source  as  Dogwood.  (See  above.)  Prickwood  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  wood  for  skewers ; 
Gaten  Tree  is  a  corruption  of  Gatr  treow,  the  Saxon  name  for  this  species ;  or,  as  some 
suppose,  it  is  derived  from  gayta,  the  Spanish  word  for  a  pipe,  the  wood  of  this  tree  being 
more  hollow,  or  full  of  pith,  than  that  of  C.  mas.  Catteridge,  and  all  the  other  somewhat  si. 
milar  names,  are  derived  from  Gaten.  Chaucer  calls  the  fruit  Gaitres  berries,  evidently  from  the 
same  origin.  The  French  names  of  Puine,  and  Bois  punais,  bug  wood,  are  from  the  strong  and 
unpleasant  smell  of  the  bark  and  leaves  ;  and  also  because  a  decoction  of  them  forms  a  wash  to 
destroy  bugs.  Rother  Hartriegel  signifies  red  hard  rail,  or  red  hard  wood. 

Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.,  t  249.  ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t  481.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.  2.  t.  44.  ;  and  our  fig.  761. 

Spec.  Char.y8fc.  Bracteas  straight.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  smooth  and  green 
on  both  surfaces.  Corymbs  flat.  Branches  of  a  dark  red  when  full  grown. 
Leaves  2  to  3  in.  long.  Flowers  greenish  white,  unpleasantly  scented. 
Petals  revolute  at  the  sides.  Fruit  dark  purple,  and  very  bitter.  (jDo»'.s 
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Mi//.,  iii.  j>.  399.)  This  species  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Africa,  in  hedges  and  thickets,  especially  on  a  chalk  and  limestone  soil.  It 
is  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  like  situations.  It  is  also  said 
to  grow  in  North  America,  near  the  lakes  of  Canada 
and  near  New  York  ;  but  has,  probably,  been  introduced 
there.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  4ft.  to  15ft., 
according  to  soil  and  situation  ;  flowering  in  June,  and 
ripening  its  dark  purple  fruit  in  August  and  September. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonest  shrubs  in  old  shrubberies ; 
and  is  easily  known  from  all  the  other  kinds  of  C'ornus 
by  the  abundance  of  its  dark  purple  fruit,  and  the 
intensely  dark  red  of  its  leaves  before  they  drop  off' 
in  autumn.  It  is  from  this  last  circumstance,  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  specific  name  of  sanguinea  has  been 
given  to  it,  though  it  is  much  more  obviously  applicable  to  C.  alba,  on  ac- 
count of  the  redness  of  its  shoots.  C.  purpurea  would  be  a  much  better 
name  as  contrasted  with  C.  alba,  both  names  applying  to  the  fruit. 

Varieties. 

*  C.  *.  2  P6rsh\\  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  399. ;  C.  sangufnea  PursA,  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  6ft  ;  has  the 
flowers  with  yellow  anthers,  and  the  berries  a  dark  brown.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  near  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  near  New  York ;  and  only  differs  from  the  C. 
sanguinea  of  Europe  in  having  the  leaves  pubescent,  and  in  being  of  larger  stature.  It 
has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

3k  C.  5.  SJZliis  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white  and  yellow,  and  oc- 
casional streaks  of  red.  A  plant,  lately  received  into  Messrs.  Loddi-es's  collection, 
named  C.candidfssimafol.  var.,  appears,  from  the  leaves,  to  be  identical  with  this  variety. 
C.  candidissima,  in  the  same  collection,  from  its  leaves,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
('.  sanguinea. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  common  British  dogwood,  being  frequent  in 
woods  and  old  hedges,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island,  and  being  also  very 
common  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  has 
long  been  applied  to  various  useful  purposes.  The  wood,  which  is  hard, 
though  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  that  of  Cornus  mas,  was  formerly  used  for 
mill-cogs,  and  for  various  purposes  in  rustic  carpentry ;  and  it  still  makes 
excellent  skewers  for  butchers,  toothpicks,  and  similar  articles.  In  the  days 
when  bows  and  arrows  were  used  as  muskets  are  now,  arrows  were  formed  of 
the  young  wood.  In  France,  the  young  wood  is  formed  into  ramrods  ;  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Russia,  it  is  bored 
and  used  as  tubes  to  pipes.  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  the  very  best  char- 
coal for  gunpowder.  The  fruit,  which,  like  the  bark  and  leaves,  is  bitter  and 
styptic,  when  treated  like  that  of  the  olive,  yields  an  oil,  at  the  rate  of  34  Ib. 
of  oil  to  100  Ib.  of  fruit ;  which  is  used,  in  France,  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  and  for  lamps.  Miller  states  that,  in  his  time,  the  berries  were  often 
brought  to  market,  and  sold  for  those  of  the  buckthorn.  The  bark  tastes 
like  apples. 

«  3.  C.  A'LBA  L.     The  white-fruited  Dogwood. 

Identification.    Lin.  Mant,  p.  40.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  399.;  Lodd.  Cat,  edit  1836, 
Synonymes.      C.  stolonifera  Michx.  Fl.  Bar.  Amcr.,  1.   p.  1()9.  ;  C. 

tatarira  Mill,  fain.,  t.  1()4.,  Amm.  Ruth.,  t.  32. 
X*gra*i*et.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  i.  t.  34. ;  Mill.  Icon.,  t.  10*. ;  and  our 

fig-  762. 

S/HT.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  recurved.  Branchlets 
glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  pubescent,  hoary 
beneath.  Corymbs  depressed.  Branches  of  a 
fine  red  colour.  Fruit  white,  or  bluish  white. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  399.)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
at  the  rivers  Oby  and  Irtysch,  among  bushes, 
&c. ;  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Canada, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes;  and  also  of 
North  California.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4ft.  to 
10ft.  high,  and  flowering  from  May  to  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  1741,  and  is  common  in  shrub- 
beries, where  it  is  interesting  in  summer  from 
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its  fine  large  leaves,  and  white  flowers;  in  autumn,  from  its  white  fruit, 
which  are  about  the  size  and  colour  of  those  of  the  mistletoe ;  and  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  from  the  fine  red  of  its  young  shoots.  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  says  of  this  species  of  fornus,  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  group 
to  which  it  belongs  that  he  received  from  British  North  America ;  and  that 
it  appears  to  him  that  C.  stricta,  C.  paniculata,  and  C.  sericea,  and  also  some 
states  of  C.  circinata,  are  too  nearly  allied  to  be  made  separate  species.  (Fl. 
Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  276.) 
Varieties. 

&  C.  a.  2  circinata  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  399. ;  C.  circinata  Chain,  ct 
Schlecht.  in  LinncEa.,  iii.  p.  139. ;  has  the  berries  of  a  lead  colour, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson ;  who  further  says  they  are  named  by 
the  Cree  Indians  musquameena,  because  the  bears  fatten  upon  them ; 
and  meethquan-peemeenattick  and  meenisan,  red-stick  berry ;  and  that 
pigeons  are  fond  of  them :  they  are  also  considered  a  good  stomachic. 
A  native  throughout  Canada,  and  from  Lake  Huron  to  lat.  69°  N., 
Newfoundland,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America ;  but  not  yet 
introduced. 

&  C.  a.  3  sibirica  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  shoots  of  a  fine  orange 
red,  covered  with  a  delicate  bloom.  It  makes  a  splendid  appearance 
in  the  winter  season. 

it  4.  C.  (A.)  STRI'CTA  Lam.     The  straight-branched  Dogwood. 

Identification.     Lam.  Diet.,  3.  p.  116. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  399. 

Synonymes.      C.  fastigiata  Mich.   Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  92.  and  Lodd.  Cat.,  edit  1836  ;  C.  sanguinea 

Walt.,  but  not  of  Lin. ;  C.  cyanocarpos  Gmel.  Syst.  Peg.,  1.  p.  257. ;  C.  canad^nsis  Hort.  Par. ; 

C.  can-folea  Meerb.  Icon.,  3.,  but  not  of  Lam. 
Engravings.  L'Htrit.  Corn.,  No.  9.  t.  4. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  67. ;  and  our  figs.  763,  761. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Branches  straight,  fas- 
tigiate.      Leaves  ovate,  acuminated, 
glabrous,   green    on    both   surfaces; 
when    young,  hardly   pubescent   be-- 
neath.     Corymbs  convex,  somewhat 
panicled.     Branches  reddish  brown. 
Anthers  blue.     Pomes  globose,  soft, 
blue  on  the  outside,  but  white  inside. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  399.)     A  native764 
of  North  America,  from  Carolina  to 
Canada,   frequent   on  the   banks    of 
rivers ;  also  of  Mexico,  between  Tam- 
pico  and  Real  del  Monte.     A  shrub, 
growing  from  6ft.  to  10ft.  or  even 
20  ft.  high,  according  to  soil  and  situ- 
ation, and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Introduced  in  1758.    The  plant  in  the 
arboretum  at  Kew  is  15  ft.  high. 
Varieties. 

*  C.  (a.)  s.  2  asperifolia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  if  not  identical  with  the 

species,  differs  from  it  but  very  slightly. 

3k  C.  (a.)  s.  3  sempervirens  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  closely  resembles  the 
species,  but  differs  from  it  in  retaining  its  leaves  throughout  a  part 
of  the  winter.  There  are  plants  of  both  these  varieties  in  the 
arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

at  1  5.  C.  (A.)  PANICULATA  U Hcrit.     The  panicled-Jlowering  Dogwood. 

Identification      L'Htrit.  Corn.,  No.  10.  t.  5. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  398.;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Synonymes.    C.  racemosa  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  116. ;  C.  foe'mina  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  4. ;  C.  citrifblia  Hort. 

Par. 
Engravings.    L'Herit.  Corn.,  No.  10.  t.  5.  ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t  68.  ;  and  our  fig.  765. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  glabrous,  hoary 
beneath.  Corymb  thyrsoid.  Ovarium  silky.  Branches  pale  purplish.  Pomes 
roundish,  depressed,  watery,  white,  3  lines  in  diameter.  The  dots  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  which  are  only  seen  through  a  lens,  bear  bicuspidate, 
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short,  adpressed  hairs.  Tube  of  calyx  pubescent. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  398.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  rare;  in 
swamps  and  near  rivulets,  among  other  bushes ; 
where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  4-  ft.  or  6  ft. 
high,  flowering  in  July  and  August.  In  a  cul- 
tivated state,  it  forms'a  low  tree,  20  ft.  or  25  ft. 
high.  Introduced  in  1758,  and  common  in 
collections.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  sort  at 
Kew,  which  is  10ft.  high;  one  at  Ham  House 
is  ->aft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in., 
and  of  the  head  21  ft.  In  Scotland,  in  Fife- 
shire,  in  Danibristle  Park,  it  is  12  ft.  high  ;  and 
in  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  20  ft.  high,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  25  ft. 

Varieties. 

&  C.  p.  2  dWida  Ehrh.    Beitr.,  iv.    p.  16.— 

Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate. 
«  C.  p.  3  radidta  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i. 

p.  109.— Corymbs  sterile,  foliiferous. 

&  6.  C.  (A.)  SERI'CEA  VHerit.     The  silky  Dogwood. 

Identitication.    L'H^rit  Corn.,  No.  6.  t.  2. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  399.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  edit  1836. 

Synonymes.  C.  lanuginbsa  Mich*.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  92.  ;  C.  alba  Watt.  Fl.  Car.,  88.,  but  not  of 
Lin. ;  C.  caerulea  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  116.;  C.  ^momum  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  1.  p.  165. ;  C.  rubiginbsa 
Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p.  15.  ;  C.  ferruginea  Hort.  Par. ;  C.  candidissima  Mill. ;  C.  cyanocarpos  Maenck, 
but  not  of  Gniel. 

Engravings.    Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t  64. ;  and  our  fig.  766. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  spreading. 
Branchlets  woolly.  Leaves  ovate,  acu- 
minated, clothed  with  rusty  pubescence 
beneath.  Corymbs  depressed,  woolly. 
Pomes  bright  blue.  Nut  compressed. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  399.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Caro- 
lina, in  swampy  woods  and  on  river 
banks.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  from 
5  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Introduced  in  1683.  The  plant 
in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  is  8  ft.  high. 
This  sort  is  very  distinct  from  the  two 
preceding  ones,  and  comes  nearer,  in 
general  appearance,  to  C.  alba  than  they 
do  ;  but  it  is  a  weaker  plant,  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  that  species. 
The  two  preceding  sorts,  C.  (a.)  stricta  and  C.  (a.)  paniculata,  have  much 
narrower  leaves,  and  a  more  compact  fastigiate  habit  of  growth,  than  any 
other  species  or  variety  of  the  genus.  C.  (a.)  paniculata  is  the  handsomest 
of  the  three  sorts  for  a  small  garden,  as  it  is  easily  kept  of  a  small  size, 
and  in  a  neat  shape,  and  it  flowers  profusely. 
Varieties. 

a  C.  (a.)  s.  2  oblongifolia  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  272.;  C.  oblongifolia  Ra/ln. 

in  Litt. ;  has  leaves  oblong  and  glabrous  above. 

tt  C.  (a.)  s.  3  asperifolia  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  272.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  C. 
asperifolia  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  93.  —  Leaves  oval,  acumi- 
nated, rough  above  from  minute  stiff  pubescence,  and  rather  tomen- 
tose  beneath.  It  is  a  native  of  Lower  Carolina,  in  shady  woods.  This 
variety  is,  in  all  probability,  identical  with  C.  (a.)  stricta  asperifolia 
Lodd.  Cat.,  noticed  p.  1012  ;  but,  as  the  plants  in  the  Hackney  ar- 
boretum, with  this  name  appended  to  them,  are  not  rough  above, 
we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  retain  the  description  of  Michaux's 
variety  in  this  place. 
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¥  7.  C.  (A.)  CIRCINA'TA  UHcrit.     The  roundcd-leaved  Dogwood. 

Identification.     L'Herit.  Corn.,  p.  7.  No.  8.  t.  3. ;  Hook.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  27fi. ;  Don's  Mill.,  ;i 

P  399. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  edit.  1836. 
SifHitnymes.     C.  tomentbsa  Michi.   Fl.  Bor.   Amer.,  1.  p.  91.  ;  C.  rugbsa  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  115. ;  ('. 

virgin  iana  Hurt.  Par. 
Engravings.    Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  69.  ;  and  our  fig.  767. 

S/HT.  Char.y  $c.      Branches  wartecl.      Leaves  767 

broadly  oval,  acuminated,  clothed  with  hoary 
toinentum  beneath.  Corymbs  depressed, 
spreading.  Branches  slightly  tinged  with  red. 
Leaves  broad,  waved  on  their  edges.  Flowers 
white,  as  in  most  of  the  species."  Pomes  glo- 
bose, at  first  blue,  but  at  length  becoming 
white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  399.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Virginia, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  and  probably  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  shrub,  growing  from  5ft.  to  10  ft. 
high,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Introduced 
in  1784,  and  not  unfrequent  in  collections. 
There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  all 
the  other  sorts,  by  their  broader  leaves,  and  their  rough  warted  branches. 

¥  8.  C.  OBLO'NGA   WalL      The  oblong-leaved  Dogwood. 

Identification.     Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Tnd.,  1.  p.  432;  Dai's  Mill.,  3.  p.  398. 

Synonyme.     C.  paniculata  Hamilt.  ex\D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  AV/;.,p.  140. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  acute  at  the  base,  glaucous,  and  rather  scabrous  beneath, 
with  many  excavated  glands  along  the  axils  of  the  ribs  and  nerves.  Corymbs  spreading,  panicled. 
Young  shoots  clothed  with  short  adpressed  hair.  Leaves  4 — 6  in.  long,  and  1  to  U  in.  broad. 
Petioles  about  an'inch  long.  Flowers  white  or  pale  purplish,  fragrant.  Calyx  clothed  with  adpressed 
silvery  hairs,  as  well  as  the  pedicels  and  petals.  Ovarium  3-celled.  Pome  ovate  -oblong.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  398.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  about  Narainhetty,  Katmandu,  and  the  Valley  of  Dhoon  ; 
where  it  forms  a  tree,  growing  from  10ft.  to  15  ft.  in  height.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1818  ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it 

*  C.  macroplti/!ln  Wall,  has  broad,  ovate,  acuminated  leaves,  and  small  pomes,  about  the  size  of 
black  pepper.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  but  it  is  not  yet  introduced. 

3fe  C.  rjerdlsa  H.  B.  et  Kunth  (7>w'.v  .1/-7/.,  3.  p.  399.)  is  a  native  of  the  environs  of  Mexico,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  C.  sanguinea ;  but  only  dried  specimens  of  it  have  yet  been  seen  in  Britain. 

§  ii.  Involucrdtee  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  invalucrum,  an  involucre,  with  which  the  heads  of  flowers  are  severally  sur- 
rounded. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  disposed  in  heads  or  umbels,  surrounded  by  coloured 
involucres,  which  are  usually  composed  of  4  leaves.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  273.) 

A.   Trees  with  white  capitate  Flowers. 

%  C.  tlisciflura  Moc.  et  Sesse  (Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  273.  ;  C.  grandis  Cham,  et  Schlecht.}  has  smooth 
branches,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  ovate  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  near  Jalapa,  but  has  not 
yet  been  introduced. 

*f  C.  japfau'ca  Thunb.,  Tiburnum  jap6nicum  Spreng.,  is  anativeof  Japan,  with  ovate-acuminated 
leaves,  and  fruit  crowned  by  a  very  short  permanent  style,  red,  smooth,  and  rather  acid.  Not  yet  in- 
troduced. 

B.   Trees  with  yellow,  umbclled,  Flowers. 
If  9.  €•  MA'S  L.     The  male  Dogwood,  the  Cornel,  or  Cornelian  Cherry  Tree. 

Jdi-ntification.     Lin.  Sp.,  171. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  40a  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  WJfi. 

Si/nonymes.  C.  mascula  JSlUrit.  Corn.,  No.  4.,  Guimp.  Abb.,  t.  2.,  Haync  Term.  Bot.,  t.  35.,  Fl. 
Grcec.,  t.  151.,  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  63.,  Lam  III.,  t.  74.  f.  1.,  Kniph.  Cent.,  1.  t.  18.  •  Long  Cherry 
Tree  ;  Cornelia  ;  Cornouiller  male,  Comes,  Corneilles,  Fr.  ;  Kornel  Kir?ehe  Hartriegel,  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  mas.  has  been  applied  to  this  species  since  the  days  of  Theophrastus  ;  in  all 
probability,  because  young  plants  are  barren  for  many  years  after  they  show  flowers  ;  these  flowers 
being  furnished  with  stamens  only.  For  an  opposite  reason,  the  name  of  Cornus  fe'mina  was  given 
to  C.  sangufnea.  (See  p.  1010.)  The  name  of  Cornelian  Cherry  relates  to  the  beautiful  colour  of 
the  fruit,  which  resembles  that  of  a  cornelian. 

Engravings.     Black.,  t.  121. ;  Plenck.  Icon.,  t.  35. ;  our./?#.  768.  ;  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  $e.  Branches  smoothish.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  rather 
pubescent  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  protruded  before  the  leaves.  Umbels 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  4-leaved  involucre.  Flowers  yellow.  Fruit 
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elliptic,  of  a  bright  shining  scarlet  colour,  the  si/e  and 
form  of  a  small  olive  or  acorn,  very  styptic  in  its 
immature  state.  (Don's  Mi/I.,  iii.  p.  400.)  It  is  a 
native  throughout  Europe,  Britain  excepted,  and  in 
the  north  of  Asia,  in  hedges  and  among  bushes  ;  and 
in  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Carniola,  Piedmont,  £c.  A  shrub  or  low  tree, 
Crowing  from  12ft.  to  20ft.  high;  introduced  in 
1596;  and  flowering  from  February  to  April. 

Varieties. 

¥  C.  m.  2  fructu  cerce  coloris  N.  Du   Ham.,  ii.  p. 

162.,  has  the  fruit  of  a  wax  colour.     This  variety  is  not  common  in 
British  gardens. 

¥  C.  m.  3  variegatus  has  the  leaves  edged  with  white  or  yellow. 
Dfsmption.  The  cornel  tree,  or  cornelian  cherry,  in  a  wild  state,  is 
seldom  found  above  10ft.  or  12ft.  high  ;  but  it  attains  twice  that  height  in  a 
state  of  culture.  It  has  ash-coloured  pubescent  shoots,  ovate-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  which,  in  mild  winters,  come  out  in  January  or 
February  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  which,  in  trees  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  have  only  stamens,  and  drop  off  without  producing  fruit. 
The  fruit  ripens  in  September  or  October,  but  is  not  frequently  seen  in  England. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  acorn,  and  of  a  fine,  rich,  transparent  scarlet :  it 
remains  a  long  time  on  the  tree  after  it  is  ripe,  and  is  very  ornamental.  The 
growth  of  the  tree  is  remarkably  slow  after  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  and 
its  duration  is  so  great,  that  it  is  said  to  live  for  centuries.  It  is  an  irregular- 
headed  tree,  furnished  with  numerous  branches ;  and  when  it  has  attained  a 
sufficient  age  to  bear  fruit,  it  is  generally  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
apple  tree.  When  it  begins  to  bear,  the  fruit  is  produced  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance. 

Geography  and  History.  The  cornel  tree  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  of  Siberia,  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  woods  and  hedges,  generally 
on  soils  more  or  less  calcareous.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  being  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  one  of  the  trees  that  bear  the  coarsest  fruit,  in  his 
Odyssey  (book  x.  ver.  242.)  ;  where  he  represents  Circe  as  throwing  it,  with 
acorns  and  beech  mast,  to  the  companions  of  Utysses,  after  she  had  trans- 
formed them  into  ^vine.  Virgil  calls  it  the  "meagre  food,"  and  couples  it 
with  other  "  savage  berries  of  the  wood."  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  tree  indi- 
genous in  Italy,  the  wood  of  which  was  nearly  equal  to  iron  in  its  hardness 
and  fitness  for  making  wedges  and  wooden  pins.  The  Romans  also  used  it, 
he  says,  for  making  spokes  to  their  wheels.  The  first  notice  of  its  being  in 
England  is  in  Turner's  Herbal.  Tusser  mentions  the  fruit  under  the  name 
of  cornel  plums;  and  Lord  Bacon,  as  cornelians.  Gerard,  in  1597,  says, 
"  There  be  sundry  trees  of  the  cornel  in  the  gardens  of  such  as  love  rare 
and  dainty  plants,  whereof  I  have  a  tree  or  two  in  my  garden."  Miller,  in 
1752,  says,  "  The  tree  is  common  in  English  gardens,  where  it  is  propagated 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  made  into  tarts,  and  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent 
and  cooler."  In  a  subsequent  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  he  mentions  the 
cornel  as  being  chiefly  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  for  which  it  is  at  present  propagated  throughout  Europe. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  has  been,  in  all  ages,  celebrated  for  its 
hardness  and  durability ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  tough  and  flexible.  In  a 
dry  state,  it  weighs  69  lb.  5  oz.  to  the  cubic  foot.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a 
brownish  tint ;  and  the  soft  wood  white,  with  a  slight  tint  of  red.  In  ancient 
times,  it  was  much  in  repute  as  shafts  for  javelins ;  and  both  Homer  and 
Virgil  mention  its  use  for  these  weapons.  In  France,  when  it  can  be  pro- 
cured of  sufficient  size,  it  is  used  in  mill-work,  especially  as  cogs  for  wheels, 
and  for  all  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  wood  of  56rbus  domestica  is 
applied.  The  small  branches  are  said  to  make  the  most  durable  spokes  for 
ladders,  wooden  forks  for  turning  the  grain  on  barn  floors,  and  for  making 
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hay  ;  hoops,  props  for  vines,  butchers'  skewers,  and  toothpicks.  The  wooden 
forks  are  made  by  selecting  branches  which  divide  into  three  near  the  ex- 
tremity ;  and,  after  cutting  the  branch  to  a  proper  length,  which  is  commonly 
about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  the  bark  is  taken  off,  and  the  three  branches  which  are  to 
form  the  prongs  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  like  the  wooden  corn  forks 
of  England.  In  this  state  they  are  put  into  a  hot  oven,  where  they  are  kept 
till  they  are  hardened,  so  as  to  retain  the  shape  given  to  them.  Similar  hay 
and  straw  forks  are  made  of  the  nettle  tree  in  France,  and  of  the  willow  in 
various  parts  of  England,  by  the  same  procedure.  The  wood  of  the  cornel, 
like  that  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  makes  excellent  fuel  and  charcoal ; 
and  the  young  shoots  form  a  good  substitute  for  those  of  the  willow,  in  making 
baskets  and  tying  up  packages  of  various  kinds.  In  France  and  Germany, 
brooms  are  made  of  the  spray ;  but  only  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
neither  the  birch  nor  the  Cytisus  scoparius  is  to  be  found.  The  fruit,  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  is  somewhat  sweet,  and  not  disagreeable  to  eat ;  and,  on  the 
Continent,  it  is  frequently  used  in  confectionery,  and  for  making  marmalades, 
robs,  and  liqueurs.  It  is  mixed  with  apples  and  pears  for  making  cider;  and, 
gathered  in  a  green  state,  and  treated  like  green  olives,  it  is  preserved  in  salt 
and  water,  as  a  substitute  for  that  pickle.  In  a  ripe  state,  treated  like  ripe 
olives,  it  yields  an  oil,  which  may  be  used  for  various  purposes,  but  not  for 
the  table.  A  conserve,  called  rob  de  cornis,  was  formerly  sold  in  most  drug- 
gists' shops  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  even  in  Germany, 
where  the  tree  is  most  plentiful.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  cornel  is  valua- 
ble, not  only  on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  and  the  fine  display  made 
by  its  ripe  fruit,  but  because  it  is  a  low  tree,  and  one  which,  after  it  has 
attained  the  height  of  10ft.  or  12ft.,  is  of  slow  growth,  and  of  very  great 
duration.  For  these  last  reasons,  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  small  suburban 
gardens,  in  which  it  will  form  a  fit  associate  for  small  trees  of  Crataevgus, 
B'erberis,  .Rhamnus,  jBuonymus,  J/amamelis,  &c. 

Poetical  Allusions,  Sfc.  The  cornel  tree  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  ;  and  Pau- 
sanias  mentions  that  there  was  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Lacedaemonia,  called  Cornus,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Greeks,  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  god  at  their  cutting  down  a  grove  of  cornel  trees  conse- 
crated to  him  on  Mount  Ida.  The  Palatine  Hill  was  also  formerly  a  place  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Apollo ;  and,  when  Romulus  had  fixed  on  that  spot  for  his 
infant  city,  he  threw  his  javelin,  made  of  cornel  wood,  against  the  hill,  when  it 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  ground  than  it  sent  forth  leaves  and  branches,  and 
became  a  tree  :  an  omen  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  Roman  empire 
Virgil  says  that,  when  Polydore  was  murdered,  the  lances  and  javelins  which 
had  pierced  his  body,  and  which  had  all  been  formed  of  myrtle  and  cornel 
wood,  also  sprang  up  into  trees.  When  ^Eneas  and  his  followers  landed  in 
Thrace,  they  found  this  grove ;  and  ^Eneas  attempted  to  pull  up  one  of  these 
trees ;  but,  he  says,  — 

"  The  rooted  fibres  rose,  and  from  the  wound 
Black  bloody  drops  distill'd  upon  the  ground. 
Mute  and  appall'd,  my  hair  with  terror  stood, 
Fear  shrank  my  sinews,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 
A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  renew'd 
My  fright ;  and  then  these  dreadful  words  ensued  : — 
'  Spare  to  pollute  thy  pious  hands  with  blood, 
The  tears  distil  not  from  this  wounded  wood  ; 
But  every  drop  this  living  tree  contains 
Is  kindred  blood,  and  ran  in  Trojan  veins. 
Oh  !  fly  from  this  inhospitable  shore, 
Warn'd  by  my  fate —  for  I  am  Polydore ! '  " 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  last  two  fables,  which  turn  on  pieces  of  dry  wood 
suddenly  taking  root  and  becoming  trees,  should  be  told  of  plants  of  such  re- 
markably slow  growth  as  the  myrtle  and  the  cornel.  But  perhaps  they  have 
been  chosen  partly  on  this  account,  to  make  the  wonder  seem  greater. 

Propagation,  Culture,  fyc.  In  British  nurseries,  plants  are  generally  raised 
from  seed ;  for  which  reason,  they  are  very  long  before  they  come  into  flower. 
The  seed  remains  two  years  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up,  and  should 
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therefore  be  kept  a  year  in  the  rotting  ground,  as  directed  for  haws,  and  holly 
berries.  (Seep.  513.)  Plants  are  ul. so  raised  from  layers  and  suckers.  If  a 
variety,  with  the  fruit  of  superior  quality,  could  be  discovered  in  the  woods  of 
France,  or  in  the  ancient  gardens  of  convents  and  chateaus,  which  still  exist 
in  some  places  in  Germany,  it  would  be  desirable  to  continue  such  a  variety 
In  grafting  ;  and  this  mode  is  also  applicable  to  the  varieties  with  wax-coloured 
fruit,  with  white  fruit,  with  fleshy  round  fruit,  and  with  variegated  leaves,  men- 
tioned by  Du  Hainel.  The  situation  for  the  cornel  tree  should  be  open,  but 
sheltered  rather  than  exposed ;  and  the  soil  ought  to  be  good,  and  more  or  less 
calcareous. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  there  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  15  ft.  high  ;  and 
others.of  similar  dimensions,  at  Purser's  Cross,  Ham  House,  and  some  other  places :  but,  all  these  trees 
being  crowded  among  others,  they  seldom  produce  fruit.  Between  Hampstcadand  Hendon,  in  the 
garden  of  a  villa  occupied  by  Lord  Henley,  there  is  a  tree  which  produces  fruit  annually.  The  only 
return  which  we  have  had  of  this  tree,  from  any  part  of  England,  is  from  Grimston,  in  York- 
shire, where  a  tree,  14  years  planted,  is  20ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  in.,  and  of  the  head 
14ft.  Phillips,  in  his  Syl.  Flor.,  p.  186.,  mentions  two  trees  at  Cowfold  in  Sussex,  of  the  size  of 
moderate  cherry  or  apple  trees,  which  had  been  abundant  bearers  for  upwards  of  30  years.  On  the 
Continent,  and  especially  in  the  south  of  Germany,  most  old  gardens  contain  one  or  two  speci- 
mens of  this  tree.  On  October  23.  1828,  when  we  were  on  a  journey  from  Donaueschingen  to 
Bavaria,  we  stopped  to  look  at  the  gardens  of  the  ancient  Chateau  of  Maskirch ;  and,  in  a  small 
enclosure  close  to  the  chateau,  we  found  a  labyrinth,  the  hedge  of  which  consisted  entirely  of  Cornus 
mas,  with  standard  trees  of  the  same  species  at  regular  distances,  which  were  at  that  time  bearing 
ripe  fruit,  which  we  tasted,  and  found  of  very  good  flavour.  Later  in  the  same  year,  we  were 
shown,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg,  the  famous  cornelian  cherry  trees  which  were 
planted  there  in  1650,  already  mentioned,  p.  147. 

±   10.  C.  FLO'RIDA  L.     The  Florida  Dogwood. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1661.  ;  L'Herit.  Corn.,  Xo.  3. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  400. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Si/nonymc.  Virginian  Dogwood. 

Engravings.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5-26. ;  Catesb.  Car.,  t.  27. ;  Bigel.  Med.  Bot.,  2.  t.  28. ;  Guimp.  Abb.  Holz.. 
t.  19.  ;  Rafin.  Med.  Bot.,  t.  28. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  52.  j  Wang.  Beytr.,  1. 1  17.  f.41. ;  and  our 
Jig-  "69. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Branches  shining.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  pale  beneath, 
beset  with  adpressed  hairs  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  umbellate,  protruded 
after  the  leaves.  Leaves  of  involucre  large,  roundish,  retuse,  or  nearly 
obcordate.  Pomes  ovate.  Leaves  of  involucre  white.  Flowers  green- 
ish yellow,  and  very  large.  Pomes  scarlet,  about  half  the  size  of  those  of 
C.  mas  ;  ripe  in  August.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  400.)  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  in  woods,  common  ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia,  near  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  A  tree,  growing  to  the 
height  of  20ft.  or  30ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1731,  and  flowers  in  April 
and  May. 

Description.  C'ornus  florida  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus.  In  its 
native  country,  it  forms  a  tree  reaching,  in  the  most 
favourable  situations,  30  ft.  or  35  ft.  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  9  in.  or  10  in.  in  diameter;  but,  in  general,  it 
does  not  exceed  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  20  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  of  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter.  Michaux  describes 
the  trunk  as  "  strong,  and  covered  with  a  blackish 
bark,  chapped  into  many  small  portions,  which  are 
often  in  the  shape  of  squares  more  or  less  exact. 
The  branches  are  proportionally  less  numerous  than 
on  other  trees,  and  are  regularly  disposed,  nearly  in 
the  form  of  crosses.  The  young  twigs  are  observed  f  ^  769 

to  incline  upwards  in  a  semicircular  direction.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  about 
3 in.  in  length,  oval,  of  a  dark  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath;  the  upper  sur- 
face is  very  distinctly  sulcated.  Towards  the  close  of  summer,  they  are  often 
marked  with  black  spots ;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  change  to  a  dull 
red.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  about  the 
10th  or  15th  of  May,  when  the  leaves  are  only  beginning  to  unfold  themselves. 
Theflowers  are  small, yellowish, and  connected  in  bunches,  which  are  surrounded 
with  a  very  large  involucre,  composed  of  4  white  floral  leaves,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  violet.  This  fine  involucre  constitutes  all  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
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which  are  very  numerous,  and  which,  in  their  season,  robe  the  tree  in  white, 
like  a  full-blown  apple  tree,  and  render  it  one  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the 
American  forests."  Catesby,  who  first  described  this  tree,  says  that  the 
blossoms  break  forth  in  the  beginning  of  March,  being  at  first  not  so  wide  as 
a  sixpence,  but  increasing  gradually  to  the  breadth  of  a  man's  hand;  being  not 
of  their  full  bigness  till  about  six  weeks  after  they  begin  to  open.  The 
fruits,  which  are  of  a  vivid  glossy  red,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  are  always  united  : 
they  remain  upon  the  trees  till  the  first  frosts  ;  when,  notwithstanding  their 
bitterness,  they  are  devoured  by  the  red-breasted  thrush  (Turdus  migratorius 
L.\  which,  about  this  period,  arrives  from  the  northern  regions,  and  the 
mocking-bird  (T.  polyglottus,  £.),  during  the  whole  winter.  In  England,  this 
tree  does  not  thrive  nearly  so  well  as  in  its  native  country,  seldom  being  found, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  higher  than  7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  not  often 
flowering;  though  at  White  Knights  it  attains  a  larger  size,  and  flowers  freely 
every  year. 

Geography.  In  America,  the  Cornus  florida  is  first  found  on  the  Columbia 
river,  near  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  In  the  United  States,  it  appears  in 
Massachusetts,  between  N.  lat.  42°  and  43°.  "  In  proceeding  southward,  it  is 
met  with  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  eastern  and  western  states,  and 
the  two  Floridas,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Over  this  vast  extent  of 
country  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees ;  and  it  abounds  particularly  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  wherever  the  soil  is  moist, 
gravelly,  and  somewhat  uneven  :  farther  south,  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
the  Floridas,  it  is  found  only  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  and  never  in  the  pine 
barrens,  where  the  soil  is  too  dry  and  sandy  to  sustain  its  vegetation.  In  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee,  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  forest,  except  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  and  of  a  middling  quality.  (Mich*,} 
Mr.  William  Bartram,  in  his  Travels  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  appearance  of  this  tree  near  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  river :  — 
"We  now  entered  a  remarkable  grove  of  dogwood  trees  (C'ornus  florida), 
which  continued  nine  or  ten  miles  unaltered,  except  here  and  there  by  a 
towering  Magnoh'ff  grandiflora.  The  land  on  which  they  stand  is  an  exact 
level;  the  surface  a  shallow,  loose,  black  mould,  on  a  stratum  of  stiff  yellowish 
clay.  These  trees  were  about  12ft.  high,  spreading  horizontally ;  and  their 
limbs  meeting,  and  interlocking  with  each  other,  formed  one  vast,  shady,  cool 
grove,  so  dense  and  humid  as  to  exclude  the  sunbeams,  and  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  almost  every  other  vegetable  ;  affording  us  a  most  desirable  shelter 
from  the  fervid  sunbeams  at  noonday.  This  admirable  grove,  by  way  of 
eminence,  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Dog  Woods.  During  a  progress  of 
nearly  seventy  miles  through  this  high  forest,  there  was  constantly  presented  to 
view,  on  one  hand  or  the  other,  spacious  groves  of  this  fine  flowering  tree, 
which  must,  in  the  spring  season,  when  covered  with  blossoms,  exhibit  a  most 
pleasing  scene;  when,  at  the  same  time,  a  variety  of  other  sweet  shrubs  display 
their  beauty,  adorned  in  their  gay  apparel ;  as  the  Halesz'0,  Stewartw, 
^E'sculus,  Pavz'0,  Azalea,  &c.,  entangled  with  garlands  of  Tecoma  crucfgera, 
T.  radicans,  Gelsemium  sempervirens,  Wistaria  frutescens,  6Yaprifolium  semper- 
virens,  &c. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  superb  MagnohVz  grandiflora,  standing  in 
front  of  the  dark  groves,  towering  far  above  the  common  level."  (Bartram's 
Travels,  p.  400.) 

History.  This  fine  tree  was  first  discovered  in  Virginia,  by  Banister;  and 
afterwards,  by  Catesby,  in  the  forests  of  Carolina.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britain 
by  Fairchild,  before  1731 ;  and  by  Miller,  in  1739;  and  has  since  been  propa- 
gated, and  introduced  into  our  principal  collections.  As  already  observed, 
however,  it  does  not  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  only  in- 
stances, of  which  we  have  heard,  of  its  flowering  near  the  metropolis  are,  at 
South  Lodge,  on  Enfield  Chase,  where  Collinson  informs  us  he  went  to  see  it 
when  it  flowered  for  the  first  time;  at  Syon  Hill;  and  at  Syon  House.  Miller, 
in  1752,  says  that  the  tree  is  common  in  English  gardens,  under  the  name 
of  Virginian  dogwood,  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  other  species  ;  and  that, 
though  it  produces  abundance  of  large  leaves,  it  is  not  plentiful  of  flowers 
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nor  has  he  yet  seen  any  plants  which  have  produced  fruit  in  England. 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Syon  Hill,  upwards  of  20  ft.  high  ;  and  another  at 
Syon  House,  17  ft.  high,  both  of  which  have  flowered.  There  are  many 
plants,  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  in  the  grounds  at  White  Knights,  which 
flower  freely  every  year. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  fine-grained  ; 
and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  The  sap-wood  is  perfectly  white,  and 
the  heart-wood  is  of  a  chocolate  colour.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  used  for 
the  handles  of  hammers  and  light  tools,  such  as  mallets,  &c.  In  the  country, 
some  farmers  use  it  for  harrow  teeth,  for  the  names  of  horses'  collars,  and 
also  for  lining  the  runners  of  sledges ;  but,  to  whatever  purpose  it  is  applied, 
being  liable  to  split,  it  should  never  be  wrought  till  it  is  perfectly  seasoned. 
The  shoots,  when  three  or  four  years  old,  are  found  suitable  for  the  light 
hoops  of  small  portable  casks ;  and,  in  the  middle  states,  the  cogs  of  mill- 
wheels  are  made  of  them,  and  the  forked  branches  are  taken  for  the  yokes  which 
are  put  upon  the  necks  of  swine,  to  prevent  their  breaking  into  cultivated 
enclosures.  The  inner  bark  is  extremely  bitter,  and  proves  an  excellent 
remedy  in  intermitting  fevers.  It  has  been  known,  and  successfully  used,  by 
the  country  people  in  the  United  States,  as  a  specific  in  these  maladies,  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  (Bigelow's  Amer.  Bot.,  ii.  74.)  Half  an  ounce  of  dog- 
wood bark,  2  scruples  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  2  scruples  of  gum  arabic, 
infused  in  16  ounces  of  rain-water,  make  an  excellent  ink.  (Michx.)  From 
the  bark  of  the  more  fibrous  roots  the  Indians  obtain  a  good  scarlet  colour ; 
and  Bartram  informs  us  (vol.  i.  p.  51.)  that  the  young  branches,  stripped 
of  their  bark,  and  rubbed  with  their  ends  against  the  teeth,  render  them 
extremely  white.  In  England,  the  sole  use  of  this  species  is  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub;  and,  wherever  it  will  thrive,  few  better  deserve  a  place  in 
collections.  y 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  Sfc.  This  species  thrives  best  in  a  peat  soil 
which  must  be  kept  moist ;  and  the  situation  should  be  sheltered,  though  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  other- 
wise they  will  not  flower.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  both 
of  which  readily  strike  root.  Plants,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  cost  Is.  6d. 
each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37£  cents. 

GENUS  II. 


BENTHAVM/^  Lindl.     THE  BENTHAMIA.     Lin.  Syst.  Tetraiidria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.     Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1579. 
Synoni/me.     Corn  us  sp.  Wall.,  Dec.,  and  G.  Don. 

Derivation.      Named  in  honour  of  George  Bentham,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  ;  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  moralist  and  jurist,  Jeremy  Bentham. 

¥  1.  B.  FRAGI'FERA  Lindl.,  The  Strawberry-bearing  Benthamia, 
Ctirnus  capitata  Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  \.  p.  434.,  D.  Don  Fl.  Prod. 
Nepal.,  141.,  and  G.  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  399.,  Sot.  Reg.,  t.  1579.,  and 
our  fig.  770.,  has  the  branches  spreading,  and  the  leaves  smooth,  lan- 
ceolate, and  acuminated  at  both  ends,  coriaceous,  2  in.  long,  glaucous 
and  pale  beneath,  sometimes  with  pink-coloured  nerves.  The  flowers 
are  terminal,  congregated  into  globular  heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
2  in.  across  when  expanded,  and  composed  of  4  yellowish-coloured  parts, 
resembling  petals  :  the  flowers  themselves  are  greenish,  small,  and  incon- 
spicuous. The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  a  good  deal  re- 
sembling that  of  the  mulberry,  but  exceeding  it  considerably  in  size.  The 
flesh  is  yellowish  white,  rather  insipid,  but  not  unpleasant,  although  a  little 
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bitter  to  the  taste;  and,  as  Mr.  Royle  informs  us, 
it  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  in  the 
Himalayas,  "it  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it 
grows  to  a  small  tree,  approaching,  in  the  general 
appearance  and  character  of  its  leaves  and  flowers, 
to  C.  florida,  but  differing  from  that  species  in  its 
fruit.  The  plant  was  first  found  by  Dr.  Wallich, 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Nepal ;  and  specimens 
were  subsequently  sent  to  him  from  other  moun- 
tains in  that  country,  where  the  tree  is  described 
to  be  about  the  size  of  an  apple  tree ;  flowering  in 
June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  October.  Seeds 
were  obtained  by  Sir  Anthony  Buller,  during  his 
residence  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sent  by  him  to  his 
relation,  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.,  in  whose  garden,  at  Heligan,  in  Cornwall,  plants 
were  first  raised  in  England,  in  1825.  In  December,  1833,  specimens  of  this 
plant,  bearing  ripe  fruit,  leaves,  and  flower  buds,  were  sent  to  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the  gardener  at  Heligan  ;  who  described  the  plant 
as  an  evergreen,  and  as  being  then  16ft.  in  height,  and  covered  with  fruit. 
It  had  stood  out  in  the  open  ground  for  8  years,  without  any  protection  what- 
ever, not  even  that  of  a  mat.  It  is  planted  in  stiff  clay,  and  at  a  great  ele- 
vation. It  produces  a  profusion  of  flowers  during  summer,  and  of  fruit 
in  autumn.  The  plant  is  readily  propagated  either  from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings, and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  frequent  in  collections.  Judging  from  the 
plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  it  seems  to  prefer  a  situation 
rather  shaded  and  moist,  than  dry  and  sandy :  which  corresponds  with  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Roberts  in  Cornwall ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
somewhat  tender  for  a  few  years  after  planting.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  of  its  ultimately  proving  perfectly  hardy;  at  least  as  much  so  as 
Cornus  florida;  for  Mr.  Royle  mentions  that  he  found  it  in  several  situ- 
ations in  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  from  6500  ft.  to  8000  ft.,  in  con- 
junction with  species  of  ^orbus,  Cotoneaster,  and  Cratae'gus.  (Hort.  Trans. , 
new  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  458.)  Perhaps  it  might  be  rendered  hardier  by  grafting  it 
on  Cornus  sanguinea.  Plants  of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
2s.  6d.  each. 


CHAP.  LXII. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS  OF    THE    ORDER    LORANTHA^CEjE. 

THE  hardy  ligneous  plants   belonging  to  this  order  are  included  in  the 
genera  Ffscum  and  Aucuba. 

FI'SCUM  L.  Flowers  dioecious,  or  monoecious.  Margin  of  the  calyx  ob- 
solete, in  the  male  flowers  almost  wanting.  Petals  usually  4,  connected  at 
the  base  in  the  male  flowers,  but  free  in  the  female.  Stamens  4.  Stigma 
obtuse,  sessile.  Berry  globular,  smooth,  juicy,  viscid,  of  1  cell.  Seed 
solitary,  heart-shaped,  compressed,  sometimes  with  2 — 4  embryos.  (Dec. 
Prod,  and  Don's  Mill.,  adapted.) — Parasitical  on  trees,  shrubby,  branched, 
smooth,  and  pale  green.  Leaves  entire,  mostly  opposite. 

AI/CUBA  Thunb.  Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  4,  ovate- 
lanceolate.  Stamens  4,  alternating  with  the  petals.  Stigma  concrete. 
Fruit  fleshy,  1-seeded. — A  small  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  with  dichotomous 
or  verticillate  branches,  and  entire,  opposite  leaves,  in  the  manner  of 
Flscum.  Botanists  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  what  order  this  genus  should 
be  placed  under ;  but,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  we  have  followed  G.  Don,  in  including  it  in  Loranthaceae. 
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GENUS  I. 

i 

rrsCUM  L.     THE  MISTLETOE.     Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia,  or  Dioe'cia, 

Tetrandria. 
Identification.    Tourn.  Inst.,  p.  609.  ;   Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1105. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  277. ;    Don's  Mill.,  2. 

Synony'mes.     Misseldine,  Gui,  or  Guy,  Fr. ;  Mistl,  or  Missel,  Ger.  ;   Visco,  or  Visehio,  Ital.  ;  Lega- 

modoga,  Span. 
Derivation.      J'isciis,  or  viscum,  is  the  Latin  for  birdlime,  which  is  made  from   the  berries ;  and 

Mistletoe  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  derived  from  mist,  the  German  word  for  dung,  or  slimy  dirt, 

and  by  others  from  mistelta,  the  Saxon  name  for  the  plant. 

Description.  Parasitical  shrubs,  found  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
of  which  76  species  are  described  in  Don's  Miller;  but  only  one  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  this  has  its  sexes  dioecious. 

£  1.   V.  A'LBVM  L.     The  \v\\ite-fruited,  or  common,  Mistletoe. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  1451.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  277. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  403. 

Engravings.     N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  115.  ;  Eng.  Bot,  t.  1470.  :  Baxt.  Brit.  PL,  t.  40.  ;  and  ouryfe.  771., 
which  exhibits  a  portion  of  a  male  plant,  marked  m,  and  of  a  female  plant  in  fruit,  marked/. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Stem  much   branched,  forked ;   with  sessile  intermediate 
heads,  of  about  5  flowers.     Branches  terete.     Leaves  obovate-lanceolate, 
obtuse,  nerveless.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  403.)     Parasitical  both  on  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 
Description.     The  mistletoe  forms  an  evergreen  bush, 

pendent  from  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  composed 

of  dichotomous  shoots,  opposite  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers, 

which  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  which  is  almost  always  white, 

but  of  which  there  is  said  to  be  a  variety  with  red  fruit. 

The  plant  is  seldom  more  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter;  it 

is  thickly   crowded   with   branches   and   leaves.     Their 

growth  is  slow,  seldom  more  than  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  the 

shoot,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves,  being  produced 

in  a  season.     The  leaves  vary  considerably  in  different 

plants,  as  may  be  seen  \nfig.  772.,  which  contains  engravings  of  three  different 

specimens,  sent  to  us  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Baxter,  curator  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Oxford;  all  reduced  to  the  same  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot.  The 
durability  of  the  plant  is  proportionably  great ;  for,  when  once  established  on  a 

tree,  it  is  seldom  known  to  cease  growing  while  the  tree  is  in  life ;  but,  when 
it  dies,  or  the  branch  on  which  it  is  rooted  decays,  or  becomes  diseased,  the 
death  of  the  mistletoe  immediately  follows. 

Geography.  The  mistletoe  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  in  the  colder 
regions  of  Asia ;  and  probably,  also,  of  Africa  and  South  America,  though  the 
species  found  in  these  countries  have  other  names.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  England ;  and  it  has  also  been  discovered  in  one  situation  in  Scot- 
land (Meikleour);  though  it  cannot  be  considered  as  truly  indigenous  there. 
The  trees  on  which  the  mistletoe  grows  belong  to  various  natural  orders;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  what  dicotyledonous  trees  it  will  not 
grow.  In  England,  it  is  found  on  Tiliaceae,  ^ceracese,  .ffosaceae,  Cupulfferse, 
Salicaceae,  Oleaceae,  and,  we  believe,  also  on  Coniferae.  At  any  rate,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg,  it  is  growing  in  immense  quantities  on  Pinus 
sylvestris.  In  France,  it  grows  on  trees  of  all  the  natural  orders  mentioned, 
but  least  frequently  on  the  oak.  It  does  not  grow  on  the  olive  in  France, 
though  it  abounds  on  the  almond.  In  Spain,  it  grows  on  the  olive ;  as  it  does 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  the  latter  locality,  is  found  the 
variety  with  red  fruit,  which  is  perhaps  a  Loranthus.  In  England,  it  is  most 
abundant  on  the  apple  tree,  in  the  cider  counties;  but,  in  artificial  plantations, 
it  is  to  be  found  on  most  of  the  trees  of  which  they  consist.  It  is  abundant 
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on  the  common  lime  tree,  at  Shardeloes,  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  on  the 
black  poplar,  at  Sutton  Place,  in  Surrey. 

History.  The  mistletoe  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  speak- 
ing of  that  which  grows  on  the  oak,  we  must  not  forget  that  Pliny  says  that 
"  the  Gauls  held  this  plant  in  the  greatest  veneration ;  and  that  their  magicians, 
whom  they  call  druids,  consider  nothing  more  sacred."  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  appear  to  have  valued  it  chiefly  for  its  medicinal  qualities ;  and  more 
especially  as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  The  Persian  magi  gathered  the  mistle- 
toe with  great  care,  and  used  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  According  to 
Gerard,  the  mistletoe,  in  his  time,  was  valued  for  several  properties ;  but  he 
says  nothing  respecting  its  propagation  or  culture.  The  first  botanist  who 
appears  to  have  attempted  this  was  the  celebrated  Du  Hamel ;  and,  since 
his  time,  its  propagation  has  been  attended  with  success,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  berries  have,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  used 
as  birdlime ;  which,  Gerard  says,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  birdlime  made 
from  the  holly.  The  contrary  of  this,  however,  is  asserted  by  Du  Hamel. 
As  a  medicine,  the  mistletoe  was  frequently  employed,  in  England,  as  a  cure 
for  epilepsy ;  but  it  no  longer  holds  a  place  in  the  British  materia  medica. 
The  berries  are  eaten  by  the  blackbird,  the  fieldfare,  and  thrush ;  especially  by 
the  large,  or  missel,  thrush.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  birdlime  was  only 
the  excrements  of  the  thrush,  which  feeds  chiefly  on  the  berries  of  this  tree, 
and  that  the  bird  was  often  caught  by  what  it  had  itself  voided.  Hence  the 
Latin  proverb,  "  Turdus  malum  sibi  cacat."  The  principal  use  made  of  the 
entire  plant  is,  to  hang  up  in  kitchens  of  farm-houses,  &c.,  at  Christmas. 
In  Herefordshire,  where  the  berries  are  very  abundant,  a  birdlime  is  sometimes 
made  from  them,  by  boiling  them  in  water  till  they  burst,  and  afterwards 
beating  them  up  in  water,  and  washing  them,  till  all  the  husks  are  separated 
from  the  pulp.  The  Italians  add  oil  to  their  mistletoe  birdlime,  after  it  has 
been  thus  prepared. 

Mythological, poetical,  and  legendary  Allusions-  The  mistletoe,  particularly 
that  which  grows  on  the  oak,  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancient 
Britons.  At  the  beginning  of  their  year,  the  druids  went  in  solemn  procession 
into  the  forests,  and  raised  a  grass  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  finest  oak,  on 
which  they  inscribed  the  names  of  those  gods  which  were  considered  as  the 
most  powerful.  After  this,  the  principal  druid,  clad  in  a  white  garment, 
ascended  the  tree,  and  cropped  the  mistletoe  with  a  consecrated  golden  pruning- 
hook,  the  other  druids  receiving  it  in  a  piece  of  pure  white  cloth,  which  they 
held  beneath  the  tree.  The  mistletoe  was  then  dipped  in  water  by  the  chief 
druid,  and  distributed  among  the  people,  as  a  preservative  against  witchcraft 
and  diseases.  If  any  part  of  the  plant  touched  the  ground,  it  was  considered 
to  be  the  omen  of  some  dreadful  misfortune,  which  was  about  to  fall  upon  the 
land.  The  ceremony  was  always  performed  when  the  moon  was  6  days  old, 
and  two  white  bulls  were  sacrificed  when  it  was  concluded.  The  following 
fable  respecting  the  mistletoe  is  abridged  from  the  Edda  :  —  Friga,  the 
Scandinavian  Venus,  having  discovered,  through  her  skill  in  divination, 
that  some  evil  threatened  her  son  Balder  (Apollo),  exacted  an  oath 
from  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  every  thing  that  sprang  from  them,  not 
to  injure  him.  Loke,  the  evil  spirit,  finding,  at  a  kind  of  tournament  held  soon 
after  by  the  Scandinavian  gods  (who,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  very 
warlike  deities),  that  none  of  the  lances,  &c.,  ever  touched  Balder,  but  glanced 
away,  as  though  afraid  of  approaching  him,  suspected  that  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  some  charm,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  discover  what  it 
was.  For  this  purpose,  he  disguised  himself  as  an  old  woman,  and,  intro- 
ducing himself  to  Friga,  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  confidence; 
when  Friga  told  him  that  every  thing  that  grew  on  the  earth,  flew  in  the  air, 
swam  in  the  sea,  &c.,  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  hurt  her  son.  Loke  pointed 
to  the  mistletoe,  which  neither  grew  in  earth,  nor  water,  and  asked  her  if 
it  was  included  in  the  charm.  Friga  owned  that  it  was  not ;  but  added,  that  so 
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feeble  and  insignificant  a  plant  was  not  likely  to  injure  Balder.  Loke  no 
sooner  left  Friga,  than  he  formed  of  the  branches  of  the  mistletoe  a  sharp 
arrow,  with  which  he  instructed  lledcr  (the  blind  god  of  fate)  how  to  kill 
Balder.  All  nature  mourned  the  loss  of  the  god  of  the  sun  ;  and  Hela  (the 
goddess  of  death),  moved  by  the  universal  grief,  agreed  to  restore  him,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  every  living  thing  had  shed  tears.  Every  creature 
wept ;  and  even  the  trees  drooped  their  branches  to  the  earth,  dripping  like 
rain.  Loke  alone  remained  with  dry  eyes;  till  the  gods,  enraged  at  his  apathy, 
rushed  upon  him  en  wasse,  and  chained  him  in  the  bottomless  pit ;  where  he 
soon  shed  tears  enough  to  release  Balder ;  but  where  he  is  still  left,  and 
occasionally,  by  his  struggles  to  get  free,  causes  earthquakes.  The  magical 
properties  of  the  mistletoe  are  mentioned  both  by  Virgil  and  Ovid ;  and 
Apuleius  has  preserved  some  verses  of  the  poet  Lelius,  in  which  he  mentions 
the  mistletoe  as  one  of  the  things  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  magician.  In 
the  dark  ages,  a  similar  belief  prevailed;  and,  even  to  the  present  day,  the 
peasants  of  Holstein,  and  some  other  countries,  call  the  mistletoe  the 
"  spectre's  wand ;"  from  a  supposition  that  holding  a  branch  of  mistletoe  in 
the  hand  will  not  only  enable  a  man  to  see  ghosts,  but  to  force  them  to 
speak  to  him.  Forster  mentions  that  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1791  states  that  the  guidbel,  or  mistletoe,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  forbidden  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  and  adds  that  hence,  pro- 
bably, arose  the  custom  of  kissing  under  it  at  Christmas ;  though  this  appears 
to  be  a  non  scqultur.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  custom  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Balder, 
dedicated  the  plant  to  their  Venus,  Friga,  to  place  it  entirely  under  her  con- 
trol, and  prevent  it  from  being  again  used  against  her  as  an  instrument  of 
mischief.  In  the  feudal  ages,  it  was  gathered  with  great  solemnity  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  hung  up  in  the  great  hall,  with  loud  shouts  and  rejoicing. 

"  On  Christmas  Eve  the  bells  wore  rung ; 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  mass  was  sung  : 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  staled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen  ; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green  : 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go, 
To  gather  in  themisseltoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  Baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all." 

In  France,  New  Year's  gifts  are  still  called,  in  some  of  the  provinces,  guy 
'an  nctif.  This  is  said  by  Forster,  in  his  Perennial  Calendar,  p.  2.,  to  have 
arisen  from  a  practice  of  the  druids ;  who,  "  with  great  ceremonies,  used  to 
scrape  oft' from  the  outside  of  the  oak  the  mistleden,  which  they  consecrated  to 
their  great  Teutates,"  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year ;  and  then  distributed 
it  to  the  Gauls,  "  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  they  attributed 
to  it." 

Propagation,  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  mistletoe  is  propagated  by  the 
berries  being,  by  some  means  or  other,  made  to  adhere  to  the  bark  of  a  living 
tree.  The  common  agency  by  which  this  is  effected  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  birds ;  and  more  especially  of  the  missel  thrush,  which,  after  having  satisfied 
itself  by  eating  the  berries,  wipes  off  such  of  them  as  may  adhere  to  the 
outer  part  of  its  beak,  by  rubbing  it.  against  the  branch  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  has  alighted ;  and  some  of  the  seeds  are  thus  left  sticking  to  the 
bark.  If  the  bark  should  be  smooth,  and  not  much  indurated,  the  seeds  will 
germinate,  and  root  into  it  the  following  spring ;  that  is,  supposing  them  to 
have  been  properly  fecundated  by  the  proximity  of  a  male  plant  to  the 
female  one  which  produced  them.  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  among  the  ancients, 
and  Dr.  Walker  among  the  moderns,  considered  that  the  mistletoe  was  pro- 
pagated by  the  excrements  of  the  birds,  which  had  fed  on  the  berries;  sup- 
posing that  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  and  the  process  of  digestion,  were 
necessary  to  prepare  the  seeds  for  vegetation.  Kay  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  trying  by  experiment  whether  the  .seed  would  vegetate  without  passim. 
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through  the  body  of  a  bird  ;  and,  at  his  suggestion,  Mr.  Doody,  an  apothecary 
of  London,  inserted  a  seed  of  the  mistletoe  into  the  bark  of  a  white  poplar 
tree,  which  grew  in  his  garden,  with  complete  success.  This,  Professor 
Martin  observes,  has  been  since  done  by  many  persons,  both  by  rubbing  the 
berries  on  the  smooth  bark  of  various  trees,  and  by  inserting  them  in  a  cleft, 
or  in  a  small  hole  bored  on  purpose,  which  was  the  mode  adopted  by  Doody. 
Mr.  Baxter  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  rubbed 
nine  mistletoe  seeds  on  the  smooth  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  all  of  which  germi- 
nated :  two  produced  only  one  radicle  each,  six  produced  two  radicles  each, 
and  one  produced  three ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  two  radicles  are  more 
common  than  one  in  the  seeds  of  this  plant.  There  are  as  many  embryos  as 
radicles. 

The  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  arguing  that  the  seeds  of  the  mistletoe,  like  the 
seeds  of  other  plants,  would  germinate  any  where,  provided  they  had  a  suitable 
degree  of  humidity,  made  them  sprout  not  only  on  the  barks  of  different  kinds 
of  living  trees,  but  on  dead  branches,  on  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  the  ground,  &c. 
But,  though  they  germinated  in  such  situations,  they  did  not  live  any  time, 
except  on  the  bark  of  living  trees.  M.  Du  Trochet  made  seeds  of  the 
mistletoe  germinate  on  the  two  sides  of  the  frame  of  a  window,  and  in  both 
cases  the  radicles  directed  themselves  towards  the  interior  of  the  room,  as  if 
in  quest  of  darkness.  (See  Richard's  Elements  of  Botany ;  and  Baxter's  Brit. 
Floivering  Plants,  art. 
Viscum.)  The  first  indi- 
cation of  germination  is 
the  appearance  of  one  or 
more  radicles,  like  the 
sucker  of  a  house  fly,  but 
larger ;  as  at  h  iy  in  fig. 
772.,  which  are  front 
views,  and  at  k  I  in  the 
same  figure,  which  are 
side  views,  taken  from  mis- 
tletoe berries,  which  were 
stuck  on  the  upright  trunk 
of  a  cherry  tree  in  our 
garden  at  Bayswater,  in 
March,  1836,  and  germi- 
nated there,  as  they  ap- 
peared on  the  20th  of 
May  of  the  same  year. 
When  the  white,  viscous, 
pulpy  matter  of  the  mis- 
tletoe berry  is  removed, 
the  kernel,  or  seed,  ap- 
pears of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  flat ;  sometimes  oval, 
at  other  times  triangular, 
and  at  other  times  of  various  forms.  In  fig.  772.,  a  is  the  male  blossom 
magnified ;  b,  the  female  blossom  magnified ;  d,  a  berry  cut  through,  trans- 
versely;  c,  a  seed  divided  vertically,  showing  the  two  embryos;  g,  the 
embryo  magnified ;  //,  the  two  embryos,  with  the  two  radicles  germinating ; 
t,  a  single  radicle ;  ky  a  side  view,  or  section,  of  the  two  radicles ;  and  /,  a 
side  view,  or  section,  of  the  single  radicle. 

It  is  remarked  by  Du  Hamel,  that,  when  the  form  of  the  seed  is  oval, 
generally  one  radicle  only  is  protruded ;  but,  when  it  is  triangular  or  irregular, 
a,  3,  or  more,  appear.  It  is  singular,  that,  while  the  radicle  of  almost  all  other 
plants  descends,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  mistletoe ;  the  young  root  of 
which  at  first  rises  up,  and  then  bends  over  till  it  reaches  the  body  of  the 
substance  to  which  the  seed  has  been  attached,  as  at  k  and  I,  fig.  772.  Having 
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reached  that  substance,  the  point  of  the  radicle  swells  out  like  the  extremity 
of  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  or,  according  to  the  comparison  of  Du  Hamei, 
like  the  mouth-piece  of  a  hunting-horn.  The  extremity  of  the  radicle  having 
fixed  itself  to  the  bark,  if  more  than  one  have  proceeded  from  a  single  seed, 
the  embryos  all  separate  from  it ;  and  each,  putting  out  leaves  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, becomes  a  separate  plant.  Jn  the  case  of  the  seeds  which  germinated 
on  the  bark  of  trees  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  the  embryos  had  not  separated 
from  the  seed  on  Aug.  15th,  the  day  on  which  we  correct  this  proof.  When  the 
mistletoe  germinates  on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch,  the  shoots  bend  upwards ; 
but,  if  they  are  placed  on  the  under  side,  they  descend :  when  they  are  placed 
on  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  trunk  they  proceed  horizontally,  spreading,  of 
course,  with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  as  ultimately  to  form  a  hemispherical 
bush.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  which  penetrate  the  bark,  extend  them- 
selves between  the  inner  bark  and  the  soft  wood,  where  the  sap  is  most 
abundant,  sometimes  sending  up  suckers  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where 
the  root  entered ;  and  hence  Professor  Henslow  concludes  that  the  mistletoe 
is  propagated  in  the  bark  or  young  wood  of  the  trees  in  which  it  is  para- 
sitically  established,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  terrestial  plants  which,  like 
the  potato,  possess  rhizomata  or  underground  steins,  or  suckers,  from  the  surface 
of  which  young  plants  are  developed  at  intervals.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe, 
as  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  advances  in  growth,  become  embedded  in  the 
solid  wood ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  opinion  of  some,  formed  from  sections 
of  a  branch  on  which  the  mistletoe  had  grown  for  many  years,  that  it  not 
only  roots  into  the  bark,  but  into  the  wood.  This,  however,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  wise  economy  of  nature,  since  it  could  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  the  plant.  The  effect  of  the  mistletoe  upon  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  is 
injurious  to  the  particular  branch  to  which  it  is  attached ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  part  of  it  which  extends  beyond  the  point  from  which  the 
mistletoe  protrudes.  This  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  both  the  ascending 
and  returning  sap  being  in  a  great  part  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  parasite, 
and  prevented  from  circulating  properly.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part 
of  the  sap  returned  by  the  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  enters  into  the  general 
circulation  of  the  tree,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  certain  number  of  plants 
growing  on  any  branch  would,  after  they  had  so  far  injured  that  branch  as  to 
prevent  it  from  putting  out  leaves  at  its  extremities,  occasion  its  death,  as 
well  as  their  own  speedy  destruction.  Hence,  in  orchards,  the  mistletoe  is 
always  removed  as  soon  as  it  appears.  The  injury  which  it  does  is  much 
greater  than  that  effected  by  other  plants  which  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees ; 
such  as  lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  &c. ;  which,  though  commonly  called  parasites, 
are,  in  botanical  language,  epiphytes ;  that  is,  inhabiting  trees  but  not  living 
on  their  substance.  The  nutriment  which  supports  epiphytes  is  derived  from 
the  decay  of  the  outer  bark,  or  from  the  atmosphere.  Two  experiments  remain 
to  be  made  with  the  mistletoe:  the  first  is,  whether  it  may  be  propagated 
by  inserting  cuttings  in  the  live  bark,  in  the  manner  of  buds  or  grafts ; 
and  the  second,  whether  a  plant  of  mistletoe  would  keep  alive  the  tree 
on  which  it  grows,  after  that  tree  was  prevented  from  producing  either 
leaves  or  shoots. 

The  propagation  of  the  mistletoe  in  British  nurseries  has  scarcely  been 
attempted  :  but  nothing  could  be  easier  on  thorns  or  crab  apples,  planted  in 
pots  for  the  conveniency  of  removal.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  propagated  on  shoots 
of  the  poplar  or  willow,  truncheons  of  these  trees  with  young  plants  of 
mistletoe  on  them  might  be  taken  off,  and  planted  as  cuttings,  without  in- 
juring the  parasite. 

A  pp.  i.     Other  Species  ofViscum. 

As  already  observed,  many  species  of  riscum  are  described  by  botanists.  Several  epecics,  Hoylt 
observes,  are  found  in  Bengal  and  Silhet,  in  mountainous  situations;  and  V.  oerttciUjabnim  Roylc, 
at  Mussouree,  on  the  oak.  \.flongutum  Dec.  is  found  in  the  Peninsula,  and  on  the  hills  of  the 
central  range  of  the  Himalaya?. 
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GENUS  II. 

A, 

AU'CUBA  Thunb.     THE  AUCUBA.     Lin.  Syst.  Dice' cia  Tetrandria. 

Identification.    Thunb.  FL  Jap.,  p.  4. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  274. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  433. 
Synonymies.    Aukuba  Kivmpf.  Amoen.,  5.  p.  775.  ;  Eubasis  Salisb  Prod.,  p.  68. 

Description,  $c.  An  evergreen  shrub  or  tree ;  a  native  of  Japan.  Branches 
dichotomous  or  verticillate,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Loranthus  and  Fiscum. 
The  male  blossom  unknown.  Only  the  female  state  of  this  plant  is  in  British 
gardens. 

*  1.  A.  JAPO'NIC  A  Thunb.     The  Japan  Aucuba. 

Identification.    Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  64. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  274.  j  Don's  MilL,  3.  433. 
Synonymes.    Eubasis  dich6tomus  Salisb.  Prod.,  p.  68. ;  spotted-leaved  Laurel,  Japan  Laurel. 
Engravings.    Banks ;  Icon.  Kannpf.,  t.  6. ;  Thunb.  Icon.  Fl.  Jap.,  t.  12.  and  13. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1197- 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  common  both  in  a  wild  and 
cultivated  state,  producing  its  red  berries  in  March.  The  aucuba,  in  British 
gardens,  is  a  well-known  laurel-like  evergreen  shrub,  having  the  leaves 
mottled  with  yellow ;  but  in  Japan  the  leaves  are  said,  by  Thunberg,  to  be 
sometimes  green.  According  to  Kaempfer,  it  forms,  in  its  native  country, 
a  tree,  with  the  fruit  a  red  oblong  drupe,  like  a  laurel  berry,  with  a  white 
sweetish  pulp ;  and  a  kernel  with  a  bitter  taste.  It  was  introduced  in  1783, 
and,  at  first,  treated  like  a  stove  plant,  as  was  customary,  in  those  days, 
with  plants  from  Japan  and  China ;  it  was  afterwards  found  to  stand  in  the 
green-house,  and,  in  a  short  time,  in  the  open  air.  It  is  now  considered  as 
hardy  as,  or  hardier  than,  the  common  laurel ;  and,  what  is  a  very  valuable 
property  in  England,  it  will  endure  coal  smoke  better  than  almost  any 
other  evergreen.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and  grows  freely  in 
any  soil  tolerably  dry,  advancing  steadily  by  shoots  of  from  9  in.  to  1  ft. 
long  every  season. 

App.  I.     Loranthdcea  not  introduced. 

L.  europaTus.  (Lin.  Sp.,  1672. ;  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  t  30. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  671. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S. 
p.  409. ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t  94.  ;  Plenck  Icon.,  t.  248.)  The  European  Loranthus.  Plant  gla- 
brous, much  branched.  Branches  terete.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  oval-oblong,  obtuse,  some- 
what attenuated  at  the  base.  Racemes  terminal,  simple.  Flowers  dioecious,  of  6  petals.  Anthers 
adnate  in  the  male  flowers.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  409.)  A  parasitical  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  Piscum 
'dbum,  and,  like  it,  having  greenish  flowers,  and  yellowish. berries.  It  is  a  native  of  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Italy,  and  Upper  Siberia.'where  it  grows  on  the  oak,  the  sweet  chestnut,  and  other  trees,  as  the 
mistletoe  does  in  England.  It  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Britain,  though  it  might  easily  be 
BO,  by  procuring  a  box  of  the  berries  from  Vienna,  and  treating  them  as  directed  for  those  of  the 
mistletoe,  p.  1023. 

L.  odoratus  Wall,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  leaves  from  4— 6  in.  long,  and  many-flowered  spikes, 
of  small,  white,  very  sweet-scented  flowers. 

L.  Lambert&nu&  Schultes  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  the  habit  of  L.  europa-'us ;  and  is,  probably,  the 
same  species. 

Various  other  species  are  described  by  botanists  as  natives  of  different  parts  of  Asia.  Royle  re- 
marks that  the  genus  Lor&nthus  "  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  trees,  in  every  part  of  the 
plains  of  India ;  not  less  than  90  being  found  in  that  country,  in.  the  Malayan  peninsula ;  though  /. . 
tricolor  is  the  most  common  species.  Some  few  ascend  the  mountains  ;  and  several  occur  in  Nepal. 
Of  these.  L.  pulverule'ntus  and  L.  vcstitus  are  found  as  high  as  Mussouree ;  and  L.  ligustrinus  and 
L.  cordijolms  lower  down  on  the  mountain  side."  (Boyle  Illust.,  p.  235.) 


CHAP.   LXIIL 

OF    THE    HARDY   LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER    CAPRIFOLIA'CEJE. 

THIS  order  includes  several  genera  of  hardy  ligneous  plants,  chiefly  shrubs. 
They  are  commonly  arranged  in  two  sections,  5ambuceae  and  Loniceras ;  and 
the  following  distinctive  characters  of  the  section  and  genera,  taken  from  Don's 
Miller,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  order  :  — 
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Sect.  I.     SAMBI;XCEJE  Hmnb.  ct  Kth. 

Sect.  Char.  Corolla  monopetalous,  regular,  rotate,  with  5  segments  only  con- 
nected a  little  at  the  base;  rarely  tubular.  Style  wanting.  Stigmas  3,  sessile. 


VS  Town.     Limb  of  calyx  5-cleft.    Corolla  rotate,  urceolate.    Berry 
roundish,  pulpy,  1-celled,  3  —  4-seeded,  hardly  crowned. 
FIBU'RNUM  L.     Limb  of  calyx  5-cleft,  permanent.     Corolla  rotate,  subcam- 
panulate,  and  tubular.     Berry  ovate  or  globose,  1-seeded  from  abortion  ; 
crowned  by  the  calycine  teeth. 

Sect.  II.     LONICENRE,®  Brown. 

Sect.  Char.     Corolla  monopetalous,  more  or  less  tubular,  usually  irregular. 
Style  filiform,  crowned  by  three  distinct,  or  concrete,  stigmas. 

DIERVI'LL/I  Tourn.  Calyx  bibracteate  at  the  base,  with  an  oblong  tube,  and  a 
5-parted  limb.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  3-cleft.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule 
oblong,  not  crowned,  1-celled,  many-seeded.  Seeds  minute. 

LONGER,*  Desf.  Tube  of  calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  tubular,  funnel-shaped, 
or  campanulate,  with  a  5-parted,  usually  irregular,  limb.  Stigma  capitate. 
Berry  3-celled.  Cells  few-seeded. 

LEYCESTE^R//*  Wall.  Calyx  with  an  ovate  tube,  and  a  5-parted  irregular  limb, 
ciliated  with  glands.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  the  tube  gibbous  at  the 
base,  and  the  limb  5-parted  and  campanulate.  Stigma  capitate.  Berry 
roundish,  5-celled,  crowned  by  the  calyx.  Cells  many-seeded. 

SYMPHORICA'RPOS  G.Don.  (Symphoria  Pers.)  Calyx  with  a  globose  tube,  and 
a  small  4  —  5-toothed  limb.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  an  almost  regular 
4  —  5-lobed  limb.  Stigma  semiglobose.  Berry  crowned  by  the  calyx,  4-celled, 
two  of  them  empty,  and  the  other  two  containing  1  seed  each.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  436.) 


Sect.  I.     SAMBTPCEJE. 
GENUS  I. 


SAMBITCUS  Tourn.     THE  ELDER.     Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Identification.     Tourn.  Inst,  376.  ;  Lin.   Hen.,  No.  372.  ;  Gzcrtn.   Fruct.,  t.  27.  ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  211.  : 
Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  83.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  S2I.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  436. 


7'hyteuma  Lour.  Coch.,  p.  138.,  but  not  of  Lin. 
Derivation.     From  mnnlmke,  which  the  Latins  have  changed  to  sambuca,  a  musical  instrument, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  made  of  elder  wood. 

Gcu.  Char.y  $c.  Calyx  small,  divided  into  5  deep  segments,  permanent. 
Corolla  rotate,  urceolar,  5-lobed.  Lobes  obtuse.  Stamens  5,  about  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Filaments  awl-shaped.  Anthers  roundish,  heart- 
shaped.  Style  none.  Stigmas  3,  obtuse.  Berry  globular,  pulpy,  of  1  cell, 
containing  3  —  5  seeds,  which  are  convex  on  the  outside,  and  angular  inside. 
(Don's  A/V//.,  iii.  p.  436.)  —  Low  deciduous  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America  ;  ornamental  for  their  compound  leaves,  and  large  ter- 
minal cymes  of  flowers;  which  are  succeeded  by  purplish,  red,  white,  or 
green  berries,  having  cathartic  properties,  and  from  which  a  wine  is  made. 
All  the  species  are  of  easy  culture,  in  good  soil,  rather  moist  and  loamy  ; 
and  they  are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

A.  Leaves  pinnate.     Flowers  cymosc  or  corymbose. 
5£  1.  S.  NIVGRA  L.     The  common,  or  black-fruited,  Elder. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  385.  ;  Don'3  Mill.,  3.  p.  437.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Synonyntfs.     Bourtry,  or  Bour  Tree,  Arntree,  Scotch  ;  Sureau,  Fr.  ;  Hollander,  Gcr.  ;  Sambuco,  Ital 

Sauco  and  Sabuco,  Span.  ;  Flaeder,  Swcd.  :  Hylde,  Dan. 
Engraves.     N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  55.  ;  Heyne  Term.  Hot,  t.  32.  f.  2.  ;  Enpl.  Bot.,  t  476.  ;  VVoodv    IVfe.l 

Bot.,  t.  78.  ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  545.  ;  our  fig.  773.  ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol.  II. 
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pec.    Char.,    $c.       Arboreous.       Leaves    pinnate. 
Leaflets  usually  5,  smooth,  deep  green,  ovate  or 
oblong-oval,  acuminated  ;  the  lower  leaves  some- 
times trifoliolate.     Cymes  with  5  main  branches. 
Branches,   after   a  year's   growth,    clothed  with 
smooth  grey  bark,  and  filled  with  a  light  spongy 
pith.     Flowers  cream-coloured,  with  a  sweet  but    ,- 
faint    smell.      Berries    globular,    purplish    black.  - 
Stalks  reddish.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  437.)     A  low  / 

tree,  in  a  wild  state,  growing  from  20ft.  to  30  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  June.    A  native  of  Europe, 
and  part  of  Asia,  in  hedges,  coppices,  and  woods; 
and  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  like  situations,  but  probably  not  truly  indigenous. 
The  varieties  are  rare,  except  in  gardens. 


Varieties. 
%  S 

¥  S 
¥  S 


S. 


w.  2  virescens  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  322.;  S.  virescens  Desf.  Arbr.  Fr.\. 
p.  348.  —  Fruit  yellowish  green. 

w.  3  leucocdrpa.  —  Fruit  white. 

n.  4  taciniata;  S.  laciniata  Mil/.  Die/.,  No.  2.;  (Lob.  Icon.,  2.  t.  164. 
f.  2.  ;  and  our  fig.  774.)  the  Parsley-leaved  Elder  ;  has  the  leaflets  cut 
into  fine  segments. 

n.  5  rotund  if  blia.  —  Leaves  trifoliolate.  Leaflets  petiolate,  roundish, 
serrated.  Corymbs  few-flowered.  Cultivated  in  the  Chelsea  Garden. 


S.  n.  6  monstrbsa,  S.  monstrosa  //or/.,  has  the  branches  striped.   Flowers 
of  from  5 — 15  parts  ;  and  with  from  5 — 15  stamens.     Stigmas  5 — 12. 
Berries  irregular. 
*t  S.  n.  7  f bliis  argenteis  (fig.  775.)  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white, 

and  forms  a  striking  and  lively-looking  plant  in  a  shrubbery. 
If  S.  n.  8  fbMs  luteis,  has  the  leaves  slightly  variegated  with  yellow. 
Detcription,  Geography,  %c.  The  common  elder  forms  a  small  tree,  re- 
markable for  its  vigorous  growth  when  young,  and  its  stationary  character 
after  it  has  attained  20  or  30  years'  growth,  and  as  many  feet  high.  Its  ample 
cymes  of  cream-coloured  flowers  make  a  fine  show  in  June,  and  its  purplish 
black  berries  in  September.  It  is  observed  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  that  "  our 
uncertain  summer  is  established  by  the  time  the  elder  is  in  full  flower;  and 
entirely  gone  when  its  berries  are  ripe."  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  the  colder  parts  of  Asia,  but  not  of  America ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
near  human  habitations.  Dr.  Walker,  in  1780,  thinks  it  is  not  indigenous  in 
Scotland,  and  even  that  it  had  not  been  long  introduced  there ;  because  he 
knew  no  instances  of  very  old  trees.  It  is  common  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses  and  gardens ;  and  also  in  the  woods 
of  the  temperate  and  southern  parts  of  Russia.  It  is  frequent  in  Greece, 
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and  was  formerly  much  employed  in  medicine  there,  as  the  space  it  occupies 
in  the  works  of  Theophrastus  hears  ample  testimony.  It  has  been  known  in 
England  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  medicinal  history,  and  has  formed 
here,  till  lately,  a  rich  source  for  medicaments  to  apothecaries  and  rustic 
practitioners.  It  still  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  European  materia 
medica. 

Properties  and  Cxcs.  Medicinally,  the  berries  make  a  useful  and  agreeable 
rob,  of  a  slightly  purgative  quality,  and  very  good  for  catarrhs,  sore  throats, 
&C.  The  inner  bark  is  more  actively  cathartic,  and  is  thought  beneficial,  in 
rustic  ointments  and  cataplasms,  for"  burns.  The  dried  flowers  serve  for  fo- 
mentations, and  make  a  fragrant  but  debilitating  tea,  useful  in  acute  inflam- 
mations, from  the  copious  perspiration  that  it  is  sure  to  excite,  but  not  to 
be  taken  habitually.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  proves  fatal  to  the  various  insects 
which  thrive  on  blighted  or  delicate  plants  ;  although  there  is  a  species  of 
aphis  that  feeds  on  the  elder.  Cattle  will  not  eat  these  leaves  ;  and  the  mole  is 
driven  away  by  their  scent.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  if  turnips,  cab- 
bages, fruit  trees,  or  corn,  were  whipped  with  branches  of  the  elder  tree,  no 
insect  would  touch  them.  The  flowers  are  considered,  in  many  country  places, 
injurious  to  turkeys,  and  the  berries  to  poultry  in  general.  The  smell  is  said 
to  be  injurious  to'human  beings,  and  Evelyn  mentions  a  tradition,  "  that  a 
certain  house  in  Spain,  being  seated  among  elder  trees,  diseased  and  killed 
almost  all  the  inhabitants,  which,  when  at  last  they  were  grubbed  up, 
became  a  wholesome  place."  The  varieties  with  black  berries  are  best  for 
medical  use.  A  wine  is  made  of  them,  with  spices  and  sugar,  which  is  generally 
taken  warm  ;  and  they  are  said  frequently  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
less  innocent  beverage  —  artificial,  or  adulterated,  port.  (Eng.  F/or.,ii.  p.  1  10.) 
Elder  rob  is  composed  of  the  ripe  fruit  boiled  with  sugar,  and  is  considered 
an  excellent  aperient  for  children  ;  but  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  young 
leaf  buds  is  too  strong  a  cathartic  to  be  given,  except  in  cases  of  great 
emergency.  Besides  the  wine,  or  rather  syrup,  which  is  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  boiled  with  sugar  and  different  kinds  of  spices,  a  wine  is 
made  from  the  flowers,  which  strongly  resembles,  in  scent  and  flavour,  that 
made  of  the  Frontignan  grapes.  Elder  flower  water  is  used  to  give  a  flavour 
to  some  articles  of  confectionery,  and  is  also  considered  excellent  as  a 
cooling  lotion  for  the  skin.  The  ancients  used  the  fruit  of  the  elder,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  mulberry,  to  paint  the  statue  of  Jupiter  red,  on 
the  celebration  of  the  fete  of  that  god.  They  also  employed  the  berries  to 
dye  the  hair  of  their  heads  black  ;  and  Pliny  says  that  the  leaves,  when 
boiled,  are  as  wholesome  to  be  eaten  as  those  of  other  potherbs.  The  wood 
of  the  elder,  when  it  becomes  old,  is  very  hard  and  adhesive,  of  a  fine 
yellow,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  In  a  dry  state,  it  weighs  42  Ib.  3  oz. 
to  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  employed  by  tanners,  mathematical  instrument 
makers,  and  comb-makers;  and,  generally,  as  a  substitute  for  the  box  and  the 
dogwood.  The  shoots,  being  large,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  pith,  are  much 
employed  by  children  in  making  tubes  to  serve  as  popguns,  miniature  muskets, 
and  cannons  ;  and  for  flutes,  pipes,  &c.,  a  use  to  which  they  have  been 
applied  from  time  immemorial  ;  "  more  shrill  pipes  and  louder  trumpets,"  Pliny 
informs  us,  being  made  of  the  shoots  of  the  elder,  than  of  those  of  any  other 
tree.  The  pith,  being  very  light,  Miss  Kent  tells  us,  is  formed  into  balls  for 
electrical  experiments.  (&//.  Sketches,  p.  125.)  The  bark  is  used  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  for  dyeing  tartans.  Butchers'  skewers  and  shoemakers'  pegs 
are  made  of  the  wood,  which  splits  readily  longitudinally  when  fresh  cut. 
The  young  shoots,  when  of  three  or  four  years'  growth,  are  much  employed 
in  France,  as  props  for  vines  and  other  plants,  and  are  found  to  be  of  very 
considerable  duration.  The  plant,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  is 
sometimes  used  for  forming  hedges,  and  also  as  a  nurse  plant  for  plantations 
exposed  to  the  sea  breeze.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  growing  rapidly  the  first  five  or  six  years,  and  afterwards  of  being  easily 
choked  bv  the  trees  it  has  nursed  up. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  elder  tree  is  much  encouraged  in 
the  hedges  of  market-gardens,  and  in  places  that  could  not  be  profitably 
occupied  by  other  fruit  trees.  There  are  also  fields  or  orchards  planted  with 
the  elder  in  different  parts  of  Kent,  entirely  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is 
brought  regularly  to  market,  and  sold  in  immense  quantities  for  making  wine. 
The  price  of  these  berries  is  from  4*.  to  6s.  a  bushel ;  and  the  wine  made 
from  them  is  much  drunk  in  cold  weather,  in  London,  by  artisans,  &c.,  mulled, 
as  a  cordial.  It  is  also  frequently  brought  to  table  hot,  with  strips  of  toasted 
bread,  in  farm-houses,  after  supper,  during  the  winter. 

The  poetical  allusions  to  this  tree  nearly  all  relate  to  mournful  subjects,  as 
it  was  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  emblematical  of  death  and  sorrow  ; 
probably,  because  it  was  said  to  produce  a  narcotic  stupor  in  those  who  slept 
beneath  its  shade,  and  sometimes  to  occasion  death.  It  was  also  once  sup- 
posed to  be  the  tree  Judas  hanged  himself  on.  (See  p.  658.) 

Soil,  Situation,  $c.  The  elder  will  not  thrive  except  in  a  good  soil,  kept 
somewhat  moist ;  and  it  will  not  flower  and  fruit  abundantly,  unless  the 
situation  be  open,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  The  plant  roots  so 
readily  from  cuttings  and  truncheons,  that,  where  the  soil  is  tolerably  moist, 
a  plantation  may  be  made  at  once,  by  the  use  of  the  latter,  instead  of  em- 
ploying rooted  plants. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  there  are  some  old  elder  trees  in  the  orchards  of  farm- 
houses, and  in  the  hedges  of  market-gardens  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  above  25  ft. 
high.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  and  also  at  Purser's  Cross,  are  trees  upwards  of  30ft.  high.  In  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  there  are  plants  which,  in  10  years,  have  reached  the  height  of  30ft. 
In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  a  tree,  30  years  planted,  is  25ft.  high.  In  Rutlandshire,  at 
Bel voir  Castle,  one,  25  years  planted,  is  24  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Haddingtonshire.atTynningham, 
a  tree,  100  years  planted,  is  18  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  27  ft.  In 
Fifeshire,  in  Danibristle  Park,  12  years  planted,  it  is  12fL,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.  In 
Ireland,  in  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  40  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
2  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Gahvay,  at  Cool,  there  is  a  tree  28  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  22  ft 

&  2.  S.  CANADE'NSIS  L.     The  Canadian  Elder. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  385.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  436.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.     Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t.  142. ;  and  our  fig.  776 . 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Frutescent.  Leaves 
pinnate  or  sub-pinnate.  Leaflets  about 
4  pairs,  and  an  odd  one ;  oblong,  oval, 
stiffish,  acuminated,  more  or  less  pu- 
bescent beneath,  sometimes  appendi- 
culated  at  the  base.  Cymes  of  5  main 
branches.  Flowers  said  to  be  almost 
scentless.  Berries  deep  bluish  black. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  436.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Ca- 
rolina, in  swamps  and  near  hedges ; 
and  throughout  Canada,  as  far  as  the 
Saskatchawan ;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub,  growing  from  4ft.  to  6  ft.  high. 
It  was  introduced  in  1761,  and  flowers 
from  July  till  August.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  collections ;  where  it 
forms  a  bush,  in  foliage  resembling  the  common  elder,  but  it  is  less  hardy, 
and  never  assumes  any  thing  of  a  tree  character.  From  the  suflfruticose 
character  of  the  branches,  and  the  comparative  tenderness  of  the  plant,  it 
is  only  fit  for  dug  shrubberies  in  favourable  situations. 

a.  Species  of  Sambucus  belonging  to  this  Subdivision,  not  yet  introduced. 

S.  palmensis  Link  (Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  437.)  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Palma,  in  the  Canaries,  and 
a  species  of  which  very  little  is  known. 

S.  rn.exicd.nn  Presl,  ,S.  subalp"ma  Cham,  ct  Schlccht.,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  a  suffruticose  stem, 
and  leaves  rather  hairy  beneath. 

S.  peruviftna  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  S.  suaveolens  ll'HM.,  has  an  arboreous  stem,  with  white  flowers  and 
black  berries,  like  those  of  the  common  elder,  of  which  it  may  possibly  be  only  a  variety.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Peru,  on  the  Andes,  in  cultivated  places,  at  the  elevation  of  4000  ft,  where  it  grows  from  12  ft. 
t,,20ft.  high. 
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B.  Leaves  pinnate.     Flowers  panirled. 
ft  3.  S.  RACEMO^SA  L.     The  racemosc://o//v;YY/  Elder. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  38ft  ;  IVn's  Mill.,  3.  p.  438. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd.  18,36. 
Si/iioni/Him.     S.  montana  Cam.  Kjiit.,  <>7t">.  ;  S.  ccrvlni  Tnl>crn.,  1  !''<!!».  ;   Lob.  Icon.,  t.  163. 
E*gnt**l*.    Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  1.  p.  5y. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  t.  Sfi.  ;  and  out  Jig.  111. 

S/>ce.  Char.,  $c.  Shrubby.  Leaves  pinnate. 
Leaflets  5,  membranous,  oblong,  acumi- 
nated, serrated,  unequal  at  the  base.  Pe- 
tioles glabrous.  Panicle  ovate.  Leaves 
pale  green,  pretty  smooth.  Flowers  of  a 
whitish  green  colour.  Fruit  red  or  scarlet 
when  ripe.  (Don's  Mill.,  Hi.  p.  438.)  A 
native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe 
and  Siberia,  on  the  mountains ;  where  it 
forms  a  large  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing 
from  10ft.  to  12  ft.  high.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1596,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  This  tree  has  a  splendid  appearance 
when  covered  with  its  panicles  of  fine, 
large,  scarlet  fruit.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook, 
who  found  it  in  abundance  in  Spain,  in- 
forms us  that  the  panicles  of  fruit  resemble 
miniature  bunches  of  grapes  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet ;  and  that,  when  in  perfection,  he  thinks  it  the  most  beautiful 
wild  fruit  he  has  ever  seen.  Its  large  leaves,  with  their  deeply  serrated 
pinnae,  are  also  very  ornamental.  It  grows  as  freely  as  the  common  elder, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection;  though  it  is  very  seldom  found,  in 
British  gardens,  of  such  a  size  as  to  display  its  beauty.  We  should  think 
it  would  succeed  if  budded  on  the  common  elder ;  and,  as  that  species  is 
abundant  in  many  places,  plants  might  be  trained  to  a  single  stem,  and 
budded  with  S.  racemosa,  standard  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  1*.  6d.  each ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents. 

Variety. 

at's.  r.  2  lacinidta  Koch  in  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Supp.,  p.  3000.  —  Leaflets  jigged.      A  native  of  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

a  4.  S.  (R.)  PUNBENS  Michx.     The  downy  Elder. 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  181. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  438. 

Si/mmymes.     S.  racembsa  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  279.,  but  not  of  Lin.  ;  S.  pubescens  Lodd.  Cat. 

Spee.  Char.,  $e.  Shrubby.  Leaves  pinnate.  Leaflets  5,  membranous,  ovate- 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  pubescent,  but  chiefly  on  the 
under  side.  Panicle  thyrsoid.  Berries  red.  Flowers  whitish.  Closely  re- 
sembling S.  racemosa,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  variety.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  438.)  It  is  a  native  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  on  the  highest  mountains, 
as  far  as  the  Saskatchewan.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty's Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Variety. 

ik  &  (r.}  p.  2  hcptaphylla.  —  Leaves  larger  than  those  of  the  species.  Leaflets  7.  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  received  specimens  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  more  especially  from  the 
Pacific,  remarkable  for  the  great  size  and  length  of  their  leaflets ;  and  for  there  being 
almost  constantly  seven  upon  eachrachis:  but  he  says,  "  I  do  not  find  that  these,  or 
the  eastern  state  of  the  plant,  can  in  any  way  be  distinguished  from  the  European  S. 
racemosa."  (Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  \.  p.  579.)  Jt  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  tne  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Columbia,  near  Fort  Vancouver, 
and  at  its  confluence  with  the  sea 

C.  Leaves  bipinnatc. 

S.  ebulotdes  Desf,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  458. ;  Phyteuma  bipinnata  Lour. ;  is  a  native  of  China,  with 
suffruticose  stems,  white  flowers,  and  perforated  3-cellcd  fruit  Neither  it,  nor  the  following 
species,  have  yet  been  introduced. 

S.  fkgtetUHoUet  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  323. ;  Phyteuma  cochinrhinensis  Tx; ur ;  has  suff'ruticose  stems,  and 
leaflets' serrated  and  wrinkled,  with  small  1. seeded  berries. 

Three  other  species  are  described  in  Don's  Miller,  as  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  but  requiring  to 
be  examined  into,  as  it  is  not  certain  that  they  belong  to  the  genus. 
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riBU'RNUM  L.     THE  VIBURNUM.     Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  p.  370.  ;  Gaert.  Fruct,  1.  t.  27.  ;  Adans.  Fain..  2.  p.  501.  :  Schkuhr  Handb 

t  81.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  323.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  438. 
Synonymes.     O'pulus,   Fibtirnurn,  and   rinus,  Town.  Inst.,  p.  G07.  t.  376.  and  377.  ;   Fiburnum  and 

0'pulus,  Moench  Meth.,  p.  505. 
Derivation.     According  to  Vaillant,  the  word  J-lbfirnum  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  vfco,  to  tie  • 

on  account  of  the  pliability  of  the  branches  of  some  species.   Viburna,  in  the  plural,  appears  'to  have 

been  applied  by  the  ancients  to  any  shrubs  that  were  used  for  binding  or  tying. 

Description,  $c.  Shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate.  Corymbs  of  flowers 
terminal.  Flowers  usually  white,  but  sometimes  verging  to  rose  colour. 
Natives  of  Europe,  and  of  part  of  Asia;  of  easy  culture  and  propagation 
in  British  gardens.  V.  Lantana,  V.  O'pulus,  and  V.  Tinus  are  supposed  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Virgil  mentions  the  vibur- 
num, and  contrasts  it  with  the  tall  cypress  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what 
species  he  alludes.  The  genus  was  divided  by  Tournefort  into  three  genera  : 
Fiburnum,  Tinus,  and  O'pulus,  which  form  our  three  sections. 

§  i.  Tmus  Tourn. 

Synonymes.    Lentago  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  324.  ;  Fiburnum  Mcench  Meth.,  p.  505. 

Sect.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  quite  entire,  or  toothed,  style  almost  wanting  ; 
stigmas  3  sessile. 

*  1.  V.  TVNus  L.     The  Laurustinus. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  383.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  324.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  438.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.'ed.  183 
Synonymes.     V.  /auriforme  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  3.  p.  363.  ;  nnus  Tourn.  Inst.,  p.  607.  t.  377.  ;  71nus 

fblia  Borkh.    in  Rcem.    Arch.,  1.  pt.  2.  p.  20.  ;  the  Laurestine,  wild  Baie  Tree,  Gerard  ;  Vi 

Laurier,  Tin,  Fr.  ;  Lorbeerartiger  Schneeball,  or  Schwalkenstrauch,  Ger. 
Derivation.     Laurustinus  is  from  laurus,  a  laurel,  and  tinus,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant  ;  the  word 

laurus  being  added  by  old  authors,  from  the  supposition  that  this  shrub  belonged  to  the  same  family 

as  the  Laurus  nobilis,  or  sweet  bay.    Lorbeerartiger  is  laurel-like. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  37.  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  38.  ; 

and  our  fig.  778. 

Spec.  Char.t  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
quite  entire,  permanent  ;  having  the 
ramifications  of  the  veins  beneath,  as  well 
as  the  branchlets,  furnished  with  glandu- 
lar hairs.  Corymbs  flat.  Flowers  white, 
but  rose-coloured  before  expansion,  an<J 
sometimes  afterwards  for  a  little  time. 
Berries  dark  blue.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p. 
438.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  north  of  Africa  ;  where  it  is  a  shrub, 
growing  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.  It  was 
introduced  in  1596  ;  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  continues  flower- 
ing from  December  till  March. 

Varieties. 

*  V.  T.  2  hirta  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,ii.  p.  166.;  V.  Tinus  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  4., 

Clus.  Hist.,\.  p.  49.  No.  l.j  V.  lucidum  Mill.,  Pers.,  and  Schultes,  Clus. 
Hist.y  i.  p.  49.  No.  ii.  —  Leaves  oval-oblong,  hairy  beneath  and  on 
the  margins.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  appear  in  autumn,  and 
continue  on  the  shrub  all  the  winter.  A  native  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  the  vicinity  of  Nice.  This  is  very  distinct,  from  the 
comparative  roundness  of  its  leaves,  and  the  hairiness  both  of  the 
leaves  and  branches. 

*  V.  T.  3  lucida  Ait.,  1.  c.  —  Leaves   ovate-oblong,  glabrous  on  both 

surfaces,  shining.  The  cymes,  as  well  as  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  common  sort,  and  seldom  appear  till  the 
spring.  When  the  winters  are  sharp,  the  flowers  are  killed,  and 
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never  open  unless  thevare  sheltered.  This  is  quite  a  distinct  variety, 
with  fewer  and  more  spreading  branches  than  the  common  kind,  and 
much  larger  leaves,  which  are  shining.  There  is  a  subvariety  of  it 
with  leaves  more  or  less  variegated  with  white.  It  is  a  native 
about  Algiers,  and  on  Mount  Atlas.  A  plant  of  this  variety,  at  Bal- 
nuldery,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Meath,  near  Bray,  was,  in  1825, 
10  ft.  high,  and  120  ft.  in  circumference.  (Dub.  Phil.  Jottrn.,  i.  p.  4:1*.) 

»  V.  T.  4-  virgfifa  Ait.,  1.  c.,  C/lus.  Hist.,  No.  iii.,  with  a  fig. —  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  pilose  on  the  margins,  as  well  as  on  the  under 
surface.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  about  Rome  and  Tivoli,  &c. 

*  V.  T.  5  stricta  Hort.  has  a  somewhat  erect  and  fastigiate  habit. 
There  is  a  handsome  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  which,  in  1835,  was  6ft.  high.  There  is  also  a  va- 
riegated subvariety. 

Description,  $c.  The  laurustinus,  in  its  different  varieties,  forms  tufted 
truly  evergreen  shrubs,  prolific  in  flowers;  and  in  airy  situations  on  dry  soils, 
where  they  have  room  to  attain  a  large  size,  they  become  the  most  con- 
spicuous ornaments  of  British  gardens  during  winter  and  early  spring.  They 
do  not  thrive  well  in  the  smoke  of  cities  ;  nevertheless  they  are  to  be  seen 
nowhere  finer  than  in  the  front  gardens  of  small  villas,  from  5  to  20  miles 
from  the  metropolis;  where  they  are  in  flower  from  November  till  April, 
and  sometimes  also  during  April,  May,  and  June.  Its  blossoms  are  white, 
and  so  abundant  as  to  give  a  gay  appearance  to  the  plants  even  in  midwinter, 
an  effect  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  lively  shining  green  of  the  foliage, 
and  by  the  varied  and  picturesque  forms  of  the  compact  tufting  of  the  branches. 
These  plants  are  admirably  adapted  for  forming  flower-garden  hedges,  and  for 
varying  the  low  iron  palisades,  pales,  or  brick  walls,  which  separate  the  front 
gardens  of  street  and  suburban  houses.  The  leaves,  however,  in  these  cases, 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  fall ;  as,  when  they  dry,  they  have  a  remark- 
ably fetid  odour.  In  its  native  country,  the  laurustinus  is  invariably  found  in 
dry  soils  of  some  depth  and  substance;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
delights  in  the  shade  of  other  trees,  like  the  common  laurel,  the  holly,  and  the 
box.  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  frequently,  for  ex- 
pedition's sake,  increased  by  layers ;  but  all  the  va-  7  . 9 
rieties  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  taken  off 
in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  sandy  soil,  on  a  north- 
ern border.  In  two  years,  these  cuttings  will  form 
saleable  plants  of  the  smallest  size.  The  variety 
r.  T.  lucida,  being  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
strike  than  the  others,  is  generally  increased  by 
layers.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
from  6d.  to  1*.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  50  cents 
to  2  francs. 

A.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Viburnum  belonging  to 
the  Section  Tiniis. 

V.  rvgdsum  Pers.,  V.  Tlnus  var.  stricta  Ait.,  V.  strictum 
Link,  V.  rfgidum  Vent.,  (Bot.  Reg.,  t  370.  ;  Bot.  Cab.,  t  859.  and 
our  fig.  779.)  is  a  frame  shrub  very  like  V.  Tin  us,  but  differing  in 
the  leaves,  which  are  longer  and  hairy  all  over.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Canaries ;  and  was  introduced  in  1795 ;  flowering  from  De- 
cember to  March.  Trained  against  a  wall,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  requires  little  or  no 
protection. 

§  ii.  Viburnum  Tourn. 

Synonymcs.    Lentago  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  421. ;   /'iburmim  Ma-nch  3/c///.,  p.  505. 

Serf.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  deciduous.    All  the  flowers  fertile,  and  equal  in  shape 
and  size,  except  in  V.  lantanoides.  Corolla  rotate.     Fruit  oval. 

tt  ¥  2.  V.  LEXTA'GO  L.     The  Lentago,  or  pliant-branched,  Viburnum. 
Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  p.  384. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  325. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  440. ;  Lodd.  Cat.ed.  1836. 
Synonyme*.     '1  ree  Viburnum,  Canada  Viburnum  ;  Viorne  a  Rameaux  pcndans,  Viorne  luisante  Fr  • 
Birn  Bliitteriger  Schnecball,  Get:  ;  CcimdischeSchwalkenbeer  Strauch,  Schwalken  Strauch   Hat/nc 
Sngrmtog*     Wats.   Dend.  Brit,  t.21.  ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  3.  t.  17fi.,   ex  Ra-m.  et   Schultes    Syst.,  6. 
p.  6.77.  ;  our/?"'.  780.  ;  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 
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Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminated, 
sharply  serrated,  glabrous.  Petioles  with  narrow 
curled  margins.  Corymbs  terminal,  sessile.  Flowers 
white.  Fruit  black.  Serratures  of  leaves  hooked 
a  little,  and  somewhat  cartilaginous.  (Don's  Mill., 
iii.  p.  440.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from  New 
England  to  Carolina,  among  hedges  and  on  the 
borders  of  woods;  and  found  throughout  Canada 
to  the  Saskatchawan  ;  forming  a  shrub  from  6  ft.  to 
10  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1761,  and  flowers  in 
July.  In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a  robust  shrub, 
or  a  handsome  small  tree,  flowering  freely,  and  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  fruit,  which  is  greedily  eaten  by 
birds ;  and,  from  the  smallness  of  its  size,  and  other  properties,  this  species  is 
a  very  desirable  one  for  the  pleasure-grounds  of  small  suburban  gardens. 
It  is  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  seeds ;  and  the  two  following  sorts  appear 
to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  it.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  1*.  6d.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  25 
cents. 

&  %  3.  V.  (L.)  PRUNIFOVLIUM  L.    The  Plum-tree-leaved  Viburnum. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  383. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  325. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  440. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
St/nonyme.     V.  Lentago  Du  Rot. 

Engravings.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  23. ;  Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  46.  f.  2. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  38. ;  and  the  plate 
of  this  species  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Leaves  roundish-obovate  and  oval,  glabrous,  rather  mem- 
branous, crenately  serrated,  ending  in  a  short  acumen.    Petioles  marginate, 


and  fields  ;  and  also  of  Canada,  about  Lake  Huron ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  8ft.  or  10ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1731,  and 
produces  its  flowers  in  May  and  June.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  generally  a 
large  shrub,  or,  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  a  very  handsome  small  tree, 
of  considerable  durability.  Price  of  plants  as  in  V.  Lentago  ;  and  imported 
American  seeds  are  Is.  per  packet. 

aa  4.  V.  (L.)  PYRIFOVLIUM  Poir.     The  Pear-tree-leaved  Viburnum. 

Identification.    Poir.  Diet,  5.  p.  658. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  325. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  440. ;  Lod.  Cat,  1836. 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit.,  t.  22.  ;  and  our  figs.  781.  a.id  782. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acutish,  glabrous,  subser- 
rated.  Petioles  smooth.  Corymbs  somewhat  peduncu- 
late. Flowers  white.  Berries  ovate-oblong  and  black. 
Resembles  the  preceding  species,  but  is 
not  so  straggling  in  its  growth.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  440.)  A  shrub,  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  &c.,  on  the' 
banks  of  rivers ;  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  Introduced  in  1812,  and  frequent 
in  collections. 

a  5.  V.  (L.)  NUVDUM  L.     The  naked-corywbed  Viburnum. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  383. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  325. ;  Don'8  Mill.,  3.  p.  440.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Stjnonyjne.     V.  nyrif blium  Poir. 

Engravings.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  20. ;  Mill.  Icon.,  274. ;  and  our  fig.  783. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  angular  at  the  base,  bluntish,  with  re- 
volute  obsoletely  crenulated  margins,  quite  glabrous.  Petioles  beset  with 
scale-like  scurf  or  down.  Corymbs  pedunculate,  not  involucrate.  Flowers 
whitish.  Berries  globose,  black,  or  dark  blue.  (Don'x  Mill.,  iii.  p.  440.) 
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A  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  in  swamps,  particularly  on  a  sanely  soil  ; 
found  about  Quebec,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saskatchawan,  and  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  form- 
ing a  shrub,  growing  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and 
producing  its  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Intro- 
duced in  1752.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  of  this 
species,  that  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  of  perma- 
nently distinguishing  characters  between  it  and 
V.  Lentag6  and  V.  /jrunifolium. 


Variety. 

dk  V.  (L.)  n.  2  squamdtuni  ;  V.  squamatum  Willd. 
Ennm.y  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  24.;  and 
our  fig.  784.  ;  has  the  surface,  midribs,  and 
petioles  of  the  leaves 
scaly  (whence  its 
name),  and  their  mar- 
gins crenate,  subden- 
tate.  The  peduncles 
and  pedicels  are  also 
covered  with  minute 
ferruginous  scales;  and 
the  leaves  are  smaller, 
and  of  a  bluer  green 
^  than  those  of  r.nudum. 

A  6.  V.  CASSIXOI^DES  L.     The  Cassine-like  Viburnum. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  S84.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  326.  j  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  440.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Synonyme.     V.  puncU\tum  Rafin. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  crenated,  gla- 
brous above,  with  subrevolute  edges.  Under  side  of  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
petioles,  which  are  keeled,  and  branches,  which  are  tetragonal,  covered  with 
scurfy  dots.  Corymbs  sessile.  Flowers  white.  Berries  ovate,  and  bluish 
black.  (Doits  Mill.,  iii.  p.  440.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from  New  York 
to  Carolina,  in  swamps  ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced 
in  1761;  and,  in  British  gardens,  attains  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12ft.; 
forming  a  handsome  durable  shrub,  which  increases  slowly  in  size  after  it 
is  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

•  3t  7.  r.  (c.)  UEVIGAVTUM    Willd.     The  smooth  Viburnum- 

Identification.    Willd.  Sp.,  1.  p.  1491.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  326.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  440. 

Synonymes.     V.  cassinoldcs  Du  lioi  Harbk.,2.  p.  486.  ;    V.  lanceolatum  Hill,  Hort.  Kew.,  t  19.  ; 

Cass'ine  par.igua  Lin.  Mant.,  220.  ;  Casslne  corymbbsa  Mill.  Icon.,  t  83.  f.  1. 
Engraving.     Mill.  Icon.,t  83.  f.  1. 

Sj)cc.  Char.,  ftc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  smooth,  remotely 
or  unequally  serrated,  cuneated  at  the  base,  and  quite  entire,  glabrous. 
Branches  tetragonally  2-edged,  and  also  glabrous.  Corymbs  sessile.  Flowers 
white.  Berries  black.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  440.)  A  native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  near  the  sea  coast  ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  10  ft.  to  14  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced 
iu  1724  ;  and,  in  British  gardens,  is  commonly  left  to  take  the  form  of  a 
robust  bulky  shrub  ;  but  it  may  readily  be  trained  into  a  handsome  small 
tree.  Culture  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

•  *  8.  r.  LANTA^NA  L.     The  Wayfaring  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  p.  384.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  326.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  440. 

Synonymes.  V.  tomentosum  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.t  3.  p.  ;363.  ;  wild  Guelder  Rose,  pliant-branched  Mealy 
Tree;  Viornc  cotonneuse,  Camara,  Viorne  commune,  Coudrc-moinsinne,  Monciennc,  Fr.  ;  Schling- 
strauch,  wolliger  Schneeball,  or  S<-hwalkenstrauch,  GtT.  ;  Lentaggiiu>,  Ital. 

Engravings.  Smith  Kng.  15<>t.,  t.  3.01.  ;  Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  341.  ;  Cam.  Epit.,  122.  ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2. 
t.  103.  ;  Lob.  Icon.,  2.  t  106.  ;  and  our^.  7*5. 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  cordate,  rounded,  finely  ser- 
rated, veiny,  clothed  beneath,  but  more  sparingly  on 
the  upper  side,  with  starry  mealy  pubescence,  like 
that  on  the  branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles.  Cymes 
pedunculate,  broad,  flat,  of  numerous  crowded  white 
flowers.  Bracteas  several,  small,  acute.  A  low 
treet  with  copious,  opposite,  round,  pliant,  mealy 
branches.  Under  side  of  leaves  and  branches  white 
from  mealy  down.  Berries  compressed  in  an  early 
state,  red  on  the  outer  side,  yellow,  and  finally 
black,  with  a  little  mealy  astringent  pulp, 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  441.) 

Varieties. 

&*t  V.  L.  2  grandifolia  Ait.,  V.  L.  latifolia  Lodd.  Cat.,  has  leaves  larger 

than  those  of  the  species,  and,  according  to  some,  ought  to  constitute 

a  separate  species  itself.  (See  No.  10.) 
*  t  V.  L.  3  foliis  variegdfis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegated  with  white 

and  yellow. 

Description,  $c.  A  shrub,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  West  of 
Asia,  in  low  woods  and  hedges,  and  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.  In  a  state 
of  culture,  in  good  free  soil,  it  forms  a  handsome,  durable,  small  tree,  18  ft.  or 
20ft.  in  height;  with  large  broad  leaves,  and  ample  heads  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  at  first  green,  afterwards  red,  and  finally  black. 
The  fruit  is  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
considered  by  some  as  refreshing  and  astringent.  The  leaves,  in  autumn, 
die  off  of  a  fine  deep  red  colour.  Dr.  Withering  says  that  the  bark  of  the 
root  is  used  to  make  birdlime.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  when  young,  often 
producing  shoots  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  long,  from  stools  in  coppice  woods ;  but  becoming 
stationary  when  it  has  attained  the  height  of  12ft.  or  15ft.,  which  it  does  in 
5  or  6  years.  In  Germany,  the  shoots  of  one  year  are  employed  in  basket- 
making,  and  for  tying  faggots  and  other  packages ;  and  those  of  two  or  three 
years  old  are  used  for  tubes  to  tobacco-pipes.  The  wood  is  white  and  hard, 
and  may  be  employed  for  various  purposes  in  turning  and  cabinet-making.  In 
Switzerland,  the  fruit  is  used  for  making  ink.  The  following  beautiful  lines  on 
this  tree  are  by  William  Howitt. 

'"  Wayfaring  tree!  what  ancient  claim 
Hast  thou  to  that  right  pleasant  name  ? 
Was  it  that  some  faint  pilgrim  came 

Unhopedly  to  thee, 
In  the  brown  desert's  weary  way, 
Mid  toil  and  thirst's  consuming  sway, 
And  there,  as  'neath  thy  shade  he  lay, 

Blest  the  wayfaring  tree. 

"  Or  is  it  that  thou  lovest  to  show 
Thy  coronets  of  fragrant  snow, 
Like  life's  spontaneous  joys  that  flow 

In  paths  by  thousands  beat  ? 
Whate'er  it  be,  I  love  it  well; 
A  name,  methinks,  that  surely  fell 
From  poet,  in  some  evening  dell, 
Wandering  with  fancies  sweet." 

Book  of  the  Seasons,  p.  115. 

Plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  procured  in  abundance  from 
coppices  and  hedges,  and,  to  save  room,  should  be  laid  up  in  a  heap  in  the  rot- 
ing-ground,  like  haws ;  for,  if  sown  immediately  after  being  gathered,  they 
will  not  come  up  for  18  or  20  months. 

*  ±  9.  V.  (L.)  LANTANOIVDES  Michx.     The  Lantana-like  Viburnum,  or 
American  Wayfaring  Tree. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  179. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  326. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 

p.  3K>. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1070. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  441. 
Synonymes.    ?  V.  LantaTia  /3  grandifolia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  vol.  1.  p.  392. ;    V.  grandifblium 

Smith  in  Reefs  Cycl.,  No.  14. ;    V.  Lantana  ft  canadC-nsis  Pert.  Ench.,  1.  p.  327. ;  Hobble  Bush, 

Amer. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Cab.,  1 1070. ;  and  our  fig.  786. 
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Sjiec.  Char.,  $r.  Leaves  roundish-cor- 
date, abruptly  acuminated,  unequally 
serrated;  serraturesawnless.  Branches, 
petioles,  and  nerves  of  leaves  clothed 
with  powdery  tomentum.  Corymbs 
terminal,  almost  sessile.  Fruit  ovate. 
(Dons  Mill,,  iii.  p.  441.)  The  outer 
flowers  of  the  corymbs  are  abortive 
and  radiant ;  a  circumstance,  as  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  observes,  noticed  by  few 
botanists.  The  berries  are  at  first  red, 
but  at  length  become  black.  In  North  America,  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  hobble  bush.  It  is  very  like  V.  Lantana,  but  is  of  more  humble  growth, 
and  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  tomeritose.  A  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  principally  in  the  forests  called  Beech 
Woods,  about  Quebec  and  Lake  Huron ;  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
In  general  appearance,  it  so  closely  resembles  V.  Lantana,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  in  our  minds  of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  There  are  plants  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum. 
*  10.  V.  (L.)  DAHU'RICUM  Pall.  The  Dahurian  Viburnum. 

Identification.    Pall-  FL  Ross.,  p.  52. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  328. ;   Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  442. :  Lodd.   Cat., 

ed.1836, 
Synonymes.     Lonfcera    mongolica  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  t.  38.  f.  t.  58.  f.  F.  G.,  Gmel.  Sib.,  3.  t.  25. ; 

C6rnus  dadrica  Laxm. 
Engravings.    Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  38.,  and  1 58.  f.  F.  G. ;  Gmel.  Sib.,  3.  t.  25. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  crenately  ser- 
rated, beset  with  stellate  down,  as  well  as  the  branchlets.  Corymbs  dicho- 
tomous,  few-flowered.  Corollas  tubular,  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  bluntly 
5-toothed.  Berry  5-seeded  (ex  Pall.,  ed.  1.)  ;  1-seeded,  at  first  red,  but  at 
length  becoming  black  and  sweet  (ex  Pall.,  ed.  2.).  Allied  to  V.  Lantana. 
Flowers  yellowish  white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  443.)  A  shrub,  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  Dahuria,  and  introduced  in 
1785.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

*  11.   V.  (?L.)  COTINIFO'LIUM  D.  Don.      The  Cotinus-leaved  Viburnum. 

Identification.    D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  1.  p.  141.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  327. ;  Don's  MilL,  3.  p.  441. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1650. ;  and  our  fig.  787.  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  fig.  788.  from  the  Bot.  Reg. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  roundish  oval,  quite  entire,  clothed  with  stellate 
tomentum  on  both  surfaces,  grey  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches.  Corymbs 
terminal,  woolly.  Flowers  white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  441.)  A  shrub, 

a  native  of  Nepal,  at 
Sirinagur,  which  is 
common  in  the  Hima- 
layas, at  the  height  of 
from  5000  ft.  to  7000 
ft.,  30°  N.  lat.  Intro- 
duced into  British  gar-  \ 
dens  in  1832,  or  be- 
fore; and  flowering  in 
the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden  in  April 
and  May.  In  general 
appearance  it  closely 
resembles  F.Lantana; 
but  the  flowers  are 
much  larger,  and  more 

tinted  with  pink  ;  and  neither  flat  nor  bell-shaped,  but  of  a  distinct  obconical 
figure.  (Sot.  Reg.,  1. 1650.)  Notwithstanding  these  points  of  difference, 
we  still  think  it  only  a  variety  of  V.  Lantana. 
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A  12.   V.  DENTA^TUM  Lin.     The  toothed-leaved  Viburnum. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  384. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  326.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  441. ;  Lodd   Cat    ed   1836 
Synonymes.     V.  dent&tum  lucidum  Ait.  Hurt.  Kcw.,  1.  p.  372. ;    V.  dentatum  glabellum  Mic/i.r   Fl 

Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  179. ;  Arrow- wood ;  Viorne  dentee,  Fr. 
Engravings.    Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.,  1.  t.  36. ;  Wats.  DencL  Brit.,  t.  35. ;  and  our  figs.  789.  and  790. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Partly  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate, 
and  nearly  orbicular,  plicate,  coarsely  and  dentately 
serrated,  with  the  nerves  thick  and  feathered,  gla- 

brous  on  both  surfaces.     Cymes 

or  corymbs  pedunculate.    Berries 

small,   and   nearly  globose,  of  a 

dark  blue  colour,  and  crowned  by 

the  calyx.    In  North  America,  the 

tree  is  known    by  the    name  of 

arrow-wood.    {Doris  Mill.,  iii.  p. 

441.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  found  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  in  mountain  woods ;  and  also 
in  Mexico,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1763;  and,  though  it  flowers  in  British 
gardens,  it  does  not  very  frequently  ripen  fruit  there. 

Varieties.  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  are  plants  named  V.  d. 
pubescens,  V.  d.  foliis  variegdtis,  V.  acumindtum,  V.  longifblium,  and  V. 
rnontanum,  which  are  either  varieties  of,  or  identical  with,  this  species. 

*  13.  V.  (D.)  PUBE'SCENS  Pursh.     The  downy  Viburnum. 

Identification.     Pursh.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  202.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  326. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  441. 
Synonymes.     V.  dentatum  /3  pubescens  Ait.  Hort.  Kciv.,  1.  p.  168. ;    V.  dentatum  semi-tomentbsuin 

Mich.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  179. ;   V.  tomentbsum  llafin.  Med.  Rep.,  2.  p.  860. ;   V.  vil!6sum  Rafin.  in 

Dcsf.  Journ.,  1.  p.  228.;  V.  Rafinesquidnum  Schultes  Syst.,6.  p.  630. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  on  short  petioles, 
coarsely  serrate-toothed,  villous  beneath,  with  the  nerves  feathered  and 
prominent.  Corymbs  pedunculate.  Fruit  small,  ovate.  Flowers  white. 
This  shrub  is  smaller  in  every  part  than  V.  dentatum.  (Z)ow'i-  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  441.)  A  shrub,  3  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Introduced 
in  1736,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

&  14.    V.  (D.)  M'TIDUM  Ait.     The  shming-leaved  Viburnum. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  371. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  202. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  326.  ; 
Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  440. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  shining  above, 
obsoletely  serrated  or  entire.  Branches  tetragonal.  A  low  shrub,  with 
small  leaves.  Flowers  white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  440.)  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  sandy  barren  woods ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub, 
growing  from  2ft.  to  4ft.  high;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Introduced 
in  1758. 

A.  Hardy  Species  of  Viburnum  belonging  to  the  Section  Viburnum,  not  yet 

introduced. 
V.  punctatum  Hamilt.  in  D.  Don.  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  142.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  oval-oblong 

V.  acumin&tum  Wall.  (Dec.  Prod,  4.  p.  325.)  is  a  native  of  the  Neellgherry  Mountains,  with  elliptic 
leaves,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  preceding  species. 

\.elllpticum  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  280.,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  with  elliptic  leaves,  about  2  inches  long. 

V  nervbsum  D.  D<;n  Prod.   Fl.  Nep.,  p.  141.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  closely  resembling  V.  Lan&na. 

V.  cordifdlium  Wall.  (Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  327.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  heart-shaped  acuminated 
leaves,  4  in.  long,  and  2  in.  broad. 

V.  Mullaha  Ham.  in  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  141.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  ovate-acuminated 

V.  stellatum  Wall.  (Dec.  Prorf.,4.p.327.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  ovate-cordate  leaves,  and  scarlet 
berries.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft. 

V.  involucratum  Wall.  (Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  327.)  has  ovate-acuminated  leaves,  and  is  also  a  native  of 
Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 

V.  erdsum  Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  124.,  has  broad  ovatu-acuminated  leaves  ;  and,  in  Japan,  is  a  shrub 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high. 
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B.   Half -hardy  Specie's  of  Viburnum  belonging  to  the  Section  Vthurnum. 
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V.  odoratissimum  Ker,    J'.  .sim'-nse  Zei/fi.,     Co 
sperma  Hook,  et  Arn.  (Hot.  Keg.,  t.4">6.  ;  and  our/Ar- 

.re  evergreen,  glabrous,  and  coriaceous ;  and  the  flowers 
white,  with  the  scent  of  those  of  O'lea  fragrans.  The  berries 
are  red  when  they  begin  to  ripen,  but  at  length  they  become 
blackish  and  sinning;  they  are  1-seeded,  and  crowned  by  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx  which  are  erect  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1818,  and  flowers  in  February. 
It  thrives  against  a  wall,  where  the  soil  is  dry,  and  sufficient 
protection  is  given  during  winter.  Plants  have  stood  out  in 
Colvill's  Nursery,  King's  Road,  at  Kew,  at  Syon,  and  in  the 
1  lorticultural  Society's  Garden,  for  several  years ;  and,  though 
their  branches  are  frequently  injured  by  the  frost,  they  never 
(ail  to  spring  up  vigorously  with  the  return  of  summer. 

V.  viUdsum  Swartz.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  441.,  has  the  leaves 
ovate,  acuminated,  quite  entire.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  5ft.  or  6  ft.,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Jamaica,  on  the 
mountains;  and  introduced  in  1824.  This  species  agrees  with 
y.  jTinus  in  the  leaves  being  entire,  and  in  the  tomentur 
with  /'.  Lantana. 

V.  nionogynum  Blum.,  Don's  Mill,  iii.  p.  442.,  has  the  leaves 
elliptic-oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glandularly  denti- 
culated above  the  base,  paler  beneath.  Corymbs  divaricate, 
terminal,  downy.  Flowers  monogynous.  A  shrub,  a  native 
of  Java,  in  woods  on  the  mountains,  said  to  be  nearly  allied  to 
y,  erosum. 

§  iii.     O'pulus  Tourn. 

Identification.    Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  376. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  328. ;  Moench  Mcth.,  p.  005. 

Sect.  Char.     Outer  flowers  of  the  corymbs  radiant  and  sterile,  much  larger 

than  the  rest,  which  are  fertile.    Seed  obcordate.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.) 

Leaves  mostly  3-lobed,  and  deciduous. 

at   15.  V.  O'PULUS  L.     The  Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  384. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  328. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  442. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

St/nonymes.     V.  lobatum  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  3.  p.  363. ;    O'pulus  glandulbsus  Mocnch  Mcth.,  p.  505. ;  O'pu- 
lus Batt  Syn.,  460.,   Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2.  t.  16.;    Sambucus  aqufttica  Pauh.  Pin.,  456.,    Trag.  Hist 
1002.,    Math.  Valgr.,  2.  p.  607. ;    Marsh  Elder,  Rose  Elder,  Water  Elder;  Viorne-Obier,  1'Obier 
d'Europe,  Fr. ;  Schwalkenbeer  Strauch,  Wasserh older,  Schneeball,  Ger. 

Derivation.      Altered  from  Populus,  the  poplar,   from  some  supposed  resemblance  between  the 
leaves  of  the  plants,  and  those  of  the  poplar. 

Engravings.    Engl.  Bot.,  t  332. ;  Hayn.  Term.,  t.  32.  f.  4.  ;    Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2.  t.  16. ;    N.  Du  Ham., 
2.  t.  39. ;  and  OUT  fig.  792, 


792 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Quite  glabrous  in  every 
part.  Leaves  broad,  3-lobed,  acuminated, 
unequally  serrated,  veiny.  Petioles  beset 
with  glands  towards  the  top,  and  several 
oblong  leafy  appendages  lower  down. 
Cymes  pedunculate,  white,  with  linear 
bracteas;  with  several  of  the  marginal 
flowers  dilated,  flat,  radiant,  and  without 
stamens  or  pistils.  Berries  elliptical, 
bright  red,  very  juicy,  but  bitter  and  nau- 
seous. Seed  compressed.  Branches 
smooth,  green.  Leaves  bright  green  in 
summer,  but  in  autumn  assuming  a 
beautiful  pink  or  crimson  hue,  like  other 
European  species  of  genera  that  are 
principally  American;  such  as  Cornus, 
jKhus,  Quercus,  &c. ;  and  of  which  the 
American  species  have  the  same  quality. 
Flowers  white.  Berry  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  (Don's  M///.,iii. 
p.  442.)  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft., 
in  a  wild  state,  and  higher  in  gardens.  It  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and 

Sart  of  Asia,  in  moist  hedges  and  swampy  thickets;  flowering  in  Muv  and 
une.    It  is  frequent  in  Britain,  and  also  in  Sweden,  as  far  north  as  lat.  <>1°. 
Varieties. 

A  V.  ().  2  s/m/w  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  328.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.;    V.  O. 
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roseum  Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst.,  vi.  p.  635.,  and  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  183C, 
Knor.  Del.,  ii.  t.  5.  and  6.  The  Snow-ball  Tree,  or  Guelder  Rose  ; 
Rose  de  Gueldres,  Pellotte  de  Neige,  Boule  de  Neige,  Poire  molle, 
Fr. ;  Schneeballe,  Ger. — The  specific  name  roseum  is  applied  on 
account  of  the  form  of  the  flowers,  and  not  because  of  their  colour. 
a*  V.  O.  3  foliis  variegdtis  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  variegated 
with  white  and  yellow. 

Description,  fyc.  The  Guelder  rose,  in  a  wild  state,  is  not  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers ;  but  its  bright  red  berries,  which  ripen  in  September, 
and  which,  towards  the  middle  of  October,  assume  a  beautiful  pink,  almost 
compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  the  species  to  the  variety  in  point  of  flowers. 
The  leaves  of  both  die  off  of  a  fine  red  on  the  first  approach  of  frost.  The 
snow-ball  tree,  or  the  Guelder  rose  (V.  O.  2  sterilis),  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Gueldcrland,  whence  its  name ;  though 
Gerard,  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  It  groweth  in  gardens,  and  the  flowers  are  there 
doubled  by  art,  as  it  is  thought."  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  variety, 
it  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs,  or  low  trees,  that  can  be 
planted  in  a  pleasure-ground :  "  le  plus  eclatant  qu'on  connaisse,"  as  it  is  said 
in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel.  In  a  shrubbery,  as  Cowper  beautifully  describes 
it,  the  Guelder  rose  has  a  striking  appearance,  rising 

"  tail, 

And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighbouring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew, 
Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave." 

On  the  lawns  of  small  gardens,  and  trained  up  with  a  single  stem,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  small  trees  ;  coming  into  flower  soon  after  the  scarlet 
hawthorn,  the  Scotch  laburnum,  and  the  purple  lilac.  The  fruit  of  the 
species  is  eaten  in  Sweden  ;  where,  and  in  Russia,  the  young  shoots  are  made 
into  tubes  for  tobacco-pipes,  and  handles  for  whips.  Pallas  informs  us  that, 
in  Siberia,  the  berries  are  fermented  with  flour,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from 
them ;  or  made  into  a  paste  with  honey  and  flour,  and  eaten  as  food,  though 
the  pulp  and  juice  of  the  berry  have  a  very  fetid  odour.  In  British  gardens, 
the  species  is  propagated  by  seed,  and  the  variety  by  layers.  The  price  of 
plants  is  the  same  as  for  V.  Lantana. 

ft  16.  V.  (O.)  ^CERIFOVLIUM  L.     The  Maple-leaved  Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  383. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Sept  Amer.,  1.  p.  203. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  327. 5  Hook.  Fl. 

Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  280. ;  Don's  Mill., 3.  p.  442. 
Engravings.    Vent.  Hort  Cels.,  t.  72. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1. 118. ;  and  our  fig.  793. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branchlets  and  petioles  pilose.  Leaves  jy|§*  793 
ovate-cordate,  usually  3-lobed,  acuminated,  sharply  and 
loosely  serrated,  downy  beneath.  Petioles  glandless, 
and,  when  young,  stipulaceous  at  the  base,  and  rather 
tomentose.  Corymbs  terminal,  pedunculate,  not  ra- 
diant. Flowers  white.  Berries  black,  oval,  and  com- 
pressed. (Dow's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  rocky 
mountainous  situations ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  from 
4ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was 
introduced  in  1736;  and,  judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  V.  O'pulus. 

ft  17.  V.  (O.)  ORIENT  A'LE  Pall.     The  Eastern  Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.  Pall.  Ross.,  t.  58.  f.  H. ;  Dec.  Prod., 4.  p.  328. ;  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  1.  p.  245. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3. 
p.  442. 

Synonyme.     O'pulus  orientalis  fblio  amplfssimo  tridentato  Tourn.  Cor.,  p.  42. 

Engraving.    Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t  58.  f.  H. 

Spec.  Cfiar.tSfc.  Leaves  3-lobed,  acuminated,  coarsely  and  bluntly  toothed.  Petioles  glandless,  gla- 
lirous.  Corymbs  terminal,  not  radiant.  Fruit  oblong,  compressed.  Flowers  white.  Seed  oval, 
furnished  with  two  channels  on  both  sides,  as  in  V.  Lant&na.  Very  like  the  preceding  species. 
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(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native  of  Georgia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  woods,  on  the  mountains,  &c. ; 
where  it  forms  ashrub  growing  to  the  height  of  from  6ft.  to  10ft.,  flowering  in  July.  It  was 
introduced  in  1827 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  a  plant. 

•  18.  V.  (0.)  OXYCO'CCOS  Pursh.     The  Cranberry  --fruited  Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.     Pursh.  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  203. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  328. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  442. 
Synonyntcs.      V.  oruNildes  MUM.  Cat.,  32. ;    V.  trilobum  Marsh.  Arb.,  p.  162.  ;    V.  (Xpulus  ameri- 
cana  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.t  1.  p.  373. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  3-lobetl,  acute  behind,  3-nerved.  Lobes  divaricate, 
acuminated,  coarsely  and  distantly  serrated.  Petioles  glandular.  Cymes 
radiant.  Flowers  white.  Berries  subglobose,  red,  of  an  agreeable  acid, 
resembling  that  of  cranberries,  for  which  they  are  a  very  good  substitute. 
Very  like  the  V.  O'pulus  of  Europe.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  on  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
throughout  Canada,  to  the  arctic  circle  ;  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  swamps  and  shady  woods ;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  6ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  flowers  in  July.  In  British  gardens  this  species  is 
commonly  seen  as  a  bush ;  and  at  Syon  and  Kew,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  there  are  plants  of  it  12ft.  high  and  upwards; 
but,  if  it  were  planted  by  itself  on  a  lawn,  or  in  an  arboretum,  and  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  it  would  form  a  very  handsome  small  tree,  conspicuous  in 
July  from  the  abundance  of  its  white  flowers,  and  in  September  from  its 
large  bunches  of  red  fruit. 

Variety. 

«  V.  (O.)  O.  2  subintegrifblius  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  281.,  Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.  —  Leaves  but  little  cut,  very  pubescent  beneath.  A 
native  of  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

«   19.  V.(O.)  EDUVLE  Pursh.     The  edible-fruited  Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.    Pursh  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  203.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  328. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  442. 
Synonyme.     V.  O'pulus  edulis  Mich*.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  180. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  3-lobed,  bluntish  behind,  and  3-nerved.  Lobes  very 
short,  denticulately  serrated ;  serratures  acuminated.  Petioles  glandular. 
Outer  flowers  of  corymb  radiant.  A  smaller  and  more  upright  shrub  than 
the  preceding  species.  The  berries  of  the  same  colour  and  size ;  but,  when 
completely  ripe,  more  agreeable  to  eat,  and  frequently  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cranberries.  It  does  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  V.  Oxycoccos, 
except  in  the  broader  base  of  the  leaf.  (Don's  Mi/I.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  New  York,  on  the  banks  of  rivers ; 
where  it  forms  a  shrub  from  5ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  1812. 

a  20.  V.  (O.)  MO'LLE  Michx.     The  soft-leaved  Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  180. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p  328. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  442. 
Synonymc.     V.  alnifblium  Marsh.  Arb.,  p.  162. 

Spec.  Char.,  #r.  Leaves  nearly  orbicular,  cordate,  plicate,  toothed,  rather  tomentose  beneath  from 
very  soft  down.  Petioles  rat  her  glandular,  corymbs  radiant.  Fruit  oblong.ovate.  Flowers  white. 
Berries  red.  Bark  deciduous.  Very  like  V.  Oxycoccos,  and,  perhaps,  only  a  variety  of  it.  (Don's 
MM.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  Kentucky,  near  Danville,  Tennessee,  and  Upper 
Carolina,  in  hedges  ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  flower, 
ing  in  June  and  July.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1812  ;  but  we  have  never  seen  a  plant 
of  it 

A.  Sj)ecies  of  'Viburnum  belonging  to  the  Section  O'pulus,  not  yet  introduced. 

V.  microcarpum  Cham,  et  Schlecht.  in  Linnsea,  5.  p.  170.,  is  a  native  of  South  Mexico,  with  leaves 
like  those  of  a  filbert,  and  black  fruit. 

V.  i>nli/rdrpum  Wall.  (Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  433.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  cordate  leaves,  4 5 in. 

long,  and'  3  in.  broad,  growing  to  the  height  of  6ft  to  8ft. 

V.  ryiindricum  Ham.  in  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  142.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  the  habit  of 
V.  nudum,  and  the  flowers  of  V.  dahbricum. 

V.  frranrtifldrum  Wall.  (Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  329.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  elliptic,  acuminated  leaves, 
in  terminal  bracteate  corymbs 

V.  crubescens  Wall.  (Dec.  Prorf.,4.  p.  329.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding 
species. 

V.  coriaccum  Blum.  Bijdr.,  p.  656.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  443.,  has  ovate,  acuminated,  denticulated 
leaves,  and  terminal  fastigiate corymbs.     It  is  a  native  of  Java,  in  woods  on  the  higher  mountains. 

Sen-nil  other  species  are  enumerated  in  Don's  Miller,  p.  443.,  as  being  natives  of  Japan,  but  not  sufl 
flciently  known. 

3  z  2 
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Sect.  II.     LoNiCEvR7?yE. 
GENUS  III. 


DIERVI'LL/1  Tourn.     THE  DIERVILLA.     Lin.  fy.rt.  Pentandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.    Tourn.  Act.  Ac.  Par.,  1706,  t.  7.  f.  1.  ;  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.,  p.  63.  t.  7.  ;  Juss.  Gen.,  211.  ; 

Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  .;.;<>. 

Vtinimi/mcs.      Lonici-rrt  sp.  Lin.  Gen.  ;    Welgela  Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  6.  ;    Weigelm  Pers.  Ench.,  1. 
'p.  17*!.,  ex  R.  Br.  in  Wall.  PI.  Asiat.,  1.  p.  15. 
Di-rimifion.     Named  by  Tourncfprt,  in  compliment  to  M.  Dicrvillc,  a  French  surgeon,  who  was  the 

first  to  introduce  D.'canadt'nsis  into  Europe. 

Description,  fyc.     Erect  deciduous  shrubs,  of  easy  culture. 

*   l.  D.  CANADE'NSIS   Willd.     The  Canadian  Diervilla. 


Identification.     Willd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  222.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  330.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  444. 
Xummi/mes.     Lonfcera  Diervilla    Lin.   Mat.  Med.,  p.  62.,  Sims  Dot.  Mag.,  1796.  ;    D.  Tournefort// 
'  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  107.  ;  D.  humilis  Pers.   Ench.,  1.  p.  214.,    and  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;; 
D.  lutea  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  162.  ;  D.  trifida  Mcench  MtfA.,  492.  ;  D.  arcadi«5nsis  Du  Ham. 


Engravings.  Bot  Mag.,  t.  1796.  ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  1.  87.  ;  Schmidt  Baum.,t.  116.  ;  and  on  ifigs.  794,795. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  on  short  petioles,  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated,  and,  as 
well  as  the  petioles,  glabrous.  Flowers  yellow.  Fruit  a  dry  brown  capsule. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  this 
plant,  differing  in  respect  to  the  size  of 
the  flowers  and  of  the  leaves.  Root 
creeping,  throwing  up  suckers.  (Don's 
Mi//.,  in.  p.  444.)  A  native  of  Carolina, 
New  England,  and  Newfoundland,  on 
rocks  and  the  highest  muontains  ;  where 
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it  forms  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4ft.  It  was  introduced 
in  1739,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  of  the 
easiest  culture  in  almost  any  soil;  and  it  multiplies  abundantly  by  suckers. 

App.  i.     Species  of  Diervilla.  not  yet  introduced. 

D.japdnica  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  330. ;  Welgelo  jap6nica  Thunb. ;    is  a  native  of  Japan,  with  ovate 
acuminated  leaves,  and  the  corolla  purple. 

D.cor^nsis  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  330. ;  Welgela  coraensis  Thunb. ;  WeigMifl  corarfnsU  Pers.  ;   ia  a 
native  of  Japan,  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  sort. 


GENUS  IV. 


[[I 


LONFCER^  Desf.    THE  LONICERA,  or  HONEYSUCKLE.    Lin.  Syst. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     Desf.  Fl.  AtL,  1.  p.  183.  i  Lam.   111.,  t.  150. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  3:50.  ;  Don's  Mill., 

p  444 
Synonyine».     Lonicem  sp.  Lin.,  and  many  authors  ;  Caprifblium  and  Xylostcum,  Juss.  Gen.,  |>.  'Jli 
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Xylostemn,  Cuprifoliimi,  rhama-n T;IMI.-,  /Vrirtfmenum  Tuurn.  Irut.,  t.  ,;7«.  and  :fi'J. ;  t'uprifoliuin 
and  Lonfcero,  Roem.  et  Schult  Sjlt. ;  I.oimvni  and  Xylosteuni,  Tonry  Fl.  I'n.Sf.;  Chevrc- 
feuill.  ,  'Kitt,  Honeigbtume,  and  Lome-en.-,  (r'c/-. 

Derivation.  Naineil  after  Ailaui  J.imiccr,  a  Gentian,  who  was  horn  in  LVJS,  and  died  in  \M(>.  There 
was  another  Lonicer,  John,  who  wrote  comments  on  Dioscorides. 

Description,  $c.  Twining  or  erect  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  the  north  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  and  varieties 
are  of  easy  culture  in  British  gardens,  in  common  garden  soil ;  and  they  are 
all  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  some  of  them  more  readily  by  layers.  The 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species  are  highly  fragrant  and 
ornamental ;  and  that  of  the  common  European  honey- 
suckle is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  Grecian  architecture  (fig.  79G.) 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  Qd.  to  ^^ 
2s.  Qd.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  50  cents  to  2  francs ; 
and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half  a  dollar. 

The  genus  Lonicera  of  Linnaeus  was  separated  by  Roemer  and  Schultes  into 
the  genera  Lonieera  and  Caprifolium ;  but  they  were  reunited  by  De  Candolle, 
whose  arrangement  has  been  followed  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  G.  Don,  and  is 
adopted  by  us  on  the  present  occasion.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the 
sections  are  as  follows  :  — 

Caprifolium.     Plants  twining.     Flowers  in  capitate  whorls. 

Xylosteum.     Plants  twining  or  erect.     Flowers  axillary. 

§  i.  Caprifblium  Dec. 

Identification.     Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  270. :  Prod.,  4.  p.  331. 

Symmytnes.     Caprifulium  Juss.  Gen.,  212.,  Rccm.  et  Schult.  Syst.,  5.  p.  19.     Lonfcera  Torr.  Fl.  Un. 

SL,  1.  p.  242.,  but  not  of  Schult. 
Derivation.    From  caper,  a.  goat,   and  folium,  a  leaf;    in  reference  to  the  climbing  habit  of  the 

species ;  or,  as  appears  much  more  probable,  because  goats  are  fond  of  browsing  on  its  leaves. 

Sect.  Char.  Berries  solitary,  while  young  3-celled,  but  when  mature  usually 
l-celled,  crowned  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  permanent.  Flowers 
disposed  in  capitate  whorls.  Twining  shrubs;  natives  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  China,  Nepal,  and  North  America ;  all  of  easy  culture, 
and  tolerably  hardy,  but  none  of  them  of  long  duration. 

A.  Flowers  ringent. —  Caprifolium  Tourn.  Inst.,  p.  608. 
-i  1.  L.  PERICLY'MENUM  L.     The  Woodbine,  or  common  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  247. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p. 831.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  445. 

Synonymes.  Pericl^menum  Gcr.  Emac.  p.  891. ;  Pericl^menum  germ&nicum  Riv.  A/on.  /;•/•.,  1. 122.  ; 
P.  hortense  Gcsn.  Icon.  Pict.,  fasc.  1.  38.  t.  7.  f.  49.  ;  Caprifdlium  PericJ^menum  Roem.  ct  Schult., 
5.  p.  262. ;  CaprifMium  sylvaticum  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  3.  p.  365. ;  Caprifolium  Raii  Syn.,  p.  458.,  Engl. 
Card.  Cat.,t.  5.  :  Woodbind;  Chevrefcuille des  Bois,  Fr. ;  wildes  gemcines  Geissbliitt,  Gcr. ;  ge- 
woone  Kamperfoelie,  Dutch ;  Logo  Bosco,  Hal. ;  Mudrc  i'elva,  Span. 

Derivation.  Pericl^menum,  from  peri,  round  about,  and  A -it/id,  to  roll.  Woodbine  is  a  corruption  of 
Woodbind,  and  both  allude  to  the  habit  of  the  common  sort,  of  winding  itself  round  every  tree  and 
shrub  within  its  reach,  and  binding  them  together.  As  Mason  observes,  this  plant 

"  Loves  to  hang  on  barren  boughs  remote 
Her  wreaths  of  flowery  perfume." 

In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  woodbine  was  considered  as  the  emblem  of  true  love,  from  this  pro- 
perty. The  name  of  honeysuckle  has  reference  to  the  fondness  of  children  for  this  plant,  who  amuse 
themselves  with  drawing  the  trumpet-shaped  corollas  from  the  calyx,  to  suck  the  honey  from  the 
nectary.  Chfevrefeuille  and  Geissblatt  both  signify,  literally,  goat's  leaf;  and  Lego  Bosco  is  bind, 
wood.  The  Spanish  and  Dutch  names,  Madre  Selva,  wood  mother,  and  Kamperfoelie,  the 
champion  mace,  seem  to  have  little  relation  to  the  plant. 

Engravings.  Smith  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  800. ;  Curt.  Fl.  Lond.,  fasc.  1.  t  15.  ;  CEd.  FL  !Dan.,  t.  908. ; 
Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  107.  ;  Svensk.  Bot.,  t.  140. ;  Engl.  Gard.  Cat,  t  5.;  Ger.  Emac.,  p.  891.,  with  a 
fig. ;  Kiv.  Mon.  Irr.,  t  122. ;  Gesn.  Icon.  Pict.,  fasc.  1.  38.  t  7.  f.  4R  ; 

Spec.  C/Hir.ySf-c.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  all  separate,  deciduous,  some- 
times downy,  glaucous  beneath,  ovate,  obtuse,  attenuated  at  the  base  ;  upper 
ones  the  smallest.  Heads  of  flowers  all  terminal,  ovate,  imbricated. 
Flowers  ringent.  There  are  varieties  of  this  species  with  either  smooth, 
pubescent,  or  variegated  leaves  ;  and,  when  the  plant  grows  by  the  sea  side, 
they  are  occasionally  more  glaucous  and  rather  succulent.  Corollas  exter- 
nally deep  red ;  or,  in  the  earlier-flowering  varieties,  all  over  buff-coloured ;  in 
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the  maritime  plant,  smaller  and  greenish.  Berries  nearly  globular,  red,  deep, 
bitter  and  nauseous,  accompanied  by  permanent  bracteas.  (Dons  Mil/., 
iii.  p.  445.)  A  twining  shrub,  which  always  turns  from  east  to  west ;  native 
of  Europe,  common  in  hedges,  groves,  and  thickets;  plentiful  in  Britain. 
Flowering  in  June  and  July ;  and,  in  moist  summers,  also  in  August,  and 
sometimes  in  September.  In  gardens,  by  pruning  and  watering,  the  plants 
may  be  kept  flowering  all  the  summer. 

Varieties. 

J  L.  P.  2  serotinum Ait.  ^_  797 

Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p. 
378.,  Hort.  Angl., 
14.  No.  4.  t.  7., 
Mill.  Icon.,  t.  79., 
Riv.  Mon.  Irr.,  t. 
122.;  Periclyme- 
num  ermanicum 


Schmidt  Baum., 
t.  108. ;  and  our 
fig.  797.  —  Branches  glabrous.  Flowers  late,  reddish.  (Don's  Mill., 
ii.  p.  445.)  This,  the  late  red  honeysuckle,  produces  a  greater  num- 
ber of  flowers  together  than  either  the  Italian  or  Dutch  honeysuckle, 
so  that  it  makes  a  finer  appearance  than  either  of  them  during  its 
period  of  flowering.  It  has  not  been  so  long  an  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens  as  the  Dutch  honeysuckle;  for,  about  the  year  1715,  it  was 
considered  a  great  curiosity;  when  it  was  called  the  Flemish  honey- 
suckle, and  was,  probably,  brought  over  by  the  Flemish  florists,  who, 
about  that  time,  came  to  England  annually  with  flowers  and  plants 
for  sale.  (Marty n's  Mill.) 

JiL.  P.  3  belgicum  ;  Periclymenum  germanicum  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  4.,  Hort. 
Aug.,  15.  No.  5.  t.  6.  —  Branches  smooth,  purplish.  Leaves  oblong- 
oval,  of  a  lucid  green  above,  but  pale  beneath,  on  long  petioles. 
Flowers  in  terminal  verticillate  heads ;  each  flower  arising  out  of  a 
scaly  cover,  reddish  on  the  outside,  and  yellowish  within ;  of  a  very 
agreeable  odour.  This,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch  honey- 
suckle, may  be  trained  with  stems,  and  formed  into  heads ;  which  the 
wild  sort  cannot,  the  branches  being  too  weak  and  trailing  for  the 
purpose.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  445.) 

J  L.  P.  4  quercifolium  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  has  the  leaves  sinuated  like  those 
of  an  oak.  This  variety  is  to  be  found  in  England,  in  a  wood  near 
Kimberly,  Norfolk;  and  near  Oxford.  There  is  a  subvariety  of 
this,  with  the  leaves  slightly  marked  near  the  margin  with  yellow. 
The  flowers  are  like  those  of  the  species.  It  is  called  the  oak-leaved 
honeysuckle. 

History,  Culture,  Uses,  fyc.  The  earlier  writers  attribute  virtues  to  this  shrub 
which  are  now  entirely  given  up :  but  the  beauty  and  exquisite  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  make  it  a  favourite  plant  in  gardens  and  shrubberies.  "  This," 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  "  is  the  true  woodbine  of  poets,  though  it  is  like- 
wise the  twisted  eglantine  of  Milton,  in  the  well-known  lines, — 

'Through  the  sweet  briar,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine ,'  " 

Shakspeare  is,  however,  guiltless  of  this  blunder.     He  says,  — 

"  So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle, 
Gently  entwiat  the  maple :  " 

and,  in   Much  ado  about  Nothing,  uses  both  names  indiscriminately  for  the 
bower  in  which  Beatrice  lies  concealed,  — 

"  Couch'cl  in  the  woodbine  coverture ;  " 
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and  which  he  hail  before  described  as 

i  "  The  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  rii>cn'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter." 

"  Gentle  as  are  the  first  embraces  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  of  other  twining 
shrubs,"  Mr.  Denson  observes  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.y  vi.  p.  330.),  "  while  their 
stem  is  yet  tender,  and  through  that  tenderness,  powerless ;  yet  they  become 
with  the  age,  size,  strength,  hardness,  and  consequent  incapacity  for  dilatation 
of  the  stem  or  branch,  effective  agents  of  an  obviously  injurious  constriction  ; 
for  the  coils  of  woody-stemmed  twining  plants  are  scarcely  in  any,  perhaps  in 
no,  species  enlarged  in  capacity  so  fast  as  is  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  stem, 
or  branch,  which  these  coils  encircle ;  that  is,  presuming  the  supporting  tree 
or  shrub  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  freely  growing  condition."  Cowper,  alluding 
to  the  constrictive  powers  of  the  honeysuckle,  has  the  following  beautifully 
descriptive  lines  in  his  poem,  Retirement. 

"  As  woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her  reach, 
Rough  elm,  or  smooth-grain'd  ash,  or  glossy  beech, 
In  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 
Her  golden  tassels  on  the  leafy  sprays ; 
But  does  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace, 
Straitening  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace." 

All  the  varieties  of  the  common  honeysuckle  are  beautiful  and  fragrant ; 
and,  either  trained  against  a  wall,  twining  round  a  pole  and  over  a  parasol  top, 
or  climbing  and  rambling  among  bushes,  form  great  ornaments  to  gardens,  par- 
ticularly when  planted  against  other  trees ;  which,  however,  if  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  their  pressure,  are  seriously  injured  by  it,  their  trunks  and 
branches  sometimes  becoming  indented  like  a  screw.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.t\\. 
p.  331.)  In  a  state  of  art  and  culture,  where  the  gardenesque  is  the  prevailing 
expression,  honeysuckles,  or  other  climbing  or  twining  plants,  should  never  be 
planted  against  trees  or  bushes,  but  always  by  themselves,  against  walls,  rods, 
stakes,  or  other  artificial  supports.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  only  when  they  arc 
planted  apart  from  other  plants  that  they  can  be  properly  cultivated,  and,  con- 
sequently, display  the  expression  of  the  gardenesque.  Where  the  object  is 
merely  picturesque  beauty,  the  honeysuckle  may  be  planted  close  to  the 
root  of  a  tree  ;  and,  being  trained  up  its  trunk,  and  allowed  to  twine  among  its 
branches,  it  may  be  considered  as  displaying  the  elegant  picturesque.  Planted 
among  bushes,  and  allowed  to  grow  up  among  them  without  any  training 
whatever,  the  expression  will  be  that  of  the  common,  or  rural,  picturesque  ;  or, 
if  the  shrubs  are  chiefly  of  foreign  kinds,  and  are  arranged  in  a  dug  shrubbery, 
the  expression  may  be  designated  the  shrubbery  picturesque.  These  terms 
are  of  very  little  consequence  in  themselves ;  but  they  are  introduced  here  to 
show  that  very  different  kinds  of  beauty  are  produced  in  plantations,  according 
to  the  manner  of  planting,  and  the  kinds  of  plants  chosen.  The  different 
varieties  of  common  honeysuckle  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  but  so  large 
a  proportion  of  these  do  not  succeed,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  large  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  shoot  admitting  the  wet  during  winter,  and  rotting  the 
upper  part  of  the  cutting,  that  the  more  common  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
layers.  Both  layers  and  cuttings  are  made  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  dropped ;  and  they  become  sufficiently  rooted  in  one  year.  It  has 
been  recommended,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering  the  hollow 
part  of  the  shoot,  and  rotting  the  cuttings,  to  make  the  latter  of  double  the 
usual  length,  and  insert  both  ends  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  cutting  should 
present  the  appearance  of  a  bow  ;  but  this  mode,  which,  it  is  supposed,  would 
produce  two  plants  from  each  cutting,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  pro- 
perly tried.  (See  Encyc.  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  §  2882.) 

-1  -2.  L.  CAPRIFO^LIUM  L.     The  Goat's-leaf,  or  pale  perfoliate,  Honeysuckle. 

Llcntiflcation.     Lin.  Sp.,  p.  246.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  331. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  444. 

Si/nom/mc.     Pericl^mcnum  pertbl&tum  Gcr.  Emac.,  p.  891. 

Engravings.     Engl.  Dot.,  t.  79!). ;  Jacq.   Austr.,  t.  357.  ;  Engl.  Gard.  Cat.,  14.  t.  5.  ,  Dodon.  Pempt., 
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411.,  with  a  fig. ;  Matth.  Volgr.,  vol.  2.  p.  321.,  with  a  fig. ;  Cam-  Epit,  713.,  with 
t.  123. ;  Krauss,  t.  6. ;  and  our  Jig.  798. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  twining.  Leaves 
deciduous,  obovate,  acutish,  glaucous ;  upper- 
most ones  broader  and  connate.  Flowers 
ringent,  terminal,  disposed  in  capitate  whorls. 
Stems  twining  from  left  to  right.  Buds  acute, 
glaucous.  The  lower  leaves  are  distinct,  and 
somewhat  stalked ;  two  or  three  of  the  upper 
pairs  united ;  the  uppermost  of  all  forming  a 
concave  cup.  Flowers  in  one  or  more  axillary 
whorls,  the  uppermost  whorl  terminal ;  with 
a  central  bud,  6  in  each  whorl,  highly  fragrant, 
2  in.  long,  with  a  blush-coloured  tube.  Ber- 
ries elliptical,  of  a  tawny  orange  colour,  each 
crowned  by  an  almost  entire  calyx.  (Don's 
Mill.t  iii.  p.  44-4.)  Native  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  even  to  the  river  Tereck  in 
Siberia,  and  on  Mount  Caucasus,  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  thickets.  In  England,  it  has  been 
occasionally  found  in  similar  situations,  in  an  apparently  wild  state :  but  it 
is  rare ;  and  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  it  has  any  claim  to 
be  considered  truly  indigenous.  As  it  very  frequently  seeds  abundantly  in 
gardens,  and  as  the  fruit  is  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  the  seeds  carried  away 
by  them  may  very  probably  have  sprung  up  in  various  situations.  Culture, 
uses,  &c.,  as  in  the  preceding  species. 


3.  L.  (C.)  ETRU'SCA  Santi. 


The  Etruscan  Honeysuckle. 

Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  331. 


FL  Fr. 


Identification.     Santi  Viagg.,  1.  p.  113.  t.  1. ;   Savi  Fl.  Pis.,  8.  p.  236. : 

SuppL,  500.  :  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  444. 
Synonymes.     L.  etrusca  Hort.  Fl.  Anstr.,  1.  p.  298. ;  Caprifblium  etruscum  Rocm.  et  Schult.  Ki/st.,  5. 

p.  261. ;  Periclymenum  Gouan  Hort.,  p.  101.  ;    Caprifolium  italic-lira  perfoliutum  prze'cox  Tourrt 

Inst.,  p.  608.      ' 
Engravings.    Santi  Viagg.,  1.  p.  113.  t.  1. ;  and  our^.  799. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  deci- 
duous, obovate,  obtuse,  pubescent,  lower  ones  on 
short  petioles,  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate, 
acute,  glabrous.  Flowers  disposed  in  verticillate 
heads,  with  usually  about  three  heads  on  the  top  of 
each  branch.  Flowers  glabrous,  sweet-scented, 
purplish  on  the  outside,  and  yellow  inside.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  44-4.)  Native  of  the  south  of  France,  Si- 
cily, Vallais,  Carniola,  and  Dalmatia,  on  hills,  where 
it  forms  a  twining  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
Judging  from  the  plants  in  British  gardens,  we 
should  consider  it  only  a  variety  of  L.  Caprifolium. 
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fc.  4.  L.  IMPLE'XA  Ait.     The  interwoven,  or  Minorca,  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  231.;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  331.  ;  Viv.  Fl.  Cors.,  p  4   exclusive  o» 
thesynonymes  ;  Camb.  Bat.,  p.  84.  ;  Guss.  Sic.,  1.  p.  257.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  444. 


.         .,    .      .  .       .,    .    .        . 

Synonyme.     Caprifolium  implexum  Rocm.  et  Schult.  Syst.,  5.  p.  261. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  640.  ;  and  our  jig.  800. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Quite  glabrous.  Branches 
twining.  Leaves  permanent,  evergreen, 
glaucescent  ;  lower  ones  oblong,  distinct  ; 
middle  ones  perfoliate;  uppermost  ones 
connate,  forming  a  hollow  roundish  cup. 
Flowers  disposed  in  capitate  whorls,  ringent; 
purplish  before  they  open,  but  becom- 
ing paler  on  the  outside  as  they  expand, 
white  on  the  inside  ;  but  finally  changing  to 
yellow,  as  in  the  common  woodbine.  (JDon*t 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  t4o.)  Native  of  the  Balearic 
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Islands,  and  of  Sicily;  where  it  forms  a  twining  evergreen  shrub,  dowering 
from  June  to  September.    It  was  introduced  in  1772,  and  is  not  unfrequent 
in  British  gardens ;  but,  in  situations  north  of  London,  it  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall. 
Variety. 

JL  L.  i.  2  baleurica  Viv.,  Camb.,  et  Guss.,  1.  c. ;  C'aprifolium  balearicum 
Dum.  Cours.  Bot.  Cult.,  ed.  2.  voi  iv.  p.  3.58.,  Ru-m.  et  Srhult.  Syst., 
5.  p.  261.;  L.  baleurica  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Sitpp/.,  499.;  L.  C'aprifolium 
Desf.  Fl.  All.,  \.  p.  183. —  Lower  leaves  somewhat  cordate;  upper 
ones  connate,  obovate,  glaucous  beneath.  Evergreen.  Bark  of 
branches  violaceous,  clothed  with  glaucous  bloom.  Flowers  4 — (>  in 
a  head,  large,  cream-coloured,  15 — 18  in.  long.  (Don's  Mi//.,  iii. 
p.  444.) 

-i  5.  L.  FLA'VA  Sims.     The  ye\\ow-Jlowered  Honeysuckle. 

litcnttticdtion.    Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1318. :  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  332. ;    Torrey  Fl.  Un.  St.,  1.  p.  243.  ;  Don's 

Mill.,  3.  p.  445. 
Syuonymcs.     Caprifblium  fl&vum  Ell.  Sketch.,  1.  p.  271.  ;  Caprifolium  Fraseri  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept., 

1.  p.  271. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1318. ;  and  our  fig.  801. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Quite  glabrous.  Branches 
twining  a  little.  Leaves  ovate,  sometimes 
glaucous  beneath,  with  cartilaginous  mar- 
gins; upper  leaves  connately  perfoliate. 
Flowers  in  terminal  verticil  late  heads. 
Corollas  rather  ringent ;  with  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, lobes.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  but, 
as  they  fade,  becoming  orange-coloured ; 
very  fragrant.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  445.) 
A  twining  shrub ;  a  native  of  the  Paris 
Mountains,  in  South  Carolina;  and  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains,  New  York.  It  was 
introduced  in  1810,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  a  very  desirable  species, 
from  the  large  size,  rich  yellow  colour, 
and  grateful  fragrance  of  its  flowers  ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  tender,  and,  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

J&  6.  L.  (F.)  PUBF/SCENS  Sweet.     The  pubescent  Honeysuckle. 


,.     Sweet  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  194.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  332.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  4i.l. 
Synonynics.     Caprifblium  pubi'scens  Goldie  in  Edin.  Phil.  Journ.,  1822,  April,  p.  32.3.  :  Ih,ok    EJ 

Fl.,  t.  27. ;  L.  hirsuta  Eaton  Man.  Bot.  Ed.,  3.  p.  341.,  ex  Torrey  Fl.  Un.  St..    1.  p.  242.,    Hook 

Bar.  Aincr.,  1.  p.  282. ;   L.  Guldii  Spreng.  Syst.,  1.  p.  758. 
Engravings.     Hook.  Exot.  Fl.,  t.  27. ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.3103. ;  and  our  Jig.  802. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  broad- 
ovate-elliptic,  on  short  petioles,  pubescent  and  cili- 
ated, glaucous  beneath;  upper  ones  connately 
perfoliate.  Spikes  or  racemes  composed  of  ver- 
ticillate  heads  of  flowers.  Corollas  beset  with 
glandular  pubescence.  Flowers  yellow.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  445.)  This  appears  to  hold  the  place 
in  the  more  northern  parts  which  L.  flava  does  in 
the  south ;  of  which,  indeed,  Dr.  Torrey  suspects 
it  to  be  a  variety.  (Hook.  Fl.  liar.  Amer.,  p.  282.) 
A  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  in 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Canada, 
in  many  places.  Introduced  in  1822,  by  Mr.  Goldie 
of  Monkswood,  near  Ayr;  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  appears  hardier  than  the  preceding 
sort.  In  1831,  in  Ayrshire,  we  saw  several  plants 
of  it  against  garden  walls,  growing  as  vigorously  as  the  common  honeysuckle. 
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-i  7.  L.  PARVIFLO'RA  Lam.     The  small-flowered  Honeysuckle. 


Identification.     Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  728.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  332.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  445. 
Sytumymes      Caprifblium  parviflorum  Pursh  Ft.  Amer.  Set.,  1.  p.  161.  ;  Lonfcero  diofca  Lin.  Sust. 

p.  28.  t.a  :  Caprifblium  bractebsum 
p.  105.  ;  CaprifMium  dioicum  Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst.,  5.  p.  260.  ;  Caprifo- 


.          .,    .    .       . 

ytumymes      Caprifblium  parviflorum  Pursh  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 
leg.,  ed.  13.  p.  181.  ;  L.  media  Murr.  Nov.  Comm.  Gott.,  1776, 

Mich*   Ft.  Bor.  Amer.,  \.  p.  105.  ;  CaprifMium  dioicum  Rcem.  et    cut.    yst.,    .  p.       .  ;     aprfo- 
lium  glaucuni  \Mcench  ;  glaucous  Honeysuckle  ;  Chevrefeuille  dioique,  Fr.  ;  Meergrunes  Geissblatt, 
Ger.  ;  Miudclboore  Kamperfoelie,  Dutch. 
Engravings.     Murr.  Nov.  Comm.  Gott.,  1776,  p.  28.  t  3.  ;  and  our  figs.  803,  804. 


803 


804- 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Quite  glabrous.     Branches 

twining.     Leaves    elliptic,   sessile;    lower 

ones  somewhat  connate  ;  upper  ones  con- 

nately  perfoliate,  very  glaucous   beneath. 

Flowers  disposed  in  verticillate  heads.    Co- 

rollas glabrous,  wi  th 

tubes  gibbous  at  the 

the   base    on    one 

side.  Filaments  ra- 

ther hairy.  Flowers 

yellow,  and  smaller 

than  in  any  of  the 

foregoing     species, 

but  varying  exceed- 

ingly  in  their   co- 

lour ;  for  there  is  a 
variety  mentioned  by  Michaux  in  which  they  are  purple.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  445.)  A  twining  shrub,  native  of  North  America,  from  New  England  to 
Carolina,  in  rocky  shady  situations  ;  frequent  in  Canada,  as  far  north  as  the 
Saskatchawan  ;  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was 
introduced  in  1776,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

-3  8.  L.  (p.)  DOUGLAXS//  Dec.     Douglas's  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  332.  ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  282.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  445. 
Synonyme.     Caprifblium  Douglasn  Lindl.  Hort  Trans.,  7.  p.  244. 


Spec.  Char.,  8(C.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  oval,  acute  at  both  ends,  petiolate,  glabrous,  ciliated, 
tomentose  on  the  outside  ;  upper  ones  connate.  Flowers  disposed  in  capitate  whorls.  Stigma  ex- 
serted.  Stamens  enclosed.  Corollas  pubescent,  bilabiate,  deep  orange  red.  Leaves  4  in.  to  6  in. 
long,  deep  green.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  446.)  Hooker,  in  his  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  28?.,  considers  this 
thing  but  a  variety  of  L.  parviflbra  It  is  a  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  the  western  coast  of  North 


nothing  out  a  variety  ot  L,.  parvitiora  it  is  a  twining  snruo,  a  native  ot  me  western  coast  01  worm 
America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchawan.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  July  and  Sep- 
tember. We  have  never  seen  the  plant. 

i.  9.  L.  GRA^TA  Ait.    The  pleasant,  or  evergreen,  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  231. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  332. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  446. 
Synonymcs.     Caprifblium  gr&tum  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  161. ;  Ratm.et  Schult.  Syst.:  5.  p.  262. ; 

L.  virginiana  Marsh  Arb.,  136. ;  ?  Periclymenum  americanum  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  7. 
Engravings.   Hort.  Angl.,  p.  15.  No.  10.  t.  8.  and  our  Jig.  805. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  permanent, 
obovate,  rather  mucronate,  glaucous  beneath,  and  reticu- 
lately  veined,  glabrous;  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate. 
Spikes  composed  of  approximate  whorls  of  flowers.  Co- 
rollas ringent.  Branches  reddish  brown.  Flowers  in- 
clining to  scarlet  on  the  outside,  according  to  Pursh. 
Corolla  ringent,  reddish  on  the  outside,  and  yellow 
inside.  Berries  red.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  446.)  A  twining 
shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Carolina  to  New 
York,  on  the  mountains,  rambling  among  rocks,  in  shady 
moist  situations,  but  rare.  Introduced  in  1730,  and 
flowering  from  June  or  July  to  September,  and  some- 
times till  the  commencement  of  frost.  The  plant  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  with  woody  stems,  and  will  live  longer 
than  most  of  the  other  species.  A  plant  against  our 
veranda  at  Bayswater  has  stood  since  1825,  and  is  now  in 
full  vigour;  having  outlived  L.  Caprifolium,  L.  flavum, 
L.  pubescens,  L.  sempervirens,  some  varieties  of  L. 
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Periclf  menum,  and  L.  implexa.  It  is  inferior  in  vigour  only  to  L.  japonica. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1*.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  and 
at  New  York,  37£  cents. 

L.  microphylla  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  283.,  is  a  provisional  name,  given  to  gome  dried  spe- 
cimens received  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  but  which  had  neither 
flowers  nor  fruit,  and  may,  possibly,  therefore,  belong  to  some  other  genus.  The  leaves  are  scarcely 
more  than  6  lines  long,  uniform,  exactly  cordate,  and  very  villous. 


B.  Limb  of  Corolla  nearly  equal.  —  Periclymenum  Tourn. 


BOO 


•  -$  10.  L.  SEMPERVIVRENS  Ait.     The  evergreen  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  230.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  332. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  446. 
Synonymes.     Caprif5lium  sempervlrens  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.   Amer.,  1.  p.  105.  ;  Pericljmenum  ser 

vlrens  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1. ;  /llat^rnus  empervlrens  Kcehl.  ex  Steud. ;  Pericly'menum  virginlacum 

Man.,  116. 
Engravings.    Hort.  Angl.,  t.  7. ;  Knorr  Del.,  1. 1.  53. ;  Krauss,  t.  1.  ;  and  our^.  806. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves  persist- 
ent, sub-evergreen,  obovate  or  ovate,  glaucous 
beneath;  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate. 
Spikes  nearly  naked,  composed  of  whorls  of 
flowers  ;  tube  of  corolla  venti  icose  on  the 
upper  side ;  limb  nearly  regular,  with  5  round- 
ish lobes.  Branches  brown.  Leaves  deep 
green  above,  2  in.  long  and  1  in.  broad. 
Whorls  of  flowers  usually  3,  at  the  top  of  each 
branch.  Flowers  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  outside, 
and  yellow  inside,  about  1  in.  long,  inodorous. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  par- 
ticularly one  with  an  almost  upright  stem. 
(Don's  Mill.y  iii.  p.  446.)  A  twining  shrub, 
native  of  North  America,  from  New  York  to 
Carolina,  in  dry  stony  woods.  Introduced  in 
1656,  and  flowering  from  May  till  August. 
The  fine  scarlet  flowers  of  this  species,  and 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, render  it  a  very  desirable  one  ;  but  it 
is  somewhat  tender,  and  rather  capricious  in 
regard  to  situation.  It  will  not  thrive  in  clayey  or  wet  soil ;  neither  in  the 
smoke  of  cities,  nor  in  a  confined  situation.  It  grows  well  in  sand,  but  still 
better  in  sandy  peat.  It  succeeds  but  indifferently  in  the  London  nurseries ; 
and  the  metropolitan  trade  is  generally  supplied  from  the  Goldworth 
Nursery,  where  it  grows  luxuriantly,  and  is  propagated  by  layers  to  a  great 
extent.  Price  of  plants,  in  London,  l.y.  Qd.  each. ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and 
50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37£  cents. 

Varieties. 

-£  L.s.2  major  Ait.,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  1781., 
Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  104.  The  large  Trum- 
pet Honeysuckle.  —  Leaves  roundish, 
and  flowers  very  large,  and  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet. 

J  L.  s.  3  minor  Ait.,  Sims.  Bot.  Mag.,  1753. ; 
Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  556.;  L.  connata 
Meerb.  Icon.,  1. 1 1  ?  The  small  Trumpet 
Honeysuckle.  —  Leaves  oblong,  acute  at 
both  ends;  upper  ones  obtuse,  perfoliate: 
with  small  flowers,  which  are  scarlet  both 
outside  and  inside.  This  is  an  elegant 
climbing  shrub,  but  it  can  only  be  re- 
commended for  open  airy  situations  in 
the  country ;  and  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
planted  ought  to  be  occasionally  stirred  and  manured. 
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.£  11.  L.  CILIOXSA  Poir.     The  riftiated-ieaved  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Poir.  Suppl.,  5.  p.  612. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  332. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  44fi. 
Si/Honymes.     Caprifblium  cilibsum  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  160. ;  L.  cil&ta  Dictr.  Lex.  Suppl.,  4. 
p.  263. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Plant  twining;  upper  part  of  the  branches  hairy  on  one  side. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  reticulated,  ovate,  on  short  petioles,  glaucous  beneath, 
and  ciliated  on  the  margins :  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate.  Spikes  com- 
posed of  approximate  verticillate  heads  of  nearly  sessile  flowers ;  tube  of 
corolla  hairy,  ventricose  in  the  middle;  limb  nearly  equal.  Flowers  deep 
yellow.  Peduncles  beset  with  glandular  hairs.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  446.) 
A  twining  shrub ;  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Koos- 
koosky.  Introduced  in  1825,  and  flowering  in  July.  There  are  plants  of 
this  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

-2  12.  L.  OCCIDENTALS  Hook.     The  Western  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  282. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  446. 

Synonymes.     Caprifdlium  occidental  Lindl.  Sot.  Reg.,  t.  1457. ;  Caprifolium  cilibsum  Douglas  MSS. 

Engraving.     Bot  Reg.,  t.  1457. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Twining.  Leaves  oval,  almost  sessile,  glabrous,  ciliated,  glau- 
cous beneath  ;  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate.  Flowers  disposed  in  ver- 
ticillate heads.  Corolla  glabrous,  with  an  elongated  tube,  which  is  gibbous 
above  the  base ;  the  limb  nearly  equal.  Stamens  almost  inclosed.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  446.)  The  flowers  are  larger  than  in  any  other  British  North 
American  species,  and  of  a  full  orange  red.  Branches  and  peduncles  gla- 
brous. A  twining  shrub,  a  native  about  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia. 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  A  great  acquisition  to 
our  gardens ;  and  quite  different  from  L.  pubescens,  L.  parvifldra,  and  L. 
Douglass;  and,  if  the  presence  or  absence  of  hairs  in  the  corolla  are  to  be 
depended  on,  it  is  also  different  from  L.  ciliosa,  which  inhabits  nearly  the 
same  country. 

L.  pilbsa  Willd.  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  233. ;    Caprifolium  villosum  //.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer., 
3.  p.  427.  t.  298. ;  is  a  native  of  New  Spain,  in  cold  places,  with  purple  flowers,  not  yet  introduced. 

§  ii.     Xylosteum  Dec. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  333.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  446. 

Synonymes.     Xylrtsteon  Juss.   Gen.,  212. ;  Lonicera  Roam,  et  Schult.  Syst,  5.  p.  19. ;  Xylosteon  and 

Chanrn-cerasus,  Tourn.  Inst.,  p.  609. ;  Xylusteum  and  Islka,  Adans.  Fam.,  2.  p.  501. ;  Cobce'a  Neck  . 

Elein.,  No.  219. ;  the  Fly  Honeysuckle;  Hackenkirsche,  Ger.;  Hondsbezien  orHondskarsen,  Dutch. 
Derivation.     From  rylon,  wood,  and  osteon,  a  bone  ;  the  wood  of  L.  Xylosteum  being  as  hard  as 

bone. 

Sect.  Char.,  Sfc.  Pedicels  axillary,  2-flowered,  bibracteate  at  the  apex.  Berries, 
twin,  distinct,  or  joined  together  more  of  less ;  3-celled  in  the  young  state ; 
rarely  2-celled  in  the  adult  state.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  generally  de- 
ciduous, therefore  the  fruit  is  usually  not  crowned.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  446.) 
Climbing  or  erect  shrubs,  with  leaves  never  connate.  In  British  gardens, 
they  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  extremely  hardy. 

A.    Ovaries  and   Berries  altogether  distinct.     Stems  scandent.     Flowers   irre- 
gular. —  Nintooa  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  33. 
Derivation.    Nintoo,  or  Sintoo,  is  the  name  of  L.  japdnica  in  China. 

_$    13.  L.  CONFUXSA  Dec.     The  confused  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  333. ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  446. 

Synonymes.     Nintoba  confusa  Suit.  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  2.  ;  Lonicera  jap6nica  Andr.  Hot.  Hep.,  t.  583. ; 

Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  70.,  Dclaun.  Herb.  Amut.,  t.  132.,  but  not  of  Thunb.  ;  Nintoo,  Sintoo,    Kcempf. 

Amcen.,  5.  p.  785. ;  Caprifblium  jap6nicum  Loud.  Hort.  Brit. 
Eneravinss.     Andr.  Bot.   Rep.,  t.  583.  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  t.70.  ;  Delaun.   Herb.  Amat,  t.  132, ;  and  our 

.^.808. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  twining,  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  rounded 
at  the  base,  downy  on  both  surfaces,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Peduncles 
axillary^  longer  than  the  petioles,  2-flowered,  opposite,  disposed  in  some- 
thing like  a  thyrsis  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Calycinc  segments  ovate, 
and,  as  well  as  the  corollas,  pubescent.  The  flowers  are  snow-white  at 
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first,  but  gradually  change  to  a  golden  yell<>  ^  sos 

colour;  hence  it  i^  rallr.l  Suikadsara  and  Kin- 
ginqua,  that  is  gold  and  silver  flowers,  by  the 
Japanese.  Corolla  about  an  inch  long,  bilabiate. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  447.)  A  twining  shrub, 
native  of  Japan,  China,  and  the  Himalayas. 
Introduced  in  180.5,  and  flowering  in  July.  It 
is  somewhat  tender;  nevertheless,  it  will  grow 
and  flower  freely  against  an  open  wall  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  ;  and  the  extraordi- 
nary fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  abundance,  well  entitles  it 
to  a  place  in  every  collection.  A  plant  has  stood  against  a  wall  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  since  1828. 

-3  14.  L.  LONGIFLOVRA  Dec.     The  long-flowered  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  333.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  447. 

Synmymc*.     Caprifuliura  longiflbrum  Sabfne  ex  I.indl.   Hot.   Reg.,  1232. ;  Nintoba  longiflbra  Swt. 

llort.   Brit.,  ed.  2.  ;  C'aprifblium  japonicum  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Xcp.,  140.  ;  faprifolium  Bepal£n*e 

G.  Don  in  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.,  79. 
Engraving.     Bot.  Reg.,  t  1232. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Glabrous  in  every  part.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  petio- 
late,  oblong-lanceolate,  shining  above,  and  pale  beneath.  Peduncles  short, 
2-flowered,  about  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Tube  of  corolla  very  long 
and  filiform  ;  limb  bilabiate.  Flowers  several  inches  long,  at  first  snow- 
white,  but  finally  changing  to  a  golden  yellow  colour. (Don's Mill.,  iii.  p.  447.) 
A  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  China  and  Nepal.  Introduced  in  1826,  and 
flowering  from  July  to  September. 

*-   15.  L.  JAPO'NICA  Thunb.     The  Japan  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  89. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  447. 

Si/noni/incs.  Xinto<,a  japonica  Swt.  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  2. ;  L.  chinfensis  Hort.  Kew.,  Wats.  Dend.  Brit., 
t 117.,  and  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  333. ;  L.  flexubsa  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1037.,  Kcr,  Bot.  fieg.,  712.,  but  not 
of  Thunb. ;  L.  gUbrkta  Roxb. ;  Caprifblium  chinense  Loud.  Hort.  Brit. ;  C.  flexubsum  Hort. 

Engravings.     Dend.  Brit.,  t.  117. ;  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1037. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t.  712.  ;  and  our  figs.  80!',  810. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  twining,  flexuous,  hairy.  Branchlets  opposite,  very 
hairy,  bearing  2  leaves  and  2  sessile  flowers  at  the  base  of  each.  Leaves 
about  an  inch  long,  petiolate,  ovate,  acutish,  villous,  pale  beneath ; 
uppermost  ones  the  smallest. 
Corolla  tubular,  irregular,  about 
an  inch  long,  red,  and  villous 
on  the  outside,  and  white 
inside,  sweet-scented,  equal  in 
length  to  the  stamens.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  447.)  A  twining 
shrub.  A  native  of  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Himalayas.  Introduced 
in  1806,  and  flowering  in  July  and 
September.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  species  of  the  genus, 
*•  next  to  the  indigenous  one.  It  is 

evergreen,  apparently  as  hardy  as 
the  common  woodbine,  and  of  far  more  robust  habit  of  growth ;  and, 
probably,  a  much  longer-lived  plant.  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced 
for  several  months  together,  are  exceedingly  fragrant;  and,  by  pruning 
and  watering,  it  may  be  kept  in  flower  in  the  open  garden  from  April 
to  November,  and  in  a  conservatory  throughout  the  year.  No  garden 
whatever,  whether  large  or  small,  should  be  without  this  species.  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1*.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  3  francs  ;  and  at  New 
York,  1  dollar.  Plants  in  pots  are  much  to  be  preferred,  though  they  are 
one  half  dearer ;  because,  if  they  are  turned  out  into  a  large  mass  of  pre- 
pared light  rich  soil,  and  placed  against  a  wall,  the  ball  being  broken,  and 
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the  roots  spread  carefully  out  in  every  direction,  the  shoots  will  cover 
several  square  yards  of  wall  the  first  summer,  and  flower  abundantly. 

a.  Hardy  Species  of  Lonicera.  belonging  to  the  Division  Nintoda  of  the  Section 
Xylosteum,  not  yet  introduced. 

L.  cochinchinensis  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  447. ;  L.  Xylosteum  Lour. ;  is  a  twining 
shrub,  with  a  much-branched  stem,  and  ovate  leaves,  a  native  of  Cochin- 
China,  among  bushes  and  hedges. 

L.  Tclfdirii  Hook  et  Arn.,  Don's  MilL,\\\.  p.  447.;  L.  Periclymenum  Lour.; 
is  a  native  of  China,  closely  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  L.  confusum  Dec., 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  leaves  being  smooth  above,  and  in  the  shorter 
peduncles;  and,  on  the  other,  to  L.  Lechenaultw  Wall.,  which,  however,  is 
said  to  have  ovate-subcordate  ciliated  leaves,  and  villous  branches. 

L.  Lechenaultii  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  447.,  has  twining  stems,  axillary 
flowers,  and  is  found  on  the  Neellgherry  Mountains. 

L.glabrdta  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  447.;  L.  nigra  Thunb.;  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  with  twining  branches  and  ovate  leaves,  glaucous  beneath. 

L.  acumindta  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  447.,  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas, 
with  twining  stems,  and  flowers  like  those  of  L.  Xylosteum. 

L.  diversifolia  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448.,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
on  Mount  Gurval,  with  twining  branches,  and  flowers  resembling  those  of  L. 
Xylosteum,  both  in  size  and  colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  cuspidate,  and 
about  3  in.  long,  pubescent  above,  and  villous  beneath. 

L.  \igustrina  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448. ;  Xylosteum  /igustrinum  D. 
Don. ;  X.  Nauoca  Hamilt. ;  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
woods,  with  the  branches  slender,  twining,  and  covered  with  ash  grey,  shining, 
smooth  bark,  and  leaves  like  those  of  the  privet. 

L.  lanceoldta  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448.,  is  an  erect,  bushy  shrub,  with 
berries  about  the  size  and  colour  of  black  currants ;  a  native  of  Nepal,  at  Go- 
sainthan. 

L.  canescens  Schousb.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448. ;  L.  biflora  Desf. ;  is  a  native 
of  hedges  about  Mogador,  on  Mount  Trara  in  Mauritania,  and  of  Sicily, 
near  Palermo,  with  twining  branches,  which,  with  the  leaves,  are  canescent 
from  down.  The  flowers  are  in  peduncles,  which  are  longer  than  the  petioles, 
and  the  corolla  is  velvety  on  the  outside. 

L.  bractedta  Royle  Illust.,  p.  237.,  has  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  the  pe- 
duncles axillary  and  2-flowered,  with  broad  foliaceous  bracteas,  which,  before 
the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  half  conceal  the  flower  buds.  Mr.  Royle  re- 
marks that  this  is  a  singular  species,  so  closely  allied  to  Leycesteriitf,  that  it 
might  almost  be  referred  to  that  genus. 

The  names  of  several  other  species  of  Lonicera  are  given  in  Royle's  Illus- 
trations, as  found  in  the  Himalayas ;  but  none  of  them,  except  those  already 
mentioned,  are  described  in  published  works,  or  introduced  into  British 
gardens. 

B.  Berries  distinct,  or  usually  connate  together  at  the  Base,  and  diverging  at 
the  Tip.  Corolla  hardly  gibbous  at  the  Base,  or  equal.  —  Chamcecerasi  Dec. 

Derivation.    The  name  signifies  a  kind  of  false  cherry:  the  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  resemble 
cherries.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  335.) 

st  16.  L.  TATA'RICA  Lin.     The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  247. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  335. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  448. 
Synonymes.     Xyltisteum  cordktum  Mccnch  Mcth.,  p.  502.  ;  X.  tataricum  Dum.  Cours, 
Engraving.     Pall.  FL  Ross.,  t.  36.;  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  3?.  ;  Hot.  Reg.,  t.  31. ;    Guimp.  Abb.   Holz., 
t.  87. ;  and  our  figs.  811, 812. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Quite  glabrous,  erect.  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  hardly  acute. 
Peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Berries  distinct  when  young,  and 
nearly  globose,  but  at  length  connate  at  the  base.  Flowers  rose-coloured, 
short,  somewhat  gibbous  at  the  base.  Fruit  black,  with  one  of  the  berries 
usually  abortive.  Bracteas  2,  linear-setaceous.  Peduncles  2-flowered. 
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(Don's  Mill.,  p.  448.)     A  shrub,  a  812 

native  of  Tartary,  and  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.     It 
was  introduced  in  1752,  and  flowers 
in  April  and  May. 
Varieties. 

«  L.  t.  2  albiflora  Dec.  Prod.,  iii. 
p.  335.;  L.  pyrenaica  Willtt. 
Baumz.y  p.  181.  —  Flowers 
and  fruit  white. 

*  L.  t.  3  rubriflora  Dec.,  1.  c. ;  L. 
grandiflorum  Lodd.  Cat. ;  L. 
sibirica  Hortul.  ex  Pcrs.  Ench.  —  Flowers   and 
fruit  red. 

a  L.  t.  4  lutea  Lodd.  Cat.  has  yellowish  flowers  and  yellow  fruit. 
»  L.  t.  5  latifdlia  Lodd.  Cat.  has  broad  leaves. 

Culture,  Sfc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  European  shrubs,  and  one 
of  the  few  which  grow  in  the  open  gardens  of  Petersburg  and  Stockholm, 
without  protection  during  winter.  It  flowers  about  Petersburg  in  June,  and 
about  London  in  April,  having  begun  to  put  out  its  leaves  in  January.  In 
Siberia,  Pallas  informs  us,  the  berries,  though  bitter,  nauseous,  and  purgative, 
are  eaten  by  the  common  people.  The  wood,  which,  when  deprived  of  its 
bark,  is  beautifully  veined,  is  used  for  walking-sticks ;  and  the  plant  being 
frequented  by  the  Meloe  vesicatorius  L.  (Cantharis  vesicatoria  Geoff.),  that 
insect  is  collected  from  it  for  the  apothecaries.  In  British  gardens,  the  plant 
is  very  common,  and  it  is  valued  for  its  early  leafing  and  flowering.  It  will  grow 
in  any  soil,  and  almost  in  any  situation.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

«  17.  L.  (T.)  NIXGRA  L.     The  black-fruited  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  247. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  335.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  449. 

Si/nonymes.     Caprifolium  rbseum  Lam.  Fl.  Ft:,  3.  p.  368  ;  Chamascerasus  nlgra  Delarb.   Fl.   Auv., 
'  ed.  2.  p.  130. 
Engravings.    Jacq.  Aust,  t.  314. ;  Schmidt.  Baum.,  1. 110. ;  Gesn.,  fasc.  37.  t.  8.  f.  48. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Erect.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  or  elliptic,  on  short  petioles, 
rather  villous  when  young,  but  nearly  glabrous  in  the  adult  state.  Pedun- 
cles 2-flowered,  elongated,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  reddish,  and 
pubescent  on  the  outside,  but  whitish  on  the  inside.  Bracteas  4,  under  the 
ovaries ;  the  two  outer  ones  lanceolate,  and 
the  inner  quadrifid.  Berries  black,  globose, 
joined  together  at  the  side.  (Don's  Mill., 
iii.  p.  449.)  A  shrub,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high ; 
a  native  of  middle  Europe,  m  subalpine 
woods,  as  in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Silesia,  Piedmont,  &c.  It  was  introduced  in 
1597,  and  flowers  from  March  to  May.  It  is 
of  the  easiest  culture  and  propagation  in  any 
common  soil.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden  was,  in  1835,  after  being  seven  years  planted,  5  ft.high. 
Variety. 

*  L.  ?  (/.)  n.  2  campaniflora  ;    Xyl6steum  campaniflorum  Lodd.  Cab., 
t.  1361. ;    and  our  figs.  813,  814. ;  has  the  flowers  bell-shaped. 

18.  L.  (T.)  CILIAVTA  Mu/'t/.     The  ciliated-leaved  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Mcihl.  Cat,  p.  22.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  335.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  448. 

St/noni/mes.  Xylosteum  cilu\tum  l'--..rsh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  161.  ;  L.  tatarica  Mich*.  Fl.  A»icr.t  I. 
p.  166.,  but  not  of  Lin. ;  L.  caaadenrfl  Recm.  ct  Schult.  Syst.,  ~>.  p.  260. 

SJH-C.  Char.,  $c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  cordate,  thir1,  ciliated, 
villous  beneath  in  the  young  state.  Peduncles  elongated.  Bracteas  2, 
ovate,  three  times  shorter  than  the  ovaries,  which  are  distinct.  Corolla 
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bluntly  spurred  at  the  base ;  with  short,  nearly  equal,  lobes.  Berries  dis- 
tinct, red,  divaricate.  Flowers  white,  with  a  tinge  of  red  or  yellow;  tube 
ventricose  above  ;  limb  with  short  acute  segments ;  style  protruded. 
(Don's  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  448.)  A  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  a  native  of 
North  America,  on  mountains  among  rocks,  in  rich  soils ;  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  and  throughout  Canada  to  the  Saskatchawan.  It  was  introduced 
in  1824,  and,  in  British  gardens,  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  of  the 
easiest  culture  in  any  soil,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  white- 
flowered  variety  mentioned  by  Pursh,  is  said  to  be  Faccinium  album. 

*   19.  L.  PYRENA'ICA  L.     The  Pyrenean  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  p.  248. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  335. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  448. 

Si/nonymes.     Caprifdlium  pyren&icum  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  3.  p.  366. ;  Xyl6steum  pyrenaicum  Tourn.  Inst., 
'609. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Glabrous,  erect.  Leaves  obovate- lanceolate,  acute,  glaucous 
beneath.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracteas  oblong- 
linear,  foliaceous.  Flowers  almost  regular.  Berries  globose,  distinct. 
Corolla  white,  twice  the  size  of  that  of  L.  Xylosteum,  funnel-shaped. 
Limb  5-cleft,  flat ;  with  equal,  ovate,  obtuse  segments.  (Dons  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  448.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.,  a  native  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  calcareous  rocks,  in  exposed  situations.  Introduced  in 
1739,  and  flowering  in  May.  A  very  hardy  shrub,  of  easy  culture,  and 
frequent  in  collections. 

sa  20.  L.  PUNI'CEA  Sims.     The  crimson-flowered  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2469.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  335. ; 

Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  448. 

Si/nonyme.     Symphoricarpos  pun(ceus  Sivt. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2469. ;  and  our  fig.  815. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate 
at  the  base,  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces. 
Peduncles  axillary,  and  almost  terminal,  2- 
flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Tube  of 
corolla  rather  gibbous  at  the  base  ;  segments  of 
corolla  nearly  equal,  irregularly  arranged,  3  one 
way  and  2  another.  Berries  distinct  ?  Flowers 
deep  red,  or  crimson.  Leaves  sometimes  three 
in  a  whorl  on  the  young  shoots.  (Don's  Mill., 
iii.  p.  448.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  Introduced  in  1822,  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May. 

*  21.  L.  XYLO'STEUM  L.     The  bony-wooded,  or  upright,  Fly  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  248  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  335.  :  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  448. 

Synonymcs.      Caprifolium  dumetbrum    Lam.  Fl.  Fr.t  3.  p.  367. :    Xylosteum  dumetbrum  Mcench 

Meth.,  p.  502. 
Engravings.     Eng.  Bot.,  t.  916.  ;  Fl.  Grasc.,  t.  223. ;  (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  808. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  153. 

t.59. ;  Riv.  Mon.  Irr.,  t.  120.  ;  Mill.  Icon.,  167.  f.  1.  and  our  fig.  816. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Erect,  downy.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  petiolate,  soft.  Pe- 
duncles 2  flowered,  snorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracteas  hairy,  double  ;  the 
two  outer  ones  lanceolate,  spreading ;  inner  a  small  concave  scale  under 
each  germ.  Berries  oval,  distinct,  1 -celled,  6-seeded.  Flowers  small,  cream- 
coloured,  downy.  Calyx  of  5  obtuse  lobes.  Berries  scarlet.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  449.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  8ft.  to  10  ft.,  flowering 
in  July ;  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  of "  little  beauty,  and  no 
known  utility,  though  common  in  plantations."  It  is  a  native  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  even  to  Caucasus,  in  thickets,  hedges 
and  rocky  places,  and  by  the  sides  of  woods.  It  has  been  found  in  a  few 
situations  in  Britain,  but  is  a  very  doubtful  native.  Linnaeus  says  that 
it  makes  excellent  hedges  in  a  dry  soil ;  that  the  clear  parts  between  the 
joints  of  the  shoots  are  used,  in  Sweden,  for  tobacco-pipes;  and  that  the 
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wood,  being  extremely  hard,  makes  teeth 
for  rakes,  &c.  Gmelin  informs  us  that 
the  Russians  make  an  cmpyreumatic  oil 
from  the  wood,  which  they  recommend  for 
cold  tumours  and  chronic  pains.  Animals 
seldom  touch  the  leaves.  In  hard  weather 
birds  eat  the  berries,  which  are  reputed 
to  be  purgative  and  emetic.  (Martyn's 
Mill.)  According  to  Pallas,  an  empyreu- 
matic  oil  is  prepared  from  the  branches 
when  young  ;  and  the  wood,  which  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  yields  only  in  beauty 
to  L.  tatarica,  is  used  for  walking-sticks. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  hardiest  inha- 
bitants of  British  shrubberies,  having  been 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  since 
1683;  but,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  its  beauty,  in  a  country  pos- 
sessing such  an  extensive  ligneous  flora  as  we  have  in  Britain.  In  the 
colder  parts  ofEurope,  about  Stockholm  and  Petersburg,  for  example,  it 
is  valuable,  because  it  endures  the  severest  winters.  In  the  English 
garden,  or  rather  park,  at  Munich,  it  is  planted  in  masses  and  groups,  along 
with  other  masses  and  groups  of  C'ornus  alba,  Salix  vitellina,  and  Fiburnum 
(Xpulus  ;  and,  in  the  winter  time,  the  whitish-grey  bark  of  its  shoots  con- 
trasts finely  with  the  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  bark  of  the  other  species. 
Varieties. 

ft  L.  X.  2  leucocarpa  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  335.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  i.  p.  52.,  has 
white  berries. 

&  L.  X.  3  xanthocdrpa  Dec.,  1.  c.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  c.,  has  the  berries  yellow. 

«  L.  X.  4  melanocarpa  Dec.,  1.  c.,  Bauh.  Pin.,  p.  451.,  has  black  berries. 

*  22.  L.  FLEXUO'SA  Thunb.     The  flexible-stemmed  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Thunb.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  2.  p.  330.,  but  not  of  Lodd.,  nor  Ker  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  449. 

Syiwnymcs.     L.  nlgra  Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  89.,  but  not  of  Lin.  ;  L.  brachypoda  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  335. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Erect,  branched.  Branches  very  villous  at  the  apex.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute, 
on  short  petioles,  glabrous  ;  petioles  villous  ;  nerves  of  leaves  puberulous.  Flowers  axillary,  few, 
almost  sessile.  Berries  globose,  glabrous.  Stems  flexuous.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long  ;  upper 
ones  the  smallest.  Peduncles  hardly  a  line  long.  Berries  distinct,  ovate,  acuminated,  black.  (Don's 
Mill.,  in.  p.  449.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  5ft.,  a  native  of  Japan  :  which 
was  introduced  in  1806,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

a.  Hardy  Species  of  Lotiicera,  belonging  to  the  Diivsion  Chamcccerasi  of  the 
Section  Xylosteum,  not  yet  introduced. 

L.  hispida  Pall.,  Led.  Fl.  Ross.'  Alt.  111.,  t.  212.,  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  growing  to  the  height  of  2ft. 
or  3  ft.,  with  hispid  branches,  and  pendulous  greenish  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  dark 
purple  berries. 

C.  Berries  ell  her  distinct  or  joined  together.  Corolla  very  gibbous  at  the  Base. 
Erect  bushy  Shrubs.  —  Cuphantiue  Dec. 

Derivation.  From  knphos,  gibbous,  and  anthos,  a  flower  ;  in  reference  to  the  flower  being  gibbous 
on  one  side  at  the  base. 

j*  23.  L.  INVOLUCRA'TA  Banks.     The  involucrated  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Banks  Herb,  ex  Spreng.  Syst.,  1.  p.  759.  ;    Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  336.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3. 

Si/nonymc.    Xylosteum  involucratum  Richards,  in  Frank.  First  Journ.,  ed.  1.,  append,  p.  6. 
Engravings.     Our  Jigs.  817,  818,  819. 


.  Char.,  Sfc.  Erect.  Branches  acutely  tetragonal.  Leaves  ovate  or  oval, 
petiolate,  membranous,  beset  with  appressed  hairs  beneath.  Peduncles 
axillary,  2  —  3-flowered.  Bracteas  4-  ;  two  outer  ovate,  two  inner  broad, 
obcordate,  at  length  widening,  clothed  with  glandular  pubescence.  Corolla 
pubescent,  gibbous  at  the  base  on  the  outside;  yellowish,  tinged  with 
red.  Style  exserted.  (Don's  MM.,  Hi.  p.  449.)  A  shrub,  2  ft.  to  3ft. 
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high,  native  of  North-west  America,  between  lat.  54*°  and  64°  (but  pro- 
bably confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Saskatchawan) ;  thence  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  was  introduced  in  1824,  and  flowers  in  May. 

a.  Hardy  Species  of  Loniccra,  belonging  to  the  Division  Cuphanthce  of  the 
Section  Xylosteum,  which  are  not  yet  introduced. 

L.  gibbdsa  Willd.,  Xylosteum  mexic&num  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  woods,  with 
the  corolla  scarlet. 

L.  A/oc/niana  Dec.,  L.  gibbbsa  Mac.  et  Sesse,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding  species,  but  differs  in  the  corolla  being  yellowish,  and,  when  decaying,  of  a  blood  colour, 
permanent,  and  jagged,  with  the  bracteas  spreading.  The  berries  are  globose,  and  of  a  dark  purple. 

L.  Ledebourii  Eschsch.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  449.  A  native  of  California,  so  nearly  allied  to  L.  involu- 
crata,  as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  from  it. 

D.  Berries  two  on  each  Peduncle,  joined  together  in  one,  which  is  bi-umb'dicatc 
at  the  Apex.     Erect  branching  Shrubs. — Isikac  Adans. 

Derivation.     A  name,  the  origin  of  which   is  unknown,  employed  by  Adanson  to  designate  thi< 
division  of  the  genus. 

a  24.  L.  ALPI'GEXA  H.     The  alpine  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  248.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  336. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  U9. 

Synonymes.     Caprifblium  alpinum  Lam.  Fl.  Ft: ;  Caprifolium  alpigenum  Gacrtn.  Frvct., 

/sHfl  alpigena  Borck. ;  Islca  lucida  Mccnch ;  Xylosteum  alpigenum  Lodd.    Cat. ; 

alpigena  Dclarb.  ;  Cherry  Woodbine:  Heckenkirsche,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Jacq.  Fl.  Aust.,  t.  274. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1. 16. ;  Mill. 

Icon.,  t.  167.  f.  2. ;  Lob.  Icon.,  t.  173. ;  and  our  figs.  820,  821. 


Spec.  Char.y  Sec.  Erect.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  or 
elliptic ;  acute,  glabrous,  or  pubescent,  on  very 
short  petioles,  rather  ciliated.  Peduncles  2-flow- 
ered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  gibbous 
at  the  base,  and  greenish  yellow  tinged  with  red 
or  purple.  Berries  red,  and  of  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance of  those  of  a  cherry ;  whence  it  is  called 
cherry  woodbine  by  Johnson.  Leaves  large. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  449.)  A  shrub,  from  3  ft. 
to  5  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  in  subalpine  places  and  mountains.  Intro- 
duced in  1596,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  hardiest  of  our  shrubs,  and 
of  the  easiest  propagation  and  culture. 

Variety. 

&  L.  a.  2  sibirica  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  336.  ;  L. 
sibirica  Vest  in  Roem.  et  Schult.  Syst.y  5. 
p.  259.  —  Lower  leaves  rather  cordate. 
Peduncles  thickened  a  little  under  the 
flowers.  A  native  of  Siberia ;  and,  like 
most  other  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  west  of  Europe,  indigenous 
to  Siberia,  coining  into  leaf  and  flower,  a 
week,  or  more,  earlier  than  the  species. 
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*  25.    L.  (A.)  MICROPHY'LI.A  WilUl.     The  small-leaved  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  336.  ;  Willd.  Rcl.  in  Rcem.  ct  Schult.  Syst.,  5.  p.  258.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3 

p.  450. 

Si/nony»t:     L.  iilpi'^ena  Sit-pcrs. 
Engraving.     Lcil.  Ft  Ross.  Alt.  Ill,  t.  213. 

Spec.  Char.,  #r.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute  at  both  ends,  glaucous  beneath, 
rather  villous  on  both  surfaces,  and  sometimes  rounded  at  the  base.  Pe- 
duncles 2-flowered,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corollas  greenish  yellow. 
Berries  joined,  of  a  reddish  orange  colour.  The  epidermis  falls  from  the 
branches.  (Don's  Mill.,  Hi.  p.  450.)  A  shrub,  3ft.  or  4ft.  high;  a  native  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  and  introduced  in  1818.  Obviously  a  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding species. 

*  26.  L.  OBLONGIFONLIA  Hook.     The  oblong-leaved  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  284.  t.  100.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  450. 
Si/nonyme.  Xylosteum  oblongifoliiim  Goldie  in  Edin.  Phil.  Journ.,  6.  p.  232. 
Engravings.  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  1.  100.  ;  and  our  Jig.  822. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.     Erect,  Leaves  oblong,  or  oval,  4^        _      822 

clothed  with  velvety  pubescence  beneath.  Pe- 
duncles elongated,  erect.  Bracteas  obsolete. 
Tube  of  corolla  hairy,  gibbous  at  the  base  on  one 
side.  Limb  unequal,  deeply  2-lipped  ;  the  upper 
lip  4-toothed,  and  the  lower  one  nearly  entire. 
Berries  joined  in  one,  which  is  bi-umbilicate  at  the 
top,  bluish  black  in  the  dried  state,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  450.)  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  more,  native  of 
North  America,  in  the  Island  of  Montreal,  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  about  Montreal,  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  of  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  was  introduced  in  1823,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden. 

a  27.  L.  C^ERUVLEA  L.    The  blue-berried  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  349.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  337.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  450. 

L.  villbsa  Miihl.  Cat.,  p.  22.,  Hook,  et  Arn.  in  Beech.  Voy.  Pt.  Sot.,  1.   p.  115.  ; 


Si/nonymcs.         .  .     .  . 

teon  villbnum  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  \.  p.  106.,  Richards,  in  Frank!.  First  Journ.,  ed.  2.,  append. 
p.  6.  ;  X.  Solbiw  Eaton  Man.  Bot.,  p.  518.  ;  L.  velutlna  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  337.  ;  L.  altiiicM  Pall.  Fl. 
Ross.,  t.  37.  ;  Xylosteum  caerdleum  canadcnse  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  731.  ;  X.  canadensc  Dit  Ham.  Arb., 
2.  p.  ,'573.  ;  Cuprifblium  cartileum  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  and  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Chama?cerasus  ca-rulea 
Dclarb.  Fl.  Au.;  L.  pyrenaica  Pall.  Ft.  Ross.,  p.  58.  ;  L.  Pallas?/  Led.  Fl.  lloss.  AU.  111.,  1.  131. 

Engravings.     Jacq.  Fl.    Aust.  Append.,  5.  1.  17.  ;  Sims  Bot.   Mag.,  1.  1975.  ;  Pall.   Fl.   Ross.,  t.37.  ; 
Led.  Fl'.  Ross.  AIL  111.,  1.  131.  ;  and  our  fiss.  823,  824. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Erect.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  ciliated,  stiffish,  densely  clothed 
\vith  pubescence  while  young.  Peduncles  short,  2-flowered,  reflexed  in  the 
fructiferous  state.  Bracteas  2,  subulate,  longer  than  the 
ovaria.  Tube  of  corolla  glabrous,  short,  gibbous  on  one 
side  at  the  base;  lobes  of  limb  short,  nearly  equal. 
Berries  closely  joined  in  one,  which  ^ 
is  bi-umbilicate  at  the  apex.  Flowers  a/1 
greenish  yellow,  tubular.  Berries  f,j 
elliptic  or  globose,  dark  blue,  and  % 
covered  with  a  kind  of  bloom,  -p 
Bark  of  young  shoots  purplish. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the 
American  and  European  plants  of  this  species.  (Don's  MM.,  3.  p.  450.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  ;  native  of  Europe, 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  &c.,  on  the  mountains  ;  throughout  the 
woody  country  of  British  North  America,  and  as  far  as  lat.  66°  to  the 
mountains  in  the  west,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay  ;  in 
the  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire;  and  of  Siberia 
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and  Kamtschatka.      It  was  introduced  in  1629,  and  flowers  in  March  and 
April. 

»  28.  L.  (c.)  ORIENTALS  Lam.     The  Oriental  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  731.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  337. ;  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  et  Suppl.,  No.  396. : 

Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  450. 
Synonymes.    L.  caucasica  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,\.  p.  57.;  L.  caerulea  GUld.  Itin.,  1.  p.  423.,  ex  Pall. ;  Cha- 

inaecerasus  orientals  Jaurifblia  Town.  Cor.,  p.  42. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Erect.  Leaves  on  very  short  petioles,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute, 
quite  entire,  smoothish,  peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Bracteas  2,  setaceous.  Berries  joined  in  one,  didymous  and  bi-umbilicate  at 
the  apex,  10-seeded.  Berries  black  (Lam.,  Bieb.),  dark  blue  (Pall.).  Leaves 
stiffish,  veiny,  larger  than  in  L.  caerulea.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  (Don's 
Mill.y  iii.  p.  450.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  j 
native  of  Iberia  and  Asia  Minor,  in  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1825, 
and  flowers  from  April  to  June.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Hackney 
arboretum,  it  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding  sort. 

»  29.  L.  IBE'RICA  Bieb.    The  Georgian  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  and  SuppL,  395. ;  Stev.  Mem.  Soc.  Mosc.,  3.  p.  257. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4. 
-  m  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  450. 

nyme.    Xyl6steon  ib£ricum  Bieb.  Cent.  PI.  Rar.,  1.  1 13.,  ex  Suppl.,  and  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 


p.  337. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  450. 
Synonyme.  Xyl6steon  ibiricum 
Engraving.  Bieb.  Cent.  Fl.  Rar.,  1.  t  13.,  ex  SuppL' 


Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Erect.  Leaves  petiolate,  cordate,  roundish,  tomentose,  or 
pubescent.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracteas  ob- 
long, ciliated.  Berries  joined  together  to  the  middle, globose.  Corollas  lucid, 
of  the  form  of  those  of  L.  alpigena.  Ovarium  tomentose.  Berries  blood- 
coloured.  Leaves  like  those  of  Cotoneaster  vulgaris.  (Don's  Mitt.,  iii. 
p.  450.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. ;  native  of 
Georgia,  about  Teflis.  It  was  introduced  in  1824,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May. 

a.  Hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Lonicera  belonging  to  the  Division  Isikae  of  the 
Section  Xylosteum,  not  yet  introduced. 

L.  Webb'&na.  Watt.  (Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  ;336. ;  Royle  Must.,  p.  236.)  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
in  Sirinagur,  with  the  habit  of  L.  alpfgena. 

L.  Govanibna.  Wall.  (Dec.  Prod.,  p.  337.)  is  a  native  of  Sirmore,  in  tl^East  Indies,  and  .is  nearly 
allied  to  L.  alpigena. 

L.  angustifolia  Wall.  (Dec.  Prorf.,4.  p.  337.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  the  branches  smooth,  and 
the  leaves  15  lines  long,  and  4  lines  broad.  Corolla  pale. 

Some  other  species,  not  sufficiently  known,  but  presumed  to  be  hardy,  natives  of  the  East  Indies 
and  of  Chili,  are  enumerated  in  Don's  Miller  and  Royle's  Illustrations,  to  which  we  refer  the  curious 
collector. 

GENUS.  V. 


SYMPHORICA'RPOS  Dill.    THE  ST.  PETER'S  WORT.  Lin.  Syst. 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Dill.  Elth.,  p.  371. ;  Juss.  Gen.,  p.  211. ;  Mcench  Meth.,  p.  502. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  838. ; 

Synonymes.    'symphoricarpa  Neck.  Elem.,  p.  220. ;  Symphbria  Pert.  Ench.,  1.  p.  214. ;  Anisanthus 

Willd.  Rel.j,    Lonicera  sp.  Lin. 
Derivation.    From  sumphoreo  to  accumulate,  and  karpos,  fruit ;  species  bearing  the  fruit  in  groups. 

How  it  obtained  the  name  of  St.  Peter's  Wort  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Description,  $c.  Bushy  deciduous  shrubs,  of  the  easiest  culture  in  common 
garden  soil,  and  readily  increased  by  suckers,  which  they  throw  up  in  abun- 
dance. Price  of  plants,  in  London,  from  Gd.  to  Is.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents  ; 
and  at  New  York,  37|  cents. 

*  1.  S.  VULGAVRIS  Michx.     The  common  St.  Peter's  Wort. 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  100. ;  Dec.  Prod  ,  4.  p.  339. ;  Don's  Mill  ,3.  p.  451. 

-  "•--'  "—     Symph&na  conglome- 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Flowers  disposed  in  axillary  capitate  clusters,  composed  of 
nearly  sessile  racemules.     Corolla  white.     Berries  red,  size  of  hempseed  ; 
but,  in  America,  according  to  Pursh,  the  flowers 
are  small,  red  and  yellow,  and  the  berries  pur- 
ple.    Branches  brown,  smooth.     Leaves  ellip- 
tic   ovate,   obtuse,    glaucous,    and    pubescent 
beneath.      The  berries  are  numerous,  and  ripen 
in  winter.  (Don's  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  451.)     A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  ; 
native  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania,  SI 
in  sandy  dry  fields.    It  was  introduced  in  1730,  \|j 
and  flowers  in  August  and  September. 
Variety. 

il  S.  v.  2  foliis  variegdtis,  S.  glomerata  foliis 

variegatis    Lodd.    Cat.,  has  the   leaves 

finely  variegated  with  green  and  yellow. 

in  2.  S.  RACEMO'SUS  Michx.     The  racemose-flowered   St.  Peter's  Wort,  or 

Sno  wherry. 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  107. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  339. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  451. 
Si/nunifmes.    Symphoria  racembsa  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  162.  ;  S.  leucocarpa  Hort. 
Engravings.    Bot  Mag.,  t.  2211.  ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t  230.  ;  and  ova  fig.  826. 

Sjiec.  Char.,  $c.  Flowers  disposed  in  nearly  terminal,  loose, 
interrupted  racemes,  which  are  often  leafy.  Corolla 
densely  bearded  inside.  Style  and  stamens  enclosed. 
Leaves  glaucous  beneath.  Corolla  rose-coloured.  Berries 
large,  white.  This  is  a  fine  shrub,  very  common  in  our 
gardens,  easily  known  by  its  large  white  berries,  and  small  826 
red  flowers.  The  S.  elongata  and  S.  heterophylla  Presl 
in  Herb.  Hcenke,  which  were  collected  about  Nootka 
Sound,  do  not  differ  from  this  species,  in  which  the 
lower  leaves  are  sometimes  deeply  sinuated.  (Don's  Mill., 
iii.  p.  451.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  native  of 
North  America,  on  mountains  near  Lake  Mistassins,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri;  in  Upper  Canada  it  is  abundant  about  the  Saskatchawan,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  at  Puget's  Sound  and  Nootka  Sound,  north-west 
coast.  It  was  introduced  in  1817,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  white  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  large  black  currant, 
but  elliptical  in  form,  which  remain  on  the  bush  even  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped,  and  make  a  very  fine  appearance.  In  small  gardens,  this 
shrub  is  rather  troublesome,  from  the  numerous  suckers  it  throws  up  from 
the  roots  ;  but,  as  its  flowers  are  much  sought  after  by  bees,  and  its  berries 
are  excellent  food  for  game  (See  Gard.  Mag.t  ix.  p.  699.,  and  x.  p.  432.), 
that  habit,  when  it  is  planted  for  these  purposes,  is  found  rather  advan- 
tageous than  otherwise.  For  gardens,  it  might  be  desirable  to  graft  it  on 
Lonicera  Xyl6steum,  or  some  allied  species  of  suitable  habit.  So  grafted, 
standard  high,  it  would  form  a  very  elegant  small  tree. 

App.  i.     Hardy  Species  of  Symphoricarpos  not  yet  introduced. 

S.  occidentals  Richards.  (Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  285.)  is  a  native  of  British  North  America,  in 
the  woody  country  between  lat  54°  and  64°,  and  known  under  the  name  of  wolfberry.  Dr. 
Richardson  remarks  of  this  plant,  that  it  approaches  very  near  to  S.  racemosus ;  and  Sir  \V.  .1. 
Hooker  says,  "  Among  the  numerous  specimens  in  the  herbarium,  are  some  which  appear  almost 
as  much  allied  to  one  species  as  the  other :  but  the  majority  of  the  individuals  of  the  two  species  are 
readily  enough  distinguished  ;  those  belonging  to  the  S.  occidentftlis,  by  their  larger,  less  glaucous, 
more  rigid,  and  denser  foliage  (some  of  the  leaves  being  2£  in.  long) ;  by  the  flowers  arranged  in 
dense  drooping  spikes,  larger  than  in  S.  racembsus ;  and  by  the  prominent  style  and  stamens." 
(Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  285.)  We  have  given  this  quotation  to  show  the  very  uncertain  grounds 
on  which  what  are  called  species  are  established ;  and,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  so  long  as 
botanists  are  obliged  to  form  their  opinions  from  dried  specimens.  There  is  scarcely  any  tree  or 
shrub  that,  by  culture  in  different  soils  and  situations,  could  not  be  made  to  vary  in  magnitude,  and 
other  particulars,  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  is  stated  to  be  the  case  with  these  dried  specimens  of 
Symphoricarpos.  We  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  species  of  all  the  genera  of  Ciipri- 
fol&cea?  were  cultivated  for  some  years  in  the  same  garden,  they  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  half 
their  present  number. 
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GENUS  VI. 


LEYCESTE'R/J  Wall. 


THE  LEYCESTERIA. 
Monogynia. 


Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria 


Identification.    Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  2.  p.  181.  ;  Plant.  Rar.  Asiat,  2.  p.  21.  t  120.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4. 

p.  338.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  451. 
Derivation.     Named  by  Dr.  Wallich  after  his  friend  William  Leyccster,  formerly  chief  judge  of  the 

principal  native  court  under  the  Bengal  Presidency  ;  "  who,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  in 

various  parts  of  Hindoostan,  has  pursued  every  branch  of  horticulture  with  a  munificence,  zeal, 

and  success,  which  abundantly  entitle  him  to  that  distinction." 

Description,  $c.  This  genus  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  Caprifo- 
liacea?,  and  J?ubiaceae  ;  but  from  the  last  it  is  distinguished  by  the  want  of 
stipules.  (Don's  MUl.,  iii.  p.  451.)  The  only  species  known  is  a  shrub,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Himalayas. 

sfe  1.  L.  FORMO'SA  Wall.     The  beautiful  Leycestcria. 

Identification.    Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  2.  p.  182.  ;  Deo.  Prod.,  4.  p.  338.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  451. 
Synonyme.    HamelzYz  connuta  Pucrari  MSS. 
Engravings.     Plant  As.  Rar.,  2.  1.  120.  ;  and  our  fig.  827. 

Description,  fyc.    A  large,  ram-  I    ^  827 

bling,  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  highest  mountains  which 
surround  the  valley  of  Nepal; 
and  of  much  more  northerly 
situations,  towards  Gossainthan, 
at  elevations  of  between  6000  ft. 
and  7000  ft.,  and  even  as  high  as 
8000  ft.,  among  forests  of  pine 
and  oak.  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
shrub  when  in  a  flowering  state, 
from  the  contrast  of  the  deep 
green  hue  of  its  stem  and  leaves, 
with  the  purple  colour  of  its 
large  bracteas  and  its  berries.  It 
was  introduced  into  British  gar- 
dens in  1824,  and  it  flowered  soon 
afterwards  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers,  at 
Battersea,  whence  specimens 
were  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Sweet, 
and  to  Mr.  G.  Don.  It  is  a 
rambling  shrub,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  honeysuckle  ; 
and  it  will  probably  prove  some- 
what tender  in  this  country  ;  but, 
as  it  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  which  it 
produces  in  abundance,  a  stock 
of  plants  might  easily  be  kept  in 
readiness  to  provide  for  acci- 
dental losses.  Trained  against 
a  conservative  wall,  it  would 
have  a  splendid  effect  in  autumn  . 
There  are  young  plants,  raised  in  1836,  from  Nepal  seeds,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden. 
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CHAP.  LXIV. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS     PLANTS    OF    THE     ORDER    RVEIA^CEJE. 

Tins  order  includes  a  great  number  of  genera;  but  there  is  only  one  of  these 
that  contains  any  ligneous  species  truly  hardy  in  British  gardens. 

GENUS  I. 


J&L 


CEPHALA'NTHUS  L.  THE  BUTTON-WOOD.    Lin.  Syst.  Tetrandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  113. :  Gzertn.  Fruct,  2.  t.  86. ;   Lam.  111.,  t.  59. ;  Juss.  Mem.  Mus.,«. 

p.  402. ;  Rich.  Diss.,  with  a  fig. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  538. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  610.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Derivation.    From  kephale,  a  head,  and  anthos,  a  flower  ;  in  allusion  to  the  flowers  being  disposed  in 

globular  heads. 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  with  an  obversely  pyramidal  tube,  and  an  angular 
5-toothed  limb.  Corolla  with  a  slender  tube,  and  a  4-cleft  limb;  lobes 
erectish.  Stamens  4,  short,  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  hardly 
exserted.  Style  much  exserted.  Stigma  capitate.  Fruit  inversely  pyra- 
midal, crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  2 — 4-?  celled,  and  separating  into 
2 — 4  parts ;  cells,  or  parts,  1 -seeded,  indehiscent,  and  sometimes  empty  by 
abortion.  Seeds  oblong,  terminating  in  a  little  callous  bladder.  Albumen 
somewhat  cartilaginous.  Embryo  inverted  in  the  albumen,  with  a  superior 
radicle.  (Don's  MUL,  iii.  p.  610.) —  Shrubs,  with  terete  branches.  Leaves 
opposite,  or  3  in  a  whorl. 

a  1.  C.  OCCIDENTALS  L.     The  Western  Button-wood. 


Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  138. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  538. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  610. ;  Lod.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
.  oppositifolius  Mcench  Meth.,  p.  487. ;  Swamp  Globe  Flower, 
Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1. 1.  54. ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  21., and  t  5.  b.  fruit.  ;  Lois.  Herb.  Amat, 


C.  oppositifolius'  Mcench  Meth.,"p.  487.';  Swamp  Globe 
s.     Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1. 1.  54. :  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  21 
?luk.  Aim.,  336.  t.  77.  f.  4.  ;  and  our  figs.  828,  829. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.    Leaves  opposite,  or  3 


Synonymcs. 
Engravin 

t.  272. ; 


Amer. 


829 


in  a  whorl,  ovate  or  oval,  acumi- 
nated. Peduncles  much  longer  than 
the  heads,  usually  by  threes  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  Petioles  red- 
dish next  the  branches.  Heads  of 
828 


flowers  globular,  size  of  a  marble.  Flowers  whitish  yellow.  There  are  varieties 
of  this  snecies  havmo-  rhp  hmnr-hUfo  ™,i  ,,  .    -.1  .       ,  , 


-       ,   .      <=  ui^.     -i/iUWCIS  WIUUSIl  V< 

of  this  snecies  having -the  branchlets  and  young  leaves  either"  gfabrous  or 
downy.  (Don's  MM.,  in  p.  610.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
6  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  in  marshy 
places.  It  was  introduced  in  1735, and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  w \\\ 
grow  ,n  common  garden  soil,  but  prefers  peat  kept  moist ;  and  I  propagated 
chiefly  by  seeds,  but  will  also  grow  by  cuttings  and  layers.  It  is  an  inter- 
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esting  shrub,  from  its  curious  round  heads  of  flowers,  and  from  the  lateness 
of  the  season  at  which  these  appear.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, 1*.  6d. ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

Variety. 

at  C.  o.  2  brachypodus.  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  539.  —  Leaves  elliptic-oblong, 
3  in  a  whorl,  or  short  petioles ;  petioles  3 — 4  lines  long.  There  are 
varieties  of  this,  with  either  glabrous  or  downy  branches.  A  native 
of  the  north  of  Mexico,  near  Rio  de  la  Trinidad  and  Bejar,  where  it 
was  collected  by  Berlandier.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  610.) 

Some  other  species  of  Cephaldnthiis  are  described  in  De  Candolle's  Prodromus 
and  Don's  Miller ;  but  they  are  natives  of  South  America,  the  East  Indies, 
or  China,  and  are  considered  as  requiring  the  green-house  or  the  stove. 


830 


App.  I.      Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Order 
Rubidccte. 

Pinckni-ya  phbcns  Michx.  (North  Amcr.  Syl.,  I.  p.  260.  t.  49. ) 
and  our  fig.  830.),  Pincknfeya  puWscens  Pers.,  Cinchona  caro- 
liniana  Pair.,  is  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  20ft.,  in 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  North  America. 
The  branches  and  leaves  are  tomentose,  and  the  flowers 
rather  large,  pubescent,  and  white,  tinged  with  red.  The 
tree  divides  into  numerous  branches,  and  is  covered  with  large 
light  green  leaves,  which  are  downy  beneath,  but  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly ornamental.  In  America  it  is  called  Georgia  bark, 
and  was  originally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  genus  as 
the  cinchona,  which  it  strongly  resembles.  It  is  interesting 
for  the  properties  of  its  bark ;  which  partakes  of  the  same 
bitter  qualities  as  that  of  the  cinchona ;  and  which  is  employed 
successfully  in  the  alleviation  of  the  intermittent  fevers  which 
prevail  in  the  country  where  it  is  a  native.  The  wood  is 
soft,  and  unfit  for  use  in  the  arts.  In  England,  the  plant  is 
generally  kept  in  green-houses  or  cold-pits;  but  it  will 
thrive  much  better  if  planted  in  the  free  ground,  and  trained 
against  a  wall  with  a  southern  exposure.  It  requires  a  shady  situation,  and  is  said  to  thrive  best 
in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat. 

Serfssa  fce'tida  Comm.  in  Juss.  Gen.  (Don'*  Mill.,  3.  p.  633.)  ;  7>yVium  japonicum  Thunb.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  361.,  and  our  fig.  831.) ;  Lfcium  fa?  tidum  Lin.  fil. ;  Lycium  fndicum  Ret*.  ;  Dysbda 
fasciculata  Lour.  Coch.,  p.  146. ;  Buchozj'a  coprosmftldes  L'Hcrit. 
Diss.,\v\th  a  fig. ;  Dysoda  fce'tida  Salisb.  Prod.,  p.  60. :  Sperma- 
coce  fruticusa  Desf.  Hort.  Par.  ;  is  a  native  of  China,  Japan,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  where  it  forms  a  bushy  shrub,  growing  to 
the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  with  small,  dark  green,  shining  leaves, 
a  little  deflexed  ;  and  flowers  which  are  white  within,  and  reddish 
without,  and  often  single  and  double  on  the  same  plant.  In  Japan, 
it  is  frequently  planted  for  hedges.  It  was  introduced  in  1787, 
and  grows  freely  in  our  green-houses,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  sand,  flowering  during  the  most  part  of  the  summer. 

Pldcama  pdndula  Ait. ;  Bartling/a  scoparia  Rchb.  loon.  Exot., 
t.  11. ;  is  a  small,  glabrous,  much  branched  shrub,  with  the 
branches  round,  slender,  and  pendulous,  and  the  leaves  linear, 
filiform,  and  opposite.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft. ;  and  was  introduced  in 
1779,  but  has  not  yet  flowered. 

Yh^llis  Nbbla  L.  (Dill.  Elth.,  p.  405.  t.  299.  f.  386.)  has  been  an 
inhabitant  of  our  green-houses  since  1699.  It  is  a  glabrous 
shrub,  with  round  branches,  and  small  greenish  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  June  and  July  • 

Anthospdrmum  cEthiopicum  L.  ;  Ambraria  Hefsteri  Walth.  Hort,  t.9.,  Hort.  Cliff.,  t.  27.,  Pluk. 
Aim.,  t.  193.  f.  1. ;  is  a  branched  shrub,  with  small  linear  leaves,  shining  above,  and  whitish  beneath. 
The  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  different  plants,  the  former  being  brownish,  and  the 
latter  green.  This  is  an  evergreen  Cape  shrub,  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  green-houses,  where  it  forms 
a  dense  fastigiate  bush,  sometimes  as  high  as  4  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  well  deserves 
a  place  against  the  conservative  wall. 

Riibiafruticdsa  Ait.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  643.,  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,t.  25. ;  R.  fruticosa  canadt5nsis  Pair. ; 
is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  produces  its  small 
yellowish  flowers  in  September.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  leaves,  which  are  from  2  to  6  in  a 
whorl ;  and,  as  it  is  somewhat  shrubby,  it  deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall,  or  on  dry 
rockwork. 

Bouvardla.  Jacqu\n\  H.  B.  ct  Kunth  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  486.;  B.  triphylla  Hort.  ;  Houstom'fl  coc- 
cinea  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  106. ;  is  a  native  of  Spain,  growing  to  the  height  of  2ft.  or  3  ft.,  with  scarlet 
tubular  flowers,  with  a  tube  about  9  lines  long,  which  appear  from  April  to  November.  It  is  a  most 
desirable  shrub,  for  turning  out  into  beds  and  borders  during  the  summer  season,  or  for  training 
against  a  low  conservative  wall.  There  are  two  forms  of  it  in  British  collections,  one  with  leaves 
much  more  pubescent  than  those  of  the  other. 

Manettia.  glabra  Cham,  et  Schlect.,  Swt.  Fl.  Card.,  2d  ser.,  t.  334. ;  M.  cordifblia  Mart.,  Hook.  Bot. 
Mag.,  t  3202.,  Gard.  Mag.,  ix.  p.  107.,  and  x.  238.;  is  an  exceedingly  elegant  little  twiner,  with  scarlet 
tubular  corollas,  and  broad  deep  green  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Uuc'iios  Ayres  ;  and,  1'rolcssor  I). 
Don  observes,  will  doubtless  siuvml  well  in  the  open  border  during  summer". 
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OF    THE    HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS    SPECIES    OF    THE    ORDER 
LOBELIA^CEM. 

TU'PA  G.  Don  is  a  genus  that  contains  some  tall-growing  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  Chili,  which 
might  technically  be  considered  as  sufFruticose ;  because,  in  frames  and  green-houses,  they  retain 
their  leaves,  and  do  not  die  down  during  winter.  Among  these  are  T.  salicijolia  G.  Don  ;  LoluM/Vr 
Tnpa  Ait.  ;  L.  gigantea  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1785.  ;  and  L.  salicifMia  Swt.,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  16  ft.,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  the  open  garden  during  the  summer  season. 

LoW/ia  arbnrca  Forst.  and  L.  suptrba  Cham,  are  native*  of  the  Society  Islands,  superb  plants 
which  «ro\v  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15ft. ;  but  neither  of  them  have  been  yet  introduced.  A  shrubby 
species  of  LobMrVi  from  Valparaiso,  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  which  has  not  yet  received  a  name, 
ap|>ears  as  if  it  would  grow  8  ft.  or  10ft.  high  ;  and,  from  its  blue  flowers,  and  deep  green  leaves,  it 
would  make  a  fine  appearance  against  a  wall. 


CHAP.  LXVI. 

HALF-HARDY    PLANTS    BELONGING  TO  THE    ORDER    CAMPANULA'CE^E. 

Musschia.  auren  Dumort.  ;  Campanula  aurea  L.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  169.,  Sot.  Reg.,  t.  57.  ;  is  an 
evergreen  suffruticose  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  2ft.  or  more,  in  Madeira  and  Teneritfe, 
among  rocks.  It  is  an  interesting  shrub,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  miniature  tree.  The  stem 
is  simple,  rather  fleshy,  marked  by  the  scars  left  by  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  but  furnished  with 
a  crown  of  leaves  at  'top,  and  annual  floriferous  branches,  which  are  disposed  inji  leafy  pyramidal 
panicle.  Leaves  3 — fi  in.  long,  pale  green,  shining.  Peduncles  1 — 3-flowered.  Flowers  erect. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p  772.)  From  the  habit  of  this  plant,  it  is  better  adapted  for  conservative  rockwork, 
than  for  being  trained  to  a  wall ;  but  it  may  be  tried  in  both  manners  j  for,  as  it  ripens  seeds  freely, 
the  loss  of  plants  can  easily  be  supplied. 


CHAP.  LXVIT. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    COMPO'SITJE. 

GEXEII.-IL  Characteristics.  Flowers  grouped  in  heads ;  those  in  each  head  so 
disposed,  and  so  environed  by  an  involucre  composed  of  bracteas,  that  cor- 
responds to  a  calyx,  as  to  seem  to  constitute  but  one  flower.  The  leading 
characteristics  of  the  separate  flowers  are  the  following  :  —  Ovary  inferior, 
bearing  on  its  top,  in  many,  pappus  of  some  kind.  Corolla  of  1  petal. 
Stamens  5,  their  anthers  connate  into  a  tube.  Style  encircled  by  the  tube; 
its  top  bifid,  the  portions  of  it  extended  above  the  tube.  Ovary  with  1  cell 
and  1  erect  ovule.  (LtneUey**  Introd.  to  N.  S.,  and  Lessing's  Synopsis  Gencrum 
Composifaruw,  1832.)  The  genera  of  this  order  that  include  hardy  ligneous 
species  are  but  few.  The  following  characteristics  of  them  are  derived  chiefly 
from  Lessing's  Synops.  Gen.  Camp.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  are  all  of  the  easiest  propagation  and  culture  in  any 
common  garden  soil. 

STJEHELIVN^  Lessing.  Flowers  bisexual.  Pappus  with  its  segments  branched, 
feathery,  and  in  a  single  row.  Rachis  (receptacle)  with  chaffy  projections. 
Involucre  of  many  rows  of  bracteas.  Heads  purplish  violet.  Small  shrubs, 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  Leaves  silkily  tomentose  beneath,  entire. 
J?A'CCHARIS  R.  Br.  Sexes  dioecious,  or  mostly  so ;  with  the  pappus,  in  the 
male  flowers,  with  its  segments  in  a  single  row,  in  the  female  ones,  with  its 
segments  in  several  rows;  the  corolla  filiform.  Where  the  sexes  are 
not  dioecious,  the  flowers  of  several  rows  in  the  exterior  of  the  head  are 
female  :  the  rest  Lessing  has  not  characterised ;  but  it  would  appear,  from 
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the  Hort.  Kew.y  that  they  are  bisexual.  Rachis  naked.  Bracteas  of  the 
involucre  imbricate.  Heads  whitish,  solitary,  or  aggregate.  Shrubs  or 
trees  of  North  America  j  the  young  branchlets,  in  many,  viscous.  Leaves 
alternate,  entire,  in  most  coriaceous. 

I^VA  L.  A  single  row  of  flowers  in  the  outline  of  the  head,  female  ;  the  rest 
male.  Not  any  pappus.  Rachis  bearing  bracteoles.  Involucre  of  a  single 
row  of  bracteas,  and  these  few.  Heads  in  a  terminal,  linear,  spike.  Herbs 
or  shrubs  of  North  America,  with  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  with  3 
ribs. 

SANTOLI^NA  L.  A  single  row  of  female  flowers  in  the  outline  of  the  head  ; 
the  corolla  of  each  of  these  with  a  ligula  that  is  much  shorter  than  the 
tube,  and  spreads  rayedly.  The  rest  of  the  flowers  bisexual ;  the  corolla 
tubular,  without  a  ligula.  Not  any  pappus.  Involucre  bell-shaped.  Bracteas 
imbricate.  Heads  borne  solitarily  at  the  tips  of  peduncles,  including  many 
flowers.  Small  shrubs,  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  more  or  less  tomen- 
tose ;  their  leaves  alternate,  cut  in  a  bipinnate  manner. 

ARTEMI'SIA  Cass.  Flowers  in  the  head  either  all  bisexual,  or  those  of  a 
single  row  in  the  outline,  females  j  the  rest  bisexual.  Not  any  pappus. 
Rachis  naked  or  villose.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  dry,  filmy  in  the 
margin,  imbricate.  Heads  small,  each  of  few  flowers ;  the  heads  disposed 
in  spikes,  racemes,  or  pyramidal  panicles.  Chiefly  herbs,  but  also  a  few 
shrubs,  natives  of  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  kinds  to  be  described  in 
this  work  have  their  flowers  partly  female  and  partly  bisexual,  as  described 
above,  and  their  rachis  naked. 

T/ELICHRY'SUM  Leasing.  Flowers  in  the  head  either  all  bisexual,  or  with  the 
external  row  of  them  female.  Pappus  with  a  single  row  of  segments. 
Rachis  without  bracteoles.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  of  various  colours  ; 
the  inner  ones  spreading  more  or  less,  and  rayedly,  about  the  head.  Heads 
solitary  or  aggregate,  each  of  many  flowers.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  most  of 
which  are  found  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 

CINERAVRIA  Lessing.  External  flowers  of  the  head  female ;  with  ligulate 
corollas,  spread  rayedly.  The  rest  bisexual,  and  their  corollas  tubular. 
Pappus  with  its  segments  in  several  rows.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  filmy 
in  the  margin,  in  one  row.  Rachis  flat,  without  bracteas.  Heads  in 
corymbs.  Flowers  yellow.  Herbs  or  small  shrubs,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  one  species  that  we  have  to  describe  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  variously  cut  in  a  pinnate 
manner. 

GENUS*  I. 


Lessing.     THE  STJEHELINA.    Lin.  Syst.  Syngenesia 
jEqualis, 

Identification.    Leasing  Synops.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  5. ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  4.  p.  512. 
Synonyme.    Sta?heline,  Fr.  and  Ger. 

Derivation.    So  named  in  honour  of  John  Henry  Stehelin,  and  his  son  Benedict,  Swiss  botanists  and 
physicians. 

J*  1.  S.  DUNBIA  L.     The  doubtful,  or  Rosemary-leaved,  Staehelina. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1116. ;  Less.  Syn.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  5. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  3.  p.  1783. ;  Ger.  Prov., 

190  t.  6. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  v.  4.  p.  512. 

Sunonvme.    S.  rosmarinifblia  Cass.,  according  to  Less.  Syn.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  5. 
Engravings.     Ger.  Prov.,  p.  190.  t.  6. ;  Lam.  111.,  666.  f.  4. ;  and  our^.  832. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  sessile,  linear,  finely  toothed,  tomentose  beneath. 
Inner  bracteas  of  the  involucre  lanceolate,  elongate.  {Willd.  Sp.  PL)  A 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  England,  a  hardy  shrub,  with  fragrant 

>,  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July.     It  is  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
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tings,  and  will  grow  in  any  light  sandy  soil  ;  at- 
taining the  height  of  ->  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  three  or  four 
\ears.  It  was  cultivated  by  Parkinson  in  1640. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of 


StccJiclfnz.  L.  There  are  two  green-house  species,  S.  arbon'sccns 
and  S.  Chama-peucc,  both  considered  pretty  plants  ;  the  first  grow, 
ing.to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  the  other  to  that  of  2  ft. ;  which,  being 
natives  of  Candia,  and  thriving  quite  well  in  a  frame,  are  doubtless 
lit  lor  a  conservative  wall  or  conservative  rockwork. 

Itctmirk.  We  may  observe  here  that  such  plants  as  the  different 
species  of  SteheUna,  hardy  and  half-hardy,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
be  found  in  the  public  nurseries.  Their  culture  is  in  general  confined  to  the  collections  of  curious 
individuals;  or  some  of  our  public  botanic  gardens.  Hence  the  great  value  of  such  gardens,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view  ;  since,  by  means  of  them,  many  plants  are  preserved  alive  in  the  country. 
that  would  otherwise  be  known  to  botanists  only  through  books  or  herbariums  ;  and  which  would 
never  be  seen  by  the  general  observer  at  all.  Botanic  gardens,  therefore,  exist,  more  or  less,  in 
every  civilised  country,  as  a  part  of  the  national  institutions  ;  and  in  some  countries,  as  in  France, 
they  are  very  properly  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  local,  or  general,  government. 

GENUS  II. 


.BA'CCHARIS  R.  Br.    THE  BACCHARIS,  or  PLOUGHMAN'S  SPIKENARD. 
Lin.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua. 

Identification.     Less.  Syn.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  204. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  5.  p.  25. 

Synonymes.     Bacchante,  Ft:  ;  Baccharis,  Ger. 

Derivation.  From  Bacchus,  wine ;  because  of  the  vinous  odour  of  its  root.  Pliny  says  the  root 
smells  of  cinnamon  :  but,  as  the  ancients  sometimes  boiled  down  their  wines,  and  mixed  them  with 
spices,  these  wines  may  have  had  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  root  of  the  baccharis. 

a  1.   B.  //ALIMIFO'LIA   L.    The    Sea-Purslane-leaved   Baccharis,   or  the 
Groundsel  Tree. 

Identification    Lin.  Sp.,  1204. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  3.  p.  1915. ;   Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  82. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 

ed.  a.  vol.  5.  p.  26. 

Si/mntyme.    Sent-cio  arborescens  Hort.  Kew. 
Engravings.    Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  82.  :  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  t.  35.  ;  and  our  Jig.  833. 


833 


\ngravings. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  crenately  notched  on 
the  terminal  portion.  (Willd.  Sp.Pl.t\u.  p.  1915.) 
Flowers  white,  with  a  tint  of  purple,  and  re- 
sembling those  of  the  groundsel,  but  larger.  A 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  sea  coast,  from 
Maryland  to  Florida.  It  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens  since  1683  ;  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  8ft.  or  10ft.,  and  flowers  from  Septem- 
ber to  November.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
glaucous  hue  of  its  leaves,  in  consequence  of  the 
whole  plant  being  covered  with  a  whitish  powder. 
Its  general  appearance  accords  with  that  of  the  genus 
^'triplex,  and  the  shrubs  of  both  families  are,  accord- 
ingly, well  calculated  for  being  grouped  together. 
-Baccharis  Aalimifofia  will  grow  in  any  common  soil 
which  is  tolerably  dry,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or 
8ft.,  in  3  or  4-  years,  and  forming  a  large,  loose- 
headed,  robust-looking  bush,  of  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 
in  height,  and  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  diameter,  in  10  years. 
It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  Price  of  plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  \s.  each. 

*  2.  B.  ANGUSTIFO'LIA   Pursh.     The  narrow-leaved  Baccharis,  or  Plough- 
mail's  Spikenard. 
Identification.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  523. 

Spec.  C/ifir. ,<$•(-.     Leaves  narrow,  linear,  entire.     Panicle  compound,  many- 
flowered.     Involucre  small.  (Encyc.  of  Plants,  p.  703.)     A  subevergreen 
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shrub,  of  less  vigorous  growth,  and  somewhat  more  tender,  than  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  sea  coast,  from 
Carolina  to  Florida,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  flowering  from 
July  to  September.  It  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1812,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  retaining  its  leaves,  in  mild  seasons, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  There  were  plants  in  the  Twicken- 
ham Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  that  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  a  few  years  ago. 

B.  glomeratiflora  Michx.  Fl.  Amer.,  2.  p.  125.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2. 
p.  523.,  is  described  as  having  the  leaves  smooth,  cuneately  obovate,  toothed 
towards  the  point;  the  heads  of  flowers  axillary,  sessile,  remote;  and  the  scales 
of  the  calyx  brown  above.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  woods 
on  the  sea  coast,  flowering  from  August  to  October ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
introduced. 

B.  Diosc6ridi%  W.,  Rauw.  Itin.,  t.  54.,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  is  generally  kept  in  the  green- 
house or  cold-pit ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  thought  worthy  of  cultivation,  it 
would  stand  against  a  conservative  wall. 

GENUS  III. 


TV  A  L.     THE  IVA.     Lin.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Necessaria. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.  PL,  1429. ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  5.  p.  181. 
Derivation.     Uncertain.     Perhaps  from  Yua,  a  name  used  by  the  elder  botanists. 

*  1.  7.  FRUTE'SCENS  L.     The  shrubby  Iva. 

Identification.   Lin.  Amcen.  Ac.,  3.  p.  25. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  3.  p.  2387. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  5. 

p.  181. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.,580. 
Synonymes.    Agerzto  afflnis  peruviana  frutt-scens  Pluk.  Aim.,  12.  t.  27. 

f.  1. ;  Bastard  Jesuits'  Bark  Tree. 
Engravings.  Pluk.  Aim.,  12.  t.  27.  f.  1. ;  Encyc.  of  Plants,  p.  744.  f.  12762. ; 

and  our  fig.  834. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  deeply  serrated, 
rough  with  dots.  {Willd.  Spec.  Plant.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  Florida,  on 
the  sea  coast ;  flowering  in  August  and  September. 
Cultivated  in  Britain  in  1711.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and,  in  sheltered  dry  situa- 
tions, is  tolerably  hardy;  but,  when  freely  exposed 
in  moist  soil,  it  is  apt  to  be  killed  to  the  ground  in 
severe  winters.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings ; 
but,  not  being  a  plant  of  much  beauty,  it  is  seldom  met 
with  in  collections. —  I.  imbricdta  Willd.  is  described  by 
Pursh  as  a  smooth  shrub,  with  linear  lanceolate  entire 
leaves,  found  on  the  sea  coast,  from  Carolina  to 
Georgia.  It  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

GENUS  IV. 


834 


SANTOLPNA  L.    THE  SANTOLINA,  or  LAVENDER  COTTON.    Lin.  Syst. 
Syngenesia  ./Equalis. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.  PI.,  1278. ;  Less.  Syn.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  259.;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  4. 

p.  517. 

Synonymes.    Santoline,  Fr. ;  Hetligenpflanze,  Ger. 
Derivation.     From  sanctus,  holy,  and  linum,  flax ;  so  called  from  its  supposed  medical  qualities. 

Description.     Diminutive  evergreen  undershrubs,  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe  ;  of  easy  culture  and  propagation,  by  cuttings,  in  any  poor  sandy  soil. 
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«.  1.  S.  C'HAM.ECYPARI'SSUS  L.      The  Dwarf  Cypress  Santolina,  or  common 
Lavender  Cotton. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  1179.  i  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  3.  p.  1797. ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed. 

2.  vol.  4.  p.  517. 
Engravings.    Lam.  111.,  671.  t.  3.  ;  and  our  fig.  835. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Branches  tomentose.  Leaves  hoary,  toothed  ; 
the  teeth  obtuse,  and  in  four  rows.  Each  peduncle  bearing 
a  single  head  of  flowers,  which  has  a  downy  involucre. 
(  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iii.  p.  1797.)  A  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  since  1573.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  It  was  common  in  gardens  in  Gerard's 
time,  who  says  it  is  acrid,  bitter,  and  aromatic,  and  has  much 
the  same  qualities  as  southernwood.  It  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  vermifuge,  but  is  now  disused. 

tt.  2.  S.  (C.)  SQUARROVSA  W.    The  squarrose  (?-leaved)  Santolina,  or  Lavender 

Cotton. 

Identification.    Willd.  Sp.  PL,  3.  p.  1798. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  voL  4.  p.  517. 
Synonymc.    y/brotanum  foe'mina  fbliis  .Ericas  Moris.  Hist.t  3.  p.  12.  8.  6.  t,  3.  f.  17. 
Engraving.     Moris.  Hist,  3.  t  3.  f.  17. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  tomentose.  Leaves  hoary,  toothed ;  teeth  awl- 
shaped,  spreading  in  4  rows.  Peduncles  bearing  severally  at  the  tip  a  single 
head  of  flowers,  the  involucre  of  which  is  glabrous.  (Willd.  Sp.P/.,ii'i. 
p.  798.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  cultivated  in  Britain  since 
1770;  growing  to  the  height  of  1£  ft.  or  2ft.,  and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  July  and  August. 

a.  3.  S.  VI'RIDIS  W.     The  green  Santolina,  or  Lavender  Cotton. 

Identification.     Willd.  Sp.  PL,  3.  p.  1798.  ;  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  4.  p.  518. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  glabrous.  Leaves  glabrous,  toothed ;  teeth  awl- 
shaped,  straight,  in  4  rows.  Heads  of  flowers  solitary  on  the  tips  of  pe- 
duncles. Involucre  glabrous.  (Willd.  Sp.PL,  iii.  p.  1793.)  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  Britain  in  1727  j  growing  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  July.  This  sort  is  very  distinct  from  the  common 
species,  in  its  growing  shoots,  foliage,  and  peduncles  being  of  a  fresh  green 
colour,  and  thus  affording  an  obvious  contrast  to  the  hoary  aspect  of  the 
common  sort.  Its  leaves  have,  also,  their  segments  more  divaricate ;  and 
its  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  are  of  greater  diameter. 
It  is  an  eligible  kind  of  shrub  for  planting  upon  dry  rockwork,  in  a  sunny 
and  sheltered  situation,  and,  thus  placed,  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  Like  most  of  the  other  sorts  of  this  genus,  it  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  except  in  botanic  gardens.  It  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  three  kinds 
of  S.  Chamaecyparissus  which  were  cultivated  by  Miller, 
and  considered  by  him  as  species.  ( See  Martyn's  Miller.) 
There  are  plants  in  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
which,  from  their  deep  green  foliage,  appear  distinct ;  but 
whether  specifically  so  or  not,  we  have  not  presumed  to 
decide. 

«.  4.  S.  TZOSMARINIFOVLIA  L.     The  Rosemary-leaved  Santo- 
lina, or  Lavender  Cotton. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1180.  ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  a  p.  1798.;  Smith  Exot.  Bot, 

'J.  p.  r,.  t.  62. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  4.  p.  18. 
Kiixravings.    Exot  Bot,  2.  t.  62. ;  Encyc.  of  Plants,  p.  695.  f.  11655.  ;  and  our 

J&.836. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  glabrous.  Leaves  linear ;  lower 
ones  rather  downy,  tubercled  on  the  margin ;  upper  ones 
glabrous,  flat,  entire.  Heads  of  flowers  solitary  at  the 
tips  of  peduncles.  Involucre  glabrous.  (Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iii. 
p.  1798.)  A  native  of  Spain,  cultivated  in  Britain  since  1683, 
and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
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Cass.    THE  ARTEMISIA.    Lin.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua. 

Identification.      Cassini,  according  to  Leasing  in  his  Synop.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  264.  ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 

ed.  2.  v.  5.  p.  2. 
Derivation.     From  Artemis,  one  of  the  names  of  Diana ;  or,  as  some  suppose,   from  Artemisia,  the 

wife  of  Mausolus  :  there  is  a  cypress-like  and  drooping  character  in  some  of  the  species,  that  may 
be  associated  with  the  latter  etymology. 

Description.  Woody  or  suffrutescent  evergreen  plants,  natives  of  Europe 
and  Asia;  all  of  them  highly  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and  all  of  them  of  the 
easiest  culture  in  any  dry  soil. 

*  1.  A.  ^BRO'TANUM  L.     The  Abrotanum  Artemisia,  or  Southernwood. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1185. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  3.  p.  1818. ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  5.  p.  3. 

Synonymes.  Abrotanum  mas  Dod.  Pempt.,  21. ;  Old  Man  ;  Armoise  Aurone,  Aurone  des  Jardins,  la 
Citfonelle,  la  Garderobe,  Fr. ;  Eberraute,  Wermuth,  Stabwurtz,  Garten  wurtz,  Go:  ;  Abrotano, 
Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port. 

Derivation.  The  Greek  name  for  this  plant  is  Abrotonon,  which  is  variously  derived,  from  abroton, 
incorruptible;  from  abroton,  unfit  for  food;  from  the  soft  delicacy  (abrotts)  of  its  appearance;  or 
from  abros,  soft,  and  tonos,  extension,  because  it  is  extended,"or  grows,  in  a  very  soft  manner.  Why 
Linnaeus  and  others  write  it  Abrotanum,  is  not  known.  The  name  of  Old  Man,  doubtless,  has 
reference  to  its  grey  and  powdery  appearance.  It  is  called  Garderobe  in  French,  from  its  being 
used  to  prevent  moths  foom  getting  into  clothes,  dresses,  and  wardrobes.  Eberraute  is  boar's  rue ; 
and  Wermuth,  wormwood  ;  Stabwurtz  means  staff  root ;  and  Gartenwurtz  garden  root. 

Engravings.    Blackw.,  t.  55. ;  Woodv.,  356.  t.  119. ;  and  our  fig.  837. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Stem  straight.  Lower  leaves  bipinnate, 
upper  ones  pinnate,  with  the  segments  hair-like.  Calyxes 
pubescent,  hemispherical.  (Willd.  Sp.  PI.)  A  native  of 
Italy,  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  Silesia,  and  Carniola, 
in  Europe  ;  and  of  Siberia,  Syria,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
China,  and  Cochin-China,  in  Asia.  In  a  wild  state,  it  is 
seldom  found  above  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high ;  and,  in  mountainous 
situations,  not  above  half  that  height,  with  the  branches 
recumbent.  In  British  gardens  it  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  5  ft.  in  deep  dry  soil.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
yellowish,  and  of  little  show,  appear  from  August  to  Oc- 
tober. This  plant  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  by  whom 
it  was  called  abrotonon ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Turner  as 
being  cultivated  in  almost  every  English  garden  in  his  time.  Gerard  recom- 
mends it  as  aromatic ;  and,  according  to  Allioni,  the  branches  dye  wool  a 
deep  yellow.  In  modern  times,  it  is  almost  confined  to  the  gardens  of  farmers 
and  cottagers,  where  it  ranks  with  thyme,  rosemary,  and  mint,  for  its  fragance ; 
but  it  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  suburban  gardens,  as  it  will  bear  the  smoke 
and  want  of  free  air  of  cities  without  the  slightest  injury.  The  leaves,  when 
held  against  a  strong  light,  will  be  found  full  of  transparent  dots ;  in  which 
it  is  probable  the  odorous  matter  contained  in  the  plant  will  be  found. 

Varieties. 

*  A.  A.  2  humile  Hort.  is  a  low-growing  spreading  shrub,  found  on  moun- 
tains in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  retaining  its  dwarf  habit  for  some 
years  in  British  gardens. 

»  A.  A.  3  tobolskidnum  Hort.,  A.  tobolskiana  Lodd.  Cat.y  was  introduced 
from  Siberia  in  1820,  or  before,  and  is  a  much  more  vigorous- 
growing  variety,  and  larger  in  all  its  parts,  than  the  species.  There 
are  plants  in  the  arboretums  at  Hackney  and  Goldworth.  This  plant 
has  elegant  foliage,  consisting  of  finely  divided  leaves. 

a.  2.  A.  I^ANTO'NICA  L.     The  Santonica  Artemisia,   Tartarian  Southern" 
woody  or  Worm-seed. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1185.;  Woodv.,  335.;  Willd.  Sp.  PL ,  3.  p.  1826. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2. 
vol.  5.  p.  5. 
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^rtemisiVi  fruticbsa,  Ac,  Onu-i.  Sib.,  2.  p.  115.  t.  51. 
Gmel.  Sib.,  2.  t,  51. ;  Woodv.,  335.  t.  123. ;  Encyc.  of  Plants,  p.  11697.  f.  1698. ;  and  our 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Stem  somewhat  branched.  Leaves  com- 
poundly  divided;  those  of  the  stem  pinnate,  linear,  gla- 
brous. Flowers  about  5  in  a  head.  Heads  almost 
sessile,  disposed  unilaterally  and  reflexedly  in  spikes, 
which  are  in  panicles.  (IVilld.  Sp.  PI.)  A  native  of 
Siberia,  Tartary,  and  Persia.  It  has  been  cultivated 
since  1596  in  British  gardens,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  1  ft.,  forming  a  low  spreading  bush,  and  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  whitish  green  flowers  from  Sep- 
tember to  November.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  linear, 
and  undivided.  The  seeds  of  this  species  were  for- 
merly imported  from  the  Levant,  under  the  name  of 
semen  santonicum,  or  worm-seed ;  but  the  plant  is  now 
little  used  in  medicine.  It  is,  however,  tonic,  and 
stomachic ;  and,  like  many  other  plants  now  neglected,  may  be  found  useful 
to  practitioners  who  depend  for  drugs  on  their  own  resources. 

»  3.  A.  ARBORE'SCENS  L.     The  arborescent  Artemisia,  or  Tree  Wornnuood. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1188.  ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  3.  p.  1820. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  5.  p.  3. 
Si/nonymes.     Absinthium  arborescens  Lob.  Ic.,  1.  p.  753.  ;  Abisynthe,  or  Armoise  en  Arbre,  Fr, 
Engravings.    ?  Park.  Theatr.,  93.  f.  3. ;  Lob.  Icon.,  t.  753. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  tripinnatifid,  silky,  grey;  segments  linear.  Flowers 
in  globose  heads,  that  are  borne  on  simple  branchlets.  (JVilld.  Sp.  PI.)  A 
native  of  the  Levant,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France,  principally  on  the 
sea  shore,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  produces  its  yel- 
lowish green  flowers  from  June  to  August.  The  whole  plant  so  much  re- 
sembles the  common  wormwood,  that  Linnaeus  considered  it  only  a  variety 
of  that  species.  It  was  cultivated  in  British  gardens  in  1640;  Gerard  calls 
it  the  greater,  or  female,  southernwood,  and  says  that,  "  by  careful  manuring, 
it  doth  oftentimes  grow  up  in  manner  of  a  shrub,  and  cometh  to  be  as  high 
as  a  man,  bringing  forth  stalks  an  inch  thick,  or  more,  out  of  which  spring 
very  many  sprigs,  or  branches,  set  about  with  leaves,  diversely  jagged,  and 
finely  indented,  somewhat  white,  and  of  a  certain  strong  smell."  This 
species  makes  a  fine  strong  plant,  and  a  fit  associate  for  the  strong-growing 
variety  of  the  common  southernwood.  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  it  well  deserves  a  place,  with  A. 
.Ibrotanum  and  A.  procera,  in  collections.  Plants  are  1*.  6d.  each. 

App.  i.  Other  hardy  Species  of  Artemisia.. 

In  our  Hortus  Britannicus,  several  species  will  be  found  indicated  as  ligneous  and  hardy;  but,  in 
general,  they  are  of  such  humble  growth,  and  so  imperfectly  ligneous,  that,  for  all  practical  purposi •>. 
they  may  be  more  fitly  considered  as  herbaceous  plants  ;  unless  we  except  A.  procera,  which  is  said  to 
grow  8  ft.  high,  but  which  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  A.  arborescens. 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Artemisia. 

The  same  remarks  that  we  have  applied  to  the  hardy  ligneous 
species  in  the  preceding  Appendix  will  apply  to  those  which  are 
half-hardy.  Though  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  enume- 
rated in  our  Hortus  Britannicus,  they  are  almost  all  too  low  to  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  herbaceous  plants.  The  most  in. 
tcresting  of  these  is  A.  arg^ntea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  170.,  L' 
Writ.  Scrt.  Angl.,  t.  28,  N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  36.,  and  our  fig.  839. 
This  species  has  bipinnated  silky  white  leaves,  with  lanceolate 
linear  leaflets.  The  flower  heads  are  globose,  and  the  flower-bearing 
branches  wand-like.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  silvery  colour.  It 
is  a  native  of  Madeira,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1777 ;  and, 
in  British  green-houses,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4ft.  or  5ft, 
producing  its  yellowish  green  flowers  in  June  and  July.  This  is 
by  far  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  and  it  used  formerly 
to  be  very  common  in  green-houses.  If  placed,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  against  a  conservative  wall,  it  would  make  a  fine 
appearance,  associated  witli  such  shrubs  as  //nth^llis  Zfarba 
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/f  ELICHRY^SUM  Lessing.  THE  HELICHRYSUM,  or  EVERLASTING  FLOWER. 
Lin.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua. 

Identification.    Less.  Synops.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  274. 

Synonyms.      Part  of  Gnapbalium  Lin.  Gen.  PI.,  1282.,  as  adopted  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  cd.  2.  vol  5 

p.  10. 
Derivation.    From  helios,  the  sun,  and  chrusos,  gold ;  in  reference  to  the  blossoms. 

a.  1.  H.  £T(EXCHAS  D.  Don.     The  Stcechas  Helichrysum,  or  common  shrubby 
Everlasting  Flower. 

Identification.    D.  Don  ;   Loud.  Hort.  Brit. 

Synonymes.   Gnaphalium  Sto»chas  Lin.,  Willd,Sp.  PL,  3.  p.  1803.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  5.  p.  12.  : 

<\  Stce'chas  cftrina  Dod.  Pempt.,  268. 

Engravings.    Barrel  Icon.,  t.  410. ;  Blackw.,  t.  438.  ;  Encyc.  of  Plants,  p.  1699.  f.  11756. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  linear.  Heads  of  flowers  in  a  com- 
pound corymb.  (Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  as  Gnaphalium  £toexchas.)  A  native  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britain  in  1629,  where 
it  grows  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
October.  It  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  with  long,  slender,  irregular  branches, 
the  lower  ones  having  blunt  leaves,  2^  in.  long,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad 
at  the  end ;  those  on  the  flower  stalks  are  very  narrow,  and  end  in  acute 
points ;  and  the  whole  plant  is  very  woolly.  The  flowers  terminate  in  a 
compound  corymb ;  the  calyxes  are  at  first  silvery,  but  afterwards  turn  to 
a  yellow  sulphur  colour.  If  the  flowers  are  gathered  before  they  are  much 
opened,  the  heads  will  continue  in  beauty  many  years  if  kept  from  air  and 
dust.  The  plant  is  of  easy  culture  in  dry  calcareous  soils ;  but  it  requires 
to  be  placed  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation ;  and,  north  of  London,  it  will,  in 
many  places  require  a  conservative  wall.  This  species  is  now  scarcely  to  be 
procured  in  any  of  the  London  nurseries,  though  some  years  ago  there 
were  plants  of  it  in  the  Hammersmith  collection. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  the  *H.elich?ysitm. 

H.friiticans  D.  Don  ;  Astelma  fruticans  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  726. ;  Gnaphalium  frhticans  L.\  G.  grandi- 
flbrum  Bot.  Rep. ;  and  our  fig.  840.  ;  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing  to  the  height 
of  3  ft.,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 


840 


841 


H.  coneiitum  D.  Don;  Gnaphalium  congdstum  Lam.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.253. ;  and  our  fig.  841.;  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing  3  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  purplish  flower  heads  in 
May  and  June.  Various  other  species  of  this  genus,  and  of  closely  allied  genera,  arc  suitable  for 
the  base  of  a  conservative  wall,  or  for  conservative  rockwork.  H.  apiculutum,  H.  cratttfd&tUH, 
H.  diversifdlium,  H.  ericb'ldcs,  and  some  other  species,  are  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
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CINERARIA  Leasing.     THE  CINERARIA.     Lin.  Syst.  Syngenesia 
SupeVflua. 

Identification.  Less.  Synops.  Gen.  Compos.,  p.  389. 
Siftwnymcs.  Cineraire,  Fr.  ;  Aschenpflanzc,  Gcr. 
Derivation.  From  cincres,  ashes ;  the  surface  of  the  leaves  being  covered  with  down. 

JU.  1.  C.  MARI'TIMA  L.     The  Seaside-inhabiting  Cineraria,  or  the  Sea  Ragwort. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1244.  ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  3.  p.  75. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  5.  p.  75. 
Synonymes.     Cineraria  Dod.  Pempt.,  642. ;  Jacobaj'a  marftima  Bonp. ;  Sicilian  Ragwort. 
Engravings.    Flor.  Graec.,  t.  871.  \  Park.,  689.  f.  7. ;  Lob.  Icon.,  2272. ;  Ger.  Emac.,  280.  f.  4. 

Spec.  Charge.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  tomentose  beneath ;  the  lobes  obtuse,and  each 
consisting  of  about  3  obtuse  lobelets.  Flowers  in  panicles.  Involucre  tomen- 
tose. (  Willd.  Sp.  PI.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  on'.the  sea  coast  and  on 
rocks.  It  grows  about  Vaucluse,  in  the  cliffs  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  above 
the  spring.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Gerard  and  Parkinson, 
and  was  by  these  authors,  and  by  Miller,  erroneously  considered  as  indi- 
genous. It  is  a  suffrutescent  plant,  with  rambling  branches,  growing,  in  dry 
soil  and  a  warm  situation,  3  ft.  or  4-  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  yellow  ragwort- 
like  flowers  from  June  to  August.  Unless  planted 
in  very  dry  soil,  it  is  liable  to  be  killed  to  the 
ground  in  severe  winters ;  but  such  is  the  beauty 
of  its  whitish,  large,  and  deeply  sinuated  fo- 
liage, at  every  season  of  the  year,  that  it  well 
deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall, 
where  it  may  be  placed  near  jSblanum  margina- 
tum,  and  any  other  ligneous  whitish-leaved  species 
of  that  genus. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Cineraria. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  Cineraria,  which  are  somewhat 
ligneous,  and  are  frame  or  green-house  plants,  of  low  growth, 
flowering  in  April  or  May;  and,  where  there  is  a  rotkwork  sus- 
ceptible of  being  protected  during  the  winter  season,  these  may 
be  tried  upon  it.  C.  crutnta  (fig.  842.),  perhaps  rather  herbaceous 
than  suffruticose,  though  so  marked  in  our  Hort.  Brit.,  C.  Idctea, 
C.  cane'scent,  C.  hybrtda,  C.  populffblia,  C.  bicolor,  C.  lanilta 
(fiK.  843.),  C.  gctfblia  (fig.  844.),  and  C.  imettoidfs  L.,  Agathae'a  ccelestis  Cas.  (figs.  845,  846.),  may  be 
mentioned  as  examples.  All  these  species  seed  freely,  and  also  mule  together;  so  that  abundance  of 
plants  may  be  easily  raised,  which  may  be  preserved  in  a  frame  through  the  winter,  and  turned  out 
in  the  spring. 
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App.  I.      Half-hardy  Genera  belonging  to  the  Order  Compdsita. 

Though  there  are  few  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Comp6sita?,  whether  hardy  or  half-hardy, 
which  are  truly  ligneous,  yet  there  are  a  number  which  are  suffruticose  ;  and  which,  though  usually 
kept  in  the  frame,  green-house,  or  even  stove,  may  be  tried,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  at  the  base 
of  a  conservative  wall,  or  on  rockwork  which  is  capable  of  being  protected  during  winter.  We  shall 
notice  the  genera  to  which  these  belong  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  in  Lessing's  Synopsis, 
and  chiefly  refer  for  the  species  to  our  Hortus  Britannicus. 

Carlowizia.  salicifdlia  Mcench,  Onobroma  -salicifblia  Link,  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  growing  to  the 
height  of  2ft  It  is  an  erect  shrub,  with  hoary  leaves,  resembling  those  of  a  willow. 

Arctotis  L.  This  is  a  very  interesting  family  consisting  of  undershrubs,  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  very  splendid  when  in  flower.  The  colour  of  the  rays  is  yellow,  orange,  purple,  or 
white.  Several,  or  perhaps  all,  of  them  might  partly  be  preserved  at  the  base  of  a  conservative  wall. 

A.  dspera  L.  (Bot.  Keg.,  t  34.)  has  yellow  rays,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft., -flowering  from  June 
to  September. 


847 


849 


850 


Didella  carnbsum  and  D.  spinbsum  H.  K.  are  Cape  shrubs,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft,  and  flow- 
ering in  June  and  July. 

Berckhlya.  Ehrh.  is  a  Cape  genus,  of  which  there  are  7  suffruticose  species  introduced,  which 
grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  produce  their  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August 
B.  zrandiftdra  W.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t  1844.)  is  often  in  collections. 

Cullum\&  R.  Br.  is  a  Cape  genus  of  evergreen  undershrubs,  of  which  3  species 
have  been  introduced,]which  grow  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  produce  their  bright 
yellow  flowers  from  May  to  August. 

Oth6nna  is  a  Cape  genus,  of  which  there  are  numerous  low  undershrubs, 
evergreen,  some  of  them  rising  as  high  as  3  ft.  O.  flabcllifblia  Bot  Cab.,  t. 
728.  0.  virginea  L.  and  our  fig.  847. ;  O.  pinnuta  Bot.  Mag.,t.  768. ;  O.  pec- 
timita  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  306.  ;  and  O.  coronopifolia ;  are  species  frequent  in  col- 
lections. 

Ostcospdrmum  is  a  Cape  genus  of  low  evergreen  shrubs,  growing  to  the 
height  of  8  ft  or  10  ft.,  and  producing  their  yellow  flowers  from  April  to  August. 
Several  of  them  are  figured  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants  ;  and  0.  pisifcrum 
L.  (Bot.  Cab.,  t.470. ;  and  our  figs.  848,  849,  and  850.)  will  give  a  some  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  genus. 

Calendula  is  a  genus  of  which  several  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  and 
are  evergreens,  rising  as  high  as  2ft.  or  3ft.,  producing  yellow  flowers  from 
April  to  August.  All  the  species  are  beautiful.  C.  chrysanthemifblia  Yen.  (Bot 
Reg.,  t.  40. ;  and  our  fig.  851.),  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  genus. 

Mutisia  Cav.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  genus  of  shrubby  climb- 
ers, with  leaves  terminating  in  tendrils,  by  the 
prehension  of  which  the  stems  are  supported. 
The  species  are  natives  of  South  America,  and 
only  three  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  have 
yet  been  introduced.  M.  latifolia  D.  Don  in 
Brit. Fl.-Gard.,2d  ser.,t.  288., and  our  jtfg.  852., 
is  a  native  of  Valparaiso,  which  has  flowered  in 
a  frame  at  Kilmington  Rectory,  Wilts.  The 
flowers  are  pale  pink  and  yellow,  and  the  leaves 
cordate-oblong,  ending  in  a  scollop,  or  notch, 
the  midrib  of  the  leaf  being  extended  up  the 
blade  of  the  leaf,  through  the  centre  of  the 
notch,  and  being  continued  into  a  tendril  Sin. 
long.  M.  arachn'oidea  Mart.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
2705.)  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  with  red  flowers, 
produced  in  July  and  August.  A  plant,  ap- 
parently of  the  former  species  has  stood  out 
three  winters  in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  without 
the  slightest  protection,  and  appears  perfectly 
hardy.  Mutism  latifolia  represents  a  family  of 
climbers  so  very  different  from  every  other  hitherto  propagated  in  British 
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gardens,  that  we  cannot  but  strongly  recommend  it  for  trial  against  every  con- 
servative wall. 

Dahlia.  Cav.  There  is  an  arborescent  "species  of  this  genus,  which,  in 
Mexico,  is  said  to  grow  as  high  as  40ft.  A  plant  of  it  was  introduced  into 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  in  1835,  and  it  was  seen  in  the  August  of 
that  year  by  Dr.  Neill  of  Canonmills  Cottage,  who  describes  it  as  "  a  cutting, 
resembling  a  middle-sized  trunk  or  small  stem  of  an  elder  bush,  as  thick  as 
a  man's  leg,  and  fully  as  woody  as  the  elder.  It  was  throwing  out  leaves 
very  like  those  of  our  herbaceous  species."  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  680.) 
On  applying  to  Mr.  Shepherd  for  information  respecting  this  plant,  he  says 
nothing  of  the  plant  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Neill,  but  informs  us  that  he  has  "  a 
very  fine  plant,  on  a  south  wall,  where  it  does  better  than  in  a  green-house." 
He  also  informs  us  that,  in  the  Walton  Nursery,  there  are  a  fine  old  plant,  and 
several  young  ones  for  sale ;  and  that,  in  the  green-house  of  C.  Taylure,  Esq., 
there  is  a  plant  from  11  ft.  to  14ft.  high.  We  also  learn  from  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  that  they  received  the  tree  dahlia,  a  few  years  ago,  from  Mexico,  but 
afterwards  lost  it.  Mr.  M'Nab  informs  us  that  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden ;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  that  there  is  one  in  the 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Garden  at  Manchester. 

Ataldnthiis  pinndtus  D.  Don  (Prenfcnthes  pinnata  Lin.}  is  a  native  of  Teneriffb,  growing  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

S'inc/ius  fruticbsus  Jacq.  Icon.,  1.  t.  161.,  and  our  Jig.  853.,  is  an  evergreen  suffruticose  plant,  a 
native  of  Madeira,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  4ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  April  to 
July.  It  is  a  very  handsome  plant  during  the  summer  season,  both  on  account  of  its  large  leaves 
and  it  showy  flowers.  A  few  years  ago,  there  were  plants  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden. 


tifblia  Hook.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3062.)  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  South  America, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  and  producing  its  pale  purple  flowers  in  December. 

A'ster  L.  Of  this  genus  there  are  upwards  of  20  species  introduced,  which  are  technically  con- 
sidered as  subligneous,  suffruticose,  or  somewhat  woody.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  A. 
argophyllus  Lab.  (Bot.  Mae.,  t  1563. ;  and  our  fig.  854.),  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  and  produces  its  white  flowers  from  May  to  July.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  sometimes  stands  out  in  the  open  border,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  five  or  six 
years,  without  any  protection  whatever.  The  whole  plant  has  a  white  aspect,  and  smells  strongly 
of  musk.  This  is  the  Haxtonia  argophylla  of  Caley.  (See  First  Adtiit.  Supp.  to  Hort.  Brit.)  A.  an- 
gttstifolius  Jacq.  Sch.,  3.  t  370.,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft,  and  produces  its  pale  blue  flowers  from 
May  to  July.  A.  aculeaius  Lab.  (Bot.  Cab.,  t.  830.  ;  and  our  fig.  855.)  is 
a  native  of  New  Holland,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft  or  3  ft.,  and 
produces  its  white  flowers  from  March  to  July. 

Chrys6coma  Comatrea  L.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t  1972.  ;  and  our  fie.  856.)  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6ft.  It  is  an  old 
inhabitant  of  our  green-houses,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June 
to  August.  There  are  five  or  six  other  shrubby  species,  natives  of  the 
Cape,  of  still  humbler  growth. 

Brachylte'na  ncrctfolia  Swt  (SAccharis  nereifolia  Lin}  is  a  Cane 
evergreen  undershrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  and  producing  its 
white  flowers  from  August  to1  November. 

Conyza  carolim'nsis  Jacq.  Icon.,  t.  585.,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  Carolina,  growing  to  the  height  of  5ft.,  and  producing  its  purple 
flowers  from  July  to  October.  There  are  several  other  frame  and  grcrn- 
house  suflFYuticose  species  ;  but  few  of  them  exceed  a  foot  in  height. 

Poddnthm  Mitlqui  Lindl.,  and  our//.'.  857.,  is  alow  evergreen  shrub, 
a  native  of  Chili,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and  produces 
its  yellow  flowers  from  August  to  November.  It  was  introduced  in  1824; 
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and  plants  have  stood  against  the  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  for  6  years,  and  been 
found  perfectly  hardy. 

Culcitium  salicinum  Spr,  t'acalia  salicina  Lab.,  (Bot.  Hep.,  t.  923. ;  and  our  fig.  862.)  is  a  New 
Holland*  shrub,  with  succulent  leares ;  evergreen  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft ;  and  producing  its 
yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 


857 
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Caca^lia  L.  is  a  genus  of  which  there  are  several  sufTruticose  species,  with  succulent  leaves,  varying 
in  height  from  1  ft.  to  6  ft.,  all  of  which  might  be  tried  on  conservative  rockwork. 

Franzerin  arfcwwioldes  W.,  and  F.  ambrosib'ldes  Cav.  Icon.,  2.  t.  200.,  are  natives  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6ft.,  and  producing  their  greenish  flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. 

(E'dern  prolifera  Thunb.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1637.)  is  an  evergreen  undershrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape, 
growing  to  the  height  of  3ft.,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
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I'yri-thrum  Sm.  is  a  genus  of  which  several  species,  natives  of  the 
Camadas  and  TenerifFe,  are  suffiruticose,  grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and 
produce  their  white  flowers  all  the  year.  P.  fccniculaceum  W.  En.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  t  272. ;  and  our  fig.  863.)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  species.  In  a  late 
number  of  Sweet's  Brit.  Fl.  Card.,  under  the  head  of  IsmC-lia  maderense, 
it  is  remarked,  that  all  the  shrubby  Teneriffe  and  Canary  plants,  hitherto 
considered  as  included  in  the  genus  .Pyrethrum,  will,  probably,  be  found 
to  belong  to  that  of  Ismclia. 

Athamisia  L.  is  a  genus  of  evergreen  undershrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape, 
of  whicli  A.  pubtscens  L.  (Com.  Hort.,  2.  47. ;  Encyc.  of  Plants,  p.  696. 
f.  11662.)  is  deserving  of  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall.  This  plant 
grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
August. 

Balsamlta  zgcratifolia  Desf.  (Alp.  Ex.,  t.  326.)  i;.a  native  of  Candia, 

f  rowing  to  the  height  of  2ft.,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from 
une  to  October.     It  deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall  or 
rock. 

r\<!ntzzflabellif6rmis  W.,  Tanacetum  flabelliMrme  L'HMt.,  (Bot.  Mag-. 
t  212.)  is  an  evergreen  undershrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  4ft.,  and 
produces  its  yellow  flowers  from  May  to  August.     It  is  interesting  for  its  silvery  fan-shaped  leaves. 

Erioce"phalus  africanus  L.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  893.)  is  an  evergreen  Cape  shrub,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  8  ft.  and  though  not  remarkable  in  its  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  has  yet  very  interesting 
leaves,  which  have  a  whitish  hue,  and  are  divided  into  narrow  filaments,  so  as  to  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  southernwood  ;  they  are  also  odorous  when  slightly  rubbed. 

Senecio  L.  is  a  genus  of  which  there  are  several  Cape  and  South  American  sj>ecies  that  are 
suft'ruticose  and  evergreen  ;  and  which,  if  planted  in  dry  soil,  against  a  wall,  or  on  rockwurk  in  a 
very  warm  situation,  might  probably  admit  of  being  protected  during  winter.  In  the  wannest  parts 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  some  of  the  species  are  treated  as  border  flowers,  and  found  to  be 
hardier  than  pelargoniums.  S.  elegans  plena  rubra  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  238.,  has  been  so  treated.  S.  liKicimis 
Link  grows  to  the  height  of  6ft.,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  would  form  a  most  ornamental 
plant  if  trained  to  a  wall. 

Tarchonanthus  camphorntus  Lam.  111.,  671.,  is  not  rare  in  old  botanical  collections.  It  has  whitish, 
somewhat  ovate,  leaves,  with  an  odour  more  or  less  camphor-like.  Planted  out  under  a  wall  for  the 
summer,  it  grows  freely. 

Eridcomafragrans  D  Don  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  beautiful  in  its  panicles  of  white-rayed  heads 
of  fragrant  flowers  ;  and  it  has  large  leaves. 

Various  other  genera  of  Compdsitte  afford  half-hardy  suffruticose  species  ;  but  some  ofthese  areof 
such  humble  growth,  that  they  are  better  adapted  for  being  considered  as  half-hardy  herbaceous  plants 
than  shrubs.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  as  far  as  it  will  go,  may  turn  to  the 
following  genera  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus  and  Gardener's  Magazine :  —  Ccntauria,  Kentrophijllum 
(K.  arborfscens  is  6 ft.  high),  Stobte^  (S.  pinnata  is  4  ft.high),  Bacaziz,  Cichnrium,  Ro/dndi-a,  N6cca, 
/'/v/wrria,  EmpotMstn,  Mikania,  \mellus,  GrindtRa,  Diplopdppus,  Neja,  Erigero*.  Pteronia. 
Whupthalmutn,  Diomtdia,  Zcxmenia,  Montanba,  Lidb^ckia,  Achilles,  Tanacetum,  Hippla,  Casslnia 
(C.  leptophyla  is  very  shrubby),  Ixbdia,  Ozothdmnus,  Leucostdmma,  AphcUxis,  Syncarpha,  Mr~ 
talatia,  Sttfbc,  Phcenocoma,  Let/sera,  Kcl/iania,  Osrnltcs,  Trixis. 
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OF    THE    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    BELONGING    TO    THE 
ORDER    EPACRIDA'CE^E. 

STYPUE'LIA  R.  Br.  is  a  genus  of  Australian  shrubs,  of  an  erect,  stiff,  and  compact  habit  of  growth  ; 
with  leaves  mucronate,  on  short  petioles  ;  and  showy,  crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  or  green  flowers.  There 
are  several  bpecics  in  our  green-houses,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  Hortus  Britannicus.  In  height  they 
vary  from  3  ft  to  6ft  or  8ft.  ;  and,  like  other  hair-rooted  plants,  they  thrive  best  in  sandy  loam 
mixed  with  sandy  peat.  Young  cuttings,  treated.likc  those  of  .Erica,  root  readily. 

Stcnant/ilra  ^inifblla  R.  Br.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  218. ;  Styphelia  ftnBb\l*Spre*g. ;  is  an  erect  shrub,  with 
acerose  leaves,  crowded  together  ;  and  with  axillary  flowers,  having  a  scarlet  tube,  and  a  greenish 
yellow  limb.  It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft,  and  flow- 
ering from  May  to  July.  Like  Styphelia,  from  which  it  has  been  separated,  it  is  a  beautiful  shrub 
when  in  flower,  and  well  deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall. 

Cyathbdes  glaiica  Labil.,  Trochoc&rpa  glai'ica  Sprcng.,  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  25  ft  The  leaves  and  appearance  of  the  flowers  resemble  those  of 
Styphelia  C.  Oxtfcedrus  R.  Br.  and  C.  acerbsa  R.  Br.  are  both  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
where  they  grow  to  the  height  of  5ft.  or  6  ft. ;  and  they  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  our  green- 
houses. 

Lissdnthe'sdpida  R.  Br.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3147.,  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  with  oblong-linear  mucronate 
leaves,  and  small  white  flowers,  tipped  with  green,  which  appear  in  May.  These  are  succeeded  by 
berries,  which  are  red  and  acid,  and  are  made  into  tarts  in  New  South  Wales,  under  the  name  of  cran- 
berries. This  species  was  introduced  in  1823,  and  deserves  a  place  on  a  conservative  rockwork,  as  being 
one  of  the  few  plants  of  Australia  which  produce  edible  fruit.  L.  subuluta,  L.  strigbsa,  L.  dapfi- 
no'ides,  and  L.  cUiata  are  also  in  British  gardens. 
Leucopbgon  lanceoldtus  R.  Br.;  Styphelialan- 
ceolata  Smith  \  S.  parviflbra  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t. 
287.,  Swt.  Ft.  Aust.,  1 47. ;  isan  evergreen  shrub,  a 
native  of  New  South  Wales,  on  mountains,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  12  ft,  producing  its  white 
flowers  from  May  to  August.  It  has  been  in 
British  green-houses  since  1790,  and  is,  doubtless, 
well  adapted  for  a  conservative  wall 

/..  Richei  R.  Br.  (L.  polyst&chyus  Lodd.  Bot. 
Cab.,  t  1436. ;  L.  apiculatus  Smith  ;  L.  parvi- 
ttbrus  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1516. ;  and.  our  fig.  860. ) ; 
and  L.  interruptus  R.  Br.,  Bot  Cab.,  1. 1451.;  with 
several  others;  are  also  in  British  collections,  but 
do  not  grow  to  half  the  height  of  L.  lanceolatus  j 

Mondtoca  R.  Br.  is  a  genus  of  Australian  shrubs,  of  which  M.  elliptica  R.  Br,  M.  dlbens, 
M.  Itncata,  and  M.  scopana  are  in  collections. 

Trochocdrpa  laurina  R.  Br. ;  Sty- 

phelia  cornifblia  Rudge,  Hook.  Bot. 

Mag.,  t.  3324.,  Lin.  Trans.,  8.  t  9., 

and  our  fig.  861.  ;  is  a  tree,  a  native 

of  New  South  Wales,  with  glabrous 

leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  £afi. 

tus ;    and  small  white   flowers,  in 

slender  terminal  or  axillary  spikes. 

E'pacris  Smith  is  a  genus  of  Aus- 
tralian   shrubs,    of    great    beauty, 

lowering   in   British    green-houses 

throughout  the  winter,  and  some  of 

*hem  from  January  till  July.    They 

require  to  be  grown  in  peat,  and 

kept  moist,  and   to   be   protected 

during  severe  weather.    E.  grandi~ 

Jt^ra  Smith  ;  E.  Jongiflbra  Cav.,Bot. 

Cab.,  t  21.,  and  our  fig.  862.;  is  the 

tallest-growing  species  hitherto  in- 
troduced of  this  genus.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft,  and  produces  its  scarlet  and  white  flowers  from 
January  to  June. 

Lysintfma  R,  Br.  is  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  E'pacris,  of  which  there  are  3  or  4  species  introduced, 
and  well  deserving  a  trial  against  a  conservative  wall 

Andersdnia  II.  Br.  This  is  a  genus  of  elegant  New  Holland  shrubs,  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  in 
memory  of  William  Anderson,  a  surgeon  of  the  royal  navy,  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  :  he 
paid  great  attention  to  botany.  Descriptions  of  the  genera  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  plants,  written  by 
him,  are  still  in  the  Banksian  library.  The  genus  is  also  intended  to 
commemorate  the  late  Alexander  Anderson,  formerly  director  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  St  Vincent ;  and  William  Anderson,  the  present 
curator  of  the  Apothecaries'  Botanical  Garden  at  Chelsea. 

A.  sprenger\o\de8  R.  Br.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1645.,  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  263.,  and 
our  fig.  863.,  grows  to  the  height'of  3ft,  and  produces  its  pink  flowers 
from  May  to  July.  Like  all  the  Epacridaceze,  it  requires  to  be  grown  in 
sandy  peat. 

Sprcngilia  incamhta  Bot  Cab.,  t.  262.,  is  a  shrub,  resembling  An- 
derson/fl,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  produces  its  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  from  April  to  June.  It  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  would  probably  succeed  well  on  a  conservative  wall,  or  on 
conservative  rockwork. 

Sfthciwtonia  grdcilis  Swt.  Fl.  Austr.,  t.  44.  ;  Dracophy'llum  gracile  R. 
Br.  ;  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  on  the  south  coast;  and,  as  it  thrives 
perfectly  well  in  a  cold-pit,  it  would  probably  succeed  on  conservative 
rockwork. 
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CHAP.  LXIX. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    7?RICAVCE^E. 

DISTINCTIVE  Characteristics.  Calyx  and  corolla  each  with  4 — 5  segments . 
Stamens  4 — 5 — 8 — 10,  inserted  variously,  but  alternately  with  the  segments 
of  the  corolla  where  not  more  numerous  than  they.  Anthers,  in  most,  with  2 
cells.  Ovary  with  its  cells,  in  most,  agreeing  in  number  with  the  segments  of 
the  calyx  or  corolla.  Style  and  stigma  undivided.  Seeds  many.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Embryo  erect,  slender.  Shrubs  (in  -Rhododendron  arboreum,  a  timber 
tree);  various  in  habit,  inhabiting  most  parts  of  the  world.  (Don's  Mill,  and 
lAndley's  Introd.  to  N.  S.)  This  order  contains  many  of  the  finest  and  most 
ornamental  shrubs  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world:  all  the  species  which 
compose  it  have  hair-like  roots,  and  require  a  peat  soil,  or  a  soil  of  a  close 
cohesive  nature,  but  which  is  yet  susceptible  of  being  readily  penetrated  by 
the  finest  fibrils  which  belong  to  any  kind  of  plants.  Peat,  thoroughly  rotted, 
leaf-mould,  or  very  fine  loamy  sand,  are  soils  of  this  description,  and  are 
accordingly  required,  more  or  less,  for  all  the  plants  of  this  order.  The  hair- 
like  roots  of  the  JSricacea2  soon  suffer,  either  from  a  deficiency  or  a  superfluity 
of  moisture  j  and  hence  an  important  part  of  their  culture  in  gardens  consists 
in  keeping  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  equally  moist.  In  transplanting  hair- 
rooted  plants,  they  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  their  slender  fibrils  coming  in 
contact  with  the  air :  but,  fortunately,  these  fibrils  are  so  numerous,  and 
so  interlaced  with  each  other,  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network,  which  en- 
closes and  supports  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  and  the 
plants  are,  consequently,  almost  always  sent  from  the  nurseries  with  small 
balls  of  earth  attached  to  them.  This  practice,  by  continually  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  peat  earth  in  a  nursery,  occasions  a  demand  for  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  this  expensive  soil,  and,  consequently,  tends  to  increase  the 
price  charged  for  plants  of  the  .Ericaceae.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adhesion 
of  the  soil  to  the  roots  answers  an  economical  purpose,  as  it  does  not  require 
the  plants  to  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  sending  them  out ;  since 
many  of  them  may  be  taken  up  and  carried  to  a  distance,  at  any  season, 
and  even,  if  it  were  necessary,  when  in  full  flower,  without  sustaining  much 
injury.  All  the  species  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

The  following  characteristics  of  the  genera,  and  of  the  groups  which  they 
form,  are  deduced  from  Don's  Miller,  in  which  the  whole  order  has  been 
remodeled  by  Professor  Don. 

Sect.  I.     .ERI'CEJE. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  not  connate  with  the  ovary,  except  in  Gaulth^rwr.  Disk 
nectariferous,  hypogynous.  Fruit,  in  most,  a  capsule.  Inflorescence,  in 
the  bud  state,  naked. 

§  i.  ERI'CEIE  NORMAVLES.  Calyx  and  Corolla  each  with  4  Segments.  Corolla 
permanent.  Stamens  8.  Fruit  with  4-  Cells. 

I?RIVCA  D.  Don.  Corolla  globose,  or  pitcher-shaped.  Filaments  capillary. 
Anthers  not  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  bifid ;  the  cells  short,  opening 
by  an  oblong  hole,  awned  or  crested  at  the  base,  or,  in  a  few,  without 
any  appendage.  Stigma  peltate.  Leaves  needle-shaped,  scattered,  or  in 
whorls. 

GYPSOCA'LLIS  Sal.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  or  shortly  tubular.  Filaments  flat. 
Anthers  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  2-parted;  the  cells  without  any 
appendage  at  the  base,  distinct,  each  on  a  short  stalk,  and  opening  by  an 
oblique  hole.  Stigma  simple.  Leaves  needle-shaped,  in  whorls. 

CALLUVNA  Sal.  Corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx,  bell-shaped.  Filaments 
dilated.  Anthers  not  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  with  two  small  appen- 
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dagcs  at  the  base  :  their  cells  end  in  a  point,  and  open  lengthwise.  Stigma 
capitate.  "  Capsule  concealed  by  the  inflexed,  permanent  calyx,  orbicular, 
a  little  depressed,  with  4-  furrows,  4  simple  valves,  and  4  cells  ;  the  partitions 
simple,  flat,  alternate,  and  unconnected  with  the  valves,  fixed  vertically  to  a 
large,  ovate,  pitted,  permanent,  central  column."  (Smith,  Eng.  Flora,  ii. 
p.  224.)  Leaves  arrow-shaped  at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  tip ;  in  transverse 
section  triangular,  imbricate  in  4  rows. 

§  ii.  ANDROME%D£^®.      Corolla   deciduous.      Stamens,  in  most,   not  protruded 
beyond  the  Corolla. 

A.  The  following  7  Genera  have  all  been  instituted  out  of  the  Genus  Andromeda ; 
and  all  have  10  Stamens,  1  Pistil,  and  Fruit  that  has  a  locididdal  Dehiscencc. 

ANDRO'MED^  L.  Calyx  with  5  acute  segments.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  con- 
tracted, 5-toothed  mouth.  Filaments  bearded.  Anthers  with  short, 
1-awned  cells.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers  in 
terminal,  umbel-like  groups. 

CASSIVOP£  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  5  leafy  segments,  imbricate  at  the  base.  Co- 
rolla bell-shaped,  5-cleft.  Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  short,  tumid, 
1-awned  cells.  Style  dilated  at  the  base.  Stigma  obtuse.  Capsule  with 
its  valves  bifid  at  the  tip.  Small  heath-like  shrubs.  Leaves  imbricate. 
Flowers  solitary. 

CASSA'NDR^  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  2  bracteas  at  its  base ;  its  segments  5,  leafy, 
imbricate  at  the  base.  Corolla  oblong,  with  a  contracted  5-toothed  mouth. 
Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  cells  elongated  at  the  tip,  and  tubular 
there.  Stigma  annulated.  Leaves  with  short  petioles,  and  elliptic  oblong 
disks,  that  have  peltate  scales  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  axillary,  disposed 
as  if  in  racemes  along  the  terminal  parts  of  the  branches. 

ZENOVB/^  D.  Don.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  a  revolute 
5-lobed  limb.  Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  cells  elongate,  tubular, 
and  2-awnedat  the  tip.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  dilated,  with  the  margins 
usually  toothed.  Flowers  in  racemes. 

LYOVN/^  Nutt.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  ovate  or  tubular,  with  a  contracted, 
5-toothed  mouth.  Filaments  short,  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  membra- 
nous cells  that  open  lengthwise.  Style  5-cornered.  Stigma  obtuse.  Capsule 
5-cornered.  Flowers  for  the  most  part  terminal, disposed  in  racemose  panicles. 

LEUCO'THO£  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  5  leafy  segments,  imbricate  at  the  base. 
Corolla  tubular,  toothed.  Filaments  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  short  trun- 
cate cells.  Stigma  large,  capitate.  Flowers  white  :  in  racemes. 

PI^ERIS  D.  Don.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  tubular  or  ovate,  with  a  con- 
tracted, 5-toothed,  revolute  mouth.  Filaments  dilated,  furnished  with  2 
bristles  at  the  tip.  Anthers  with  short  incumbent  cells  that  open  length- 
wise. Style  5-cornered.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  coriaceous.  Flowers 
drooping,  terminal,  racemose. 

B.  Capsule  with  the  Dehiscencc  septicidal. 

PHYLLO'DOC^  Sal.  Calyx  with  5  segments.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  contracted, 
5-toothed  mouth.  Stamens  10,  not  protruded  out  of  the  corolla.  Filaments 
slender,  glabrous.  Anthers  with  short,  truncate  cells.  Stigma  peltate  with 
5  tubercles. 

DABOZ^CL*  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  4  segments.  Corolla  oval,  inflated ;  its  mouth 
4-toothed.  Stamens  8,  enclosed.  Filaments  dilated,  glabrous.  Anthers 
linear,  sagittate  at  the  base,  their  cells  parallel,  loosened  at  the  apex,  open- 
ing lengthwise.  Stigma  truncate.  Capsule  4-celled. 

C.  Calyx  and  Corolla  each  with  5  Segments.     Stamens  10,  not  protruded 
beyond  the  Corolla. 

yf'RBurus  Corner.  Corolla  globose  or  ovate,  with  a  small  reflexed  border. 
Anthers  compressed  at  the  sides,  opening  at  the  tip  by  2  pores,  fixed  by  the 
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back  beneath  the  tip,  and  there  furnished  with  2  reflexed  awns.     Ovary 
with  5  cells,  ovules  in  each  cell  many.     Berry  externally  granulate. 
.^RCTOSTA'PHYLOS  Gal.  Adans.  All  as  in  Arbutus,  except  that  the  fruit  is  not 
externally  granulate,  and  that  the  cells,  5  in  number,  include  each  but  1 


PERNE'TTY^  Gaudichaud.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  revolute  limb.  Anthers 
with  the  2  cells  2-lobed  at  the  tip,  the  lobes  bifid.  Hypogynous  scales  10, 
3-lobed,  surrounding  the  ovary.  Berry  with  5  cells,  and  many  seeds. 

GAULTHE^R/^  L.  Corolla  ovate,  inflated.  Anthers  bifid  at  the  tip,  each 
lobe  with  2  awns.  Ovary  half-inferior.  Hypogynous  (?  perigynous) 
scales  10,  usually  united  at  the  base.  Capsule  with  5  cells,  the  dehiscence 
loculicidal. 

EPIG^A  L.     Corolla  salver-shaped.     Capsule  with  5  cells. 

CLE'THRA  L.  Corolla  so  deeply  5-parted  as  to  seem  5-petaled.  Filaments 
membranous.  Anthers,  after  a  time,  inflexedly  pendulous,  obverse  and  cor- 
date at  the  base,  and  mucronate  at  the  tip.  Capsule  with  3  cells,  many 
seeds,  and  a  loculicidal  dehiscence. 

D.  The  Characteristics  as  under. 

PHALEROCA'RPUS  D.  Don.  Calyx  4-cleft,  with  2  bracteas  at  its  base.  Co- 
rolla short,  campanulate,  4-cleft.  Stamens  8.  Filaments  ?  hairy.  Anthers 
semibifid.  Hypogynous  disk  8-lobed  or  8-toothed. 

Sect.  II.     J?HODONRE^. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  not  connate  with  the  ovary.  Disk  nectariferous,  hypo- 
gynous.  Buds  of  inflorescence  resembling  strobiles  in  form,  and  in  being 
scaly.  Leaves  flat,  callous  at  the  extremity  of  the  midrib. 

/ZHODODE'NDRON  D.  Don.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  somewhat  funnel-shaped, 
5-cleft.  Stamens  5 — 10.  Anthers  opening  by  terminal  pores.  Capsule 
5-celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  tip. 

KA'LM/,*  L.  Corolla  of  the  shape  of  a  wide-spread  bell,  and  with  10  cavities 
on  the  inside,  in  which  the  anthers  of  10  stamens  repose  before  shedding 
their  pollen.  Capsule  5-celled.  Dissepiments  marginal. 

MENZIE'S/^  D.  Don.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Corolla  globose,  4-cleft.  Stamens  8. 
Capsule  4-celled,  4-valved,  having  the  dissepiments  formed  from  the  in- 
flexed  margins  of  the  valves. 

AZA^LEA  D.  Don.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  5-cleft.  Stamens  5. 
Cells  of  anthers  opening  lengthwise.  Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved,  opening 
at  top. 

LEIOPHY'LLUM  Pers.  Calyx  and  corolla  deeply  5-parted,  Stamens  10,  ex- 
serted.  Anthers  lateral,  opening  lengthwise  on  the  inside.  Capsule  5- 
celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  tip. 

£ENDUM  L.  Calyx  minute,  4-toothed.  Corolla  in  5  segments,  so  deep  as  to 
seem  petals.  Stamens  5 — 10,  exserted.  Anthers  opening  by  pores  at  the 
tip.  Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  base.  Seeds  terminating  in  a 
wing  at  each  end. 

Sect.  III.    FACCINIEV;E. 

Sect,  Char.    Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary.    Disk  nectariferous,  perigynous. 
Fruit  a  berry. 

FACCI'NIUM  L.  Calyx  4 — 5-toothed.  Corolla  pitcher-shaped  or  bell-shaped, 
4 — 5-cleft,  Stamens  8 — 10.  Anthers  2-horned,  opening  at  the  tip,  and  in 
some  furnished  at  the  back  with  spreading  spurs  or  bristles.  Berry  globose, 
4 — 5-celled,  many-seeded. 

OXYCO'CCUS  Pers.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Corolla  4-parted,  with  the  segments  some- 
what linear  and  revolute.  Stamens  8.  Filaments  conniving.  Anthers 
tubular,  tripartite.  Berry  4-celled,  many  seeded. 
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GENUS  I. 

I If 1 


JUL 


ERPCA  D.  Don,     THE  HEATH.     Lin.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia. 

Idwtificatian.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  152. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  790. 

Synonyme.    Erica  sp.  of  Linnaeus  and  other  authors. 

Derivation.    The  erica  of  Pliny  is  altered  from  the  ereikgof  Theophrastus,  which  is  derived  from 

crci&o,  to  break j  from  the  supposed  quality  of  some  of  the  species,  of  breaking  the  stone  in  the 

bladder. 

Description.  Evergreen  shrubs,  with  needle-like  leaves,  and  hair-like 
roots ;  natives  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  varying  in  height  from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  or 
3  ft. ;  a  number  of  them  growing  as  high  as  6  ft.,  and  some  few  of  them,  as 
E.  australis  and  E.  arborea,  attaining  the  height  of  12ft.  or  15ft.  In 
British  gardens,  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from  the  points  of  the 
growing  shoots,  and  planted  in  pure  sand,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass  or  a 
bell-glass.  Many  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  propagated  more  readily  by 
seeds,  than  by  layers  or  by  division  of  the  plant.  They  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception, eminently  beautiful ;  and  almost  all  are  absolute  in  their  choice  of 
soil,  which  is  that  of  sandy  peat  or  heath  mould ;  and  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  will  grow,  which  should  be  elevated  and  airy,  yet  not  arid.  The  price 
of  plants,  in  British  nurseries,  varies  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller, 
the  only  hardy  species  is  E.  cinerea,  which  is  1  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  none 
appear  to  be  cultivated  as  hardy  in  the  nurseries  of  New  York. 

a.  1.  E.  TVTRALIX  L.     The  four-leaved  Heath. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  ed.  2.  p.  507.  ;  Curt.  FL  Lond.,  f.  1. 1 21. ;    Smith  in  Engl.  Bot.,  t.  1314. ; 

Fl.  Dan.,  t.;81.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3  [p.  792. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,ed.  1836. 
Synunymes.    E.  botulif6rmis  Sal.  in  Lin.  Soc.   Trans.,  4.  p.  369. ;  E.  barb&rica  Raii  Syn.,  471. ;  E. 

pumila  Park.  Theatr.,  14,83.  No.  5. ;  E.  Tetralix  rubra  Hort.  Eric.  Woburn.,  p.  25.  j   the  cross. 

leaved  Heath. 
Engravings.    Curt.  Fl.  Lond.,  fasc.  1.  t.  21. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1314. ;  and  our  fig.  864. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Plant  of  a  greyish  hue.  Leaves  ciliated, 
4<  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads.  Corolla  ovate- 
globose,  about  3  lines  long,  downy  at  the  tip  outside. 
Spurs  of  anthers  lanceolate.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  792.) 
Native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  boggy  or  moory 
ground ;  plentiful  in  Britain.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 
Macdonald. 

Varieties. 

«.  E.  T.  1  rubra  Hort.  Eric.  Woburn.,  p.  25.  —  Corolla 


pale  red.   (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  792.) 

~          I's  H.  B.— 
colour. 


n.  E.  T.  2  cdrnca  Loudon's 


Corolla  of  a  flesh 


«.  E.  T.  3  alba  Hort.  Eric.  Woburn.,  p.  25. ;  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.,  ii.  p.  393.  —  Corolla  white. 

"•  E.  T.  4  J/ac&aiana,  E.  Mackauzna  Bab.,  Fl.  Hiber.,  p.  181.,  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.,  ix.  p.  1 27.,  Comp.  Bot.  Mag.  i.  p.  225.,  is  a  native  of  Ireland.  It 
has  the  leaves  and  calyx  of  E.  ciliaris,  and  the  flowers  of  E.  Tetralix. 

n.  2.  E.  CINEVREA  L.     The  grey  Heath. 

icatitm  .Lin.  Sp.,  ed.  2.  p.  501.;  Ait.   Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  392.  j  Fl.   Dan.,  38.  j  Don's  Mill.,  3. 

p  79o.  £  Ixxid.  C^at.,  cd«  lK3o. 
Synuiiynifs.     E.  mutfebllig  Salisb.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  4.  p.  369. ;  E.  humilis  Neck.  Gall.t  182.  •  E  tenui 

iblia  Ger.,  1198.,  Ernac.,  1382. ;  E.  cinerea  rQbra  Bedf.  Hort.  Eric.  Woburn     p  5 
Engravings.    Curt  Fl.  Lond.,  fasc.  1.  t  25. ;  Loefl.   Res.,  p.  137. ;  Smith   Engl.  Bot,  t  1015  ;  and 

our  Jig.  8o5. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  3  in  a  whorl.  Corolla  ovate-urceolate.  Flowers 
verticilhite,  on  the  naked  stems.  Crests  of  anthers  ear-formed.  Corolla 
3  lines  long,  purple,  changing  to  blue  as  it  fades.  This  is  easily  distin- 
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guished  from  E.  TVJtralix  by  the  glaucous  deep  green  hue,  and 
deep  purple,  or  sometimes  white,  flowers.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  795.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  6 in.  to  1ft.  in  height;  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the  south,  nor  in  the  extreme 
north:  beautiful  in  Britain.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 
Macalister. 

Varieties. 

it  E.  c.  2  atropurpiirea  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,   1409.  —  Plant 

dwarf.     Flowers  deeper  purple. 
«.  E.  c.  3  alba  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  white, 
a.  E.  c.  4  pallida  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1507.  —  Flowers  pale 

purple. 

«-  E.  c.  5  carncsccns  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  flesh-coloured. 
«-  E.  c.  6  protifera  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  proliferous. 
«.  E.  c.  7  stricta  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Branches  erect. 

»  3.  E.  ARBO^REA  L.     The  Tree  Heath. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  ed.  2.  p.  502. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kcw.,  p.  402. ;  Smith  et  Sibth.  Fl.  Graxx   t  351  ; 

Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  794. 
Synonymes.    E.  scoparia  Thunb.  Diss.,  No.  80.,  PL,  Lin.  Sp.  ed.  2.  p.  353.,  exclusive  of  the  syno. 

nymes:  E.  ckffVa  Lin.  Diss ,  No.  22.,  with  a  figure:  E.  triflt>ra  Berg.  PL  Cap.,  p.  118  •  E  orocera 

Sal.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  328. 
Engravings.    Fl.  Graec.,  t.  351. ;  Lin.  Diss.,  No.  22. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  A  tree-like  shrub,  with  tomentose  branches.  Leaves  3 — 4 
in  a  whorl,  linear,  glabrous.  Flowers  axillary,  racemose,  glabrous.  Brae- 
teas  remote  from  the  calyx.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  2  lines  long,  white.  An- 
thers crested.  Style  prominent.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  794-.)  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1658,  and  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  10ft.  to  20ft.  in  the  Pyrenees.  In  Britain,  this  species  is  generally 
considered  somewhat  tender;  nevertheless,  in  sheltered  situations,  it 
endures  the  open  air,  as  a  standard,  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  is  only 
killed  down  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ground,  in  the  most  severe 
winters ;  and  this,  we  believe,  is  more  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  autumn,  and  the  sudden  changes  from  frost  to  sunshine  in  spring, 
than  to  lowness  of  temperature.  In  the  Pyrenees  this  shrub  is  found  grow- 
ing among  pine  woods  along  with  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle,  &c.,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  it  would  thrive  perfectly  well  in  the  pine  woods  in 
England ;  for  example,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher,  on  the  Clare- 
mont  estate,  and  those  at  Woburn  Abbey.  There  are  plants  at  Syon  12  ft. 
high ;  one  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  as  a  standard,  5  ft.  high,  and 
against  a  wall,  16  ft.  high. 

Varieties. 

*  E.  a.  2  stylosa.  —  Style  very  long.  (Don's  Mill.) 

it  E.  a.  3  squarrbsa  Hort.  —  Leaves  squarrose.  (Don's  Mill.) 

*  E.  a.  4  minima  Hort.  —  Plant  small.  (Don's  Mill.) 

The  succeeding  sort  might  be  added  as  another  variety ;  but  we  have  fol- 
lowed Don's  Miller  in  giving  it  in  the  form  of  a  species. 

it  4.  E.  (A.)  POLYTRICHIFO'LIA  Sal.     The  Polytrichum-leaved  Heath. 

Identification.    Sal.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  6.  p.  329. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  794. 

Synonyme.    Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  E.  arbdrea  (Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  794.)    Dr.  Lindley  has  inciden- 

tally.expressed,  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1698.,  as  his  opinion,  that  the  E.  arbbrea  stylbsa  of  English  gardens 

is  the  E.  polytrichifblia  of  Salisbury. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  tomentose.  Leaves  3 — 5  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  ter- 
minal. Bracteas  remote  from  the  calyx.  Calyxes  gradually  narrowed  at  the 
base.  Corolla  1 — 2  lines  long.  Spurs  of  anthers  cuneated.  Fruit  pear- 
shaped.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  794.)  A  native  of  Portugal,  about  Lisbon, 
and  rather  more  tender  than  the  species.  It  is  to  be  found  in  some  collec- 
tions; but  when  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 

m  5.  E.  (A.)  CODONO^DES  Lindl.     The  be\l-shaped-Jloivered  Heath. 

Identification.    Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1688. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1698.  ;  and  our  fig.  866. 
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S/)cc.  Char.,  $c.  The  general  appearance  of  this  sort,  Dr. 
Lindlcy  observes,  i.s  that  of  E.  arborea ;  but  it  seems  es- 
sentially distinct  from  that  species,  in  its  longer  flowers, 
more  slender  leaves,  less  hardy  branches,  and  truly  bell- 
shaped  corolla,  which  has  by  no  means  the  globular  form 
of  that  of  E,  arborea  j  its  stigma  is,  moreover,  very  small, 
and  not  at  all  dilated  or  lobed,  either  when  dried  or  recent. 
It  was  cultivated  in  1834,  in  the  Maresfield  Nursery,  in  Sus- 
sex, where  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  forms  a  bush  from  10  ft. 
to  12ft.  in  height.  It  begins  to  blossom  in  February,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  May,  disregarding  both  frost  and 
snow,  being  often  covered  with  flowers  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  forming  a  most  beautiful  object.  In  the  warmest  parts 
of  Devonshire,  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  would  form  a 
very  ornamental  undergrowth  to  fine  woods. 

*  6.  E.  AUSTRA'LIS  L.     The  southern  Heath. 

Identification.    Lin.  Mant,  p.  231.  j  Andr.  Heaths,  3.  t.  21. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  2  p.  396. ;  Lodd.  Bot. 

Cab.,  t.  1472. ;  Wendl.  Eric.,  9.  p.  13.,  with  a  figure  ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  795. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Synoni/me.     E.  pistillkris  Sal.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  6.  p.  368. 
Engravings.     Andr.  Heaths,  3.  t  21. ;  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1472.  ;  Wendl.  Eric.,  3.  p.  13,  with  a  figure  ;  and 

our  fig.  867. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  A  shrub,  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  Leaves  4  in  a  whorl,  scabrous, 
spreading,  mucronate.  Flowers  terminal,  small.  Corolla  purplish  red, 
3  lines  long,  with  a  curved  funnel-shaped  tube, 
and  a  recurved  limb.  Pedicels  beset  with 
gemmaceous  bracteas.  Anthers  crested.  {Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  795.)  A  native  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal; introduced  in  1769,  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  forming  a  handsome 
pyramidal  shrub,  of  which  there  are  specimens 
at  Syon  7  ft.  high,  and  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  10  ft.  high.  One  of  the  most 
showy  of  all  the  arboreous  heaths,  producing 
in  great  profusion  its  fine  red  flowers  from  April  to  August. 

*  7.  E.  STRI'CTA  Donn.     The  upright  Heath. 

Identification.    Donn  Hort.  Cantab.,  ed.  3.  p.  69.  ;  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  366. ;  Andr.  Heaths,  2.  t.  22. ;  Ait 

Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  393. ;  Don's  MilL.S.  p.  796. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Synonymcs.    E.  multicaulis  Sal.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  6.  p.  369.;  E. 

Corsica  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.i   E.  ramulbsa  Viv. 
Engravings.    Andr.  Heaths,  2.  t.  22. ;  and  our  fig.  868. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  diffuse,  2ft.  to  3ft.  high. 
Leaves  4  in  a  whorl,  obtuse,  glabrous,  having  2  fur- 
rows beneath.  Flowers  terminal,  in  umbel-like 
groups.  Bracteas  approximate  to  the  calyx,  sessile. 
Calyx  spreading.  Corolla  purplish  red,  3  lines 
long,  with  an  ovate  pitcher-shaped  tube,  and  re- 
flexed  segments.  Anthers  crested.  Style  a  little 
prominent.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  796.)  A  native  of 
Corsica  and  Italy.  Introduced  in  1765,  and  fre- 
quent in  gardens,  forming  a  fastigiate  bush,  in  some 
instances,  as  at  Purser's  Cross,  as  high  as  12  ft. 

«-  8.  E.  CILIA^RIS  L.     The  ciliate-leaved  Heath. 

Identification     Lin.  Sp.,  ed.  1.  p.  354. ;  Lafl.  Res.,  p.  138. ;  Lin.  Diss.,  No.  39.,  with  a  figure 


868 


Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Leaves  3  in  a  whorl,  ovate,  glandularly  ciliate,  spreading, 
rather  remote.  Flowers  terminal,  subracemose,  directed  to  one  side.  Brac- 
teas sessile,  approximate  to  the  calyx.  Segments  of  calyx  spathulate, 
ciliate.  Corolla  smooth,  ovate,  more  ventricose  on  the  upper  side,  4  lines 
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long,  pale  red.  Style  prominent.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  799.)  A  native  of  Portugal,  and  of  England,  in 
Cornwall.  This  comparatively  rare  species,  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  is  always  found  in  boggy 
places,  and  never  on  dry  ground.  "  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  addition 
that  has  been  made  to  our  British  flora  for  many 
years.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  Men- 
ziesza  caerulea  Wall.t  Phyllodoce  laxifolia  Sal.y  and 
more  highly  coloured;  while  the  leaves  are  elegantly 
fringed  with  hairs,  and  each  hair  is  tipped  with  a 
gland."  (Brit.  Flor.,  p.  177.)  The  usual  height  is 
about  a  foot.  A  hybrid  between  this  species  and 
E.  T'etralix  is  noticed  in  p.  1079. 

*  9.  E.  SI'CULA  Schonberg.     The  Sicilian  Heath. 

Identification.     Schonberg  in  Linnzea,  2.  p.  614.  ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  799. 

Spec.  Char.,  8(C.  A  shrub,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.  Leaves  4  in  a  whorl,  linear,  nearly  cylindrical,  canes- 
cent.  Flowers  erect,  canescent,  on  long  pedicels,  in  terminal  umbel-like  groups.  Bracteas  ami 
segments  of  calyx  membranous,  coloured,  about  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Corolla  ovate,  oblong, 
downy,  red.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  799.)  A  native  of  Sicily.  Introduced  in  1819  :  but  we  have  not  seen 
the  plant. 
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GYPSOCA'LLIS  Sal.    THE  GYPSOCALLIS,  or  MOOR  HEATH.   Lin.  Syst. 
Octandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Salisbury's  MSS.  ;  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  153.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3 

p.  800. 

Synonyme.    .Ericas  sp.  of  other  authors. 
Derivation.    "  From  gupsos,  lime,  and  kalltstos,  most  beautiful  ;  the  plants  [kinds]  are  very  elegant, 

and  generally  inhabit  calcareous  districts."  (Don's  Mill.) 

Description,  $c.  The  species  are  mostly  undershrubs,  not  exceeding  1  ft. 
in  height  ;  but  G.  mediterranea  (  E.  mediterranea  L.)  grows  to  the  height  of 
10ft.  or  12  ft.,  or  upwards. 

n.  1.  G.  VAVGANS  Sal.     The  wandering  Gypsocallis,  or  Cornish  Moor  Heath. 

Identification.    Sal.  MSS.  ;  D.  Don  in  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  153.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  800. 

Synonymcs.  E.  vagans  Lin.  Mant.,  2.  p.  230.,  Lm.  Syst.,  370.,  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  3.  ;  E 
Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  6.  p.  344.  ;  E.  multiflura  Huds.  Fl.  Anglica,  16t>.,  Bull.  Ft.  Par., 
dyma  Stokes  in  Withering'  s  Bot.  Arrangement,  400.  ;  E.  purpurascens  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  488. 


Sal.  in 
E.  dl- 


Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.,  t.  3.  ;  Bull.  Fl.  Par.,  t.  203.  ;  and  our  fig.  870. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  glabrous.  Leaves  4  —  5  in  a  whorl,  conti- 
guous, glabrous.  Flowers  small,  upon  footstalks,  axillary,  mostly 
2  in  an  axil,  and  those  of  any  branch  seeming  as  if  disposed  in  a 
raceme,  from  the  flowers  being  stalked  and  produced  from  axils 
near  one  another.  Bracteas  remote  from  the  calyx.  Corolla  short, 
bell-shaped,  pale  purplish  red.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  800.)  A  native 
of  England,  in  Cornwall  ;  and  of  the  south  of  France  and  north 
of  Africa, 

Varieties. 

n.  G.  v.  2  pallida.—  Corolla  pale  red.  (Don's  Mill.) 

B_  G.  v.  3  rubescens  Bree,  Loud.  H.B.,  ed.  2.  p.  588.  —  Corolla  rubescent. 

This  must  be  near  the  preceding  one,  and  may  be  identical  with  it. 
a.  G.  v.  4  purpurdscens  Bree,  Loud.  H.  B.,  ed.  2.  p.  588.  —  Corolla  pur- 

plish. 

«-  G.  v.  5  alba.  —  Flowers  axillary.     Corolla  white.  (Don's  Mill.) 
*-G.v.6  tenella.—FloMvvrs   terminating    the   small  branches.     Corolla 

white.  (Don's  Mill.) 


870 
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«.  2.  G.  MULTIFLO'RA  D.  Don.     The  many-flowered  Gypsocallis,  or  Moor 

Heath.  ' 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil  Journ.,  July  1834 ;  Don's  Mill, 

3.  p.  801. 
Synonymc.    Erica  multifl&ra  Lin.  Sp.,  ed.  1.  p.  355.,  Diss.,  No.  58.,  with  a 

figure  of  the  flower,  Andr.   Heaths,  2.  t.  57.,  Ait.   Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  3<>7., 

l.odd.   Bot.   Cab.,  L  1572. ;  £'..;unipcrifblia,  &c.,   Garidel.  MX.,  p.  KJO.  t. 

;>J.  ;  E.  multifl&ra  longi-pedicellata  \Vcndl.  Eric.,  fasc.  5.  p.  7. ;  E.  pedun- 

cuKiris  1'rcsl. 
Engravings.    Lin.  Dis«.,  No.  58.,  a  fig.  of  the  flower;  Bot.  Cab.,  t  1572.  ; 

Garid  Aix,  p.  160.  t  32. ;  and  our  Jig.  871. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  4 — 5  in  a  whorl,  glabrous,  linear. 
Flowers  axillary,  disposed  in  a  racemose  corymb.  Brac- 
teas remote  from  the  calyx.  Corolla  1^  to  2  lines  long, 
pale  red,  bell-shaped,  with  a  reflexed  limb.  Pedicel 
twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Anthers  black,  their 
orifices  near  the  tip.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  801.)  A  native 
of  France,  Spain,  and  of  the  south  of  Europe  generally, 
and  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1731.  It  begins 
to  flower  in  May  or  June ;  and,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, continues  to  produce  flowers  in  profusion  till 
November  or  December.  Like  other  heaths,  to  flower 
freely,  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  open,  airy  situ- 
ation, in  which  it  will  attain  the  height  of  2  ft. 

H.  3.  G.  CA'RNEA  D.  Don.     The  flesh-colour^oz^rd  Gypsocallis,  or  Moor 

Heath. 

Identification.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Journ.,  July,  1834 ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  801. 

Sunonynics.     Erica  carnea  Lin.  Sp.,  cd.  2.  p.  504.,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  11.,  Jacq.   Fl.   Austr.,  1.  p.  9\. 

f.  31.,   Scop.  Fl.  Cam.,  ed.  2.  vol.1,  p.  275.,   Lodd.  Bot.    Cab.,  t.  1452. ;  E.  herbacea  Lin.  Din , 

No.  57.,  with  a  figure,   Lin.  Sp.,ed.2.  p.  501.,   Wcndl.  Eric.,  9.  p.  7.,  with  a  figure;  E.  sajatiJ  » 

Sal.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  6.  p.  343. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  11. ;  Jacq.  Fl.  AUstr.,  1.  f.  31. ;  Bot. 

Cab.,  t.  1452. ;  Lin.  Diss.,  No.  57.,  with  a  figure;  WendL  Eric., 

9.  p.  7.,  with  a  figure. ;  and  our  Jig.  872. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  and  branches  prostrate. 
Leaves  3 — 4  in  a  whorl,  linear,  glabrous, 
sharply  reduplicate.  Flowers  axillary,  droop- 
ing, disposed  in  racemes,  and  directed  to  one 
side,  pale  red.  Bracteas  remote  from  the 
calyx.  Corollas  conical,  2£  lines.  Anthers 
with  an  orifice  extending  from  the  middle  to 
the  tip.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  801.)  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
the  north  of  Wales. 

«  4.  G.  MEDITERRA\VEA  D.  Don.    The  Mediterranean  Gypsocallis,  or  Moor 

Heath. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  July,  1834 :  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  801. 
Si/nanymcs.    .Erica  mediterranea  Lin.Mant.,  p.  229.,   Diss.,  No.  59.,  with  a  figure  of  the  flower 
"  n\ -ndl.  Eric.,  1.  p.  11.,   Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  471.  ;  E.  lugubris  Sal.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  6.  p.  343. 
Engravings.     Lin.  Diss.,  No.  59.,  with  a  figure  of  the  flower ;  Bot  Mag.,  t.  471. 

Spec.  Char.,  #e.  A  shrub  4 — 6  ft.  high.  Leaves  4 — 5  in  a  whorl,  linear,  cu- 
neate,  glabrous.  Flowers  axillary,  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  raceme, 
directed  to  the  lower  side,  so  nodding.  Bracteas  above  the  middle  of  the 
pedicels.  Corolla  pitcher-shaped,  red.  Anthers  dark,  foraminose  from  the 
middle.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  801.)  Native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the 
region  of  the  Mediterranean;  and,  in  1830,  found  wild  at  Cunnemara,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Mackay.  It  grows  there  on  a  declivity  by 
a  stream,  in  boggy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  Urisberg  Mountain,  near  Round 
Stone,  on  its  western  side,  occupying  a  space  of  above  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  covering  between  2  and  3  acres  of  ground,  in  tufts  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
in  height.  (Mag.  Xut.  Hist.,  iv.  p.  1C7.,  and  ix.  p.  127.) 
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CALLITNA  Sal.     THE  CALLUNA.     Lin.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Salisbury  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  6.  p.  317.;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  828. 

Synonymcs.     J?rlca  sp.   Lin.  anil  others. 

Derivation.  The  name  of  Callilna  is  derived  from  kalluno,  which,  as  Sir  J.  E  Smith  observes,  "  is 
doubly  suitable;  whether,  with  Mr.  Salisbury  and  Dr.  Hull,  we  take  it  to  express  a  cleansing  pro- 
perty, brooms  being  made  of  ling ;  or  whether  we  adopt  the  more  common  sense  of  the  word, 
to  ornament  or  adorn,  which  is  very  applicable  to  the  flowers."  (Eng.  Flora,  2.  p.  224.) 

!U  1.  C.  vULGVms  Sal.     The  common  Ling,  or  Heather. 

Identification.    Salisb.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  6.  p.  317. ;  Smith  Eng.  Flora,  2.  p.  224.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3. 

p.  828. 
Synonymes.    Erica.  vulgSris  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  501.  ;  la  Bruydre,  Fr. ;  Heide,  Ger.  ;  Lyng,  Dan. ;  Liung, 

Suied. ;  Erica,  Hal.  ;  Brezo,  Span. ;  Urze,  Port.  ;  Weresk,  Russ. 
Engraving.     Eng.  Bot,  t.  1013. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  3-cornered  in  a  transverse  section  of  them,  arrow- 
shaped  at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  point,  revolute  in  the  lateral  margins,  im- 
bricate in  4  rows.  Flowers  disposed  in  long,  terminal,  spicate  racemes. 
(Don's  Mitt.,  iii.  p.  828.)  A  small,  spreading,  evergreen  shrub ;  native 
throughout  Europe,  plentiful  in  Britain. 

Varieties.  In  Don's  Miller,  the  following  forms  of  this  species  are  enu- 
merated :  — 

JU  C.  v.  \  purpiirca. — Flowers  purplish  red. 

JU  C.  v.  2  spuria.  —  Branches    tufted.      Racemes  short.      Flowers   pur- 
plish red. 
JU  C.  v.  3  decumbens. — Branches  decumbent.     Racemes  short.     Flowers 

purplish  red*. 
JU  C.  v.  4  tomentosa.— Leaves  and  branches  woolly.     Flowers  purplish 

red. 

«u  C.  v.  5  alba. — Flowers  white,  less  crowded.     Corolla  shorter. 
JU  C.  v.  Qfiore  pleno. — Flowers  double,  pale  purplish  red. 
JU  C.  v.  7  fdliis  variegdtis. — Leaves  variegated.     Flowers  purplish. 
JU  C.  v.  8  aurea. — Leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 
JU  C.  v.  9  coccinea. — Flowers  deep  red. 
JU  C.  v.  10  spicdta. — Racemes  long.     Flowers  red  or  white. 
JU  C.  v.  11  and  12. — Two  varieties  are  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
as  being  in  cultivation  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  they 
have  retained  their  differences  for  years.     They  have  both  pubes- 
cent branchlets ;  but  the  one  has  deep  red  flowers,  and  was  received 
from  Aberdeenshire;  and  the  other,  which  was  received  from  Arran, 
has  white  flowers,  that  appear  later  than  those  of  the  other  varieties. 
The  first  may  be  called  C.  v.  11  dtro-riibens,  and  the  second  C.  v.  12 
serotina. 

Description,  $c.  The  common  heath  varies  considerably  in  size,  according 
to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  grows.  In  open,  elevated,  exposed 
moors,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  surface  soil,  it  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.  in 
height ;  but  in  sandy  soils,  in  open  woods,  it  often  reaches  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.,  growing  erect.  On  the  sides  of  mountains,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it 
sometimes  forms  a  bed  or  close  matting  of  recumbent  or  trailing  steins,  which 
are  3ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length ;  the  bed  extending  for  many  miles  together.  The 
stems  are  bushy,  and  are  repeatedly  and  irregularly  branched.  The  plant  is 
of  slow  growth,  seldom  making  shoots  longer  than  Sin.  or  4  in.  in  one  season, 
even  when  young ;  and,  when  of  5  or  6  years'  growth,  not  more  than  half  that 
length  :  but  it  is  of  great  duration. 

Geography.     The  common  heath  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe, 
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more  especially  in  the  northern  countries.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  Kamtschatka,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  In  Britain,  it 
flourishes  best  in  the  upland  and  moorland  zones;  but  it  descends  to  the  sea 
level  in  the  south  of  England.  In  the  north,  and  on  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
it  grows  at  the  height  of  3000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  deciduous 
copse-woods,  it  commonly  gives  place  to  Taccinium  Myrtillus;  but  in  open 
pine  groves  it  maintains  its  ground.  It  covers  extensive  tracts  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  it  is  common  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Russian  empire, 
and  probably,  also,  in  Siberian  Russia. 

History.  As  some  species  of  heath  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  Calluna,  though  it  is 
not  included  specifically  in  the  plants  of  Theophrastus.  It  is  mentioned  by  all 
the  modern  European  writers  on  plants,  and  more  especially  by  those  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  its  numerous  names  in  northern  languages  imply. 
It  is  described  by  Gerard,  who  says  that  it  is  "  the  heath  that  the  ancients 
took  to  be  the  right  and  true  heath ;  "  but  he  does  not  state  his  grounds  for 
this  assertion. 

Properties  and  Uses.  There  are  few  plants,  that  are  abundant  in  a  state  of 
nature,  which  man  has  not  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes.  The 
most  important  use  of  the  heath,  throughout  Europe,  is  as  an  herbage  plant.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  in  all  heathy  countries 
with  an  imperfect  agriculture,  cattle  and  sheep  browse  on  the  young  shoots  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  when  they  can  procure  no  other  food.  It  is  true,  these 
shoots  are  powerfully  astringent,  and  not  very  nutritive;  and  they  even  affect 
the  milk  of  cows  not  accustomed  to  eat  them,  and  turn  it  red ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, they  are  valuable  for  keeping  the  animals  alive  till  the  season  of  pasture 
grass  returns.  According  to  some  French  agricultural  writers,  the  mutton  of 
sheep  fed  upon  heath,  or  upon  pastures  in  which  the  heath  abounds,  is  of  a 
richer  flavour,  and  more  nourishing,  than  that  which  is  fed  on  grass  only ;  and 
the  wool  of  such  sheep  is  said  to  be  produced  in  larger  quantities.  Heath  is 
used,  both  in  Scotland  and  Sweden,  for  thatching  houses,  for  heating  ovens, 
for  making  besoms,  scrubbing-brushes,  and  baskets ;  for  weaving  into  fences, 
for  covering  underground  drains,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  rural  purposes. 
In  the  Western  Highlands,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  it  is  twisted  into  ropes  ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  cabins  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  bleak  coast  are  formed 
with  alternate  layers  of  heath,  and  a  sort  of  cement  made  of  black  earth  and 
straw.  The  Highlanders  there  not  only  employ  it  in  the  walls  of  their  houses, 
and  for  covering  them  instead  of  thatch,  but  they  make  their  beds  of  it ; 
and  this  was  the  case,  in  1804,  and  may  still  be  so,  in  the  summer  dwellings, 
called  sheelings,  on  the  Grampian  Mountains,  at  no  great  distance  from  Perth. 
The  walls  of  these  summer  lodgings  are  built  of  turf;  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartment,  about  3ft.  from  the  wall,  and  parallel  to  it,  a  fence  made  of  stakes, 
and  twined  with  long  heath,  partitions  off  a  space  for  sleeping  in  ;  and  no  other 
bedding  is  put  into  this  space  than  a  thick  layer  of  heath.  In  most  of  the  Western 
Isles,  the  inhabitants,  in  Pennant's  time,  dyed  their  yarn  yellow  by  boiling  it  in 
water  with  the  green  tops  and  flowers  of  this  plant :  and  woollen  cloth  boiled 
in  alum  water,  and  afterwards  in  a  strong  decoction  of  the  tops,  comes  out  of 
a  fine  orange  colour.  In  some  of  these  islands,  leather  is  tanned  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  heath.  Formerly  the  young  tops  are  said  to  have  been  used 
alone,  to  brew  a  kind  of  ale;  and  Boethius  relates  that  this  liquor  was  much 
used  by  the  Picts.  In  some  of  the  Western  Isles,  it  is  said,  they  still  brew  ale 
with  one  part  malt,  and  two  parts  of  the  young  tops  of  heath,  sometimes  add- 
ing hops.  The  flowers  of  heath  of  every  kind  abound  in  honey ;  and  those  of 
this  and  the  other  indigenous  species  are  much  frequented  by  bees.  In 
various  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  bee-hives  are  carried,  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  from  the  cultivated  to  the  heathy  districts,  for  the 
sake  of  the  flowers;  where  they  remain  two  or  three  months,  and  are  brought 
back  in  the  autumn.  The  wood  makes  excellent  charcoal;  and  the  ashes  are 
rich  in  potass,  which  accounts  for  the  diuretic  properties  of  the  plants.  The 
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honey  produced  from  the  flowers  of  heath,  and,  indeed,  from  the  Taccinium, 
the  Azalea,  and  the  whole  of  the  -Ericaceae,  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  has 
a  particular  flavour,  which,  to  some  persons,  is  disagreeable,  but  to  others  is 
preferable  to  that  of  the  low  country  honey.  Medicinally,  the  shoots  of  the 
heath  are  considered  diuretic  and  astringent ;  and,  in  Pliny's  time,  a  decoction 
of  the  leaves  of  some  species  was  considered  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  ser- 
pents :  but  the  Calluna,  at  present,  is  not  included  in  any  materia  medica. 
The  branches  of  the  heath  afford  shelter  to  many  birds,  and  the  seeds  con- 
stitute a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  grouse,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
moors.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  seed-vessel,  with  which,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  informs  us,  Gaertner  was  so 
much  struck  (see  Gen.  Char.,  p.  1076.  and  p.  1077.),  is  calculated  to  retain  the 
seed  in  it  a  whole  year.  The  foliage  of  the  heath,  in  England,  affords  nourish- 
ment to  the  larva  of  the  Phalaexna  quercus,  or  the  great  egger  moth.  In 
England,  it  is  also  very  liable  to  be  encumbered  by  the  smaller  dodder  (Cuscuta 
.Epithymum) ;  but  neither  of  these  enemies  to  the  plant  is  common  in 
Scotland.  The  principal  use  of  the  Calluna,  in  British  gardens,  is  as  an 
ornamental  plant;  and,  in  sandy  or  mossy  soils,  as  an  edging  instead  of 
box.  In  several  gardens  about  Edinburgh,  it  is  employed  in  this  way ;  and 
is  found  not  only  to  endure  clipping  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  box ;  but  by 
forming  a  more  compact  edging,  it  is  less  apt  to  harbour  snails  and  slugs.  The 
most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  heath,  where  it  abounds  on  soil  not  worth 
subjecting  to  the  plough,  is  to  plant  it  with  evergreen  trees,  such  as  the 
Scotch  pine ;  which,  when  they  have  grown  to  a  sufficient  height  to  cover  the 
surface,  will  effectually  destroy  it  by  their  shade,  and  thus  convert  the  plants 
into  nourishment  for  the  trees.  When  heathy  ground  has  been  subjected  to 
the  plough,  it  should  never  be  kept  in  pasture  for  many  years  together,  unless 
it  is  richly  manured ;  for,  as  the  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  many  years, 
plants  never  fail,  at  the  end  of  a  few  seasons,  to  make  their  appearance  among 
the  grass.  In  the  improvement  of  heath  soils,  lime  is  always  a  principal  in- 
gredient;  it  being  found  necessary  to  neutralise  the  tannin  and  acid  principles 
which  exist  in  the  mould  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  heath. 

Poetical  Allusions^  $c.  This  well-known  plant,  which  covers  so  many  acres 
of  land,  particularly  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  its  evergreen 
leaves  and  beautiful  flowers,  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  many  British 
poets,  from  Burns,  whose 

"  Moorcock  springs, 
On  whirring  wings, 
Amid  the  blooming  heather," 

to  Mary  Howitt,  who  gives  a  fine  picture  of 

"  those  wastes  of  heath, 

Stretching  for  miles  to  lure  the  bee ; 
Where  the  wild  bird,  on  pinions  strong, 
Wheels  round  and  pours  his  piping  song, 

An0  timid  creatures  wander  free." 

The  heath  is  considered  the  emblem  of  solitude ;  but,  from  its  frequent  use  as 
beds  in  the  Highlands,  its  sweet  and  refreshing  smell  rather  recalls  ideas  of 
social  enjoyments  and  wild  though  hearty  hospitality. 

App.  I.  List  of  hardy  Species  and  Varieties  of  Ericaceae  belonging 
to  the  Group  Rricetf  normales,  of  which  Plants  are  cultivated 
for  Sale  in  the  Tooting  Nursery;  with  some  additional  Names 
from  the  "  Hortus  Wobumensis"  marked  *. 

The  Trice  of  the  greater  number  of  sorts  in  this  List  is  Is.  each,  but  a  few  of  them  are  1*.  6d.  each. 

Calluna  vulgaris  (Erica.  L.)  Eng.  BoL,  1013.     Height  1  ft.  to  2ft.,  Fl.  red, 
June  to  August. 
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1  alba  Roll.     Fl.  white.  8  tiecumbcns  /?<>//.     Fl.  red. 
•2  decumbens  Ltxld.     Fl.  white.        9  flore  pit-no  Ho//.     Fl.pink. 

3  pubcscens  Lodd.     Fl.  white.  JO  *  prostrata  II.  Wob.     Fl.  white. 

4  aurea  Roll.     Fl.  pink.  1 1   spicata  Roll.     Fl.  red. 

5  carnca  H.  Wob.     Fl.  flesh-co-  12  spiiria  Roll*     Fl.  red. 
loured.  13  tomentosa  Roll.     Fl.  red. 

6  cocdnea  Roll.     Fl.  scarlet.  14  variegata  Roll.     Fl.  red. 

7  compacta  Lodd.     Fl.  red  15  unibellata  Roll.     Fl.  red. 
Krica.  Actafa  Roll.     Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  May  and  June. 

arborea  L.,  FL  Grccc.,  t.  45.,  Ht.  9ft.,  Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  June.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5ft.  high  as  a  standard,  and  Hi  ft 
high  against  a  wall. 

2  stylosa  Andr.     Ht.  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  June. 

3  squarrosa  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1139.    Ht.  5  ft.  or  6ft.,  Fl.  white,  February  to 
June. 

arctata  (codonodes  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1698.),  our  fg.  866.  in  p.  1081.  lit. 
12  ft.,  Fl.  pale  rose,  Feb.  to  June. 

australis  Andr.  Heath.,  \.  3.  Ht.  10ft.  or  12ft.,  Fl.  red,  April  to  Au- 
gust. In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  10  ft.  high  as  a 
standard. 

2  superba  Roll.     Ht.  10  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red. 

ciliaris  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  484.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  to  September. 

cinerea  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1015.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  June  to  September. 

1  alba  Roll.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,       5  carnesccns  Lodd. 
June  to  Sep.  6  coccfnea  Lodd. 

2  atropurpurea  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,       7  monstrosa  Roll. 

1. 1490.  Ht.  1ft.,  Fl.dark  pur-       8  pallida  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1505, 
pie,  June  to  Sep.  9  prolifera  Lodd. 

.'3  atrosangufnea  Roll.     Ht.  1ft.,  10  rubra  Roll. 

Fl.  dark  red,  June  to  Sep.  1 1   stricta  Lodd. 

4  carnea  Roll. 

ramulosa  Viv.  (stricta  Don).     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  June  to  July. 

2  rubra  Hook.  Brit.     Ht.  1  ft.,  FK  red,  June  to  July. 

scoparia  W.,Lin.  Eric.,T$o.  14.  f.  fl.     Ht.  4,  ft.  or  5  ft.,  Fl.  green,    April 

to  May. 

2  *  minima  //.  Wob. 

strlcta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  2.     Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  pink,  Aug.  to  Nov. 
Tetralix  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1014. 

1  alba  Roll.     Fl.  white.  4  *  rubra  H.  Wob.     Fl.  red. 

2  carnea  Roll.     Fl.  flesh-eld.          5  Mackamwa   Bab.,  Fl.   Hib.,  p.  191. 

3  pallida  Lodd.     Fl.  pale.  Fl.  white. 

viridi-purpurea  Roll.,  Lin.  Eric.,  No.  9.  ic.     Ht.  3  ft.,  Fl.  green,  May  to 

August. 
Gypsocallis  (.Erica  carnea  Lin.)  carnea  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  11.;  and  our  fg.  1083. 

in  p.  872.     Ht.  £  ft.,  Fl.  pale  pink,  January  to  August. 
2  praevcox  M'Nab  ("?  herbacea  Hort.,Haync,  t.  47.,  and  Bot.  Mag.,t.  47 1 .) 

Fl.  pink. 

mediterranea  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  471.     Ht.  4ft.,  Fl.  pink,  March  to  May. 
2  hibernica  Roll.,  Hook,  in  Supp.  to  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  274.,    and  Fl.  Hib., 

p.  181. 
multiflora   Andr.  Heath,  v.  2.       Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  flesh-coloured,  June   to 

November. 

2  alba  HorL  Brit.     Fl.  white. 

umbellata  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1217.     Ht.  3ft.,  Fl.  purple,  May  to  June, 
vagans  Eng.  Bot.,  v.  t.  3.     Ht.  1  ft.Fl.,  red,  July  to  August. 

1  alba  Roll.     Fl.  white.  5  rubescens  JBree,  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  2. 

2  pallida  Roll.    Fl.  pale.  Fl.  blush-coloured. 

3  *  rubra  H.  Wob.    Fl.  red.  6  purpurascens  Roll.     Fl.  pale  pur- 

4  tenella  Roll.     Fl.  white.  pie. 

4c 
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App.  II.  Arrangement  of  the  hardy  Heaths  included  in  the  pre- 
ceding List ;  showing  which  of  them  are  in  Flower,  in  the  open 
Garden^  every  Month  in  the  Year;  and  the  Colour  of  the  Flower ', 
and  Height  of  each. 

January, 
Gypsocallis  carnea.     ±  ft.,  pink. 

herbacea.     Pink. 
February. 

Erica  arborea.     9  ft.,  white. 
Gypsocallis  carnea.     ^  ft.,  pink. 

herbacea.     Pink. 

March. 
.Erica  arborea.  9  ft.,  white. 

australis.  10  ft.,  red. 
Gypsocallis  carnea.  ^  ft.,  pink. 

herbacea.     Pink. 
*  mediterranea.  4ft.,  pink. 


July. 

Erica  australis.    10ft.,  red. 
ciliaris.   1  ft.,  pink, 
cinerea  alba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.   1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsocallis  nmltiflora  alba.  2  ft.,  white. 

rubra.     Red. 

Dabo2vczVz   poliifolia.  2  ft.,  purple. 
*  alba.     White. 


hibeVnica.     Pink. 

April. 
Erica  arborea.  9  ft.,  white. 

australis.   10ft.,  red. 
Gypsocallis  carnea.  1  ft.,,  pink. 

herbacea.     Pink. 
E"rica  mediterranea.  4  ft.,  pink, 
scoparia.  4  ft.,  green. 

May. 
.Erica  arbdrea.    9  ft.,  white. 

australis.  10ft.,  red. 

mediterranea.   4  ft.,  pink. 

scoparia.  4  ft.,  green. 
Gypsocallis  umbellata.  3  ft.,   purple. 
Erica  viridi-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 

June. 

Erica*  Act^a.   2  ft. 
arborea.  9ft.,  white, 
australis.    10ft.,  red. 

*  cinerea  alba.  1  ft.,  white. 

atropurpurea.  1  ft.,  red. 

carnea.    1  ft.,  flesh. 

rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 

coccinea.   1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsocallis  multiflora  alba.  2ft.,  white. 

rubra.     Red. 
DabcevceVz  ^oliifolia.  2  ft.,  purple. 

*  nana.  £  ft.,  purple, 
alba.     White. 

.Erica  scoparia.  4  ft.,  green. 
Tetralix  alba.   1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 

Gypsocallis  umbellata.  3  ft.,  purple. 
Erica  viridi-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Calluna  vulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 

alba.     White. 

decumbens.     Red. 

flore  pleno.     Purple. 

spuria.     Red. 

variegata.     Red. 


nana.  |ft.,  purple. 
.Erica  CTetralix  alba.   1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.   1  ft.,  red. 

Gypsocallis  umbellata.  3ft.,  purple, 
vagans  alba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.     Red. 

.Erica  viridi-purpurea.  3ft.,  green. 
Calluna  vulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 
alba.    White, 
decumbens.     Red. 
flore  pleno.     Purple, 
spuria.     Red. 
variegata.    Red. 

August. 
Erica  ciliaris.   1  ft.,  pink. 

cinerea  alba.   1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.   1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsocallis     multiflora    alba.    2  ft., 

white. 

rubra.  2  ft.,  red. 
Dabce'cza^oliifolia.  2ft.,  purple. 
*  alba.    White, 
nana.  ^ft.,  purple. 
Erica  stricta.  2  ft.,  pink. 

Tetralix  alba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.    1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsocallis  vagans  alba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.     Red. 

Erica  viridi-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Calluna  vulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 
alba.     White 
decumbens.    Red. 
flore  pleno.     Purple, 
spuria.    Red. 
variegata.  Red. 
ciliaris.   1  ft.,  pink. 

September. 
Erica  cinerea  alba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.   1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsocallis      multiflora     alba.    2ft., 

white, 
rubra.  Red. 

Dabcevdfl;joliifolia.  2ft.,  purple, 
nana.  £  ft.,  purple. 
Erica  stricta.  2ft.,  pink. 
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October.  Gypsocallis     multflora     rubra.   4  ft., 
Gypsocallis  multiflora  alba.  2  ft.,  white.  Red. 

rubra.     Red.  -Erica  stricta.   2  ft.,  pink. 
.Erica  stricta.  2  ft.,  pink. 

December. 

November.  Gypsocallis  carnea.     £  ft.  pink. 
Gypsocallis  multiflora  alba.  2  ft.,  white  herbacea.     Pink. 


873 


A  pp.  III.  List  of  Cape  Heaths  which  will  stand  in  the  open  Air^ 
in  Autumn,  or  the  Middle  of  Winter •,  without  Protection,  with 
Fahrenheit's  Thermometer  7  or  8  Degrees  below  Freezing,  with- 
out suffering  in  any  way  from  such  a  Degree  of  Cold. 

Taken  from  Mr.  M'Nab's  Treatise  on  Cape  Heaths,  published  in  1832.    The  Prices  appended  bv 
Messrs.  Rollisson  in  1836. 

Callista  acuminata  (.Erica  L.)  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  216. ;  and  our  fig. 

873.     Ht.  Hft.,  Fl.  red,  July  to  Oct.     Price  1*.  Qd. 

2  pallida  Hort.  Brit.      Ht.  1  ft.,    Fl.  pale  red,  June  to 

July. 

comosa  Hort.  Kew.  Icon.,  1. 18.  Ht.  £  ft.,  Fl.  red,  Ap. 
to  Aug.  Price  2s.  6d. 

2  inlbaAndr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.     Ht.  £ft.,  Fl.  red,  June  to 
August. 

3  rubra  Wcndl.   Eric.,  xii.  p.  7.  ic.     Ht.  £  ft.,  Fl.  red, 
June  to  August. 

ferruginea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  red,  May 
to  July.  Pr.  7*.  6d. 

Ayacinthoides  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pink, 
June  to  Aug.  Pr.  2s.  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 

tenuiflora  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  l$ft.,  Fl.  light  yel- 
low. Ap.  to  June.  Pr.  2s.  6d. 

2  alba  Hort.  Brit.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Ap.  to  June. 

3  *  lutea.     Fl.  yellow. 

tetragona  (pugionifolia  Sal.)  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  l^ft.,  Fl.  light 
yellow,  July  to  Sep.  Pr.  2s.  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 

ventricosa  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  350.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  flesh-eld.,  April  to  Sep- 
tember. Pr.  2*.  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1 836,  2  ft. 
high. 

2  coccinea.     Fl.  scarlet.  7  erecta.      Fl.  flesh.     In   the   Edin- 

3  stellifera.     Fl.  flesh.  burgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,6  ft. 

4  carnea.     Fl.  flesh.  Sin.  high. 

5  alba.     Fl.  white.  8  nana.     Fl.  flesh. 

6  superba.     Fl.  scarlet.  9  hirsuta.     Fl.  flesh. 

Ceramia  (.Erica  L.)  serpyllifolia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  744. ;  and  our  fig.  874. 

Ht.  1|  ft.,  Fl.  white,  June  to  July.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 

Dasyanthes  (Erica  L.)  Sparmanm  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  (dfsperavi.  //.,  hys- 
triciflora  L.  T.)      Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  dark  orange,   March    to    Sept.     Pr. 
2s.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden/in  1836,  5ft.  high. 
Desmia  (J£rica  L.)  conferta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2. ;  and  our/g.  875.  Ht.  1$  ft., 

Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  Oct.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 

JErica  aggregata  Wcndl.  Eric.,  f.  13.  No.  5. ;  and  our  fig.  876.  Ht.  |ft.,  Fl. 
purple,  July.  Pr.  Is.  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 
3  ft.  high. 

2  alba  Hort.  Brit.     Fl.  white. 

campamilatu  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  April  to  August. 
Pr.  2.?.  6rf.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 
4  c   2 
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.Erica  cerinthoides  Sot.  Mag.,  t.  220.  Ht.  4  ft.,  Fl.  dark 
scarlet,  May  to  Nov.  Pr.  5s.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 

1  glabriuscula  Swt.     Fl.  scarlet.         4  minor  H.  Wob.     Fl.  red.' 

2  hispida  Swt.     Fl.  scarlet.  5  *  nana  //.  Wob.     Fl.  red. 

3  major  H.  Wob.     Fl.  red.  6  superba  It  oil.     Fl.  pale  red. 
congesta  Wendl.  Eric.,  f.  17.  No.  5.     Ht.  1ft.,  Fi.  white,  June  to  July. 

Pr.  3s.  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high, 
corifolia  (articularis  B.  M.,  calycina  A.  H.)  Don's  Mill.,  No.  76. ;  Lam- 

protis  corifolia  Don's  Mill.,  No.  2.,  has  been  called  Erica  corifolia  Bot. 

Mag.,  t.  422.  Ht.  1£  ft.,  Fl.  pale  pink,  Aug.  to  Dec.  Pr.  2.9. 6rf. 
cupressina  Roll.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red,  April  to  June.  Pr.  2s.  6d. 
globosa  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  4.  Ht.  U  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  to  September. 

Pr.  2s.  6d. 

glomerata  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  4.  Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  Feb.  to  April.    Pr.  5*. 
gracilis  Wendl.  Eric.,  8.  p.  9.  ic.     Ht.  £ft.,  FL  white,  February  to  June. 

Pr.  1*.  6d. 

hispidula.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red,  June  to  Aug.     Pr.  3*.  6d. 
leucanthera.     Ht.  fft.,  Fl.  white,    June  to    May.     Pr.  2s.  6d.     In  the 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  in  1836,  4ft.  high, 
lucida  Andr.  Heath,  v.  t.  2.    Fl.  pink,  April  to  June.    ?  Lamprotis  lucida 

Don's  Mill.,  No.  13. 
margaritacea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.     Ht.  lift.,  Fl.  white,  May  to  Sept. 

Pr.  1*.  6rf. 
montana.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple,    Oct.     Pr.  2s.  6d.     In  the  Edinburgh 

Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  1  ft.  high. 

p^ndula  Lodd.Bot.  Cab.,t.  902.     Ht.  l|ft.,  Fl.  purple,  June  to  Aug. 
perlata.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  March  to  Aug.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 
pubescens.     Ht.  l£ft,  Fl.  purple,  February  to  Dec.     In  the  Edinburgh 

Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4  ft.  high. 

1  major  H.  Brit.     Fl.  purple.  3  pubescentior  H.  Brit.     Fl.  red 

2  minor  Roll.     Fl.  red.     Pr.  2s.  6d.      4  verna  H.  Wob.     Purple, 
ramentacea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.    Ht.  lift.,   Fl.  dark  red,  June  to  Dec. 

Pr.  Is.  6d. 
setacea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.t.  1.  Ht.  If  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Feb. 

to  Ap.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 
ten&la  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.    Ht.  2  in.,  Fl.  red,  May  to 

Aug.     Pr.  I*.  6d. 
Eurylepis  (J£rica  L.)  triflora  Wendl.  Eric.,  xii.  p.  13.      Ht. 

1£  ft.,  Fl.  white,  March  to  June.    Pr.  1*.  6d.     In  the 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3ft.  high. 
Gypsocallis  (.Erica)  intertexta  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1034. ;  and 

our/g.  87?.     Ht.  l£ft.,  Fl.  yellow,    June   to  July. 

Pr.  2s.  6d. 
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Gypsocallis  lofigipcdnncu&ta  Sot.  Cab.,  t.  103.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  and 
Aug.  Pr.  2*.  6d. 

Gyp.  nfgrita  Don'*  Mill.,  No.  46.,  Andr.  Heath., 
v.  t.  1.     Ht.  |  ft.,  Fl.  white,  March  to 
June.   Pr.  2*.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  in  1836,  3ft.  high. 
Pachysa  physodes  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  443. ;  and  our 
Jig*.S78,  879.  Ht.  If  ft.,  Fl.  white,  March 
to  July.    Pr.  3*.  6d.     In  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3ft.  high. 
Syringodea  cruenta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.    Ht. 
2  ft.,Fl.  dark  red,  May  to  Sep.  Pr.  2*.  6d. 
2  superba  Roll. 
curviflora  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.    Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  July  and  October. 

1  aurantia.     Fl.  orange.  2  rubra.     Fl.  red. 

diaphana  Don's  Mill.,  No.  2.  Andr.  Heath.,\.  t.  4.     Ht.  1£  ft.,  Fl.  pink, 

June  to  July.     Pr.  2s.  Gd. 
Ewerdna  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.    Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  and  October. 

Pr.  2s.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  8ft.  6  in.  high. 

2  glabra.     Fl.  pink.  4  longiflora.     Fl.  red. 

3  speciosa.     Fl.  red.  5  pilosa.     Fl.  red. 

exudans  Lodd.  Sot.  Cab.,  t.  287.     Ht.  l£ft.,  Fl.  red,  October  to  Nov. 

Pr.  3*.  6d.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4  ft.  high, 
grandiflora  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  189.  Ht.  3  ft.,Fl.  yellow,  May  to  Sep.  Pr.  3*.  Qd. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  6ft.  high. 

1  humilis.     Fl.  yellow.  2  superba.     Fl.  yellow, 
ignescens  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.      Ht.  1£  ft.,  Fl.  red,  March  to  June.   Pr. 

1*.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3ft.  high. 
?  longiflora  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  983.     Ht.  2  ft.,  FJ.  red,  Ap.  to  Aug.    Pr.  2s.  6d. 
mammosa  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.      Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  purple,  July  to  October. 

Pr.  l,y.  2d.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 

2  minor.     Fl.  purple.  4  rosea.     Fl.  rose. 

3  pallida.     Fl.  pale  red. 

?  tumida^o^.  Reg.,  t.  65.,  Don's  Mill.,  No.  98.  Ht.  J  Aft.,  Fl.  scarlet,  May 
to  Sep.  Pr.  5s.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 

verticillata  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.  Ht.  3ft.,  Fl.  scarlet,  July  to  Oct. 
Pr.  Is.  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  6ft.  lOin.high. 

2  im\jor.     Fl.  scarlet. 

viridescens  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  233.  Ht.  1  ft ,  Fl.  greenish,  January  to  June. 
Pr.  Is.Gd. 


App.  IV.  List  of  Cape  Heaths  which  are  tenderer  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  List,  and  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  Degree  of  Cold  there  stated,  will  be  injured  by  it,  but  will 
not  suffer,  although  fully  exposed  to  a  Temperature  4  or  5 
Degrees  below  Freezing. 

Taken  from  Mr.  M'  Nab's  Treatise  on  Cape  Heaths,   published  in  1832.    The  Prices  appended  by 
Messrs.  Rollisson  in  1836. 
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cricoides  (synon.  .Erica  Blaevn'a)  Wendl.  Co//., 
i.  t.  25.,  Bot.  Cab.,  85.,  and  our  Jig.  880.     Ht. 
2  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Aug.  to  Oct.     Pr.  2*.  6rf. 
Ciillista  (#rica  L.)    comosa    Wendl.  Eric.,   12.  7.  ic. 
lit.  £ft.  Fl.  red,  April  to  Aug.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 

1  alba.     Fl.  white. 

2  r  libra.     Fl.  red. 

Coventryaiifl  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  423.    lit.  1  ft., 
Fl.  red,  June  to  July.     Pr.  3*.  6d. 
4c  .'i 
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Callista  rfaphneflora.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  pink,  June  to  Aug.     Pr.  I*.  Gd. 

mundula  Lodd.  Sot.  Cab.,  t.  1 14-.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  February  to 

October.    Pr.  3s.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft. 

high. 

2  major  Lodd.     Fl.  purple, 
pellucida  Andr.  Heath.,  2.     Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  white,  June  to  November.    Pr. 

2*.  Gd. 

2  rubra  H.  Wob.     Fl.  red.  3&&      881 

pra'gnans  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  945.     Ht.   2ft.,  Fl.  red, 

May  to  July.     Pr.  1*.  6d. 
2  coccinea  H.  Wob. 
Ceramia  (Erica  L.)  urceolaris  Icon.  Hort.  Kciu.,  16., 

and  our  Jig.  881.     Ht.  1£  ft.,  Fl.  white,  May  to 

July.     Pr.  Is.Gd. 
V  articularis  Don's    Mill.,  No.  25.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl. 

red,  May  to  June.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 
E'ctasis  Sebana,  Erica  Sebawa  aurantia  Andr.  Heath. 

v.  t.l.     Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  orange,  March  to   June. 

Pr.  2s.  6d. 

2  fusca.    Fl.  brown.       3  lutea.     Fl.yellow.         4  minor.     Fl.  orange. 
-Erica  assurgens.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white.,  May  to  June.     Pr.  1*.  6d. 

barbata  Andr.  Heath.,  2.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,  May  to  Aug.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 

2  major.     Fl.  red.  3  minor.     Fl.  red. 

Bonplandzana  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  345.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  yellow,  March  to  Sept. 

Pr.  2s.  6d.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in   1836,  8  ft.  Sin. 

high. 

?dkfra  Jfcrf,  Cab.,t.  19.  Ht.  lift.,  Flowers  white,  Feb.  to  Oct.   Pr.  1*.  6d. 
2  spicata.     Fl.  white, 
cerinthoides    Sot.  Mag.,  t.  220.      Ht.  4  ft.,  Fl.  dark  scarlet,    May   to 

Nov.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5ft.  high. 

1  major  H.  Wob.     Fl.red.  3  nana  H.  Wob.     Fl.  red. 

2  minor  H.  Wob.     Fl.  red. 

decora  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.    Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Jan.  to  Nov.     Pr.  5s. 
depressa   Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.     Ht.  f  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  June  to  August. 

Pr.  5*.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  1  ft.  6  in.  high, 
mollissima.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,  May  to  June.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 
Persoluta  Sot.  Mag.,  342.    Ht.  l.ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Feb.  to  May.   Pr.  Is.  Gd. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 
2  alba.     Fl.  white.  3  rubra.     Fl.  red. 

propendens  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.    Ht.  IA  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  July  to  August. 

Pr.  2s.  Gd. 
pubescens.     Ht.  lift.,  Fl.  purple,  Feb.  to  Dec.     Pr.  1*.  Gd. 

1  major  H.  Wob.     Fl.  pale  red..        3  verna  H.  Wob.     Fl.  pale  red. 

2  minor  H.Wob.     Fl.  pale  red. 

quadriflora.  Ht.  1  ft.,  March  to  Aug.,  Pr.  2s.  Gd.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3ft.  high. 

reflexa.  Ht.  lift.,  Fl.  white,  May  to  June.  Pr.  2s. Gd.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh JBotanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 

2  rubra.  Fl.red.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5ft. 
high. 

rubens  (peduncularis  Sal.)  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  April  to  October.  Pr. 
1*.  Gd.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3ft.  high, 

viscaria  Icon.  Hort.  Kew.t  1.  Ht.  2|ft.,  Fl.  red,  March  to  July. 
Pr.  1*.  Gd. 

cylindrica  Bot.  Cab.,  1734.  Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  white,  May  to  June.  Pr. 
Is.  Gd.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high 

divaricata  Lodd.  Fl.  white,  Ap.  to  May,  Pr.  2s.  Gd.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  1  ft.  high. 

gelida  Sot.  Cab.  699.     Ht.  3ft.,  Fl.  green,  Ap  to  June.    Pr.  1*.  Gd. 
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.Erica  incarnata  Andr.  Heath.,  1.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red,  Feb.  to  June.    Pr. 

IA-.  Qd.       In  the  Edinburgh   Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high, 
trivialis  M'Nab. 
Eurylepis  (.Erica  L.)  albens  Bot  Mag.,  t.  440.,  and  our/g.  882.    Ht.  l£ft., 

Fl.  white,  March  to  Aug.     Pr.  2s.  Qd.     In    the  Edinburgh  Botanic 

Ciarden,  in  1836,  3ft.  high. 
7/alicdcaba  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  May  to  Aug.    In 

the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.'high. 
Eurystegia  (.Erica  L.)  triceps  Sot.  Cab.,  62.,  and  our  Jig.  883.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl. 

white,  May  to  June.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 


882 


Gypsocallis  (.Erica  Z.)  nudifldra  Smith  Icon.  3.  7.     Ht.  2  ft.  Fl.  dark  yellow, 
July  to  Aug.  Pr.  Is.  Qd.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 

3  ft.  high. 

Lophandra  ( .Erica  Z.)  cubica  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.,  and  our^g.  884.    Ht.  1  ft., 

Fl.  purple,  Ap.  to  July.     Pr.  Is.  Qd. 

2  minor.     Fl.  red.  3  major  Hort.  Brit.     Fl.  purple. 

Lamprotis  (.Erica  L.)  calycina  Andr.  Heath.,  3.,   and 

our  Jig.  885.  Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  purple,  May  to  July. 

Pr.  3*.  6rf. 

2  major  H.  Wob.     Fl.  pale  red. 
Pachysa  (.Erica  L.)  baccans  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  358      Ht. 

l|ft.,   Fl.  purple,   Ap.  to  June.     Pr.   1.9.  Qd. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic   Garden,  in  1836, 

4  ft.  high. 

Syringodea  (.Erica  Z.)  abietina.    Sep.  to  March.    Pr. 

1*.  Qd. 
Pclavaeflora  Don's  Mill.,  No.  91.,  Andr.  Heath., 

v.  t.  2.  Ht.  i  ft.,  Fl.  green,  Aug.  to  October. 

Pr.  2s.  Qd. 
coldrans  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  601.,  Bot.  Cab.,  224.     Ht.   2  ft.,  Fl.  white,    Ap. 

to  June.    Pr.  1*.  Qd.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,4ft. 

high, 
concinna  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.     Ht.  2£  ft.,  Fl.  flesh.,    Sep.  to  Oct. 

Is.  Qd.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4  ft.  high, 
discolor  Andr  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.      Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  red,  March  to  Nov. 

2s.  Qd. 
elata  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.     Ht.  3ft.,    Fl.  orange,  July  to   Sep. 

2s.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  6  ft.  high. 
Ewerawa  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.  Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  to  Oct.   Pr.  2s.  Qd. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  8  ft.  6  in.  high. 

2  glabra.     Fl.  pink.  4  longiflora.     Fl.  red. 

3  speciosa.     Fl.  red.  5  pilosa.     Fl.  red. 

Linna3«na  (HmueoKfef  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2. ;  perspfcua  Hort.  Keiv.) 
Ht.  1^  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Jan.  to  May.  Pr.  1*.  Qd.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4ft.  high. 

2  superba.     Fl.  purplish  white. 
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Syringddea  \mnxoides  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.  Ht.  H  ft.,  Fl.  purplish  white, 
April  to  May.  Pr,  2s.  Gd.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 
5  ft.  high 

perspicua  Wendl.  Eric.,  1.  7.  ic.  Ht.  Hft.,  Fl.  white,  March  to  June. 
Pr.  2s.  Gd.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic" Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 

2  nana.  Fl.  white. 

radiata  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  crimson,  August  to  Novem- 
ber. Pr  3s.  Gd.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,3ft.  9  in. 
high. 

2  discolor.     Fl.  whitish  red. 

simpliciflora  Wendl.  Eric.,  17.  p.  69.  ic.  Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  orange,  March 
to  July.  Pr.  Is.  Gd.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4ft. 
high. 

spicata  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.  Ht.  2£  ft.,  Fl.  light  yellow,  All  the 
year.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3ft.  high. 

spuria  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.  Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Ap-  to  August.  Pr. 
Is.  Gd.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  6  in.  high. 

2  pallida  H.  Wob.     Fl.  pale  pink. 

tubiflora  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.  Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  pink,  April  to  July.  Pr. 
Is.  Gd.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 5  ft.  high. 

vestita.  Ht.  3  ft.,  Fl.  white.  All  the  year.  Pr.  2s.  Gd.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 6  ft,  9  in.  high. 

1  alba.     Fl.  white.  6  coccinea.     Fl.  dark  red. 

2  incarnata.    Fl.  pink.  7  lutea.     Fl.  yellow. 

3  purpurea.     Fl.  purple.  8  mutabilis.     Fl.  scarlet. 

4  rosea.    Fl.  light  red.  9  elegans.     Fl.  purple. 

5  fulgida.     Fl.  orange. 

A  pp.  V.  List  of  a  few  of  the  larger  Specimens  of  exotic  Heaths, 
cultivated  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh  ;  with  their 
Dimensions,  Sfc.,  as  taken  from  the  Plants*  12th  July,  1836, 
Communicated  by  Mr.  M'Nab. 

The  use  of  this  list  is,  to  give  an  idea  of  what  height  the  species  will  attain,  if  planted  against  a  con- 
servative wall.  In  all  probability,  they  would  attain  double  the  height,  planted  in  the  ground,  and 
trained  to  a  wall,  of  what  they  do  as  standards  in  pots  or  tubs  in  a  glazed  house.  The  wall  ought  to 
have  an  eastern  or  western  aspect ;  in  order  to  moderate  the  temperature  of  the  hotter  summer 
months,  and  to  avoid  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  plants  are 
covered  with  hoar-frost.  The  plants  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  are  all  known  as  Erica?, 
though  we  have  given  them  Mr.  Don's  new  names ;  but  those  who  do  not  approve  of  these  ap- 
pellations, have  only  to  substitute  the  word  .Erica  for  the  new  "generic  name,  the  specific  names 
generally  not  having  been  changed  ;  where  both  names  have  been  changed,  we  have  given  the  old 
ones  in  parentheses. 
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Callista  magniflca 
ventricbsa 

- 

5     6 

2    0 

14 
12 

0 
0 

16 

21 

Eurylepis  Monsonwaa     - 
sexfaria 

6 
6 

0 
0 

9 
10 

0 
0 

15 

15 

erecta 
varia    (Erica 

Cassbm'j 

6    3 
4    6 

10 

12 

0 
0 

18 

20 

Eurylbmajasminiflbra     - 
obbata  umbellata 

4 

3 

2 
0 

12 
9 

0 

u 

18 

20 

M'Nab) 

AitomYma 

4 

3 

7 

6 

19 

metula?flbra 
quadrangular! 

8    (Erica 

2    9 
2    0 

D 
6 

0 
0 

22 
16 

ampullacea    - 
retorta    - 

2 
2 

6 

6 

9 

7 

0 
6 

18 
19 

erbsa  M'Nab') 

tricolor  m&jor 

3 

0 

6 

0 

15 

Muscari 

„ 

4    2 

8 

3 

16 

Shannon&na    - 

2 

6 

9 

0 

18 

Juliana 

. 

2    0 

7 

3 

15 

princeps 

2 

3 

7 

6 

15 

E'ctasis  Sebiwrt 

. 

4    4 

11 

fi 

20 

Gypsocallis  lanata  (Erica 

5 

3 

13 

6 

22 

Buduftea 

_ 

1    3 

7 

0 

15 

fl&ccida  M'Nab) 

pfcta 

. 

4    2 

13 

fi 

22 

Syringbdea  vestita  coc- 

6 

9 

13 

0 

20 

Erica  IJonplandiu 

ia 

8    3 

7 

0 

16 

cinea 

florida 

m 

6    0 

10 

0 

18 

abietina 

fi 

2 

18 

0 

24 

cerinthoides 

_ 

5    0 

10 

0 

16 

spuria    - 

5 

6 

14 

6 

21 

Solandri    - 

, 

2    0 

9 

(i 

18 

radiata 

3 

9 

10 

(i 

20 

depressa 

.    . 

1    6 

8 

;] 

20 

rubida 

4 

(} 

8 

0 

18 

montana 

m 

1    0 

fi 

0 

IS 

Bowie<i«« 

6 

0 

9 

0 

15 

odoriita   (odui 

a-rbsea 

2    0 

12 

fi 

15 

vorticillata 

6 

3 

10 

0 

20 

tTNai} 

t'chiiflbra 

,'5 

(\ 

12 

0 

18 

Eurylepis  glabra 

- 

4  10 

r, 

0 

1(>               Ewerrtort 

S 

fi 

o 

40 
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App.  VI.  Culture  of  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  Species  and  Varieties 
of  ^riccce  belonging  to  the  Group  Erzme  normdles. 

The  hardy  Species  o/"  ILricece  normalcy  are  most  commonly  propagated  by 
layering  the  branches  in  very  sandy  peat.  The  shoots  require  no  cutting  or 
twisting;  but,  if  they  are  buried  in  the  soil,  about  1  in.  deep,  and  to  within 
1  in.  of  their  points,  and  the  soil  be  kept  firm  and  moist  over  them,  they 
will  root  freely  in  two  or  three  months,  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  Layers 
made  in  October  or  November  will  be  fit  to  take  off  in  the  following  May  or 
June;  as  will  layers  made  in  February  or  March.  Some  of  the  commoner 
heaths  are  also  propagated  by  division,  or  detaching  stems  or  branches  which 
may  have  produced  roots ;  and  all  the  species  may  be  raised  from  seeds  when 
these  ripen.  The  soil  in  which  all  the  species  and  varieties  thrive  best 
is  sandy  peat,  though  some  of  the  species  will  thrive  with  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  loam  intermixed  with  the  peat  than  others.  Whatever  soil  is  used, 
it  ought  to  be  mixed  with  pieces  of  freestone  or  brickbats,  as  reservoirs  of 
moisture,  and  placed  on  a  stratum  of  gravel,  as  drainage,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

A  Heathery,  or  Ericetum,  in  the  open  Ground  is  justly  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  ornaments  of  the  flower-garden  or  pleasure-ground,  from 
its  being  at  all  times  green,  and  exhibiting  plants  in  full  flower  during  every 
month  in  the  year.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  hardy  heath  garden  in  Eng- 
land is  that  at  Woburn  Abbey.  There,  Mr.  Forbes  informs  us,  "Each  species  or 
variety  is  confined  to  a  separate  bed,  the  beds  being  edged  with  the  Calluna 
vulgaris  and  JErlca  Tetralix ;  and  so  disposed,  that  the  tallest-growing  kinds 
are  arranged  towards  the  centre  of  the  parterre  :  whilst  the  whole  are  so  in- 
termixed, in  point  of  colour,  as  to  produce  the  most  lively  contrast  possible." 
(Hort.  Wob.,  p.  282.)  A  plan  of  the  parterre  for  hardy  heaths  is  given  in 
the  Hortus  Woburncnsis,  exhibiting  upwards  of  70  groups ;  but,  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  species  and  varieties,  among  these  groups,  so  as  that  the 
tallest-growing  kinds  may  be  "  arranged  towards  the  centre,"  and  the  whole 
"  so  intermixed  in  point  of  colour  as  to  produce  the  most  lively  effect 
possible,"  is  not  given  in  the  Hortus  Woburnensis,  we  have  written  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  request  that  he  would  authorise  Mr.  Forbes  to 
supply  us  with  so  interesting  a  desideratum.  In  every  case,  the  shapes  and 
sizes  of  the  beds  of  a  parterre,  especially  one  to  be  planted  with  ligneous  plants, 
which  may  be  considered  fixtures,  are  of  trifling  consequence  in  comparison 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  them.  We  have  been  the  more  anxious 
to  indicate  this  arrangement,  in  the  case  of  the  Woburn  ericetum,  because  the 
late  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  F.L.S.,  who  designed  the  beds,  and,  we  presume, 
planted  them,  had  a  scientific  knowledge  of,  and  an  excellent  taste  in,  colours. 
His  arrangement  of  the  heaths  in  these  beds,  therefore,  so  as  to  produce  a 
harmonious  effect,  we  consider  to  be  of  great  interest  to  gardeners  intending 
to  plant  a  heathery ;  and  we  are  happy  in  being  able,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

The  hardy  ericetum  at  Woburn  Abbey  is  situated  in  front  of  the  Cape 
ericetum,  and  the  form  of  the  beds  is  exhibited  in  fig.  886.  In  this  figure, 

a  is  the  passage  under  the  Cape  heathery,  which  forms  a  portion  of  a 
covered  way,  leading  from  the  mansion  to  the  different  objects  of  interest 
adjoining  it ;  such  as  the  green-house,  sculpture  gallery,  tennis-court,  Chinese 
dairy,  plant-stoves  and  palm-house  now  erecting,  and  finally  to  the  pleasure- 
ground,  including  the  aviary,  arboretum,  salictum,  grass-garden,  American 
garden,  &c. 

b  is  a  broad  gravel  walk  ;  being  a  portion  of  the  main  walk  of  the  pleasure- 
ground. 

cy  Descent  from  the  porch  of  the  Cape  heathery. 

(I,  Shrubbery,  chiefly  consisting  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas. 

1  to  73,  Heaths,  and  other  -Ericaceae,  arranged  as  in  the  following  list. 
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1,  Gypsocallis  (.Erica)  vagans  alba. 

2,  .Erica  cinerea. 

3,  Phyllocloce  /axifolia  (Menziesia 

fjcriilea). 

4,  Azalea  procumbens. 

5,  .Erica  australis. 

(>,  Gypsocallis  (£".)  mediterranea. 

7,  Erica  cinc-rea  alba. 

8,  .Erica  scoparia. 

!',   AYica  cinerea  atropurpurea. 

10,  Cape  heaths. 

11,  Phyll6doc6j  faxifolia  (Menziesw 

caerulea). 

12,  Dabcevc«z  ^joliifolia  alba  (Men- 
ziesia). 

13,  Cape  heaths. 

14,  Dabce^cia  ^oliifolia  nana  (Men- 


15,  .Erica  ciliaris. 

16,  .Erica  ^4cta3Na. 

17,  Gypsocallis  (.E.)  vagans  rubra. 

18,  Cape  heaths. 

19,  Calluna  (E.)  vulgaris  spicata. 

20,  Dabo3xcia  (Menzieswz)  jpoliifolia. 

21,  Gypsocallis  (E.)  mediterranea. 

22,  Cape  heaths. 

23,  .Erica  viridipurpurea. 

24,  Gypsocallis  {E.)  vagans  alba. 

25,  -Erica  arborea. 

26,  Calluna  (E.)  vulgaris  alba. 

27,  Gypsocallis  (E.)  mediterranea. 

28,  -Erica  stricta. 

29,  .Erica  scoparia  minima. 

30,  .Erica  cinerea  atropurpurea. 

31,  .Erica  australis. 

32,  Gypsocallis  (-E.)  carnea. 

33,  Azalea  procumbens. 

34,  jErica  scoparia. 

35,  Gypsocallis  (.E.)  vagans  tenella. 


30, 
37, 

38, 
.'39, 

40, 
41, 
42, 
43, 
44, 
45, 
46, 
47, 
48, 
49, 
50, 
51, 
52, 
53, 
54, 
55, 
56, 
57, 
58, 
59, 
60, 
61, 
62, 
63, 
64, 
65, 
66, 
67, 
68, 
69, 
70, 
71, 
72, 
73, 


Gypsocallis  (E.}  caYnea. 
Gypsocallis  (E.)  vagans  pdllida. 
-Erica  cinerea  atropurpurea. 
Dabcexda    /joliifolia    nana    (Men- 

zieswz). 
Cape  heaths. 

Calluna  (E.)  vulgaris  flore  pleno. 
Syringodea  (.E.)  rubida. 
Daboevc^a/;oliif61ia  (Menziesta). 


^Jrica  arborea. 

jErica  cinerea  atropurpurea. 

Cape  heaths. 

Gypsocallis  (-E.)  vagans  pallida. 

-Erica  Act&a. 

-Erica  floribunda. 

Cape  heaths. 

-E'mpetrum  nigrum. 

Cape  heaths. 

Calluna  (-E.)  vulgaris  spuria. 

Daboe^CMZ  ^joliifolia  (Menziesia). 

Gypsocallis  (-E.)  mediterranea. 

Cape  heaths. 

.Erica  arborea. 

jEYica  australis. 

Calluna  (£'.)  vulgaris  variegata. 

Gypsocallis  (E.)  vagans  alba. 

.Erica  stricta. 

.Erica  viridipurpurea. 

Calluna  (E.)  vulgaris. 

.Erica  Tetralix. 

Gypsocallis  (E.)  caYnea. 

Gypsocallis  carnea  herbacea. 

Gypsocallis  carnea. 

Gypsocallis  carnea  herbacea. 

Gypsocallis  carnea. 

Gypsocallis  carnea. 

Gypsocallis  carnea  herbacea. 

Rhododendrons. 


In  order  to  study  the  effect,  in  point  of  colours,  which  this  ericetum  will 
have  in  every  month  of  the  year,  we  recommend  the  reader  of  leisure,  and 
more  especially  the  young  gardener,  to -make  12  copies  of  fig.  886.,  and  then 
to  look  at  App.  II.  (p.  1088.),  and  observe  the  sorts  of  heath  which  will  be  in 
flower  in  each  month  of  the  year,  their  colours,  and  their  heights.  Then  let 
him  take  the  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  ericetum  for  January ;  and,  as  he  will 
find  by  the  list,  App.  II.,  that  there  will  be  only  two  sorts  in  flower  during 
that  month,  viz.  Gypsocallis  carnea  and  G.  c.  herbacea,  both  of  which  have 
pink  flowers ;  let  him  colour  with  pink  all  the  beds  indicated  to  be  planted 
with  that  sort,  colouring  all  the  other  beds  green.  This  will  give  8  red 
beds  and  65  green  ones  for  the  month  of  January.  To  indicate  the  height 
which  the  plants  in  each  bed  are  supposed  to  attain,  the  height 
of  each  sort,  as  indicated  in  the  list,  may  be  taken  from  the 
scale ;  and  each  bed  drawn  in  isometrical  projection,  as  shown 
in^g.  887.,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  bed  No.  21.,  intended 
to  be  planted  with  Gypsocallis  mediterranea,  a  species  estimated  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.  Whether  the  operation  of  colouring  is  performed  on  a  ground 
plan,  such  as^g.  886.,  or  on  an  isometrical  view  to  show  the  height,  prepared 
after  the  manner  described,  the  colouring  ought  to  be  applied  from  the  list 
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in  App.  II.  to  twelve  different  copies  of  the  plan,  so  as  to  show  the  ap- 
pearance which  the  ericetum  will  have,  or  ought  to  have,  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  We  know  that  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  perfection  in 
matters  of  this  kind;  but  still  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  proceed  upon  sound 
principles,  and  to  have  a  beau  ideal  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  in  view. 
For  this  reason,  we  recommend  gardeners,  when  they  are  forming  a  scheme 
for  planting  a  flower-garden,  always  to  try  the  effect  which  it  will  have 
during  the  principal  summer  months,  by  drawing  a  plan  for  each  of  these 
months,  and  colouring  the  beds  in  each  with  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
of  those  plants  which  are  intended  to  be  simultaneously  in  bloom.  Such 
coloured  plans  being  shown  to  the  employers  (and  more  especially  to  the 
female  part  of  the  family,  who  have  generally  considerable  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  colours),  useful  hints  may  be  received,  and  the  beds  altered 
until  perfect  harmony  is  produced.  Another  mode,  and  one  which  would 
afford  an  excellent  exercise  for  young  gardeners,  would  be  for  the  gardener  to 
lay  before  his  employers,  once  in  every  year,  twelve  copies  of  the  plan  of  his 
flower-garden  (for  which  purpose  it  might  be  lithographed),  and  these  copies 
being  coloured  by  the  lady  of  the  family  agreeably  to  her  taste,  or  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  harmony,  the  problem  for  the  gardener  to  solve  would  be : 
"  Required,  the  kinds  of  plants,  and  the  modes  of  treating  them,  necessary  to 
produce  the  given  colours  in  the  given  months."  Of  course,  the  plans  and 
this  problem  for  every  year  would  require  to  be  given  to  the  gardener  a  year 
before  the  time  when  it  was  intended  to  be  carried  into  execution,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  time  to  prepare  and  propagate  the  requisite  kinds  and 
numbers  of  plants.  These  remarks,  though  apparently  not  immediately 
applicable  to  ericetums,  or  flower-gardens  composed  of  hardy  heaths,  are  yet 
decidedly  so  when  Cape  heaths  are  included ;  and  they  are  also  applicable  to 
gardens  of  low  American  shrubs,  including  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  &c., 
such  as  will  be  hereafter  treated  on  and  described. 

A  symmetrical  Ericetum.  The  hardy  ericetum  at  Woburn  Abbey  is  of  an 
irregular  shape,  because  it  is  adapted  to  a  particular  situation ;  and  the  surface 
being  a  bank,  sloping  towards  the  house  containing  the  Cape  heaths,  it  is  seen 
to  most  effect  when  walking  along  the  covered  way  (a) ;  but,  where  an  inde- 
pendent ericetum  is  to  be  formed,  we  would  recommend  a  level  surface  sunk 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.  below  a  surrounding  walk ;  and  we  would  further  advise,  as  a 
desideratum  in  all  hardy  ericetums,  that  all  the  narrow  walks  between  the 
beds  be  paved  with  pebbles,  brick,  stone,  or  some  other  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  The  reason  is,  that  when  the  path  is  of  gravel  or  sand,  the  small 
delicate  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  heaths,  which  rest  almost  on  the  ground, 
are  soiled  and  disfigured  with  the  sand  and  lighter  particles  of  gravel,  after 
every  heavy  shower.  Fig.  888.  is  such  a  plan  as  we  would  recommend.  The 
sectional  line  (a  b)  shows  that  the  beds  are  sunk  about  3  ft.  below  the  sur- 
rounding terrace  walk.  From  this  walk  the  beds  are  separated  by  a  sloping 
bank,  the  upper  and  lower  verges  of  which  may  be  of  turf,  and  the  middle 
part  may  be  planted  with  that  variety  of  heath  which  comes  into  flower  at 
the  season  when  it  is  desired  that  the  ericetum  should  look  most  gay.  Thus, 
for  the  ericetum  of  a  winter  or  spring  residence,  it  may  be  planted  with  Gyp- 
socallis  carnea ;  and,  for  a  summer  residence,  it  may  be  planted  with^Calluna 
vulgaris,  or  jKrica  cinerea  atropurpurea.  In  particular  soils  and  situations,  the 
whole  of  this  bank,  as  well  as  the  verges,  may  be  of  fine  turf,  or  of  rock- 
work,  planted  with  heaths.  The  descent  to  the  beds,  from  the  surrounding 
gravel  walk,  is  by  six  steps.  The  manner  in  which  the  beds  are  proposed  to 
be  planted  is  very  simple.  The  centre  bed  is  to  be  occupied  solely  with 
species  exceeding  3  ft.  in  height,  the  tallest-growing  kinds  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  bed.  Each  of  the  other  beds  is  to  be  filled  with  heaths  which 
never  exceed  3ft.  in  height;  every  bed  being  limited  to  heaths  which  come 
into  flower  in  the  same  month..  In  fig  888.,  one  half  of  the  beds  are  num- 
bered, to  show  how  this  is  done.  Thus,  the  beds  marked  1  and  12,  of  which 
there  will  be  six  in  the  ericetum,  will  be  wholly  occupied  with  Gypsocallis 
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carnea  and  G.  c.  herbacea,  because  these  are  the  only  dwarf  heaths  that  are 
in  flower  during  the  first  and  twelfth  months  of  the  year.  In  like  manner, 
the  beds  marked  9,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  all,  will  be  wholly  occupied 
with  .Erica  cinerea  alba  and  rubra,  Gypsocallis  multiflora  alba  and  rubra,  and 
Dabce'cza  /?oliifolia,  and  D.  p.  nana,  these  being  the  only  heaths  which  never 
exceed  3ft.  in  height,  that  come  into  flower  in  the  ninth  month  (September). 
Should  this  mode  not  be  approved  of,  one  sort  may  be  confined  to  a  bed ;  the 
only  principle  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  effect  of  this  plan  being,  that  all 
the  sorts  which  have  any  chance  of  exceeding  3  ft.  in  height,  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  central  bed,  in  order  that  they  may  not  intefere  with  the  sym- 
metry of  the  figure,  as  seen  from  the  side  of  the  surrounding  terrace  walk. 

Half-hardy,  or  Cape,  Heaths  are  generally  propagated  by  cuttings  :  but,  as 
seeds  are  frequently  ripened  in  this  country,  and  are  also  regularly  received 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  mode  of  propagation  is  common ;  and, 
about  London,  is  generally  adopted  in  preference  to  the  other ;  the  plants 
being  raised  with  less  trouble  and  attention,  though  requiring  a  longer  time 
before  they  are  fit  for  sale.  We  shall  first  slightly  notice  the  mode  of  raising 
heaths  from  seeds,  and  afterwards  that  of  propagating  them  by  cuttings. 

Seeds  of  Cape  heaths  generally  arrive  in  England,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August;  and  Mr.  Bowie  (Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  i.  p.  364.)  recommends  the  latter  month  as  a  favourable  time  for  sowing 
them.  Mr.  M'Nab,  however,  prefers  February,  or  early  in  March.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots,  well  drained,  and  filled  to  within  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  of  the  top,  with  "  very  sandy  peat  earth,  made  level  and  firm  ;  the 
seeds  should  then  be  sown  on  the  surface,  and  scarcely  any  covering  put  over 
them.  This  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  seeds  of  all  the  heaths 
are  very  small,  and  unable  to  push  through  a  deep  covering.  The  pots,  after 
sowing,  should  be  watered  with  a  very  fine  watering-pot,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  under  glass,  where  they  should  remain.  They  will  require  water  every 
day;  and,  if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  and  there  is  much  sun,  they  should  be  shaded 
with  a  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  vegetate, 
the  frame  should  have  a  little  air  admitted  to  prevent  damp,  and  this  should 
be  increased  as  the  young  seedlings  gain  strength.  Whenever  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  large  to  bear  handling  without  injury,  they  should  be  potted  out 
into  small-sized  pots,  always  putting  several  plants  in  the  same  pot,  and 
placing  them  near  the  edge  of  it;  as  some  of  the  seedlings  may  be  expected 
to  damp  off  in  the  first  potting."  (Treatise,  &c.,  p.  15.)  The  best  soil  for  this 
potting,  Mr.  M'Nab  considers  to  be  one  half  peat  and  one  half  sand,  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  peat  in  subsequent  pottings.  Mr.  Bowie  pots  first  in 
three  fourths  sandy  peat,  and  one  fourth  sandy  loam ;  and,  at  subsequent 
pottings,  he  increases  the  proportion  of  sandy  loam,  till  he  pots  finally  in 
sandy  loam  only.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  think  that 
there  are  many  "species  of  Cape  heaths  which  would  thrive  in  this  soil;  though, 
on  turning  to  the  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  above  referred  to,  a  list 
will  be  found  of  the  habitats  of  ten  different  groups  of  Cape  heaths,  not  one  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  sandy  peat,  and  only  two  in  a  situation  where  a  black  ve- 
getable soil,  something  like  British  bog  soil,  occurs.  The  seeds  of  Cape  heaths 
Mr.  Bowie  has  known  to  vegetate  well  after  having  been  upwards  of  twelve 
years  in  England. 

By  Cuttings.  Mr.  M'Nab  finds  "  The  greater  proportion  of  heaths  strike 
root  freely,  when  the  cuttings  are  made  of  the  young  wood  after  it  has  become 
sufficiently  firm  to  prevent  its  damping  off.  The  pots  for  the  reception  of  the 
cuttings  should  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  It  is 
a  good  method,  in  preparing  the  pots  for  the  cuttings,  to  fill  them  to  within 
li  in.  of  the  top  with  pieces  of  broken  pots,  or  cinders,  the  upper  pieces 
of  which  should  be  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  below ;  over  which  should 
be  put  a  thin  layer  of  live  moss  (7/ypnum),  to  prevent  the  sand  from 
working  down  among  the  potsherds  or  cinders ;  then  the  remainder  of 
the  pot  should  be  filled  with  fine  sifted  sand  to  the  level  of  the  edge,  and  the 
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J  pressed  down  very  firm.     After  being  well  watered,  the  pot  is  then  fit  to 
nve  the  cuttings."     Mr.  M'Nab  prefers  "  pit-sand  for  striking  heath  cut- 

•  *  i    • 


sand 
receive 

tings  in  ;  the  colour  of  which  is  of  little  importance,  whether  white,  grey, 
or  yellowish  :  it  should,  however,  be  as  free  as  possible  from  earthy  and 
irony  matter.  The  length  of  the  cuttings  must  depend  on  the  habit  of 
the  'species.  Of  some  of  the  free-growing  sorts,  they  may  be  about  l|in. 
long  ;  and  from  other  sorts,  that  are  of  a  more  stinted  growth,  they  may  not 
exceed  half  an  inch  in  length  :  in  both  cases,  they  should  be  taken  from  the 
plant  at  the  part  where  the  young  shoot  springs  from  the  older  wood.  The 
leaves  should  be  stripped  off  about  half  the  length  of  the  cutting,  carefully, 
and  so  as  not  to  wound  the  bark  ;  and  the  end  should  be  cut  clean  across  with 
a  sharp  knife  or  with  scissors.  The  cutting  is  then  fit  to  be  inserted  into  the 
pot  prepared  for  its  reception.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  pots  of  the  size  above 
mentioned  will  hold  many  different  kinds  of  heaths.  In  extensive  nursery 
collections,  where  great  quantities  of  plants  are  wanted,  one  pot  may  be  filled 
with  cuttings  of  the  same  species,  when  such  can  be  got  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities ;  but  in  private  collections  this  is  not  necessary,  for,  in  general,  only  a  few 
plants  of  a  sort  are  all  that  are  required.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  kinds 
selected  to  be  put  in  the  same  pot  should  be  as  nearly  of  the  same  habit  as 
can  be  estimated  at  the  time  :  for  example,  supposing  four  pots  are  intended 
to  be  filled  with  cuttings,  the  following  sorts  may  be  selected  for  each  pot :  — 

First  Pot.     E'ctasis  mel&stoma,  PetivenV,  Sebilna,  Plukenetw  var.  penicillata,  &c. 
Second  Pot.    Syringftdea  pinea,  pinifblia,  vestlta,  grandifl6ra,  purpClrea,  &c. 
Third  Pot.     Callista  ventricosa,  pra^gnans ;  Syringbdea  Linnzeana,  Ymn&oides,  colbrans,  &c. 
Fourth  Pot.    Euryl&ma  Aitoni«na,j'asminifl6ra,  ampullacea,  Jrbyana,  &c. 

Unless  this,  or  some  similar  mode  of  selection,  be  attended  to,  one  sort  will 
be  found  to  strike  root  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  others  in  the  same  pot, 
which  will  be  inconvenient  when  potting  them  out. .  .  .  When  the  pot  is  filled 
with  the  cuttings,  it  should  be  well  watered  with  a  watering-pot  having  a  fine 
rose ;  and  placed  in  a  close  shady  part  of  the  stove ;  admitting  as  little  air 
as  possible  near  to  where  the  pots  of  cuttings  are  placed,  and  taking  care  to 
water  them  freely  every  day.  Indeed,  when  treated  as  above  directed,  there  is 
little  risk  of  over-watering  them ;  for,  in  consequence  of  their  being  well  drained, 
the  water  is  allowed  to  pass  freely  through;  and,  so  far  from  injuring  the  cuttings, 
they  are  benefited  by  it."  Mr.  M'Nab  adds,  that  he  is  "  convinced  that  all  Cape 
heaths  will  strike  in  this  way,  when  good  cuttings  can  be  procured  of  them."  He 
very  seldom  uses  bell-glasses  for  heath  cuttings ;  nor  does  he  "  consider  them 
necessary  for  heaths  in  general.  Some  of  them,  however,  which  are  more  difficult 
to  strike,  such  as  Eurystegia  (E.)  glauca,  Syringodea  (£.)  aurea,  Lamprotis 
(E.)  taxifolia,  and  a  few  other  species,  may  be  put  under  bell-glasses,  and  placed 
in  the  stove  beside  the  others.  Where  no  stove  is  at  hand  to  put  the  pots  of 
cuttings  in,  and  where  the  situation  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  has  much 
air,  then  bell-glasses  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  pots,  in  this  case,  should 
be  prepared  for  the  cuttings,  which  are  to  be  covered  with  bell-glasses,  in  the 
same  way  as  before  recommended.  The  size  of  the  pot  must  be  regulated 
by  the  size  of  the  glass  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  cuttings.  The  glass, 
in  this  case,  will  require  to  be  wiped  occasionally,  to  prevent  any  damp  from 
injuring  the  cuttings  ;  and,  when  they  have  struck  root,  the  glass  should  be 
removed  gradually,  some  time  before  the  cuttings  are  potted  out."  Mr.  M'Nab 
believes  "  that  cuttings  of  heaths  will  strike  root  when  put  in  at  any  season, 
if  the  cuttings  are  in  a  proper  state ;  that  is,  when  the  young  shoots  are  just 
old  and  firm  enough  to  prevent  them  from  damping  off  when  first  put 
in.  Early  in  the  spring,  however,"  he  considers  "  to  be  the  best  time  for 
them ;  as  the  cuttings  will  then  be  rooted,  and  potted  out,  in  sufficient  time  to 
get  established  in  the  pots  before  the  following  winter.  .  .  .  When  the  cut- 
tings are  rooted,  which  will  be  easily  known  by  their  beginning  to  grow  freely, 
they  should  be  potted  into  the  smallest-sized  pots,  and  kept  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  in  a  close  shaded  place;  they  may  then  be  gradually  exposed  in 
a  more  airy  part  of  the  green-house,  care  being  taken  to  shade  them  for  a  few 
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hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  if  there  happen  to  be  much  sun  at  the  time. 
This  shading  should  only  be  continued  till  the  young  plants  are  enabled  to 
bear  the  full  heat  of  the  sun.  The  soil  for  the  first  potting  should  be  one 
half  peat  and  one  half  sand,  always  taking  care  to  drain  the  pots  well  with 
small  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  cinders.  The  second  potting  must  depend 
much  on  the  season  of  the  year :  if  the  first  potting  is  done  in  the  spring,  the 
second  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  young  roots  appear  round  the 
inside  of  the  pots  ;  but,  if  the  first  potting  is  in  the  summer,  then  the  second 
will  not  be  necessary  till  the  following  spring.  The  soil  for  the  second  potting 
should  be  about  two  thirds  peat  and  one  third  sand ;  and  in  all  the  after- 
pottings  the  soil  should  be  the  same  as  recommended  below."  (Treatise  on 
Cape  Heaths,  &c.,  p.  14.) 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  Cape  heaths,  according  to  Mr.  M'Nab,  is  black 
peat,  "  taken  from  a  dry  heath,  or  common,  which  is  never  overflowed  with 
water.  In  general,  it  should  not  be  taken  off  more  than  5  in.  or  6  in. 
deep.  This,  however,  must  partly  depend  on  the  subsoil;  for,  in  some  cases, 
at  12  in.  or  14  in.  deep,  the  soil  is  quite  as  good  as  at  the  surface.  What- 
ever heath,  or  other  vegetable  production,  is  on  the  surface,  should  be  taken 
along  with  the  peat  earth  to  the  compost  ground,  and  there  laid  up  in  a 
heap  till  wanted.  It  frequently  happens  that  peat  earth,  taken  from  such 
situations,  has  sand  intermixed  with  it  in  its  original  state ;  but,  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  a  quantity  of  coarse  white  sand  should  be  procured,  and  mixed 
with  the  earth  in  the  compost  ground.  This  should  be,  at  least,  to  the  extent 
of  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  whole:  and,  if  it  exceed  this  quantity,  it  will 
not  be  found  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  plant."  Mr.  M'Nab  prefers  "  a 
coarse  white  sand,  when  it  can  be  procured ;  but,  when  that  cannot  be  had, 
any  coarse  pit  or  river  sand  will  answer  equally  well ;  and,  if  an  opportunity 
should  offer  of  procuring  sand  from  a  freestone  quarry,  or  from  the  hewings 
of  sand  stones  used  in  buildings,  that  may  be  substituted ;  but,  in  either  case, 
the  sand  should  be  free  from  irony  matter.  When  the  earth  and  sand  are 
properly  mixed,  the  compost  is  fit  for  use."  (Treatise,  &c.,  p.  16.)  Whether 
compost  for  heaths  or  other  plants  should  be  used  in  a  recent  state,  or  after 
it  has  lain  a  year  or  two  in  the  compost  ground,  and  been  frequently  turned 
over,  is  a  point  on  which  cultivators  differ  in  opinion.  In  the  case  of  the 
compost  which  Mr.  M'Nab  recommends  for  heaths,  he  has  found  no  difference 
whether  it  was  used  immediately  when  brought  from  the  common,  or  after  it 
had  lain  some  time,  and  been  turned  over  and  mixed  for  years.  Mr.  M'Nab  has 
grown,  in  this  soil,  in  tubs,  3  ft.  over,  the  freer-growing  heaths,  such  as  Syringo- 
dea  (-E.)  Ewerawfl,  «bietina,  vestita  coccinea,  grandiflora,  Bonplandmwa,  &c., 
to  the  height  of  8  ft, ;  the  plants  being  bushy  in  proportion,  and,  when  in 
flower,  covered  with  blossoms  from  the  edge  of  the  tub  to  the  top  of  the  plant. 
A  small  quantity  of  manure  (viz.  about  one  eighth  part  of  rotten  cow-dung)  is 
frequently  added  by  Mr.  M'Nab  to  the  above  compost ;  which  shows,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  that,  like  other  plants,  heaths  are  capable  of  being  fed, 
artificially,  with  food  containing  animal  matter.  Mr.  M'Nab  has  also  tried 
liquid  manure ;  but  he  is  "  unable  to  give  particular  directions  "  as  to  the  pro- 
portions in  which  it  should  be  used.  Besides  manure,  which  Mr.  M'Nab  adds 
occasionally,  he  considers  it  a  great  advantage  to  introduce  into  the  soil  con- 
siderable quantities  of  coarse  soft  freestone,  broken  into  pieces  of  from  1  in. 
to  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter.  The  quantity  of  stone  which  he  introduces  will, 
he  says,  "  in  most  cases,  if  broken  down  into  sand,  and  added  to  the  sand 
previously  in  the  soil,  form  about  one  third  part  of  the  whole  mass."  The 
reason  given  by  Mr.  M'Nab  for  introducing  the  stone  is  extremely  ^interesting 
and  important ;  and,  like  every  line  in  his  most  valuable  treatise,  it  ought  to 
sink  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  young  and  thinking  gardener :  —  "  When 
stones  are  mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  way  above  recommended,  heaths 
will  never  suffer  so  much  in  the  summer  from  occasional  neglect  in  watering 
them,  as  they  would  do  if  the  stones  were  not  made  use  of;  because  these 
stones  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  the  earth,  and,  in  the  winter,  they  allow 
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a  freer  circulation  of  any  superabundant  moisture  which  may  be  given,  through 
the  mass."  (Treatise,  &c.,  p.  2,3.)  Mr.  Bowie,  also,  recommends  small  stones 
and  fragments  of  garden  pots  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  heaths  are 
grown  :  but  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  (probably  before 
1820)  by  Mr.  .lames  Niven,  who  was  many  years  a  collector  at  the  Cape,  and 
who  died  at  Pennycuick,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1827.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  2.35.)  The  thorough  drainage  of  the  pots  or  tubs,  the  judicious  mixture 
of  lumps  of  freestone  with  the  soil,  and  the  addition  of  thoroughly  consumed 
cow-dung,  seem  important  points  in  the  culture  of  Cape  heaths  in  pots,  and 
afford  equally  important  hints  for  their  culture  in  the  free  soil,  either  against 
a  conservative  wall,  or  in  beds  in  the  open  ground,  with  temporary  coverings 
of  glass  or  boards  during  winter. 

The  Treatment  of  Cape  Heaths  as  half-hardy  Shrubs  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  can  derive  but  little  assistance,  either  from  books,  or  from  the  experience 
of  practical  men.  Mr.  M'Nab  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  climate  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Cape  heaths  ought  never  to  be  taken  out  of  doors,  but  should  be  kept 
in  the  house,  even  during  summer,  giving  them  plenty  of  air,  and  keeping  them 
cool  during  winter.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  he  says,  that  turning  heaths 
out  of  doors,  for  four  or  five  months  in  summer  and  autumn,  makes  them 
hardier,  and  enables  them  better  to  stand  the  winter ;  but  he  very  properly 
differs  from  this  opinion,  finding  from  experience  that,  when  heaths  and  other 
green-house  plants  are  kept  in  the  house  during  summer,  the  young  wood  gets 
better  ripened,  and  is,  consequently,  better  able  to  resist  cold  in  winter.  The 
greatest  care  is  requisite  to  keep  the  house  in  which  heaths  are  grown  well 
ventilated ;  for  which  purpose  the  glass  of  the  roof  and  sides  should  be 
made  to  open ;  and  the  plants  should  never  be  so  near  as  to  touch  each  other 
with  the  extremities  of  their  shoots:  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  always  to  be 
at  least  3  in.  or  4  in.  apart,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  round 
each.  "  Except  in  cases  of  high  wind  or  heavy  rain,  both  top  and  front 
lights  should  be  open  night  and  day ;  and,  besides  watering  the  earth  in  the 
pots  freely  when  they  require  it,  the  plants  should  be  well  watered  over- 
head with  the  garden  engine  every  day ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and 
dry,  this  operation  should  be  performed  twice  every  day  ;  namely,  both  morning 
and  evening."  "  The  chief  objection,"  Mr.  Marnock  observes,  "  to  heaths 
and  other  green  house  plants  being  kept  in  the  house  in  summer  is,  that, 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dry,  and  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  to  which  the  roots  are  thence  subjected,  cause 
the  plants  to  assume  a  brown  and  unhealthy  appearance ;  and,  generally,  the 
leaves  on  the  lower  branches  to  fall  off.  These  evils  may,  however,  be  effec- 
tually prevented  by  using  double  pots  \  the  empty  pot  which  is  intended  to 
form  a  screen  for  the  other  which  contains  the  plant,  being  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  latter  within  it,  so  that  the  tops  of  both  are  nearly  on  a  level. 
1  have  practised  this  mode  for  the  last  three  years,  both  with  stove  and  green- 
house plants ;  and,  during  the  dry  summer  of  1832,  I  had  at  Bretton  Hall  at 
least  100  of  the  latter  in  pots,  protected  in  this  way."  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.x. 
p.  32.)  When  heaths  are  attacked  by  aphides,  which  they  very  seldom 
are,  a  little  tobacco  smoke  for  two  nights  in  succession  will  destroy  them. 
It  is  always  better  to  apply  the  smoke  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary,  in 
small  quantities,  than  the  same  quantity  of  tobacco  all  at  once,  because  there  is 
less  risk  of  injuring  the  plants.  When  heaths  in  pots  happen  to  be  frozen 
during  winter,  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  them  than  the  application 
of  fire  heat  to  such  an  extent  as  to  thaw  the  soil.  All  that  ought  to  be 
done  is,  by  covering  the  sashes  with  mats,  or  by  other  means,  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  frost,  and  leave  the  soil  to  be  thawed  by  the  natural  re- 
turn of  genial  weather.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  we  believe,  fire 
heat,  or  artificial  heat  of  any  kind,  is  seldom  or  never  applied  to  the  heath- 
house.  Some  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Maruock,  the  curator 
of  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  ]\[agazim\ 
vol.  x.  p.  31. 
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When  Cape  heaths  are  planted  out,  either  against  an  open  wall,  or  on  a  bed 
to  be  protected  during  winter,  the  soil  should  be  previously  prepared,  mixed 
with  stones,  and  placed  on  a  substratum  of  drainage,  in  conformity  with  Mr. 
M'Nab's  directions  for  preparing  the  soil,  and  growing  and  managing  heaths 
in  pots.  The  plants  turned  out  should,  at  least,  be  of  four  or  five  years' 
growth ;  because  it  is  found  from  experience,  that  stout  plants  of  half-hardy 
species  of  every  kind  of  shrub  will  bear  more  cold  the  first  winter,  when 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  than  weak  plants.  As  heaths  require  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  around  them  at  all  seasons,  they  will  probably  succeed  better 
when  planted  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  the  open  garden,  and  protected  by  a  movable 
roof,  than  when  planted  against  a  wall :  but  this  movable  roof  must  consist 
chiefly  of  glass,  on  account  of  many  of  the  species  being  in  a  growing  and 
flowering  state  during  the  winter  season.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  various 
parts  of  the  south  of  England,  most  of  the  sorts  enumerated  in  App.  III.,  if 
thoroughly  established  in  the  open  ground,  would  require  no  protection  what- 
ever. The  branches  would  exclude  the  frost  from  the  soil ;  and,  if  the  tops 
were  occasionally  killed  down  to  within  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  the  roots,  the  plants 
would  spring  out  again  the  following  season,  and  soon  recover  what  they  had 
lost.  The  south-east  side  of  a  natural  hill  would  be  the  most  suitable  situa- 
tion for  such  an  ericetum,  provided  care  were  taken  in  early  spring,  when  the 
plants  were  covered  in  the  morning  with  hoarfrost,  to  thaw  it  off  by  watering 
them  before  sunrise ;  but,  in  situations  where  this  precaution  cannot  be  attended 
to,  a  south-west  aspect  would  be  preferable.  In  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol. 
i.  p.  374.,  we  have  suggested  the  idea  of  planting  the  Cape  heaths  in  suitable 
soils  in  the  open  garden,  and  covering  them,  during  six  months  in  the  year,  by 
a  glass  roof,  supported  by  movable  iron  props,  which  might  fit  into  fixed 
sockets,  so  as  to  show  no  vestige  of  the  structure  during  summer,  when 
it  was  removed.  The  heat  might  be  conveyed,  by  flues  or  steam-pipes,  under 
the  paths.  At  Woburn,  many  of  the  duplicates  of  the  Cape  heaths,  which 
are  kept  under  glass  during  winter,  are  turned  out  into  the  parterre  of  hardy 
heaths  during  summer,  "  where  they  generally  flower,  grow  vigorously,  and 
form  themselves  into  handsome  bushy  plants."  The  tenderest  and  most 
difficult  to  propagate  of  these  are  taken  up  in  autumn,  repotted,  and  replaced 
in  the  heathery ;  while  the  more  hardy  and  easily  propagated  species  are 
suffered  to  remain  till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost,  or  to  take  their  chance  of 
the  winter  proving  mild  ;  in  which  case  they  survive  it.  E.  Actx^a,  E.  triflora, 
and  E.  floribunda  stood  out  during  two  winters  at  Woburn,  though  there 
were  14°  of  frost.  (Hart.  Wob.,  p.  283.)  Mr.  Robertson  of  the  Kilkenny 
Nursery  is  persuaded  that  a  number  of  Cape  heaths  would  stand  the  open  air 
in  Ireland,  without  the  slightest  protection  whatever ;  more  especially  on  the 
sea  coast.  He  has  grown  in  a  frame,  6  ft.  high  behind,  and  6  in.  high  in  front, 
without  any  means  of  artificial  heat  whatever,  a  number  of  sorts  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  The  bed  is  composed  of  three  layers  :  the  lowest  of 
loose  stones,  6  in.  thick  ;  the  one  over  it  of  fine,  sifted,  rotted  loam,  mixed  with 
sand,  peat  soil  being  there  very  scarce  ;  and  the  third,  or  surface  stratum,  of 
sandy  peat,  16  in.  or  18  in.  deep.  The  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  into 
this  soil;  and,  during  summer,  they  require  frequent  watering,  all  possible  air 
on  temperate  days,  and  shading  on  scorching  sunny  ones.  The  shading  is 
effected  by  a  mat,  and  the  ventilation  by  tilting  up  the  glass  at  both  ends,  so 
as  to  produce  a  thorough  current  of  air.  In  winter,  the  same  attention  to  air 
is  given,  but  no  water  whatever.  The  plants  are  screened  from  rain  at  all 
seasons,  and  well  matted  up  during  severe  frosts  in  winter  ;  but  no  kind  of  ar- 
tificial heat  is  applied  (See  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  x.  p.  206.)  Mr.  Rutger,  during 
his  residence  in  Cornwall,  having  a  number  of  duplicates  of  Cape  heaths, 
planted  a  clump  of  them  in  the  open  air,  which  succeeded  admirably  with 
very  slight  protection  during  winter.  "  Having  made  choice  of  a  situation," 
he  says,  "  after  making  a  suitable  excavation,  and  laying  in  the  bottom  of  it 
a  thick  drainage  of  brickbats,  broken  pots,  &c.,  over  which  I  laid  dead  fern 
roots  and  other  matters,  1  covered  the  whole  with  peat  earth  to  the  depth  of 
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about  10  in.,  and  in  the  month  of  April  turned  out  my  plants.  Many  of 
these  grew  to  admiration,  and  flowered  beautifully  in  the  following  autumn. 
Having  succeeded  thus  far,  and  being  fearful  lest  the  plants  should  be  dis- 
figured, or  perhaps  killed,  by  the  winter's  frost,  I  proceeded  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary frame  over  them,  with  melon  lights,  old  sashes,  and  feather-edged 
boards  ;  the  latter  serving  for  the  back,  and  nearly  half  of  the  roof  sloped 
backwards,  and  the  old  sashes  for  the  front  and  ends,  so  that  the  whole,  when 
finished,  looked  something  like  a  little  green-house.  The  lights  were  always 
off  in  mild  weather,  and  also  in  frosty  weather  during  the  day  when  the  sun 
shone.  In  the  month  of  April  the  frame  was  removed,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer the  plants  grew  rapidly,  presenting  a  mass  of  vigorous  shoots,  covered 
with  most  beautiful  foliage,  and  flowers  of  a  very  superior  size  and  brilliancy 
of  colour.  This  clump  was  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  The  species  con- 
sisted of  [we  give  the  old  names]  Erica  coccinea,  verticillata,  grandiflora, 
cruenta,  ignescens,  verslcolor,  mammosa,  costata,  tubiflora,  Archeriawa,  curvi- 
flora,  concinna,  exsurgens,  vestita,  cerinthoides,  ventricdsa,  baccans,  Eweri«wa, 
Sparrmanm',  spuria,  and  melastoma,  with  some  others  which  I  do  not  now 
remember.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  when  I  left  Cornwall,  the  plants  had 
arrived  at  a  fine  state  of  maturity,  and  were  far  superior  to  any  I  had  ever 
before,  or  have  since,  seen.  (Card.  Mag.y  vol.  ix.  p.  585.)  No  ligneous  flow- 
ering shrubs,  whether  hardy  or  half-hardy,  are  better  deserving  of  culture 
than  the  heaths  ;  for,  as  we  have  before  observed  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  366.), 
"  of  what  other  genus  can  it  be  said,  that  every  species,  without  exception,  is 
beautiful  throughout  the  year,  and  at  every  period  of  its  growth  ?  in  flower  or 
out  of  flower,  and  of  every  size  and  age  ?  perpetually  green,  perpetually  in 
flower;  and  these  flowers  of  various  colours  and  sizes,  and  of  many  shapes  ?" 
"  The  two  splendid  natural  orders  Ericex  and  Epacrideae  "  [.Ericeae  normales 
D.  Don,  and  Epacridaceae  LindL],  Mr.  Marnock  observes,  "  perhaps  contain 
a  greater  number  of  really  beautiful  plants,  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
other  orders  put  together." 
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ANDRO'MED^  L.    THE  ANDROMEDA.    Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  828. 

SyiKMume.     Polifolia  Buxbaum  Cent.,  5.  p.  5.  t.  55.  f.  1. ;   Andr6meda  sp.,  L. 

Derivation.  Andromeda  was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Cephalus,  king  of  Ethiopia.  She  was  tied 
naked  to  a  rock,  and  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Neptune  ; 
but  was  delivered  by  Perseus,  who  afterwards  married  her,  and  they  had  many  children.  The 
following  reasons  for  the  application,  by  Linnaeus,  of  the  name  of  Andromeda  to  this  genus  of  plants 
are  extracted  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  translation  of  Linnseus's  Lachesis  Lapponica  :— "  Andromeda 
/jolifolia  was  now  (June  12.)  in  its  highest  beauty,  decorating  the  marshy  grounds  in  a  most  agree- 
able manner.  The  flowers  are  quite  blood-red  before  they  expand;  but.when  full  grown,  the  corolla 
is  of  a  flesh-colour.  Scarcely  any  painter's  art  can  so  happily  imitate  the  beauty  of  a  fine  female 
complexion  ;  still  less  could  any  artificial  colour  upon  the  face  itself  bear  a  comparison  with  this 
lovely  blossom.  As  I  contemplated  it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Andromeda,  as  described  by 
the  poets ;  and  the  more  I  meditated  upon  their  descriptions,  the  more  applicable  they  seemed  to 
the  little  plant  before  me ;  so  that,  if  these  writers  had  it  in  view,  they  could  scarcely  have  con- 
trived a  more  apposite  fable.  Andromeda  is  represented  by  them  as  a  virgin  of  most  exquisite  and 
unrivalled  charms ;  but  these  charms  remain  in  perfection  only  so  long  as  she  retains  her  virgin 
purity,  which  is  also  applicable  to  the  plant  now  preparing  to  celebrate  its  nuptials.  This  plant  is 
always  fixed  on  some  little  turfy  hillock  in  the  midst  of  the  swamps,  as  Andromeda  herself  was 
chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  bathed  her  feet,  as  the  fresh  water  does  the  roots  of  this  plant. 
Dragons  and  venomous  serpents  surrounded  her,  as  toads  and  other  reptiles  frequent  the  abode  of 
her  vegetable  resembler,  and,  when  they  pair  in  the  spring,  throw  mud  and  water  over  its  leaves 
and  branches.  As  the  distressed  virgin  cast  down  her  blushing  face  through  excessive  affliction, 
so  does  this  rosy-coloured  flower  hang  its  head,  growing  paler  and  paler  till  it  withers  away.  Hence, 
as  this  plant  forms  a  new  genus,  I  have  chosen  for  it  the  name  of  Andromeda."  (Tour  in  Lapland, 
8(c.,  vol.  i.  p.  188.)  Linnaeus  has  drawn  this  fanciful  analogy  still  farther  in  his  Flora  Lapponica. 
"  At  length,"  says  he,  "  comes  Perseus,  in  the  shape  of  summer,  dries  up  the  surrounding  water, 
and  destroys  the  monsters,  rendering  the  damsel  a  fruitful  mother,  who  then  carries  her  head 
(the  capsule)  erect."  These  extracts  are  curious,  not  only  as  showing  the  motives  which  induced 
Linnaeus  to  bestow  this  apparently  inapplicable  Maim-  on  the  plant,  but  as  showing  that  the  seven 
studies,  and  earnest  search  alter  truth,  of  the  great  naturalist,  had  not  destroyed  the  vividness  of 
his  faiR-v,  or  the  powers  of  his  imagination. 
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tt   1.  A.  POLIFO'LIA  L.     The  Poly-leaved  Andromeda,  or  MoorworL 

Identification.  Lin.  S]>.,  5f>4. ;  Lin.  Fl.  Lapp.,  161.  t.  1.  f.,3. ;  (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  54.;  Smith  in  Ene 
Bot'.,  t.713,  •  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  t.  1.  ;  Pluk.  Aim.,  175.  f.  1. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  829. 

Synoni/mcs.  .Rhododendron  wolifblium  Scop.  Cam ,  No.  482. ;  wild  Rosemary,  Poly  Mountain, 
Marsh  Cistus,  Moorwort,  Marsh  Holy  Rose ;  Andromede,  /•>.  and  Get: 

Engraving*.  Lin.  Fl.  Lapp.,  t.  I.  f.  3. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t  54. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  713. ;  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  1. 1. ; 
Pluk.  Aim.,  175.  f.  1. ;  and  our  Jig.  889. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong,  glaucous  beneath.  Corollas  ovate,  flesh- 
coloured,  or  pale  red.  Segments  of  calyx  ovate,  spreading,  white,  some- 
times tipped  with  red.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  829.)  A 
native  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  on  turfy 
bogs;  as  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Britain,  &c. ;  of  North  America,  in  Canada 
and  Labrador,  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  &c.,  in  bogs,  and 
on  the  borders  of  mountain  lakes ;  and  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  Britain,  in  mossy  bogs  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  in 
moist  peaty  soil,  and  it  is  only  in  such  soil,  and  in 
an  open  airy  situation,  that  it  can  be  preserved  for  any 
length  of  time.  Like  all  the  species  of  this  order,  it  is  propagated  by  layers, 
and  sometimes  by  division.  It  flowers  from  May  to  September.  This 
species  and  the  following  are  sometimes  admitted  into  ericetums,  as  being 
nearly  allied  to  heaths,  but  in  our  opinion  very  improperly,  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  the  leaves  are  so  much  broader  than  those  of  any  heath,  that, 
both  in  a  general  and  a  botanical  point  of  view,  they  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  whole  or  scene ;  and,  secondly,  because,  to  grow  these  two  andromedas 
properly,  they  require  to  be  planted  in  much  moister  peat  than  is  suitable 
for  any  species  of  heath. 

Varieties.     The  following  varieties,  the  first  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  normal  form  of  the  species,  are  enumerated  in  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
tt.  A.  p.  1  angustifd/ia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1591.,  and  our  fig.  890.,  has 

narrow  leaves. 

"-  A.  p.  2  ericmdes  has  the  habit  of  a  heath. 
«.  A.  p.  Sgrandiflora  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,t.  17 14.,  and  our  fig.  891.,  has  large 

flowers. 

«.  A.  p.  4  lafifolla  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  546.,  and  our  fig.  892.,  has  broad 
leaves. 


890  891  »»*  893 

«.   A.  p.  5  minima  has  small  flowers. 
«-  J.  p.  6  revoluta  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  725.,  and   our  fig.  893.,  has  the 

flowers  bent  back. 

a.  A.  p.  7  scotica  is  common  in  Scotland. 
«.  A  p.  8  */w/«  has  the  branches  erect. 
«.  2.  A.  *OSMARINIFOVLIA  Put'sh.     The  Rosemary-leaved  Andromeda. 

.h  Fl    Ampr   Sent    1   P  291.:   Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  829. 

S,!'nony™c°nA.  jJolYf  ilia  Mich*.  Fl.  Sor.  Amcr.,  2.  p.  '254.,  Pa//.  F/.  ^Zos*.,  2.  p.  53. 
Engraving.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  2.  p.  53.  t.  70.  f.  B. 

£»<?c  Char  £c  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  convex,  revolute,  white  beneath, 
and  canescent  above.  Corollas  nearly  globose  Calycine  segments  oblong 
red.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red.  (Don**  AM.,  m.  p.  829.)  A  shrub 
yrowino-  to  the  height  of  1  ft. ;  a  native  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 

O     *•*"          S  C3  .  II          .          i .  .li'U     I.        ,. .  .  1  l,,^*^*»-\t-       l»ii# 
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and  flowering  in  June.     It  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections,  but 

when  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 
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CASSPOPJy    D.  Don.     THK  CASSIOPE.     Lin.  Si/at.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     D.  Don.  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  157.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  829. 
St/noni/me.     Andromeda  sp.  Lin  ct  Pall. 

Derivation.     From  Cassia  »e  wife  of  Cepheus,  and  mother  of   Andromeda,  whose  foolish  boast  that 
her  beauty  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Nereides  provoked  the  wrath  of  Neptune.  (See  p.  1105.) 

!U  1.  C.  HYPNOIDES  D.  Don. 

Identification     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,_  17.  p.  157.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  829. 
Knee" 
10., 

Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  73. 


The  Hypnum-like  Cassiope. 

...  i 

Synonyme.     Andr5medfl  Aypn<">ides  Lin.  Sp.,  5r>3.,  Lin.  Fl.  Lapp.,   !(>.•>.  t  1   f  3", 
'     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  p.  55.  t.  73.  f.  2.,   Hooker  in  Bat.  Mag.,  f 


89-t 


(Ed.  Fl.  Dan ,  t 
2938. 

Engravings.     Lin.   Fl.  Lapp.,  t.  1.  f.  3.  ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  10. ; 
f.  2.  j  Hot  Mag.,  t.  293d  ;  and  our  Jig.  894. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$c.  A  small  creeping  shrub,  resembling  a  kind  of 
moss.  Leaves  loose,  flat,  and  needle-like.  Flowers  small, 
with  a  red  calyx,  and  white  corolla.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  829.) 
A  native  of  Lapland,  Denmark,  and  Siberia,  on  the  mountains, 
where  it  covers  whole  tracts  of  land ;  and  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1798;  but  rare  in 
collections,  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it.  There  are 
plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  is  protected  during  winter. 

a.  2.  C.  TETRAGOVNA  D.  Don.     The  4-cornered-&ra?zc/^  Cassiope. 

Identification.      D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  829. 

Si/nont/me.     Andromeda  tetragona  Lin.   Sp,  563.,  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  16fi.  t.  1.  f.  4.,  Pali.   Fl.  Ross , 

p.  50.  t.  73.  f.  4.,  Hooker  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3181. 
Engravings.     Lin.  Fl.  Lapp.,  t.  1.  f.  4.  ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  73.  f.  4. ;    Bot.  Mag.,  t  3181.;    and  our 

fig.  895. 

Sj)ec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaf  obtuse,  minutely  ciliated,  its  margin  revolute,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  leaf  tumid,  and  somewhat 
2-celled.  Leaves  appressedly  imbricate  in  4  rows, 
and  into  a  4-cornered  column,  of  which  the  stem 
or  branch  is  the  axis  and  support.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  829.)  A  native  of  Lapland  and  Siberia ;  and,  in 
North  America,  of  Canada,  Labrador,  and  the  north- 
west coast;  and  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Kotzebue  Sound.  Introduced  in  1810,  and  culti- 
vated by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  some  other  col- 
lections. It  flowers  in  March  and  April,  and  re- 
quires protection  during  winter.  This  species  and  the  preceding  one  may, 
without  destroying  the  harmony  of  the  scene,  be  admitted  into  the  cri- 
cetum ;  but  they  are  both  difficult  to  keep,  requiring  a  sandy  peat,  which 
should  never  be  stirred  after  planting ;  and  which  should  be  kept  cool,  and, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  an  equable  degree  of  moisture  throughout  the  year. 
Covering  the  soil  round  the  plant  closely  with  small  pebbles,  immediately 
after  it  is  planted,  has  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  soil,  and  retaining 
moisture ;  but  in  very  hot  sunshine,  it  produces  rather  too  much  heat. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  Cassiop^  not  yet  introduced. 

C.  lycapodio'.dcs  D.  Don  ;  Andromeda  lycopodioldes  PalL  Fl.  Ross.,  p.  55.  t  73.  f.  1.  ;  is  a  small 
moss-like,  creeping  shrub,  with  red  flowers,  a  native  of  Siberia  and  the  Island  of  St.  I^awrence. 

C.  vridndcs  D.  Don  ;  Andr6meda  ericoides  Pall.  Fl.Koss.,  p.  56.  t.  73.  f.  3.;  is  a  heath-like  creeping 
shrub,  a  native  of  Dahuria  and  Kamtschatka. 

C.  Redowskn  G.  Don  in  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  829.  ;  Andromeda  Redowskii'  Cham,  et  Schlecht  in  Lin- 
na\a,  1.  p.  517.,  is  a  procumbent  much-branched  shrub,  a  native  of  the  east  of  Siberia. 

C.  Merte*$ma*G.  Don,  Don's  Mill.t  3.  p.  829.  ;  Andromeda  Mertens/a/i«  Bongard  in  Mem.  Acad. 
Petersb.,  2.  p.  !.r>i_'.  t.  .").  ;  in  a  procumbent  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  C.  tetragona,  indigenous  to  the 
Maud  ofSitdia. 

C.JiistJgi<',(a  I).  Don;  Andromedr?  fastigiata  Wall.  Pi.  Ear.  Asiat.,  3.  t.  284. ;  A.  cupressiformis 
Jfrt/A  .V.S'.V.  ;  is  a  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Mongol. 
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GENUS  VI. 


CASSA'NDR^  D.  Don. 


Lin.  Syst.  Decandria 


THE  CASSANDRA. 
Monogynia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 

Synonyme.     Andromeda  sp.  Lin.  and  others. 

Derivation.    The  name  of  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 

«-  1.  C.  CALYCULAVTA  D.  Don.     The  calyculated  Cassandra. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 

Synonyme.     Andromeda  calyculata  Lin.  Sp.t  565.,  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  2.  p.  53.  t  71.  f.  1.,  Lodd.  Bot. 

Cab.,  t.  1464. 
Engravings.    Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  2.  t  71.  f.  1. ;  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1464. ;  and  our^g.  896. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  bluntish,  obso- 
letely  serrulated,  rusty  beneath.  Racemes  recurved, 
leafy.  Bracteas  of  the  calyx  (these  constitute  the  caly- 
culus,  or  secondary  and  outer  calyx,  implied  by  the 
term  calyculata)  broad,  ovate,  acuminate.  Corollas 
oblong-cylindrical.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  830.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  on  the 
mountains,  in  bogs  and  swamps.  It  grows  also  in 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Siberia,  &c.  Introduced  in  1748, 
and  frequent  in  collections.  Flowering  from  February 
to  April. 

Varieties.  The  following  forms  of  this  species  are  enu- 
merated in  Don's  Miller :  — 

a.  C.  c.  1  ventricosa  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1286. — Co- 
rolla inflated. 
tL  C.  c.  2  latifolia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  530.  —  Leaf 

broad. 
it-  C.  c.  3  ndna  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  862.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  826. — Dwarf. 

«.  2.  C.  (c.)  ANGUSTIFOVLIA  G.  Don.     The  narrow-leaved  Cassandra. 

Identification.    Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 

Synonymes.     Andr6meda  calyculata  /3  angustifblia  Ait.  Hort.  Kev>., 
2.  p.  70. ;  A.  angustifblia  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  291. ;  A.  crispa 
|   Desf.  et  Link,  and  our  fig.  897. 

Spec.  Char.,  $-c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  the 
edges  somewhat  waved  and  revolute,  the  under-sur- 
face  rusty.  Racemes  recurved,  leafy.  Bracteas  of 
calyx  minute.  Corollas  oblong-ovate.  (Don's  Mill., 
iii.  p.  830.)  A  native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in 
open  swamps.  Introduced  in  1748,  growing  to 
the  height  of  1  ft.,  and  flowering  in  February  and 
April.  It  is  frequent  in  collections. 

GENUS  VII. 


896 
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D.  Don.     THE  ZENOBIA.     Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ,,  July,  1834. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 
Synonyme.     Andromeda  sp.  Hichaux. 

Derivation.    From  Zenobia,  a  qjeen        Pa  nyra,    distinguished  for  her  virtue  and  learning.  (D. 
Don.) 
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-«  a   1.  Z.  SPECIOVSA  D.  Don.     The  showy-flowered  Zenobia. 

Identification.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  July,  IS -54 ;   Don's  Mill.,  .5.  P 

>i.y»/c.     Andronicdrt  spt-ciosa  Micltx.  Fl.  Jior.  Amer.,  25» i. ;  £«</</.  Zto/.  f«A.,  t.  551. 


ngravings.     Bot.  Cab.,  t.  551. ;  and  our  Jigs.  898. 

Description.     Leaves  oval,  obtuse,  mucronate,  crenate,  or  serrate,  veiny. 
Flowers  white,  drooping,  disposed  in  racemes.     Branches  in  the  flower-bear- 
ing part  naked  of  leaves.  (Don's  Mi//.,  iii.  p.  830.) 
A  very  ornamental  little  shrub,  native  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, in  swamps.     This  very  handsome  species  was 
introduced  in  1800.     It  grows  to  the  height  of  2ft. 
or  3  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June. 


898 


4- 

Vnrictics.  In  Don's  Miller  the  following  forms  are  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed :  — 

j*  *  Z.  «.  2  n&ufa  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  294.,  under  Andromeda 
cassinefoYia  Vent.  Mfi/m.,  79. ;  and  our  Jig.  899.  —  Leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  serrate,  green  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  white. 

j*  tt  Z.  s.  3  pulvernlenta  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  294.,  under  An- 
dromeda speciosa;  A.  pulverulenta  Bartram  Itin.,  476.,  Curt.  Hot. 
Mag. ,  t.  667.;  A.  cassinelolia,  /3  Vent.  Hort.  Cets,  60.;  A.  speciosa 
var.  y  glauca  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.y  t.  26. ;  A.  dealbata  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg., 
t.  1010.;  A. ovata  So/and.  MS.  in  Herb.  Banks.;  and  our^g.  900. — 
Leaves  roundish-ovate,  distantly  crenate,  covered  with  white  powder, 
as  are  the  branches.  Flowers  white. 


GENUS  VIII. 


u 


LYOVN7.4  Nutt.     THE  LYONIA.     Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  268.  ;  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  158.  ;  Don's 

Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 

Synonyme.     Andromeda  sp.  Lin.  and  various  authors. 
Deriv 


. 

ivation.  In  commemoration  of  John  Lyon,  an  indefatigable  collector  of  North  American  plants, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  a  dangerous  epidemic  amidst  those  savage  and  romantic  mountains  which 
had  so  often  been  the  theatre  of  his  labours.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  830.) 

Description.  Evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  and  also  a  tree.  Natives 
of  North  America,  and  bearing  the  common  character  of  the  plants  of  the 
order,  both  in  respect  to  beauty,  soil,  situation,  propagation,  and  culture. 

A.  Leaves  evergreen. 
*  1.  L.  FERRUGI'NEA  Nutt.     The  rusty-looking  Lyonia. 

Identification.     Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  p.  266.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 

Synonumes.     Andr6meda  ferrugfnea  Walt.  FL,  1.38.,    Vent.  Malm.,  t  80.  ;  A.  ferrugfnea  3  fruticbsa 

Mir'/ij:  Ft.  Kor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  252. 
Engraving.     Vent  Malm.,  t.  80. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.     Shrubby,  evergreen.     Leaves  on  long  petioles,  coriaceous, 
obovate,  usually  obtuse,  quite  entire,  with  hardly  revolute  edges,  and  co- 

4n  4 
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vered  with  brown,  umbilicate,  bran-like  scales,  as  is  every  other  part  of  the 
plant.  Flowers  axillary,  3  or  5  together,  upon  pedicels.  Corolla  small, 
ovate,  globose,  white  inside,  rusty-looking  outside.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  830.) 
A  native  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Mexico,  in  pine  woods,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1784,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections.  There 
are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  which  are  kept  under  glass  during  winter. 

*  2.  L.  RI'GIDA  Nutt.     The  rigid-leaved  Lyonia. 


Identification.     Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  266. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 

Synonymes.     Andromeda  ferrugfnea  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  609. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  67. ;  A.  fevrugfnea 

1  arbor^scens  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,   1.  p.  252.  ;  A.  rigida  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  292.,  Lodd. 

Bot.  Cab.,  t.  430. 
Engraving.    BoL  Cab.,  L  430. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Arborescent,  evergreen.  Leaves  crowded,  coriaceous,  rigid ; 
their  petioles  short ;  their  disks  cuneate-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  convex, 
with  revolute  edges,  and  clothed  with  brown,  umbilicate,  bran-like  scales, 
as  is  every  other  part  of  the  plant.  Flowers  produced,  in  Britain,  in  April 
and  May,  axillary,  several  together.  Corolla  globose,  white  inside.  Closely 
akin  to  L.  ferrugfnea;  but  the  two  are  distinguishable  by  their  different 
habits,  especially  by  their  times  of  flowering.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  831.) 
There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  kept  under  glass  during  winter. 

«-  3.  L.  MARGINALIA  D.  Don.     The  marginated-tazm/  Lyonia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159.  :  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  830. 

Synonymes.     Andromeda  marginata  Du  Ham.  Arb.  ;  A.  coriacea  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  613.,    Ait.  Hort. 

Kew.,  2.  p.  70.,   Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1095. ;  A.  lucida  Lam.  Encyc.,  1.  p.  157. ;  A.  mariana  Jacq. 

Icon.  Rar.,  3.  t.  465. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1095. ;  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  465.  ;  and  our  fig.  902. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  A  small  shrub,  evergreen,  glabrous.  Branchlets  indistinctly 
3-sided.  Leaves  coriaceous,  oval,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  punc- 
tured with  very  fine  punctures;  the  mid-rib 
running  through  the  deflexed  margin.  Flowers 
upon  pedicels,  axillary,  aggregate.  Calyx  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  its  segments  long,  linear. 
Corolla  cylindrical, 

901       <sM  ^  pale  red.  (Don's  Mill.,* 

iii.  p.  830.)  A  native 
of  Carolina  and  Flo- 
rida, in  sandy  forests  ;  992 
flowering  in  June  and 
July.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1765,  and,  in 
British  gardens,  grows 
to  the  height  of  2  ft.~ 


Variety. 


L.  m.  2  rubra  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,t.  672. ;  and  our/g.  901.— Flowers  deep 
red.  (Don'sMill.) 


B.  Leaves  deciduous. 
4.  L.  MARIANA  D.  Don.     The  Maryland  Lyonia. 


Identification.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. :  Don's  Mill , 

3.  p.831. 
Synonyme.      Andromeda  mariana  Lin.  Sp.,  564.,   Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1579., 

Pluk.  Mant.,  448. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t  1579. ;  and  our  fig.  903.  $ 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acutish  at  both  ends, 
entire,  glabrous,  rather  coriaceous,  paler  beneath.  Flower- 
bearing  branches  almost  leafless.  Flowers  on  pedicels, 
aggregate,  large,  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  red.  Calyx 
leafy.  Corolla  ovate-cylindrical.  Capsule  conoid.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from  New 


903 
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England  to  Florida,  in  woods  and  dry  swamps,  especially  in  sandy  soil  ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  or  upwards,  and  flowering  from    May   to 
August. 
J'aric/y. 

j*  L.  m.  2  oblonga  Swt.  has  oblong  leaves. 

a  5.   L.  RACEMO^SA  D.  Don.     The  racemose-flou'cred  Lyonia. 
Identification.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  15!).  ;  Don's  Mill.,  .1  p.' 8.51.     "  The  cells 

of  the  anthers  are  said  to  be  biaristate  [i>-awned]  at  the  apex  :  it  is,  therefore,  probably  a  species 

of  Zenbbia."  (Don's  Mi/!.) 
Synonymes.      Andromeda  racembsa  Lin.  Sp.,  564.,  L'He'rit.  Stirp.  2.  t.  13.;    A.  paniculata  Walt. 

Car.,  138.,  Gronov.  Virg.,  67. 
Engraving.     L'Herit  Stirp.,  2.  t  13. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval-lanceolate,  acute,  serrulate,  mem- 
branous, glabrous.  Flowers  white.  Spikes  terminal,  secund,  elongated, 
simple,  or  branched.  Bracteas  linear,  acute,  two  at  the  base  of  a  calyx, 
which  is  acute.  Corolla  cylindrical.  (Don's  Mitt.,  iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  bogs  and  swamps,  where  it 
becomes  a  middle-sized  shrub,  which  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in 
North  America,  not  only  for  the  graceful  appearance  of  its  flowers,  but  also 
for  their  fine  odour.  It  was  introduced  in  1736,  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4ft.,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  A  very  desirable  species. 

*t  6.  L.  ARBO'REA  D.  Don.     The  Tree  Lyonia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 
Synonyme.     Andromeda  arbbrea  Lin.  Sp.,  565.,  Sims  Bot.  Mag,  t.  905.,  Catcsb.  Car.,  1.  t.  71. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  905.  ;  Catesb.  Car.,  1.  t.  71. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  A  beautiful  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high.  Branches  taper. 
Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  acuminate,  serrate,  with  mucronate  teeth,  gla- 
brous, acid.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles  of  many  racemes.  Corollas 
white,  ovoid-cylindrical,  downy.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  The  leaves  have  a  very  pleasant  acid  taste,  from  which  the 
species  has  been  called  the  sorrel-tree.  They  are  frequently  made  use  of 
by  hunters  in  the  mountains  to  alleviate  thirst.  It  was  introduced  in  1752, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  at  Purser's 
Cross,  which,  in  1835,  was  18  ft.  high ;  and  there  is  one  of  nearly  the  same 
height  in  the  garden  of  Lady  Tankerville,  at  Walton  upon  Thames.  In  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Carlsruhe,  there  is  a  tree  which  was  about  the  same 
height  in  1828,  and  which  ripens  seeds  every  year,  from  which  abundance 
of  plants  have  been  raised. 

&  7.  L.  PANICULATA  Nutt.     The  panicled-Jlowered  Lyonia. 

Identification.     Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  266. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 

Synonyme.     Andromeda  paniculata  Lin.  Sp.,564.,  L'Htrit.  Stirp.,  2.  1. 12.,  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  37. 

Engravings.    L'Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.,  2.  t.  12. ;  Dend,  Brit.,  t  37. ;  and  our  fig.  904. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Downy.      Leaves  deciduous,  obovate-  go4 

lanceolate,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  almost  entire,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  older  leaves  nearly  glabrous. 
Flower-bearing  branches  terminal,  panicled,  nearly 
naked  of  leaves.  Flowers  small,  in  peduncled  racemes. 
Corollas  nearly  globose,  downy,  white.  (Don's  Mill., 
iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of  North  America,  occurring 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  all  swamps  and  woods. 
It  was  introduced  in  1748,  and,  in  British  gardens, 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

*  8.  L.  SALICIFOVLIA  Wats.     The  Willow-leaved  Lyonia. 

Identification.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  38. 
Engravings.     Drnd.  Brit.,  t.  38.  ;  and  our  fig.  905. 

S/HT.  Char.,  $c.    Leaves  alternate,  long-lanceolate,  acuminate,  scarcely 
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late,  shining,  strewed  with  a  few  short  gland-like 
hairs.  Racemes  of  flowers  compound,  alternately 
sessile  on  the  terminal  branches.  Flowers  white, 
1-petaled,  globular,  contracted  at  the  mouth. 
(ffV//,s.)  A  desirable  species,  nearly  allied  to  L. 
paniculata,  which  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but 
which  is  less  remarkable  in  point  of  floral  beauty, 
than  for  its  fine  shining  foliage.  Unfortunately 
for  this,  and  other  species  of  Lyom'a  and  An- 
dromeda, they  are  generally  crowded  together  in 
masses,  so  that  nothing  is  seen  of  any  sort,  but 
the  points  of  its  shoots  struggling  with  those  of 
others  for  light  and  air;  whereas,  were  they 
planted  singly,  they  would  form  objects  so  totally 
different,  and  of  such  superior  beauty,  as  hardly  to 
be  recognised  for  the  same  species. 

a  9.  L.  FRONDO'SA  Nutt.     The  branchy  Lyonia. 

Identification.     Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  267. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p,  831. 
Synonyme.    Andr6meda  frondbsa  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  295. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Densely  villose  with  whitish  hairs.  Leaves  deciduous, 
oblong  or  oblong  ovate,  blunt  or  acutish,  often  rusty,  prominently  veined  ; 
the  lateral  margins  revolute,  entire,  and  rough.  Flowers  white,  in  a  ter- 
minal leafly  panicle.  Corollas  globose,  hispid,  or  downy.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  831.)  A  native  of  the  lower  counties  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Intro- 
duced in  1806,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft. ;  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

j*  10.  L.  MULTIFLOVRA  Wats.     The  many-flowered  Lyonia. 

Identification.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  128. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit,  1. 128.  ;  and  our  fig.  906. 

Spec.  Char.>  fyc.  Leaves  deciduous,  narrow,  lan- 
ceolate, serrate,  sprinkled  with  hair-like  atoms. 
Flowers  numerous,  small,  white,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal panicles,  that  are  composed  of  numerous 
grouped  racemes.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  831.)  A 
native  of  North  America;  perhaps  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  L.  paniculata.  In  British  gardens,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  flowering  in  July. 
The  date  of  its  introduction  is  uncertain ;  pro- 
bably in  1812,  by  Lyon. 
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11.    L.  CAPREjEFO^LIA    Wats. 


Identification.   Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  127.  ;  Don's  Mill., 3.  p.  831. 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit.,  t.  127.  ;  and  our  fig.  907. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sec.  Leaves  deciduous,  coriaceous, 
elliptic,  with  a  short  acuminate  termination, 
serrulate,  sprinkled  with  short  fleshy  hairs. 
Flowers  white;  disposed  in  racemes  and  co- 
rymbs that  are  mixed,  lateral,  and  leafy.  Co- 
rollas rather  silky,  globular,  coarctate.  A 
native  of  North  America.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  L.  paniculata.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  831.) 


The  Goat- Willow-leaved  Lyonia. 
907 


App.  i.  Doubtful  Species  ofLyoma,  not  yet  introduced. 

L.  rhomboidulis  G.  Don  ;  Andromeda  rhomboidalis  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  p.  192.  ;  is  a  native  of  Florida 

the 


., 

and  Carolina,  with  triquetrous  and  floriferous  branches,  described  in 
dried  specimens,  and  stated  not  to  be  yet  cultivated  in  Europe. 
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LEUCOTHO#  D.  Don. 


THE  LEUCOTHOE. 
Monogynia. 


Lin  SysL  Decandria 


Identification.     D.  Don.  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 

Synonymes.     Andr6meda  sp.  of  authors  previously. 

Derivation.  Leucothoe  was  a  beautiful  nymph,  beloved  by  Apollo ;  who  was  buried  alive  by  her 
father  when  he  discovered  her  amour,  and  changed  into  the  tree  that  bears  the  frankincense  by 
her  lover.  (Ovid.  Met.,  iv.  196.)  Leucothoe  was  also  a  name  given  to  Ino  after  she  was  changed 
into  a  sea  deity. 

Description,  $c.  Evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  with  co- 
riaceous leaves,  dentately  spinulose  ;  and  flowers  white,  racemose,  axillary,  or 
terminal. 

«  1.  L.  AXILLAVRIS  D.  Don.     The  axillary-raceme/  Leucothoe. 


Identification.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  1 
Synonyme.     Andromeda  axillaris  Solander  in    Hort.  Kcw.t  2.  p.  89.  ;    Pursh   Fl. 


832. 


p.  292. 
Engraving.    Our  Jig.  908. 


Amcr.   Sept.,  1. 


908 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.   Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  acuminate ;  in 

the  outward  part  of  its  length  cartilaginous  in  the 

margin,  and  serrulate  with  mucronate  teeth;  upper 

surface  glabrous;  under  surface  covered  with  glandu- 
lar hairs.     Young  branches  clothed  with  powdery 

down.     Flowers   white,   in   short,    spicate,   sessile, 

axillary  racemes,  attended  by  scaly  bracteas.    Corolla 

ovate-cylindrical.      Filaments   ciliated,   very    short, 

Capsule   depressed,   globose.    (Don's   Mill.,  iii.   p. 

832.    A  native  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to 

Georgia,  on  the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the 

height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.     Introduced  in  1765,  and  flowering  in  May  and 

June. 
Variety. 

»  L.  a.  2  longifolia ;  Andromeda  longifolia  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i. 
p.  293.,  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2357. ;  A.  Waited  Willd.— Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  very  long.  (Don's  Mill.) 

n.  2.  L.  SPINULOVSA  G.  Don.     The  sp'mulose-toothcd-leaved  Leucothoe. 

Identification.    Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  832. 

Synonymes.     Andromeda  spinulbsa  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  293. ;  A  Castesba?v»  Walt  Fl.  Car., 

p.  137.,  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  613.,  Sims    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1955.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t  1320. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  t  1955.  ;  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1320. ;  and  our  Jig.  909. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  glabrous,  coriaceous,  ovate-oblong, 
rounded  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip, 
acuminate,  serrulate  with  teeth  that  are  spinulose  in 
some  degree.  Flowers  white,  disposed  unilaterally,  and 
rather  loosely,  in  subspicate,  axillary,  subsessile  racemes, 
and  attended  by  scaly  bracteas.  Corolla  short,  ovate- 
cylindrical.  It  resembles  L.  axillaris  D.  Don  in  several 
respects.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  832.)  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina,  in  North  America,  where  it  forms  a  shrub  2  ft. 
high.  It  was  introduced  in  1793,  and  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 
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3.  L.  ACUMINAXTA  G.  Don. 

Identification.     Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  832. 

cuminkt  . 

A.  lucida  Jacq.  Icon.   Ear.,  1.  t  79.  ;    A. 


The  acuminate-leaved  Leucothoe. 


. 

Synonymes.     Andr6meda  acuminkta  Ait.  Hort.  Kcw.,  2.  p.  70.,  Pursh  Fl 
Smith  Exot.  Zto/.,t.  ' 
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p.  195. ;  A.  retlcutota   Walt.  Ft.  Car.,  137. ;  A.  formosissima  Bartr.  •  A.  /aurina  Mic/ix.  Fl.  Anicr. 
Bot.,  1.  p.  253. ;    Pipe-stem-wood,  Amer. 
Engravings.     Exot.  Bot.,  t.  89.  ;  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  1.  t.  79. ;  and  our  fig.  910. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Glabrous.    Stems  hollow.     Leaves  910 

ovate-lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip, 
entire  or  unequally  serrate,  shining,  nettedly  veined, 
coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  upon  pe- 
dicels, drooping,  disposed  in  racemes  that  are 
axillary,  very  short,  corymbose,  and  nearly  naked. 
Corolla  cylindrically  ovate.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p. 
832.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  Georgia 
and  Florida,  in  sandy  swamps.  The  shrub  bears 
a  great  abundance  of  flowers,  which  give  it  a  fine 
appearance.  Its  stems  are  used  by  the  natives  for 
making  their  pipe  stems;  whence  the  name  of 
pipe-stem  wood.  It  was  introduced  in  1765; 
grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  flowers 
in  July  and  August. 

*  4.  L.  FLORIBU'NDA  D.  Don.     The  numerous-flowered  Leucothoe. 

Identification.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  832 

Synonyme.      Andr6meda  floribi'mda  Lyon   Herb.,  Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  807.,  Pvrsh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 

p.  293.,  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1566. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  807. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1566. ;  and  our  fig.  911. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  finely  serrulate, 
appressedly  ciliate,  coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  disposed  uni- 
laterally in  racemes  that  are  axillary  and  terminal,  and  con- 
stitute panicles.  Pedicles  with  2  bracteas.  (Don's  Mill., 
iii.  p.  832.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  Georgia,  on 
the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
1812,  and,  being  extremely  difficult  to  propagate,  is  still  rare 
in  collections.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  at 
Messrs.  Chandler's,  and  at  Messrs.  Osborne's  at  Fulham. 
Plants,  some  years  since,  were  10  guineas  each,  but  they 
may  now  be  had  at  a  guinea.  The  plant  is  very  prolific  in 
flowers,  and  is  extremely  beautiful. 

*  5.  L.  SPICAVTA  G.  Don.     The  spicate-racemed  Leucothoe. 

Identification.     Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  832. 

Synonyme.     Andromeda  spicata  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  36. 

Engravings.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  36. ;  and  our  fig.  912. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Glabrous,  except  that  the  branchlets 
are  beset  with  short  white  hairs.  Leaves  elliptical- 
lanceolate,  acute,  ovate,  or  taper  at  the  base,  serrated. 
Flowers  white,  disposed  unilaterally  in  long  lateral  and 
terminal  racemes.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  832.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  occurring  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
where  it  forms  a  shrub  2  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in 
June.  There  are  plants  in  British  gardens ;  but  when 
it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 
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PPERIS  D.Don.    THE  PIERIS.     Lin.  Syst.   Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  832. 

Symmyitic.     Andromeda  sp.   Wallich. 

Derivation.     Pu<ri.t,  a  general  appellation  of  the  Muses,  who  were  called  Pierides,  from  their  birth. 

place,  Pieria,  in  Thessaly. 

Description,  Sfc.    Trees  and   shrubs,  natives  of  Nepal  and  Japan  ;  and  considered  a.«  only  half- 
hardy. 
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1    I.  P.  OVALIFO'LIA  1).  Don.     The  oval-leaved  Picris. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  3.  p.  892. ;    Don's 

Mill,  3.  p.  832. 
Synonytnes.     Andromeda  ovalifulia   Wall,  in  Asittt.  Res.t  13.  p.  391.,  with 

a  figure  ;  A.  capriclda  llnmilti'ii  .1/s.s. 
Engravings.     Asiat.  Res.,  13.  p.  391.  ;  and  our  fig.  913. 

Sj»ec.  Char.,  S(C.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  2 — 4  in.  long,  1 — 2  in.  broad, 
rounded  at  thelwse,  entire,  downy  when  young.  Flowers  upon  downy 
pedicels,  and  disposed  unilaterally  in  lateral,  leafy,  lengthened  racemes, 
many  in  a  raceme.  Racemes  numerous.  Segments  of  calyx  ovate,  and 
acute.  Corolla  oblong,  downy,  pale  flesh-colour.  (Don's  Mi//.,  iii.  p.  8.52.) 
A  native  of  Nepal  at  Suembu  and  Sirinagur,  where  it  forms  a  tree  from 
20  ft.  to  40  ft,  in  height,  the  leaves  and  branches  of  which  are  poisonous 
to  goats,  as  is  implied  in  the  epithet  capriclda.  It  flowers  in  May.  It 
was  introduced  in  1S'J5,  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  With 
a  view  to  keep  up  a  distinctive  character  between  the  plants  kept  in 
green-houses  and  hot-houses,  and  those  grown  in  the  open  air.wedonot 
think  it  advisable  to  multiply,  in  collections,  exotic  species  of  genera  of 
which  the  majority  are  hardy,  and  common  in  gardens ;  but,  botanically 
every  species  is  interesting. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Picris  not  yet  introduced. 

P.formdsa  D.  Don  ( Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  832.),  Andromeda  formbsa  Wall 
is  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  forms  an  evergreen  tree,  with  the  habit  of 
/Trbutus  or  Cldthra.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  acuminated,  crenulated, 
and  glabrous ;  and  the  flowers  rose-coloured,  each  furnished  with  a  small 
bractea  at  the  base.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  very  desirable  species  ; 
and  if  it  were  introduced,~and  even  found  only  half-hardy,  some  new  sort 
might  be  obtained  from  it  by  means  of  cross-fecundation  "with  hardy  free- 
growing  species. 

P.  lanceolata  D.  Don  (Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  382.),  Andromeda  lanceolata 
Wall.,  A.  squamulosa  D.  Don  (Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,p.  149.),  is  a  small-branched 
tree,  with  elliptic  leaves  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  purplish  corollas. 

P.  japonica  D.  Don,  Andromeda  japonica  Thunb.,  and  our  Jig.  914., 
is  a  native  of  Japan,  with  glabrous,  lanceolate,  crenulated  leaves,  and  red 
flowers. 

GENUS  XI. 
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PHYLLO'DOC.E  Sal.     THE  PHYLLODOCE.     Lin.  Syst.  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.     Sal.  Par.,  t.  36. ;  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  July,  1834  ;"Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  832. 
Sytioni/nics.     Andn'.mecU/  sp.  /,.  ;    Menzics/Yi  sp.  Swartz,  Smith. 

Derivation.    Phyllodoce,  in  mythology,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Cyrene,  daughter  of 
the  river  Peneus. 

Description,  fyc.  Small  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America;  with  linear  leaves,  obtuse,  and  spreading;  and 
flowers  terminal,  solitary,  or  several  together,  in  a  sort  of  umbel. 

«.  1.  P.  TAXIFOVLIA  Sal.     The  Yew-leaved  Phyllodoce. 

Sal  Par.,  t.  36  ;    Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  833. 

Menzifesw  caerulea  Swz.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  10.  p.  377.  t.  30.  f.  a.,  Smith  Engl.  Bot., 
t.24b9.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  164. ;  Andr6med«  cair.Mea  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  56.5.,  Lin.  Fl.  Lapp.,  p.  165.  1. 1., 
f.  5. ;  A.  texifblia  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  p.  54.  t.  72.  f.  2.,  Liu.  Fl.  Lapp.,  cd.  2.,  p.  133.  t  1.  f.  - 
Dan.,  t  57. ;  .Erica  cterulea  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  393. 


Identification. 
Synoitymcs 

t.24b9.,  1 

f.  5. ;    A.  texifblia  Pal'l.  Fl.  Ross.,  p.  54.  t.  72.  f.  2.,    Lin.  Fl.  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  p.  133.  t  1.  f.  5.,   Fl. 

~  ;  .Erica  cajrulea  Willd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  393. 
Engravings.     Lin.  Soc.   Trans.,  10.  t.  30.  f.  a.  ;  Eng.  Bot,  t.  2469.  ;  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  164. ;  Fl.  Lapp.,  t.  1. 


attravmgg.     Lin.  Soc.    irans.,  lu.  t.  3V.  t.  a.  ;  n.ng.  liot.,  t.  inoy.  ;  not.  t,au.,  t.  Jo4. ;  ri.  i,app.,  t.  1. 
f.  5. ;  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  72.  f.  2.  ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  57. ;  Gmel.  Sib.,  4.  p.  131.  t.  57.  f.  2. ;  and  our  jig.  915. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  denticulated  margins.  Peduncles  aggregate, 
glanded.  Segments  of  the  calyx  acuminate.  An- 
thers one  third  of  the  length  of  the  filaments.  Co- 
rolla blue  or  purple  ;  red,  on  the  authority  of 
Pursh,  in  the  species  as  found  in  North  America. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  833.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Asia.  In  Europe  :  in  Scotland 
on  dry  heathy  moors,  rare;  near  Aviemore,  in 
Strathspey,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  R.  Brown  of 
Perth;  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Shiant,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  G.  Don.  In  North  America  :  on 
the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire;  and  on  the 
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north-west  coast  of  Labrador.  In  Asia  :  on  the  mountains  of  Ucla,  in  the 
north.  Cultivated  in  British  gardens,  in  moist  peaty  soil,  where  it  forms  a 
low,  trailing,  evergreen  heath-like  shrub. 


Identification. 
p.  833. 


2.  P.  .EMPETRIFO'RMIS  D.  Don.     The  Empetrum-like  Phyllodoce. 

D.  Don.  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,July,  1834;  Don's  Mill.,  3 
Lin.  Soc.    Trans.,  10.  p.  280. 


Synonyme.     Menzidsto   empetriformis  Smith  in 

Hook.  Bot.  Mng.,  t  3176. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3176. ;  and  our  fig.  91& 

Spec.  Char.f  fyc.  Leaves  with  denticulated  margins.  Peduncles 
aggregate,  sparingly  glanded.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate, 
obtuse.  Corolla  pale  red.  Anthers  the  length  of  the  filaments. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  833.)  A  native  of  North  America  ;  intro- 
duced in  1810,  and  forming  a  low,  creeping,  heath-like  shrub, 
seldom  exceeding  6  in.  in  height,  and  producing  its  pale  red 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

GENUS  XII. 


DAB(ENC.L4  D.  Don.     THE  DABCECIA.    Lin.  Syst.    Octandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  160. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  833. 
Synoiiytnes.     Erica  sp.  Lin. ;  Andromeda  sp.  Lin. ;   Menzidsia  sp.  Juss. 
Derivation.    D.  polifblia  D.  Don  is  called,  in  Ireland,  St.  Dabeoc's  heath. 

Description,  $c.    Low,  heath-like,  evergreen,  shrubs,  natives  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  North  America. 

«.  1.  D.  POLIFOVLIA  D.  Don.     The  Poly-leaved  Dabrecia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  160. ;  Don'?  Mill.,  3.  p.  833. 

Synonyms.     Andromeda  Dabce'cia  Lin.  Syst.,  *«. ;  Erica  DabreWa  Lin.  Sp.,  509.  ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  35. ; 

Menziesw  Dabcexc«z  Dec.  Fl.  Gall.,  674.  ;   Erica  hiWrnica,  &c.,   Raii  Hist.,  3.  Suppl.  244.  ;    Men- 

zies*V»  polifdlia  Juss.  Ann.  Mus.,  1.  p.  55.,  Fl.  Hib.,  p.  180.;   Facet niutn  cantabricum  Huds.  Fl. 

Angl.,   ed.  1.  p.  143.,   Petiv.    Gaz.,  27.   f.  4  ;   Irish   Whorts,   Cantabrian    Heath,   St.    Dabeoc's 

Heath. 

Engravings.     Eng.  Bot.,  t.  35. ;  Petiv.  Gaz.,  27.  f.  4. ;  Sweet's  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  2.  s.  t.  276. ;  and  our 
figs  917,  918. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  A  bushy  evergreen  shrub,  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high.  Leaves 
elliptic,  flat,  clothed  with  white  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers  purple,  in 
terminal  racemes.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p. 
833.)  A  native  of  Ireland  and  the 
Pyrenees.  In  Ireland,  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, on  the  sides  of  mountains  and  dry 
heaths  all  over  Cunnemara  ;  and,  in 
Mayo,  as  far  north  as  the  mountain 
called  Croagh  Patrick.  (J.  T.  Mackay, 
Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  167.) 
It  is,  besides,  "  found  on  the  Western 
Pyrenees,  and  at  Anjou."  (Id.)  Culti- 
vated in  British  gardens,  in  moist  peaty 
soil-  This  species  and  its  variety  are  very  commonly  introduced  into 
heatheries,  as  closely  resembling  hardy  low-growing  heaths  in  their  foliage 
and  general  habit.  The  foliage  is  of  a  darker  green  than  almost  any  other 
heaths,  and  the  leaves,  singly,  are  also  larger. 

Variety. 

*  D.  p.  2  flore  dlbo  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.,  2d  ser.,  t.  276.  —  A  variety 
with  white  flowers,  which  was  discovered  in  Cunnemara,  in  1820, 
growing  along  with  the  common  variety.  (Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  167.)  There  are  plants  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road ;  and  in  other  nurseries. 
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ARBUTUS  Corner.     THE  ARBUTUS,  or  STitAWHEiuiY  TREK.    Lin.  Syst. 
Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Camer.  Epit,  p.  16,3. ;  Ga?rtn.  Fruct,  59.  ;  Tourn.  Inst.,368.  ;  Juss.  Gen.,  160. ;  H  B 

et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  279.;  Adans.  Fain.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  834. 
Synonymes.     /fndrachne    Chin.  ;  ^'rbutus  sp.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  750.,   Schrad.  Gen.,  750.  ;    Arbousier 

Fr. ;  Sandbeere,  Get:  ;  Abbatro,  Ittil. 
Derivation.    From  ar  bois,  austere  bush,  Celtic  ;  in  allusion  to  the  austere  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Description,  $c.  Robust,  evergreen  shrubs,  or  low  trees ;  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  and  South  America ;  and,  in  British  gardens,  considered  as 
some  of  the  most  ornamental  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  They  are  of  easy 
culture,  in  sandy  loam,  or  loam  and  peat ;  and  they  are  readily  propagated, 
the  common  kinds  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  and  the  rarer  and  tenderer 
sorts  by  grafting  on  those  that  are  more  common  and  hardy.  All  the  species 
have  the  outer  bark  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  Plants,  in  British  nurseries, 
are  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  At  Bollwyller  and  New  York  they  are  green- 
house plants. 

•   t    I.  A.  CAvEDo  L.     The  Unedo  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,566. :  Mill.  Icon.,  t.  48. ;  Cam.  Epit.,  1681.  ;  Barrel.  Icon.,  t.  674.  :  Eng.  Bot., 

t  2377. ;  Don's  Mill ,  3.  p.  134. ;  Eng.  Flora,  2.  p.  254.  ;  Fl.  Hib .,  p.  182. 
Synonymes.  L' Arbousier  commun,Arbousier  des  Pyrenees,  orFraisier  en  Arbre,  Fr. ;  Erdbeereartige 

Sandbeere,   Ger. ;  Komaa,  Mod.  Greek. 
Engravings.     Mill.  Ic.  t.  48 ;  Barrel.  Ic.,  t.  674;  Eng.  Bot,  t.  2377  ;  and  our  Jiff.  919. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Arboreous.  Branchlets  clothed  with  glandular  hairs.  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous,  serrulated.  Flowers  nodding.  Peduncles 
smooth.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  834.) 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  as 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece ;  and  of 
Asia,  in  Palestine,  and  many  other 
parts.  It  is  also  found  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
near  the  Lake  of  Killarney,  on  bar- 
ren limestone  rocks,  where  the 
country  people  eat  the  fruit. 

Varieties.  The  following  forms  of  this 
species  are  given  in  Don's  Miller,  and 
are  to  be  procured  in  the  principal 
London  nurseries. 

*  $    A.  U.  1    dlbus   Ait.   Hort. 

Kew.,  ii.  p.^71.  —  Flowers 
white.  This  is  the  common 
sort,  raised  in  nurseries  by 
seed.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish-white, 
and  sometimes  reddish.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  also  varies  in  a 
similar  manner. 

»  t  A.  U.  2  ruber  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  71.  —  Flowers  reddish.  This  is 
the  handsomest  variety  in  cultivation.  It  is  commonly  propagated 
by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or  by  grafting  on  the  species.  Mackay  men- 
tions a  single  tree  of  this  variety  near  the  entrance  to  Glengarift; 
growing  on  red  slate. 

•  A.  U.  :*  p/t'iiitu  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  71.—  Flowers  semidouble. 

«  A.  U.  4  schizopetalus.  —  Corolla  cut  into  more  than  the  number  (5) 

of  segments  constant  to  the  corolla  of  the  ^tvies. 
tt  A.  U.  5  integrifolius.  —  Leaves  entire.  (Sinus  Hoi.  Ma«.y  t.  ^3 
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»  A.  U.  6  crispus.  —  Leaves  curled  and  cut. 
m  A.  U.  7  salicifolius.  —  Leaves  narrow. 

Description,  fyc.  The  common  arbutus  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or 
30  ft.;  but,  unless  pruned  to  a  single  stem,  it  assumes  more  the  character  of  a 
huge  bush  than  that  of  a  regular-headed  tree.  When  it  is  pruned,  however, 
it  forms  a  small,  picturesque-headed,  evergreen  tree  of  great  beauty,  at  every 
season  of  the  year ;  and  particularly  so  in  autumn,  when  it  is  covered  with  its 
white  bell-shaped  flowers,  which  are  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  intermixed  with 
its  large  strawberry-like  fruit,  which  is  12  months  before  it  arrives  at  perfection, 
and  which  is,  therefore,  seen  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time  as  the  flower. 
Smith  says  that  the  fruit  is  insipid,  and  scarcely  eatable  in  England ;  but  that 
in  the  Levant  it  is  said  to  be  much  larger  and  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more 
wholesome.  The  reddish  hue  of  the  bark  is  very  remarkable  in  this  and  some 
other  species  of  Arbutus.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree,  when  young,  and 
properly  treated,  will  average  1  ft.  a  year  for  the  first  10  years ;  and  the  plant 
is  of  considerable  durability. 

Geography.  The  arbutus  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  also  of 
varous  parts  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  about  Mount  Atlas  and  Algiers;  and 
it  is  particularly  abundant  in  Italy,  in  the  woods  of  the  Apennines.  In 
France,  it  grows  as  far  north  as  lat.  56° ;  but  it  requires  protection,  in  the 
winter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  Britain,  it  is  one  of  the  doubtful 
natives ;  for,  though  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, it  is,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  34.),  considered  by  many  as  having  been  intro- 
duced there.  Some  of  the  defenders  of  our  indigenous  flora,  however,  feel 
no  doubts  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Babington,  a  writer  in  the  Mag.  Nat.  Hist., 
says,  —  "  It  has  been  doubted,  if"  /1'rbutus  £Tnedo  "is  indigenous  at  Kil- 
larney ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  any  person,  who  has  observed  it 
on  the  spot,  to  believe  it  to  have  been  *  introduced  by  the  monks  of  Mucross 
Abbey,'  which  is  the  theory  of  the  sceptical.  It  grows  in  several  isolated 
spots,  far  up  the  mountains,  and  is  in  its  greatest  beauty  when  springing  from 
the  crevices  of  rock  on  the  islets  of  the  upper  lake.  My  conclusion  is,  that  it 
is  truly  an  aboriginal  native  of  that  country.  The  fruit  is  excellent."  [!]  (Vol. 
ix.  p.  245.)  Mr.  J.  Drummond,  in  Mackay's  Flora  Hibernica,  says  that  it  is 
certainly  indigenous. 

History.  The  arbutus  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  but, 
according  to  Pliny,  it  was  not  held  in  much  esteem  ;  for,  as  the  specific  name 
implies,  he  adds,  the  fruit  was  considered  so  bitter,  that  only  one  of  it  could 
be  eaten  at  a  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  an  article  of 
food,  in  the  early  ages,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  since  in  these  countries,  and 
also  in  Spain,  as  well  as  about  Killarney,  in  Ireland,  it  is  still  eaten  by  the 
common  people.  Virgil  recommends  the  young  shoots  as  winter  food  for 
young  goats,  and  as  fit  for  basket-work.  Horace  praises  the  tree  for  its  shade; 
and  Ovid  celebrates  its  loads  of"  blushing  fruit."  It  is  spoken  of  by  Gerard 
as,  in  his  time,  growing  only  in  some  few  gardens  in  England.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  various  writers,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  who  have  been  charmed 
with  its  beauty.  Among  others,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  her  poem  entitled  Corsica, 
written  in  1769,  gives  the  following  description  of  its  appearance  in  that  island 
in  a  wild  state :  — 

"  While,  glowing  bright 

Beneath  the  various  foliage,  wildly  spreads 
The  arbutus,  and  rears  his  scarlet  fruit 
Luxuriant  mantling  o'er  the  craggy  steeps." 

And  Miss  Twamley  has  the  following  lines  on  this  tree  in   her  Romance  of 
Nature  published  in  1836. 

"  See,  like  a  ladye  in  a  festal  garb, 

How  gaily  deck'd  she  waits  the  Christmas  time! 
Her  robe  of  living  emerald,  that  waves 
And,  shining,  rustles  in  the  frost-bright  air, 
Is  garlanded  with  bunches  of  small  flowers, — 
Small  bell-shaped  flowers,  each  of  an  orient  pearl 
Most  delicately  modeled,  and  just  tinged 
With  faintest  yellow,  as  if,  lit  within, 
There  hung  a  fairy  torch  in  each  lamp  flower." 
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Properties  and  Uses.  A  sugar  and  a  very  good  spirit  have  been  extracted 
from  the  fruit  in  Spain,  and  a  wine  in  Corsica :  hut,  in  Britain,  the  sole 
use  of  the  plant  is  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Algiers  it  forms  hedges;  and  there,  in  Greece,  and  also 
in  Spain,  the  bark  is  used  by  tanners ;  and  the  charcoal  made  from  the  wood 
is  highly  valued.  The  wood  is  white,  hard,  and  heavy,  but  brittle,  and  with 
little  elasticity.  The  durability  and  abundance  of  its'  shining  green  foliage; 
the  brownish  red  colour  of  its  young  shoots ;  the  waxy  and  delicate  appear- 
ance of  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance,  at  a  season  when  most 
plants  are  beginning  to  shed  their  leaves ;  and  the  splendour  of  its  fruit, 
which,  as  before  observed,  is  intermixed  with  the  flowers,  and  often  remains 
on  all  the  winter;  render  it  a  most  desirable  plant.  In  ornamental  plantations, 
the  pink-flowered  variety  deserves  the  preference,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  but  because  the  young  shoots  and  the  nerves  of  the 
leaves  partake  of  a  reddish  hue. 

Soil,  Situation,  Sfc.  The  common  arbutus  will  thrive  in  any  tolerably  free 
soil ;  though  it  seems  to  grow  fastest,  and  attain  the  largest  size,  in  deep 
sandy  loam.  It  will  grow  either  in  open  or  sheltered  situations,  but  does  not 
thrive  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  species  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit,  in  pots  of  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  or  heath  mould,  and  then  placed  in  the 
shade,  where  they  can  be  protected  from  the  frost  and  the  sun.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  do  not  generally  flower  till  5  or  6  years  old.  The  double,  and  the 
scarlet-flowered,  and  all  the  other  varieties,  are  propagated  by  layers ;  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  wood  in  a  growing  state,  taken  off  in  July,  and  treated  like 
cuttings  of  heath. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  the  common  arbutus  is  12  ft. 
high  ;  and  it  is  equ.illy  high,  or  higher,  at  a  great  number  of  places  within  the  same  distance  of  the 
metropolis.  In  the  Mile  End  Nursery  it  is  15ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  45  ft.  In 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs  Loddigcs,  plants,  10  years 
planted,  have  attained  the  height  of  10  ft.  In  Scotland,  in  Argyllshire,  at  Castle  Mainard,  it  is  13ft. 
high.  In  Ireland,  on  the  lower  lake  of  Killarney,  a  tree,  or  large  bush,  was  36  ft.  in  diameter  in 
1805 ;  one  at  Power's  Court  is  equally  large ;  and  a  similar  one  existed  at  Newtown  Mount  Kennedy, 
but  was  blown  down  in  1804;  at  Morn  Park,  Cork,  it  is  82ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
2ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  23±  ft.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  &d.  to  1*. 
each,  according  to  the  size,  or  from  U.  Is.  Gd.  to  31.  \5s.  per  hundred;  and  the  scarlet-flowered 
variety  is  25.  6d.  a  plant.  At  Bollwyller,  and  at  New  York,  both  the  species  and  varieties  are 
green-house  plants. 

$  •  2.  A.  HY'BRIDA  Ker.     The  hybrid  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Identification.     Ker  Bot  Reg.,  t.  fi!9. :  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  834. 
Synonyme.     A.  andrachnoldes  Link  Enitm.,  1.  p.  395. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Keg.,  t.  G19.  ;  and  ourjfc.  920. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branchlets  pilose.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  serrated,  glabrous. 
Panicle  terminal,  pendulous,  downy.  Flowers  white.  Calyx  glabrous. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  834-.)  Apparently  a 
hybrid  between  A.  ITnedo,  and  A.  An- 
drachne.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  British 
gardens  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  and  is  believed  to  * 
have  been  originated  in  the  Fulham  Nur- 
sery, where  there  were,  till  lately,  some  of 
the  largest  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  where  there  is  still  one, 
about  20  years  planted,  which  is  nearly 
•JO  ft.  high.  This  species  grows  as  rapidly 
as  the  A.  £7vnedo,  forms  fully  as  large  a 
tree,  is  more  beautiful  in  its  flowers  which  xr  " 
are  in  larger  panicles,  and  is  nearly  as 
hardy.  It  flowers  freely,  and  sometimes  bears  fruit,  but  is  generally  pro- 
pagated by  grafting.  Plants  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 

I   i 
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Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  are  1 3  ft.  high,  after 
having  been  10  years  planted. 
J  "ariety. 

±  &  A.  h.  2  Milleri  (A.  Miller/  Mayes  in  West  of  England  Journ.  of  Sciemv 
and  Lit.,  Jan.  1835 ;  and  Gard.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  259.)  was  raised  from 
seed  in  the  Bristol  Nursery,  from  the  scarlet-flowered  variety  of 
A.  tTnedo  and  A.  Jndrachne.  The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  pink, 
the  leaves  are  large,  and  the  plant  vigorous. 

1  3.  A.  ^NDRA'CHNE  L.     The  Andrachne  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  566.;    Ehret  Act.  Angl,   57.  p.  11-1.  t.  6.  ;    Ker  But  Reg.,  1 113. ;   Sims 

Hot.  Mag.,  t.  2024.  ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  834. 
Synonytnes.    A.  integrifblia  Lam. ;  Andrachne  TheophrasU  Clus.  Hist.,  1.  p.  48. ;  ./ndr&chnePar*. 

Theatr.t  1490.,  f.  2.     This  is  the  Adrachne  of  Theophrastus  ;  and  it  is  called  Adrachla  in  modern 

Greek. 
Engravings.    Ehret  Act  Angl.,  57.  t.  6. ;   Bot.  Reg.,  1. 113. ;    Bot.  Mag.,  L  2024.  j    Park  Theatr., 

1490.  f.  2. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  oblong,  bluntish,  entire  in  some,  a  little  serrated  in 
others,  glabrous.  Panicles  terminal,  erect,  clothed  with  viscid  down.  Flow- 
ers greenish  white.  Fruit  like  that  of  A.  £7Nnedo.  (Don's  MUl.ym.  p.  384.) 
A  native  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Tauria. 

Varieties. 

Tournefort  enumerates  three  varieties,  which  he  observed 
in  the  Levant :  — 

1 .  With  serrated  leaves  ; 

2.  With  a  large  oblong  fruit  j 

3.  With  large  compressed  fruit :  but  there  is  only  the 

following  variety,  which  is  probably  the  first  of  those 
mentioned  by  Tournefort,  in  British  nurseries :  — 

J  A.  A.  2  serrattfvlia  (A.  serratifblia  Nuts.  ;  Ilic  serrated-leaved  Arbutus, 
as  shown  in  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t.  53().,andouryz#.  921.;  Don's  Mill.,  ,1 
p.  834.)  has  the  leaves  serrated,  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  sj>e- 
cies.  The  flowers  are  yellowish,  and  disposed  in  terminal  clusters. 
It  is  cultivated  in  British  gardens ;  but  it  is  not  known  when,  or 
from  what  country,  it  was  introduced. 

Description.  This  species  differs  from  the  common  arbutus  in  having  much 
longer  leaves,  smooth,  coriaceous,  and  shining,  and  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  ser- 
rated, and  polished;  but  the  outer  bark  cracks,  and  peels  off  in  very  thin  papery 
layers,  annually.  By  this  feature  alone  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
common  arbutus.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  common  sort ;  but  the 
fruit  is  oval,  with  flat  seeds  ;  whereas  in  the  common  sort  the  seeds  are 
pointed  and  angular.  The  plants,  when  young,  are  somewhat  tender ;  but,  if 
kept  in  pots  till  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high  before  they  are  planted  out,  they  will  endure 
the  winters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  without  any  protection ;  and 
will  grow  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  common  arbutus,  becoming  eventually 
much  larger  and  finer  trees. 

Geography.  The  Arbutus  Andrachne  is  most  abundant  in  the  Levant. 
It  is  found  in  the  Isle  of  Candia,  and  in  various  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  Aleppo  and  Antioch ;  also  on  Mount 
Olympus,  about  Smyrna,  and  in  various  other  ports  of  Syria.  It  is  found  in 
some  places  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

History.  The  tree  abounds  in  Greece,  and  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
and  other  writers  under  the  name  of  Adrachne.  Pausanias  says  that  the 
Adrachne  produces  the  best  fruit  on  Mount  Helicon.  In  the  Nouveau  Dn 
Ilantel,  it  is  stated  that  the  translators  of  Pausanias  have  confounded  two 
names,  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  two  plants  quite  different :  Adrachne, 
which  is  the  species  of  ,4'rbutus  now  before  us;  and  Andrachne,  the  Portulaca  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  modern  Veronica  Beccabiinga.  Clusius,  J.  Bauhin,  Hay, 
and  Tournefort  recognised  this  difference,  and  spelt  the  word  accordingly ;  but 
Linnaius  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Theophrastus  says  that  the  Adrachne  is  a 
tree  of  which  the  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  are  always  green ; 
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and  that  its  wood  is  employed  for  making  tools  lor  the  weaver,  and  spindles 
tor  the  women.  Pliny  says  that  the  Adrachne  resembles  the  Unedo  ;  and 
Adrachla  is  the  vulgar  name  for  this  species  of  4'rbutus  throughout  (ireece, 
at  the  present  day,  as  indicated  in  the  synonyines  above.  This  s|)eeies  was 
first  brought  to  England  from  Smyrna  in  1724,  and  cultivated  at  Kltham  by 
Dr.  Sherard ;  many  vears  afterwards,  it  was  sent  from  London  to  Paris;  and 
it  is  now  frequent  in  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  capitals :  in 
the  environs  of  London,  as  a  shrub  or  low  tree  in  the  open  ground ;  and  about 
Paris,  as  a  conservatory  plant  for  training  against  a  wall,  and  protecting  in 
winter.  In  Smith's  Correspondence  nf  Li  mucus,  it  is  stated  that  the  J'rbutus 
Jndrachne  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in  Dr.  Fothcrgill's  garden 
at  Ham  House,  in  Essex,  in  May,  1766.  The  plant  there  was  raised  from 
seed  sent  to  Dr.  Fothergill  from  Dr.  Russell  of  Aleppo,  in  1756.  After 
Dr.  Fothergill's  death,  the  plant  was  sold  by  auction,  in  August,  1781,  for 
53/.  Us.  It  was  purchased  by  a  nurseryman  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  up 
into  scions  for  grafting  on  the  common  yfrbutus.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  tree 
fully  twice  as  large  as  that  at  Ham  House,  which  was  long  the  boast  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  was  killed  by  the  cold  winter  of  1796, 

Properties  and  lrxcs.  In  countries  where  it  is  indigenous,  the  fruit  is  eaten, 
and  the  wood  used  for  fuel  and  other  useful  purposes.  The  tree  was  so 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  that,  in  Russell's  time,  it  supplied 
nearly  half  the  fuel  in  the  city.  In  Britain,  it  is  only  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  ornamental  tree;  and  there  are  few  evergreens  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  it  for  the  beauty  and  varied  disposition  of  its  foliage,  and  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  bark  of  its  trunk,  which  annually  presents  a  new  and  smooth 
surface  to  the  eye. 

Soil,  Situation,  $c.  A  free  sandy  loam,  kept  rather  moist,  seems  to  suit 
this  tree  where  the  climate  is  favourable  to  it :  for  example,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London ;  but  farther  north,  a  dry  soil  will  be  found  preferable,  in  order 
that  the  plant  may  not  be  stimulated  to  make  more  wood  than  it  can  thoroughly 
ripen.  The  situation  should  always  be  sheltered,  though  not  shaded  by  other 
trees.  In  a  gardenesque  arrangement  of  trees,  the  particular  beauty  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  andrachne  will  be  best  observed ;  but,  if  planted  in 
picturesque  masses  in  a  shrubbery,  its  forms  and  foliage  will  harmonise  very 
well  with  those  of  other  species  of  J'rbutus,  and  of  the  larger  .Ericaceae. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London  there  are  plants  of  J'rbutus  /fndrachne,  as  fctandanls, 
from  8  ft  to  10ft.  high:  one  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  It' ft.  hi-,'1) ;  and  one  in  the  C'helsi'a 
Botanic  Garden  12  ft.  high:  there  are  also  plants  at  \Vliite  Knights,  1,3ft.  high,  with  heads  1 .5  ft.  iir 
diameter.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Botanic  Garden,  which  was  re- 
moved  thither  from  the  old  one  in  1822,  when  it  was  13ft.  in  height,  with  a  stem  10|in.  in  diameter, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground  We  have  received  notices  of  several  other  large  specimens  ;  but,  as  A. 
hybrida  resembles  A.  Andrachne  in  general  appearance,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  casting  its  bark, 
we  believe  that  species  to  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  the  Oriental  one  in  some  of  the  accounts 
that  have  been  sent  us,  from  the  rapid  growth  attributed  to  the  trees.  Trice  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  is  from  3*.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 

*  4-.  A.  FROCErRA  Douglas.     The  tall  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Identification.     Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1573. 
Engraving.     Dot.  Ileg.,  t.  1573. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  A  robust  shrub,  or  rather  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
woody  parts  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1827.  It  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  A.  yfndrachne,  but  differs  from  it  altogether  in  the  form  and 
serratures  of  its  leaves,  and  in  the  form  and  size  of  its  flowers,  the  corollas 
of  which  are  of  a  delicate  greenish  white.  Till  the  plant  is  3  or  4-  years 
old,  it  requires  protection  during  winter;  and  it  will  probably  be  found  ad- 
visable, in  most  situations  north  of  London,  to  train  it  to  a  wall.  There  is 
a  plant  against  the  wall,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which 
has  stood^ there  since  1830,  and  has  grown  as  high  as  the  wall/  In  the 
Fulham  Nursery,  this  species  appears  to  grow  with  greater  rapidity  than 
any  other  of  the  genus.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  spe- 
cies; and  plants  are  7$.  Or/,  each. 
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»  5.  A.  TOMENTOVSA  Pursh.  The  downy  Arbutus,  or  Straivberry  Tree, 

Identification.  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  282.  ;  Hook.  Dot  Mag.,  t.  3320. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Amer.  and  Ex. 

Bot.,  129.  f.  1. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.,  p.  835. 

Synonymc.     ^rctost&phylos  tomentnsa  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1791. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,t.  3320. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Amer.,  and  Exot.  Bot,  122.,  f.  1. ;  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1791. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Shrubby.  The  whole  plant,  except  the  flowers,  downy 
while  young.  Branches  hispid.  Leaves  with  short  and  hispid  petioles, 
midribs  hispid,  and  disks  oval,  acute,  subcordate  at  the  base,  and  clothed  with 
white  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers  bracteated,  disposed  in  somewhat 
headed  racemes,  that  are  axillary,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  cam- 
panulately  pitcher-shaped,  pure  white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  835.)  A  native 
of  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Menzies, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  introduced  in  1826.  It  deserves  a  place  in 
every  collection,  from  its  copious  evergreen  foliage  and  showy  flowers, 
which  appear  in  profusion  in  a  green-house  in  December,  and  in  the  open 
air  in  March.  Plants  have  been  kept  in  the  open  air  in  the  garden  of 
William  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  since  1831. 

Variety. 

*  A.  t.2  nitda  Hook,  et  Arnott  in  Beech.  Voy.  Pt.Bot.,144.,  Hook.Fl.  Bor. 
Amer,  2.  t.  129.  f.  4.— The  plant  is  quite  destitute  of  long  stiff  hairs. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  835.) 

»  6.  A.  DENSIFLONRA  H.  B.  et  Kunth.     The  densely  flowered  Arbutus,  or 
Strawberry  Tree. 

Identification.    H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer..  3.  p.  280.  t  260. ;   Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  835. 
Engraving.     H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  280.  t.  260. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  angular,  pilose.  Leaves  4 — 5  inches  long  ;  their 
petioles  long,  pilose ;  their  disks  oblong,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  coriaceous, 
glabrous  above,  and  shining  beneath,  clothed  with  brown-tinged  down,  and 
the  middle  nerve  with  long  rusty-hued  hairs.  Flowers  crowded,  disposed 
in  panicles  that  are  terminal  and  composed  of  approximate  racemes.  Pedi- 
cels furnished  with  3  bracteas  at  the  base.  Corolla  oval,  white.  Filaments 
dilated  and  pilose  at  the  base.  ( Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  835.)  A  native  of  Mexico, 
on  the  eastern  declivities  between  La  Plata  and  Xalapa ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  20ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1826,  and  is  somewhat  tender. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  K'rbutus  not  yet  introduced. 

A.  \aurifdlia  Lin.  Syst.,  407.,  Suppl.,  238.,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  but  of  what  part  b 
unknown,  as  Mr.  G.  Don  could  find  nothing  respecting  it  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium. 

A.  Menzie&ii  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  282.,  Hook,  et  Am.  in  Beech:  Voy.,  p.  143.,  is  a  tree,  with 
leaves  broad-oval,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  petioles  long.  Racemes  axillary  and  terminal,  panicled, 
and  dense.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Menzies. 

A.  cordifulia  ;  >irctostfephylos  cordifblia  Lindl.  Bot.  Meg.,  Sept  1835 ;  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Menzies, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

A.  glauca  ;  yfrctostaphylos  glauca  Lindl.,  L  c. ;  discovered  in  California  by  the  unfortunate  Douglas. 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy  Species  ofA'rbutus. 

A.  canariensis  Lam.  Diet.,  vol.  1.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t  1577.,  and  our  « 
fig.  922.,  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  with  oblong-lanceolate 
serrated  leaves,  glaucous  beneath  ;  and  greenish  white  flowers,  on 
hispid  panicles.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British  green-houses 
and  cold-pits  since  1796  ;  flowering  in  May  and  June ;  and,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  would  stand  against  a  conservative  wall  with 
the  usual  protection. 

A.  petiolaris  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Mexico,  on 
mountains,  where  it  attains  a  large  size.  The  leaves  are  3  or  3J  in. 
long. 

A.  furens  Hook,  et  Arn.  is  a  low-growing  shrub  a  native  of 
Chili,  about  Concepcion.  The  fruit  is  a  reddish  brown  berry, 
which,  when  eaten,  is  said  to  cause  delirium. 

A.  xalapensis  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  and  A.  mdllfs  H.  B.  et  Kunth, 
which  are  natives  of  Mexico  ;  and  A.ferruginca  Lin.  Syst,  408., 
which  is  a  native  of  New  Granada,  are  described  in  Don's  Miller  as 
trees ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
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/niCTOSTA'PHYLOS  Adan*.     THE  BEARBERRV.     Lin.  St/st.  Decandria 

Monogynia. 
Mcnlijicatlon.    Gall.  Adans.  Fam.  ;  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  277.  ;  Sprcng.  Syst.,  '2. 

Synonymes.     U'va-tirsi  Dod.,  Tourn.  ;  ^'rbutua  sp.  Lin. 
Derivation.    From  arktos,  a  bear,  and  stapAule,  a  grape. 

Description.     Evergreen  undershrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  of  North  and 
South  America. 

*~1.  A.  U'VA-U'RSI  Spreng.     The  common  Bearberry. 

Identification.    Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  827.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  835. 

Synonymes.  Arbutus  U'va-ursi  Lin.  Sp.,  566.,  Fl.  Lapp.,  No.  162.,  t.  6.  f.  3.,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot., 
194.1.70.,  Fl.  Dan.,  t.33.,  Black  iv.,  t  592.,  Smith  Eng.Bot.,lU.\  -d'rbutus  iuxifblia  Stokes  Bot., 
509.  ;  U'va-firsi  ftuxiftlia  Sal.  in  Gray's  Arr.t  2.  p.  400. ;  Bearberries,  and  Bear-whortle-berries, 
Eng. ;  Barentraube,  or  Barenbeere,  Ger. ;  Beerenduuif,  Dutch. ;  la  Basserole,  Fr. ;  Uva  d'Orzo, 
Ital. ;  Uva  de  Oso,  Span. ;  Uva  de  Urso,  Port. ;  and  Uva-ursi  in  the  works  of  most  old  botanists. 
vgravings.  Lin.  Fl.  Lapp.,  No.  162.  t.  6.  f.  3. ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  194.  t.  70. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  33.  ; 
Blackw.,  t  592. ;  Engl.  Bot ,  t.  714. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  138. ;  and  our  fig.  923. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  permanent,  obovate,  quite 
entire,  coriaceous,  shining.  Flowers  fasciculate.  Drupe  5-celled.  Leaves 
like  those  of  the  common  box.  Flowers  pale  red, 
or  white  with  a  red  mouth,  growing  in  small  clusters 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  836.)  A  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America, 
in  the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  in  mountains  and 
rocky  situations  of  Canada  and  New  England,  and 
in  the  Island  of  Unalascha.  It  is  abundant  on  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  as,  for  example,  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  most  parts  of  the  north ;  also  in 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Carniola,  Dauphine,  Savoy, 
Siberia,  &c.  With  us,  it  is  common  upon  dry,  heathy,  mountainous,  and 
rocky  places,  throughout  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland; 
also  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wales;  flowering  in  May  and  June; 
and  producing  red  berries,  which  are  ripe  in  September.  The  berries 
are  filled  with  an  austere  mealy  pulp,  and  serve  as  food  for  grouse  and 
other  birds  in  Britain ;  and,  in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  America,  they  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  bears.  The  whole  plant  is  powerfully  astrin- 
gent: it  abounds  in  the  tannin  principle;  and,  both  in  Sweden  and  America, 
it  has  been  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  dyeing  it  an  ash-grey  colour.  It 
is  also  prescribed  by  rural  practitioners  in  nephritic  complaints ;  and,  on 
the  plains  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  smoked  by  the  Indians  as  a  febrifuge/  In 
British  gardens,  it  finds  a  place  among  other  peat-earth  plants  ;  and,  though 
a  native  of  cold  and  elevated  regions,  it  thrives  well  in  peat,  kept  moist,  in 
the  vicinity  of  London. 

-*  2.  A.  ALPI'NA  Spreng.     The  Alpine  Bearberry. 

identification.    Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  287.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  836. 

Synonyme.       Arbutus  alplna  Lin.  Sp.,566.,  (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  73.,  Smith  Engt.  Bot.,  t.  2030.,  Lig/itf. 

Bngravi»gf,     Engl.  Bot,  t.  2030. ;  Lightf.  Fl.  Scot,  215.  t.  11.  f.  a.  b. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  wrinkled,  ser- 
rated, deciduous.  Racemes  terminal.  Pedicels  rather  hairy.  The  flowers 
grow  in  reflexed  racemes,  and  are  pure  white.  The  berries  are  black  when 
ripe,  and  of  the  size  of  a  sloe,  with  a  taste  somewhat  resembling  that  of  black 
currants,  but  more  mawkish;  insomuch,  that  Linnreus  says  the  Laplanders 
will  scarcely  eat  them.  Haller,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  the  flavour  not 
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unpleasant.  (Don's  Mill.,  in.  p.  836.)  A  trailing  shrub,  native  of  Den- 
mark, Switzerland,  Dauphine,  Savoy,  Siberia,  &c.  Found  wild  in  many 
places  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  dry  barren  moors.  Nothing  is  more 
common,  says  Linnaeus,  in  all  the  Lapland  alps,  in  Dalecarlia,  from  their 
tops  to  their  bases,  round  the  White  Sea,  especially  in  very  sandy  places. 
It  is  also  found  in  Canada,  and  the  more  northern  parts  of  America, 
in  the  Aleutian  Isles,  &c.  In  British  gardens,  it  has  long  been  a  favourite 
peat-earth  trailing  shrub,  requiring  an  airy  situation.  It  does  not  thrive  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  nor  where  it  is  much  sheltered ;  but, 
either  on  rockwork,  in  beds  of  dry  peat,  or  in  moist  peat,  it  grows  with  great 
luxuriance,  and  occasionally  ripens  fruit. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Arctostaphylos  not  yet  introduced. 

A.  \mlifolia  H.  B.  et  Kunth  (Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  Soft,  Andromeda  /cdifolia  Plumb.,  is  a  native  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Mexico,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4ft.  to  6ft. 

A.  glaucesccns  H.  B.  et  Kunth  (Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  836.)  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  lanceolate- 
oblong  leaves,  and  scarlet  corollas. 

A.  pungcns  H.  B.  et  Kunth  (Dan's  Mill.,  3.  p.  836.)  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  elevated  places,  near 
Moran  and  Villalpando,  where  it  forms  a  branchy  shrub,  about  a  foot  in  height. 

A.  Hodkeri  G.  Don  (Mill.  Diet.,  3.  p.  836.),  yfrbutus  pungens  Hook.,  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it 
forms  a  prostrate  shrub,  with  the  habit  and  leaves  of  A.  UVa-ursi. 


GENUS  XV. 


PERNETTY.4  Gaud.     THE  PERNETTYA.     Lin.  Syst.  Dccandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.     Gaud,  in  Frez.  Voy.,  p.  454.  t.  67.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  836. 

Derivation.  Named  after  Dom  Pernctty,  the  author  of  the  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  ftie  Falkland 
Isles  ;  a  work  remarkable  for  its  interest,  as  well  as  for  its  candour  and  exactness.  The  original 
species  of  this  genus  was  mentioned  by  this  traveller  under  the  name  of  "Bruyere  &  feuilh1!- 
pointues."  (Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1675.) 

Description.   Evergreen  undershrubs.    Natives  of  North  and  South  America. 


1.  P.  »IUCRONANTA  Gaud.     The  mucron&te-leaved  Pernettya. 


924 


Identification.    Gaud,  in  Ann.  Sc.,  5.  p.  102. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  836. 
Xi/nonyme.     ^'rbutus  mucronata  Lin.  jil.  Suppl.,    p.  239.,  Forst.  in   Com.  Gael., 

9.  p.  31.,  Graham  in  Sot.  Mag.,  t.  3093.,  Lam.  111.,  t.  336.  f.  a.,    Lodd.    Bot. 

Cab.,  t.  1848.,  Penny  Cyc.t  vol.  4.  p.  255. 
Engravings.     Lindl.  Bot.  Keg.,  1. 1675. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.3093. ;  Lam.  111.,  1 336.  f. 

a. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1848. ;  and  our  fig.  924. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  cuspidate,  denticulately  serru- 
late, stiff,  shining  on  both  surfaces.  Pedicels  axillary,  brac- 
teate,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  leaves.  Flowers  white, 
drooping.  (Don's  Mill.,m.  p.  836.)  A  shrub  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. ;  a  native  of  Terra  del  Ftiego, 
Cape  Horn,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1828,  and  flowers  in  May.  In  the  garden  of  W. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire  it  has,  within 
3  years,  formed  an  evergreen  bush,  3|  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
2^  ft.  high,  in  a  bed  of  peat  soil.  It  is  a  hardy  evergreen 
shrub,  of  considerable  beauty,  on  account  of  the  neat  appear- 
ance and  dark  colour  of  its  foliage.  (Bot.  Reg.,  May,  1834.) 

*~  2.  P.  PILOTS  A  G.  Don.     The  pilose,  or  hairy,  Pernettya. 

Identification,     Gard.  Mag.,  10.  p.  286. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  837.  ;  Bot.  Mag.,t  3177. 

Synonyme.  ^4'rbutns  pilbsa  Graham.  Dr.  Lindley  says,  "  As  far  as  habit  and  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  are  concerned,  y/'rbutus  pilbsa  Graham  would  be  referable  to  Perm'ttya  •  but  we  incline 
to  believe  that  plant  an  Andromeda"  (Bot.  Reg.  1. 1675.)  ;  the  doctor  speaking  of  the  genus  An- 
dromedrt  as  it  stood  previously  to  Professor  Don's  division  of  it. 

Engraving.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3177. 
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Sj  ><•<•.  Char.,  ifr.  Stem  pilose,  procumbent.  Leaves  ovate-elliptic,  ciliatcly 
serrulated,  coriaceous,  without  a  mucro,  and  callous  at  the  point.  Pedicels 
axillary,  I-flovvercd,  elongated,  deflexed.  Corolla  ovate,  with  blunt  rcvolutc 
teeth,  white.  (Don  a  Mill.,  iii.  p.  837.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of 
Mexico.  Introduced  in  1828,  or  before;  and  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  garden  of  Canonmills  Cottage. 
The  hairy  prostrate  branches  are  furnished  with  numerous  toothed  ever- 
green leaves,  9  lines  long,  and  4^  broad.  The  flowers  are  not  large. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  Pernettys.  not  yet  introduced. 

P.  micropliylla  Gaud.  (Don's  Mill. ,  3.  p.Jlfi.),  A  rbutus  microphy"lla  Forst.,  A.  serpyllifblia  Lam., 
is  a  native  of'thc  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  but  has  not \ct 
iK'on  introduced. 

/'.  Myr.v/nJ/1'.v  0.  Don  (Milt.  Diet.,  .0.  p.  83(5.),  Andromeda  3/yrsinUes  Lam.,  is  a  native  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  in  woods  on  the  mountains  ;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 

App.  ii.  Half-liar dy  Species  of  Per  net  fy^.. 

P.  cmpctrifdlia  Gaud  (Dora's  Mill.,  3.  p.  8,%.),  ^'rbutus  rmpetrifolia  Lindl.,  A.  pumila  Willd.,  An- 
drumedrt  mnpetrifblta  Lam.,  is  a  much-branched,  dift'use  shrub,  with  lateral,  solitary,  drooping,  white 
flowers,  and  leaves  like  those  of  £'mpetrum.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

/'.  pumila  Gaud.  (Hot.  llcg.,  May,  1834),  ^'rbutus  pumila  Forst.,  is  a  native  of  Magellan,  introduced 
in  IS'JO,  of  which  there  were  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

/'.  (.Vfi'rtH///r.vi;ina  (1.  Don  (Mill.Dict.,  3.  p.  837.),  Andromeda  prostruta  Car.,  is  a  prostrate  shrub, 
a  native  of  South  America,  not  yet  introduced.  P.  purpiirca  D.  Don  is  a  native  of  Peru,  with  pur- 
ple flowers ;  and  P.  ciliuris  D.  Don  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 


GENUS  XVI. 


GAULTTIE'R//!  L.     THE  GAULTHERIA.     Lin,  Syst.  Decandna 
Monogynia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  551. ;  Schreb.,  440. ;  Gaertn.   Fruct.,  63.  ;  Juss.  Gen.,  p.  161.  ;  R.  Br. 

Prod.,  p.  559.  ;  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  282. 
Derivation.    So  named  by  Kalm,  from  Gaulthler,  a  physician  and  botanist  of  Canada. 

Description.     Procumbent,  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of 
North  and  South  America. 

&,  1.  G.  PROCU'MBENS  L.     The  procumbent  Gaultheria. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  565. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  839. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed  1836. 

Svnowmei.    Partridge  Berry,  Mountain  Tea,  Spring  Winter  Green,  Smith  s  History  oj  Nova  Scotia, 
Eneravaun.      Andr.   Bot.   Kep.,  116.  ;  Kalm   Amcen.,  3.  p.  14.  t.  1.  f.  6. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  286. 
t.  113.  ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  82.  ;  Sims  Bot. Mag.,  t.  1896. ;  and  our  Jig.  92o. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  procumbent.  Branches  erect,  naked  at  bottom,  but 
with  crowded  leaves  at  top.  Leaves  obovate,  acute  at  the  base,  finely  and 
ciliately  toothed.  Flowers  few,  terminal,  nutant.  A 

little  shrubby  plant   somewhat   resembling  seedling  „        fcJ&g^ 

plants  of  KalrmVz  latifolia.     Flowers  white.     Berries      ^$^&^J||ilpr 
red,  eatable,  and  known  by  the  name  of  partridge          £\dte 
berries.     The  leaves,  if  properly  cured,  make  a  most    (IJtJKdFV'L^S^ 
excellent  tea ;  for  which  reason,  it  is  likewise  known    ^rj38«8E^| 
by  the  name  of  mountain  tea.     It  was  introduced  in      \      &flSfiL 
1762,  grows  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  height,  and  produces  it  /A       JT 
small  white  flowers  from  July  to  September.     The  |   . J  fflKc\      Mp^ 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  red  fruit,  which,  in  British  Vw  J  + 

gardens,  remain  on   the  plant  a  great   part  of  the    *  92" 

winter.     It  is  difficult  to  preserve  alive,  except  in  a 

peat  soil  kept  moist.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  837.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
in  dry  woods,  on  mountains,  and  in  sandy  places,  from  Canada  to  Virginia. 

4  E  4- 
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«.  -2.  G.  SHA'LLON  Pursh.     The  Shallon  Gaultheria. 

Identification.     1'ursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  283. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  839.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd.  1SK 
JZneravines.     Pursh  Fl.   Amer.   Sept.,  1.  fig.  ;   Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2845. ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1411. ; 
Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1372.;  and  our^.  cjjg. 

Spec.  C7iar.t  fyc.  Procumbent,  hairy  on  the  stems.  Leaves  ovate,  subcorclate,  ser- 
rated, glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  secund,  bracteate,  clothed  with 
rusty  down.  Branches  warted,  clothed 
with  rusty  down  when  young.  Leaves 
broad,  abruptly  acuminated.  Pedicels 
scaly.  Corolla  white,  tinged  with  red, 
downy,  urceolate,  with  a  closed  limb. 
Berries  globose,  acute,  fleshy,  purple. 
This  plant  grows  in  the  shade  of  close  pine 
forests,  where  hardly  any  thing  else  will 
thrive,  which  makes  it  a  very  desirable 
shrub  for  plantations.  The  berries  of 
the  shallon  are  much  esteemed  by  the 
natives,  on  account  of  their  agreeable 

flavour.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  837.)  It  was  introduced  in  1826,  and  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  near  the 
Western  Ocean.  In  British  gardens,  this  plant  is  as  hardy  as  if  it  were 
indigenous.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  sandy  peat,  or  even 
in  sandy  loam,  in  3  or  4  years  producing  abundance  of  fruit,  which  forms 
excellent  food  for  partridges,  and  may  be  used  in  tarts.  In  the  North 
of  England,  and  in  Scothmd,  it  has  already  been  planted  as  undergrowth 
in  artificial  plantations,  and  in  belts,  clumps,  and  thickets  in  parks,  for  the 
sake  of  the  shelter  and  food  which  it  affords  for  game.  It  thrives  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  London,  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  Hackney  ar- 
boretum. 

A  pp.  i.  Half-liar dy  Species  of  Gaultheria. 

G.fragrantissima  Wall.  (Don's  Mill.,  3.  840.),  G.  fragrans  D.  Don,  ,4'rbutus  /aurifolia  Hamil.,  is 
an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Nepal,  at  Narainhetty ;  with  leaves  coriaceous,  reticulately  veined  ; 
from  2  in.  to  4  in.  long  ;  with  corollas  oblong,  silky,  pale  red,  and  very  sweet-scented.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1824,  but  we  have  not  seen  a  plant. 

App.  ii.  Hardy  and  half-hardy  Species  of  Gaultheria.,  not  yet 
introduced. 

G.nummularioldes  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  150.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p. 839.,  is  a  native  of  the  alps 
of  Nepal,  where  it  forms  a  much-branched  procumbent  shrub,  with  filiform  branches,  cordate  leaves, 
and  small  flowers,  on  very  short  axillary  pedicels. 

G.  ciliata  Cham,  et  Schlecht.  in  Linnaea,  5.  p.  126.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  839.,  is  a  glabrous  shrub, 
with  coriaceous  lanceolate  leaves,  sharply  serrated ;  a  native  of  Mexico,  on  Mount  Orizaba,  along 
with  Sol&num  tuberosum.  The  leaves  are  half  an  inch  long,  the  flowers  white,  and  the  berries 
black. 

Several  other  species  are  described  in  Don's  Miller,  as  natives  of  different  parts  of  South  America 
and  Nepal ;  and  as  requiring  the  green-house  or  stove. 

GENUS  XVII. 


EPIGJEVA  L.     THE  EPIG^EA.     Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  550. ;  Schreb.  Gen.,  No.  240. ;  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  2G9. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  3.  p.  841. 

Synonymes.     3/em£cylum  Mich.  Gen.,  13. ;  May  Flower,  Nova  Scotia. 
Derivation.    From  epi,  upon,   and  gaia,   the  earth  ;    the  plant  creeps  upon  the  surface  of  the 

earth. 

Description.     Creeping,  tufted,  evergreen  shrubs,  with  fragrant  flowers  in 
dense,  axillary,  and  terminal  racemes ;  natives  of  North  America. 
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JU  1.  E.  RKViiNs  L.     The  creeping  Epigaea. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  5»«. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  841. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Engravings.     Andr.  Hot.   Rep.,  102.;  Lam.  Ill,  t  367.  f.  1.  j  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,   IfiO.  ;  Pluk.  Aim., 


Scotia  to  Carolina,  on  shady  rocks  and  in  stony  woods,  on  the  sides  of 
hills,  and  at  the  roots  of  pines;  where  it  forms  a  creeping  shrub,  flowering 
from  May  to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1736;  and  succeeds  in  peat  soil, 
kept  rather  moist,  and  protected  with  a  frame  or  hand-glass,  or  with  snow, 
during  very  severe  frosts. 

GENUS  XVIII. 


PHALEROCA'RPUS  G.Don.     THE  PHALEROCARPUS.     Lin.  Syst.  Octan- 

dria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     Don's  Mill.,  3.  p. 341. 

Synonymes.     Faccinium  Lin. ;  Gaulthferr'a  Pursh  ;  Oxycuccus  Nutt.  ;  Arbutus  Lam. 

Derivation.    From  phaleros,  white,  and  karpos,  a  fruit ;  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  berries. 

Description.  A  small  creeping  plant,  with  hispid  branches ;  small,  roundish- 
oval,  acute  leaves  ;  and  axillary,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  ?  white  flowers ;  and 
the  habit  of  wild  thyme. 

A,  1.  P.  SERPYLLiFoYiA  G.  Don.     The  Wild-Thyme-leaved  Phalerocarpus. 

Identification.     Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  841. 

Synonymcs.     Faccfnium  hispidulum   Lin.  Sp.,  500.,    Mick*.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  228.  t.  23.,  Lodd. 

Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Gaultheria  serpyllifblia  Pursh  Fl.  Amcr.  Sept.,  1.  p.  283.  t.  13. ;  ^'rbutus  filiformis 

Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  228.;  Oxycoccus  hispidulus  Pers. 
Engravings.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  t.  23.  ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  t.  13. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Berries  white,  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  aro- 
matic, not  very  acid,  and  rather  insipid  than  agreeable.  The  shrub  has  the 
same  aromatic  taste  and  smell  as  Gaulther/tf  procumbens.  (Don's  Mill.,\\\. 
p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania;  and  Nuttall  has  ob- 
served it  north-westward  of  Lake  Michigan  :  and  Pursh  remarks  that  it 
abounds  more  particularly  where  cedars  and  other  evergreens  are  predomi- 
nant ;  keeping  pretty  constant  pace  with  the  northern  forests  of  pines, 
larches,  and  firs ;  and  growing  always  amidst  (Sphagnum.  It  is  a  creeping 
shrub,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  was  introduced  in  1815,  and,  in 
British  gardens,  it  is  cultivated  in  moist  peat,  in  an  open  airy  situation. 

GENUS  XIX. 


CLEVTHRA  L.     THE  CLETHRA.     Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  55a  ;  Schreb.  Gen.,  751.  ;  Geertn.  Fruct.,  1.  p.  301.  t.  63. ;  Juss.  Gen., 
160.;  Gron.,43. ;  Nutt  Gen.,  1.  p.  275.;  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  288.;  Don's 
Mill.,  3.  p.  841. 

Synonymc.     Cuellaria  Ruiz  et  Pav.  Syst,  105. 

Derivation.  From  klethra,  the  Gree'k  name  of  the  alder ;  alluding  to  a  supposed  resemblance  in 
the  leaves. 

Description.  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal,  solitary, 
or  panicled  racemes  of  white,  bracteated  flowers.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  in  British  gardens,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  sorts 
may  be  referred  to  one  species. 
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a  1.  C.  /ILNIFO'LIA  L.     The  Alder-leaved  Clethra. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  566. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  811.  ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  301. ;  Lodd.  Cnt. 

od.  1836. 

Si/nonymc.     C.  fllnifolia  var.    «  denudata  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2. 
'  p.  73. 
Knfrrat'ings.    Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  47. ;  Lam.  111.,  369. ;  Du  Ham. 

Arb.,  1.  p.  176.  t.  71. ;  Mill.  Icon.,  28. ;  Catesb.  Car.,  1. 1.  66. ; 

and  our  fig.  927. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  acute, 
coarsely  serrated  above,  glabrous  on  both  sur- 
faces, and  of  the  same  colour.  Racemes  spicate, 
simple,  bracteate,  clothed  with  hairy  tomentum. 
(Don's  Mil'.,  iii.  p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America, from  New  England  to  Virginia, 
in  swamps;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  white 
flowers  from  July  to  September.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1731;  and  is  frequent  in  British  gar 


927 


dens,  among  other  peat-earth  shrubs,  where  it  is  valued  for  its  flowers. 
st  2.  C.  (A.}  TOMENTO^SA  Lam.     The  downy  Clethra. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet ,  2.  p.  46. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  842. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  301. 
Synonymes.     C.  alnifblia  /3  pubescens  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  73.;  C.  incana  Pers.  Encfi.,  1.  p.  482. 
Engravings.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  39. ;  and  our  figs.  928,  929. 
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Spec  Char.  $c.  Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  acute,  finely 
serrated  at  top,  clothed  with  white  tomentum  be- 
neath. Racemes  spicate,  simple,  bracteate,  villously 
tomentose.  This  is  a  very  distinct  species,  although 
it  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  mere  variety  of 
ooo  /"\  the  Preceding.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p. 

842.)     It  is  a  native  of  North  Ame- 

rica,  in  Virginia  and   Carolina,  in 

swamps;   where   it  forms   a   shrub 

growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 

flowering  from  July  to  October.     It 

was  introduced  in  1731,  and  is  fre- 

quent  in  collections. 

&  3.  C.  (A.)  PANICULA'TA  Ait.     The  panicled^oz^m^  Clethra. 

Identification.    Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  73. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  842. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  302. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  narrow,  cuneate-lanceolate,  acute,  acuminately  ser- 
rated, glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Panicle  terminal,  elongated,  composed 
of  racemes,  and  clothed  with  white  tomentum.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  842.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  shrub  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high, 
and  flowering  from  July  to  October.  Said  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1770 ;  but  the  plants  which  bear  this  name  in  British  gardens  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  C.  alnifolia. 

*  4.  C.  (A.)  ACUMINA^TA  Michx.     The  acuminated-lcaved  Clethra. 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Amer.  Bor,  1.  p.  260.;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  842. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 

p.  302. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1427. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Sunonyme.     C.  montana  Bartr.  Cat. 
Engraving.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1427. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  bluntish  at  the  base,  serrated, 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  rather  glaucous  beneath.  Racemes  spicate, almost 
solitary,  bracteate,  clothed  with  white  tomentum.  Flowers  resembling 
those  of  C.  alnifolia.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  842.)  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 
on  the  high  mountains;  where  it  forms  a  large  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing 
from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  and  flowering  from  July  to  October.  It  was 
introduced  in  1806,  and  is  frequent  in  collections. 

st  5.  C.  (A.)  SCAVBRA  Pers.     The  rough-leaved  Clethra. 

Idrntification.    Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  482.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  842. ;  PufBh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  302. 
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nim  Introd 

flowering  from  July  to  October. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  ofClethra. 

C.  arbbrca  Ait  (Bot  Mag.,  t.  1057.  ;  and  our  fig.  931.)  is  a  well- 
known  green-house  tree-like  shrub,  and  is  by  far  the  handsomest 
species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  with  oblong, 
attenuated,  lanceolate,  serrated  leaves,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces  ; 
and  spike-formed  racemes  of  white  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley.  It  was  introduced  in  1784  ;  grows  from  8  ft. 
tn'ioft.  high,  in  pots,  and  still  higher  when  planted  in  the  bed  of 
a  conservatory  ;  and  flowers  from  August  to  October.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  sandy  peat  ;  and,  if  planted  against  a  conservative  wall, 
and  sufficiently  protected  during  winter,  it  would  thrive  in  favour- 
able situations  ;  although  plants  flowering  so  late  in  the  season  are 
not  the  most  desirable  for  such  a  purpose,  for  obvious  reasons. 
A  plant  in  the  Kilkenny  Nursery  has  stood  against  a  south  wall 
for  several  years,  and  Mr.  Robertson  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  that 
part  of  Ireland,  it  will  ultimately  prove  as  hardy  as  the  O'lea  ex- 
ci'lsa,  which  lives  through  the  winter  there  as  a  standard.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  with  the  leaves  variegated,  which  is  found  in 
some  collections. 

C.ferruginea  Ruiz  et  Pav.  Fl.  Per.,  4.  t.3SO.  fig.  b,  is  a  native 
of  Peru,  on  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  It 
was  introduced  in  1800,  and  is  probably  as  hardy  as  Clethra  ar- 
burea. 

C.  tinifolia  Swartz  ;  Tlnus  occiden&lis  L.,  BroWufi  Jam.,  214. 
t  21.  fig.  1.  j  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Jamaica,  and  also  of  Mexico, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  14  ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1S'25. 
C.  mexic&na  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  appears  to  be  this  species. 

Other  species  of  Ctethra,  requiring  a  green-house,  are  described 
in  Don's  Miller  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

A  pp.  I.    Half-hardy  Genera  belonging  to  the  Section 
§  Andromedeae  of  the  Order  Ynicacca. 

Agarlsta.  'a.  mythological  name,  in  commemoration  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Clisthenes  ;  in  re- 
ference to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers)  D.  Don.  (G.  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  837.)  This  genus  is  composed  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Mauritius  and  South  America,  which  were  formerly  included  under 
Andromeda.  Only  one  species  is  introduced,  and  that  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  green-house. 

A.burffMia  G.  Don;  Andrumedrt  Auxif61ia  Lam.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2660.,  Bot.  Cab.,  1.  1494.  ;  is  a 
native  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  introduced  in  1822,  and  producing  its  pink  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  forms  a  fine  evergreen  shrub  for  a  conservatory,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft,  and 
would,  probably,  live  against  a  conservative  wall,  with  sufficient  protection. 


and 


Sect,  II. 

The  /Zhodorese  include  genera  of  some  of  the  most  singularly  ornamental 
evergreen  and  deciduous  peat-earth  shrubs  that  adorn  our  gardens  ;  for  what 
would  our  American  ground  be  without  the  genera  Rhododendron  and 
Azalea?  Our  conservatories  would  suffer  equally  without  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  species  of  these  families.  "  Of  all  the  genera  in  existence,"  G.  Don 
observes,  "  Rhododendron  "  (under  which  he  includes  the  Azalea)  "  comprises 
the  most  handsome,  elegant,  and  showy  shrubs  for  adorning  shrubberies  or 
planting  singly  on  lawns."  Though,  in  Britain,  these  plants  are  solely  culti- 
vated as  ornamental,  yet,  in  their  native  countries,  they  are  not  without  their 
other  uses.  "  The  Rhodoreae,"  Mr.  Royle  observes,  "  abound  in  stimulant, 
and  even  deleterious,  properties.  Thus  Rhododendron  p6nticum,  R.  maxi- 
mum, R.  ferrugf  neum,  and  R.  chrysanthum  are  poisonous  to  cattle  which  feed 
on  them ;  and  yet,  in  moderate  doses,  are  used  in  medicine,  for  the  cure  of  rheu- 
matism, &c.  Azalea  procumbens  L.  and  Z/edum  palustre  are  accounted 
diuretic ;  and  L.  latifolium,  being  more  stimulant,  is  used  as  a  tea,  under  tlie 
name  of  Labrador  tea,  but  determines  to  the  head.  Kalmza  latifolia  is  ac- 
counted poisonous,  and  honey  collected  by  bees  from  its  flowers  is  of  a  dele- 
terious nature;  as  is  that  of  A.  pontica,  which  was  so  injurious  to  the  soldiers 
in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  In  the  Himalayan  species,  Rhododendron 
arhoreum  is  more  remarkable  for  its  uses  as  a  timber  tree  than  the  other  species. 
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The  flowers  are  eaten  by  the  hill  people,  and  formed  into  a  jelly  by  European 
visiters.  The  leaves  of  R.  campanulatum,  being  used  as  a  snuff  by  the  natives 
of  India,  are  imported  from  Cashmere,  under  the  names  of  hoolas-kasmeeree 
(Cashmere  snuff)  and  burg-i-tibbut  (Thibet  leaf),  though  easily  procurable 
within  the  British  territories.  It  is  remarkable  that  De  Candolle  mentions 
the  employment  in  the  United  States,  for  a  similar  purpose,  of  the  brown 
dust  which  adheres  to  the  petioles  of  kalmias  and  rhododendrons.  The 
leaves  of  R.  lepidotum  (a  species  not  yet  introduced  into  Europe)  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  of  a  stimulant  nature."  (Jlllust.,  p.  219.)  The  culture  of  all  the 
species  is  nearly  the  same :  they  all  require  peat  earth,  or,  at  least,  thrive 
best  in  it;  and  some  of  them  will  not  live  without  it.  They  may  all  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  growing  shoots,  planted  in  fine  sand,  and  covered 
with  a  glass,  or  by  layers ;  but  the  best  plants  of  all  the  species  are  procured 
from  seed.  The  varieties  can,  of  course,  only  be  continued  by  cuttings  or 
layers ;  and  the  stools  for  these  require  to  be  planted  in  beds  of  peat,  which 
should  be  kept  tolerably  moist.  The  seeds,  if  ripened  in  this  country,  should 
be  sown  soon  after  gathering ;  and  those  imported  from  America,  immediately 
on  being  received;  because,  though  the  seeds  of  all  the  JEricacea?  will  retain 
the  vital  principle  for  several  years  (see  p.  1100.),  yet  the  longer  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  soil,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  germinate,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  them.  They  should  be  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes,  or  in  a  border  shaded  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  kept  in 
a  uniform  state  of  moisture,  and  protected  from  the  frost.  In  sowing,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  previously  be  made  quite  smooth,  and  gently  pressed 
down,  or  watered  till  it  has  settled  to  a  level  surface ;  and,  after  the  seeds 
have  been  equally  distributed  over  this  surface,  they  should  be  covered  with 
no  more  soil  than  is  barely  requisite  to  conceal  them  from  the  eye.  Seeds 
sown  in  autumn  will  germinate  in  the  following  spring,  and  be  fit  for  transplant- 
ing into  nursery  lines  or  pots  by  the  autumn,  or  by  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  These  directions  will  apply  generally  to  all  the  species,  but  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  those  which  are  perfectly  hardy.  The  culture  of 
the  half-hardy  sorts  will  be  noticed  after  describing  them. 


GENUS  XX. 


r 


#HODODE'NDRON  L.   THE  RHODODENDRON,  or  ROSE  BAY.    Lin.  Syst. 
Penta-Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification     Lin.  Gen..  No.  548. ;  Schreb.  Gen.,  No.  746. ;  Gaertn.  Fruct ,  1.  p.  304.  t.  (53.  ;  Juss. 

Gen     158  ;  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  ;    Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  152.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  843. 
Synonymcs.     Azalea  sp.  of  authors;    .Rhodbra  Lin. ;  Chamaerhododthidros   Tourn,  Inst.,  t.  373.; 

Rhododendron,  Fr.,  /to/.,  and  Span.  ;  Alpbalsam,  Ger. 
Derivation.    From  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  in  reference  to  the  terminal  bunches  of 

flowers,  which  are  usually  red,  or  rose-colour, 

Description,  $c.  Shrubs  or  trees,  usually  evergreen,  but  in  the  Azalea 
division  almost  entirely  deciduous,  with  quite  entire  alternate  leaves,  termi- 
nated by  a  withered  tip,  or  yellow  gland ;  and  terminal,  corymbose,  showy 
flowers.  Cultivated  in  sandy  peat,  kept  rather  moist,  and  propagated  by 
layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings.  Under  this  genus  Professor  D.  Don  has  included 
the  Azalea,  which,  however  technically  correct,  appears  to  us  injudicious 
in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  and,  though  we  have  followed  his  arrangement 
in  this  article,  yet  we  have  indicated  two  sections,  containing  the  Indian 
or  tender,  and  the  Asiatic  and  American  or  hardy,  azaleas,  which  those  who 
cultivate  extensive  collections  of  these  shrubs  may,  if  they  choose,  consider 
as  constituting  the  genus  Azalea  as  heretofore.  Such  persons,  therefore, 
may  view  the  genus  Azalea  as  remaining  exactly  as  it  is  in  our  Hortus  Jiri- 
tannicus. 
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§  i.   Pbnticum  D.  Don. 

Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  short,  5-lobed.  Corolla  campanulate.  Sta- 
mens 10,  Ovarium  5-celled.  Leaves  coriaceous,  evergreen.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  843.) 

*  \.  R.  PO'NTICUM  L.     The  Pontic  Rhododendron,  or  Rose  Bay. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  562. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  843.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18.36.. 

Engravings.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  -W.  t.  29. ;  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  1.  t.  78.  ;  Lam.  III.,  t.  364. ;  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  G50. ;  and  our  Jig.  931. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  attenuated  towards  the  thick  petioles, 
with  a  streak  on  the  upper  surface,  of  a  wide  lanceolate 
form.  Racemes  short,  corymbose.  Leaves  sometimes 
becoming  ferruginous  beneath.  Corolla  purple,  or  pur- 
plish pink,  large ;  with  ovate,  acute,  or  lanceolate 
segments.  Calyx  minute,  5-toothed,  somewhat  cartila- 
ginous. (Dow's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  843.)  An  evergreen  shrub ; 
a  native  of  Pontus  (now  Armenia),  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  10ft.  or  12  ft.;  flower-  \PY  *  031 
ing  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1763,  and 
is  frequent  in  British  gardens. 

Varieties. 

*  R.  p.  2  obtusum  Wats.   Dend.  Brit.,  t.  162.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  843., 

has  the  leaves  subcordate,  coriaceous,  obtuse,  and  the  calyx  very 
short,  and  unequally  and  undulately  crenated.  It  grows  from  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  and  has  purple  flowers.  Found  wild  in  Armenia. 

*  R.  p.  3  mt/rtifo/ium  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  908.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  843., 

has  the  leaves  small,  and  the  flowers  purple.  It  is  a  native  of 
Gibraltar. 

*  R.  p.  4  Snuthii  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  n.  s.,  t.  50.,  Don9*  Mill,  iii.  p.  843., 

has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  clothed  with  white  tomentum  beneath  ; 
corymbs  many-flowered;  ovarium  tomentose,  and  10-celled.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rosy  purple,  approaching  to  crimson,  elegantly  spotted 
with  black.  A  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  Coombe  Wood,  from 
the  seed  of  R.  ponticum,  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  R.  arboreum* 

»  R.  p.  5  Z/bi(m  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  190.  Corolla  white;  the  upper 
segments  marked  by  a  few  dull  scarlet  spots.  This  is  a  most  striking 
variety,  originated  by  M.  Jacob  Makoy.  It  is  named  after  Mr. 
Low  of  Clapton. 

a  *  R.  p.  6  azaleoides',  R.  azaleoides  Desf. ;  R.  p.  £  subdeciduum  Andr. 
Bot.  Rep.,  t.  379.,  Hayn.  AbbUd.,  t.  15. ;  is  a  hybrid  between  R.  pon- 
ticum and  some  species  of  Azalea,  with  fragrant  blossoms.  It  was 
originated  about  1820,  and  is  a  favourite  in  collections.  There  is  a 
subvariety,  R.  p.  a.  2  odordtum  Lodd.  Cat.,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
supposed  to  be  more  odoriferous  than  in  R.  p.  azaleoides. 

Nursery  Varieties.      The  following  are  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
(Catalogue  of  Plants,  $c.,  at  Hackney,  16th  ed.,  1836.) 

R.  p.  klbum.  It.  p.  fl.  plfcno.  /?.  p.  macrpph^llum. 

angustifblium.  fol.  argenteis.  nivaticum. 

angustissimum.  fol.  afireis.  obtftsum, 

arbutifblium.  fol.  marginatis.  ovatum. 

\nome\i<rj(>lium  frondbsum.  pygmasxum. 

bullatum.  grandiflbrum.  rdseum. 

cassinefblium.  incarnatum.  salicifblium. 

ca?rul»5scen8.  intermedium.  spec-labile. 

cont6rtum.  ka\mia>f(>lium.  tnolaceutn. 
crfspunx 

Description.  The  Rhododendron  ponticum  is  the  commonest  species  of 
the  genus  in  British  gardens,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  5  ft.  to 
15ft.,  or  upwards;  forming  a  dense  bush,  which  will  spread  over  a  large 
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space,  if  it  be  allowed  abundance  of  room.  The  branches  are  round,  with  a 
rather  testaceous  bark,  marked  by  scars.  The  leaves  are  long,  coriaceous, 
quite  entire,  smooth  and  shining  above,  and  somewhat  ferruginous  beneath. 
The  flower  buds  are  large  and  terminal,  and  the  corollas  of  a  fine  purple. 
The  seeds  are  small,  and  of  irregular  shape,  like  minute  sawdust.  In  proper 
soil,  if  kept  moist,  the  plant  will  make  shoots,  when  young,  of  1  ft.  or  more  in 
length  in  a  season,  attaining  the  height  of  i  ft.  or  o  ft.  in  5  or  6  years :  but 
afterwards  it  grows  more  slowly ;  and,  when  a  large  bush,  seldom  makes 
shoots  above  6  in.  in  length.  It  appears  to  be  of  considerable  durability. 

Geography.  The  Rhododendron  ponticum  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  in 
various  places  ;  of  Georgia,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas,  and  various  other 
parts  of  Asia;  but  not  of  North  America,  unless  ft.  purpureum  and  It. 
catawbie'nse  be  varieties  of  this  species,  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  case. 
According  to  Pallas,  this  shrub  is  found  nowhere  in  Russia,  except  in  the 
southern  calcareous  district  of  Caucasus,  where  it  grows  in  humid  situations, 
along  with  the  beech  and  the  alder.  Like  all  hair-rooted  plants,  it  is  generally 
found,  in  a  wild  state,  in  soft  or  minutely  divided  soil,  but  not  always  in  soil 
analogous  to  our  peat.  It  is  often  found  on  clayey  loam,  but  it  is  only  when 
this  is  kept  moist,  by  being  in  a  shady  situation.  On  mountains,  it  never 
ascends  so  high  as  to  approach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

History.  The  rhododendron  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  both  by  that 
name,  and  by  the  name  of  rhododaphne,  or  the  rose  laurel.  The  Romans 
also  were  acquainted  with  this  shrub;  but,  as  Pliny  observes,  they  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  give  a  name  to  it;  for  it  was  in  ancient  Italy,  as  it  is  at  present 
throughout  Europe,  known  principally  by  its  original  Greek  name.  The 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  flowers  of 
the  rhododendron  and  azalea,  both  of  which  are  abundant  in  Pontus  ;  and  the 
flowers  had  such  an  influence  on  the  honey  of  the  country,  that  the  Romans 
would  not  receive  it  in  tribute,  but  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Pontus  to  pay  them  a  double  portion  of  wax  in  lieu  of  it.  Both  the  rhodo- 
dendron and  the  azalea  were  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebisond, 
in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  and  they  still  are  so.  Xenophon  reports  that, 
when  the  army  of  10,000  Greeks,  in  their  celebrated  retreat,  approached  that 
city,  his  soldiers,  having  eaten  the  honey  which  they  found  in  the  environs, 
were  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  followed  by  a  species  of 
delirium,  so  severe,  that  those  least  affected  resembled  drunken  persons,  and 
the  others  madmen.  The  ground  was  strewed  about  with  the  bodies  of  the 
soldiers,  as  it  is  after  a  battle.  Nobody  died,  however,  and  the  malady  disap- 
peared 24  hours  after  it  had  commenced,  leaving  only  a  sensation  of  great 
weakness.  Turner,  in  his  Herbal,  must  have  had  this  story  in  view,  when,  in 
1568,  he  wrote  the  following  passage  :  —  "I  have  sene  thys  tre  (the  rhodo- 
daphne) in  diverse  places  of  Italy ;  but  I  care  not  if  it  neuer  com  into  Eng- 
land, seyng  it  in  all  poyntes  is  lyke  a  Pharesy;  that  is,  beauteus  without,  and 
within  a  rauenus  wolf  and  murderer."  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Dr. 
Turner  may  have  referred  to  the  oleander,  to  which,  as  appears  by  Gerard 
(edit.  1636,  p.  1406.),  the  names  of  rhododendron,  rhododaphne,  nerium, 
and  oleander  were  at  that  time  applied.  The  poisonous  properties  of  the 
flowers  of  the  R.  ponticum  are  denied  by  Giildenstadt,  and  also  by  Pallas ; 
both  these  authors  asserting  that  it  was  the  honey  from  the  flowers  of  Azalea 
pontica  (which  grows  plentifully  among  the  bushes  of  the  R.  ponticum)  that 
produced  the  deleterious  effect  on  Xenophon's  soldiers  ;  it  having  been  found, 
in  modern  times,  that  honey  made  from  the  flowers  of  this  shrub,  taken  in 
large  quantities,  is  highly  deleterious.  It.  ponticum  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  83.) 
was  first  introduced  by  Conrad  Loddiges,  in  1763;  and  it  has  since  spread 
through  the  country  with  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  rapidity ;  that  there 
is  now  scarcely  a  shrubbery  or  pleasure-ground  in  Britain  without  it. 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  its  native  country,  we  are  not  aware  that  this 
plant  is  applied  to  any  use,  except  that  to  which  all  woody  plants  arc- 
applicable;  viz.  of  being  cut  down  for  fuel.  In  Britain,  it  is  planted  a.s  an 
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ornamental  shrub,  not  only  in  open  situations,  but,  on  a  large  scale,  in  woods, 
to  serve  as  undergrowth,  and  as  a  shelter  for  game.  Professor  Henslow,  in  a 
communication  to  the  jMtt^azinc  of  Xutural  History,  vol.  ix.  [).  4-TG.,  mentions 
that  he  had  seen  some  crystals  of  a  substance  resembling  sugarcandy,  which 
were  found  in  the  decaying  flowers  of  the  It.  ponticum.  The  syrup,  which 
afterwards  hardened  into  these  crystals,  always  exuded  "  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  thickened  base  upon  which  the  ovary  is  seated,  and  apparently 
from  a  minute  glandular  spot  placed  between  the  sinus  formed  by  the  two 
upper  teeth  of  the  calyx."  The  plant  was  in  a  morbid  state,  and  the  crystals 
were  found  more  particularly  within  some  of  the  flowers  that  had  withered 
without  fully  expanding.  In  the  Bulletin  Universal,  R.  ponticum  is  stated  to 
contain  some  grains  of  common  sugar,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  on  the  surface 
of  the  upper  division  of  the  corolla. 

Soily  Situation,  fyc.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil;  but,  in  England,  it  seems 
to  thrive  best  in  sandy  peat,  or  deep  sandy  loam.  In  the  common  manured 
earth  of  gardens  it  succeeds  worse  than  in  unman ured  loams  of  a  close  tex- 
ture, even  strong  clays,  particularly  if  the  latter  be  kept  moist.  The  want  of 
tenacity  of  the  manured  garden  soil  alluded  to,  more  especially  in  a  dry 
season,  seems  not  to  allow  it  to  cohere  sufficiently  to  the  small  hair-like  roots 
of  this  order  of  plants,  to  enable  their  very  minute  spongioles  to  imbibe  nou- 
rishment from  it. 

Propagation.  All  the  rhododendrons  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  taken  off  in  a  growing  state,  when  their  lower  ends  have  begun 
to  ripen,  and  planted  in  pure  sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass ;  but,  in 
general,  this  mode  is  only  worth  adopting  in  the  case  of  new  and  rare  sorts. 
By  layers,  also,  is  a  common  mode  with  sorts  which  do  not  seed  freely,  or 
with  particular  varieties  :  but  by  far  the  most  general  method  practised  in 
gardens  is  by  seeds.  These  are  produced  in  abundance  in  this  country ;  and 
they  are  also  received  from  America.  They  are  ripe  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember; and,  though  they  will  retain  their  vegetative  properties  for  upwards  of 
a  year,  and  some  of  them  for  several  years,  it  is  considered  safest  to  sow 
them  soon  after  they  are  gathered.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  peat  soil,  or 
very  fine  sandy  loam,  in  a  shady  border,  or  in  pots ;  and  treated  as  re- 
commended at  the  head  of  this  section. 

Culture.  After  seedling  plants  have  been  a  year  in  pots,  or  in  the  seed-bed, 
they  are  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  and  removed  every  year,  or  every 
second  year,  and  placed  at  greater  distances,  till  they  have  attained  the  size 
at  which  it  is  considered  desirable  to  sell  them,  or  to  plant  them  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain.  At  whatever  age  or  size  they  are  removed  from  the 
nursery,  they  require,  in  common  with  all  hair-rooted  plants,  to  have  a  small 
ball  of  soil  attached  to  their  roots,  and  to  have  these  carefully  protected 
from  drought  by  mats.  In  consequence  of  almost  all  the  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas  being  removable  with  balls,  they  may  be  transplanted  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  though  the  autumn  and  spring  are  the  periods  generally 
made  choice  of.  In  consequence,  also,  of  peat  soil  readily  adhering  to  the 
fibrils  of  this  genus,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  .Ericaceae,  it  becomes  less  necessary 
to  grow  them  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  removal,  than  is  the  case  with 
most  other  rare  and  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  :  for  example,  the  Bitgnolicfcoe*. 
In  some  of  the  English  nurseries,  plants  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  are  trained 
w  ith  single  steins,  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  before  they  are  suffered  to 
branch  off;  and,  so  treated,  they  make  very  handsome  small  trees. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  some  of  the  largest  rhododendrons  are  in  the  arboretum 
at  Kew,  where  they  are  nearly  12  ft.  high.  In  the  woods  at  Kenwood,  there  are  also  several  of  this 
height.  At  Wimbledon  House,  there  is  a  bush,  which,  in  1834,  was  33ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hamp- 
shire, at  Cuffhells,  there  is  one  which,  in  1834,  was  15  ft  high,  and  the  branches  covered  a  space 
39  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  dry  sand,  without  any  bog  or  other  ar- 
tificial soil,  a  plant,  20  years  planted,  in  1835  formed  a  bush  i!8ft.  in  diameter.  In  Derbyshire,  at 
Shipley  Hall,  there  is  a  /Rhododendron  ponticum,  which,  in  1835,  was  16  ft.  high,  the  branches  of 
which  cover  a  space  56ft.  in  diameter.  In  Scotland,  at  Minard,  in  Argyllshire,  there  is  a  plant  8  ft. 
high,  which  covers  a  space  '.u  ft.  in  circumference.  In  Ireland,  at  Oriel  Temple,  near  Dublin,  one, 
0)  yean  planted,  was,  in  1S.;4,  16ft.  high,  and  covered  a  space  38ft.  in  diameter.  At  Morn  Park, 
near  Cork,  there  is  a  plant  which,  in  10  years,  is  9}  ft.  high,  and  the  space  covered  by  the  branches 
is  22  ft.  (1  in.  in  diameter.  At  Castle  Freke,  in  the  same  county,  there  is  one  about  the  same  size. 
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Commercial  Statistics.  The  price  of  plants  of  the  species,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  is  from  M.  5s.  to  5/.  per  hundred  ;  and  of  the  varieties,  from  ]s.  6d.  to 
5.v.  each  ;  and  seeds  are  2s.  per  ounce.  At  Bollwyller,  2  years'  seedlings  are 
25  francs  per  hundred,  and  the  varieties  from  1  franc  to  2  francs  each.  At  New 
York,  plants  of  the  species  are  1  dollar  each,  and  of  the  varieties  2  dollars. 

*  2.  R.  MA'XIMUM  L.     The  largest  Rhododendron,  or  American  Rose  Bay. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.  PL,  p.  563. }  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  843.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  1836. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  951.  ;  Lam. 111.,  364. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t  121. ;  Mill.  Icon.,  229. ;  Catesb. 
Car.,  3.  t  17.  f.  2. ;  and  our  fig.  932. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Arborescent.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  convex,  blunt- 
ish  at  the  base,  whitish  or  rusty  beneath,  glabrous.  Calycine  segments 
oval-obtuse.  Segments  of  corolla  roundish.  Flowers  pale  red,  in  umbel- 
late corymbs,studded  with  green, yellow, 
or  purple  protuberances.  (Don's  Mill., 
iii.  p.  843.)  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Canada  to  Carolina,  on  the 
mountains,  near  rivulets  and  lakes, 
upon  rocks  and  barren  soils,  where  it 
continues  flowering  a  great  part  of  the 
summer;  and  where  it  forms  a  shrub 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  1 0  ft.  to 
J5  ft.,  flowering  from  June  to  August. 
Introduced  in  1736,  and  frequent  in 
collections.  This  species  is  not  nearly 
so  easy  of  culture  as  R.  ponticum,  and 
neither  grows  nor  flowers  so  freely  in 
British  gardens.  Though  introduced  by  Peter  Collinson  in  1736,  it 
did  not  flower  in  England  till  1756,  as  Miller  informs  us;  who  adds, 
that  the  only  person  who  then  succeeded  in  raising  it  was  Mr.  James 
Gordon,  at  Mile  End.  The  culture,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  for  R.  ponticum. 
Plants  of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1*.  each,  and  seeds  3s.  6d. 
per  oz. ;  at  Bollwyller  plants  are  4  and  5  francs  each  ;  and  at  New  York,  from 
50  cents  to  1  dollar,  and  of  the  white  variety  2  dollars. 

Varieties, 

»  R.  m.  2  album  Hort.  has  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  comparatively 
rare  in  British  gardens. 

*  R.  m.  3  hybridum  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 3454.;  R.  fragrans  Hort.;  R. 
hybridum  Lodd.  Cat. ;  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  originated  by  fer- 
tilising the  common  white  glaucous-leaved  Azalea  with  the  pollen 
of  R.  maximum.  This  variety  has  fragrant  flowers,  and,  according 
to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  is  "  amply  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden 
and  shrubbery." 

*  1  3.  R.  (M.)  PURPU^REUM  G.  Don.    The  purple-flowered  Rhododendron,  or 

American  Rose  Bay. 

i<>n'll.  maximum'  y  purpft'reum  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  297. »   R.  ponticum  macro. 


phyllum  Lodd.  Cat. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Arboreous.  Leaves  large,  oblong-elliptic,  flattish,  acute, 
bluntish  at  the  base,  green,  and  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Segments  of 
corolla  oblong  and  obtuse.  Flowers  large,  purple.  Calycine  segments 
obtuse.  This  shrub  approaches  near  to  R.  ponticum  ;  but  it  differs  in  its 


large  shrub,  or  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  25  ft.,  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  This  species  appears  to  be  in  cultivation  in  some  British  nurseries, 
under  the  name  of  R.  arboreum  americanum ;  but  in  Messrs.  Loddigcs's 
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arboretum  it  is  named  If.  ponticum  macrophvllum.     The  year  of  its  intro- 
duction into  British  gardens  is  uncertain  ;   nor  lias  it  been  much  cultivated. 

«  4.    If.  Pi  'HSU//  G.  Don.     Pursh's  Rhododendron,  «/•  American  Rose  Bay. 

Identification.     Don's  Mill  ,    ,   p.  843. 

Synonym,:     R.  m'iximum/3  Album   Pursh  77.  Amcr.  Scpl.,  1.  p.  297. 

•S/WC.  Char.,  $c.  Arborescent.  Leaves  cuneate-lanrcolate,  flat,  glabrous,  tapering  gradually  to  the 
base,  paler  beneath,  (".dycine  segments  oval,  obtuse.  ^evmeiits  ot  corolla  roundish-oblong. 
Flowers  white,  and  smaller  than  those  of  R.  maximum.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  84.1)  A  native  of  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  in  shady  cedar  swamps;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing  from  (5ft.  to  8  ft. 
high,  flowering  from  June  to  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1811,  but  is  not  (Jommon  in  col- 
lections. 

«  5.  R.  CATAWBIF/XSE  MicJix.     The  Oatavvba  Rhododendron. 

Ident'Jicatiim.   Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  258. ;   Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  843.     Lodd.  Cat ,  ed.  1836. 
BitgravtKgt.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1671. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  117t>. ;  and  our./z#.  !'.;.•;. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  short-oval,  rounded,  and  obtuse  at  both  ends,  gla- 
brous, of  a  different  colour  beneath.  Calycine  segments  elongated  oblong. 
Flowers  purple,  disposed  in  umbel- 
late corymbs.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p. 
84-3.)  It  is  a  native  of  the  high 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
particularly  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Catawba  River,  where  it  is 
a  shrub,  about  4  ft.  high,  flowering 
from  June  till  August/  Introduced 
in  1809,  and  now  one  of  the  most 
common  species  in  gardens.  It  is  of 

more  robust  growth  than  either  R.        /  *&^    *;  V    ^^^^H 

ponticum  or  R.  maximum,  but,  in  !;>""        Ir^JiGte^I— 2^s5 

other  respects,  seems  intermediate 
between  them.  There  are  many 
hybrids  in  cultivation  between  it 
and  the  former  species,  though  with- 
out names;  partly  from  the  minuteness  of  the  shades  of  distinction 
between  them,  and  partly  from  their  having  been  raised  by  nurserymen  who 
had  not  sufficient  influence  or  energy  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of 
botanists.  There  are  some  very  distinct  varieties  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery. 
Plants  vary  in  price  from  Is.  to  5s. 

Varieties. 

»  R.  c.  2  /?/mr//ianum  lint.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  s.,  t.  91.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  84-3. — Leaves  oblong,  finely  tomentose  beneath.  Corymbs  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  red,  approaching  to  crimson.  A 
hybrid  raised  from  the  seed  of  7?.  catawbiense,  impregnated  by  the 
pollen  of  R.  arboreum,  by  Mr.  Russell  of  Battersea.  It  is  a  very 
splendid  variety,  but  somewhat  tender. 

*  R.  c.  3  tigrinnHi  Hort.  is  a  variety  with  a  corolla  much  resembling 
that  of  R.  c.  Russell&ntfm,  but  with  obvious  spots  on  the  inside. 

n_  6.  R.  CHRYSA'NTHUM  L.     The  golden-flowered  Rhododendron. 

Identification.     Lin.  Syst.,  405.,  Suppl.,  2-37.  ;   Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  843. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  183(5. 
bi/noiiynie.      R.  orficiirale  Stilish.,  p.  1'Jl.  t.  54. 

Entravinift,     I'M.  Itin.  Append.,  p.  729.  No.  87.  t.  n.  f.  1—2.  ;  Fl.  Ross.,  J.  p.  44.  t.  20. ;   Woodv   Med 
Hot.,  433.  t.  14^.  ;  Salisb.  Par.  Loud.,  t.  80. ;  Gmel.  Sib.,  4.  t  54. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  acutish,  attenuated  at  the  base,  oblong,  glabrous, 
reticulately  veined,  and  of  a  rusty  colour  beneath.  Flowers  and  buds 
clothed  with  rusty  tomentum.  Pedicels  hairy.  Calyx  hardly  any.  Seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  rounded.  Ovarium  tomentose.  Branches  decum- 
bent, beset  with  rusty  stipula-formed  scales.  Flowers  handsome,  large, 
drooping,  revolute,  rather  irregular,  yellow.  Sti-mu  /j-lobed.  (D<m'x  MM. 
iii.  p.  844.)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  on  the  highest  mountains  ;  and 
of  Caucasus,  where  it  forms  a  low  evergreen  undershrub,  growing  from 
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Gin.  to  1  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Pallas  found  it  in 
Kaintschatka,  growing  in  the  hollows  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  and 
by  the  margins  of  stagnant  pools.  It  is  indigenous  through  the  whole  of 
Siberia,  from  Lake  Baical  to  the  river  Lena ;  thriving  equally  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  in  the  peat  bogs  of  the  valley.  It 
was  introduced  in  1796,  but  is  not  common  in  collections,  being  very  dif- 
ficult to  keep.  The  best  plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at 
the  Knaphill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey.  This  shrub  has  a  place  in  the  British 
materia  medica,  and  is  frequently  prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  colchicum, 
in  the  cure  of  the  gout  and  rheumatism.  Its  value  as  a  medicine  was  first 
discovered  by  Gmelin  and  Steller,  when  travelling  in  Siberia,  who  inform  us 
that  the  Siberians  have  recourse  to  it  in  rheumatic  and  other  affections  of 
the  muscles  and  joints.  The  manner  of  using  the  plant  by  the  Siberians  is, 
by  putting  two  drachms  of  the  dried  leaves  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  about 
10  oz.  of  boiling  water,  and  keeping  it  nearly  at  a  boiling  heat  for  a  night : 
this  they  take  in  the  morning,  and,  by  repeating  the  dose  three  or  four  times, 
generally  effect  a  cure.  It  is  said  to  occasion  heat,  thirst,  a  degree  of  de- 
lirium, and  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the  parts  affected.  (WoodviUc.} 

o.  7.  R.  CAUCA'SICUM  Pal/.     The  Caucasian  Rhododendron. 

Identification.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  46.  t  30. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  844.  ;     Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings      Bot.  Mag.,  t   1145.;  and  our  fig.  934. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  clothed  with 
rusty  tomentuin  beneath,  rugged  and  green  above. 
Peduncles  hairy.  Bracteas  elongated,  tomentose. 
Ovarium  downy.  Root  creeping.  Branches  pro- 
cumbent. Flowers  purple  or  white,  disposed  in 
umbellate  corymbs.  Corollas  rotate,  with  wavy, 
rounded  segments.  (Doll's  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  844.)  A 
native  of  Caucasus,  on  high  rocks,  near  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow;  where  it  forms  an  evergreen 
shrub,  growing  1  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  August. 
It  was  introduced  in  1803,  but  is  rare  in  col- 
lections. There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's, 
and  at  Knaphill.  934 

Varieties.      The  following  hybrids  are  among  the  handsomest  rhododendrons 
in  cultivation  :  — 

«.  R.  r.  2  straviincum  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3422.,  has  straw-coloured  co- 
rollas. A  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  in 
April,  1835,  was  2ft.  high,  and  3ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  extre- 
mities of  its  fine  leafy  branches  terminated  with  clusters  of  large, 
beautiful,  straw-coloured  flowers.  The  climate  of  Scotland  seems 
to  suit  this,  and  some  of  the  other  species  found  in  the  coldest  parts 
of  the  Russian  empire,  better  than  that  of  the  south  of  England. 

*  R.  r.  3  pidcherrimwn  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1820.  f.  2.,  is  a  hybrid,  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  between  R.  arbo- 
reum  and  R.  caucasicum,  in  1832.  It  is  described  as  a  "  most  beau- 
tiful variety,"  quite  hardy,  and  an  abundant  flowerer. 

»  R.  c.  4  Nob/eiinum  Hurt.,  Rot.  Reg.,  t.  1820.  f.  1.,  is  a  hybrid,  very 
much  like  the  preceding  one  in  all  respects,  except  that  its  flowers 
are  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  rose  colour. 

*  8.  7?.  PUNCTA^TUM  Andr.     The  dotted-Jeaved  Rhododendron. 

Identification.     Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  .36.;  Vent.  Cels,  t.  15. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  814. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  IRJfi. 
Synonymes.     R.  ferrugfneum  var.  minus  Pcrs.  Erich.,  \.  p.  478. ;  It.  minus  Mic/ix.  El.  Ror.  Amrr.,  1 . 

p.  258. ;  R.  punctatum  var.  minus  Wats.  Dcnd.  Hrit.,  W2.  A. 
Engravings.     Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  36. ;  Vent.  Cels.  t.  15. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1. 162.  A.  ;  and  our  Jig.  <> .;.">. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.     Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  beset 
with  rusty  resinous  dots  beneath.     Pedicels  short.     Calycinc  teeth  short. 
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Segments  of  corolla  ovate,  a  little  undulated. 
Flowers  pink,  disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs. 
Corollas  funnel-shaped.  Capsules  elongated. 
(J)onjs  Mill.,  iii.  p.  84-4.)  It  is  a  native  of  Ca- 
rolina, on  the  mountains,  particularly  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Savannah  River,  where  it 
forms  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  Intro- 
duced in  1786,  and  frequent  in  collections. 

Variety. 

«  R./>.  2  majux  Ker,Bot.  Reg.,t.  37.— Leaves 
and  flowers  larger. 

«-  9.  R.  FERRUGI'NEUM  L.    The  maty-leaved  Rhododendron. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  562. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  844.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Obs.,  1.  p.  26.  t  16. ;  FL  Austr.,  3.  t  255.  ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  65.  ;  Lob.  Icon.,  366.  ; 
and  our  fig.  936. 

Spec.  Chm\y  eye.  Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  shining 
and  green  above,  but  thickly  beset  with  rusty  dots  beneath.  Calycine  seg- 
ments dentately  ciliated.  Leaves  like  those 
of  the  box  tree ;  when  young,  ciliated  with 
a  few  hairs  at  bottom.  Flowers  of  a  beau- 
tiful rose  colour  or  scarlet,  disposed  in 
umbellate  corymbs,  marked  with  ash-co- 
loured or  yellow  dots.  Corollas  funnel- 
shaped.  Filaments  hairy  at  bottom.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  844.)  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps  of  Europe,  as  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Savoy,  Dauphine,  and  Piedmont;  where 
this  species  and  R.  hirsutum  terminate  lig- 
neous vegetation,  and  furnish  the  shepherds 
with  their  only  fuel.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  about  1  ft.  high,  and 
flowering  from  May  to  July.  Introduced  in  1752,  and  frequent  in  collections. 

Variety. 

n.  R./  2  album  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,   has  white  flowers. 

«-  10.  R.  (?  F.)  HIRSU'TUM  L.     The  hairy  Rhododendron. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  562. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  844. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Austr.,  1.  t.  98. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1853. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  479. :  Lob.  Icon.,  468  ;  and 
our  Jig.  937. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  or  elliptic, 
acutish,  ciliated,  with  rusty  hairs  on  the  margins,  gla- 
brous above,  dotted  and  hairy  beneath.  Calycine  seg- 
ments fringed,  bearded.  Flowers  pale  red  or  scarlet, 
disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs.  Corollas  funnel- 
shaped.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  844.)  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Styria,  Dauphine,  &c. ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  grow- 
ing from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  flowering  from  May  to  July. 
Introduced  in  1656,  and  possibly  only  a  variety  of 
the  preceding  species. 

Variety. 

«.  R.  (/.)  h.  2  variegdtum  has  the  leaves  edged  with  yellow. 

u.  11.  R.  SETO'SUM  D.  Don.     The  bristly  Rhododendron. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in   Wern.   Soc.  Trans.,  3.  p.  408. ;  Prod.   Fl.  Nep.,  152.;  Don's  Mill.,  3. 

Spec.  Char.,  S[C.  Branchlcts  beset  with  bristles.  Leaves  oval,  mucronate,  bristly  on  the  manrins 
and  under  surfaces.  Pedicels  beset  with  glandular  hairs.  Calycine  segments  rounded,  coloured, 
naked,  crenulated.  A  small,  stift,  much-branched  shrub.  Leaves  half  an  inch  long  Flowers 
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purple,  size  of  those  of  R.  d'auricum,  disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs.  Calyx  purple  Filaments 
bearded  at  the  base.  Stigma  capitate.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  844.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  in  Gossain- 
than  ;  where  it  is  a  shrub,  growing  from  half  a  foot  to  one  foot  in  height  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered 
in  England,  where  it  is  considered  as  a  frame  shrub.  It  was  introduced  in  1825  ;  but  we  have  not 
seen  the  plant. 

*  R.  macroph$llum  D.  Don  (G.  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  843.)  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Menzies;  an 


,  and  there  are  specimens  in  Mr.  Lambert's  herba- 
rium ;    but  the  plant  has   not    vet  been  introduced.      The  petioles  of  the  leaves  are  1  in.,  and 
their  disks  from  7  in.  ti  " 
white. 


.  ., 

to  8  in.,  long;  and  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  It.  maximum,  and 
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§  ii.    Lepipherum  D.  Don. 

Derivation.  From  lepis,  a  scale,  and  phcro,  to  bear;  leaves  covered  with  small  scales.  Limb  of 
calyx  dilated,  5-lobed.  Corolla  campanulate  or  rotate.  Stamens  10.  Ovarium  5-celled.  Leaves 
membranous ;  sometimes  deciduous,  but  generally  persistent.  Shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  North 
America,  and  the  Himalayas. 

s~   12.  R.  LAPPO'NICOI  Walil.     The  Lapland  Rhododendron. 

Identification.     Wahl.  Fl.  Suec.,  p.  249. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  845. 

Synonymes.     Azalea  Iapp6nica  Lin.  Fl.  Suec.,  p.  64.,  Sp.,  t.  214.,  Fl.  Lapp.,  ed.  Smith,  p.  59.  t.  6.  f.  1., 

Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  3106.  ;  A.  ferruginea  Hort. 
Engraving.    Our  Jig.  938. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shrub,  branched,  procumbent.  Branches  divaricate.  Co- 
rollas rotately  funnel-shaped.  Young  branches  obscurely  pubescent,  warted. 
Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  stiff,  beset  with  honeycomb- 
like  dots,  yellowish  and  scaly  beneath ;  deep  green 
above ;  and  pale  green,  and  at  length  yellowish,  beneath  ; 
thickly  beset  with  hollow  dots  on  both  surfaces,  which 
are  covered  by  umbilicate  permanent  scales.  Flow- 
ers crimson,  disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs,  5 — 6  to- 
gether, surrounded  by  large  dotted  scales,  or  bracteas. 
Calyx  covered  with  yellow  scales,  ciliated.  Segments 
of  corolla  unequal,  and  undulated.  Stamens  5 — 8,  equal 
in  length  to  the  corolla.  Stigma  capitate,  5-lobed.  Fila- 
ments hairy  at  the  base.  (Dons  Aft//.,  iii.  p. 845.)  It  is 
a  native  of  the  arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  where  it  forms  a  procumbent  shrub,  flowering 
in  July.  Introduced  in  1825,  but  rare  in  collections. 

J*  n.   13.  R.  DAU'RICUM  L.     The  Dahurian  Rhododendron. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  562.;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p  845.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Engravings.  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  47.  t.  32. ;  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  4  :  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  836. ;  Lodd.  Bot. 
Cab.,  t.  605. ;  Amm.  Ruth.,  181.  t.  21. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  gla- 
brous, but  sprinkled  with  rusty  scales,  especially  beneath.  Limb  of  calyx 
5-toothed.  Corollas  rotate.  Roots  knobbed,  abounding  in  fibres.  Stems 
twisted  and  knobbed  in  the  wild  state.  Petioles  downy.  Leaves  dotted 
on  both  surfaces,  but  ferruginous  beneath.  Before  they  fall  in  autumn,  they 
become  of  a  dusky  red  colour.  The  flowers  rise  before  the  leaves,  from  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  from  buds  which  are  composed  of  concave  downy 
scales.  Corolla  purple.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  845.)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
peculiar  to  the  alpine  tracts  of  Eastern  Asia.  It  appears  first  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yenissei ;  and  beyond  that,  especially  from  the 
river  Uda,  in  the  pine  woods,  it  begins  to  be  common  ;  but 
about  the  Baikal  it  is  most  abundant,  and  extends  through 
the  deserts  of  the  Mongols  to  China  and  Thibet.  At  the 
Lena  it  becomes  more  rare;  and  beyond  that  it  is  much 
dwarfer,  with  more  slender  flowers,  and  narrower  leaves. 
Pallas  informs  us  that  the  leaves  are  narcotic,  fragrant,  and  jL/^i 
possess  the  odour  of  those  ofZ/edum  palustre;  and  that,  like 
it,  they  are  used  to  drive  away  bugs,  and  also  as  tea.  The 
fruit,  he  says,  is  employed  for  intoxicating  fish,  but  in  what 
manner,  or  for  what  purpose,  he  does  not  state.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  ;  flowering  from  December  to 
March.  Introduced  in  1780,  and  frequent  in  collections. 
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Variety, 

a  H.  ,/.  ->  atruvm-ns  Ker,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  194-.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1888.,  Lodtl. 
Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  subevergreen.  Leaves  deep  green,  and  shining 
above.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

R.  IcpuH.tum  Wall.  (Koyle  Must.,  p.  '-'•»).  t.  (14.  f.  1.  ;  Dan't  Miit.,  .3.  p.  RWi.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal, 
with  the  hal)it  of  /f.  dauricum,  but  with  leaves  of  a  thinner  texture;  and  with  every  part  of  the 
plant  beset  with  ferruginous  scale-like  dots.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  iJ  ft.  or  3  ft  ,  but  has  not  yet 


been  introduced. 


§  ui.    Chamacisfus  D.  Don. 


crivation.  From  chamai,  on  the  ground,  and  cistus,  the  rock  rose ; 
plants  with  the  habit  of  species  of  Heli&nthemum.  Limb  of  calyx  fo- 
liaceous,  5-cleft.  Corolla  rotate.  Stamens  10.  Ovarium  5-celled.  I)i- 
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li&nthemum.     Limb  of  calyx  lo- 
ium  5-celled.'     Di- 
minutive, prostrate,  evergreen  shrubs,  with  small  membranous  leaves. 

!U  14.  R.  CAMTSCHA'TICUM  Pall.     The  Kamtschatka 
Rhododendron. 

Ith-ntification.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  48.  t.  33.  ,  Don'sMill.,  3.  p.  845. 
Engravings.     Gmel.  Sib.,  4.  p.  12o.  No.  13.  ;  and  ouryjg-.  940. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  acutish,  5-nervud, 
naked,  ciliated,  peduncles  hairy,  usually  twin.  Caly- 
cine  segments  ciliated,  foliaceous.  Corollas  purple, 
rotate.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  84-5.)  A  prostrate  shrub, 
flowering  in  July  ;  a  native  of  Kamtschatka  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  in  muddy  places  on  the  mountains. 
Introduced  in  1802,  but  rare  in  British  gardens.  There 
are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

JU  15.  R.  CHAM.EC  I'STUS  L.     The  Ground-Cistus  Rhododendron. 

ItU-ntiJicalion.     Lin.  Sp.,  5G2.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  &>4.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Engravings.  Jacq.  Fl.  Austr.,  3.  t.  217.  ;  Bot   Mag.,  t.  488.  ;  Bot.  Cab.,  t. 

1491.  ;  Michel.  Gen.,  225.  t.  100.  ;  Pluk.  Phyt.,  L  23.  f.  4.;  and  our  Jig.  941. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  attenuated  at 
both  ends,  stiffish,  glandularly  ciliated.  Peduncles 
usually  twin,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  beset  with  glan- 
dular hairs.  Corollas  rotate,  pale  purple.  A  dwarf 
tufted  shrub,  with  small  leaves,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  a  species  of  Helianthemum.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  845.) 
A  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  as  of  Austria,  Carniola, 
Mount  Baldo,  and  near  Salzburg;  and  in  Eastern  Siberia. 
It  grows  about  half  afoot  high,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  Introduced  in  1786;  but  seldom  to  be  met  with 
in  British  gardens.  Having  very  small  leaves,  it  may 
without  impropriety  be  introduced  in  such  ericetums  as 
admit  Dabcevc/Vz,  and  other  genera  resembling  the  hardy 
heaths  in  general  appearance. 

§  iv.    Pentanthera  D.  Don. 

J)crii'ation.    From  pcnte,  five,  and  anther  a,  an  anther;  flowers  pentandrous. 

Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  short,  5-lobed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  5. 
Ouirium  5-celled.  Leaves  deciduous.  This  group  includes  the  hardy 
azaleas  of  the  gardens,  which  have  mostly  deciduous  leaves,  and  are  quite 
distinct  in  their  appearance  from  the  plants  of  the  preceding  groups  of  this 
genus,  which  are  all  evergreen  and  subevergreen.  We,  therefore,  think  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  constitute  this  section  the  genus  Azalea,  and 
retain  as  names  for  the  species  those  in  common  use.  The  convenience  of 
such  an  arrangement,  in  gardens  where  there  are  so  many  hundred  varieties 
of  Azalea,  where  so  many  are  being  annually  produced,  and  where  these 
varieties  are  so  much  in  demand,  will  be  felt  by  every  gardener.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true,  according  to  the  usual  principles  of  forming  genera,  that 
Azalea  and  Rhododendron  are  not  generically  distinct  ;  but,  when  the  ad- 
herence to  this  rule  of  science,  as  it  may  be  called,  leads  to  so  much  con- 
fusion and  inconvenience  as  in  the  present  case,  in  practice,  we  certainly 
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think  it  ought  to  be  departed  from  ;  for,  after  all,  the  use  of  names  is 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience.  Agreeably  to  our  determination  not  to 
institute  any  new  genus,  or  to  distinguish  as  species  kinds  not  hitherto 
regarded  as  such,  we  have  refrained  from  treating  this  section  as  a  distinct 
genus  ;  but,  after  Mr.  Don's  name,  we  have  given  the  name  previously  ap- 
plied, and  then  the  common  English  name,  leaving  them  to  be  adopted  by 
the  practical  gardener,  if  he  should  think  fit.  At  the  same  time,  those  who 
prefer  following  Mr.  Don  have  only  to  pass  over  the  names  which  we  have 
put  in  parenthesis.  We  shall  adopt  the  same  mode  when  we  come  to  the  group 
which  contains  the  Indian  azaleas,  which  we  have  treated  as  half-hardy. 
^  16.  R.  FLAVUM  G.  Don.  (AZALEA  PO'NTICA  L.)  The  Pontic,  or  common,  Azalea. 

Identification.    Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

Synonymes.   Azalea  p6ntica  Lin.  Sp.,  1669.,    Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  433.  ;  Azalea  arbbrea  Lin.  Sp.,  ed.  1. 

p.  130.,  Buxb.  Cent.,  5.  p.  36.  t.  69. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2383.  ;  and  our  fig.  942. 

Spec.  Char.  $c.    Flowers  leafy,  clammy.     Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  pilose,  ciliated. 

Corolla  funnel-shaped.     Stamens  very  long.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  847.)    There 

are  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  this  species 

in  the  gardens,  differing  principally  in  the  colour 

of  their  flowers,  and  the  hue  of  the  leaves.   The 

flowers  of  the  species  are  of  a  fine  bright  yellow; 

but  those  of  the  varieties  are  of  all  shades,  from 

yellow  to  copper,  or  orange,  colour  ;    and  they 

are  sometimes   of  a   pure  white,   or   of  white 

striped  with  yellow  and  red.    This  shrub  is  de- 

ciduous, and  a  native  of  the  Levant,  of  Pontus, 

of  Caucasus,  Asiatic  Turkey,  &c.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1793. 
Varieties  and  Hybrids.  As  this  species  seeds  freely,  and  is  easily  cross-fecun- 
dated with  the  North  American  species,  an  immense  number  of  varieties  of  it 
have  been  originated  in  British  and  Continental  gardens.  Plants  first  began 
to  be  produced  in  this  way,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century;  and  they  have  since  been  raised  every 
where  :  many  hundreds  by  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  Knaphill  Nursery  ;  many 
in  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon's  gardens  at  High  Clere  ;  and  many  by  the  com- 
mercial gardeners  and  amateurs  of  Belgium,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ghent.  The  High  Clere  seedlings,  and  those  of  Ghent,  are,  perhaps, 
the  richest-  coloured  flowers;  but  some  equally  beautiful  have  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Waterer,  Mr.  Donald,  and  others.  The  varieties  and  hybrids  which 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  Azalea  pontica,  which  are  given  in  Loddiges's 
Catalogue  for  1836,  are  the  following  :  — 

A.  p.  2  &lba.  A.  p.  5  cuprea.  A.  p.  8  glauca.  A.  p.  11  p&llida. 

3  aurantia.  6  flammea  9  ignescens.  12  tricolor. 

4  crocata.  7  fulgens.  10  ochroleuca. 

&  17.  R.  NUDIFLO'RUM  Torr.  (AZA'LEA.  NUDIFLO'RA  L.)      The  naked-flowered 

Azalea. 

1,1,-ntification.    Torr.  Fl.  Un.  St.,  1.  p.  140.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 
SHmniymes.  Az&lea  nudiflbra  Lin.  &'/>.,  214.  ;   Azalea  periclymenoldes 


Michr.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.,115.,  Purs/i  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  152.; 
the  American  Honeysuckle  ;   May  Flowers,  and  wild,  or  upright, 
Honeysuckle,  Amer. 
Engraving.    Our  Jig.  943. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  nearly 
smooth,  and  green  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated  on  the 
margins,  having  the  midrib  bristly  beneath,  and 
woolly  above.  Flowers  rather  naked,  not  clammy, 
scarlet,  pink,  white,  striped,  variegated,  red,  purple, 
&c.,  disposed  in  terminal  clustered  racemes,  appear- 
ing before  the  leaves.  Tube  of  corolla  longer  than 
the  divisions.  Teeth  of  calyx  short,  rather  rounded.  v^  943 
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Stamens  much  exserted.  (Don*  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  847.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a 
native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  on  the  sides  of  hills ; 
where  it  grows  from  3ft.  to  4- ft.  high,  flowering  from  April  to  June.  In- 
troduced in  1734-.  It  is  the  parent  of  numerous  varieties,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  preceding  species,  of  numerous  hybrids. 
I' (trie tics  and  Hybrids. 

*  R.  n.  1  coccineum  D.  Don;  Azalea  n.  coccfnca  Sims,  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  180. ; 

has  the  flowers  scarlet,  and  the  leaves  lanceolate.     It  is  a  native  of 

(ieorgia,  near  Savannah. 
a  R.  n.   -2  riitilam  D.  Don;    A.  n.  rutilans  Ait.  Hurt.  Kcu'.t  p.  3 19.;  A. 

;;ericlymenokles  rutilans  Pursh  FL  Anur.  Sept.,  i.  p.  Io2. — The  flow- 
ers are  deep  red.     Calyxes  minute. 
Sk  R.  ;/.  3  carneum  D.  Don;   A.  n.  carnea  Ait.,  1.   c.,  Kcr  Hot.  Hr«.t  t. 

1-20. ;  A.  p.  carnea  Purshy\.  c. — The  corollas  are  pale  red,  having  the 

tube  red  at  the  base,  and  the  calyx  foliaceous. 
at  R.  n.  4  album  D.  Don  ;  A.  n.  alba  Ait.y  1.  c. ;  A.  j).  alba  Pursh  ;  has  the 

flowers  white,  and  the  calyx  middle-sized. 

*  11.  n.  5  papilionaceum  D.  Don,  A.  p.  papilionacea  Pursh y  has  reddish 

flowers,  with  the  lower  segment  white,  and  the  calyx  foliaceous. 

*  R.  n.  G  partltum  D.  Don,  A.  p.  partita  Pursh. — The  flowers  are  pale 

red,  5-parted,  even  to  the  base. 

a  R.  M.  7  polyundrum  D.  Don  ;  A.  p.  polyandra  Pursh y  1.  c. ;  has  flowers 
of  a  rose  colour,  short.  Stamens  10 — 20.  It  is  found  near  Phila- 
delphia. 

«  R.  n.  8    Govcniimum  D.  Don   in  01  , 

Brit.  Fl.-Gard.y  iii.  t.  263.,  and 
our  fig.  944.,   has  the  branches 
tomentosely    downy.        Leaves 
evergreen  or  deciduous,  oblong, 
acute,  downy  while  young,  but 
glabrous  in  the  adult  state,  and 
recurved  at  the  apex.     Tube  of 
corolla  a  little  shorter  than  the 
segments.        Flowers     delicate 
light  purple, disposed  in  terminal 
racemose  corymbs.     It  is  a  hy- 
brid raised  from  the  seed  of  A. 
muliflora  impregnated    by    the 
pollen   of  a   hybrid  raised  be- 
tween R.  ponticum  and  R.  catawbiense.     This  variety  Mr.  G.  Don 
considers  as  proving  "  clearly  that  Rhododendron  and  Azalea  are 
not  generically  distinct ;"  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  387.)  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  case,  according  to  the  canons  for  distinguishing  genera,  at 
present  in  use  among  botanists :  but,  as  before  observed,  we  have 
kept  the  genus  Azalea  distinct,  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  our  own  private  opinion,  that  genera  ought 
to  be  established  on  a  totality  of  characters  and  properties ;  not 
taking  merely  the  form  and  organisation  of  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation. 

at  R.  n.  9  rubrum  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  51.,  has  the  flowers  red. 

«  R.  n.  Weximium  D.  Don  was  raised,  in  1829,  from  seeds  of/?,  nudiflorum 
coccineum  majus,  to  which  pollen  of  /Rhododendron  arboreum  had 
been  applied.  It  resembles  its  female  parent,  having  very  little  affinity 
with  R.  arboreum,  except  in  its  evergreen  leaves  and  decandrous 
flowers. 

The  varieties  and  hybrids  assigned  to  A.  nudiflora  in  Loddigcs's  Catalogue 
for  IhoO  are  the  following  :  — 
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A.  n.  i?  &lba  et  rubra. 

3  amce'iia. 

4  bl&nda. 

5  c-rtriu-a. 

6  caroliniana. 

7  Coburgw. 

8  colorata. 

9  conspicua. 

10  crispa. 

11  cumula. 

12  discolor. 

13  fastiginta. 

14  fibre  pit  no. 

15  fl6rida. 

16  globusa. 

17  grandiflbra. 

18  incuna. 

19  incarnata. 

20  mirabilis. 

21  montiina. 

22  ochroledca. 


A.  n.  23  pallida. 

"4  pallulbsa. 

25  papilionacea. 

26  /jericlymeiKMdes. 

27  purpurascens. 

28  purptirea. 

29  rbsea,  (Jig.  945.) 

30  ruberrima. 

31  rubicunda. 

32  rQbra. 

33  riifa. 

34  rdtilans. 

35  serutina. 

36  staminea. 

37  stellata. 

38  tricolor. 

39  varia. 

40  variabilis. 

41  variegata. 

42  vcrsicolor. 

43  wolacea. 
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*   18.  R.  BI'COLOR  G.Don.  (A.  (N.)  BI' COLOR  Pum  fi.)  The  two-co\Qured-Jlowered 

Azalea. 

Identification.    Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

Synonymes.     Azalea  bicolor   Purtth  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  153.:  Azalea  nudiflora  var.  bicolor  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.,  \.  p.  319.,  Trew  Ehret.,  48. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Leaves  oblong,  clothed  on  both  surfaces  with  fine  hoary 
pubescence,  not  bristly  on  the  nerve.  Flowers  small,  not  clammy,  naked. 
Tube  of  corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  segments.  Calyxes  very  short  j 
having  one  of  the  segments  linear,  and  4  times  longer  than  the  rest.  Fila- 
ments exserted.  Branchlets  hispid.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  848.)  The  flowers, 
which  are  slender,  and  smaller  than  those  of  most  of  the  species,  are  of  a  pale 
rose  colour,  or  nearly  white,  with  a  deep-red-coloured  tube.  The  plant  is  u 
native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  on  barren  sandy  hills ;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was 
introduced  in  1734,  and  is  frequent  in  British  gardens;  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  deserve  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  va- 
riety of  72.  nudiflorum. 

*    19.  R.  CALENDULANCEUM    Torr.   (A.  (N.)  CALENDULA'CEA  Mick*.}   The  Marigold- 
flowered  Azalea. 

Identification.     Torr.  Fl.  Un.  St.  p.  140.;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

Synonymes.    Azalea  calendulacea  Michx.  Fl.  Bar,  Amer.,  1.  p.  156.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1394. ;  A.  nu- 

diflbra  var.  coccinea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  319. 
Engravings.    Bot.   Mag.,  t.  172.  ;    Lodd.   Bot.  Cab,,  t.  1394. ;    Bot,  Reg., 

t.  1454.  :  and  our  fig.  946. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  pubescent  on  both  sur- 
faces, but  afterwards  hairy.  Flowers  large,  not  clammy, 
rather  naked.  Teeth  of  calyx  oblong.  Tube  of  corolla 
hairy,  shorter  than  the  segments.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p. 
847.)  The  plant  is  indigenous  to  North  America,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina  ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub 
from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  yellow,  red, 
orange-coloured,  or  copper-coloured  flowers  from  May 
till  June;  which,  according  to  Pursh,  is  without  ex- 
ception, the  handsomest  shrub  in  North  America. 

Varieties. 

3fe  R.  c.  2  Mortem  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  s.,  10.,  is  a  hybrid  between  R.  calen- 
dulaceum  and  one  of  the  red  varieties  of  R.  nudiflorum,  of  which 
there  are  two  subvarieties ;  one  with  a  flesh-coloured  corolla,  having 
the  upper  segment  orange-coloured,  edged  with  flesh-colour,  called 
R.  Mortem  carneum  ;  and  another,  called  R .  MortenV  var.  pra/stans, 
with  pale  copper-coloured  flowers,  tinged  with  blush. 

afc  II.  c.  3  fu/gidum  Hook.,  A.  c.  fulgida  //or/.,  has  the  corollas  of  an 
orange-red  colour,  with  bright  green  leaves,  which  spread  out  be- 
neath the  corymbs  of  flowers,  and  form  a  rich  background  to  th^m. 
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at  20.  1?.  CANE'SCENS  (T.  Dun.  (A.  (N.)  CANE'SCLNS  .WCA*.)    The  canescent  Azalea. 

Identification.     Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  8*8. 

Symnti/mc.     AxMea  ran.  si-ens  Mic/ix.  /•'/.  Bur.  Amcr.,  1.  p.  150.,   Wats.  Demi.  Brit.,  t. 116. 

Engraving.     Wats.  Dciul.  Krit.,  t.  116. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  downy  above,  and  tomentose  beneath, 
not  bristly  on  the  middle  nerve.  Flowers  not  clammy,  nearly  naked.  Tube 
of  corolla  hardly  shorter  than  the  segments.  Teeth  of  calyx  very  short, 
rounded,  obtuse.  Stamens  hardly  exserted.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  848.)  A 
native  of  Lower  Carolina,  on  the  banks  of  rivers;  and  of  Virginia,  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Cacapoon  Springs,  near  Winchester ;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  rose-coloured  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1812,  and  cultivated  in  several  of  the  Lon- 
don nurseries. 
*  21.  R.  VISCOVSUM  Torr.  (A.  VISCO'SA  L.)  The  clammy-flowered  Azalea. 

Identification.     Torr.,  I.  c. ;   Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

St/noiiyme.     Azalea  viscbsa  Lin.  Sp.,  214.,  Pluk.  Aim.,  106.  t.  161.  f.4.,  Catesb.  Car.,  1. 1  57. 

Engraving.     Our  fig.  947. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong-obovate,  acute,  smooth  and  green  on  both 
surfaces,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  having  the  midrib  bristly.  Flowers  pro- 
duced in  terminal  clusters,  and  clammy,  leafy,  and  hairy.  Tube  947 
of  corolla  as  long  as  the  segments.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  short, 
rounded.  Stamens  hardly  longer  than  the  corolla.  There  are 
a  great  many  varieties  of  this  species  (see  Loud.  Hurt.  Brit.,  p. 
66.),  varying  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  otherwise. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  847.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Georgia,  in  swamps  and  shady  woods;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Introduced  in  1734,  and,  like  the 
preceding  sort,  the  parent  of  numerous  varieties  and  hybrids. 

\  'aricties. 

a  R.  v.  2  orndtttm  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  s.,  t.  137.,  is  a  hybrid  raised  from  the 
seed  of  It.  viscosum  p  rubescens,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum. 

The  varieties  and  hybrids,  in  Loddiges's  Catalogue  for  1836,  of  A.  viscosa 
are  as  follows:  — 

A.    Varieties. 

A.  v.  2  alba  A.  v.  5  penicillata.  A.  v.  8  variegata. 

3  crispa.  6  pra/cox.  9  vittata. 

4  dealbata.  7  pubescens.  10  irtolae  odbre. 

B.  Hybridce  altaclerenses.     Hybrids  raised  at  High  C/ere. 

11  amoe'na.  20  eudas'mon.  28  ochroleuca. 

12  actinuta.  21  cDprepes.  29  poikila. 

13  aurbrae.  22  Govdn/a.  30  p^ntica  Howard. 

14  basilissa.  23  Herbertmwrt.  hexapla. 

15  calodendron.  24  imperiltnx.  31  pulchella. 

16  calocoryphe.  25  inclyta.  32  regalis. 

17  Cartim/V/.  26  j'asininodura.  ,53  rugens. 

18  chari^ssa.  27  l^pida.  34  thyrsiflbra. 

19  coccinea  n6bilis. 

C.  Hybridce  belgicce.    Hybrids  raised  in  Belgium. 

35  Agate.  49  crbcea.  58  FerrockiV 

36  albo  plfeno.  globosa.  59  flamboyante. 

37  amabilis.  50  cruenta.  f>0  fulgida. 

38  amarantina.  51  cfiprea.  61  f61va. 

39  amcenissima.  alba.  62  glbria  mdndi. 

40  ardens.  61egans.  maxima. 

41  atro-riibens.  eximia.  minor. 

42  aurantia  maxima.  globb&a.  63  Guli^lmiu  primus. 

43  blandlna.  rtibra.  64  h^brida  cocci fera. 

44  calendulficea  globdsa.  splendens.  coccfnea. 

insignis.  52  decorata.  nivea. 

nbva.  53  dfecus  hortorum.  65  incarnkta  maxima. 

supi'Tba.  54  dulcedo.  rdbra. 

45  cardon.  55  elccta.  66  Ifepida. 

46  coccinea  maxima.  maxima.  67  lutea  rubicunda. 

specibsa.  rubra.  68  magnifica. 

47  concinna.  5H  clegaiitissiina.  r.9  maritima  incarnkta. 

48  coruscans.  ">7  exquulta.  7n  ininiMa. 
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71  mirabilis. 

7'2  tnixta  truimphans. 

73  miniata. 

74  Mortdrw. 

75  nfe  plus  ultra. 

76  n6bilis. 

77  noritas  ai.  illescens. 

78  noritAta. 

79  6ptima. 

80  ornftta  p&llida. 

81  picturata 

82  p6ntica  globbsa. 

Konink. 
tricolor  var. 


83  praistantlssima. 

84  pulch.Mla. 

85  punicea. 

86  recqui. 

87  regina  belgica. 

88  restantissima. 

89  rigida  incarn-ita. 

90  robusta. 

91  rfcbra  aurantia. 

lulva. 

92  rubricata. 

93  sanguinea. 

94  Satiirm. 

95  sevfera. 


1X3  specibsa. 

97  speciosissima. 

98  splendens. 

99  spl^ndida. 
1(K)  sulphurea, 

101  superba. 

102  tricolor  JacbW. 

Wolff! 

103  triianphans. 
1(4  variegJUa. 

105  vem'ista. 

106  venustfssima. 

107  versicolor 


jt  22.  /?.  GLAU'CUM  G.  Don.  (A.  (\.)  GLMJ'CA  Pursh.)  The  glaucous-leaved  Azalea. 

Identification.     Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  848. 

Synonymcs.      Azalea  glauca  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  154.,  Lam.  III.,  t.  493.,   Wats.  Dend.  Brit., 
t  5. }  Azalea  viscbsa  var.  floribtinda  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  319. 

Spec  Char.,  $c.  Branchlets  hispid.  Leaves  oblanceolate,  acute,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  glaucous  beneath,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  having  the  midrib 
bristly.  Flowers  very  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  twice  longer  than 
the  segments.  Calyx  very  short.  Filaments  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
segments  of  the  corolla.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  848.)  The  shrub  is  d  warier 
than  any  of  the  other  North  American  species  of  Azalea;  and  it  produces 
its  fragrant  white  flowers  in  great  abundance.  Nuttall  considers  this  as 
only  a  variety  of  R.  viscosum,  differing  in  nothing  but  in  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  being  glaucous;  in  which  opinion  we  concur.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  Virginia,  in  swamps  of  a  clayey 
soil ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  about  2  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  Introduced  in  1734,  and  common  in  gardens. 

fife  23.  R.  HI'SPIDUM  Torr.  (A.  (v.)  HI'SPIDA  Pursh.    The  hispid  Azalea. 

Idiiitification.    Torr.  Fl.  Un.  St.,  p.  140. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

Synonymcs.     Azalea  hispida  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  154.,     Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  6. ;  Azalea 
'  viscbsa  var.  glauca  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p  319.  ? 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit,  t.  6. ;  and  our  fig.  948. 

Sj>cc.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  straight,  very  hispid.  Leaves  long-lanceolate,  hispid 
above,  and  smooth  beneath,  glaucous  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated  on  the 
margins,  having  the  nerves  bristly  beneath.  Flowers 
very  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  wide,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  segments.  Teeth  of  calyx  oblong, 
rounded.  Filaments  exserted.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  487.) 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  red  border,  and  a  tinge 
of  red  on  the  tube,  which  makes  them  appear  to  be  of 
a  rose  colour  before  expansion ;  and  they  have  some- 
times 10  stamens.  This  sort  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  hardy  azaleas  by  its  bluish  appearance. 
It  is  found  wild  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  borders  of  lakes  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Blue  ^ 
Mountains;  where  it  grows  from  10ft.  to  15ft.  high, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1734,  and  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  most  collections. 

ife  24.  R.  NIXTIDUM   Torr.  (A.  NI'TIDA  Pursh.')  The  glossy-leaved  Azalea. 

Identification.    Torr.,  1.  c.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

Synonyme.    Azalea  nitida  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  153.,  Ker  Sot.  Reg., 

Engravings.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  414. ;  and  our^.  949. 
Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Branches  smoothish.     Leaves  oblanceo- 
late, rather   mucronate,   coriaceous,   smooth    on   both 

surfaces,  shining  above,  having  the  nerve  bristly  beneath, 

with  revolute  ciliated  margins.    Flowers  clammy,  leafy. 

Tube  of  corolla  a  little  longer  than  the  segments.    Calyx 

very  short.  Filaments  exserted.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  847.) 

The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  red ;  and  the  leaves 

dark  green  and  shining.    They  are  also  smaller  than 

those  of  any  other  hardy  species  of  Azalea.     The  plan 
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is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  and  is  found  in 
deep  mossy  swamps  on  the  mountains.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  from  2  ft.  to 
4ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Introduced  in  1812,  and 
in  cultivation  in  British  nurseries. 

*  25.  R.  SPECIOVSUM  G.  Don.  (A.  SPECIO'SA  wuu.)    The  showy  Azalea. 

Identification.     Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  848. 

Synonymes.     Azalea  speciosa  n'illd.  F.num.,  p.  10.,  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t  116. ; 

A.  coccmea  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  6i>4. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Cat,  t.  624. ;  Dend.  Brit.,  t.'.116. ;  and  our  Jig.  950. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  ciliated, 
acute  at  both  ends.  Calyx  pubescent.  Corolla  silky,  with 
obtuse,  ciliated,  lanceolate,  undulated  segments.  Stamens 
exserted.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  848.)  We  are  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  this,  and  several  other  sorts,  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  modern  writers,  we  \  950 

have  treated  as  species,  are  only  varieties  ;  in  short,  it  would  not  surprise 
us,  if  ultimately  it  should  turn  out  that  there  was  only  one  species  of  Azalea 
indigenous  to  North  America,  and  one  species  to  Asia. 

ai  26.  R.  ARBORE'SCENS  Ton:  (A.  ARBORE'SCENS  Pursfi.)  The  arborescent  Azalea. 

Identification.    Torr.,  1.  c. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  847. 

Synonymes.     Azalea  arborescens  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  153. ;  A.  arborea  Bart.  Cat. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  rather  obtuse,  smooth  on  both  surfaces, 
glaucous  beneath,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  having  the  midrib  almost  smooth 
Flowers  not  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  segments. 
Calyx  leafy,  with  the  segments  oblong  and  acute.  Filaments  exserted. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  847.)  Pursh,  writing  of  this  species,  in  1814,  says,  "  This 
beautiful  species  has,  to  my  knowledge,  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the 
gardens.  I  have  only  seen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
John  Bartram,  near  Philadelphia,  whose  father  introduced  it  many  years 
ago.  It  rises  from  10ft.  to  15ft.  high;  and  forms,  with  its  elegant  foliage, 
and  large,  abundant,  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  finest  ornamental  shrub 
I  know.  The  flowers  are  not  so  pubescent  as  those  of  the  other 
species.  The  scales  of  the  flower  buds  are  large,  yellowish  brown,  and 
surrounded  with  a  fringed  white  border."  (Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  153.) 
It  was  introduced  in  1818  ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's; 
but  it  is  not  frequent  in  collections. 

§  v.    Rhodbra  D.  Don. 

Identification.    Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  848. 

Derivation.    From  rhodon,  a  rose  ;  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  bilabiate :  upper  lip  broad- 
est, and  2 — 3-cleft ;  lower  one  bidentate.  Stamens  10.  Capsule  5-celled, 
5-valved.  Leaves  deciduous.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  848.) 

jt  27.  R.  jRHODO^RA  G.  Don  (.RHODORA  CANADE'NSIS  L.)  The  Canada  Rhodora. 

Identification.     Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  843. 

Si/noHi/Hic.     Rhodora  canadensis  Lin.  Sp.t  561.,  L'HMt.  Stirp.  Nov.,  1.   p.  141.  t  68.,  Lam.  lit., 

',.,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag,  t.  474. 

Engravings.    L'Hferit  Stirp.  Nov.,   1.  1 68. ;  Lam.   Illust,  t.  364. ;    Bot.   Mag.,  t.  474.;  and  our 
fig-  '951. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval,  quite  entire,  pubescent  and  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  in  terminal  clusters,  or  racemose  umbels;  and  pale  purple,  protruded 
before  the  leaves.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  848.)  A  native  of  Canada,  New- 
foundland, and  on  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  bogs. 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  about  2ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  Introduced  in  1 767,  and  frequent  in  collections,  where  it  is  highly 
prized  for  its  early  flowering  and  beauty.  Plants  of  this  species,  in  the 
British  nurseries,  are  1*.  each  ;  at  Bollvvyller,  3 francs;  at  New  York,?. 
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App.  i.      Half -hardy  Species  ofl&hododendron  (and  Azalea). 
§  i.  Booraui. 

Derivation.    The  name  of  R.  arbbreum  in  Nepal. 

Sect.  Char.,  %c.     Limb  of  calyx  5-lobed.     Corolla  campanulate.    Evergreen  trees,  natives  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  other  mountainous  regions  of  northern  India. 

A.  Species  already  introduced  into  British  Gardens. 
5  28.  R.  ARBOvREuai  Smith.     The  scarlet-flowered  Tree  Rhododendron. 

Identification.  Smith  Exot.  Bot.,  t,  6.  ;  Hook.  Exot.  FL,  158. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  844. 

Synonyme.     R.  purpureum  Hamilt.  MSS. 

Engravings.     Smith  Exot.  Bot.,t.  6.  ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  896.;  and  OUT  Jig.  951. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  silvery  beneath,  tapering  to  the 
base.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  woolly.  Segments  of  corolla  2-lobed,  with 
crenulated  curled  mar- 
gins. Capsules  10-celled, 
tomentose.  Leaves  4 — 6 
in.  long.  Flowers  large, 
scarlet,  dotted  with  black 
on  the  upper  lip  in-side, 
disposed  in  dense  heads. 
Stigma  capitate,  crenu- 
lated. (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  844.)  A  tree,  20  ft. 
high,  very  showy  when  in 
blossom ;  a  native  of  Ne- 
pal, on  the  mountains  at 
Narainhetty,  where  it  is 
called  booram  by  the 
natives.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1817,  and  flowers,  in  conservatories,  in  April  and  May.  Plants 
in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  sown  there  in  1821,  are  now,  in  1836,  18ft. 
high,  with  trunks  8  in.  in  diameter :  they  grow  in  pots  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  flower  abundantly  every  year,  or  every  other  year.  These  flowers 
secrete  honey  to  such  an  extent,  that,  when  the  plant  is  shaken,  it  falls 
from  them  like  large  drops  of  rain ;  and  Mr.  Knight  informed  us  that  he 
believed  each  head  of  flowers  would  yield  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  dessert- 
spoonful at  a  time.  After  being  exhausted,  a  fresh  supply  is  secreted  ;  so 
that  the  quantity  that  one  head  might  produce,  if  the  tree  were  frequently 
shaken,  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  duration  of  the  flowers. 
Varieties  and  Hybrids. 

1  R.  a.  1  sanguineum  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  890.,  has  the  corollas  blood- 
coloured,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  species.  Those  spoken  of 
above  are  of  this  kind. 

1  R.  a.  2  roseum  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  ser.  t.  389.,  Bot  Reg.,  t. 
1240.,  has  rosy-coloured  corollas.  This  variety  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Smith,  at  Combe  House,  in  1819,  from  Nepal  seeds,  and  the  plants 
flowered  when  they  were  not  more  than  2  ft.  high.  According  to 
Dr.  Wallich,  R.  a.  roseum  occurs  with  R.  a.  nfveum  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Sheopore,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  less  tender  than  R.  arboreum 
sanguineum,  which  is  found  at  a  much  lower  elevation,  and  it  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  quite  hardy.  There  are  plants  of  this  sort 
at  Mr.  Knight's  and  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

1  R.  a.  3  niveum  Swt. ;  R.  album  Harnilt.  MSS.,  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  148., 
Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  844. ;  R.  arboreum  floribus  nf  veis  D.  Don  Prod. 
Fl.  Nep.,p.  154.;  R.  arboreum  album  Wall.  Pl.Asiat.  Rar.,  ii.  t.  123.; 
has  white  flowers  spotted  with  purple  on  the  upper  lip.  Dr.  Lindley, 
speaking  of  this  variety,  says,  "  Never  did  we  behold  any  flmvrr 
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more  perfectly  lovely  than  this.  Its  leaves,  of  the  richest  and 
deepest  green,  mellowed  by  the  warm  tone  of  their  under  surface; 
its  large  clusters  of  hull-shaped  flowers,  hanging  loosely,  yet  com- 
pactly,  by  their  slender  stalks;  and  the  half-transparent  snowy 
corollas  ;  form  together  an  effect  which  few  objects  could  rival,  and 
none  surpass."  {Sot.  Reg.,  July,  183-L)  This  variety  and  R.  a. 
roseum,  as  already  remarked,  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  they  are 
confined  to  the  single  mountain  of  Sheopore  :  R.  a.  roseuin  is 
there  by  far  the  most  common  variety,  lie  says,  "  They  attain  the 
size  of  very  large  forest  trees,  and  are  noble  objects  at  all  times. 
They  blossom  simultaneously  in  April,  in  which,  state  their  beauty 
surpasses  description,  the  ample  crown  of  the  trees  being  entirely 
covered  with  bunches  of  large  and  elegant  blossoms."  The  common 
red-flowered,  or  parent,  species  (/?.  a.  sangumeum)  is  also  found  on 
Sheopore  ;  but  it  is  less  frequent  there  than  in  lower  situations, 
where  it  blossoms  a  month  earlier  than  the  varieties.  The  hardiness 
of  the  varieties  of  any  species  being  proved,  affords  a  presumption 
that  the  species  itself  is  only  accidentally  tender,  and  that,  after 
some  generations,  it  may  become  hardy. 

J  R.  a.  t  ciiiiirinioineiDn;  R.  rinnamomeum  Wall.  C'ftt.,  No.  760.,  and  Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  384.  ;  has  the  leaves  clothed  with  an  intense  rusty  to- 
mentum  beneath  ;  and  corollas  like  those  of  R.  a.  niveum,  but  not 
of  so  clear  a  white,  and  spotted  with  brown  instead  of  purple.  It 
was  introduced  from  Nepal  in  1817,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1832. 

5  R.  a.  5  venustum  D.  Don,  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  May,  1835,  2d  ser.,  t.  285., 
is  a  hybrid,  and  an  exceedingly  showy  arid  interesting  plant.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.Wm.  Smith, 
nurseryman,  Norbiton  Com- 
mon, near  Kingston,  Surrey, 
from  seeds  of  R.  caucasicum, 
that  had  been  fertilised  by  \3sh 
the  pollen  of  R.  arboreum,  \^ 
and  appears  hardier  than  the  \v^ 
species.  ^ 

f)//n'i-  varieties  and  hybrids  of  II.  arboreum 
and  other  half-hardy  species  may  be  found  in 
the  nurseries,  some  with  and  others  without 
names;  some  of  them  rather  tender,  and  others, 
such  as  R,  a.  altaclertnse  (fig.  952.)  quite  hardy 
or  nearly  so.  The  names  of  several  new  va- 
rieties will  doubtless  appear  in  the  nursery- 
men's catalogues,  and  in  the  botanical  period!-  ;::  ^BS^  9  ^Iff^B'sV 

cals,  before  this  work  is  completed  :  for  there  X*\  I     * 

arc  many  hundreds  of  seedlings  of  K.  arb6reum  ^  \  '/('  :  I 

fertilised  with  hardy  species;  and  hardy  species  o  -,-.? 

fertilised     with    R.    arboreum,     in     Knight's  \j'y 

Exotic  Nursery,    in    the    Norbiton   Common 

Nursery,  and  in  various  others,  which  are  now  (Sept.  1,  18-%)  showing  blossom  buds  for  the 
first  time.  Many  of  these  hybrids  will  appear,  be  recorded,  and  afterwards,  when  they  are  sup- 
planted by  others  of  still  newer  origin,  lost. 

*  29.  7?.  CAMPANULA'TUM  D.  Don.     The  bell-shape^o^m/  Rhododendron. 

Identification.     D.  Don  in  Wern.  Mem.,  3.  p.  409.  ;  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  153.  ;  Don's  Mill  .  3.  p  844 
Engravings.     Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1.  1944.  ;  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  s.,  t.  241.  ;  and  our  Jig.  953. 

.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  mucronate,  rusty  beneath,  rather 
cordate  at  the  base.  Segments  of  corolla  flat,  emarginate.  Ovarium 
6-celled,  glabrous.  Under  surfaces  of  leaves  clothed  with  fine  scaly  pu- 
bescence, at  first  of  a  purplish  hue,  then  changing  to  nearly  white, 
and  afterwards  to  a  deep  ferruginous  brown.  Flowers  copious,  disposed 
in  corymbose  clusters.  Pedicels  glabrous.  Bracteas  fringed.  Corollas 
large,  pale  pink,  changing  to  white,  having  the  upper  lip  marked  with 
irregular  purple  spots.  Filaments  bearded  at  the  base.  This  species 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  si/e  of  its  flowers,  except  one  found  in  Java  bv 
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Dr.  Horsfield.  (Don's  Mill.,  in.  p.  844.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  a  native  of  Nepal,  on  Gos- 
sainthan,  a  high  mountain  to  the  north 
of  the  valley.  It  was  raised  in  1825,  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  from  seeds  received  from 
Dr.  Wallich,  and  flowers  in  April.  This 
species  seems  much  less  tender  than  any  of 
the  others  yet  received  from  the  Himalayas ; 
and,  plants  having  stood  out  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges  for  several  winters 
without  protection,  and  without  having  re- 
ceived any  injury,  it  may  be  considered  as 
very  nearly  hardy. 


953 


Sy 
E 


}  R.  barbatum  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  844.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  obtuse  at  the  base, 
yellowish  beneath.  Calycine  segments  dilated,  membranous.  Ovarium  l()-celled,  glandular,  hispid. 
Petioles  and  midrib  of  leaves  bristly.  Filaments  glabrous,  toothless.  Leaves  a  span  long.  Corolla 
dark  red,  with  broad,  rounded,  cloven  segments.  Ovarium  thickly  beset  with  glanduliferous  bristles. 
A  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1830  or  before,  and  of  which  there  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  and  in  some  other  nurseries. 

41  R.  xcylanicvm  Lodd.  Cat.,  and  R.  strictum  Lodd.  Cat.,  appear  to  be  varieties 
of  R.  arbureum  ;  but  from  the  plants  in  the  Hackney  collection  being  small, 
and  not  having  yet  flowered,  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  what  they  are. 

B.  Species  not  yet  introduced. 

*  R.formdsum  Wall.  PI.  Rar.  Asiat,  3.  p.  3.  t.  207.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  835.,  has 
the  leaves  lanceolate,  attenuated  at  the  base,  beset  with  rusty  dots  beneath,  and 
the  flowers  about  the  sire  of  those  of  R.  p6nticum,  white,  suffused  with  red. 
It  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Nepal,  which  is  not  yet  introduced. 

«  R.  linearijblium  Poir.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  844  ,  has  linear  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  in  corymbs.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  ;  but  very  little 
is  known  respecting  it,  and  it  may  probably  belong  to  some  other  genus. 

§  ii.  Pogonanthum. 

Derivation.    From  pogon,  a  beard,  and  anthos,  a  flower  ;  throat  woolly  inside. 
Sect.  Char.    Limb  of  calyx   short,   5-lobed.     Corolla   salver-shaped,   with   a 

cylindrical  tube,  and  a  spreading  limb.      Stamens  5,  enclosed.      Ovarium 

5-celled.     Evergreen.     Leaves  coriaceous. 

*.  301  R.  ANTHOPO'GON  D.  Don.     The  bearded-flowered 
Rhododendron. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  M£m.  Wern.  Soc.,  3.  p.  409.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  8*5. 
nonyme.    R  aromaticum  Wall.  Cat. 
ngravings.    Royle  Illust,  t.  64.  f.  2.  ;  and  our  fig.  954. 

Spec.  Char.,  8(C.  Branchlets  downy.  Leaves  oval,  rusty  beneath  from  lepidoted 
tomentum.  Corollas  with  a  woolly  throat.  Shrub  much  branched.  Leaves 
ending  in  a  reflexed  mucro,  naked  above.  Flowers  glomerate,  sulphur-coloured.  Pedicels  short, 
lepidoted,  and  resinous.  Calycine  segments  rounded  at  the  apex,  with  villous  margins.  Segments 
of  corolla  roundish,  with  undulated  curled  margins.  Filaments  glabrous.  Stigma  clavate.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  845.)  A  shrub,  from  1ft.  to  l|ft.  high,  a  native  of  Nepal,  on  Gossainthan.  It  was 
introduced  in  1820,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

§  iii.  Tsutsutsi  D.  Don. 

Derivation.    The  Chinese  name  of  A.  indica. 

Sect.  Char.    Limb  of  calyx  foliaceous,  5-cleft.     Corolla  campanulate.     Stamens  5—10.     Ovarium 
5-celled.     Evergreen.    Leaves  membranous,  hispid  from  hairs.     Indian  azaleas  of  British  gardens. 

A.    Indian  half-hardy  Azaleas  already  in  British  Gardens. 
*  31.  R.  I'NDICUM  Swt.  (A.  I'NDICA  Lin.)  The  Indian  Azalea. 

Identification.    Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  s.,  t.  128.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  845. 
Synoni/me.     Azalea  fndica  Lin.  Sp.,  214.,  Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  84.,  Sims  Bot. 

Mag.,  t.  1480.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.278. 
Engravings.   Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1480.  ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  275.  ;  Swt.  Fl.-Gard., 

2d  ser.,  t.  128.  ;  and  our  fig.  955. 

Spec.  Char.,f{c.  Branches  strigose.  Leaves  cuneate-lanceolate,  finely  ere- 
nulated,  strigose,  attenuated  at  both  ends.  Calycine  teeth  long-lan- 
ceolate, obtuse,  ciliated,  spreading.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary  or  twin, 
decandrous  ;  very  showy,  and  scarlet  or  red.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  845.)  A 
shrub,  from  3ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is 
much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers.  It  was  introduced  in  1808, 
and  flowers  from  March  till  May.  It  is  a  very  popular  plant  in  British 
stoves  and  green-houses;  though,  to  flower  profusely,  it  requires  to  be 
grown  in  the  temperature  of  the  bark-stove.  As  it  cross-tecundates  r  r 
freely  with  the  hardy  species,  it  has  led  to  the  production  of  various  "  33 
hybrids,  which  are  half-hardy,  and  some  of  thtvm  nearly  hardy. 
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Varieties  and  Hybrids. 

*  R.  f.  2  pha-ntcfum  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  845. ;  A.  i.  phcenfcea  Stvt.  Brit.  Ft. -Card.,  2d  ser.,t.  128., 

Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  '2'k>7.  ;  A.  /edifolia  phcenicea  Hook,  in  Kol.  Mag.,  t.  ,/A'!).  ;  has  tin- 
flowers  purple,  with  the  upper  segments  spotted.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  forms 
an  evergreen  shrub,  from  oft.  to  loft,  in  height,  and  in  British  gardens,  where  it  is 
greatly  admired.it  is  commonly  kept  in  the  stove.  It  was  introduced  in 

*  R.  /.  ;>  p.  Ji^rc  plcno  ;   A.  i.  3  fibre  pltoo  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mug., 

t.  2"><>*J.,   Hot.  Cab  ,  t.  14t:i.  ;  lias  double  purple  flowers.  ; 

*  R.  i.  4  \edifnliitni  ;   It.  /cdifMium  Dun's  Mill.,:',,  p.  846.  ;  A.  i. 

alb.i  Lindl.  Hot.  Reg.,  t.  M 1.,  Lodd.  Rot.  Cab.,  t.  1253., 
•ndOUrAr.998.  ;  A.  /edifolia  Hook,  in  Hot.  Mn«.,t.  2901.; 
AhododeodrOD  leucanthum  Bungc  ;  has  pure  white  flow- 
ers, which  are  large  and  showy.  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
about  Pekin,and,  being  rather'hardier  than  the  preceding 
varieties,  is  commonly  kept  in  the  green-house.  It  was 
introduced  in  1819,  flowers  from  March  to  May,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  5ft.  or  6ft.  Splendid  specimens  of  this 
and  the  preceding  varieties  are  annually  exhibited  at  the 
flower  shows  of  the  Horticultural  Societies,  both  in  Lon- 


don!  and  the  country.     In   Cornwall,  in   the  gardens  of 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  at  Carclew,  this  variety  grows  in 


rows,  forming  evergreen  hedges,  like  privet,  and  flowering 
magnificently,  without  the  slightest  protection. 

*  R.  /.  5  pill  ch  mm  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  845.  ;  A.  i.  pulchra  Hort.  ; 

R.  pnlchrum  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.  '2d  ser.,  t  117.  ;  R.  indicum  var.  y  Smfth/Y  Swt.  Hort.  Brit.  ; 
has  the  calyx  very  hairy,  with  subulate  segments.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute.  Flowers  de- 
candrous, terminal,  '2  —  .'>  together.  Corollas  large,  of  a  deep  rosy  purple,  spotted  with 
deep  red  inside.  A  hybrid  from  A.  i.  /edifolia,  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  A.  Indica. 
H  R.  i.  6  igne'scens  Swt,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  845.;  A.-.i.  ignescens  Hort.  ;  has  the  four  lower  seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  flame-coloured  and  the  superior  one  lilac,  and  obsoletely  dotted.  It 
is  a  native  of  China. 

*  R.  /.  7  aurantiacum  G.  Don  in  Mill.  Diet,  3.  p.  846.;  A.  i.  aurantlaca  Hort.  —  Flowers  of  orange 

red  colour.     A  native  of  China. 

»  R.  i.  8  Ititeum  Swt.,  Don:s  Mill.,  3.  p.  84o.  ;  A.  i.  lutea  Hort.  ;  has  double  yellow  flowers. 
a  R.  i.  y  spatlnilutum  Blum.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  846.  ;  A.  i.  KWthu&ta  Jfrri,  ;  has  the  leaves  spa- 

thulate,  mucronate,  and  beset  with  rusty  strigaj.     Flowers  large,  solitary,  deep  rose- 

coloured.     Native  of  China  and  Japan. 
41  R.  i.  10  grandijidrum  Blum.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  846.  ;  A.  i.  grandifl&ra  Hort.  ;  has  the  leaves 

oblong-spathulate,  mucronate,  beset  with  bristles,  or  strigaa.     Flowers  large,  solitary, 

deep  rose-coloured.     A  native  of  China  and  Japan. 
4t  R.  i.  1  1  angustifolium  Blum.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  846.  ;  A.  i.  angustifblia  Hort.  ;  has  the  leaves 

narrow-lanceolate. 

*  R.  i.  \1fioribundum  Blum.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  846.  ;   A.  i.  floribunda  Hort.  ;  has  the  leaves 

narrow,  cuneate-lanceolate,  beset  with  rusty  strigie.  Stem  much-branched.  A  native 
of  China  and  Japan. 

*  R.  f.  13  Danielttiumm  ;  A.  i.  Danielszaraa  Paxton's  Mag.  of  Bot,  July,  1834  ;  is  a  variety 

with  considerable  distinctness  of  habit  of  foliage,  and  flowers  of  a  carmine  colour,  some- 
what striped.  It  was  introduced  from  China  by  Captain  Daniels,  in  1830,  and  plants  may 
be  had  in  theSloane  Street  Nursery,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

H  R.  /.  14  latcritium  ;  A.  i.  lateritia  Lindl.  Hot.  Reg.,  t.  1700.  ;  has  flowers  of  a  bright  clear  brick 
colour,  a  little  tinged  with  rose;  and  the  plant  is  remarkably  bushy,  and  abundant  in 
leaves,  which  have  a  rusty  tinge.  It  was  introduced  from  China  in  1823,  by  Mr. 
M'Killigan  ;  and  plants  may  be  had  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road. 

H  R.  i.  15  vnricgatnm  Blum.,  Don's  Mill  ,  3.  p.  846.  ;  A.  i.  variegata  Lindl.  ;  has  the  corollas 
variegated.  This  is  a  celebrated  variety,  which  was  long  known  to  exist  in  China,  from 
the  drawings  of  it  sent  to  Europe  ;  and  to  procure  which  many  attempts  were  made  in 
vain,  from  nearly  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  till  1832,  when  it  was  at 
last  brought  alive  to  England,  by  the  great  care  of  Mr.  M'Killigan,  the  purser  of  the 
ship  Orwell,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  plants.  There  are  specimens  of  this  variety  in  the 
Exotic  Nursery.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  9.  p.  474.) 

*  R.  /'.  \5spccibsum  D.  Don,  A.  i.  specibsa  7/or(.,  is  a  hybrid,  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Smith  in  1830, 

from  seeds  of  A.  fndica,  the  flowers  of  which  had  been  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  A. 
indic-i  phrcnicea.  Two  other  varieties  were  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  same  stock  of  seeds,  one  of  which  frequently  produces  semidouble  flowers.  (See 
Brit.  Ft.  -Card.,  April,  1835  ;  and  Gard.  Mag.,  11.  p.  259.) 

ft  32.  R.  SINE'NSE  Swt.    (A.  SINE'NSIS  Lodd.)     The  Chinese  Azalea. 

Identification.     Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  290.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  846. 
Ki/nont/mc.     Azalea  sinensis  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.88.5. 
Engraving.     Bot.  Cab.,  t.  885.  ;  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  t.  290.  ;  and 
our/fc.  957. 

Spec.  Char.,  8$c.  Leaves  elliptic,  acutish,  pilosely  pubescent, 
feather-nerved,  with  ciliated  margins,  canescent  beneath  ; 
and,  though  deciduous,  yet  falling  off  so  slowly,  as  to  con- 
stitute it  an  imperfect  evergreen.  Corollas  downy.  Stamens 
equal  in  length  to  the  limb  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  flame- 
coloured,  pentandrous.  (Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  846.)  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  where  it  grows  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1823  ;  and  is  in  very 
general  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 

J  'ari'c  firs  and  Hybrids. 

Sk  R.  s.  2  JtarfMCM  Swt.  Fl.-Gard,  t.  290.  ;    A.  s.  2  fla- 

veM-iMis  ;  lias  yellow  flowers. 

-i  t^R.  s.:>niiirrdnt!ntni  Don's  Mill.  ,3.  p.  846.;  Azalea  ma- 
crantha  Hiin«<*\\i  M<'m.  Acad.  Pctt'rsb.,'2.  p.  115.  ; 

R    nitons  J).  Don    .V.V.S.  —  Leaves  opposite,  or  %  957 

3  in  a  whorl,  olxivatc  or  lanceolate,  mucronnlate, 
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shining,  clothed  with  appressed  bristles.  Flowers  pentandrous.  Calycine  segments 
lanceolate,  acute,  deeply  toothed,  bristly.  Filaments  glabrous.  Stems  several,  rising 
from  the  rootstock,  2— 4ft.  long,  procumbent,  naked.  Branches  fascicled,  leafy  at  the 
tips,  beset  with  appressed  silvery  bristles,  which  change  to  brown  as  well  as  the  calyxes. 
Flowers  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  nearly  sessile,  involucrated  by  bracteas.  Corollas  large",  of  a 
brilliant  salmon  colour,  glabrous  outside;  the  limb  spreading,  with  oblong  blunt  lobes  ; 
the  upper  lobes  marked  with  deeper-coloured  spots.  (Don's  Mi//.,  m.  p.  8*6.)  There  is  a 
subvariety  of  this  kind,  having  the  flowers  pale  pink  and  striped.  A  procumbent  shrub, 
from  2ft.  to  3ft.  high,  a  native  of  Japan,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in 
1833,  but,  at  present,  extremely  rare  in  British  gardens. 
tt.  R.  rcticulatum  D.  Don's  MSS.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  846. ;  A.  reticulata  Hort.  Leaves  broadly  ovate, 

acute,  rather  coriaceous,  sparingly  hairy,  glaucous,  and  reticulately  veined  beneath.    Stems  erect,  1  ft. 

or  2ft.  high,  stiff.  Leaves  stiff,  IA  in.  long,  rounded  at  the  base,  bright  green,  and  shining  above,  beset 

with  a  few  appressed  bristles,  as  well  as  the  young  shoots.    This  is  a  shrubs,  a  native  of  Japan,  or.  the 

mountains,  where  it  grows  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  which  was  introduced  in 

1834,  by  Mr.  Knight  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea ;  but,  as  it  has  not  yet  flow- 
ered in  England,  very  little  is  known  about  it. 
j*  R.  Fdrrerx  Tatc,  Swt.  F/.-Gard.,M  ser.,  t.  95.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  846.  ; 

A.  Farrenr  Hort. ;  and  our  Jig.  958.  ;  has  the  branches  stiff,  villous  while 

young,  but  glabrous  in  the  adult  state.  Leaves  stiff,  coriaceous,  ovate,  obtuse, 

ending  in  a  short  cartilaginous  mucro,  attenuated  at  the  base,  nerved, 

and  reticulately  veined,  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  with  somewhat  recurved 

ciliated  edges.     Petioles  ciliated  at  the  base.     Flowers  terminal,  solitary. 

Calyx  pilose,  5-lobed.    Corolla  spreading,  with  undulated  segments,  lilac, or 

pale  purple-red.     It  is  a  dwarf  deciduous  shrub,  with  decandrous  flowers. 

A  native  of  China,  whence  it  was  brought  by  Captain  Farrer,  in  1829. 

It  flowers  in  March,  but  very  little  is  known  of  its  habit.  « 

-*  R.  decumbens  D.  Don  MSS.,    Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  846. ;    A.  deci'imbens  \         958 

Hort. ;  has  the  stem  decumbent;  leaves  ovate,  acute ;  flowers  pentandrous  ; 

segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  acute,  ciliated  ;  flowers  crimson  (Don's  Mill., 

3.  p.  846.)     It  is  a  native  of  China,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Knight  and  Tate  in  1823.     It  flowers 

in  April  and  May. 

B.  Indian  Azaleas  not  yet  introduced. 

m  R.  scabrum  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  846.;  A.  scabra;  R.  maximum  Thunb.  Ft.  Jap.,  p.  181. ;  has 
the  leaves  ovate,  mucronulate,  and  acute  at  the  base,  coriaceous,  and  from  14  in.  to  Sin  long  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  and  bell-shaped,  with  the  corolla  3  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  a  shrub 
a  native  of  Japan,  in  woods  on  mountains. 

m.  R.  macron  at  urn  G.  Don  ;  A.  mucronata  Blum.  Bijdr.,  p.  853. ;  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  China ;  and, 
according  to  G.  Don,  "  perhaps  the  same  as  R.  /edifolium"  (A.  i.  alba  Lfniii.\ 

&  R  Burmnnni  G.  Don  ;  A.  roamariniftklia/form.  ex  Blum.  Bijdr. ,  p.  853.,  but  not  of  Roth  ;  has  the 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  long-acuminated,  with  recurved  margins,  clothed  with  silky  down  on  both 
surfaces.  Flowers  pentandrous.  It  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Japan. 

*  R.  m6llis  G.  Don;  A.  mollis  Blum.  Bijdr.,  p.  853. ;  has  the  branches  pilose;  the  leaves  oblong-lance- 
olate, acute,  narrowed  at  the  base,  ciliated,  very  soft  beneath  ;  the  flowers  in  fascicles.  Calyx  very 
short.  Tube  clothed  with  silky  tomentum.  It  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  China. 

JH  R.  LoureMtout  G.  Don ;  A.  punctata  Lour.  Coch.,  p.  113. ;  has  the  1  'aves  lanceolate,  quite  entire, 
rugose  about  the  edges,  smooth.  Corolla  white,  dotted  with  red,  as  also  the  calyx,  anthers,  and  germs 
Flowers  terminal.  (Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  846.)  It  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Cochin-China,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 

§  iv.     Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  half-hardy  Species  of  "Rhododendron  and 

Azalea. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  these  plants  is  heath  mould,  or  peat  as  it  is  commonly  called,  mixed  with 
fine  loam  and  vegetable  mould.  For  rearing  plants  from  seed,  and  simply  growing  the  species,  such 
a  compost,  or  even  peat  alone,  or  sandy  loam,  will  suffice  ;  but,  for  producing  large  plants,  which  shall 
flower  profusely,  the  essence  of  rotted  dung,  or  of  some  other  manure  in  which  animal  matter  is  in- 
cluded, requires  to  be  added.  The  splendid  specimens  of  Azklea  and  Rhododendron  which  annually 
attract  so  much  attention  in  the  April  and  May  exhibitions  of  our  Horticultural  Societies  have,  in 
general,  all  been  grown  in  very  rich  soil,  and  often  watered  with  liquid  manure.  The  Indian  azaleas 
more  particularly  require  a  rich  soil,  in  order  to  flower  freely  and  abundantly,  and  produce  those 
splendid  pyramids  of  blossoms  which  are  so  much  admired  at  our  shows.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Indian  species  of  Rhododendron  and  Azalea  are  to  be  treated  as  half-hardy,  they  ought  to  be  grown 
in  soil  which  is  poor  rather  than  rich,  and  kept  dry,  more  especially  in  autumn,  In  order  to  insure 
the  production  of  no  more  wood  than  can  be  ripened. 

The  situation  most  suitable  for  half-hardy  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  would  appear  to  be  a  border 
in  front  of  a  wall  facing  the  east ;  because  almost  all  the  species  of  the  order,  and  more  especially  all 
the  Indian  species  of  the  genera  Rhododendron  and  Azklea,  are  natives  of  woods  on  mountains,  and 
thrive  best  when  somewhat  shaded.  The  best  mode,  where  it  is  intended  to  have  a  good  collection, 
and  to  display  the  plants  to  the  greatest  advantage,  would  be  to  plant  them  in  a  conservatory,  with  a 
movable  roof  and  sides,  both  of  which  could  be  taken  away  in  summer  ;  or  in  an  open  space  between 
two  walls,  built  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  ;  and  on  which  walls  a  temporary  roof  might  be 
placed  in  the  winter  season,  such  as  is  recommended  for  the  half-hardy  Leguminacea?  (p.  r!97.)t  and 
the  half-hardy  heaths  (p.  1103.).  If  the  Indian,  or  tree,  rhododendron!  were  grown  by  themselves  in 
the  open  ground,  being  evergreens,  they  might  be  covered,  during  winter,  with  a  roof  of  boards  or 
thatched  hurdles,  with  only  a  few  windows  here  and  there,  as  is  practised  with  orange  trees  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  sometimes  about  Paris. 

Propagation.  The  Indian  tree  rhododendrons  are  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  R. 
ponticum  or  R.  catawbie!nse ;  and  they  may  also,  though  with  difficulty,  be  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  growing  wood,  planted  in  sand,  and  then  closely  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  put  into  heat.  All 
the  Indian  azaleas  are  very  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood.  Both  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas  ripen  seeds  in  our  green-houses;  and  these  should  be  sown  immediately  after  being 
gathered,  or  very  early  in  the  spring,  in  flat  pans  or  pots  rilled  with  sandy  peat,  or  peat  mixed  with 
a  little  loam  and  sand.  The  seeds  should  be  covered  as  slightly  as  possible,  and  then  placed  in  a  very 
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gentle  heat  in  a  frame,  or  In  a  shady  and  moist  part  of  a  grecn-house,  taking  care  that,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  come  up,  they  may  bo  placed  close  to  the  j,'ia»s  to  receive  the  direct  influence  of  the 
light,  shading  them,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  temperature  and  moisture  as  equal  as  possible,  and  to  expose  the  tender  seedlings  to  the 
morning  and  afternoon  light ;  but  to  exclude  the  mid-day  sun.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  got  two 
or  three  leaves,  they  should  be  transplanted  into  other  pans  or  pots,  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
and  shifted  into  pots  of  a  larger  size  as  soon  as  these  are  nearly  filled  with  the  roots.  This  process 
may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  years,  when  the  plants  will  have  attained  the  height  of  from  2ft. 
to  4  ft.,  accordingly  as  they  have  bceii  kept  in  a  higher  or  lower  temperature.  The  azaleas  may  be 
forced  forward  with  the  heat  of  a  stove,  so  as  to  make  two,  or  even  three,  shoots  in  a  year ;  but  the 
rhododendrons  do  not  so  readily  admit  of  expeditious  culture.  Both  rhododendrons  and  azaleas, 
whether  of  the  hardy  or  half-hardy  species,  force  readily;  and,  by  that  process,  or  retardation,  may 
be  made  to  flower  at  any  season  of  the  year. 


GENUS  XXI. 


KA'LM/.^  L.     THE  KALMIA.    Lin.  Si/at.  Decandria  Monog/nia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  545. ;    Gtertn.  Fruct.,  1.  p.  305.  t.  63. ;   Juss.  Gen.,  158.-    Nutt  Gen 

Amer.,  1.  p.  267.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  850. 
Syrunii/mc.     American  Laurel. 
Derivation.     Named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of  Peter  Kalm,  professor  at  Abo,  in  Sweden ;  author  of 

Travels  in  America  in  1753. 

Description.  Low  evergreen  shrubs,  highly  ornamental  in  their  foliage  and 
flowers ;  natives  of  North  America  ;  of  easy  culture  in  peaty  soil,  and  pro- 
pagated by  layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings. 

it  1.  K.  LATIFO'LIA  L.     The  broad-leaved  Kalmia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  560.  ;  Bigel.  Med.  Bot,  p.  133. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  296.  •  Don's 

Mill.,  3.  p.  850.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,ed.  1836. 

Si/Httin/iin's.     Mountain  Laurel,  Calico  Bush,  Calico  Flower,  Amer. 
Engravings.     Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  175.;    Wangh.    Amer.,  t.  25.  f.  50. ;  Catesb.  Car.,  2.  t.  98.  :    Trew 

Ehrh.,  t  38.  f.  1.  ;  Pluk.  Mant,  t.  379.  f.  6.;  and  our  fig.  959 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  scattered,  or  3  in  a  whorl,  oval, 
coriaceous,  smooth,  and  green  on  both  surfaces.  Corymbs  terminal,  downy, 
and  viscid.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  8.50.)  Flowers 
white,  tinted  with  pale  pink,  delicately  spotted. 
A  shrub,  very  elegant  when  in  flower,  growing 
to  the  height  of  from  3ft.  to  10ft. ;  a  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
on  the  sides  of  stony  hills.  It  was  introduced 
in  1734,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  This 
shrub,  in  its  native  soil,  continues  flowering 
great  part  of  the  summer ;  and,  according  to 
Kalm,  forms  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
those  parts  of  America  where  it  is  indigenous ; 
and  it  is  only  in  particular  places  where  it 
thrives ;  though,  according  to  Michaux,  on 
the  Alleghanies  it  occupies  tracts  of  more 
than  100  acres.  These  are  generally  rocky, 
sterile,  and  near  water.  After  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  it  was  for  several  years 
very  unsuccessfully  cultivated,  till  Mr.  Peter  Collinson  procured  some 
plants  of  it  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the  climate  being  nearer  to  that 
of  England,  than  either  that  of  Carolina  or  Virginia,  the  plants  obtained 
from  it  grew  vigorously,  and  flowered  in  Mr.  Catesby's  garden  at  Fulham, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  1741.  Leaves  of  this  species  are  poisonous 
to  cattle  and  sheep,  but  not  to  deer.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  is  used 
by  the  Indians  for  making  spoons  and  other  domestic  utensils.  Michaux 
states  that,  of  all  the  American  woods,  that  of  the  KalnWa  latitblia  the 
most  nearly  resembles  the  European  box ;  so  that  it  might  be  probably 
\\orth  while  to  import  it  for  the  use  of  wood-engravers. 
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*  2.  K.  ANGUSTIFO'LIA  L.     The  narrow-leaved  Kalmia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  561. ;  Pursh  Fl  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  296.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  850. :  Lodd.  Cut.. 

ed.1836. 

Si/nwuyme.    Sheep  Laurel,  Amer. 
Engravings.    Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t  331.;  Lodd.    Bot.  Cab.,  t.  502.;  Catesb.  Car.,  3.  1. 17.  f.  1. ;   Trew 

Ehrh.,  t/38.  f.  2. ;  and  OUT  Jig.  960. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  petiolate,  scattered,  or  3  in  a 
whorl,  oblong,  obtuse,  rather  rusty  beneath.  Corymbs 
lateral.  Bracteas  linear.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  clothed 
with  glandular  pubescence.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  850.) 
Flowers  dark  red.  This  shrub  is  called  sheep  laurel, 
because  it  is  considered  poisonous  to  sheep.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  bogs,  swamps, 
and  sometimes  in  dry  mountain  lands.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1736,  and  flowers  from  May  to  July. 

Variety. 

*  K.  a.  2  ovdla  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  296.,  is  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  on  the  mountains,  with  broader  leaves  and  a  taller  stem. 

«t  3.  K.  GLAU'CA  Ait.     The  glaucous- leaved  Kalmia. 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  p.  64. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  296. :  Don's  Mill ,  3.  p.  850. 
Synonyme.     K.  polifblia  Wangh.  Act.  Soc.  Berol.,  8.  p.  129.  t.  5. 

Engravings.     Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  177. ;    Lam.  111.,  t.  363.  ;  L'H£rit.  Stirp  Nov     2  t  9  •    Lodd  Bot 
Cab.,  t.  1508. ;    Wangh.  Act.  Soc.  BeroL,  8.  p.  129.  t.  5. ;  and  our  fig.  961. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Branchlets  somewhat  2-edged. 
Leaves  opposite,  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  smooth 
glaucous  beneath,  with  revolute  edges.  Corymbs 
terminal,  compound,  bracteate.  Pedicels  and  calyxes 
glabrous.  (Don's  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  850.)  A  very  hand- 
some, upright,  small  shrub,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  with 
pale  red  flowers.  According  to  Nuttall,  the  flowers 
are  disposed  in  terminal  compound  corymbs,  each 
corymb  composed  of  3  racemose  corymbules ;  and 
the  pedicels  and  calyxes  are  said  by  him  to  be  clothed 
with  powdery  viscid  pubescence.  A  native  of  the 
bogs  of  Canada,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain 
lakes  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
Island  of  Sitcha  It  was  introduced  in  1767,  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  flower  is  comparable 
to  a  miniature  parasol :  the  corolla  to  the  covering, 
the  stamens  to  the  rays  that  keep  the  covering  dis- 
tended, and  the  style  to  the  handle. 

Variety. 

«t-  K.  g.  2  rosmarinifblia  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  296. — Leaves  linear, 
more  revolute  on  the  margins,  and  having  the  under  surface  green. 
Mr.  Pursh  discovered  this  variety  in  a  bog  near  Albany,  and  is 
inclined  to  think  it  a  distinct  species. 

ji  4.  K.  CUNEA^TA  Michx.     The  \vedge-shaped-lcaved  Kalmia. 

Identification.  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  257.;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  296.;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  850. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  scattered,  sessile,  cuneate-oblong,  glandularly  pu- 
bescent beneath,  minutely  armed  at  the  apex.  Corymbs  lateral,  few-flowered. 
Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  deciduous.  Flowers  white,  red  at  the  bottom, 
disposed  in  sessile,  lateral,  fastigiate  clusters.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  850.)  A 
shrub.  1 — 2ft.  high,  a  native  of  Carolina,  on  the  mountains.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1820,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

*  5.  K.  IIIRSUVTA  Walt.     The  hairy  Kalmia. 

Identification.    Walt.  Fl.  Carol.,  138.;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  296.  ;  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 

l>.  J.V7.  ;  Curt.  Kot.  Mag.,  t.  138. 
Si/noni/in,:     K.  ciliata  Barlr.  Itin.,  18. 
l-'.n^rai'tn^a.     Curt.  I>ot.  Mag.,  t.  U8.  ;  anil  our  Jig.  962. 
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Spec.  Char..  iS'-f.  Branches,  leaves,  and  calyxes  very  hairy. 
Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  almost  sessile,  elliptic. 
Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  1-flowered,  longer  than  the 
leaves.  (JJon's  Mi//.,  iii.  p.  850.)  A  beautifullittle  shrub, 
hut  difficult  to  cultivate;  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
•^  ft.  to  3  ft.  Leaves  small,  like  thyme.  Flowers  large, 
red.  A  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  barren 
pine  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1786,  and  flowers  from 
June  to  August.  From  the  small  size  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  diminutive  habit  of  growth  of  the  plant,  it  might  be 
admitted  among  the  genus  .Erica,  in  what  might  be  called 
a  miscellaneous  ericetum ;  taking  care  to  plant  it  in  a 
suitable  soil. 

GENUS  XXII. 


MENZIEVS/J  Smith.    THE  MENZIESIA.    Lin.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.   Smith  Icon,  ined.,  56. ;  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  251. :    D.  Don  in  Edin  Phil  Journ 

17.  p.  170. 
Derivation.     Named  in  honour  of  Archibald  Menzies,  F.L  S.,  &c.,  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the 

expedition  under  Vancouver;  in  which  he  collected  many  specimens  of  plants  on  the  north-west 

coast  of  America,  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c. 

Description.     Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America. 

a  l.  M.  FERRUGIVNEA  Smith.     The  rusty-flowered  Menziesia. 

Identification.     Smith  Icon,  ined.,  1.  p.  56.  t.  56. ;   Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  264. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3. 

p.  S/>(). 

Sym»ii/nie.     M.  urceolaris  Salisb.  Par.  Land.,  No.  44.  Qfi'i 

Engravings.    Smith  Icon,  ined.,  1.  p.  56.  t.  56.  ;  and  our  fig.  963. 

Spec.  Char.)  $c.  Corolla  urceolate,  with  rounded  lobes. 
Leaves  and  branches  hairy.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate. 
Flowers  of  a  rusty  colour.  (Don's  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  850.)  A 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  4ft.;  a  native 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  particularly  on  the 
Columbia  River,  and  on  the  Island  of  Sitcha.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1811,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

*  2.  M.  GLOBULAVRIS  Saligb.     The  globular^oH^ra/  Menziesia. 

Identification.     Salisb.  Par.  Lond.,  t.  44. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  264.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  850. 
Synoni/nics.     M.  Smith/*  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  235. ;  Azalea  pi!6sa  Lam.  III..  494.:    M.  piloia 
Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  4i20. 

Spec.  Char.)  $c.  Corolla  globose,  with  rounded  lobes ;  leaves  and  branches 
hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate.  Flowers  yellowish  brown.  (Don's  Mill.)  iii. 
p.  850.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  on  high  mountains ;  plentiful  on  the  Cacapoore 
Mountains,  near  Winchester,  in  Virginia.  It  was  introduced  in  1806,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

GENUS  XXIII. 


AZA'LEA  D.  Don.     THE  AZALEA.     Lin.  Si/xt.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Iil.-ntifieation.     I).  Don  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  ,'5.  p.  830. 

Synonyrnet.     Azalea  procumbens   I. in.  and.  many  authors ;  Loiseleuoa  Desf. ;   Chamaledon  link 

Ennin.,    \.  i. 
Derivation.     From  azaleas,  dry,  or  arid ;  in  reference  to  the  habitation  of  the  plant. 

Dcacriptlon.      A   diminutive,  procumbent,  evergreen    shrub,    a   native   of 
Britain  and  North  America. 
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-*  1.  A.  PROCU'MBENS   L.     The  procumbent  Azalea. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  205. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p,  154.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  5.  851. 

tnonymes.     Chamaeledon  procumbens  Link  Enum.,  1.  p.  210. ;  Loiseletir/n  procumbens  Detf. 
igravings.     FL  Dan.,  t.  9.  ;    Lin.  Fl.  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  p.  60.  t.  6.  f.  2. ;  Eng.  Bot,  t.  865. ;    Lodd.  But. 
Cab.,  t.  762. ;  Bot.  Misc.,  2.  p.  64.  t.53. ;  and  our  Jig.  964. 

Geography -,  §c.  Native  of  Europe,  on  mountains; 
plentiful  on  the  tops  of  mountains  in  Scotland,  but 
rare  on  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  England.  In 
North  America,  it  is  found  wild  in  the  alpine  regions 
of  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  and  on 
Grandfather  Mountain,  Carolina,  &c.  A  procumbent 
shrub,  flowering  in  April  and  May,  and  requiring  to 
be  grown  in  sandy  peat,  either  in  a  border  or  in  pots, 
and  in  an  airy  situation.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
rose-coloured ;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  do  not  appear 
in  Carolina  till  July.  The  same  author  says,  "  This 
plant  has  so  much  affinity  to  Z/edum  ftiudtolium  Ait. 
(Leiophyllum  Ihymifblium  Pers.),  that  I  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  persuade  myself  that  they  are  distinct 
plants.  Comparing  specimens  of  different  varieties  of  the  latter,  with  those 
of  A.  procumbens  from  different  countries,  in  Mr.  Lambert's  herbarium,  I 
could  find  no  other  distinction  between  both,  than  that  of  the  Z/edum  being 
an  upright  little  shrub,  with  decandrous  flowers,  which  are  white,  whereas  the 
present  species  has  procumbent  stems,  and  pentandrous  red  flowers.  It  most 
certainly  ought  to  be  taken  from  this  genus,  or  else  all  the  rest  but  this  one 
united  with  Rhododendron."  (Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  155.)  This  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  David  Don,  in  his  new  arrangement  of  the  order  .Ericaceae, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  G.  Don's  Mill.,  and  which  we  have  followed. 


GENUS  XXIV. 


D 


LEIOPHY'LLUM  Pers.     THE  LEIOPHYLLUM. 

Monogynia. 


Lin.  Syst.  Decandria 


Identification.     Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  477. ;  Spreng.  Syst.  2.  p.  276. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  851. 

Si/noni/mes.     Ammyrsine  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.   Sept.,  1.  p.  280. ;  Fischera  Swartz ;    itidum  Auxifblium 

Berg ,  Ait. 
Derivation.    From  leios,  smooth,  andphullon,  a  loaf;  in  reference  to  the  smoothness  of  the  leaves. 

Description.     Diminutive,  but  erect,   evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America,  on  mountains. 

«.  1.  L.  THYMIFOVLIUM  Pers.     The  Thyme-leaved  Leiophyllum. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  477.  ;  Spreng.  Syst.,  2.  p.  215.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 

Sanmiymes.     Z/£dum  Auxifblium  Bergius  in  Act.  Petrop.,  1779,  p.  1.  t.  3.  f.  2.,  Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  531., 

Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  66.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  52. ;    Ledum 

*hymif  61ium  Lam.  Diet.,  3    p.  459.,  and  III.,  t.  363.  f.  2. ; 

Z,edum  serpyllifblium  L'Htrit.  Stirp.  Nov.,2.  1. 10. ;  Ammyr- 
sine ftuxifblia  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  301. ;  Sand  Myrtle, 

New  Jersey. 
Engravings.    Bergius  in   Act.  Petrop.,  1777,  p.  1.    t.  3.  f.  2. ; 

Bot.  Reg.,  t.  531. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  66. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab., 

t.  52.  ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  363.,  f.  2. ;  L'Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.,  2.  t.  10. ; 

and  our  fig.  965. 

Description,  $c.  A  shrub,  from  6  in  .to  1  ft.  high , 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  mountains  of 
Carolina,  particularly  on  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Catawba  ridge.  It  is  an  elegant  little  shrub, 
growing  in  its  native  habitats,  according  to  Pursh, 
to  the  height  of  about  6  in.,  and  sometimes  a 
foot;  the  delicacy  of  its  leaves, and  abundance 
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of  its  white  flowers,  rendering  it  highly  ornamental.     It  was  introduced  in 
1736,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

L.  pro.ifraf.um  ;  Ammyrsine  prostrate  Swt.,  Loud.  Tlort.  Brit.,  No.  28221.; 
A.  Lyoni  Swt.  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  1830,  p.  344. — Branches  spreading.  Leaves 
oblong.  We  had  this  plant  some  years  ago,  but  have  now  lost  it.  It  appeared 
distinct  from  L.lhymifolium  Pers.;  but,  whether  specifically  so  or  not,  we  are 
uncertain. 

GENUS  XXV. 

m 


9C6 


LEVDUM  L.     THE  LEDUM.     Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  546.  ;    Gaertn.  Fruct.,  2.  p.  145.  t.  112.  ;  Juss.  Gen.,  159.  ;  Nutt.  Gen. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  275. 
Derivation.     Ledon  was  the  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a  plant  producing  the  substance  called 

labdanura,  and   now    known  by  the  name  of  Cistus  Zedon.    In  foliage,  the  Ledum  of  modern 

botanists  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to  the  plant  of  the  ancients. 

Description,  fyc.     Evergreen  shrubs  of  small  size,  or  decumbent  ;  natives  of 
Europe  and  North  America. 

«.  1.  L.  PALU'STRE  L.     The  Marsh  Ledum. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  651.  ;  GEd.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  1031.  ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  300.:  Don's  Mill., 

3.  p.  851. 
Synoiiymes.     iddum  sileslacum  Clus.  Pan.,  68.  ;  .Rosmarinum  sylves- 

tre  Cam.  Epit.,  546. 
Engravings.    Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  t  67.  ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  136.  ;  Lodd. 

Bot  Cab.,  t.  560.  ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  57.  ;  and  our^.  966. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins, clothed  with  rusty  tomentum  beneath.  Sta- 
mens 10,  longer  than  the  corolla.  Flowers  white. 
Leaves  resembling  those  of  rosemary.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  851.)  A  shrub,  2  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of 
Canada,  in  swamps,  and  round  the  mountain  lakes 
of  New  York  ;  in  Kotzebue's  Sound,  &c.  ;  also 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  of  Denmark,  Silesia, 
&c.  It  was  introduced  in  1762,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May. 

Variety. 

*t.  L.  p.  2  decumbent  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2., 
vol.  iii.  p.  48.,  is  a  decumbent  shrub,  a  native 
of  Hudson's  Bay. 

*  2.  L.  LATIFOVLIUM  Ait.     The  broad-leaved  Ledum,  or  Labrador  Tea. 

it.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  65.  ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  SCO.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3  p  851. 
rcenlandicum   Retz.  06*.,  4  p.  26.,   Fl.  Dan.,  t.  567.  ;    L.  palustre  Michx.  Fl.  Bor. 


Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2. 
8monyma.     L  ,.  grcenlandicum   R 

Amer.,  1.  p.  259.  ;     Labrador  Tea,  Amer. 
Engravings.   Jacq.  Icon.,  3.  t.  464.  ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  1.  164.  ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  363  ; 

f.  1.  ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  534.  ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  5fi7.  ;  and  OUT  Jig.  967. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  with  replicate  mar- 
gins, clothed  with  rusty  tomentum  beneath.  Stamens  5, 
about  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  white.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  857.)  A  larger  and  broader-leaved  shrub 
than  L.  palustre;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  2ft.  to 
4  ft.  ;  the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  used,  in  Labra- 
dor, as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  the 
flowers.  A  native  of  Canada,  in  mossy  swamps  ;  and  of 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay. 
This,  or  the  preceding  species,  has  lately  been  found  < 
in  Ireland.  It  was  introduced  in  17<>:*,  and  flowers  in  : 
April  and  May. 
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«L  3.  L.  CANADE'NSE  Lodd.     The  Canadian  Leclum. 

Identification.     Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1049. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  851. 
Engravings.     Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1049.  ;  and  our  fig.  968. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-petiolate,  white  beneath. 
Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  umbellate  corymbs,  large. 
Flowers  white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  851.)  A  shrub, 
from  3  in.  to  6  in.  high ;  a  native  of  Canada,  in  swamps ; 
and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  is  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens,  but  the  year  of  its  introduction  is 
uncertain. 
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Sect.  III.     FACCINIE^S  Z).  Don. 


Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  Phil.  .Tourn.,  17.  p.  152. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  851. 

Sect.  Char.,  $c.  Anthers  2-celled.  Ovary  connate  with  the  calyx.  Disk 
perigynous,  nectariferous.  Fruit  baccate.  Gemination  scaly.  The  genera  in 
this  section  agree  with  Faccinium  in  the  ovary  adhering  to  the  calyx.  (Z)cw',9 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  851.)  Deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America ;  cultivated  in  peat  soil,  and  propagated,  generally,  by  di- 
vision of  the  plant,  but  sometimes  by  layers,  and,  when  necessary,  by 
cuttings  or  seeds. 

GENUS  XXVI. 


M 


FACCI'NIUM  L.     THE  WHORTLEBERRY.     Lin.  Syst.  Oct-Decandria 
Monogynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  191. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  355. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  282.  ;  Jus*. 

Gen.,  162.  ;  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  263. ;    Lam.  111.,  286. ;  Gaertn.  Fruct.,  t.  28. ;    Don's  Mill.,  3. 

p.  851. 

Si/nonymes.     77ltis  idae'a  Tourn.  Inst.,  t.  377-  ;  Airelle,  Fr. ;  Heidelbeere,  Ger. 
Derivation.     An  ancient  Latin  name,  but  whether  of  a  berry  or  a  flower,  has  been  a  point  in  dispute 

among  critics,  as  well  as  its  etymology. 

Description.  The  species  are  shrubs,  varying  in  height  from  Gin.  to  10  ft., 
some  natives  of  Europe,  but  the  greater  part  of  North  America.  They  are 
gemmaceous,  with  the  bud  scales  often  permanent  on  the  base  of  the  small 
branches ;  and  the  leaves  often  beset  with  resinous  dots.  The  flowers  are 
pedicellate,  and  either  in  solitary  racemes,  or  in  tufts.  They  are  generally 
drooping,  inodorous,  tinted  with  various  shades  of  red  or  pink,  never  blue, 
and  scarcely  ever  yellow.  They  are  .succeeded  by  berries,  black,  purple, 
bluish,  or  red,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  generally  eatable  :  some  of  them 
agreeable,  and  excellent  in  tarts;  and  others  austere,  acid, and  scarcely  whole- 
some in  a  raw  state.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  species  are  in  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  from  the  whole  of  them  never  having  been  studied 
together  in  the  same  garden.  We  have  followed  the  arrangement  of  G.  Don, 
as  the  latest  and  best,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  ourselves  of  examining 
all  the  species  said  to  be  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens.  The  best  collec- 
tion of  large  plants  of  the  genus  Faccinium,  in  England,  is  at  White  Knights; 
and  of  plants  for  sale,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  Price,  of  the  common  sorts, 
from  1*.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each;  of  the  rarer  kinds,  from  3s.  to  5*.  each. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 

a.  Pedicels  \-flowered,  usually  solitary,  rarely  twin,  or  fasciculate. 

j*  1.  V.  MYRTI'LLUS  L.     The  Little-Myrtle-/^^  Whortleberry,  or  common 

Bilberry,  or  Slcaberry. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  498. ;     Ger.  Emac.,  1415.  ;     Matth.  Valgr.,  1.  p.  410.  ;  Cam.  Epit,  135.  ; 

Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  2.  p  219. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  851. ;   Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.     Engl.  Bot.,  t.  456.  ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  974.  ;  and  our  fig.  969. 

Spec  Ckar.y  Sfc.    Pedicels  solitary,  1-flowered.  Leaves  serrated,  ovate,  smooth. 
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Stem  acutely  angular,  smooth.  Calyx  hardly 
divided.  Corolla  globose,  generally  5-cleft,  of  a 
very  delicate,  waxy,  pink  hue.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
j».  s,V>.)  A  shrub,  from  6  in.  to  2  ft.  high  ;  a 
native  of  heaths,  stony  moors,  and  mountain 
woods,  throughout  most  parts  of  Europe,  es- 
pecially the  more  northern  countries;  anil  also 
in  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  and  at  Nootka 
Sound  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  America.  It  is  plen- 
tiful in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  in  Iceland. 
According  to  H.  C.  Watson,  it  becomes  pro- 
cumbent about  the  subalpine  zone  in  England, 
and  rarely  produces  flowers.  Only  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Scotland  rise  sufficiently  high  to 
arrest  its  ascent.  It  is  seen  on  the  summit  of 
Ben  Lawers,  4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  some  other  moun- 
tains rather  higher.  In  general,  it  grows  at  elevations  of  from  200  ft.  to 
600ft.  higher  than  -Kmpetrum  nigrum.  It  is  found  in  every  country  in 
Britain,  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  least  frequently  in  the  south-eastern 
countries,  and  increases  in  quantity  as  we  advance  northward.  "  This 
is  one  of  the  species,"  Mr.  Watson  observes,  "  that,  if  allowed,  would  over- 
run Britain,  and  form,  with  Calluna  vulgaris  and  .E'mpetrum  nigrum,  much 
of  the  natural  physiognomical  character  of  its  vegetation."  (Oa^met,  &c., 
p.  201.)  The  berries  of  this  species  are  of  a  bluish  black,  about  the  size 
of  currants,  and  covered  with  a  mealy  bloom  :  they  are  eaten  in  tarts, 
or  with  cream,  or  made  into  jelly,  in  the  northern  and  western  counties  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  and,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  made 
into  pies  and  puddings.  In  Devonshire,  the  berries  are  eaten  with  clotted 
cream;  in  Poland,  mixed  with  wood  strawberries,  and  eaten  with  new 
milk,  they  are  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Their  juice  has  been  em- 
ployed to  stain  paper  or  linen  purple.  In  autumn,  many  kinds  of  game 
live  upon  their  berries,  and  the  plant  affords  them  shelter.  In  gardens, 
it  may  be  cultivated  in  sandy  peat,  kept  moist,  in  a  situation  airy,  but 
somewhat  shaded. 
Variety. 

j*  V.  M.  2  bdccis  dlbis  has  white  fruit.  At  the  moment  when  we  were 
writing  this  article  (June  6.  1836),  Mr.  John  Booth  of  the  Floet- 
beck  Nursery,  near  Hamburg,  called  on  us,  and,  among  other 
information,  stated  that  a  patch  of  154  plants  of  this  variety  hail 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  that  he  had  plants 
of  it  for  sale. 

Mr.  Menzies  brought  from  the  west  coast  of  North  America  specimens 
of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  gigantic  variety  of  V.  Myrtillus,  which 
he  found  growing  there  to  the  height  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
introduced. 

jk  2.   V.  ULIGINOXSUM  L.     The  bog  Whortleberry,  or  great  Bilberry. 

Identification.  Lin.  Spec.,  499.  ;  Smith  Eng.  Fl.,2.  p.  210. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p  851. ;  Lodd.  Cat.ed.  1836. 

Synonymc.     Myrtillus  grandis  Bauh.  Hist.,  1.  p.  518. 

Kwavings.     Eng.  Bot,  t.  581. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t  231.  ;  and  our  fig.  970. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Pedicels  somewhat  aggregate,  1 -flowered.  Leaves  obovate, 
entire,  smooth.  Branches  terete.  Taller  than  the  common  bilberry,  and 
of  a  more  glaucous  hue.  Leaves  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  flesh- 
coloured,  with  8  long-horned  stamens.  Berries  large,  juicy,  black,  and 
covered  with  a  mealy  bloom.  (DowV  Mill.,  iii.  p.  852.)  A  shrub,  about 
2  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Sweden,  Germany,  Siberia,  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England ;  as  well  as  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  America,  and  on  its  west  coast ;  and  on  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  and  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  in  marshy  mountain  heaths  and  alpine  bogs.  In  Scotland 
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j*  3.  V.  ANGUSTIFOXLIUM  Ait.     The  narrow-leaved  Wloidt -beftiri 

Identification.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  356. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  852 
Synonyme.  f.  myrtilloldes  Michx.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  234.,  Hook,  in  Sot.  ^ 
Engraving.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3447. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.      Pedicels   scattered,  mostly   solitary,    ] 
Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  downy  at  the  ribs  and 
large,  and  known  by  the  name  of  bluets.    (Don's  Mill., 
shrub,  nearly  2  ft.  high  ;   a  native  of  Canada,  about 
Labrador ;  and  of  the  high  alpine  woods  of  the  Rocky 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     It  was  introduced  in  177< 
April  and   May.     In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden   it 
high.    The  corolla  is  remarkable  for  its  flagon-shaped  appl 
a  pale  yellowish  green  or  white,  tinged  with  red.      Tn 
globose,  blackish  purple,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
countries  where  the  plant  is  indigenous. 

.**  4.   V.  C^ESPITO^SUM  Michx.     The  tufted  Whortlil;  <  r  r  y 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  234. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  852. 
Engraving.     Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3429. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.     Flowers  lateral,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,     lee  res 
wedge-shaped,  rounded,  obtuse,  serrated,  membranous, 
little  shrub,  with  many  crowded  stems,  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  H|jah 
in  every  part.     Corolla  of  a  short  nrceolate  form.     Berrf 
globose,  and  blue  black,  with  a  glaucous  bloom.    (Don's 
It  is  a  native  of  America,  particularly  about  Hudson's  Baj 
Island  of  Sitcha,  and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.    It  was  infctlln  :eol 
.and  flowers  in  May.     In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  thablos;ortji|s|| 
species  are  numerous,  and  exceeding  delicate  and  beautiful,  being! 
with  a  deep  tinge  of  blush. 

b.  Flowers  in  sessile  Tufts. 
jot  5.   V.  GALE^ZANS  Michx.     The  Gale-like  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Mich.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  232.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. 

Synonyme.     V.  gali(6rm\6  Smith  in  liees's  Cycl.,  No.  16. 

Spec.  Char.,  S(C.  Flowers  on  very  short  stalks,  in  sessile  tufts.  Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate- wedge- 
shaped,  slightly  serrated,  downy.  Calyx  pointed.  Corollas  ovate,  much  contracted  at  the  mouth. 
Style  prominent  Flowers  small,  yellowish  white.  Berries  small,  globular,  black.  Michaux  de- 
scribes this  shrub  as  having  the  aspect  of  Afyrica  Gale,  with  slight  downy  branches.  Leaves  vary- 
ing. The  pedicels,  shorter  than  the  flowers,  burst  from  a  bud  composed  of  numerous  crowded 
scales.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  8.-13.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  2ft.  ;  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  in  shady  woods  and  swamps.  It  was  introduced  in  1806,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

.*  6.  V.  TENE'LLUM  Ait.     The  delicate  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  358.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. 

Synonyme.     y.  pennsylvinicum   Lam.  Diet.,  p.  74.,    Miclix.  Fl.   Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  232.,    Hook,  in 

Engravinj*.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit ,  t.  3T>.  ;  Bot  Mag.,  t.  3434.  ;  and  our//?.  P71. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.   Flowers  in  dense  sessile  tnfts.  Leaves 

nearly  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  finely 

serrated,    smooth,   except    the    rib    and    margins. 

Branches  angular,  with  a  downy  line  on  each  side. 

Calyx  of  5  deep,  acute  segments.      A   low  very 

branching   shrub.      Corollas   pale   red,   or   white. 

Berries  large,  bluish  black,  extremely  sweet,  and 

agreeable  to  eat.  (Dons  Mill.,  iii.  p.  853.)    A  shrub, 

2  ft.  high  ;  a  native  from  New  England  to  Virginia, 

on  dry  hills,  on  a  gravelly  soil.     It  was  introduced 

in  177-2,  and  flowers  in  May.     There  are  plants  in 

the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's. 
Variety.     The  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  produce  an  immense  variety  of  this 

species,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

Leaves  sometimes  1  in.  long.  (Dons  Mi/I.) 

_*  7.  V.  LIGU'STRIM  M  Michx.     The  Privet-like  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  283. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  in  tufts,  and  nearly  sessile;  as  are  the  leaves,  which 
are  also  erect,  lanceolate,  mucronate,  finely  serrated,  veiny  and  downy. 
Corolla  longish  and  ovate.  Branches  angular.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  853*.) 
An  erect  shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  with  membranous  leaves,  fur- 
nished with  conspicuous,  often  purple,  veins.  Scales  of  the  flower  buds 
often  purplish.  Corollas  purplish  red.  Berries  black.  The  leaves  vary- 
extremely  in  shape  and  size.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Virginia,  in  dry  woods,  common  on  the  mountains ;  and  flower- 
ing from  May  to  July.  There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

c.  Flowers  disposed  in  Racemes. 
j*  8.   V.  PA'LLIDUM  Alt.     The  pale-flowered  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  355. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. 

Spec.  Char.,  ftc.  Racemes  bracteate.  Corolla  cylindrically  bell-shaped.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  finely 
serrated.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  853.)  This  low  shrub  is  a  native  of  North  America,  whence  it  was 
said  to  have  been  sent,  in  1772,  to  the  Kew  Gardens,  by  Dr.'Samuel  Martin  ;  but  Pursh  never  met 
with  it  in  a  wild  state  in  America.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  2  ft.,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  We  believe  it  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  British  gardens. 

»  9.   V.  ARBO'REOI  Marsh.     The  Tree  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Marsh,  in  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  230.  ;  Don's  Mill., 3.  p.  853  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed  1836 
Synonyme.     I',  diffus-um  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  2.  p.  356. 
Engraving.     Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1885. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Pedicels  axillary  and  solitary,  or  terminal  and  racemose, 
naked.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  with  slight  glandular  serratures,  polished 
above,  and  rather  downy  beneath.  Corollas  bell-shaped,  acute.  Stamens 
the  length  of  the  tube.  Corollas  white,  tinged  with  red.  Berries  globular, 
black,  almost  dry.  Branches  terete,  downy  while  young.  (Don's  Mill ,  iii. 
p.  853.)  This  species  joins  the  solitary-flowered  species  with  the  racemose- 
flowered  species;  the  axillary  flowers  being  solitary  and  pedicellate,  and  the 
terminal  ones  racemose.  A  native  of  North  America,  from  North  Carolina 
to  Florida,  in  dry  woods,  on  the  rocky  banks  of  rivers ;  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.,  forming  a  very  elegant  shrub,  which 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1765,  and  is  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  in  collections.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species,  10ft.  high, 
in  the  walled  garden  at  White  Knights,  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 

j*  10.   T.  VTAMI'XKUML.     The  /oHg-stamcncd  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  4!>H.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. 

Si/nonymcs.     y.  album   Pursh  1-1.  Amer.   .SV/A,  1.  p.  285.;   V.  elevatum  Banks  //<<;•£.,  Lodd.  Cat, 

Pluk.  Mant.,  <&.,    Phtjt.,  t.  339.,  f.  3. 
Engravings.     Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  C-'..'5. ;  and  our  fig.  972. 
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Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Racemes  downy,  with  oval 
bracteas  as  long  as  the  flowers.  Anthers 
2-horned  on  the  back,  twice  as  long  as  the 
spreading  bell-shaped  corolla.  Leaves  ellip- 
tic, acute,  entire,  glaucous,  and  rather  downy 
beneath.  Stem  2  ft.  high,  with  numerous 
green  branches,  which  are  downy  while 
young.  Leaves  l^in.  or  2  in.  long,  on  very 
short  downy  stalks.  Flowers  decandrous, 
copious,  white,  having  linear  anthers,  which 
are  horned  near  the  base.  Berries  greenish, 
or  white,  called  deer-berries.  The  bracteas 
resemble  the  leaves,  but  are  much  smaller. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  853.)  It  is  a  shrub;  native  of  North  America,  from 
New  England  to  Florida,  where  it  grows  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1772;  and  there  are  plants,  both 
of  the  species  and  the  variety,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

Variety. 

j*  V.  s.  2  album  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  iii.  p.  267.— The  leaves 
are  larger,  and  ciliated  on  the  nerves  beneath,  and  on  the  margins. 
Corolla  campanulate  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  woods, 
between  Pachuca  and  Real  del  Monte,  where  it  seldom  grows  above 
6  in.  high. 

j*  11.   V.  DUMOVSUM  Ait.     The  bushy  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  356. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.,  p.  853. 

Si/nonymes.     V.  irondbsum  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  230. ;    V.  hirte'lluin  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2., 

vol. '2.  p.  357. 
Engravings.    Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1106. ;  Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1. 112.  ;  and  our  fig.  973. 

Spec.  Ckar.y  fyc.  Racemes  downy,  with  oval  bracteas,  and 
the  pedicels  with  2  lanceolate  bracteoles.  Leaves  obovate, 
mucronate,  entire,  downy,  and  viscid.  Ovarium  hairy. 
Corolla  bell-shaped,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  stamens.  A 
low  bushy  shrub,  with  round  branches.  Leaves  Hin.  long. 
Calycine  segments  fringed.  Corollas  white,  tinged  with 
pink,  rather  large.  Berries  black,  and  globular.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  853.)  It  is  a  native  from  New  Jersey  to 
Florida,  in  dry  sandy  woods,  particularly  in  pine  forests, 
where  it  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1774,  There  are  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

Variety. 

j*  V.  d.  2  humile  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  32. — The  flowers  are  white  ;  an- 
thers red ;  pedicels  solitary,  axillary.  Shrub,  6  in.  high. 

SB  12.   V.  CORYMBO^SUM  L.     The  corymbosc-^oivered  Whortleberry. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  499. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  853. ;  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3433. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Synonymes.     V.  amce^num  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  358.,  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  138. ;     V.  disomor- 

phuin  Mich.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  231. ;   V.  elevatum  Hort. ;   V.  album  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  13. 
Engravings.      Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  123. ;  Bot.  Rep.,  1. 138. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3433. ;  and  our  figs.  974,  975. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Flowering  branches  almost  leafless.  Racemes  corymbose, 
drooping,  with  membranous  bracteas,  which  are  shorter  than  the  downy 
flower  stalks.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  minutely  serrated,  smooth,  with 
downy  ribs.  (Don's  Mill.y  iii.  p.  853.)  A  tall  shrub,  sometimes  7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  high,  with  numerous  roughish  round  branches,  which  are,  however, 
somewhat  angular  and  downy  while  young.  Leaves  l^in.  to  2  in.  long, 
tipped  with  a  glandular  point.  Racemes  rising  from  the  branches  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  seldom  accompanied  by  leaves.  Bracteas  reddish, 
membranous,  and  fringed.  Calycine  segments  broad  and  shallow.  Corollas 
white  or  reddish,  cylindrical!}'  urceolate,  rather  angular,  and  contracted  at 
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the  mouth.  Stamens  10,  downy.  Anthers  enclosed,  having  a  double 
pouch  at  the  base,  but  no  spurs.  Berries  black,  insipid.  This  species  has 
a  number  of  varieties,  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in 
swamps  and  wet  woods,  where  it  grows  from  4  ft.  to 
7  ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1765,  and  is  frequent  in  collections.  In  the 
Due  d'Aremberg's  garden  at  Enghien,  it  is  cultivated 
in  the  peat  border,  for  its  fruit,  which  is  used  like 
that  of  the  cranberry.  (NeUFs  Hort.  Tour,  p.  322.) 

Varieties. 

it  V.  c.  2  virgafam  Ait.   Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  358.,  Don's 

Mill.,  3.  p.  854. ;  and  our  Jig.  976— The  flowers  are  white,  tinged 

with  crimson  or  pale  red  ;  very  elegant,  and  smaller  than  the 

species.     Racemes  short,  lateral  and  terminal.     A  shrub,  a 

native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  swamps,  where  it  grows 

2ft.  high. 
St  V.  c.3  fuscatum  Ait.  Hort.   Kew.,  i.  c.,  Pursh,  Hooker  ;    V.  for- 

mbsum  Andr.  But.  Rep.,  t.  97.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  302. ;   V.  virgatum 

Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  33.,  but  not  of  Ait.  ;  and  our  Jig.  977. ;  has 

the  flowers  striped  with  red  and  white,  and  the  calyx  downy. 

It  is  a  native  of  Lower  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  swamps. 
&  V.  c.  4  august/folium,  V.  virgatum  var.  angustifblium  Wats.  Dcnd. 

Brit.,  t.  34.,  has  the  leaves  narrow,  lanceolate,  and  acuminated 

at  both  ends,  sessile,  besprinkled  with  brown,  minute,  pedicel- 
late glands  beneath,  and  hairy  on  the  midrib  above.     Flowers 

almost  white.  This  variety,  like  the  preceding  ones  of  V.  corym- 

b6sum,  is  very  handsome,  and  very  distinct ;  and,  in  British 

gardens,  of  easy  culture,  in  sandy  peat  soil,  which,  however, 

as  in  all  similar  cases,  must  be  kept  cool,  and  of  an  equable  degree  of  moisture. 

a    13.   V.  ALBIFLO'RUM  Hook.    The  white-flowered  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.,  3428. ;  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  11.  p.  475. 
Synonyme.     V.  album  Lam.  ? 
Engraving.     Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t  3428. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  obscurely  serrulate,  membranous, 
pilose  beneath,  with  spreading  hairs,  especially  on  the  midrib  and  primary 
veins.  Flower-bearing  branches  leafless.  Racemes  a  little  corymbose, 
directed  to  one  side,  drooping,  bracteated  with  shortly  deciduous  bracteas. 
Calyx  spreading,  with  a  tendency  to  be  reflexed.  Corolla  broadly  oval. 
Ovary  wholly  inferior.  (Hooker  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3428.)  The  affinity  of 
"  this  very  pretty  species  is  undoubtedly  with  V.  corymbosum  of  Linnaeus 
and  American  authors ; "  but  the  half-superior  ovary  of  V.  corymbosum, 
and  the  wholly  inferior  one  of  V.  albiflorum,  and  other  points  of  difference 
implied  in  those  noticed  in  the  specific  character  above,  have  induced  Dr. 
Hooker  "  to  think  that  the  two  are  permanently  distinct."  V.  albiflorum 
has  been  received  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  from  North  America, 
and  it  flowers  in  May.  It  is  "  a  small  shrub,  with  spreading  branches." 
(Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3428.) 
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&   14.   r.  MARIAVNUM  Wats.     The  Maryland  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1. 124. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  854. 
Si/nom/mc.     f.  maril&ndicum  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit,  t  124. ;    and  our  Jig.  978. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Racemes  lateral,  numerous, 
many-flowered.  Corolla  cylindrical,  contracted 
at  the  mouth.  Leaves  elliptic,  coriaceous,  gla- 
brous, distinctly  and  minutely  denticulated. 
Flowers  decandrous,  white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  854.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  a  shrub  growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1812 ;  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 

j*  15.  V.  GRANDIFLO'RUM  Wats.    The  great-flowered  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1. 125.  f.  A.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  854. ;  Lodd. 

Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit.,  t.  125.  A.  ;  and  our  fig.  979.,  from  a  plant  at  Messrs. 

Spec.  Char.,Sfc.  Racemes  terminal,  3 — 4-flowered.  Corollas 
cylindrical,  contracted  at  the  mouth.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
finely  serrated,  attenuated  at  both  ends, glabrous.  Flowers 
white,  decandrous.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  Hft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1812.  To  us  it  appears  very  doubtful,  whether 
this,  and  the  two  following  sorts,  be  not  varieties  of  the 
same  form  ;  and,  indeed,  we  might  apply  the  same  remark 
to  various  other  sorts,  which  we  have  given  as  species. 

&   16.   V.  ELONGANTUM  Wats.     The  elongated  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1. 125.  B.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  854.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit,  t.  125.  B.;  and  OUT  fig.  980. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Corymbs  few-flowered,  bractless.  Pedicels 
downy.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  serrulated,  each  tipped 
by  a  glandular  hair,  and  having  a  few  hairs  on  the  nerves. 
Branchlets  downy.  Corollas  white,  with  reflexed  teeth. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  a  shrub,  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1812;  and  there  are  980 
plants  in  the  London  nurseries. 

j*  17.  V.  MINUTIFLO^RUM  Wats.     The  minute-flowered  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  125.  c.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  854.  ;  Lodd.  Cat ,  ed.  183R. 
Engravings.    Dend.  Brit.,  t  125.  c. ;  and  our  fig.  981. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Racemes  terminal,  few-flowered.  Corollas 
cylindrical,  with  erect  teeth.  Leaves  rather  coriaceous, 
bluntly  subset-rated,  each  tipped  by  a  gland.  Flowers 
white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  about  1  ft.  high, 
and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  Introduced  in  1812. 
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*  18.   V.  GLA'BRUM  Wats.    The  glabrous  Whortleberry. 

982 


Identification.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit.  1 125.  P. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  854.  ;  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed.  1836. 


Engravings.    Dend.  Brit,  t.  125.  D.  ;  and  our  Jig.  982. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Spikes  lateral.  Corollas  campanulately 
cylindrical.  Leaves  elliptic,  entire,  glabrous.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  flowering  in  July  and  August,  and  introduced  in 
1812.  "  A  delicate,  beautiful,  and  perfectly  smooth  plant." 
(Dend.  Brit.,  t.  125.) 
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di    19.   r.  FRONDO'SUM  I/.     The  frondose  Whortleberry. 

ication.     Lin.  Sp.,4<W.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  :>.  p.  S.Vl.  ;  Ix>dd.  Cat.,  ed.  IS,*;. 
SifnuHyint\i.     I'.  ^lai'trum  .l//i:A.r.  /•'/.  #<»-.  J/«fr.,  1.  p.  231.  ;  Blue  Tangles,  Amcr. 
.     Andr.  Bot  Hep.,  1.  140. 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Racemes  loose.  Bracteas  obovate,  not  half  so  long  as  the 
slender  pedicels,  which  bear  2  small  linear  bracteoles  in  the  middle.  Leaves 
obovate-oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  smooth.  Flowers  .small,  almost  globular, 
and  white.  Berries  large,  blue,  globular,  eatable;  called  by  the  country 
people  in  America,  blue  tangles.  Branchlets  frondose  (that  is,  abounding 
in  leaves),  terete,  smooth,  and  slender.  Leaves  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  glaucous 
beneath,  and  sprinkled  with  minute  resinous  dots.  Racemes  lateral,  from 
the  former  year's  wood.  Flowers  drooping,  greenish  white,  and  shaped 
like  those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  but  smaller.  Anthers  not  prominent. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from  New  Jersey 
to  Carolina,  in  open  woods,  where  it  is  a  shrub  growing  3  ft.  high, 
and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1761,  and  frequent  in 
British  collections. 

Variety.  \ 

ft  V./.  2  venfatum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  ii.  p.  357.;  V.  frondo- 

sum  var.  |9  lanceolutum    Pursh  Fl.  Amcr.  Sept.,  i.  p.  786.  —  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  acute  at  both  ends. 

j»  20.  V.  RESINO^SUM  Ait.     The  resinous  Whortleberry. 

Lie  ntiji  cation.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  '2.,  vol.  2.  p.  337.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  854.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Synunynic.     AndroTneder  bacc&ta  Wangh.  Awer.,t.SQ.  f.  69. 
Engravings.     Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  1.  1288.  ;  and  our  fig.  983. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Racemes  leafless,  viscid,  downy,  with  lanceolate  bracteoles 
on  the  pedicels.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  bluntish,  entire,  covered  with 
resinous  dots.  Calyx  in  5  deep  ovate  segments, 
longer  than  the  ovarium.  Branches  round,  and 
downy  when  young.  Leaves  usually  l^in.  long, 
bright  green  on  both  sides,  and  rather  viscid. 
Racemes  lateral,  upon  last  year's  wood,  and 
drooping.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  Berries 
black,  eatable.  (Don's  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  854.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Ca- 
rolina, where  it  is  common  in  woods  and  on 
mountains,  forming  a  shrub  growing  2  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  Introduced  in  1782,  and  frequent  in  collections. 

1  'aricties. 

j*  V.  r.  2  rubescens  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  286.,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag., 

t.  1288.,  has  the  corollas  reddish. 
j±  V.  r.  3  lutesccns  Pursh,  1.  c.  ;   V.  parviflorum  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  125.  ; 

has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  the  flowers  reddish  yellow. 

a*  21.  V.  ^RCTOSTA'PHYLOS  L.     The  Bear's  Grape  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  500.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  854.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Engraving.     Our  fig.  984.,  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Racemes  lateral.  Bracteas  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels. 
Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  minutely  serrated,  hairy  beneath.  Stamens  as  long 
as  the  corolla,  which  is  bell-shaped,  with  very  hairy  filaments.  Calyx 
slightly  5-lobed.  Young  branches  downy  on  both  sides.  Leaves  2±  in. 
long.  Racemes  from  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  below  the  fresh  leafy 
shoots,  drooping,  rather  hairy;  each  composed  of  8  —  10  pendulous  flowers, 
of  a  dirty  white  colour,  tinged  with  purple.  Anthers  spurred  at  the  base. 
Corollas  bell-shaped,  hairy.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Tournefort,  who  describes  it  as 
a  shrub  about  the  height  of  a  man,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  It 
usually  grows  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high  in  British  gardens,  and  flowers  from  April 
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till  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1800 ;  and,  though  com- 
monly grown  only  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  yet  might 
be  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  very 
great  abundance,  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  makes 
excellent  tarts.  There  are  plants  at  White  Knights 
upwards  of  10ft.  high,  and  there  are  others  in  the 
Knaphill  Nursery  6  ft.  high,  which  produce  abun- 
dance of  fruit  every  year.  All  the  culture  required  is, 
to  place  the  plants  in  sandy  peat,  or  in  peat  and  leaf 
mould,  kept  moist.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  confusion,  in  British  gardens,  between  this  species 
and  the  following  one,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  on  the  subject.  All  that  we  can 
state  with  certainty  is,  that  there  are  plants  bearing 
the  name  of  V.  .drctostaphylos  in  Loddiges's  arbore- 
tum, and  the  other  places  mentioned,  which  answer  to  the  description 
given,  and  are  well  worth  cultivating  for  their  fruit. 

ft   22.   V.  (?  A.)  PADIFOVLIUM  Smith.     The  Bird-cherry-leaved  Bear's  Grape. 

Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl.,  No.  22.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  854.  ;^odd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
St/t'oni/mes.     V.  y4rctostaphylos  Andr.  Sot.  Rep.,  t.  30.,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  974. ;   V.  maderense  Link 

Enum.,  p.  375.  ;   V.  caucasicum  Hart. ;   V.  ;>adifolium  caucasicum  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  of  Fruit.,  edit. 

1826,  p.  203. 
Engravings.     Andr.  Bot,  Rep.,  t.  SO. ;  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  974. ;  and  our  figs.  985,986. 

Spec.  Char.y  tyc.  Racemes  lateral.  Bracteas  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  serrulated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  except 
the  midrib.  Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  bell-shaped  corolla, 
with  smooth,  slightly  fringed  filaments.  Calyx  5-lobed.  Co- 
rollas larger  than  those  of  V.  Jrctostaphylos, 
pale  green,  with  a  purple  tinge :  sometimes 
it  appears  to  be  all  over  purple  externally. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  854.)  The  Caucasian 
plant,  discovered  by  Pallas,  is  said  not  to 
differ  from  that  of  Madeira.  Pallas  says 
the  berries  are  black,  juicy,  eatable,  and  grate- 
085  ij  fully  acid;  and  he  sometimes  found  the' 

flowers  4-cleft.  A  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft 
high ;  a  native  of  Madeira,  on  the  loftiest  parts  of  the  island, 
where  it  forms  impenetrable  thickets.  It  was  introduced  in  1777,  and  flowers 
from  June  till  August.  From  observing  the  plants  of  this  alleged  species,  of 
large  size,  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  variety  of  V.  ^rctostaphylos. 

A.     Leaves  evergreen. 

a.   Flowers  racemose. 

*  23.  V.  CARACASA'NUM  //.  B.  et  Kunth.     The  Caraccas  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  266. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  855. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Racemes  axillary,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Flowers  secund,  octandrous  or 
decandrous.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  crenulated,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  shining  above.  Anthers 
2  horned  on  the  back.  Branchlets  angular,  glabrous.  Leaves  shining  above,  !' — 10  linos  long. 
Racemes  crowded  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Corolla  campanulatc,  glabrous,  nddish  white,  with 
a  4 — 5-parted  limb.  Segments  ovate,  acutish.  Filaments  membranous,  ciliated.  (Don's  MiH.,  iii. 
p.  855.)  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Silla  de  Caraccas,  where  it  is  a  shrub, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1825. 

«_  24.  V.  FI'TIS  iD-/ErA  Li.     The  Mount  Ida  Whortleberry,  or  Cowberry. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  500. ;  Eng.  Fl.  2.  p.  220. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  855. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Sunom/mes.     Fltis  idae'a  rubra  Cam.  Epit.,  136. ;  the  red  Whortleberry. 

Engravings.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1023. ;  Eng.  Bot,  t.  598. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  40. ;  and  our  Jig.  ««7. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Racemes  terminal,  drooping  with  ovate  concave  bracu  ;ts, 
which  are  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  obovate,  revolute,  minutely 
toothed,  dotted  beneath.  Corolla  bell-shaped.  Root  creeping,  woody. 
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Stems  ascending,  a  span  high.  Young  branches 
terete,  downy.  Leaves  like  those  of  box,  but 
darker.  Flowers  pale  pink,  4-cleft,  octandrous. 
Anthers  without  spurs.  Berries  blood-red,  acid, 
austere,  and  bitter;  less  palatable  than  either  the 
cranberry  or  bilberry.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  855.)  It 
is  a  native  of  dry,  barren,  stony  woods  and  heaths, 
in  the  north  of  Europe;  plentiful  in  Scotland, 
Westmoreland,  Derbyshire,  and  Wales.  Mr.  Pursh 
says  it  occurs  on  rocks  near  the  sea  coast,  from  ( 'a- 
nada  to  New  England ;  but  the  American  plant  is 
more  robust  than  the  European,  with  considerably 
larger  leaves.  Pallas  states  that  it  is  found  in  the 
whole  of  Russia,  and  throughout  Siberia,  more  es- 
pecially in  pine  woods.  It  grows,  in  elevated  ex- 
posed situations,  to  the  height  of  5  in.  or  6  in.;  but,  in  sheltered  places 
in  sandy  peat  soil,  it  attains  the  height  of  1  ft.,  producing  its  pale  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  from  August  to 
October,  according  to  the  season.  The  berries  are  scarcely  to  be  eaten 
raw  :  but  they  are  made  into  pies  in  Derbyshire ;  and,  in  Sweden,  a  rob,  or 
jelly,  is  made  from  them,  which  is  eaten  with  all  kinds  of  roast  meat,  and  is 
considered  preferable  to  red  currant  jelly  as  a  sauce  for  venison.  In  Sweden, 
this  preserve  is  also  considered  an  excellent  medicine  in  colds,  sore  throats, 
and  all  irritations  of  the  mouth  or  fauces.  In  Siberia,  the  berries  are  mace- 
rated, during  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter,  in  water ;  and  afterwards 
they  are  eaten  in  a  raw  state,  and  fermented  along  with  barley  or  rye,  and 
a  spirit  distilled  from  them;  or  with  honey,  and  a  wine  produced.  'Sweet- 
meats are  also  made  of  them  with  honey  or  sugar,  which,  in  1814,  we 
found  in  frequent  use  in  Moscow,  at  balls  and  masquerades.  In  Sweden 
and  Norway,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  used  in  gardens  for  edgings,  as  box  is 
in  Central  Europe ;  and,  in  British  gardens,  it  is  sometimes  so  applied  to 
American  beds  and  borders,  and  in  other  cases  where  the  soil  is  peat. 
From  its  smooth  shining  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  fruit, 
the  latter  being  retained  on  the  plant  for  several  months,  it  forms  a  more 
beautiful  and  varied  edging  than  box,  provided  clipping  can  be  dispensed 
with.  The  berries  of  this  plant  form  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  the  sea  ports  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whence  they  are  sent  to 
the  south  of  Europe  along  with  cranberries. 

«.  25.  V.  (F.)  Z?UXIFOXLIUM  Salisb.     The  Box-leaved  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Salisb.  Par.,  t.  4.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  856.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Si/noni/me.     V.  brachycerum  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  234. 

Engravings.     Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  928. ;  Lodd.  Hot  Cab.,  t.  648. ;  and  our  figs.  988,  989. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.    Racemes  axillary,  of  few  flowers.    Leaves  petiolate,  obovate, 

toothed,  or  crenated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces.     Stems  tufted.     Corollas 

roundish-ovate.      Filaments  glandular.     Stigma 

capitate.     Flowers  white,  delicately  striped  with 

red.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  856.)    A  handsome  little 

shrub,  in  stature  and  general  aspect  resembling  V. 

Titis  idaeya.     The  leaves  are,  however,  smooth, 

even,  and  not  dotted  on  the  under  side.     Corollas 

globular,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  not  bell-shaped. 

Stamens  10.  An- 
thers spurless  at 
the  base,  discharg- 
ing their  pollen  by 
lateral,  not  termi- 
nal, apertures.  It 
is  a  native  of  the 
\u>tcrn  parts  of 
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Virginia,  near  Winchester  and  the  Sweet  Springs ;  where  it  grows  about 
6  in.  high,  and  flowers  in  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1794,  and  forms  a 
very  handsome  plant,  frequent  in  collections.  In  all  probability,  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  V.  Fitis  idsexa. 

*~  26.  V.  MYRTIFO'LIUM  Michx.     The  Myrtle-leaved  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fl  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  229. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  S56. 

Svec.  Char.,  S(C.  Creeping,  quite  smooth.  Leaves  petiolate,  oval,  shining,  revolute,  sparingly  and 
minutely  toothed.  Racemes  axillary,  nearly  sessile,  of  few  flowers.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  some- 
what inflated,  minutely  5-toothed.  Anthers  without  dorsal  horns.  (Don's  Mill.,  in.  p.  856.) 
Michaux  describes  the  berries  as  small,  globose,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  black,  on  short  stalks.  It 
is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  forms  a  creeping  shrub,  flowering  from  May  to  July.  It  was 
introduced  in  1812. 

-*  27.  V.  NI'TIDUM  Andr.     The  glossy-leaved  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  480.  ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  289.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  856. 
Engravings.    Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1550.  j  and  our  fig.  990. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Racemes  terminal,  corymbose.  Bracteas 
shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  acute, 
crenated,  smooth,  and  shining.  Corollas  cylindrical.  Stems 
either  erect  or  diffuse.  Leaves  \  in.  to  1  in.  long,  paler  and 
veiny  beneath.  Pedicels,  bracteas,  and  calyx,  very  smooth, 
of  a  shining  red  or  purple  colour.  Calyx  of  5  broad,  but 
rather  shallow,  segments.  Corollas  ovate,  oblong,  white  or 
pink,  with  5  slight  spreading  teeth,  decandrous.  The  branches 
are  downy  on  two  opposite  sides.  (.Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  856.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  decumbent  shrub,  or 
rising  to  above  1  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It 
was  introduced  in  1794,  and  is  frequent  in  collections.  990 

JU  28.  V.  CRASSIFOVLIUM  Andr.     The  thick-leaved  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  105. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  289.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  856. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Rep.,  1. 105. ;  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1152. 

Spec.  Char.  #c.  Racemes  lateral  and  terminal,  corymbose.  Bracteas  shorter  than  the  pedicels. 
Leaves  elliptic,  crenated,  smooth,  paler  and  veiny  beneath.  Corolla  bell-shaped.  Stem  diffuse. 
A  hairy  shrub,  requiring  some  shelter  from  our  variable  winters  and  springs.  Leaves  not  an  inch 
long,  with  a  little  minute  pubescence  on  the  midrib  and  petioles.  Flowers  5-cleft,  decandrous, 
prettily  variegated  with  pink  and  white,  drooping,  on  red  corymbose  stalks.  Stamens  hairy. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  856.)  A  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  forms  a  trailing  shrub,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1787. 

*  29.  V.  OVAVTU»I  Pursh.     The  ovate-leaved  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  290. ;  Hook,  et  Arn.  in  Beech.  Voy., 

Pt.  Bot.,  p.  114.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  856. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engraving.     Our  fig.  991. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Racemes  axillary  and  terminal,  bracteate,  short. 
Leaves  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  ovate,  acute,  revolute,  ser- 
rated, smooth,  coriaceous.  Corolla  cylindrical,  campanulate. 
Calyxes  acute.  Shrub  much  branched.  Branches  hairy,  as 
well  as  the  petioles.  The  foliage  is  like  that  of  Perne"ttya 
mucronata.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  856.)  It  was  found  by  Go- 
vernor Lewis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  by 
Mr.  Menzies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  was  introduced  in  1826.  There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

«L  30.  V.  CANADE'NSE  Richards.     The  Canada  Whortleberry. 

Identification.     Richards,  in  Franklin  1st  Journ.,  Append. ;  Don's  Mil).,  3.  p.  856. ;  Hook,  in  Bot. 

Mag.,  t.  3446. 
Engraving.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3446. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  quite  entire,  downy. 
R.acemes  terminal.  Flowers  in  racemes,  of  from  4to  6in  each.  Style  enclosed. 
Corolla  short,  and  campanulate,  white,  tinged  with  red.  *Stem  much 
branched.  Leaves  often  1  in.  long.  Berries  blue  black,  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
It  may  be  readily  known  from  V.  corymbosum,  by  its  dwarf  size,  leafy  flow- 
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ering  branches,  and  campanulate  corolla  ;  from  V.  pennsylvanicum  by  its 
large  quite  entire  leaves,  and  wider  mouth  to  the  corolla;  and  from  both 
by  its  leaves  being  very  hairy.  (Hot.  Mag.y  Nov.  1835.) 

b.  Flowers  disposed  in  scaly  Tufts,  nearly  sessile. 
«.  31.   V.  AfvRsiMvTEs  Micfix.     The  My  rsine-like  Whortleberry. 

Iitt-nfificatiim.  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  233.;  Pursh  Fl.  Araer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  290.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3. 
p.  836. 

Spec.  Char.,  8$c.  Flowers  in  terminal  and  lateral  tufts.  Leaves  sessile,  oval,  mucronate,  obscurely 
serrated,  smooth  and  shining  above,  and  rather  hairy  and  dotted  beneath.  Stem  erect,  much 
branched.  Corolla  oblong-ovate.  (Dun's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  856.)  A  beautiful  little  shrub,  with  slightly 
downy  branches.  Leaves  glandular  beneath.  Tufts  of  flowers  axillary,  with  purple  scales.  Caly- 
cine  segments  scarlet.  Corolla  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  5-tootlicd.  Stamens  10.  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Florida,  in  dry  sandy  woods,  where  it  is  a  small  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  said  to  be  introduced,  but  when  is  uncertain  j  and  we  have  never  seen  a  plant. 

far  ie  ties. 

*L  V.  M.  2  lanceoldfus  Pursh  Fl.  Araer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  290.,  has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at 

both  ends. 
tL  V.  M.  3  obiiisus  Pursh,  L  c.,  has  the  leaves  roundish-obovate. 

^  32.  V.  HUMIFU'SUM  Grah.     The  trailing  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    Graham  in  Edinb.  PhiL  Journ.  June,  1831  ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  857. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Pedicels  axillary,  solitary,  1-flowered,  furnished  with  many  bracteas.  Leaves 
evergreen,  ovate,  acutish,  quite  entire,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated.  Stem  prostrate,  creep- 
ing. Flowers  decandrous.  Anthers  obtuse,  mutic.  Branchlets  downy.  Flowers  drooping.  Co- 
rollas campanulale,  white,  often  partially  tinged  with  led  outside,  with  reflexed  teeth.  Stigma 
capitate.  Filaments  glabrous,  flattened.  Fruit  edible,  well  flavoured.  (Don's  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  857.)  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  creeping  shrub,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  Introduced  in  18V27  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant. 

App.  i.    Hardy  Species  ofVaccinium  not  yet  introduced. 

V.  Chamissdnis  Bongard,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  852.  ;  V.  Myrtillus  Cham,  et  Schlecht.  in  Linnaa.,  \. 
p.  525.  Pedicels  solitary,  1-flowered,  short,  deflexed  while  in  fruit.  Leaves  elliptic,  nearly  entire,  ob- 
tuse, mucronated,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Flowers  decandrous.  BranclMts 
erect,  angular.  Corolla  white,  urceolate,  with  short  obtuse  lobes.  Anthers  awned  on  the*  back. 
Berries  black.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  where  it  is  a  shrub,  growing  about  1  ft.  high. 

V.  ovalifblium  Smith,  Don's  Mill.,  3  p.  852.  Pedicels  solitary,  1-flowered.  Leaves  elliptic,  obtuse, 
pointless,  entire,  smooth,  strongly  veined  beneath.  Stem  angular.  Calyx  hardly  divided.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  10ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  where  it  was  collected 
by  Mr.  Menzies  ;  and  in  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  by  Bongard. 

'  V.  parvifilium  Smith,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  852.  Pedicels  solitary,  1-flowered,  clavate  while  bearing 
the  fruit.  Leaves  elliptic,  obtuse-pointed,  entire,  smooth,  glaucous,  and  slightly  veined  beneath. 
Stem  acutely  angular.  Calyx  hardly  divided.  The  leaves  much  smaller  than  those  of  V.  ovalifo- 
lium  ;  as  are"  the  berries,  which  are  red,  and  make  excellent  tarts.  A  native  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Menzies  ;  and  in  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  by  Bongard. 

V.  taHcinum  Cham,  et  Schlecht.  is  a  creeping  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  Salix  alpigena  ;  a  native  of 
Oonalaschka,  on  mossy  hills. 

V.  cylindrdceum  Smith  is  a  native  of  the  Azores,  on  mountains,  where  it  is  called  uva  de  serra, 
or  mountain  berry.  Flowers  drooping,  and  nearly  1  in.  long. 

V.  conftrtum  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  on  high  mountains,  near  Moran  and  Cerro 
de  Oyamel,  growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft. 

V.  obtusum  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  190.  Pedicels  axillary,  solitary,  1-flowered.  Leaves 
small,  oval,  rounded,  and  blunt  at  each  end,  mucronate,  entire,  coriaceous,  smooth.  Stem  creeping. 
A  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies. 

App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Species  ofVaccinium  not  yet  introduced. 

In  Don's  Miller,  p.  852.  to  p.  857.,  the  following  species  of  Faccinium  are  described  as  not  yet  intro- 
duced  !—  -  • 

V.  gemlniflbrum  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  the  habit  of  V.  Myrtillus  ;  growing  to 
the  height  of  1  ft. 

V.  hirtum  Thunb.  is  a  native  of  Japan,  growing  to  the  height  of  2ft.  or  3ft.,  on  hills. 

V.  calytinum  Smith  is  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  woods,  upon  lofty  mountains  ;  and 


growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
V.  bracteutum  Thu 


nb.  is  a  native  of  Japan,  in  the  Island  of  Niphon,  with  racemes  2—3  in. 
long. 

V.  cilihium  is  a  native  of  Japnn,  where  it  is  called  sasjcbu,  with  leaves  1  —  2  in.  long. 

V.  \edifblium  Pohl  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minos  Geraes,  on  the  higher  moun- 
tains, iii  dry  places  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft. 

V.  florWtndum  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  Peru,  with  leaves  6—7  lines  long,  besprinkled  with 
a  few  black  dots  beneath. 

V.  leuciinthum  Cham,  in  Linna-a  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  white  flowers,  and  black  edible  fruit. 

V.  vitlusum  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl.  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence  specimens  were  sent  to  Linnaeus 
by  Mutis. 

V.  Schlechtendfihli\  G.  Don  is  an  erect,  much-branched,  evergreen  shrub,  with  leaves  2  in.  long, 
and  9  lines  broad  ;  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  woods. 

V.  srtlliriim  Pohl  is  a  shrub,  about  1  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Brazil,  in  turfy  bogl. 
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V  taoHtanum  Pohl  is  a  diffuse  shrub,  a  native  of  Brazil,  in  dry  places,  with  leaves  8  lines  long, 
and  4  broad. 

V.  ci-reum  Forst.  is  a  small  shrub,  6  in.  high,  a  native  of  Otaheite  and  Owyhee. 

V.  reticulutum  Smith  is  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  high  mountains,  where  it  was 
collected  by  Mr.  Menzies.  Leaves  1  in.  long,  with  revolute  margins. 

V.  pendtdijiornm  (iaud.  is  an  erect  glabrous  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  at  the  alti- 
tude of  500  hexapodes. 

V.  microphfillum  Herb.  Ilcinwdt.  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Celebes,  on  the  mountains. 

V.  aentatum  Smith  is  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  lofty  mountains,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Menzies. 

V.  empetrifblium  II.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  creeping  shrub,  a  native  of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
burning  mountain  Aritisana,  between  Pintoc  and  Pinantura. 

V.  we«<rtildes,  V.  acuminatum,  and  V.  alaternoldes  H.  B.  et  Kunth,  are  South  American  species, 
of  which  very  little  is  known. 

GENUS  XXVII. 


OXYCO'CCUS  Pei-s.    THE  CRANBERRY.     Lin.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Pers.  Syn.,  1.  p.  419. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  263. ;  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  250. ; 

Don's  MilL.  3.  p.  857. 

Synoiiyme.     Faccfnium  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others. 
Derivation.    From  oxus,  sharp,  and  kokkos,  a  berry ;  in  reference  to  the  sharp  acid  taste  of  the 

berries. 

Description.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Corolla  4-parted,  with  nearly  linear,  revo- 
lute segments.  Stamens  8,  with  connivent  filaments.  Anthers  tubular, 
2-parted.  Berries  many-seeded. — Small,  prostrate,  trailing,  evergreen  shrubs, 
with  small  leaves,  growing  in  boggy  morasses,  often  among  living  masses  of 
Sphagnum.  Branches  filiform,  proliferous.  Flowers  produced  at  the  base 
of  the  spring  branchlets,  in  short  gemmaceous  racemes.  Pedicels  filiform, 
conspicuously  bibracteate.  Berries  red,  rarely  white,  acid.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  858.)  Natives  of  Britain  and  North  America. 

*~  1.  O.  PALU'STRIS  Pers.     The  marsh,  or  common,  Cranberry. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  419. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  858. 

Svtionumes,     O.  vulgaris  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  2fi3.,  O.  europar-'us  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  251. ; 
Vaccinium  Oxycoccus  Lin.  Sp.,  500.,  Smith  Eng.  Sot.,  t.  319.  ;  (Ed.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.80. ;   Facciniurr 

Oxycoccus  var.  ee,  ovalifolius  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  228. ;  Faccinia  palustris  Ger.  Emac.,  1419. 

Lob.  Icon.,  2.  t  109. ;  Oxycuccum   Cord.  Hist.,  140.  2.  f.  1.  ;   Mossberr-es,  Moorberries,  Fenberries, 

Marshworts,  or  Whortleberries,  Cornberries,  Eng.  5  Airelle  canneberge,  Fr. ;  gemeinc  Moose. 

beere,  Ger. 
Derivation.    The  name  of  Cranberry  is  supposed  to  be  given  from  the  peduncles  of  the  flowers  being 

crooked  at  the  top,  and,  before  the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  resembling  the  head  and  neck  of  a 

crane  (Smith  and  Withering)  ;  or  because  they  are  much  eaten  by  cranes. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.,  t.  319.  j  CEd.  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  80. ;  Lob.  Icon.,  2.  t.  109.  ;  and  ourjjg.992. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stems  filiform,  trailing.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  entire,  acute, 
smooth,  with  revolute  margins.  Pedicels  terminal,  1 -flowered,  of  a  delicate 
pink  or  rose  colour.  Segments  of  corolla 
oval.  Leaves  convex,  and  dark  shining 
green  above,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stems 
reddish.  Pedicels  few  together,  about  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  red,  slightly  hoary. 
Corolla  pink,  with  reflexed  oblong  seg- 
ments. Stamens  with  purple  downy  fila-  992 
ments,  and  yellow  anthers.  Berries  pear- 
shaped,  globular,  often  spotted,  crimson, 
of  a  peculiar  flavour,  with  a  strong  acidity, 
grateful.  (Don's  MilL,  iii.  p.  858.)  A  low, 
trailing,  subevergreen  shrub;  seldom  rising 
higher  than  3  in.  or  4  in. ;  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in 
August  and  September.  It  is  a  native  of  turfy  mossy  bogs  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Europe;  common  in  Switzerland,  Russia,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
north  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  east,  as  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  Norfolk.  Pursh  speaks  of  it  as  common  on  the  boggy  mountains  of 
North  America, from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  Island  ofOonalashka, 
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where  it  is  a  creeping  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Pallas  says  it  is  found 
in  turfy  bogs,  in  the  north  of  Russia,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia, 
as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  berries  remain  during  the  whole  winter 
under  the  snow  ;  and  are  collected  in  spring,  after  it  is  thawed  and  gone,  as 
well  as  in  autumn,  before  it  falls.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Britain, 
cranberries  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  for  supplying  an  acid 
drink  during  the  hot  summer  months,  for  tarts,  and  other  purposes.  For 
culinary  purposes,  they  are  exported  from  Russia  and  Sweden  to  most  parts 
of  Europe.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  cranberries  from 
Lincolnshire  and  the  north-west  corner  of  Norfolk  were  sold  in  the  streets 
of  Norwich  by  cart-loads ;  but  the  extensive  enclosures  that  have  been 
made  since  that  period  have,  in  many  parts,  destroyed  their  native  bogs. 
Lightfoot  records  that  at  Longtown,  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  not 
less  than  201.  or  30/.  worth  were  sold  each  market  day,  for  five  or  six  weeks 
together,  and  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  numerous 
enclosures,  drainages,  and  improvements  of  heath  and  bog  lands,  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  have  nearly 
destroyed  all  our  native  cranberries ;  and  England  is  now  chiefly  supplied 
with  cranberries  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  with  the  sort  produced  by 
O.  macrocarpus  from  North  America.  The  Russian  cranberries  are  con- 
sidered to  be  superior  in  quality  to  those  of  America.  The  total  quantity 
from  both  countries  imported,  according  to  M'Culloch,  is  from  30,000  to 
35,000  gallons  annually. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  berries  are  powerfully  acid  and  astringent,  and 
they  have  a  peculiar  flavour,  which  is  agreeable  to  some,  though  disliked  by 
others.  In  a  wild  state,  they  are  eaten  by  cranes  and  other  birds.  They 
may  be  kept  several  years,  if  gathered  when  quite  dry,  and  then  closely  corked 
in  dry  bottles,  and  placed  in  a  cool  dry  cellar.  They  will  also  keep  in  bottles 
or  in  casks  of  water;  which  last  mode  is  that  practised  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  in  which  state  they  are  exported  from  place  to  place  as 
articles  of  commerce.  In  Sweden  and  Russia,  they  are  used  for  tarts  and 
sweetmeats,  and  the  expressed  juice  is  considered  efficacious  in  fevers.  The 
bankers  in  Russia,  Pallas  informs  us,  make  use  of  the  fruit  for  whitening  their 
silver  money,  which  they  do  by  boiling  it  in  the  juice,  when  the  sharp  acid 
dissolves  the  superficial  particles  of  the  copper  alloy.  The  same  thing  is  done 
in  Sweden  to  whiten  silver  plate.  In  Britain,  almost  the  only  use  to  which 
the  berries  are  applied  is  that  of  making  tarts  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  since  the 
plant  in  a  wild  state  has  become  scarce,  this  species  and  O.  macrocarpus  have 
been  cultivated  in  various  gardens.  (See  Encyc.  of  Gard.y  ed.  1832,  p.  137.) 
In  Russia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  the  long  filiform  shoots  of  the  oxy- 
coccus  are  collected  in  spring,  after  most  of  the  leaves  have  dropped  off,  and 
are  dried,  and  twisted  into  ropes,  which  are  used  to  tie  on  the  thatch  of 
houses,  and  even  for  harnessing  horses. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  plant  is  abundantly  increased  by  laying 
sandy  soil  on  its  shoots,  at  the  distance  of  5  in.  or  6  in.  from  its  main  stem, 
when  it  will  send  down  roots  abundantly.  When  it  is  to  be  grown  for  its 
fruit,  a  bed  of  peat  soil  should  be  prepared  in  an  open  airy  situation,  where 
it  can  be  kept  moist ;  or  the  margin  of  a  pond  may  be  made  choice  of,  and 
the  plants  planted  there  in  peat  soil,  in  a  bed  encircling  the  pond,  1  in.  or 
2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  about  1  ft.  distant  from  it.  The 
cranberry  may  also  be  grown  in  beds  of  dry  sandy  peat ;  and  it  is  alleged  by 
some  who  have  tried  this  method  in  British  gardens,  that  the  fruit  produced, 
though  smaller  in  quantity,  is  of  a  better  flavour.  We  have  little  doubt  of  this, 
arguing  from  general  principles ;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  the  fruit  would 
be  further  improved,  both  in  bulk  and  flavour,  if  it  were  grown  in  peat  and  leaf 
mould,  rather  than  in  peat  alone.  A  bed,  containing  a  very  few  square  yards, 
will  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  a 
bed  of  equal  extent  of  the  American  cranberry,  to  be  next  described. 
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«~  2.  O.  MACROCA'RPUS  Pursh.     The  large-fruited,  or  American,  Cranberry. 

Identification.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  263.  ;    Don's  Mill.,  3  p.  858. 

Synoni/mes.     Taccinium  macroc&rpum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  vol.  2.  p.  13.  t.  7.,    Hook,  in  Sot.  Mag., 

t 2506.,  Lam  III.,  t.  286.  f.  4. ;   Faccinium  hispldulum  Wangh.  Amcr.,  t.  30.  f.  67. ;  Facchrium  Oxy- 

crtccus  /3  oblongifblius  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p. 228. 
Engravings.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  122. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2506. ;  andourfig.  993. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Stems   filiform,  trailing.      Leaves   elliptic-oblong,  nearly 
flat,   and  obtuse,    distantly  sub-serrulated  on  the  margins,  glaucous   be- 
neath, downy  at  the  points  when  young.     Seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  linear-lanceolate.     Flower-    993 
bearing   branches  erect,  proliferous.      Pedicels 
lateral.     Points  of  young  leaves,  peduncles,  and 
the  margins  of  the  calyx  and  bracteas,  downy. 
Berries  spherical,  red,  often  remaining  through- 
out the  winter.     (Don's  Mill,  Hi.  p.  858.)   This 
is  a  trailing  shrub,  resembling  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, but  it  is  a  larger  and  more  robust  plant. 
Several  flowers  come  forth  at  the  ends  of  the  last 
year's  branches,  surmounted  by  the  shoots  of  the 
present  year.     The  bracteas  are  situated  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  pedicels  in  this  species,  while  in 
Oxycoccus  palustris  they  are   situated  on  the 
lower  part.     The  berries  are  also  larger,  and  of 
a  brighter  red.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia,  in  bogs,  principally  on 
a  sandy  soil ;  and  it  is  also  frequently  found  on 
high  mountains.     It  flowers  from  May  till  July.    Introduced  in  1760,  and 
frequent  in  collections ;  producing,  when  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is 
used  in  all  respects  like  that  of  the  common  cranberry  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  a  larger  quantity  on  a  given  space  than  O.  palustris. 
Propagation,  Culture,  $c.     This  species  may,  like  the  other,  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  taken  from  the  points  of  the  growing  shoots,  and  planted  in  sand 
under  a  hand-glass ;  or  by  layers,  or  division  of  the  plant.    In  gardens,  it  may 
be  cultivated  as  directed  for  the  common  cranberry ;  or  in  floating  islands 
formed  by  filling  old  boats  with  peat  soil,  which  may  be  anchored  in  a  river,  or 
fixed  stationary  in  ponds  or  other  pieces  of  artificial  water.    Sir  Joseph  Banks 
was  the  first  person  who  cultivated  the  American  cranberry  in  England  for  its 
fruit.     He  grew  it  on  the  margin  of  a  pond,  in  a  box  of  peat  soil,  suspended 
in  water,  and  procured  immense  crops.    An  account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding 
is  given  in  the  Horticultural  Society* 's  Transactions,  vol.i.  p.  71.;  and  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia of  Gardening,  ed.  1835,  p.  937.    As  the  results  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's 
mode  of  culture,  we  may  here  mention,  that,  in  the  year  1813,  his  crop  ave- 
raged one  fifth  of  a  gallon,  or  about  as  many  cranberries  as  will  make  a  good- 
sized  cranberry  tart,  for  every  2±  square  ft.     The  size  of  the  beds  in  which 
they  were  grown  was  equivalent  to  18  ft.  square ;  and  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced from  this  space  was  3|  Winchester  bushels.     It  is  probable  that  by 
improvements  in  the  method  of  culture ;  such  as  withholding  moisture  at  the 
ripening  season,  mixing  the  peat  soil  with  leaf  mould,  or  consumed  stable 
dung  or  night  soil ;  or,    probably,  by  keeping  the  peat  moist  with  liquid 
manure  instead  of  common  water,  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  something 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  size  and  flavour  of  the   fruit. 
At  all  events,  the  subject  is  worth  experimenting  upon  by  the  practical  gar- 
dener and  the  amateur.     Those  who  are  fond  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and 
producing  objects  at  once  highly  artificial,  altogether  new,  and  singular  as  well 
as  beautiful,  might  try  to  graft  the  Oxycoccus,  standard  high,  on  some  species 
of  Faccinium  or  Andromeda. 

Variety. 

*~  O.  m.  2fdliis  variegdtis  Hort.,  Faccinium  macrocarpum  fol.  var.  Lodd. 
Cat.,  has  variegated  leaves,  and  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  keep- 
ing in  pots,  or  on  moist  rockwork. 
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and  I  A 


«.  3.  O.  ERF/CTUS  Pursh.     The  erect  Cranberry. 

Pursh  FJ.  Amor.  Sept.,  1.  p.  264.  :  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  858. 
racciniurn  erythrocirpum  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  227., 


994 


Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.    Wats.  Dend.',Brit,  t.  13. ;  and  our  fig.  994. 

Xjicc.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  serrulated,  and 
ciliated.  Pedicels  axillary.  Corolla,  before  expansion, 
long  and  conical,  at  length  revolute.  Stem  erect. 
Branches  flexuous.  Leaves  membranous,  somewhat 
hairy.  Flowers  red.  Berries  scarlet  (Watson  says 
black),  quite  transparent,  and  of  an  exquisite  taste. 
Very  different  in  habit  from  the  other  species.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  858.)  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina, on  lofty  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  ft. ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
1806;  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and 
in  other  nurseries.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  this 
species  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  as  a  fruit  shrub.  "** 

App.  I.   Genera  of  }Zricdcetf9  of  which  it  appears  doubtful  if  any 
hardy  ligneous  Species  have  yet  been  introduced. 

GENUS  I. 


BRYA'NTHUS    Gmel.     THE  BRYANTHUS.    Lin.  Si/st.  Decandria  Mono- 

gynia. 

Identification.  Gmel.  Sib.,  4.  p.  133.  t.  57.  f.  3. ;  Don  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  160.  :  Don's  Mill.,  3- 
p.  833. 

Synonymes.    Andromeda  sp.  Lin. ;  Menzie"sz'a  Swartz  and  Pursh  ;  Urlca  sp.  Thunb. 

Derivation.     From  bryon,  a  moss,  and  anthos,  a  flower. 

Gen.  Char.,  Sfc.  Calyx  5-leaved,  imbricate.  Corolla  deeply  5-p.arted,  spreading.  Stamens  10,  shorter 
than  the  corolla.  Filaments  flattened,  glabrous.  Cells  of  anthers  short,  awned  behind.  Stigma 
obtuse.  Capsule  5-celled. — Trailing  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia  and  North  America. 

*~  1.  B.  GMEVLIN/  D.  Don.     Gmelin's  Bryanthus. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  160. :  Don's  Mill., 

3.  p.  833. 
Synonymes.    MenziesiVz  bry&ntha  Swartz  in  Lin.  Trans.,  10.  p.  378.  t.  30. 

f.  b. ;   Andr6medfl  bry&ntha  Lin.  Mant.,  238.,  Pall.    Fl.   Ross.,  p.  57. 

t   74.  f.   1.  ;    .Erica  bryantha  Thunb.  Diss.,  No.  8.,   Willd.   Sp.,  2.  p. 

386. ;  Bryanthus  rdpens  serpyllifblia  fibre  rbseo  Gmel.   Sib.,  4.  p.  133. 

t57.  f. 
Engravings.    Swartz    in  Lin.  Trans.,  10.  p.  378.  t.  30.  f.  b.  ;   Pall.  Fl.  f 

Koss.,  p.  57.  t.  74.  f.  1. ;  Gmel.  Sib.,  4.  p.  133.  t  57.  f.  3. ;  and  ova  fig.  995. 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Branchlets  pruinose.  Leaves  with  denticulated 
margins.  Peduncles  glandular,  many-flowered.  Anthers  mutic. 
Style  filiform.  Flowers  red.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  833.)  A  trailing  shrub, 
a  native  of  Kamtschatka,  about  Port  Ochotsk,  and  of  Behring's 
Island,  where  it  grows  in  thick  masses  covering  a  great  extent  of  sur- 
face, like  wild  thyme.  Pallas  says  that  he  first  observed  it  near  the»'Sea 
of  Ochotsk,  in  low  mossy  situations,  also  in  Kamtschatka,  and  Beh- 
ring's Island,  being  the  only  ornament  of  the  rocks  which  compose  the 
greater  part  of  its  surface ;  sometimes  also  he  found  it  along  with 
.E'mpetrum  and  mosses,  in  boggy  places.  This  very  elegant  little 
plant  would  form  a  most  desirable  introduction  for  the  British  erice- 
tum,  from  its  close  general  resemblance  to  the  genus  Erica.  We 
have  been  informed  that  it  is  already  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden,  and  the  climate  of  that  part  of  Britain  is  doubtless  better 
adapted  to  it  than  that  of  London  ;  but  if  we  have  been  misinformed, 
and  it  is  not  yet  introduced,  there  could  not  be  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing it  through  the  medium  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Peters- 
burg or  of  Upsal.  The  directors  of  these  gardens,  and  indeed  the 
dim-tors  of  botanic  gardens  generally,  are  always  happy  when  they 
ran  supply  any  wants  of  their  friends  :  and  the  greater  the  distance  of  those  friends  the  better  • 
because  the  articles  they  are  entitled  to  ask  in  return,  are  the  more  likely  to  be  new  and  rare  to 
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JU.  2.  B.  STE'LLERZ  D.  Don.     Steller's  Bryanthus. 

Identification.     D.  Don,  1.  c. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  833. 
Synonymes.      Andromeda  Steller/£»a   Pall.   Fl.  Ross.,  p.  58. 

t.  74.  f.  2.  ;  Menzies/Yt  cmpetrif6rmig  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept., 

1.  p.  2f>5.,  but  not  of  others. 
Engravings.     Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  p.  58.  t.  74.  f.  2.;  and  our  fig  996. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Branchlets  glabrous.  Leaves  with  obsolete 
crenulated  edges.  Flowers  solitary,  nearly  sessile.  Anthers 
SJ-horned  behind.  Style  conical.  Flowers  pale  red.  (Don's 
Mill.,\\\.  p.  833.)  A  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  in  the  Island  of 
Sitcha.  This  plant,  Pallas  observes,  although  a  specimen  is 
preserved  in  the  herbarium  of  Steller,  has  been  altogether 
omitted  by  the  two  Gmelins  ;  perhaps  because  Steller  him- 
self described  it  imperfectly.  Tnhis  MS.  he  says,  "it occurs 
together  with  the  former  (B.  Gmdlim);  its  mode  of  growth, 
and  time  and  place  of  flowering,  are  also  much  the  same,  so 
that  before  the  flowers  expand  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  each  other."  The  flowers, 
however,  are  different ;  being  larger,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad  ;  with  a  monopctalous,  white, 
5-cleft  corolla.  The  fruit  resembles  that  of  B.  Gme'lini.  It  appears  to  us  highly  probable  from 
this  description,  that  the  two  sorts  are  only  different  states  of  the  same  species  ;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  plants  would  not  be  the  less  interesting,  if  introduced  into  our  collections.  We  recom- 
mend such  of  our  readers  as  live  in  alpine  situations,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  procuring  of 
plants  of  Bryanthus  from  their  native  habitats  either  in  Russia  or  North  America.  Perhaps  they 
may  be  procured  from  the  most  northern  parts  of  Nortli  America  ;  or  by  means  of  some  of  those 
numerous  British  travellers  who,  at  present,  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Cladothdmnus  pyrolteflbrus  Bongard  in  Mem.  Acad.  Petersb.,  2.  p.  155. ;  Pyrola  fruticbsa 
Eschschollz ;  is  a  much-branched  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 

App.  II.    Half-liar dy  ligneous  Species  ofEricdcea. 

There  are  no  plants,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  "  more  general  favourites  among  collectors  than  the 
species  of  .Ericaceae.  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable,that,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  cnnmerce 
of  England,  the  zeal  of  her  merchants,  and  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  some  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  these  plants  are  still  known  to  Europeans  only  from  the  dried  specimens  in  the  herbariums 
of  botanists.  We  allude  to  the  noble  genus  BefanVr,  which  contains  many  species  more  beautiful 
than  even  ^Rhododendron  and  Azalea  ;  to  the  Thibaudias,  with  long  tubular  crimson  blossoms, 
and  to  many  species  of  Gaylussacc/a.  The  finest  of  these  plants  inhabit  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  in 
the  country  of  the  cinchonas  ;  and,  certainly,  if.  one  half  the  sum  that  has  been  sometimes  wasted 
in  ill-considered  undertakings  were  applied  judiciously  to  an  expedition  into  this  region,  there 
would  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  success,  and  the  results  would  be  indescribably  important."  (Bot. 
Keg.,  as  quoted  in  Card.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  523.) 

GENUS   I. 


ENKIA'NTHUS  Lour.     THE   ENKIANTIIUS.     Lin.  Si/at.  Decandria  Mo- 
nog  ynia. 

Identification.    Lour.  Cochin.,  276. ;  Don's  Mill  ,  3.  p.  833. 

Synonyme.     Meladbra  Sal.  in  Hurt.  Trans.,  2.  p.  156. 

Derivation.     From  egkuos,  pregnant,  and  ant/tos,  a  flower.    The  flowers  swollen. 

Gen.  Char.,8(C.  Calyx  5-cleft,  with  coloured  bracteas.  Corolla  campanulate,  with  a  5-cleft  limb, 
and  with  5  pits  at  the  base  of  the  tube.  Stamens  10,  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Styfc  tili- 
form.  Berry  5-celled. — Low  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  China,  where  they  are  held  in  high  ve- 
neration by  the  natives  ;  in  Britain,  somewhat  difficult  of  culture.  They  grow  best  in  sandy  loam, 
mixed  with  a  little  peat,  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat,  rather  less  than  that  of  a  conserva- 
tory, and  placed  near  the  glass.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood  will  root  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass. 
As  they  flower  from  September  to  February,  and  as  their  flowers,  which  are  of  pink  mixed  with 
white,  are  extremely  beautiful  and  showy,  they  are  valuable  ornaments  in  the  winter;  but,  from 
their  flowers  appearing  at  that  season,  they  are  more  fit  for  a  cold-pit  or  a  conservatory,  than  a 
conservative  wall.  Till  lately,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  these  plants  have  only  been 
well  cultivated  and  flowered,  in  England,  in  the  conservatory  of  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  at  Redleaf,  in 
Kent.  A  plant,  however,  flowered  in  the  spring  of  183<i,  at  Drayton  Green,  in  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence.  They  do  not  succeed  well,  if  disturbed  after  being  once  planted. 

*  1.  E.  QUINQUEFLOVRUS  Lour.     The  five-flowered  Enkianthus. 

Identification.     Lour.  Cochin.,  p.  276. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  834. 

Si/nonyme.     E.  reticulatus  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  883.,  Botanist,  t.  1. 

Engravings.  Andr.  Rep.,  t.  102. ;  Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t  201. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1619. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab., 
1. 1101.  ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  883. ;  Botanist,  t.  1.  ;  and  our  fas.  997,  998. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acuminate  somewhat  waved  on  the 
margins.  Flowers  5—6  together,  at  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  generally  pink,  or  with  the  calyx  red, 
and  the  corolla  nearly  white.  (Don's  Mi/I.,  iii.  p.  83-1.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  .5  ft. 
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997  to  10  ft. ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  China.    Introduced 

in  1812,  and  flowering  from  February  to  September 

E.  bijibrus  Lour.  Coch.,  p  <J7<;.,  Don's  Mill  ,  3 
Stem  shrubby.    Leaves  oval-lanceolate.    Flowers  twin, 
terminal,  and  red.     A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
China.   .Don's  Mil/.,  iii.  p.  S.H.      Not  yet  introduced. 

/Y/vf/ais  a  genus  which  differs  from  /Rhododendron 
in  the  calyx  being  small,  and  in  the  stamens  not  being 
attached  to  the  corolla.  The  leaves  are  scattered  and 
verticillate,  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  and  covered  with 
scaly  dots  beneath  ;  and  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  ter- 
minal fascicles.  The  species  are  chiefly  parasitical 
shrubs,  flowering  throughout  the  year;  five  of  them  are  described  in 
Don's  Miller,  but  none  of  them  are  introduced. 

/?i'/();-ia  Ilmnb.  ct  Jtonji.,  Bej&r/Y/  Mutis,  is  a  genus  of  alpine  shrubs, 
with  the  habit  of  some  species  of  /Rhododendron;  natives  of  North 
and  South  America;  ten  species  of  which  are  described  in  Don's  Miller;  1  at  only  two  of  them 
have  been  yet  introduced.  The  noble  genus  Befarm,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  as  quoted  above,  "  con- 
tains many  species  more  beautiful  than  even  /Rhododendron  and  Azalea/' 

B.  glaiica  Humb.  et  Bonp.  PI.  .Equin.,  2.  p.  118.  t.  177.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  849.,  is  a  glabrous  shrub, 
with  leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  glaucous  beneath.  Racemes  terminal  and  axillary.  Pedicels  some- 
what fastigiate-  The  plant  is  much  branched,  and  the  branchlets  are  angular.  The  corolla 
is  flesh-coloured,  and  smooth.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the 
province  of  Venezuela.  It  was  introduced  in  182ri,  grows  to  the  height  oi  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  We  have  not  seon  the  plant. 

B.  racemosa  Vent.  Cels.,  p.  51.  t.  5.,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  849. ;  B.  paniculata  Micltr. ;  has  the  branchlets 
smooth,  and  sometimes  hispid.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  and  glabrous  ;  and  the  flowers  are 
disposed  in  racemose  terminal  panicles.  Corollas  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  in 
sandy  places.  It  was  introduced  in  1810,  grows  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

Hymendnthes  japi'mica  Blum.  Bijdr.,  862.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p  849.,  is  a  shrub,  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding  genus,  but  differing  from  it  in  having  a  small  calyx,  and  monopetalous  co'rolla.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  from  which  country  specimens  were  received  by  Blume,  under  the  name  of  /Rhodo- 
dendron maximum. 

Gaylussticcia  H.  B.  et  Kitnth  is  a  genus  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
America,  with  scattered  coriaceous  leaves,  and  scarlet  bracteate  flowers;  but  none  of  the  species 
have  been  yet  introduced.  G.  IW.T//O/WJ  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  276.  t.  257.,  is  a 
native  of  Caraccas,  on  Mount  Avila.  The  flowers  of  this,  and  of  most  of  the  other  sorts,  are 
scarlet. 

Thibawfiz  is  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Peru,  with  coriaceous  entire  leaves,  and 
drooping  bracteolate  flowers,  disposed  in  lateral  corymbose  racemes.  Twenty  species,  green-houseor 
stove  plants,  have  been  described,  but  none  of  them  are  yet  introduced.  T.  cordifulia  H.  B.  et 
Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  3.  p.  271.  t.  255.,  a  native  of  New  Granada,  on  the  Andes,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  genus. 

Cavendistna.  n6bilis  Lindl.  is  a  shrub,  with  laurel-like  leaves,  and  its  flowers  arranged  in  capitate 
racemes,  mostly  terminal.  The  corolla  is  bright  crimson,  and  tubular,  about  1  in.  long  "  A 
most  lovely  plant,"  which  constitutes  a  new  genus,  nearly  related  to  Thibaudw.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  whence  dried  specimens  were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Mathews ;  and  the 
plant  in  a  living  state,  Dr.  Lindley  anticipates,  will  soon  find  its  way  to  England.  (See  Bot.  Keg., 
Sept.  1835,  and  Card.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  523.) 

AgapMes  D.   Don,  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  862.,  is  a  genus,  the  species  of  which  are  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  chiefly  of  Java,  with  lanceolate  coriaceous  leaves  with  denticulated  mar- 
ins,  and  scarlet  flowers,  corymbose  and  racemose.     Sixteen  species  have  been  described  by  D.  Don, 
and  also  in  Don'*  Miller  ;  but.  none  of  them  have  been  yet  figured  or  introduced. 

Ce>-ato<tti»a  Juss.  is  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Peru,  with  oblong  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  large  scarlet  flowers.  C.  grand/Jiira  is  described  by  Ruiz  et  Pav.  in  Fl.  Per.,  4.  t.  383.  f.  b. 

App.  III.     Of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Hardy  ~&ricdcca>,  including 
the  Laying  out  and  Planting  of  an  Ericacetum. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  all  the  different  species  composing  the  order  7?riciicea>, 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  they  are  all  shrubs;  very  few 
of  them  exceeding  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height,  till  they  attain  a  considerable  age. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  remark  are  to  be  found  in  the  genera  yTrbutus, 
Andromedr/,  and  J'accinium  ;  two  or  three  species  of  which  attain  the  height  of 
small  trees  in  10  or  12  years.  All  the  species  of  Ericaceae  either  require, 
or  prefer,  a  soil  containing  more  or  less  of  peat  or  heath  mould ;  and  that, 
though  some  species  of  several  of  the  genera  will  grow  in  common  garden 
soil,  that  even  these  will  grow  better  in  soil  containing  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
peat,  together  with  rich  loam,  or  loam  and  leaf  mould.  Hence  the  /iricaceae, 
from  being  a  truly  natural  order  in  their  physiognomy,  from  being  all  nearly 
alike  in  point  of  magnitude,  from  all  requiring  the  same  kind  of  soil,  from  the 
species  consisting  both  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  and  from  some  of 
them  flowering  in  every  month  of  the  year,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
being  cultivated  together,  so  as  to  occupy  one  entire  scene  or  garden.  This 
garden,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  propose  to  call  an  ericacctum,  which,  the 

t  u    1 
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reader  will  bear  in  mind,  differs  from  an  ericetum,  in  containing  all  the  plants 
of  the  order  J£ricaceae,  while  an  ericetum,  or  heathery,  is  limited  to  the 
species  of  the  section  .Ericeae  normales. 

All  plants  which  require  peat  soil  do  so  in  consequence  of  their  having 
hair-like  roots ;  and,  in  the  culture  of  the  ligneous  J£ricaceae,  as  of  all  plants 
whatever  in  peat  soil,  to  insure  success,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  keep  the 
soil  in  an  equable  degree  of  moisture.  The  reason  is,  that  plants  having  hair- 
like  roots  never  extend  these  to  any  great  distance  from  the  stem,  or  main 
root ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  draw  their  nourishment,  or  what,  in  a 

Sactical  sense,  is  equivalent  to  it,  their  moisture,  from  a  very  limited  space, 
ence,  no  plants  suffer  more  from  drought  than  the  -Ericaceae,  whether  in 
the  open  air  in  beds,  or  in  the  green-house  in  pots ;  and  no  plants  are  more 
difficult  to  recover  after  they  have  sustained  injury  from  being  kept  too  dry. 
Hence,  in  very  hot  summers,  the  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other  shrubs 
of  this  order,  which  grow  in  common  garden  or  shrubbery  soil,  are  frequently 
killed  to  the  ground,  without  shooting  up  again  the  following  year,  as  is  th*e 
case  with  the  shrubs  of  most  other  orders,  killed  down  by  drought.  Every 
American  garden,  therefore,  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  some  situation,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  principle,  not  only  favourable  to  the  retention  of  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  soil,  but  also  favourable  to  the  application  of  moisture  arti- 
ficially. A  level  surface  at  once  supplies  both  the  conditions  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  a  level  surface,  sunk  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  below  the  surrounding  surface, 
supplies  both  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  advantage  of  placing  an 
American  ground  in  an  excavation  some  feet  under  the  surrounding  surface 
is,  that  the  soil  in  the  excavation  will  always  be  moister  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding surface,  in  proportion  as  the  one  is  lower  than  the  other.  The  soil 
in  such  an  excavation  will  also  be  found  cooler  than  that  of  the  general  sur- 
face, though  both  may  be  alike  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  These 
results  may  not  at  the  first  sight  appear  obvious ;  but  they  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  temperature  and  water  having  both  a  continual  tendency  to 
come  to  a  level. 

An  ericacetum  ought,  therefore,  to  be  laid  out  in  an  excavation,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  level,  in  order  to  gain  all  the  advantages 
of  moisture  and  coolness  which  the  natural  situation  affords  :  and,  to  admit  of 
supplying  water  artificially  to  the  soil  in  the  beds  in  the  most  economical 
manner  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  the  plants,  the 
excavation  should  be  intersected  with  drains  at  regular  distances ;  all  these 
drains  communicating  with  a  main  drain  in  the  centre,  and  this  main  drain 
communicating  with  the' source  of  the  water,  which  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  be  turned  on  and  turned  off  at  pleasure.  The  drains  may  be  laid  out  in 
parallel  lines,  10ft.  or  12ft.  apart,  and  2ft.  or  3ft.  under  the  surface;  and 
they  may  be  formed  of  bricks,  laid  without  mortar,  9  in.  deep,  and  4>i  in.  wide. 
The  main  drain  in  the  centre,  with  which  they  communicate,  may  be  a  foot 
wide,  and  a  foot  deep.  The  bottom  of  all  the  drains  ought  to  be  on  the  same 
level.  The  water  may  be  admitted  to  one  end  of  the  main  drain  by  various 
means.  If  conveyed  under  ground  in  a  pipe,  that  pipe  should  be  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
under  the  surface,  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  frost ;  and  the  stopcock  may  be 
reached  from  the  surface  through  a  vertical  shaft  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  diameter, 
formed  by  brickwork,  and  closed  at  the  surface  by  a  brick  or  stone,  so  as  not 
to  appear  unsightly.  If  the  water  is  supplied  from  a  pump  on  the  spot,  that 
pump  need  not  lift  the  water  higher  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  drain ;  and 
it  may  easily  be  contrived  with  a  removable  handle,  so  as  to  have  no  appear- 
ance of  a  pump,  except  when  it  is  in  use.  Where  the  water  is  supplied 
by  water-carts,  or  from  a  pond  at  a  short  distance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour 
it  into  the  main  drain  through  a  funnel  carried  up  in  masonry  or  brickwork 
to  the  surface,  from  the  centre  of  the  main  drain,  having  a  stopper  of  brick  or 
stone  to  put  on  when  not  in  use. 

Water  may  be  supplied  artificially  to  an  ericacetum  by  surface  drains ;  but 
these  will  not  apply  so  well  as  under  drains,  in  cases  where  the  garden  con- 
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one 

sists  solely  of  beds  and  gravel  walks,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  ;  but  they  are  peculiarly 
applicable  where  the  general  surface  is  of 
turf,  even  if  that  surface  should  not  be  level. 
The  opening  of  these  surface  drains  need 
not  be  more  than  2£  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deep, 
formed  of  bricks,  laid  on  edge  for  the  sides, 
and  flatwise  for  the  bottom  and  top,  as  shown  in  fig.  999.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  covering  bricks  of  this  drain  should  be  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  lawn ;  and,  as  the  covers  would  be  laid  on  alternately  crosswise 
and  lengthwise,  the  appearance  would  be  as  in  fig.  1000.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  bricks,  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  weather, 
would  soon  assume  a  dingy  colour,  so  as  to  harmonise 
with  the  green  of  the  turf;  and,  being  as  perfectly  even  and 
smooth  as  the  ground  on  each  side,  they  would  offer  no 
obstruction  to  walking,  rolling,  or  mowing.  The  brick* 
work  of  the  drain  should  be  formed  without  mortar,  in 
order  to  let  the  water  escape  at  the  bottom  and  sides; 
and  to  admit  of  taking  off  the  top  bricks  to  clear  out  any 
fibrous  roots,  or  any  other  obstruction  that  might  be  formed 
in  it.  If  the  appearance  of  the  bricks  were  thought  a  de- 
formity, the  brickwork  might  be  sunk  3  in.  deeper,  and 
covered  with  turf;  and,  if  the  expense  of  bricks  were  an 
object,  it  might  be  lessened  by  employing  earthenware  pipes, 
of  small  diameter,  not  cementing  them  at  the  joints,  or 
using  draining  or  ridge  tiles,  and  setting  them  on  common 
flat  tiles,  and  covering  the  whole  with  soil  and  turf,  so  as  not 
to  show  any  appearance  of  a  drain  on  the  surface,  as  shown 
in  fig.  1001.  Drains  of  this  kind  are  not  adapted  for  being 
laid  out  in  parallel  straight  lines  in  ericacetums,  because 
these  lines  would  necessarily  interfere  with  the  dug  groups ; 
but  they  are  well  adapted  for  being  carried  in  irregular  lines 
in  the  glades  of  turf  between  the  beds ;  and  they  may  be 
supplied  with  water  at  one  or  both  ends.  Even  an  ericace- 
tum,  or  other  garden  or  lawn,  on  an  irregular  surface,  may  be 
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watered  in  this  way,  on  the  principle  on  which  surface  irrigation  is  practised  on 

hilly  ground ;  viz.  beginning  on  the  highest  spot,  and  winding  the  drain  about, 

always  with  a  certain  degree  of  steepness, 

till    the   lowest   ground  is   reached.      The 

whole  of  any  lawn  or  park,  however  irregular 

it  might  be  on  the  surface,  might  be  kept 

moist  in  this  way  during  the  hot  summer 

months,  without  a  drop  of  water  being  ever 

seen  upon  the  grass. 

Another  mode  of  supplying  water  to  an 
ericacetum  is  by  simply  flooding  the  sur- 
face, which,  being  on  a  perfect  level,  might  be  done  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
or  more,  in  the  evening,  once  or  twice  a  week,  during  very  hot  weather, 
without  risk  of  injuring  the  plants. 

Should,  however,  the  surface  of  the  ericacetum  be  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground,  and  if  it  be  formed  in  a  soil  not  naturally  very 
porous  and  dry,  such  as  gravel  or  sand,  chalk,  &c.,  very  little  artificial  water- 
ing will  be  necessary  ;  and  both  under  drains  and  surface  drains  may  be 
omitted. 

In  planting  an  ericacetum,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  bed,  the  plants 
ought  to  be  placed  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  them  to  branch  out  freely  in  every 
direction  without  touching  one  another.     It  is  only  when  they  are  grown  in  t 
manner  that  they  flower  freely,  and  become  covered  with  flowers  on 
side,  and  over  the  whole  plant.    In  the  after-management,  whenever  anv 
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gets  so  large  as  to  touch  the  adjoining  ones,  it  ought  to  be  taken  out;  or,  if  it 
is  an  old  plant,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  cut  back  ;  or  all  the  plants  in  the  bed  may 
be  taken  up,  and  re-arranged  at  greater  distances  from  one  another  than 
they  were  before. 

We  have  already  observed  (p.  1076.)  that  no  plants  suffer  less  from  removal 
than  the  Ericaceae,  because  they  may  always  be  taken  up  with  balls,  and, 
indeed,  may  be  removed  when  they  are  in  full  flower.  The  best  season  for 
removal  is  moist  weather  in  autumn  ;  and  the  next  best,  moist  weather  in 
April  or  May.  (See  M'Nab's  Hints  on  the  Planting  and  general  Treatment  of 
Hardy  Evergreens  ;  and  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  vii.  p.  78.,  and  vol.  xii.  p.  567.) 

The  soil  of  the  beds  ought  to  be  wholly  renewed  every  five  or  six  years ; 
and,  when  this  is  done,  all  the  plants  ought  to  betaken  up  and  divided,  pruned, 
or  thrown  away,  and  replaced  with  other  plants,  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
The  soil  removed  may  be  laid  in  ridges,  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity,  or  more,  of  leaf  mould;  and,  after  lying  a  year  or  two,  it 
may  again  be  put  to  use  in  the  ericacetum.  The  cultivator  of  .Ericaceae,  of 
roses,  and  of  other  shrubs  that  are  grown  chiefly  for  their  flowers,  should 
bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  these  will  not  be  produced  in  abundance,  and  of 
fine  forms  and  colours,  unless  the  plant  have  ample  nourishment,  light,  and 
air.  Instead,  therefore,  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  being  planted  in 
poor  heath  soil,  and  being  crowded  together  so  as  to  show  only  the  upper 
surface  of  the  plants,  as  they  now  are  in  most  gardens,  they  ought  to  be 
planted  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  enriched  with  a  large  proportion  of  leaf 
mould;  and  each  shrub  ought  to  stand  perfectly  detached;  and  it  should 
rather  be  as  much  as  2  ft.  from  the  adjoining  one,  than  so  near  it  as  2  in.,  in 
order  that  the  roots  may  have  sufficient  space  on  every  side  to  enable  them  to 
collect  nourishment,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  plants  may  not  shade  one 
another.  The  only  two  ericacetums  that  we  recollect  seeing  managed  to 
our  satisfaction  in  these  particulars  are,  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamier,  at 
Bishopstoke  Vicarage;  and  that  at  Bagshot  Park,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Toward.  At  the  former  place  the  .Ericaceae  are  planted  in  roundish  groups 
on  the  lawn  adjoining  the  house ;  and  they  grow  so  vigorously  that  they  are 
taken  up  and  replanted  every  two  years,  generally  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  are  taken  up  with  large  balls  of  earth ;  and 
the  ground  is  so  well  watered  at  the  time  of  replanting,  that  the  plants  never 
lose  any  of  their  leaves.  They  are  placed  at  such  distances  as  nearly  to 
touch  one  another ;  so  that,  if  they  were  not  taken  up,  and  .placed  farther 
apart  every  two  years,  they  would  soon  form  a  matted  thicket,  and  display 
blossoms  only  on  their  upper  surface;  whereas,  by  keeping  each  plant  distinct, 
it  displays  its  blossoms  all  round  from  the  ground  to  the  summit.  The  soil  in 
which  these  plants  are  grown  is  composed  of  two  thirds  of  sandy  peat,  and 
one  third  of  rich  loam.  The  loam,  Mr.  Gamier  finds  absolutely  necessary  to 
promote  the  vigorous  growth  of  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  almost  all  kinds 
of  American  shrubs.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  129.)  Mr.  Gow,  gardener  at 
Tullyallan,  in  Perthshire,  found  Rhododendron  ponticum,  and  some  others  of 
the  more  vigorous-growing  .Ericaceae,  thrive  in  clayey  loam,  and  in  common 
garden  soil,  which  had  been  deeply  trenched,  and  mixed  with  abundance  of 
leaf  mould  and  road  scrapings.  (Ibid.,  p.  35.) 

The  order  in  which  the  different  species  of  .Ericaceae  are  disposed  in  an 
ericacetum  may  be  various.  Where  there  are  but  a  few  kinds  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  space,  the  same  species  may  occur  in  two  or  three  places  ; 
but,  where  there  is  a  very  complete  collection,  most  effect  will  be  produced  by 
keeping  all  the  plants,  of  every  species  and  variety,  together;  so  that  the  same- 
species  may  never  be  found  in  two  different  places.  Where  the  object  is 
more  to  excite  a  botanical  interest  than  a  floriculture!  or  a  picturesque  one, 
the  genera,  species,  and  varieties  should  follow  each  other,  or  be  grouped 
together,  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  botanical  works ;  for  example, 
in  this  Arboretum  :  but,  in  other  cases,  the  evergreen  species  may  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  deciduous  ones,  so  as  to  give  a  clothed  appearance  to  every 
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part  in  the  winter  season.  If  there  were  sufficient  room,  the  mode  which 
we  should  recommend  as  decidedly  the  best  would  be,  to  allot  a  circular 
space  of  dug  ground  to  ever}  plant,  according  to  its  size,  enlarging  the  diameter 
of  that  circle  as  the  plant  increased,  and  grouping  the  circles  along  one  or 
both  sides  of  a  walk.  The  next  best  plan  is,  to  have  a  circle  devoted  to  each 
genus  and  its  species,  of  kinds  of  which  there  are  few  varieties ;  and  to  each 
species  and  its  varieties,  where  the  varieties  of  each  species  are  numerous  ;  or 
to  have  a  group  to  consist  of  several  plants  for  each  variety  of  the  more  showy 
kinds  of  azalea  and  rhododendron ;  and  place  the  less  showy  kinds  in  groups 
containing  two  or  three  sorts  each. 

The  design  fig.  1002.  is  calculated  for  an  ericacetum  of  this  description. 
In  it  the  space  a  a  included  by  the  wall  is  a  perfectly  level  lawn  ;  and  it  is  also 
perfectly  level  from  6,  by  c,  to  a.  Beyond  these  points,  the  ground  gradually 
rises,  and  is  planted  solely  with  American  trees.  The  groups  in  which 
shrubs  are  represented  are  planted  with  evergreens;  and  all  the  others  with 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  groups  also  from  c  to  d  are  devoted  to  American 
shrubs  not  belonging  to  the  order  .Ericaceae,  deciduous  and  evergreen ;  so 
that  this  scene,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  considered  as  an  American  ar- 
boretum and  fruticetum. 

For  displaying  a  choice  collection  of  Ericaceae  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  most  effectual  mode  is,  to  dispose  of  them  in  lineal  succession;  so  as  that 
one  species  or  variety  may  be  examined  quite  near  the  eye,  and  one  after 
another.  Fig.  1003.  is  a  design  made  with  a  view  to  this  mode  of  disposing  of 
a  complete  collection.  The  beds  marked  a  and  b  are  to  be  planted  with 
evergreens  at  regular  distances ;  as  are  the  central  groups  in  which  shrubs  are 
indicated.  The  other  beds  and  circular  groups,  which  are  shaded,  are  for 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  general  surface  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  surrounding 
plantation  consists  solely  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  including  the  genera 
C'upressus,  Thuja,  and  Juniperus.  The  lowest-growing  species  are  placed 
next  the  walk,  and  the  taller  ones  behind  in  gradual  succession,  so  that  the 
trees  may  rise  one  above  another,  and  form  a  complete  amphitheatre  of 
perpetual  verdure.  If  such  an  ericacetum  were  formed  in  a  rocky  country, 
in  one  of  those  small  level  spots  of  peat  soil,  which  so  frequently  occur  in 
North  Wales  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  expense  would  be  very 
trifling,  and  the  effect  would  be  interesting  and  splendid  beyond  description, 
presenting  the  character  of  alpine  scenery  as  a  framework  to  the  American 
picture.  In  detail,  this  design  differs  from  the  preceding  one  in  each  par- 
ticular system  of  concentric  beds  being  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  as 
indicated  by  the  sectional  line  f  f.  The  central  beds,  being  so  much  lower 
than  the  others,  are  intended  to  contain  the  taller-growing  evergreen  species ; 
such  as  J'rbutus  and  Rhododendron,  for  the  two  larger  beds ;  Jndromeda  for 
the  next  largest ;  Faccinium  for  the  next;  and  .Erica  for  the  least.  From  the 
walk  g,  in  each  of  the  systems,  it  is  intended  that  the  eye  should  look  down 
upon  the  central  bed,  the  surface  of  which,  taking  the  height  of  a  man's  eye 
from  the  ground  at  5£  ft.,  will  be  9  ft.  below  it. 

As  an  example  of  a  very  simple,  but  still  ornamental,  mode  of  laying  out  an 
ericacetum,  we  refer  to  Jig.  1004.,  which  is  adapted  for  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  excavated  to  the  same  depth,  and  reduced  to  one  level,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding designs.  In  this  plate,  a  represents  the  situation  of  an  exotic  ericetum, 
and  b  of  a  hardy  ericetum  ;  c  an  azalea  garden,  near  which,  at  </,  there  may 
be  a  summer-house,  or  a  range  of  plant-houses  ;  e  e  are  groups  planted  with 
deciduous  and  evergreen  American  .Ericaceae ;  and //are  beds  which  may  be 
planted  with  other  peat-earth  plants  which  are  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
and  the  trees  forming  the  amphitheatre  to  this  picture  may  be  composed  of 
evergreens  from  all  countries.  An  ericacetum  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  contain  only  the  hardiest  species  in  the  open  air,  would  be  well  adapted 
for  the  northern  parts  of  the  island ;  since  man}'  of  the  American  deciduous 
shrubs  thrive  in  the  open  air,  even  in  Sutherlandshire. 

These  three  designs  being  adapted  to  a  particular  situation  (as  explained  in 
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Gard.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  237.),  by  their  irregularity  of  outline,  show  that  no  particular 
form  is  necessary  for  an  ericacetum,  or  any  other  description  of  American 
garden,  or  other  fruticetum ;  provided  the  surface  be  either  brought  to  a  level, 
or  so  contrived  as  to  be  kept  cool  and  moist,  either  by  nature  or  art.  The 


1005 


most  irregular  rocky  surface  may  be  planted  as  an  ericacetum,  provided  it 
is  naturally  cool  and  moist,  either  from  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  presence 
of  water,  or  the  nature  of  the  climate.  For  example,  in  Cumberland  or 
Westmoreland,  among  the  lakes,  an  ericacetum  may  be  planted  any  where, 
without  regard  to  either  moisture  or  surface,  from  the  abundance  of  rain  that 
alls  in  that  climate. 
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Where  a  regular  form  is  preferred,  and  where  the  space  to  be  devoted  to 
an  ericacetum  is  limited,  we  would  recommend  an  excavation  surrounded  by 
a  sloping  bank  and  a  terrace  walk,  treated  in  the  same  general  style  as  the 
design  for  the  ericacetum  Jig.  888.  p.  1099.  In  such  a  case,  the  substratum 
of  every  walk  might,  if  necessary,  be  made  into  a  drain,  which  could  easily 
be  done  by  forming  the  walks  of  pavement,  supported  by  two  walls  of  brick, 
4  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  8  in.  high.  Fig.  1005.  p.  1 184.  is  a  design  for  the 
area  of  an  oval  ericacetum  by  Mr.  Rutgcr,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ericetum  referred  to.  Instead  of  being  surrounded  by  a  sloping 
bank  of  turf,  this  design  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  by  a  sloping  bank  of  rho- 
dodendrons, so  arranged  as  to  complete  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram.  Be- 
yond these  evergreens,  and  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  area,  may  be 
a  terrace  walk ;  and  beyond  that  a  border,  and  a  wall,  for  containing  half- 
hardy  ligneous  species,  and  growing  a  collection  of  bulbs.  A  portion  of  the 
area  is  shown  in  turf,  with  beds  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment.  These 
beds  are  supposed  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  Cape  heaths,  grown  in  large 
pots  or  tubs,  like  those  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  plunged  out  in 
these  beds  in  the  summer  time,  and  taken  in  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
beds,  after  the  pots  are  removed,  may  be  turfed  over  till  the  following  spring; 
or  filled  with  winter-flowering  hardy  heaths. 

Every  description  of  garden,  to  be  complete,  requires  some  architectural 
appendages  to  be  introduced  into  it.  As  water  is  so  necessary  in  the  culti- 
vation of  all  plants,  an  architectural  fountain  is  at  once  an  ornamental  and  a 
useful  object  to  every  scene  of  culture,  however  small,  or  however  large ;  and 
the  magnitude  and  style  of  design  of  fountains  may  be  varied  almost  infinitely. 
The  next  class  of  useful  ornaments  are,  seats,  or  resting  places,  open  and 
covered  :  and  these  lead  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  structures ;  some  of 
wood,  and  portable;  and  others  of  wood,  of  rustic-work,  or  of  masonry,  and 
permanently  fixed.  F^.1006.  p.  1 185.  is  a  design  from  the  elegant  pencil  of  Mr. 
Lamb,  in  which  the  ericacetum  is  of  an  oval  form,  surrounded  by  a  terrace  5  ft. 
above  it,  from  which  there  are  flights  of  steps  to  descend  to  the  area  contain- 
ing the  beds  for  the  plants.  This  area  is  ornamented  with  two  fountains ; 
and  there  are  stone  seats  along  tl^e  terrace  walks,  and  also  in  the  surrounding 
amphitheatre  of  trees. 


CHAP.  LXX. 

OF    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE 
ORDER    SYMPLOCA'CE^E. 

THIS  order  contains  only  one  genus,  Symplocos, 
the  species  of  which  are  chiefly  tender  shrubs  or 
trees  from  South  America;  but  there  is  one,  a 
native  of  China,  which  is  considered  half-hardy  ; 
and  another,  a  native  of  Nepal,  which  might  pro- 
bably thrive  in  the  open  air  with  a  little  protection, 
but  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  In  the  south 
of  England,  wherever  there  is  a  tolerably  complete 
collection  of  half-hardy  ligneous  plants,  the  genus 
Symplocos,  as  being  the  representative  of  an  order, 
should  never  be  omitted. 

Symplocos  sinica  Ker  Dot.  Reg.,  t.  710.,'  and  our  fig.  1007.,  has 
the  leaves  elliptic-oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  mucronately 
serrated,  downy  on  both  surfaces,  and  wrinkled ;  racemes  com- 
pound, terminal,  and  axillary.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  3ft,  a  native  of  China.  Introduced  in  1822,  and  pro- 
ducing its  delightfully  fragrant  white  flowers  in  May.  It  requires 
a  wall,  and  is  rare  in  British  collections. 

S.  Kratteg'oides  Hamilt.,  Don's  Mill. ,4.  p.  3.,  has  ovate,  acute, 
serrated  leaves,  and  the  habit  of  Cerasus  Uahalcb.  It  has  not 
yet  been  introduced 
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GENUS  I. 


STY'RAX  L.     THE  STORAX.     Lin.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  595.  ;  Tourn.,  t.  369.  ;  Juss.  Gen.,  156.  ;  Gaertn.  Fruct,  1.  p.  284.  t.  5y. 

Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot,  2d  edit,  p.  228. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  4. 
Synonymes.     Alibocifier,  Fr. ;  Storax,  Ger. 
Derivation.    The  word  sturax,  applied  to  this  plant  by  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  is  a  mere 

alteration  of  asstfiirak,  the  Arabic  name  of  S.  officinale. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Calyx  permanent,  campanulate,  5-toothed.  Corolla  mono- 
petalous,  funnel-shaped,  deeply  3 — 7 -cleft,  but  usually  5-  or  6-cleft,  valvate 
in  aestivation.  Stamens  10,  exserted.  Filaments  monadelphous  at  the  base, 
adnate  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  linear,  2-celled,  dehiscing  length- 
wise inwardly.  Ovarium  superior,  3-celled,  many  ovuled,  erect.  Style  1. 
Stigma  obsoletely  3-lobed.  Drupe  nearly  dry,  containing  a  1 -eel led, 
1 — 3-seeded  nut.  Testa  of  seed  double  ;  inner  cobwebbed,  outer  spongy. 
Embryo  inverted,  with  elliptic  cotyledons,  and  a  thick  superior  radicle. 
Albumen  fleshy.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  4.)  —  Elegant  trees  or  shrubs,  of  which 
27  species  are  described  in  Don's  Miller,  chiefly  natives  of  Asia  and  South 
America;  but  there  are  four  hardy  species,  natives  of  Europe  or  North 
America,  which  are  cultivated  in  British  gardens.  They  require  a  soil 
rather  light  than  otherwise,  on  account  of  their  hair-like  roots ;  and  to  be 
placed  against  a  wall,  in  the  climate  of  London,  when  it  is  intended  that 
they  should  flower  freely.  In  affinity,  as  well  as  in  general  appearance,  this 
genus  approaches  near  to  that  of  Halesiar ;  and  there  is  such  a  close  general 
resemblance  among  all  the  allied  species  of  Styra\,  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  only  varieties  of  one  form.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, is  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  each. 

a*  1.  S.  OFFICINAXLE  L.     The  officinal  Storax. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  635. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  7.;'  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  4.;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Si/nonymes.     Lagomeiia,   Modern  Greek ;  Sturax  kalamites,  Ancient  Greek. 

Engraving*.    Cav.  Diss.,  6.  p.  338.  t.  118.  f.  2. ;  Woodv.  Med.  Hot,  197.  t  71. ;  Church,  et  Stev.  Med. 

Bot,  1. 1.  47. ;  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  631. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  928. ;  Plenck  Icon.,  341.  ;  Mill.,  fig.  260. ; 

Lob.  Icon.,  151. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  4.  j  and  our  fig.  1008. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  clothed  with  hoary  hairs 
beneath,  shining  and  green  above.  Racemes  simple  and 
axillary,  5 — 6-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Leaves 
about  2  inches  long.  Flowers  white.  Drupe  ovate 
globose.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree, 
from  12ft.  to  15ft.  high;  a  native  of  Syria  and  the 
Levant.  Introduced  in  1597,  and  producing  its  flowers, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  orange,  but  are  smaller,  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  naturalised  in  hedges  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  particularly  near  Tivoli.  It  has  been 
known  in  England  since  the  time  of  Gerard,  who  had  two 
small  trees  of  it  in  his  garden,  "  the  which,"  he  says,  "  I 
have  recovered  of  the  seed."  As  the  plant  does  not 
grow  very  freely,  except  when  placed  against  a  wall,  it 
is  not  very  common  in  collections,  though  it  well  merits' 
a  place  there,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  pure  white 
flowers,  and  the  great  profusion  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. The  finest  specimen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  perhaps 
in  Britain,  is  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  is  12  ft.  high,  against 
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a  wall,  flowering  profusely  every  year,  and  ripening  fruit.  There  is  also  a 
very  fine  tree  against  a  wall  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  which  was  profusely 
covered  with  flowers  when  we  saw  it,  on  June  18.  1836;  and  with  fruit,  on 
August  18.  of  the  same  year. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  tftyrax  officinale  is  chiefly  useful  in  a  medical 
point  of  view;  the  powerful  and  fragrant  balsam  called  storax  being  ob- 
tained from  it.  For  this  purpose,  incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  from  which  incisions  the  resin  issues  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
is  either  collected  in  reeds  (whence  its  ancient  Greek  name  of  Sturax  kala- 
mites),  or  left  to  harden,  when  it  is  scraped  off  in  irregular  compact  masses, 
interspersed  with  smaller  pieces,  which  are  called  tears.  Storax  is  stimulant 
and  expectorant,  and  was  formerly  prescribed  for  asthma  and  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  windpipe ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Thompson,  it  is  now  scarcely 
ever  used.  In  Gerard's  time,  there  were  made  from  it  "  sundry  excellent 
perfumes,  pomanders,  sweet  waters,  sweet  bags,  sweet  washing-balls,  and  divers 
other  sweet  chaines  and  bracelets."  In  the  present  day,  it  is  much  used  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  to  burn  as  incense.  Chemically,  it  consists  prin- 
cipally of  resin,  with  a  small  portion  of  benzoic  acid ;  and  it  dissolves  easily 
in  spirits  of  wine.  The  common  storax  of  commerce  differs  from  that  of  the 
apothecaries,  and  is  a  liquid  balsam,  said  to  be  obtained  from  Liquidambar 
Styraciflua. 

Soil,  Propagation,  $c.  A  light  sandy  soil,  rich  rather  than  poor,  suits  this 
species  best ;  and  it  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds  obtained  from  the  south 
of  France.  It  will  also  grow  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings.  It  is  observed  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  that  it  does  not  flower  well  in  pots  or  boxes ;  and 
that  it  does  best  near  Paris  when  placed  against  a  wall  with  a  southern 
exposure,  and  protected  during  winter.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
however,  it  does  not  require  protection.  Its  rate  of  growth,  for  the  first  ten 
years,  is  not  above  8  in.  or  9  in.  a  year.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  Is.  6d.  each. 

&  2.  S.  GRANDIFOVLIUM  Ait.     The  large-leaved  Storax. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  75. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  450.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  4. 
Syiwiiymcs.     S.  officinale  Walt.  Fl.  Carol.,  140. ;  S.  grandiflorum  Michx.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  2.  p.  41. 
Engravings.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t. 1016. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  1. 129. ;  and  ourfig.KW. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Leaves  broad,  obovate, 
acuminated,  green  above,  but  clothed  with 
hoary  tomentum  beneath.  Lower  peduncles 
solitary,  1 -flowered.  Flowers  white.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iv.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  grow- 
ing from  8ft.  to  10ft.  high.  A  native  of 
North  America,  in  woods,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  from,  Virginia  to  Georgia.  Introduced 
in  1765,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 
It  is  a  fine  ornamental  shrub,  but  not  com- 
mon in  collections.  Halesia  diptera,  the 

leaves  of  which  closely  resemble  those  of  ^'^^ftfe  >/  1009 
£ty  rax  grandifolium,  but  differ  from  it  in 
not  being  downy  beneath,  is  frequently  sold 
for  it  in  the  nurseries.  It  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  S.  officinale,  of  which  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  only  a  variety. 

a  3.  S.  L^EVIGA'TUM  Ait.     The  smooth-leaved  Storax. 

Identification.    Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  2.  p.  72. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.  624. :  Don's  Mil!.,  4.  p.  4. 
Synonymes.    S.  octandrum  L'Htrtt.  Stirp.  Nov.,  2.  t.  17.  :  S.  glabrum  Cav.  Diss.,  6.  p.  340.  1. 188.  f.  1., 

Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  450. ;  S.  te've   Walt.  Fl.  darol.,  140. ;  S.  americanum  Lam.  Diet.,  1. 

p.  82. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Cab.,  t.  960. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  40. ;  and  OUT  fig.  1010. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,   glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  toothed.     Peduncles  axillary,  or  twin,  1 -flowered.     Stamens 
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from  6 — 10.  (Don's  Mill.y\v.  p. 4.)  A  shrub,  from 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, in  swamps.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced 
in  1765,  and  it  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  bears 
a  close  general  resemblance  to  S.  officinale,  but  is 
smaller  in  all  its  parts.  Whether  a  species  or  a  variety 
is  a  matter  of  the  less  consequence  in  a  gardening 
point  of  view ;  as  few  plants  of  the  woody  kind  better 
deserve  a  place  against  a  wall,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  white  blossoms,  which  resemble  those  of  the  jas- 
mine, and  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  on 
almost  every  part  of  the  plant.  In  fine  seasons,  these 
are  succeeded  by  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  red  currant, 
or  of  the  fruit  of  the  nettle  tree.  Price,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  2s.  each ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

s»  4.  S.  PULVERULE'NTUM  Michx. 
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The  powdery  Storax. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  41. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  41. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  4. 

Synonyme.    S.  laevigatum  Curt.  Sot.  Mag.,  t.  921. 

Engravings.    But.  Mag.,  t.  921. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  41. ;  and  our  fig.  1011. 

Spec.  Char.,  See.  Leaves  almost  sessile, 
ovate  or  obovate,  obtuse,  clothed  with 
powdery  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers 
axillary,  and  nearly  terminal  by  threes, 
on  short  pedicels.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p. 
4.)  A  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high ;  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  woods. 
It  was  introduced  in  1794,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  August.  According  to 
Pursh,  it  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  S.  grandifolium. 
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OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    HALES/^COfi. 

GENUS  I. 


HALExS/yf  Ellis.     THE  HALESIA,  or  SNOWDROP  TREE.    Lin.  Syst. 
Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Ellis  in  Lin.'Gen.,  No.  596.  ;  Gaertn.  Fruct.,  1.  p.  160.  t.  32. ;  Juss.  Gen.,  156.:  LindL 

Nat.  Syst.  Bot.,  p.  228.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  6. 
Si/nonyme.     Hal£sie,  Fr.  and  Gcr. 
Derivation.     Named  by  Ellis  in  honour  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Step/ten  Holes,  D.D.  F.R.S., 

author  of  Vegetable  Statistics. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Corolla  monopetalous,  ventricosely  campanulate,  with  a 
4-lobed  erect  border.  Stamens  12  to  16.  Filaments  combined  into  a  tube 
at  the  base,  and  adnate  to  the  corolla.  Anthers  oblong,  erect,  2-celled,  de- 
hiscing lengthwise.  Orarhim  inferior.  Style  1.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe 
dry,  corticate,  oblong,  with  2 — 4-winged  angles,  terminated  by  the  perma- 
nent style,  containing  a  2 — 4-celled  putamen,  which  is  acute  at  both  ends. 
Cells  1-seeded.  Seeds  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells.  Testa  of  seeds 
simple,  very  thin.  Embryo  the  length  of  albumen,  with  linear-oblong  cotyle- 
dons, and  a  long,  linear,  compressed,  inferior  radicle.  Albumen  fleshy. 

Trees,  with  alternate  serrated  leaves,  and  lateral  fascicles  of  pedicellate 
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drooping,  white  flowers.  {Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  6.)  Nearly  allied  to  Symplo- 
caceae.  The  species  are  among  the  hardier  of  the  North  American  trees. 
Both  in  England  and  Scotland, in  favourable  situations,  they  attain  the  height 
of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. ;  and,  in  the  climate  of  London,  they  not  only  flower 
freely,  but  ripen  seeds  in  abundance. 

2  1.  H.  TETRA'PTERA  L.    The  four-winged;/^^  Halesia,  or  common 
Snowdrop  Tree. 

Identification,    Lin.  Sp.,  636. ;  Ellis  in  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  51.  p.  931.  t  22.  f.  A. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  6. 
Synonymes.    The  Snowdrop  Tree,  Silver  Bell  Tree,  Amer. 

Engravings.    Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  910. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1173. ;  Cav.  Diss.,  6.  p.  338.  t.  186. ;  Lam.  111., 
404. ;  our  fig.  1012.  ;  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated.  Pe- 
tioles glandular.  Fruit  with  4  wings.  Leaves  acuminated,  with  the  middle 
depressed.  Flowers  pure  white,  9 — 10  in  a  fascicle,  ^ 
drooping,  resembling  those  of  the  snowdrop.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  veined  ;  the  bark  is  of  a  darkish 
colour,  with  many  irregular  fissures.  (Don's  Mill., 
iv.  p.  6.)  A  tree,  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  a  native 
of  South  Carolina,  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  It 
was  introduced  in  1756,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance  ; 
and,  from  their  shape,  colour,  and  pendulous  ap- 
pearance, they  are  considered  as  resembling  those  of 
the  snowdrop.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  the  American  deciduous  trees,  and  richly  deserves 
a  place  in  every  collection.  The  rate  of  growth,  for 
the  first  five  or  six  years,  is  1  ft.  or  18  in.,  or  more, 
a  year ;  and  in  ten  years  it  will  attain  the  height  of 
12ft.,  or  15ft.,  if  properly  treated  j  but,  as  it  is 
generally  kept  too  dry,  it  is  seldom  seen  at  above 
half  this  height  at  that  age.  It  ripens  seeds  freely 
in  this  country;  from  which,  or  from  imported  seeds,  it  is  readily  increased. 
The  seeds  often  remain  above  a  year  in  the  ground.  Planted  singly  in  an 
American  ground,  or  in  a  sheltered  situation  in  a  shrubbery,  or  plantation, 
this  tree  makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  May. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  finest  specimens  are  at  Purser's  Cross  and  Syon  House, 
in  both  which  places  it  is  30  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  from  16  in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter.  There  is  a  very 
singular  tree  at  Syon,  of  which  there  is  a  portrait  in  our  last  Volume,  the  diameter  of  the  head  of 
which  is  52  ft  Another  tree,  at  Syon,  29  ft.  high,  has  the  diameter  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  Surrey,  at 
Bagshot  Park,  a  tree,  20  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  in.,  and  of  the  head 
12  ft,  in  sandy  loam.  In  Devonshire,  at  Kenton,  it  is  25  ft.  high.  In  Cornwall,  at  Caulen  Penryn, 
20ft.  high.  In  Shropshire,  at  Willey  Park,  15  ye;rs  planted,  it  is  17  ft.  high.  In  Staffordshire,  at 
Trentham,  26  years  planted,  it  is  15ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  11  in.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft.  ; 
at  Alton  Towers,  10  years  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  high  ;  and  in  the  Handsworth  Nursery,  it  is  20  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  12  in.  in  diameter,  in  loose  sandy  gravel.  In  Suffolk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  10  years  planted, 
it  is  8  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thainston,  it  grows  1  ft.  a  year  as  a  standard,  but 
dies  back  a  few  inches  annually.  In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  8  years  planted,  it  is  7  ft.  high. 
In  Banffshire,  at  Huntly  Lodge,  12  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  at  Ballyleady,  20  years  planted,  it  is  17  ft.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  the 
head  20  ft.  In  France,  at  Sc£aux,  near  Paris,  12  years  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  high  ;  at  Nantes,  in  the 
nursery  of  M.  De  Nerrieres,  19  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at  Schwobber,  it  is  30  ft. 
high.  "In  Prussia,  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at 
Monza,  24  years  planted,  it  is  16  ft  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1*.  6d. 
each  ;  and  of  seeds,  3*.  a  quart.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  2  francs  each  ; 
and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

$  •  2.  H.  (T.)  PARVIFLOXRA  Michx.     The  small-flowered  Halesia,  or 
Snowdrop  Tree. 

Identification.     Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  40. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  450.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4. 

p.  6. 
Engravings.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  952.  j  and  OUT  fig.  1013. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  nearly  entire.  Flowers  octan- 
drous.  Fruit  clavate,  slightly  winged.  Leaves  downy,  glaucous  beneath. 
Racemes  panicled.  Flowers  white,  drooping.  Calycine  teeth  ovate.  (Don9* 
Mill.,  iv.  p.  7.)  A  tree,  10ft.  high,  a  native  of  Florida,  introduced  in  1802, 
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and  flowering  in  May.  From  the  plants  of  this 
sort  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  of  H.  tetraptera,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  somewhat  downy. 
It  well  deserves  a  place,  however, in  every  collec- 
tion, even  if  it  were  less  distinct  than  it  is  ;  and, 
to  make  sure  of  the  continuance  of  the  kind,  it 
ought  to  be  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  usual  mode  of  seeds  j  which,  in 
this  species,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  are  ripened 
in  abundance  in  England.  Plants  of  this  sort 
in  Prince's  Catalogue,  New  York,  are  marked 
at  1  dollar  each. 


a  3.  H.  DI'PTERA  L. 


Identification.     Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  6 
Engravings.     Cav.  Diss.,  6.  p. 


The  t\vo-v?inged-fruited  Halesia,  or  Snowdrop  Tree. 

Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  7. 

t  187. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1172. ;  and  our  fig.  1014. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated.     Petioles  mooth  sand  even. 
Pedicels  elongated.      Fruit  with  2  large  opposite  wings,  and   2  obsolete 
ones.     Flowers  octandrous.     Leaves  much  larger  than 
those  of  either  of  the  preceding  species.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv. 
p.  7.)     A  tree,  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina, in  shady  places,  on  banks  of  rivers.     It  was  intro- 
duced in  1758,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.    The  leaves 
of  this   species  are  broad,  resembling  those  of  £tyrax 
grandifolium,  with  which,  as  it  does  not  frequently  flower 
in  a  young  state,  it  is  generally  confounded  in  nurseries. 
The  only  flowering  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  is  against  a  wall  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  it  ripens  seeds.     It  is  com- 
monly propagated  by  layers ;  and  the  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
is  5*.  each ;  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 
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ARGA^NIA  Roem.  et  Schultes.      THE  ARGANIA.     Lin.  Syst.   Pentandria 

Monogynia. 

Identification.     Rcem.  et  Schultes  Syst,  46.;    Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  27.  j    Lindl.  Nat.  Syst  Bot,  2d 

edit,  p.  226. 

Synonymes.    Sider6xylon  spindsum  Lin. ;  1'Argan,  Fr. ;  Eisenholz,  Ger. 
Derivation.     From  organ,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  tree. 

Gen.  Char.y  $c.  Calyx  5 — 10  cleft :  the  leaflets,  or  rather  scales,  roundish,  con- 
cave, disposed  in  a  double  series.  Corolla  cup-shaped,  5-parted,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate,  subemarginate  segments,  having  5  petal-like  linear-subulate 
segments,  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  alternating  with  its  seg- 
ments. Stamens  5,  filiform,  length  of  corolla,  and  adnate  to  its  base.  An- 
thers incumbent,  ovate,  keeled  on  the  back.  Ovarium  conical,  hairy.  Style 
glabrous,  length  of  stamens.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe  ovate,  terminated  by 
the  style,  2 — 3-celled.  Cells  1-seeded.  Seeds  hard,  smooth,  having  a  Ion- 
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gitudinal  furrow  inside.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  28.)  —  A  small  evergreen  tree,  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  somewhat  tender  in  British  gardens, 
where  it  should  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

1  »  l.A.  SIDERO'XYLON  Rcem.  et  Schultes.     The  Iron-wood  Argania. 

Identification.     Rcem.  et  Schultes  Syst,  4.  p.  502.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  28. 

Synonymes.    Sideroxylon  spinosum  Lin.  Sp.,  p.  279.,  exclusive  of  the  synon.  of  Rheede  Mai.,  Ait. 
Hcrt.   Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  14.,  Dry.   in  Lin.  Trans.,  2.  p.  225.,  Correa  in  Ann.  Mvs     8  p  393  • 
Retz.  Obs.,  6.  p.  26.,  WiUd.  Sp.,  1/p.  1148.,  exclusive  of  the  synon.;  ^h&mnus 


Eheodendron  A'rgan 

pentaphy"llus  Jacq.  et  Boccone,  Schousb.  Mar.,  p.  89.  ;  .Rh&mnus  siculus  Lin.  Syst.,  3.  p.  227.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  synonyme,  Comm.  Hort.  Amst.,  1.  p.  161.  t.  83. 
Engravings.    Comm.  Hort,  t.  83.  ;  and  our  fig.  1015. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  An  evergreen  tree  of  middle 
size,  with  a  bushy  head.  Branches  terminated 
by  strong  spines.  Leaves  lanceolate,  entire, 
bluntish,  glabrous,  paler  beneath  ;  the  lower 
ones  in  fascicles.  Flowers  lateral,  and  axil- 
lary, scattered,  crowded,  sessile.  Corolla 
greenish  yellow.  Fruit  dotted  with  white, 
size  of  a  plum,  full  of  white  milky  juice. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  28.)  A  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  ; 
abundant  in  woods  situated  in  the  southern 
provinces,  between  the  rivers  Tausif  and  Sur  ; 
where  it  is  a  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.,  flowering  in  July.  It  was 
introduced  in  1711,  and  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  collections.  It  will  stand  our  winters 
as  a  standard,  but  thrives  best  when  planted 
against  a  wall.  It  is  called  argan  by  the 
Moors,  who  extract  an  oil  from  the  fruit,  which 
they  use  at  table,  and  which  the  Europeans  employ  in  a  variety  of  prepa- 
rations. A  large  plant  against  the  wall,  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  flowers  abundantly  every  year.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Hammersmith  and  other  nurseries. 
The  argania  thrives  in  a  sandy  loam,  and  is  generally  propagated  by  layers. 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5*.  each. 
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L&J 
jBUMEvLIA  Sivartz.     THE  BUMELIA.    Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Swartz  Prod.,  p.  49.;  Fl.  Ind.  Oca,  1.  p.  493. ;  Schreb.  Gen.,  1736. ;  Lindl.  Nat  Syst 

Bot.,  2d  edit.,  p.  226. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  29. 
Synonymes.  -4'chras  sp.  Lin.,  Pair.  ;  Sider6xylon  sp.  Lam.  and  others;  Chrysoph^llum  sp.  Aubl.  and 

others ;  Hochstamm,  Ger. 
Derivation.    From  boumelia,  the  Greek  name  for  the  common  ash. 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  with  a  short  tube,  and  a  5-parted 
limb,  furnished  with  2  scales  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  Stamens  5,  in- 
serted in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  opposite  its  segments,  having  as 
many  membranous  scales,  or  sterile  filaments,  alternating  with  them.  Ova- 
rium  5-celled.  Cells  1-ovuled.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe  ovate,  1 -seeded. 
Seed  albuminous.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  29.) —  Subevergreen  shrubs,  or  low 
trees.  Leaves  scattered,  entire,  permanent.  Peduncles  axillary  and  lateral, 
1-flowered,  usually  crowded  in  fascicles.  Flowers  whitish.  The  hardy 
species  are  chiefly  natives  of  Mexico  and  Carolina,  and  subevergreen, 
somewhat  spiny,  and  rather  tender  in  British  gardens. 
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a  *  1.  B.  iYcioYDES  Gcertn.     The  Box-thorn-like  Bumelia. 

Identification.    Gartn.  fil.  Carp.,  3.  p.  127.  1 120. ;  Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  237. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  30. 
Si/Honi/mes.     Sidcruxylon  /yciMdea Du  Ham.  Arb.,2.  p.  260.  t.  68.,   Willd.  Sp.,  1.  p.  1090.,  Ait.  Hort. 
'  AVu'p.     mi.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  12.,   Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  155. ;   S.  lae've  Walt.  Fl.  Carol.,  p.  100. 


Engr 

Spc 

IS 

.'; 


Lyri.ndes  Sp.  Lin.  Hint.  Cliff.,  p.  488. 
•ravings.     Ga>rtn.  Fil.  Carp.,  3.  p.  127.  t.  120. ;   Du  Ham.  2.  p.  260.  t  68. ;  and  our  fig.  1016. 

•c.  Char.,  $c.  Spiny.  Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  blunt- 
ish,  tapering  to  the  base,  glabrous.  Flowers  in  axil- 
lary fascicles.  Spines  subulate.  Leaves  2  in.  long, 
deciduous,  a  little  silky  while  young.  Flowers  greenish 
white.  Segments  of  corolla  ?  trifid :  perhaps  from 
the  two  scales  inside  each  segment.  (JLAm'j  Mill.,  iv. 
p.  30.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina,  found  in 
shady  woods,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or 
10  ft.,  flowering  in  August.  It  was  introduced  in 
1758,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  London  collections. 
There  are  vigorous-growing  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  as  standards ;  and  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Kew,  and  in  Messrs  Loddiges's  arboretum,  against 
walls.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  the  dis- 
tinction between  Argdnia  and  J9umelia  is  very  obvious  • 
but  that  between  .Bumelia  /ycioides  and  JB.  tenax  is  1016 
much  less  so ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  at  Kew, 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  2s.  6d.  each ;  and  of  the  seeds,  Is.  per  ounce. 

=Ji  2.  B.  RECLINANTA  Vent.      The  reclmate-branched  Bumelia. 

Identification.    Vent.  Choix,  t  22. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  155. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.p.  30. 

Synonyme.    Sider6xylon  reclinatum  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  122. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.    Spiny,  bushy,  diffusely  reclinate.     Leaves  small,  obovate,  quite  smooth.    Flowers 

in  axillary  fascicles.    Young  branches  terminated  by  a  long  spine.    Leaves  alternate,  or  in  fascicles. 

Flowers  small,  white.    Corolla  and  scales  serrated.  Sterile  filaments  subulate,  entire.    Drupe  ovate. 

(Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  30.)     According  to  Pursh,  a  small  straggling  shrub,  a  native  of  Georgia,  on  the 

banks  of  rivers,  where  it  grows  3ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  flowering  in  January.     It  was  introduced  in 

1806,  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant. 


3.  B.  TE'NAX  Willd. 

Willd.  Sp., 
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The  tough-branched  Bumelia. 

Identification.     Willd.  Sp.,  1.  1085. ;  Enum.,  p.  248.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  30. 

Si/noni/mes.  B.  chrysophylloldes  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  155.  ;  Sideroxylon  tenax  Lin.  Mant., 
p.  4&,  Jacq.  Coll.,  2.  p.  252.,  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  245.  ;  S.  sericeum  Walt.  Fl.  Car.,  p.  100. ;  S.  chry- 
sophylloldes Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  123. ;  Chrysophy~llum  carolinense  Jacq.  Obs.,3.  p.  3.  t.  54. ; 
C.  glkbrum  JIMS. 

Engravings.    Jacq.  Obs.,  3.  t  54.;  and  our  fig.  1017. 

Sjjec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  of  a 
rusty  silvery  colour  beneath,  silky.  Flowers  in 
axillary  fascicles.  Branches  very  tough.  Bark 
white.  Leaves  deciduous.  Calycine  and  corol- 
line  segments  ovate  obtuse.  Segments  of  nectary 
trifid.  Stamens  the  length  of  corolla.  Drupe  oval. 
Flowers  white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  30.)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  Carolina,  in  dry  situations,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  It  was  introduced  in  1765,  and  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  collections.  There  is  a  plant 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  7  ft.  high,  as 
a  standard ;  and  one  10  ft.  high  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's, against  a  wall.  The  latter  stands  close 
to  a  plant  of  Bumelia  /ycioides ;  and,  if  they  are  correctly  named,  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  they  are  not  specifically 
distinct.  A  plant,  named  .Z?umelia  sericea,  against  the  wall  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  where  it  has  stood  between  three  and  four  years, 
appears  to  be  of  this  species. 
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*  4.  B,  LANUGINOVSA  Pursh.     The  woolly-leaved  Buinelia. 

Indentification.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  155.  :  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  80. 

Synont/mes.  Sideroxylon  lanuginosuraj  Michx.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  123.;  S.  tenax  Walt.  PL  Car. 
p.  100. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Rather  spinose.  Branchlets  spreading,  downy.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  glabrous 
above,  and  woolly  beneath,  but  not  silky.  Flowers  in  axillary  fascicles;  very  nearly  allied  to  B. 
tdnax,  but  differs  in  the  leaves  being  woolly  beneath,  not  silky,  often  obtuse.  (Dan's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  30.) 
A  small  tree,  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  humid  situations  among  bushes  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1806 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant. 

¥  5.  B.  OBLONGIFO^LIA  Nutt.     The  oblong-Jeaved  Buinelia. 

Identification.    Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  135. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  30. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Spiny.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  obtuse,  deciduous.  Flowers  conglomerate,  nearly 
sessile,  very  numerous.  Scales,  or  sterile  filaments,  trifid.  Tree,  with  numerous  twisted  branches. 
Calycine  segments  ovate,  concave.  Drupe  purple.  Wood  fetid.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  30.)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the  lead  mines  of  St.  Louis  :  it  is  also  abundant 
as  far  down  the  river  as  Natches,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  20ft ;  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1818  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant. 

B.  salicifblia  Swz.,  Sideroxylon  salicifolia  Lam.,  /i'chras  salicifblia  L.,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica 
and  St  Domingo;  but  there  is  a  tree  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew, 
which  appears  to  be  a  .ffumfclia,  which  Mr.  Smith,  the  botanical  foreman  there,  thinks  may  be  of  this 
species.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  B.  fycioldes,  which  stands  beside  it,  by  its  much  larger, 
pale  green,  and  willow-like  leaves. 


CHAP.  LXXIV. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER  £BENAVCE.&. 

GENUS  I. 


$1 

-DIOSPYVROS  L.     THE  DATE  PLUM.     Lin,  Syst.  Polygamia  Dioe'cia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1161.;    Juss.  Gen.,  156.;  Gsertn.  Fruct,  2.  p.  478.  t.  179.;  Lindl. 

Nat.  Syst.  Hot,  2d  edit.,  p.  227. ;  Pr.  Br.  Prod.,  p.  525. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  38. 
Synonymes.    JS'benus  Comm.  ;  Guaiacana  Tourn.,  371.  ;  Plaqueminier,  Fr. ;  Dattelpflaume,  Ger. 
Derivation.    Diospuros  (dios,  divine,  and  puros,  wheat,)  was  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 

common  gromwell  (Z,ithosp£rmum  officin£le).   Its  application  to  the  date  plum  probably  arose  from 

confounding  the  Greek  puros,  wheat,  with  the  Latin  pyrus,  a  pear  tree,  to  the  fruit  of  which  the 

date  plum  may  have  been  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  deeply  4-cleft,  sometimes  3-  or  6- 
cleft.  Corolla  urceolate,  4-cleft ;  sometimes  3-  or  6-cleft.  Male  flowers  having 
the  stamens  inserted  by  pairs  into  the  base  of  the  corolla,  twice  the  number  of 
its  segments,  with  double  or  twin  filaments,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  pistil. 
Hermaphrodite  flowers  having  fewer  and  sterile  stamens.  Ovarium  8 — 12- 
celled ;  cells  1-seeded.  Berry  globose,  with  a  spreading  calyx  which  is  at 
length  reflexed.  Albumen  horny.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  38.)  Deciduous  low 
trees,  with  white  or  pale  yellow  flowers.  Natives  of  Europe,  the  north  of 
Africa,  Western  Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  North 
America.  The  hardy  species  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens  belong  to 
the  Levant  and  North  America. 

2  1.  D.  £OVTUS  L.     The  European  Lotos,  or  common  Date  Plum. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.,  1510. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  407. :  Ger.  Emac.,  1495.  f.  1.;  Park.  Theatr.,  1523. 

f.  3. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  38. 
Synonymes.    Pseudolbtus  Matth. ;  Guaiacdna  patavlna  Tourn.  ;  Italian   Lignum  Vkffi,  Wood  of 

Life,  Pockwood, Bastard  Menynwood,  Gerard;  Date  of  Trebisonde ;  Plaqueminier,  faux  Lotier, 

Fr.  ;  Italianische  Dattelpflaume,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Mill.  Icon.,  t.  116. ;  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  1.  p.  20.  t.  58. ;  Wangh.  Amer.,  84.  t.  28.  f.  68.  ; 

and  the  plates  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  downy  beneath ;  leaf  buds  hairy 
inside.  Flowers  small,  reddish  white.  Fruit  size  of  a  cherry,  yellow  when 
ripe,  sweet  with  astringency :  it  is  recommended  as  a  cure  for  diarrluEa. 
(Dons  Mill.,  iv.  p.  38.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Caucasus, 
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the  woods  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Mauri- 
tania; where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20ft.  to  30ft.,  and  sometimes  much 
higher.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  October.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  beautiful  dark  glossy  green  above,  and,  when  mature,  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  assume  a  purplish  hue  beneath :  they  do  not  change  colour  in 
autumn,  but  drop  off  simultaneously  with  the  first  attack  of  sharp  frost. 
It  was  cultivated  by  Gerard,  who  says  that  it  grows  beautifully  near 
Lyons,  in  France ;  and  that  he  planted  "  in  the  garden  of  Barne  Elms,  neere 
London,  two  trees ;  besides  there  groweth  another  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Gray,  an  apothecary  of  London,  and  in  my  garden  likewise."  Gerard  adds 
that  this  plant  "  has  been  reputed  for  the  lotus  of  Theophrastus : "  but 
Dr.  Walsh  (see  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  i.  p.  294.)  says  that  the  I>iospyros  Lotus 
is  not  described  by  the  ancients ;  and  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  others,  particularly 
Mr.  Hogg  (Journ.  of  Hot.,  vol.  i.  p.  203. ;  and  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  x.  p.  391.), 
consider  the  Celtis  australis,  or  nettle  tree,  as  the  true  Lotos  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi.  The  Diospyros  Lotos  ripening  its  fruit  freely  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy,  seeds  have  been  readily  procured;  and  the  plant  has 
never  been  rare  in  British  collections ;  but,  as  it  is  somewhat  tender,  there 
are  few  large  specimens  of  it.  It  grows  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  or  18  in.  a  year, 
for  the  first  ten  years,  especially  if  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  is  free  and 
loamy,  and  rich  rather  than  poor.  According  to  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Z)ios- 
pyros  Lotus  was  originally  brought  to  Constantinople  from  the  country  be- 
vond  the  Caspian  Sea;  whence  its  name  of  the  date  of  Trebisonde.  The 
fruit  is  sometimes  brought  to  the  market  at  Constantinople,  under  the  name 
of  Tarabresan  Ctirmasi ;  and  in  that  part  of  Europe  it  appears  to  grow 
much  larger  than  either  in  Britain  or  in  Italy,  being  nearly  the  size  of  a 
walnut ;  it  is  however  austere,  and  unfit  for  the  table,  unless  as  a  conserve. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  bears  fruit  in  abundance ;  but  these  are 
extremely  austere,  and  seldom  larger  than  a  small  cherry.  Were  it  considered 
desirable  to  cultivate  the  diospyros  for  its  fruit,  superior  varieties  might  be 
easily  procured  from  the  East,  or  by  selection  from  seedlings,  and  conti- 
nued by  grafting.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  white,  light,  and  of  very 
little  use. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  oldest  trees  are  at  Syon,  where  there  is  a  curious  spe- 
cimen (a portrait  of  which  is  given  in  our  last  Volume),  only  15  ft.  high,  but  with  a  head  39  ft.  in 
diameter.  In  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  there  is  a  tree  which,  in  1835,  was  10  years  planted,  and  16ft. 
high.  In  1834,  this  tree  ripened  fruit  for  the  first  time ;  and  on  this  day,  July  12. 1836,  it  is  covered 
with  thousands  of  blossoms.  In  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  are  several  trees  which  have  grown  at  nearly  the  same  rate.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall, 
a  tree,  H  years  planted,  is  13ft  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Louth,  a  tree,  6  years  planted,  is  10ft  high. 
In  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  tree  attains  the  height  of  from  20ft.  to  30ft.,  and 
ripens  fruit;  but  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Jardindes  Plantes  which  has  attained  the  height  of  45  ft. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  there  is  one  which,  in  48  years,  has  attained  the  height  of 
30  ft.  In  Germany,  at  Vienna,  at  Laxenbourg,  in  12  years  it  has  attained  the  height  of  10  ft  In 
Italy,  at  Monza,  in  24  years  it  has  attained  the  height  of  35  ft.  In  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  it  has 
attained  the  height  of  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft. ;  the  tree  being  frequent  in  that  country. 

Commercial  Statistics.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2x. 
each,  and  seeds  2s.  a  packet;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  1 
dollar. 

3f  2.  D.  VIRGIMAV\A  L.     The  Virginian  Date  Plum,  or  Persimon. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1510. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  39. 
Sifnoni/me.     Gnaiac,"ma  Catesb.  Car.,  2.  t.  16.,  Pluk.  Aim.,  244.  f.  5. 

Engravmn.  Mill.  Icon.,  12(5. ;  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit,  t.  146.  ;  Park.  Par.,  570.  t.  569.  f.  6. ;  and  the  plates 
in  our  last  Volume 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  glabrous,  shining  above, 
and  paler  beneath,  reticulately  veined.  Petioles  short  and  curved,  and,  as 
well  as  the  branchlets,  downy.  Leaf  buds  glabrous.  Flowers  quadrifid, 
rarely  quinquefid.  Flowers  pale  yellow  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  39.)  A  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  much  higher  in  the  United  States,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1629. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  its  fruit  is  ripe  about  the  time  the  tree  drops  its 
leaves  in  November. 
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Variety. 

1  D.  v.  2  didds  Prince's  Cat.  for  1829,  Foreman's  Sweet  Persiraon,  is 

characterised  as  having  sweeter  fruit  than  the  species. 
Description,  Geography,  $c.  The  persimon  is  readily  distinguished  from 
the  European  date  plum,  by  its  leaves  being  nearly  of  the  same  shade  of 
green  on  both  surfaces ;  while  those  of  the  latter  are  of  a  dark  purplish  green 
above,  and  much  paler,  and  furnished  with  somewhat  of  a  pinkish  down,  be- 
neath. The  leaves  of  the  persimon  vary  from  4  in.  to  Gin.  in  length;  and 
when  they  drop  off  in  the  autumn  they  are  often  variegated  with  black  spots. 
The  size  of  the  tree  varies  as  much  as  that  of  the  leaves .  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  it  is  seldom  more  than  30  ft.  high ;  but  in  the  southern  states 
it  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  or  20  in.  in  diameter. 
The  tree  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  North  America,  from  42°  N.  lat.  to  Louis- 
iana. It  is  common  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  still  more  so  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia.  When  it  was  brought  to  England  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  has  been  in  cultivation,  though  not  very  common,  since  the 
time  of  Parkinson.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  so  abundant  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America,  that  one  tree  often  yields  several  bushels.  The 
fruit,  when  ripe,  is  about  the  size  of  a  bullace  plum,  reddish,  and  furnished 
with  6 — 8  oval  stones,  which  are  slightly  swollen  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  dark 
purple  colour.  The  fruit  is  not  palatable  till  it  has  been  softened  by  frost, 
when  it  becomes  sweet,  though  still  astringent.  It  adheres  to  the  branches, 
long  after  the  leaves  have  dropped ;  and,  when  it  falls,  it  is  eagerly  devoured 
by  wild  and  domestic  animals.  In  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  the  western 
states,  the  fruit  is  sometimes  gathered  up,  pounded  with  bran,  and  formed 
into  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  an  oven,  and  kept  to  make  beer.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  are  disolved  in  warm  water,  and  hops  and  yeast  are  added  to  the 
mixture.  The  fruit  itself,  bruised  and  fermented,  yields  an  ardent  spirit, 
which  is  said  to  become  excellent  when  it  acquires  age.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  greenish  in  the  softer  parts ;  but  the  heart-wood  is  brown,  hard,  compact, 
and  strong  and  elastic,  but  liable  to  split.  At  Baltimore,  screws  and  mallets 
have  been  made  of  it ;  at  Philadelphia,  shoe-lasts  ;  and,  in  Carolina,  wedges 
for  splitting  trees.  Michaux  says  that  he  was  assured  by  the  coachmakers 
in  Charleston,  that  they  had  employed  it  for  the  shafts  of  chaises,  and  found 
it  preferable  to  the  ash,  and  all  other  species  of  wood,  except  the  lance-wood 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  farmers  in  Virginia  assert  that  grass  grows  more 
vigorously  beneath  the  persimon  than  beneath  any  other  tree;  and  this  fact  is 
attributed  to  the  speedy  decay  of  its  leaves,  which  form  an  excellent  manure. 
A  greenish  gum  exudes  from  the  tree,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  and  no  use 
has  yet  been  made  of  it.  The  inner  barjt,  which  is  extremely  bitter,  is  said 
to  have  been  employed  with  success  in  intermittent  fevers.  In  Britain,  and 
throughout  Europe,  it  is  cultivated  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  and  seems  to  prefer  a  soft  black  soil,  rather  moist,  and  a 
sheltered  situation. 

Statistics.  The  largest  tree  of  this  species,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew,  where  it  is  40  ft.  high;  at  Syon,  there  is  a  tree  17ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and 
that  of  the  head  20  ft.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Ampthill,  there  is  a  tree,  85  years  planted,  which  is  25  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1$  ft.,  and  of  the  head  30ft.j  the  soil  loamy,  on  a  clayey  subsoil. 
In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  a  tree,  24  years  planted,  is  18  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
8  in  and  of  the  head  14  ft.  In  Staffordshire,  in  the  Handsworth  Nursery,  a  tree,  10  years  planted, 
is  12  ft.  high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  a  tree,  20  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  high.  In  France,  the 
tree  attains  about  the  same  height  as  the  .Diospyros  Z/btus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  In  Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  there  are  old  trees  of  this  species,  between 
.30  ft.  and  40  ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  a  tree,  24  years  planted,  is  40  ft.  high.  In  North  America, 
in  Bertram's  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  specimen  80ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1*.  6rf.  each, 
and  seeds  1*.  per  packet;  at  Bollwyll'T,  1  franc  each  ;  at  New  York,  plants 
of  the  species  are  50  cents  each,  and  of  a  variety  named  Foreman's  sweet  per- 
simon, 75  cents  each. 

¥  3.  D.  (v.)  PUBE'SCENS  Pursh.   The  downy-leaved  Virginian  Date  Plum. 

Identification.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  265. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  38. 
Synonymc.    D.  virginiana  var.  Michx.  Arb.  For. 
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Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  downy  beneath.  Petioles  long.  Fruit 
few-seeded.  (Don's  Mill.,i\.  p. 38.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  in 
the  lower  counties  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia ;  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and  flowers  in  April.  It  was  introduced  by 
Lyon,  in  1812.  Michaux  makes  this  only  a  variety  of  D.  virginiana,  oc- 
casioned by  difference  of  climate ;  which,  he  observes,  exerts  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  on  the  developement  of  all  trees  that  are  common  to  different 
parts  of  the  United  States ;  but  Pursh  considers  it  a  distinct  species ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  fruit,  but  in  the 
shape  and  downiness  of  the  leaves.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  judging  from 
which,  we  feel  inclined  to  agree  entirely  with  Michaux. 

App.  I.     Other  Species  of  Ybenacea. 


St 

cultivated  as  a  fruit  "tree  in  the  Isle  of  France.    The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  quince,  of  a  pink  co- 
lour, with  a  fleshy  rind,  firm  white  pulp,  and  agreeable  flavour. 

f  Embry6pteris  Kaki  L.,  D.  chint-nsis  Blume,  Konis  or  Kaki,  Ktcmpf.  Amcen.  t.  806.,  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  where  it  is  an  evergreen  fruit  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  12ft.  or  15ft.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1789,  and,  both  in  France  and  England,  is  kept  in  green-houses  ;  but  it  would  probably 
live  against  a  conservative  wall  in  a  favourable  situation.  The  sweetmeat  known  in  France  by  the 
name  of  figues-caqucs  is  made  of  this  fruit. 


CHAP.  LXXV. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    OLEANCE/E. 

DISTINCTIVE  Characteristics.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  sometimes  dioeci- 
ous. Calyx  1-leaved,  divided,  permanent.  Corolla  hypogynous,  monopetalous, 
4-cleft;  sometimes  4-petaled.  Petals  connected  by  pairs  to  the  middle  of 
the  filament,  rather  valvate  in  aestivation ;  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  2, 
alternating  with  the  segments  or  petals  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  2-ceIled  ; 
cells  dehiscing  lengthwise.  Ovarium  simple,  guarded  by  no  glandular  disk, 
2-celledj  cells  2-seeded.  Ovules  pendulous,  collateral.  Style  simple,  or 
wanting.  Stigma  bifid  or  undivided.  Fruit  drupaceous,  baccate,  or  capsular, 
often  1 -seeded  by  abortion.  Seeds  with  dense  copious  albumen.  Embryo 
middle-sized,  longitudinal,  straight.  Cotyledons  foliaceous,  half  free.  Radicle 
superior.  Plumule  inconspicuous.  Leaves  opposite,  simple,  rarely  pinnate 
Flowers  racemose  or  panicled,  terminal  or  axillary,  with  opposite  unibracteate 
pedicels.  (Don's  M'dl.y\v.  p.  44.)  Trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  for  the  most  part  deciduous.  Some  of  them  are  timber  trees :  medi- 
cinally, for  the  most  part,  they  are  bitter.  One  genus,  the  O'lea,  produces  a 
valuable  oil ;  and  from  others  (the  O'rnus  and  .Fraximis)  is  obtained  the  sweet 
purgative  manna.  The  Syringa  supplies  some  of  our  most  beautiful  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  the  iigustrum  and  Fhillyrea  some  useful  evergreens.  We  have 
arranged  the  genera  containing  hardy  species  in  the  three  following  sections. 

As  most  of  the  species  of  this  order  may  be  grafted  on  one  another,  it  is 
probable  their  flowers  might  be  reciprocally  fecundated ;  in  which  case,  some 
curious  hybrids  might  be  produced  between  the  privet  and  the  lilac,  the 
privet  and  the  olive,  the  lilac  and  the  ash,  &c.  The  generic  characteristics 
under  the  following  sections  are  taken  from  Don's  Mill.  iv. 

Sect.  I.     OLEXINJE. 
Sect.  Char.     Corolla  short,  monopetalous,  campanulate  or  urceolate,  4-cleft. 

Stamens  2,  with  short  filaments,  and  erect  anthers.     Fruit  drupaceous. 
LIGU'STRIJM   Tourn.     Corolla  funnel-shaped,  having  the  tube  exceeding  the 
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calyx.  Stamens  enclosed.  Style  very  short.  Stigma  bifid.  Berry  globose, 
containing  two  chartaceous  nuts. 

PHILLY'REA  Diosc.  Corolla  short,  campanulate.  Stamens  a  little  exserted. 
Stigma  thickish.  Berry  globose,  having  one  of  the  cells  usually  abortive. 

CHIONA'NTHUS  Lin.  Calyx  4-parted.  Segments  of  corolla  linear,  and  long. 
Stamens  enclosed.  Style  short.  Stigma  trifid.  Drupe  containing  a  stri- 
ated 1-seeded  nut. 

Sect.  II.    SYRI'NGEM. 

Sect.  Char.     Corolla  funnel-shaped  or  campanulate,  4 — 5-parted.    Stamens 
2,  short.     Fruit  capsular,  2-celled. 

SYRI'NGA  Lin.  Calyx  tubular,  short,  4-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with 
an  elongated  tube,  and  a  4-parted  limb.  Stamens  enclosed,  style  filiform. 
Stigma  thickish,  bifid.  Capsule  oblong,  2-celled,  2-valved;  dehiscence 
loculicidal.  Seeds  solitary,  compressed,  with  membranous  margins. 

J^ONTANE^S/^  Labill.  Calyx  4-parted.  Corolla  of  2  petals.  Stamens  elon- 
gated, and  stigma  bifid.  Capsule  papery,  indehiscent.  Cells  1-seeded 

Sect.  III.     .FRAXINIEXJE. 

Sect.  Char.     Flowers  polygamous.     Calyx  4-parted  or  wanting.     Stamens 
2,  short.     Anthers  dehiscing   externally.     Stigma  nearly  sessile,  bifid. 
Fruit  2-celled,  compressed,  winged  at  the  top,  usually  1-seeded. 
FRA'XINUS  Tourn.    Flowers  polygamous.    Petals  wanting.    Samara  1-celled. 
O'RNUS    Pers.    Flowers    hermaphrodite   or    polygamous.     Calyx   4-parted. 
Petals  4.    Samara  2-celled. 


Sect.  I. 

GENUS  I. 


£IGU'STRUM  Tourn.    THE  PR[VET.     Lin.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.  Tourn.  Inst,  t.  367. ;  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  9. ;  Schreb.  Gen.,  No.  23.;  Gaertn.  Fruct.,  2.  p.  72. 

t.  92. ;  Juss.  Gen.,  p.  106. ;  Lam.  Ill,  1.  t.  7. ;  Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot,  2d  edit.,  p.  308. ;  Don's  Mill., 

4.  p.  44. 

Synonymes.    Troene,  Fr. ;  Rainweide,  Ger. 
Derivation.    Said  to  be  from  ligo,  to  tie ;  in  reference  to  its  flexible  branches. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  short,  tubular,  4-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with 
the  tube  exceeding  the  calyx,  and  the  limb  4-parted.  Stamens  2,  with  short 
filaments,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Style  very  short.  Stigma 
obtuse,  bifid.  Berry  globose,  containing  2  chartaceous,  1-seeded  nuts. 
Albumen  hardish.  Enibryo  inverted.  (Don's  Mill.y\\.  p.  44.) — Shrubs,  with 
opposite  leaves,  and  terminal,  compound,  thyrsoid  racemes  of  white  flowers ; 
generally  subevergreen.  Natives  of  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  North  America,  and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  common  soil. 

at  *  ¥  1  1.  L.  VULGAVRE  Trag.     The  common  Privet. 

Identification.    Trag.  Hist.,  1005. ;  Lin.  Sp..  1.  p.  10. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  44. 

Synonymes.  L.  germanicum  Bauh.  Hist.,  475.;  Prim,  or  Prim-print;  Troene,  Puine  blanc,  Fr. ; 
gemeine  Rainweide,  Ger. ;  Ligustro  Olivella,  Ital. 

Derivation.  This  plant  was  anciently  called  prim,  or  prim-print,  from  its  being  used  for  verdant 
sculptures,  or  topiary  work,  and  for  primly  cut  hedges.  Puine  blanc  seems  to  imply  a  "little 
white  shrub,"  from  the  whiteness  of  the  blossom  of  the  privet ;  which  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  and 
other  poets,  but  which  soon  vanishes,  and  changes  to  brown,  when  exposed  to  the  direct  influence 
of  the  sun.  The  German  name  is  combined  of  rain,  green,  and  wcide,  a  willow  ;  alluding  to  its 
being  supple  like  the  willow,  and  nearly  evergreen.  Olivella  seems  to  signify  the  little  olive.  The 
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common  English  name  ol  1'rivet  may  have  been  given  to  it  from  its  beJng  frequently  planted  in 
gardens  to  conceal  privies. 

vmgs.  Kngl.  Hot.,  t.  7W.  ;  Curt.  Lond.,  t  300. ;  (K;l.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  1141.  ;  Schmidt  Haum.,  3.  t. 
147.  ;  Lam.  III.,  1.  t.  7.  ;  Bull.  Herb.,  t.  iiyj. ;  Mill  Ic.,  Ki-'.  ;  Baxt.  Urit.  Fl.  1M.,  vol.  2.  t.  Hi),  j 
and  our  figs.  101!',  10'jo. 

Spec.  Chur.,Jfc.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Ra- 
cemes compound,  coarctate.  The  flowers  are  .sweet- 
scented,  white  at  first,  but  soon  change  to  a  reddish 
brown.  Berries  dark  purple,  almost  black.  (Don's 
.1 ////.,  iv.  p.  44.)  A  shrub,  indigenous  to  Britain;  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.,  in  a  wild  state  ; 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Varieties. 

*  L.  v.  2  leucocdrpum.      The  white-berried  Privet. 

*  L.  v.  3  xanthocarpum.    The  yellow-berried  Privet. 

*  L.  v.  4  chloroearpnm.     The  green-berried  Privet. 
1  *  L.  v.  5  sempcrvirens,    L.  italicum  Mill.,    and 

our  fig.  1018.   The  Italian,  or  evergreen,  Privet. 
— This  is  a  most  desirable  variety  for  shrub- 
beries ;  and  it  is  so  distinct,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered by  Miller  as  a  species. 
&  L.  v.  6  variegdtum.     The  vanegated-leaved  Privet. 

— Leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 
&  L.  v.  7  augimtifolium.     The  narrow-leaved  Privet. 
Description.     The  common  privet  is  a  much-branched  twiggy   shrub,  with 
the-  bark  of  a  greenish  ash  colour,  dotted  with  numerous  prominent  points. 
The  leaves,  in  exposed  situations,  and  on  poor  soils, 
are  deciduous;   but  in  sheltered  situations,  and  more 
especially  when  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  they 
remain  on  throughout  the  winter.     When  the  plant  is 
found  in  woods  and  hedges  in  the 
middle  and  south  of  England,  it  is 
generally  subevergreen ;    but  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  it 
is  more  commonly  deciduous. 

^  ly*.  ^^^H  Geography,  and  History.  The  com- 
mon privet  is  a  native  of  most 
of  Europe,  in  woody  wastes 
hedges,  from  N.  lat.  51°  to  57°,  in 
plains ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  the  west  and  east  of  Asia, 
including  Japan  and  the  Himalayas ;  and  in  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Virginia.  In  England,  it  is  very  common  in  woods  and  hedges ;  and,  in  Scot- 
land, it  is  found  as  far  north  as  Forfar.  It  is  also  indigenous  in  Ireland.  It  is 
almost  always  found  on  good  soils,  more  or  less  loamy  or  calcareous,  and  moist. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  (see  p.  18.),  under  the  name 
of  phillyrea;  and  it  undoubtedly  was  so  to  the  Romans,  it  being  men- 
tioned both  by  Virgil  and  Pliny;  the  latter  stating  that  the  berries  were 
given  to  chickens  to  cure  them  of  the  pip.  It  is  described  by  Gerard  as 
growing  naturally  in  the  hedgerows  of  London  gardens,  and  in  every  wood  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Poland.  In  this  last  particular,  however, 
he  is  mistaken;  as,  according  to  Schubert's  Catalogue,  p.  107.,  the  plant  is 
found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  In  British  gardens,  the  privet 
has  been  held  in  high  estimation,  for  several  centuries,  for  its  use  in  making 
hedges ;  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  the  common  thorn,  and  as  affording  a 
screen  for  concealing  objects. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  of  the  privet  are  bitter  and  astringent ; 
notwithstanding  which  they  are  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  not  by 
horses.  The  wood  is  white,  hard,  and,  when  of  sufficient  size,  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  turner.  The  berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn,  and 
remain  on  the  trees  during  winter*  are  excellent  food  for  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
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bullfinches,  pheasants,  and  other  birds.  A  rose  colour  is  drawn  from  them, 
for  tinting  maps  and  prints ;  and  their  juice,  with  the  addition  of  alum,  is  used 
for  dyeing  wool  and  silk  green.  In  Germany,  they  furnish  a  colour  for 
painting  playing  cards;  and  in  Flanders  their  juice  is  employed  for  colouring 
wine.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  the  berries  is  a  greenish, 
mild,  agreeably  flavoured  oil ;  which  may  be  used  both  for  culinary  purposes 
and  lamps,  and  for  making  soap.  For  making  this  oil,  the  berries  are  put  into 
a  cask  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  ;  they  are  then  taken  out  and  ground,  and 
afterwards  pressed,  and  the  oil  skimmed  off.  The  marc,  or  mass  of  husks  and 
seeds,  is  then  ground  a  second  time,  heated  and  moistened,  and  again  pressed; 
when  a  supply  of  oil  of  an  inferior  description  is  obtained,  which  is  used  for 
coarser  purposes.  In  Belgium  and  Silesia,  the  small  twigs  are  used  by  the 
tanners ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  privet  hedges  are  clipped  in  the  month  of 
June ;  and  the  clippings  are  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  stoves,  and  afterwards 
reduced  to  powder ;  in  which  state  they  are  sent  to  the  tanneries.  In  Belgium, 
the  shoots  are  used,  like  those  of  the  osier,  for  tying  articles,  in  basket-making, 
&c.,  and  as  props  for  vines.  The  wood  makes  a  superior  description  of 
charcoal,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  In  Britain,  the 
most  valuable  use  of  the  privet  is  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  as  an  undergrowth  in 
ornamental  plantations.  On  the  Continent,  it  is  also  much  used  as  a  hedge 
plant,  the  sets  being  taken  from  the  indigenous  woods;  and,  unlike  other 
shrubs  so  transplanted,  seldom  failing  to  grow  freely.  This  is,  doubtless,  one 
reason  why  the  plant  has  been  so  much  employed  for  hedges,  wherever  it  is 
indigenous.  From  its  property  of  growing  under  the  drip  of  trees,  it  forms  a 
good  subevergreen  undergrowth,  where  the  box,  the  holly,  or  the  common 
laurel  would  be  too  expensive,  or  too  tedious  of  growth.  The  privet  has  been 
long  used  in  the  court-yards  of  dwelling-houses,  for  concealing  naked  walls, 
and  preventing  the  eye  from  seeing  objects  or  places  which  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  conceal  from  the  view.  It  thrives  well  in  towns  where  pit-coal  is 
used ;  and  the  best  hedges  surrounding  the  squares  of  London  are  of  this 
shrub.  Trained  against  a  white  stone  or  plastered  wall,  it  produces  a  very 
pleasing  effect,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  large  vigorous-growing  myrtle. 
The  evergreen  variety  forms  a  most  valuable  plant  in  suburban  shrub- 
beries; and  both  it  and  the  common  sort,  when  trained  with  a  single  stem 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  v/ill  make  some  of  the  most  desirable  small  trees  that  can  be 
planted  on  a  lawn ;  on  account  of  their  neat  compact  form,  and  somewhat 
pendulous,  and  yet  picturesquely  tufted,  branches,  their  profusion  of  white 
flowers,  and  their  groups  of  black  fruit,  which  remain  on  all  the  winter,  and 
form  a  powerful  attraction  to  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  in  spring.  The 
varieties  with  white,  yellow,  and  green  fruit  are  very  ornamental  during  winter, 
as  is  the  variegated-leaved  variety  during  spring.  The  privet  may  be  used  as 
a  stock  for  the  different  species  of  lilac,  and,  probably,  for  all  the  Oleaceae. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  Sf-c.  The  privet  grows  best  in  rather  a  strong 
loam,  somewhat  moist ;  and  it  attains  the  largest  size  in  an  open  situation  : 
but  it  will  grow  on  any  soil,  and  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  deciduous  trees, 
though  by  no  means  of  evergreen  ones.  In  good  moist  soils,  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  or  in  hedges  protected  by  the  hawthorn,  it  becomes  nearly  evergreen, 
as  it  does,  also,  when  cultivated  in  rich  garden  soils,  in  sheltered  situations. 
Though  all  the  varieties  bear  seed,  and  the  common  sort  in  great  abundance, 
yet  plants,  in  British  nurseries,  are  almost  always  raised  by  cuttings,  which  not 
only  produce  larger  plants  of  the  species  in  a  shorter  period,  but  continue  the 
varieties  with  greater  certainty.  When  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the 
berries  should  be  treated  like  haws,  and  kept  a  year  in  the  rot-heap,  or  sown 
immediately  after  being  gathered,  as,  if  otherwise  treated,  they  will  not  come  up 
for  18  months.  As  shrubs,  privet  plants  require  very  little  pruning;  but,  as 
low  trees,  they  must  have  the  side  shoots  from  the  stem  carefully  rubbed  off 
whenever  they  appear.  Treated  as  hedges,  or  as  verdant  sculptures,  for  which 
they  are  particularly  well  adapted,  they  may  be  clipped  twice  a  year,  in  June 
and  March ;  and,  every  five  or  six  years,  the  sides  of  the  hedges  ought  to  be 
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severely  cut  in,  one  side  at  a  time,  so  as  to  remove  the  network  of  shoots, 
which,  in  consequence  of  continual  clipping,  forms  on  the  exterior  surface, 
and  which,  by  preventing  the  air  from  getting  to  the  main  stems,  would  seri- 
ously injure  the  plants. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  $c.  The  pri- 
vet is  not  subject  to  be  injured  by 
the  weather,  nor  is  it  liable  to  the 
canker,  mildew,  or  other  diseases; 
but  the  *S"pMnx  ligustri,  or  privet 
hawk  moth  (fig.  1021.),  and  the  Pha- 
lae^na  syringaria,  feed  on  it  in  their 
caterpillar  state ;  as  does  the  Cantharis 
vesicatoria  (see  p.  1224.),  the  well- 
known  blister-beetle,  commonly 
called  the  Spanish  fly.  The  larva  of 
the  privet  hawk-moth  is  grass  green, 
with  stripes  of  white,  purple,  or  flesh 
colour,  on  the  sides ;  the  chrysalis 
(a,  in  Jig.  1021.)  is  brown  ;  and  the 
eggs  (of  which  b.  represents  one  of  the  natural  size,  and  the  section  of  another 
magnified  showing  the  embryo  insect,)  are  oval.  The  perfect  insect  measures 
44  in.  when  its  wings  are  expanded ;  and  the  larva  feeds  principally  on  the 
privet,  though  it  is  found  occasionally  on  the  lilac,  laurustinus,  &c. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  16s.  per  hundred ; 
at  Bollwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  20  francs  per  100,  and  the  variety  with 
white  fruit  50  cents,  and  that  with  green  fruit  1  franc  per  plant ;  and  at  New 
York,  the  species  is  37^  cents,  and  the  varieties  50  cents  per  plant. 

afe  *  ¥  1  2.  L.  SPICANTUM  Hamilt.     The  spiked-flowered  Privet. 

Identification.     Hamilt.  MSS.  ex  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  107. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. 

Synonymes.    L.  nepal^nse  Wall,  in  Rox.  Fl.  Ind.,  1.  p.  151.,  PI.  Rar.  Asiat.,  3.  p.  17.  t.  231.;  L.  Ian- 

ceolatum  Herb.  Lamb.  ;  L.  nepal<5nse  var.  glabrum  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag    t.  2921 
Engravings.    PL  Asiat.  Rar.,  3.  p.  17.  t.231.  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  2921. ;  and  our  fig.  1022. 

Spec.  Char.,  ftc.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute, 
hairy  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branchlets. 
Flowers  crowded,  almost  sessile,  spi- 
cate,  disposed  in  a  thyrse,  having  the 
axis  very  hairy.  Bracteas  minute. 
Flowers  white.  ( Don's  M ill.,  iv.  p.  45.) 
A  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  ;  a  na- 
tive of  Nepal,  on  the  mountains.  It 
was  introduced  in  1823,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Though  commonly 
treated  as  a  green-house  plant,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  as  hardy 
as  L.  lucidum,  the  species  to  be  next 
described.  It  should  be  grafted  on  the 
common  privet ;  and,  if  planted  in  a 
dry  soil  and  rather  sheltered  situation 
open  to  the  sun,  it  will  be  the  more 
likely  to  make  no  more  wood  than  what  it  can  ripen  before  winter. 


*  a  If 


3.  L.  LUNCIDUM  Ait.     The  shining-leaved  Privet,  or  Wax  Tree. 


Identification.    Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  19.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. 

Eiigravfngs.    BoL  Mag.,  t.  2565.  ;  and  our  figs.  1023.  and  1024.    The  former,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1  in. 
to  4  ft.,  is  a  portrait  of  a  tree  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  as  it  appeared  in  October,  1835. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  shining  above.     Panicles 
thyrsoid,  spreading  ranch.     Leaves   broad.     Flowers   white.     This  tree 
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affords  a  kind  of 
waxy  matter.  (Don** 
MUL,  iv.  p.  45.)  A 
tree,  from  10ft.  to 
20ft.  high,  a  native 
of  China.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1794,  and 
flowers  profusely  in 
September  and  Oc- 
tober. This  species 
forms  a  very  hand- 
some low  subever- 
green  tree ;  or,  when 
it  is  not  trained  to  a 
singly,  stem,  a  large 
showy  bush.  There 
are  good  specimens 
of  it,  as  trees,  be- 
tween 10  ft.  and  12ft. 
high,  in  the  Fulham 
and  Brompton  Nur- 
series; and,  as  shrubs, 
in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 
arboretum.  There  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  in  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's  private  garden  at  Blenheim ;  and  there  are  some,  also,  at  White 
Knights.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  grafting 
on  the  common  privet.  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  from  1*.  to  1$.  6d.  each. 

Variety. 

»  *  L.  /.  2  floribitndum  Donald's  Cat.  has  larger    - 

bunches  of  flowers  than  the  species. 
L.  salicifolium.    A  plant  to  which  this  name  might 

be  suitable  has  been  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  since 

1823.    It  was  raised  from  a  withe,  which  had  been  T^ 

tied  round  a  package  of  plants,  received  from  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  that  year,  by  Mr.   Smith. 

It  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  the  common 

privet,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  leaves  much 

larger,  and  the  flowers  in  large   compound   spikes, 

like   those  of  L.   lucidum.      The  leaves,  in  form, 

colour,  and  texture,  closely  resemble  those  of  the 

plants  alluded  to  in  the  following  appendix,  as  having 

been  raised  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Kamaon  seeds. 

The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  retains  its  foliage  the 

greater  part  of  the  winter.     It  flowers  freely  every 

ripened  seeds. 


year, 


1024 
but  has  not  yet 


App.  i.    Species  of  Ligustrum  not  yet  introduced. 

3fe  L.  sinense  Lour.  Coch.,  19.,  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  45.,  is  a  native  of  China,  near  Canton,  with  lan- 
ceolate, tomentose  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  small  brown  berries.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

&  LJapdnfcum  Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  17.  t.  1. ;  L.  latifblium  Vitm.  ;  is  a  native  of  Japan,  with  oblong- 
ovate,  grooved  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  growing  to  the  height  of  b"  ft.  or  8  ft. 

3fe  L.  pubisccns  Wall.  Cat,  1742.,  is  a  native  of  the  Burmese  empire,  with  downy  branches,  and 
flowers  and  fruit  in  panicles  :  the  berries  arc  oblong. 

4fe  Vt.bractcolutum  D.  Don  Prod.  Kl.  Nep.,  107.  ;  L.  japonicum  llmnilt.  ;  /'hillyrc.t  liraclcolata  Ihrli. 
1.<ii»b.  ;  has  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  the  flowers  disposed  in  bractcato  panicles,  and  the  pcdunrlo 
very  hairy.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal. 
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As  the  seeds  of  the  privet  will  keep  several  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  above  species  will,  at 
no  distant  pernx!,  bo  introduced  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.Wallich  and  other  botanists  of  the  Kast. 
Some  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  lately  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Kainaon, 
in  the  Himalaya*,  appear  to  belong  to  this  genus. 

GENUS  II. 


PHILLY'REA  Tourn.    THE  PHILLYREA.     Lin.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     Dioscor. ;  Tourn.   Inst,  3(17. ;  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  19.;  Vaill.    Acad.  Scien.,  p.  197.  t.  i; 
-  >7. ;  Juss.  Gen.,   106. ;  Ga?rtn.  Fruct...  2.  p.  11.  t.  92.  ;   Vent.  Mai.,  2.  p.  313. ;  Lam.  111.,  1.  t.  8.  : 
Lindl.  Nat.  Syst  Rot.,  p.  3<«.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. 
Synonymies.     Fi'loria,  Fr. ;  Steinliniie,  Gcr. 
Derivation.  From  phvllott,  a  leaf;  or  from  Philyra,  the  mother  of  Chiron,  who  was  changed  intoa  tree. 

Gen.  C/iar.y  t$-c.    Calyx  small,  tubular,  4-toothed,  permanent.  Corolla  short,  cam- 
panulate,  rotate,  4-cleft,  deciduous.      Stamens  a  little  exserted,  with  short 
filaments.     Style  simple.     Stigma  thickish.     Drupe  globose,  containing  a  2- 
celled  nut ;  one  of  the  cells  usually  abortive.     Seed  solitary  in  each  cell. 
Albumen  rather  farinaceous  or  fleshy.  {Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  45.) — Leaves  oppo- 
site, racemes  axillary.     Flowers  greenish  white.     Drupes  black,  globose. 
Evergreen  shrubs,  or  low  trees ;  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of 
some  parts  of  Western  Asia.     In  British  gardens,  where  they  have  been  in 
cultivation  for  nearly  three  centuries,  they  are  all  most  desirable  evergreen 
shrubs,  on  account  of  their  shining  dark  green  leaves,  and  the  fragrance  of 
their  numerous  white  flowers,  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers ; 
and  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil.    The  different  sorts  described  as 
species  are,  probably,  only  varieties,  originated  at  a  time  when  the  phillyrea 
was   the  principal   evergreen   in  British   nurseries.    At  the  present  day, 
one  half  of  these  varieties    are   only  to   be  found   in   botanic   gardens, 
because  there  is  no  demand  for  them  in  the  nurseries.     We   think  there 
should  be  only  one  specific  name,  which  may  be  that  of  P.  oppositifolia, 
under  which  all  the  other  sorts  might  be  arranged  as  varieties  and  sub- 
varieties.     We  have  not,  however,  ventured  to  adopt  this  name,  in  con- 
formity with  our  principle,  of  giving  no  new  names  whatever ;  but  we  have 
adopted  the  names  P.  angustifolia,  P.  media,  and  P.  latifolia,  as  botanical 
species,  believing  these  forms  to  be  most  distinct,  and  most  common  in  a 
wild  state.     By  general  observers,  the  phillyrea  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  alaternus ;  but  the  species  of  that  genus  have  their  leaves  placed 
alternately  on  their  branches,  whereas  in  the  phillyrea  they  are  opposite. 
The  alaternus  has,  also,  5  stamens  to  each  flower ;  while  the  phillyrea  has 
only  2.     Gerard  mentions  that  the  phillyrea  grows  wild  about  Ascalon ; 
that  it  was  brought  to  England  from  Narbonne  and  Montpelier,  in  France; 
and  that  he  planted  several  sorts  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  garden,  at  Barn 
Elms,  near  London ;  adding,  "  I  have  them  growing  in  my  garden  likewise." 
(See  p.  38.  and  p.  39.)     Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  51.  per 
hundred,  or  I*.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller  and  New  York  they  are  green- 
house plants.    It  was  formerly,  like  the  alaternus,  which,  as  we  have  before 
observed  (p.  531.),  was  often  confounded  with  the  phillyrea,  in  much  re- 
pute for  covering  naked  walls,  and  clipping  into  figures  of  balls,  men, 
animals,  &c.     The  largest  phillyrea  hedge  in   England  is  said  to  be  at 
Brampton  Park,  near  Huntingdon,  the  seat  of  Lady  Olivia  B.  Sparrow. 

»  1.  P.  ANGI;STIFOXLIA  L.     The  narrow-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Itlnttijicdtion.     Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  10.  ;  Vahl   Ennm  ,  1.  p.  36.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  45.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed  1836 
Synonymet.     P.  obllqua  Tennrc  Si/11.,  p.  9.  ;  P.  media  Tcnorc  Fl.  AV«».,  3.  p.  6. 
Engravings.     Lam.  111.,  8.  3.  ;  and  our  Jig.  10'J5. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Branches  beset  with 
elevated  dots.  Leaves  obsoletely  veined.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  45.)  A 
shrub,  from  8ft.  to  10ft.  hi<zh  ;  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  was  intro- 
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duced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It 
grows  in  any  common  soil;  and  is  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  layers.  When 
raised  from  seeds,  the  berries 
should  be  prepared  in  the 
rot-heap,  like  haws. 

Varieties. 

»  P.  a.  2  lanceoldta  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p.  11. 
— Leaves  lanceolate. 
Branches  erect. 
*  P.    a.   3   rosmarinifolia 
Ait.  Hort.  Kewensis ; 
and  our  Jig.  1026.  — 
Leaves  lanceolate-subulate,  elongated.     Branches  straight. 
**  P.  a.  4  brachiata  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p.  11. — Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
shorter  than  in  the  other  varieties.     Branches  divaricate. 

*  2.  P.  MEVDIA  L.     The  intermediate,  or  lance-leaved,  Phillyrea. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  p.  10. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Synonymes.    P.  latifblia  var.  t  mt-dia  Lapeyr.  PI.  Pyr.,  p.  4. ;  P.  /igustrifolia  Mill.  Diet.,  No  4. ;  P. 

lsevvis  Tenore  Syll.,  p.  9. ;  P.  latifblia  var.'  A.  Jigustrifdlia  Poll.  PI.  Ver.t  1.  p.  7. 
Engravings.    Kerner,  t  774. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  27. ;  and  our  fig.  1027. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  or  *&.ffit~ 

a  little  serrated  in  the  middle,  triple-nerved,  veiny. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  45.)  A  shrub,  from  10  ft.  to 
15ft.  high;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
was  introduced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  The  culture  of  this  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  and  following  sorts.  For  exposed 
situations,  in  the  central  and  southern  districts 
of  England,  few  shrubs  are  better  adapted  than 
this  kind  of  phillyrea.  It  grows  slowly  and  re- 
gularly on  every  side;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
dozen  years  forms  a  dense  evergreen  bush,  of  some- 
what hemispherical  shape,  having  naturally  more 
of  a  garden esque  character  than  belongs  to  any 
other  species  or  variety  of  the  genus.  This  sort,  and  P.  angustifolia,  are 
those  most  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  British  nurseries. 

Varieties. 

m.  P.  m.  2  virguta  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  11.— Leaves  lanceolate.    Branches  erect. 
«  P.  m.  3  buxifblia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  11.— Leaves  oval-oblong,  bluntish. 

*  3.  P.  (M.)  LIGUSTRIFOXLIA  Ait.     The  Privet-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Identification.    Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. 

Synonymes.  P.  virg&ta  Willd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  12. ;  P.  media  var.  A.  Willd.  Sp.,  1.  p.  42. ;  Phillyrea 
iii.  Llus.  Hist.,  p. 52. 

Engraving.    Lob.  Icon.,  2.  p.  131. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  subserrated  in  the  middle,  obsoletely  veined.  Branches 
erect.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  45.)  A  shrub,  from  10ft.  to  15ft  high  ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France.  It  was  introduced  in  1596,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

*  4.  P.  (M.)  PE'NDULA  Ait.     The  drooping-branched  Phillyrea. 

Identification.     Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  45. 

Synonyme.    P.  mfcdia  y  Willd.  Sp.t  1.  p.  43. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.    Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  obsoletely  serrated  at  the  apex,  veiny.    Branches 

drooping.  (Don's  MM.,  iv.  p.  46.)     A  shrub,  from  10ft  to  15ft.  high;  a  native  of  the  south  of 

Europe.     Introduced  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

*  5.  P.  (M.)  OLE^FO^LIA  Ait.     The  Olive-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  11.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  46. 

Synonymes.    P.  media  5  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. ;  P.  racemosa  Link  Jahrb.,  1.  p.  160. 

Engraving.    Pluk.,  t  310.  f.  1. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.     Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  almost  entire,  obtuse,  narrowed  at  the   base,    veiny. 

Branches  erectish.  (Don's  MM.,  iv.  p.  46.)     A  shrub,  from  10  ft  to  15ft.  high;  a  native  of  the 

south  of  Europe.     Introduced  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
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»  6.  P.  LATIFO'LIA  L.     The  broad-leaved  Pliillyrea. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  10.  ;    Don's   Mill.,  4.   p.  46. ;    Lodd.  Cat, 

ed.  1836. 
Synonynit-s.     P.  latifblia  /S  serrata  Poll.  Fl.  I'cr.,  1.  p.  7.  ;  P.  latifolia 

B  Ten.   /•'/.  AV«j».,.*  p.  6. ;    P.  spinbsa  Ten.  Syll.,  p.  9.  No.  2. ;  P. 

latifolia  ,3  spinbsa  AVg.  /Vr.,  a.  j. 
Engraving.     Smith  Fl.  Grac.,  t.  2. ;  and  our  fig.  1028. 

£/>cc.  C%ar.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
serrated,  veiny.  Young  leaves  sub-cordate  at  the 
base.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  46.)  A  tree,  23  ft.  to 
30ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
was  introduced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  This  forms  a  very  handsome,  large,  ever- 
green bush ;  and,  with  a  little  management  in  the 
way  of  training,  it  might  be  moulded  into  a  very 
handsome  small  tree,  which,  from  its  fixed  rigid 
shape  and  limited  dimensions,  would  have  a  sort 
of  architectural  character,  well  adapted  for  being 
placed  near  the  house,  on  the  lawn  of  a  suburban 
garden.  The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  stands  in  the  garden  of 
Earl's  Court  House,  and  was,  in  1836,  upwards  of 
18ft.  high,  with  a  head  nearly  as  much  in  diameter. 

»  7.  P.  (L.)  L^E'VIS  Ait.     The  smooth  Phillyrea. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  12. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  46. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Si/nonymcs.     P.  latifolia  var.  A.  Willd.  Sp.,  1.  p.  43.  ;  P.  latifblia  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1. 
Engravings.     Lob.  Icon.,  132.  f.  2. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  t.  125. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  almost  entire,  veiny,  bluntish  ;  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  a  little  narrowed  at  the  base,  blunt,  and  with  a  small 
mucro  at  the  point.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  46.)  A  shrub,  from  10ft.  to 
20  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  Intro- 
duced in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

*  8.  P.  (L.)  OBLI\JUA  Ait.     The  oblique-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Identification.     Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  12. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  46. 

Synonymes.    P.  latifblia  -y  Willd.  Sp.,  1.  p.  43.  ;  P.  foliacea  Link  Jahrb.,  1.  p.  54. ;    Phillyrea  ii.  Clus. 

Hist.,  p.  52. 
Spec.  Char.,&c.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  serrated,  acute  at  both  ends,  veiny,  bent  obliquely.  Leaves 

like  those  of  Myrlca.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  46.)     A  shrub,  from  10ft.  to  12ft.  high,  a  native  of  the 

south  of  Europe.    Introduced  in  1579,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

*  9.  P.  (L.)  SJ>INOVSA  Mill.     The  spiny,  or  Holly-leaved,  Phillyrea. 

Identification.     Mill.  Diet.,  No.  3. ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  12.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  46. 

Synonymes.    P.  /licifolia  Willd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  13.,  >Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. ;  P.  latifdlia  ft  spinbsa  Willd. 

Sp.,  1.  p.  43. ;  P.  latifblia  longifolia  Link  Jahrb.,  1.  p.  54.  ;  Phillyrea  i.  Cltu.  Hist.,  p.  51. 
Engraving.     Pluk.  Phyt,  t.310.  f.4. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  rounded  at  the  base,  acute,  sharply 
and  cuspidately  serrated,  glabrous,  flat,  veiny.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  46.)  A 
shrub,  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  was 
introduced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

GENUS  III. 


Lin.  Sy tif. 


CHIONA'NTHUS  L.  THE  SNOW-FLOWER,  or  FRINGE  TREE. 
Diandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  21.  ;   Juss.  Gen.,  105. ;  Gsertn.  Fruct,  1.  t.  39.;  Lam.  111.,  t.  9.  f.  2.  ; 

Lindl.  Nat.  Syst  Bot.,  p.  308.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  50. 
Synonymes.    Chionanthe,  Fr. ;  Schneehlume,  Ger. 
Derivation.    From  chion,  snow,  and  anthos,  a  flower  j  in  reference  to  the  snow-white  flowers  of  the 

species. 

Gen.  Char.,  Sfc.     Calyx  small,  4-parted,  or  4-toothed.     Corolla  with  a  short 
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tube  and  a  4-parted  limb;  segments  of  the  limb  long  and  linear.  >7///< 
hardly  any.  Stigma  2-lobed.  Anthers  almost  sessile.  Drupe  baccate, 
containing  a  striated  nut.  Seeds  albuminous.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.p, 30.) 
— Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  having  the  branchlets  compressed  at  top. 
LeavevS  opposite,  simple,  entire.  Racemes  simple  or  compound,  terminal 
or  axillary.  Flowers  snow-white.  This  genus  differs  from  Ovlea,  princi- 
pally in  the  figure  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  in  its  leaves  being 
deciduous.  The  only  hardy  species  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

t  1.  C.  VIRGI'NICA  L.     The  Virginian  Snow-Flower,  or  Fringe  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  p.  11. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  50. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

St/nonymes.     Snowdrop  Tree,  Amer.  ;   Arbre  de  neige,  Fr.  ;  Sclineeblume  Ger. 

f'.iwavings.     Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.1204. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  165.  t.  63. ;  Catcsb.  Car.,  1. 1  68.  ;  oury<v 

1029.,  to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  1  ft. ;  and  fig.  1030.,  which  is  a  portrait  of  a  plant  in  the  arboretum  of 

Messrs.  Loddiges,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  4  ft. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Racemes  terminal.  Peduncles  3-flowered.  Flowers  pedicel- 
late. Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous,  resembling  those  of  a  deciduous  magnolia, 
Drupe  purplish.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv. 
p.  50.)  A  tree  from  10  ft.  to  30  ft. 
high,  a  native  of  North  America.  It 
was  introduced  in  1796,  and  flowers 
from  May  to  July.  It  requires  to  be 

1029 


grown  in  moist  soil,  either  sandy 
peat  or  sandy  loam,  and  in  a  shel- 
tered situation.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  layers  ;  but  as  seeds  are 
easily  imported  from  America,  and 
as  the  plant  does  not  root  very 
readily,  that  mode  is  not  often  adopted.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  common  ash ;  and,  if  this  were  done  standard  high,  it 
would,  from  its  large  leaves,  and  the  beauty  and  singular  appearance  of  its 
snow-white  flowers,  which  look  like  fringe,  form  a  splendid  tree.  The 
leaves  are  often  1  ft.  long,  and  nearly  half  as  broad  ;  but  neither  the 
leaves  nor  the  flowers  will  attain  any  degree  of  perfection,  unless  the  soil 
be  kept  moist.  The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  is  at  Syon,  where,  in  1835,  it  was  upwards  of  10ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  7  in.  in  diameter.  The  price  of  plants,  in  London,  is  1*.  (yd.  each, 
and  of  seeds  1*.  a  packet;  at  New  York,  plants  are  50  cents  each. 

Varieties. 

as  ¥  C.  v.  2  lad/alia  Catesb.  Car.,  t.  69.,  Kern.,t.  607.,  Ait.  A'ew.,  1. 
p.  23.;  C.  v.  montana  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  8.;  has  the 
leaves  oval-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  glabrous  ;  panicles  dense  ;  drupes 
oval.  A  native  of  Carolina.  Introduced  in  17.'W.  There  is  a  plant 
of  this  variety  in  the  Marvlebone  Nursery. 

m  $  C.  v.  3  angn tfifo/ia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2*,  vol.  1.  p.  23. :  ('.  trifida 
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i  O.  e.  safiva  ;   O.  satlva  Hqffmmuegg ;   0.  europaj'a 
Arh.,  2.  t.  37. ;  and  our/"'.  1031. ;  the  cultivated  olive,  is 


,-h  ;  has  the  leaves  lanceolate  and  glabrous.    There  is  a  plant  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  (iarden. 

*  2  ('.  r.  4  mnrithna  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  8. ;  C.  marftima  Lodd. 
C  'at.,  ed.  IS.'W  ;  is  a  native  of  North  America,  in  boggy  woods  by  the 
sea  .side- ;  having  the  leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  membranous,  and 
pubescent ;  the  panicles  very  loose;  and  the  drupes  elliptic.  There  is 
a  fine  plant  of  this  variety,  as  a  stool,  in  the  Marylebone  Nursery. 

A  pp.  I.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  ofQleacea?  belonging  to 
the  Section  Oleinte. 

Cflea  I*,  the  olive,  is  an  important  genus  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  by  the  sea  coast ;  audit  promises  also  to  be  a  valuable  tree  in  Australia     There 
are  a  number  of  species  ;   but  none  of  them  are  of  much 
value  in   rural   economy,  except  the  0.  europjc'a.     In   Don's 
Miller,  2(5  species'  are  described,  from  which  we  shall   select 
three,  and  some  varieties,  which  are  found  to  stand  the  open  air, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  against  a  south  wall,  with 
very  little  protection.   We  shall  also  give  a  selection  of  varieties 
suitable  for  introducing  into  Australia  and  other  colonies. 

f  O.  enrojxt'a  L. ;  0.  Oleaster  lIo.ff'Hamiegg  Fl.  Port.,  1. 
p.  387.,  Dow.'*-  Mill.,  4.  p.  46.  ;  0.  europa'a  communis  Aft.  ;  O. 
sylvi'stris  Mill.  Diet.,  niurkti:,  t.  113. ;  is  a  native  of  Portugal, 
the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  and  is  to  the  cultivated 
olive  (O.  e.  sat'iva)  what  the  crab  is"  to  the  apple. 

Mich*. 
is  said  to 

have  been  brought  originally  from  Asia  to  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy;  in  which  countries  it  has  been  cultivated  almost  from 
time  immemorial.  The  subvaricty  O.  e.  s.  long(fi'.lia  (fig.  1032.)  is  that  chiefly  cultivated  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  O.  e.  s.  latifvlia  in  Spain.  The  truit  of  the  latter  is  nearly  "twice  the  size  of  the 
common  olive  of  Provence  or  Italy;  but  the  oil  is  so  rank  in  flavour  as  to  be  too  strong  for  most 
English  palates.  The  oil,  and  the  fruit  in  a  pickled  state, 
are  sent  chiefly  from  Languedoc,  Leghorn,  and  Naples, 
to  England.  The  best  oil  is  from  Leghorn,  and  the  best 
pickles  are  from  Genoa  and  Marseilles.  The  tree  seldom 
exceeds  30  ft.  in  height;  is  branchy,  glaucous,  evergreen, 
and  of  such  great  longevity,  that  some  plantations  in  Italy, 
as  at  Terni  (which  we  passed  through  in  1819,  on  our  way 
to  the  Falls  of  Marmora),  are  supposed  to  have  existed 
from  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  tree  delights  in  schistous 
calcareous  declivities,  but  does  not  thrive  in  elevated 
situations,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  The  best  oil  is 
produced  from  fruits  grown  on  calcareous  soils.  Olive  oil 
may  be  said  to  form  the  cream  and  butter  of  Spain  and 
Italy  ;  and  the  tree  has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  as  the 
bounteous  gift  of  Heaven,  and  as  the  emblem  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Olive  oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  fruit  to  a 
paste,  then  pressing  it  through  a  hempen  or  rush  bag, 
adding  hot  water,  and  afterwards  skimming  off  the  oil 
from  its  surface.  Pickled  olives  are  prepared  from  unripe 
fruit, chiefly  from  the  subvariety  O.  c.  t-dbl&Uga  (Pignola, 
Ital.;  1'icholine,  F?'.),by  steeping  them  in  alkaline  water, 
and  afterwards  bottling  them  in  salt  and  water,  with  or 
without  some  kind  of  spice,  or  aromatic.  The  oil  veil  propagated,  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  by  cuttings,  and 
what  are  called  uovoli  (little  eggs),  and  in  other  parts  by  seed.  The  uovoli  are  knots,  swellings,  or  tu- 
mours in  the  wood,  occasioned  by  the  sap  not  returning  freely  to  the  root,  but  swelling  through  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  and  thus  forming  excrescences  containing  embryo  buds.  They  are  separated  from  the 
trunk  by  introducing  a  sharp  penknife  bet  ween  the  trunk  and  the  uovolo,  and  so  detaching  the  latter. 
The  mother  plant  suffers  no  injury  from  the  operation.  The  uovoli  are  planted  in  the  same  man  tier  as 
bulbs.  When  raised  from  seed,  the  fruit  should  be  treated  like  haws  ;  and,  though  some  will  come  up 
in  October  if  sown  in  spring,  yet  the  greater  number  will  not  make  their  appearance  till  the  following 
May.  Seedling  plants  have  the  advantage  of  never  throwing  up  suckers  ;  and  in  Tuscany,  where  this 
mode  of  propagation  is  generally  practised,  it  is  said  to  produce  invariably  the  largest  and  strongest 
trees.  A  variety  of  interesting  information  on  the  propagation  of  the  olive,  communicated  by 
Signor  Luigi  Maiietti  of  Monza,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  p.  6ti'3.,  and  vol.  viii. 

&6N. ;  and  the  fullest  account  of  the  tree  and  its  uses,  &c.,  hitherto  published,  in  the  Xomvau  J)n 
'iwel,  vol.  v.  p.  65.  to  p.  124.  In  Britain,  specimens  of  the  olive  may  be  found  in  various  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  have  stood  out  for  several  years  against  a  south  wall  without  any 
protection.  A  tree  in  the  garden  of  Camden  House  produced  a  crop  of  olives  in  1790.  Some  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  have  stood  out  eight  years  against  a  wall ;  and  one,  of  a  very  hardy 
variety,  received  from  the  N'ikitka  (iarden,  in  the  Crimea,  has  stood  out  some  years  as  a  standard, 
without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  injured,  even  by  the  severe  winter  of  IS.'J.'5-H.  In  Ireland,  the  olive 
survives  the  winters  perfectly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  hut  never  flowers.  In  Devonshire,  in 
warm  places,  it  passes  the  winter  as  a  standard;  and  against  a  wall  bears  abundant  crops  of  fruit. 
In  general,  the  more  hardy  varieties  of  the  common  olive  may  be  considered  as  equally  hardy 
with  the  common  varieties  of  the  camellia. 

The  Siibuarifties  of  the  olive  are  very  numerous.  Those  in  most  common  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  are,  O.  e.  s.  longifd/ia  Ait.,  Bot  Cab.,  t.  456.,  and  our  Jig.  1032.  ;  O.  e.  s.  ferruginea  Ait., 
Royle  Illust,  t.  65.  f.  1.,  and  our  fig.  1033.,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  according  to 
Royle,  of  the  Himalayas,  with  the  leaves  rusty  beneath  ;  O.  e.  s.  latifolia  Ait,  O.  hispanica  Mil/., 
ZMefcte.,  t.-l!i9.,  which,  as  has  already  been  observed,  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Spain  ;  ().  c.  s.  obl'innn 
Ait ;  and  6.  c.  s.  btutifiiliit  Ait.  Besides  these,  there  are  13  garden  varieties  of  the  cultivated  olive 
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described  in  Don's  Miller,  on  the  authority  of  Don  Roxas  Clemente 
y  Rubio's  edition  of  Herrera's  Agricultura ;  and  32  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamel.  All  these  subvarieties  deserve  trial  in  new  colonies, 
where  it  is  desired  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  olive;  but,  for  those 
who  cannot  procure  the  whole  of  them,  we  give  the  following 
selection  from  Michaux's  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  p.  192.,  as  comprising  those  most 
esteemed  in  France  : — 

1.  Olivier  pleureur  (0*lea  craniom6rpha  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  75.  No. 
14.)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees.     Its  branches  are  numerous, 
and  pendent,  like  those  of  the  weeping  willow.     Its  fruit  is  good  for  the 
table,  and  yields  a  pure  and  abundant  oil    This  tree  should  be  placed 
in  valleys  rather  than  on  elevated  grounds,  as  it  has  more  to  apprehend 
from  drought  than  from  cold.     There  are  individuals  of  this  kind,  in 
Languedoc,  that  have  three  times  survived  the  general  destruction  of 
the  common  olives  by  frost. 

2.  Olivier  a  Fruit  arrondi  (0'lea  sphae'rica  .N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  78.  No. 
26.)  is  also  among  the  kinds  least  sensible  to  cold.   It  requires  moisture, 
a  good  soil,  and  abundant  manure.     Its  oil  is  of  a  superior  quality. 

3.  Olivier  de  Lucques  (O'lea  mmor  luc£nsis  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  72.  No. 
9.)  is  hardy,  and  yields  a  fruit  proper  for  preserving. 

4.  and  5.  Olivier  &  petit  Fruit  rond,  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  72.  No.  2. ;  and 
Olivier  de  Salon,  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  76.  No.  19. ;  are  good  for  oil,  and 
prefer  dry  and  elevated  grounds. 

6.  Olivier  amygdalin  (O'lea  amygdalina  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  78.  No.  25.) 
is  much  esteemed  about  Montpelier  for  its  fine  and  abundant  oil. 

7.  Olive  Picholine  (Pignola,  Ital. ;  OMea  oblonga  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  74. 

No.  12.)  yields  the  kind  of  olives  most  celebrated  for  pickling.      This  variety  is  not  delicate  in 

the  choice  of  soil  and  climate. 

O.  exc£lsa  Ait.  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1784.  It  has  stood  out  in  Ireland,  for  several 
years,  without  any  protection  whatever,  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Robertson  of  Kilkenny,  who  thinks  it  will  ultimately 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  evergreens.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  106.)  In  July,  1836,  this  tree 
measured  30  ft.  in  height,  and  the  head  7  ft.  in  diameter. 
A  second  tree  of  the  same  species,  Mr.  Robertson  informs 
us,  has  stood  out  equally  well  in  an  exposed  situation ; 
and  neither  has  ever  received  any  protection  whatever. 

O.  americcina  L.,  Michx.  Arb.  Amer.,  3.  t.  6.,  and  our 
fig.  1034.,  the  devil-wood  of  the  Americans,  is  a  tree,  a 
native  of  the  southern  states,  as  far  north  as  Norfolk,  in 
Virginia.  It  is  sometimes  found  as  high  as  30  ft.  or  35  ft ; 
but  its  ordinary  height  is  10ft  or  12ft.  The  leaves  are 
4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  of  a  shining  light  green  ;  and  they  re- 
main  on  two  or  three  years.  The  fertile  and  barren 
flowers,  Michaux  states,  are  on  separate  trees  ;  though, 
according  to  Linnaeus  (Man/.),  there  are  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  same  plant  with  hermaphrodites.  The 
flowers  are  very  small,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  strongly 
scented  ;  appearing  about  the  end  of  April.  The  fruit  is 
round,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  common  pea ;  and, 
when  ripe,  of  a  purple  colour,  approaching  to  blue.  It 
ripens  in  October,  and  remains  attached  to  the  tree  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  forming  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  foliage.  This  plant  is  considerably  hardier  than  the  common  olive ;  and,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  would  probably  stand  the  open  air,  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
as  a  standard.  There  is  a  very  handsome -flourish  ing  plant  against  the  wall, 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which  receives  no  protection  whatever. 

O.  fragrans  Thunb.,  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1552.,  Bot  Cab.,  1 1786.,  and  our  fig.  \035.f 
is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China,  where  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  o, 
its  sweet-scented  flowers  ;  which,  it  is  said,  are  used  for  giving  flavour  to  tea. 
The  plant,  though  not  very  hardy,  would  probably  stand  against  a  conservative 
wall,  with  a  little  protection.  The  scent  of  this  plant,  Messrs.  Loddiges 
observe,  "  is  astonishing ;  and  so  diffbsive,  that  we  distinctly  noticed  it,  when 
in  bloom,  on  the  back  wall  of  our  green-house,  at  considerably  more  than 
100  yards'  distance"  (Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1786.)  •§&Slk  103  i 

O.  captmis  L. ;  0.  ftuxitblia  Mill.,  Hort.  Elth.,  1.  1. 160.  f.  194.,  Bot.  Reg., 
t.  613. ;  has  coriaceous,  oblong,  dense,  and  rigid  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  forms  a  tall  tree ;  and,  if  grafted  on  the 
common  privet,  would  doubtless  stand  against  a  conservative  wall,  with  a 
little  protection. 
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SYRI'NGA  L.     THE  LILAC.     Lin.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  22. ;  Gaertn.  Fruct,  1. 1.  49. ;  Lindl.  Nat  Syst.  Bot,  ed.  2.,  p.  308.  ; 

Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  51. 
Synonymes.    L\lac  Toum.  Inst,  t  372.,  Juss.  Gen.,  p.  105.  ;  Lilai,  Fr. ;  Flieder,  Ger. 
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Derivation.  From  sirinr,  the  native  name  in  Barbary.  The  tubes  of  the  finest  Turkish  pipes  are 
manufactured  from  the  wood  of  this  shrub ;  and  also  from  that  of  the  Philad^lphus  coronarius, 
to  which  the  name  was  originally  given  (see  p.  951.).  Hence  the  old  English  name  of  Pipe  Tree, 
which  was  applied  l>oth  to  the  .Philadelphus  and  the  Syringa.  Lilac  is  from  lilac,  or  lilag,  the 
Persian  word  for  a  flower. 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  small,  4-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  4- 
parted  limb.  Stamens  2,  enclosed.  Stigma  trifid.  Capsule  ovate,  com- 
pressed, 2-celled,  2-valved,  2-se'eded ;  valves  navicular,  with  a  narrow  dis- 
sepiment in  the  middle.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  51.) — Deciduous  shrubs,  with 
simple  leaves  and  thyrsoid  terminal  panicles  of  flowers,  which  are  oppo- 
sitely branched.  Flowers  purple  or  white.  Natives  of  Europe  and  the 
colder  parts  of  Asia;  highly  valued  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates 
for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  and  the  profusion  in  which 
these  are  produced  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  natural  mode  of  pro- 
pagating is  by  suckers,  which  all  the  species  produce  in  abundance;  and 
they  will  all  grow  in  any  common  soil.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  is  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  30  cents  to  2 
francs;  and  rt  New  York,  where  all  the  sorts  are  quite  hardy,  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents. 

&  1.  S.  VULGA^RIS  L.     The  common  Lilac. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  11.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  51.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Synonyrnes.    LMac  vulgaris  G&rtn. ;   Pipe  Privet,  or  Pipe  Tree ;   Lilas  commun,  Fr. ;  gemeiner 

Flieder,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Lam.  111.,  t.  7.  ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.77. ;  N.  Du.  Ham.,  t.  61. ;  Schkuhr  Handb.,  1. 1.  2.  ; 

and  our  fig.  1036. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  acuminated.  The  common  blue  lilac, 
now  so  plentiful  in  every  plantation,  was  a  great  rarity  in  the  year  1597. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  51.)  A  shrub,  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  of  Hungary,  of  chalky  precipices  in  the  Cverna  valley,  and  Mount  Do- 
moglet,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  group  of  rocks  along  the  Danube.  In 
cultivation  in  Britain  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May. 

Varieties. 

&  S.  v.  1  cfBrulea  Clus.  Hist.,  i.  p.  56.,  Ger.  Emac.,  1399.  f.  2.,  Besl.  Eyst., 
t.  1.  f.  2.,  Park.  Par.,  407.  t.  409.  f.  4.,  Theatr.,  1467.  f.  1.  The 
common  blue  Lilac. — There  is  a  subvariety,  with  the  leaves  imper- 
fectly variegated. 

si  S.  f.  2  \ioldcea  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  183.,  Mill.  Ic.,  t.  163.  The  common 
purple  Lilac;  also  called  the  Scotch  Lilac,  because  it  was  first 
recorded  in  Sutherland's  Catalogue  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 

ffi  S.   v.  3  alba.     The  common  white  Lilac. — This  variety  flowers  earliest. 

*  S.  v.  4  alba  major  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  larger  flowers  than  the 

previous  variety. 

*  S.  v.  5  alba  plena,  S.  plena  Lodd.  Cat.,  is  said  to  have  the  flowers  double ; 

but  the  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den has  single  flowers. 
a  S.  v.  6  rubra  Lodd.  Cat.  has  red  flowers. 
ft  S.  v.  7  rubra  major  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836  ;  the  Lilas  de  Marly  of  the 

French  gardeners ;  has  flowers  larger  than  the  parent  variety. 
Other  Varieties.  A  number  of  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  Pitmaston,  of  which  there  are  six  sorts,  tolerably  distinct, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  The  French  nurserymen  are  also 
in  possession  of  some  new  seedlings ;  but  none  of  all  that  we  have  ob- 
served are  so  well  deserving  of  culture  as  the  common  blue,  violet,  red,  and 
white.  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  there  is  a  plant  marked 
S.  chinensis,  which  appears  to  be  S.  vulgaris  alba ;  and  another,  received 
from  Soulange-Bodin,  marked  Charles  X.  (S.  v.  Caroli  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836),  which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  S.  v.  purpurea.  Another,  marked 
S.  sibirica,  appears  to  be  S.  v.  purpurea;  but,  these  plants,  except  the  first, 
being  quite  young,  we  have  only  seen  them  in  leaf. 
Description,  $c.  The  common  lilac  grows  to  the  height  of  20ft.  and 
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upwards  in  good  free  soil ;  and,  though  it  naturally 
sends  up  abundance  of  suckers  in  every  direction, 
so  as  to  form  a  dense  mass  of  stems,  yet,  when 
these  are  cleared  away  as  they  appear,  and  only 
one  stem  left,  it  may  be  trained  to  form  a  very 
handsome  small  tree,  beautiful  when  in  leaf,  and 
preeminently  so  when  in  flower.  The  rate  of  growth 
is  considerable,  varying,  according  to  the  soil  and 
situation,  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  in  a  year,  for  the  first 
five  or  seven  years.  The  duration  is  not  great; 
probably  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  in  rich 
soils,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  in  such  as  are 
dry  and  comparatively  poor.  Plants  which  are 
never  allowed  to  produce  suckers  of  any  size,  and 
in  which  the  bunches  of  flowers  have  been  thinned 
out,  ripen  seeds ;  and  these,  according  to  Miller, 
produce  plants  which  are  true  to  their  varieties. 
The  common  lilac  was,  till  lately,  thought  to  be 
exclusively  a  native  of  Persia;  but,  within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  found 
by  Dr.  Baumgarten  in  Transylvania.  (Flora  Transyl.y\o\.\.  p.  16.)  The  blue  and 
the  white  varieties  were  cultivated  by  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  in  1597,  under 
the  name  of  the  blue-pipe  and  white-pipe ;  and,  apparently,  confounded  with 
Philadelphia,  which  was  also  called  pipe  tree.  The  first  time  the  lilac  was  made 
known  to  European  botanists  was  by  a  plant  brought  from  Constantinople  to 
Vienna,  by  the  ambassador  Busbequius,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
From  the  plant  being  very  showy,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  extremely  hardy, 
it  soon  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  gardens  of  Europe.  In  some  parts  of 
Britain,  and  various  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  mixed  with  other  shrubs,  or 
planted  alone,  to  form  garden  hedges ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  hardiness,  we 
may  mention  that  there  are  hedges  of  it  by  the  road-sides,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  in  the  elevated,  and  consequently  cold,  region  of 
Bavaria.  Mixed  with  sweet  briars,  sloe  thorns,  scarlet  thorns,  Guelder  rose 
trees,  &c.,  it  forms  beautiful  hedges  to  cottage  gardens,  where  there  is 
abundance  of  room.  In  the  survey  of  the  royal  gardens  of  Nonsuch,  planted 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI II.,  there  is  mentioned  a  fountain  "  set  round  with  six 
lilac  trees,  which  bear  no  fruit,  but  only  a  very  pleasant  smell."  (Syl.  Ft.,  ii. 
p.  47.)  Many  poets  have  alluded  to  this  tree ;  and  Cowper,  in  the  following 
lines,  enumerates  some  of  the  kinds  commonly  grown  in  British  gardens  :  — 

"  The  lilac,  various  in  array,  —  now  white, 

Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 

With  purple  spikes  pyramidal',  —  as  if 

Studious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolved 

Which  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all. ' 

»  2.  S.  JOSIKJE^A  Jacq.     Josika's  Lilac. 

Identification.    Jacq.  in  Bot.  Zeit,  1831,  t.  67.  ;  Rchb.  PI.  Grit,  No.  1049.  t.  780. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4- 

P    J* '  '    Engravings.    Hook.  Bot  Mag.',  t.  3278.  ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1733. ;  Rchb.  PI.  Crit., 

No.  1049.  t.  780. ;  and  our  figs.  1057,  1038. 

Spec.  C/iar.yScc.  Leaves  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, acute, 
ciliated,  wrinkled,  gla- 
brous, on  short  petioles, 
white  beneath.  Flowers 
purple.  (Don's  Mill., 
iv.  p.  51.)  A  shrub, 
from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  ; 
a  native  of  Transylva- 
nia, where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Baron  ess 
1037  Von  Josika,  in  cornpli- 
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ment  to  whom  it  was  named  by  Baron  Jacquin.  It  is  an  upright  shrub,  with 
spreading  branches,  and  purple  twigs.  Its  leaves  are  elliptic-lanceolate,  3  in. 
long,  and  l|in.  broad,  shining  and  lucid  green  above,  and  white  beneath,  in 
the  manner  of  those  of  the  balsam  poplar;  but  of  a  deep  dark  green,  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  leaves  of  Chionanthus.  It  was  found  growing  in  shady 
places,  near  water,  along  with  .Fagus  sylvatica,  C'orylus  ^(vellana,  jFVaxinus, 
•Spiraea,  .ffosa,  Ribcs,  and  .dtragene,  and  rising  from  the  height  of  12  ft.  to 
that  of  18ft.  (See  Allgem.  GartcnzeiL,  vol.  i.  p.  5.)  This  sort  has  certainly 
a  very  different  appearance  from  the  common  lilac ;  but  it  may,  after  all, 
be  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  was  first  sent  to  Britain  by  Messrs.  Booth 
of  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries ;  and  there  are  now  plants  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  in 
some  other  collections ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  by  grafting 
and  budding,  it  will  soon  be  as  easily  to  be  procured  in  the  British  nur- 
series as  the  common  lilac.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery, 
is  7s.  6d.  each. 

«a  3.  S.  PE'RSICA  L.     The  Persian  Lilac. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  11.  :  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  51. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Sraonym0r.     LWac  minor  Mcench  ;  Lilac  p^rsica  Lam.  ;  Lilas  de  Perse,  Fr. 

Engravings.     Curt.  Bot.   Mag.,  t.  486.  ;  Mill  Fig.,  164.  f.  1. ;  Mant.,  t.  57. ;  Pluk.  Phyt,227.  f.  8.  ; 
and  our.fig.  1039. 

Sj)cc.  Char.y  $c.  Leaves  small,  lanceolate,  entire. 
Flowers  purple.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  51.)  A  shrub, 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Persia.  In- 
troduced in  164-0,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  of  our  low 
deciduous  shrubs.  It  is  frequently  planted  in  pots, 
and  forced  so  as  to  come  into  flower  at  Christmas, 
for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  rooms ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  though  the  flowers  are  very  fra- 
grant when  they  expand  naturally  in  the  open  air, 
yet  in  the  hot-house  they  are  quite  scentless; 
doubtless  from  the  want  of  sufficient  light  to 
elaborate  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  odour.  In  Paris,  it  is  said,  they  retard  the 
Persian  lilacs,  by  placing  them  in  an  icehouse  in 
December,  and  keeping  them  there  till  the  Sep- 
tember or  October  following,  when  they  will  come 
into  bloom  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  about 
Christmas,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  bouquets  given  as  presents  on  New 
Year's  Day.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vii.  p.  247.)  The  species  is  generally 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  the  varieties  by  layers. 

Varieties. 

a  S.  p.  2  alba  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.       The  white  Persian  Lilac. —  Leaves 


1039 


lanceolate,  entire.  Flowers  white. 
S.j».  3  lacinidta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 
Mill.  Diet.,  No.  3.,  Icon.,  t.  164. 
f.  2.,  and  our  fig.  1040.,  Lin.  Hort. 
Cliff.  6.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1107., 
Munting,  t.  56.,  Tourn.  Inst.,  602. ; 
S.  capitata  Gmcl.  Itin.,  iii.  p.  304. 
t.  32.  f.  1.,  Schmidt  Baum.,  ii.  p.  79.  ; 
Lilas  a  Feuilles  de  Persil,  Fr.  The 
(•^-leaved  Persian  Lilac. — This  va- 
riety has  some  of  its  leaves  pin- 
natifidly  cut,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
cut  in  some  manner. 


1040 
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at  S.p.  4?  Kctlvifolia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  somewhat  hoary, 
like  those  of  the  common  sage. 

a  4.  S.  ROTHOMAGE'NSIS  Renault.     The  Rouen  Lilac. 

Synonymes.  S.  dubia  Pers.  Ench.,  I.  p.  9. ;  Lilaceum  rothomagense  Renault  Fl.  de  VOrne  p  100  • 
S.  mSdia  Dum.  Cours.,  1.  p.  709.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Lilas  Varin,  N.  Du  Ham  •  S  chWnsis 
IVUM.  Sp.,  1.  p.  48.,  Berol.  Saumz.,  p.  498.,  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  51. ;  S.  sibirica  Hort.  :  the  Siberian 
Lilac,  Hort . 

Engravings.     N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  63. ;  and  OUT  fig.  1041. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  purple.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv. 
p.  51.)  An  intermediate  plant  between  S.  vulgaris  and  S.  persica.  In 
Belgium,  there  is  a  hybrid  between  this  and  S. 
vulgaris,  called  S.  media,  or  the  Belgic  Lilas  de 
Marly;  which  is  probably  the  S.  rothomagensis 
of  Turp.  et  Poit.  Fl.  de  Par.  A  shrub,  from  6  ft. 
to  8  ft.  high ;  a  hybrid  between  S.  vulgaris 
and  S.  persica ;  raised  at  Rouen  by  M.  Varin, 
the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  there, 
and  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1795; 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  is  of  very 
vigorous  growth,  and  a  most  abundant  flow- 
erer ;  and,  in  favourable  soils  and  situations, 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
This  sort,  and  the  preceding  one,  grafted 
standard  high  on  the  ash,  or  the  common 
privet,  would  form  very  ornamental  trees. 

Varieties.     The  following  are  mentioned  in  the 

Bon  Jardinier  for  1836  :  — 

fife  S.  r.  2  Lilas  Royal  Bon  Jard.  has  the  flowers  more  compact  than  the 
Belgic  Lilas  de  Marly. 

&  S.  r.  3  saugeana  Hort. ;  Lilas  sauge,  Fr. ;  differs  from  the  Lilas  Varin 
in  having  the  flowers  more  red  and  more  beautiful.  There  are 
plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is  probably  identical 
with  the  variety  mentioned  in  Gard.  Mag.,\n.  p.  379.,  of  which  there 
are  plants  in  the  Grosvenor  Nursery,  King's  Road,  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Dennis.  S.  coccinea  and  S.  chinensis  rubra  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 
appear  to  be  identical  with  this  variety,  or  very  slightly  different ;  but 
the  plants  are  too  small  to  have  yet  produced  flowers. 

App.  i.     Species  ofSynngsi  not  yet  introduced. 

S.  Emodi  Wall.  Cat.,  No.  2831.,  Don's  Mill,  4.  p  51., 
Royle  lllust,  p.  267.  t.  65..  f.  2.  ;  and  our  fig.  1041.;  has  the 
leaves  elliptic-oblong,  glaucous  beneath,  attenuated  at  the 
base,  and  acuminated  at  theapex.  Branches  warted.  Thyrse 
terminal  and  panicled.  Capsules  almost  cylindrical.  The 
bud-scales  permanent  at  the  base  of  the  year's  shoots.  A 
shrub,  from  8ft.  to  10  ft  high,  a  native  of  Kamaon,  towards 
the  Himalayas,  with  purple  flowers,  which  appears  to  be  a 
very  desirable  plant.  All  the  lilacs  are  so  beautiful,  both  in 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  of  such  easy  culture  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  even  in  climates  of  considerable  severity, 
that  the  number  of  sorts,  provided  they  are  truly  distinct, 
can  hardly  be  too  much  increased.  The  objection  which  we 
have  to  this  genus  of  shrubs  is,  their  liability  to  throw  up 
suckers,  which,  as  we  have  more  than  once  before  observed, 
have  a  disorderly  and  ungardenesque  appearance,  and  are 
only  suitable  for  scenery  in  which  the  object  is  to  imitate  wild 
and  neglected  nature.  For  this  reason,  we  have  often  wished 
that  all  the  sorts  of  lilac  cultivated  in  British  gardens  were 
worked  on  stocks  of  the  common  privet,  on  which,  it  is 
said,  they  will  succeed  perfectly.  As  the  privet  is  quite 
hardy,  and  does  not  throw  up  suckers,  this,  we  think,  would 
be  a  real  improvement,  at  least  with  reference  to  gardenesque 
beauty. 

S.  villdsa  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  38.,  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  51.,  is 
a  native  of  China,  on  mountains  about  Pekin ;  and,  according 
to  G.  Don,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  Z/igustrum  sinense 
Lour. 
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FONTANE'S/^  Labill.  THE  FONTANESIA.  Lin.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia, 

Identification.     Lahill.  PI.  Syr.,  dec.  1.  p.  9.  t.  1. ;  Lam.  111.,  1.  t.  22. ;  Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.,  ed.  2., 

p.  ;>08.  ;  Don's  Mill.  4.  p.  51. 
Derivation.     Named    after   Rent  Louiche  Des  Fontaines,   author  of  Flora  Atlantica,  2  vols.  4to, 

Paris,  1798-99,  and  several  other  works. 

Gen.  Char.y  $c.  Calyx  4 — 6-parted,  permanent.  Corolla  4 — 6-parted,  de- 
ciduous. Stamens  2,  elongated.  Stigma  bifid,  hooked.  Capsule  a  'I — 4- 
\vinged,  2-celled,  papery,  indehiscent  samara ;  cells  1  -seeded.  (Don's  Mill., 
iv.  p.  51.)  A  subevergreen  shrub,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  axillary 
racemes  of  yellowish  white  flowers.  This  genus  seems  to  be  a  connecting 
link  between  the  tribes  .Fraxinieae  and  Oleinae. 

«  t  l.  F.  PHiLLYREoVDEs  LobilL     The  Phillyrea-like  Fontanesia. 

Idetification.    Labill.  Syr.,  dec.  1.  p.  9.  1. 1.  ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  51. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1308, ;  and  our  fig.  1043. 

Description,  $c.  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft.  to 
14  ft.,  or  upwards,  with  leaves  acute  at  both  ends  ;  a  native  of  Syria,  between 
Laodicea  and  Mount  Cassius,  and  of  Sicily.  It  was 
introduced  in  1787,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  flowers 
are  at  first  of  a  greenish  white,  or  yellowish  green ; 

but  they  afterwards  become  of  a  brownish  yellow,  and  JF* ^^faffi  1043 
remain  on  the  tree  two  or  three  months.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant,  in  Syria,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria,  and  also  in  Italy,  remain  on  till  spring; 
but,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  London,  they 
drop  off  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  like  those  of  the 
common  privet ;  to  which  plant  the  fontanesia  bears  a 
close  general  resemblance,  though  it  is  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  having  a  rough  exfoliating  bark.  It  grows 
rapidly,  forming  a  large  bush  10  ft.  or  12ft.  high  in  as 
many  years ;  or,  if  trained  to  a  single  trunk,  a  very  handsome  tree,  with 
numerous  slender,  divergent,  drooping  branches.  There  are  plants  of  it 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  which  flower  freely  every  year;  and  one  in  the 
Kew  Garden,  8  ft.  high.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or 
by  grafting  on  the  common  privet.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  ash,  it 
would  form  a  very  handsome  drooping-branched  tree.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  Is.  each. 

Fors$th\a  Vahlis  a  genus  named  in  honour  of  William  Forsyth,  Esq.,  Royal  Gardener  at  Ken- 
sington, author  of  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Trees,  &c.,  who  died  in  1804  ;  and  to  whose  son,  of 
the  same  name,  who  died  in  1835  (See  Card.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  496.),  we  are  much  indebted  for  contri- 
butions to  the  historical  part  of  this  work,  and  to  that  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening. 

F.  suspensa  Vahl,  Syringasusptnsa  Thunb.,  LUac  perpense  Lam.,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it 
is  cultivated  for  the  elegance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  yellow.  It  is  an  ascending  shrub,  with  pendent 
tetragonal  branches,  and  oval,  simple,  or  trifoliate  leaves.  It  is  probably  half-hardy  or  quite  hardy  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  yet  introduced. 
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FRA'XINUS  Tourn.     THE  ASH.     Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  Dice'cia. 
Identification.    Tourn.  Inst.,  343.;  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1160.;    Michx.   Gen.,  107.;  Juss.  Gen.,  105. 
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Schkuhr  Handb.,  t  375.  ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  858. ;  Ga>rtn.  Fruct.,  1. 1.  39.  j  Liudl.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.,  p.  308.  : 
Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  53. 

Syrwuymfs.     Frdne,  Fr.  ;  Esche,  Ger. 

DcrhHttton.  The  derivation  of  .Fraxinus  given  in  Don's  Miller  is,  from  p/irasso,  to  enclose;  the  ash 
having  been  formerly  used  for  making  hedges.  Linnasus  derives  it  from  p/iraxis,  a  separation,  be- 
cause the  wood  splits  easily.  Others  derive  it  from  frangitur,  because  the  young  branches  are  easily 
broken ;  or  which  may  have  been  applied  ironically,  in  allusion  to  the  extreme  toughness  of  the  old 
wood.  None  of  these  derivations,  however,  appears  very  satisfactory.  The  English  name  of  ash 
may  be  derived  either  from  the  Saxon  word  <ese,  a  pike;  or  from  the  colour  of  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  which  resembles  that  of  wood  ashes. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  none,  or  4-parted,  or  4-toothed. 
Corolla  none.  Stamens  2,  in  the  male  flowers.  Anthers  sessile,  or  on  short 
filaments,  dehiscing  outwardly.  Female  flower  t  the  same,  except  that  they 
have  no  stamens,  but  have  each  a  pistil,  that  has  a  bifid  stigma.  Fruit t 
or  samara,  2-celled,  compressed,  winged  at  top.  Cells  1 -seeded.  (Don's 
Mill-.,  iv.  p.  53.)— Deciduous  trees,  with  opposite,  impari-pinnate,  rarely 
simple  leaves ;  and  lateral  racemes  of  greenish  yellow  flowers.  Natives 
of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  part  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America. 
The  species  are  raised  from  seeds ;  and  the  varieties  chiefly  by  grafting 
on  jFraxinus  excelsior,  but  partly  also  from  seeds.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  in  all  the  species  to  sport  into  varieties ;  and  many  of  what 
are  by  botanists  described  as  species  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  entitled 
to  that  distinction.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Esk,  more  especially  on  the  estate  of  Dalhousie,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  ash  is  indigenous  over  several  acres  of  steep  rocky  de- 
clivities bordering  the  river,  and  that  many  very  distinct  varieties  may 
there  be  collected.  The  American  ash  seems  as  prolific  in  varieties  as  the 
European  species  ;  and  some  of  these  varieties,  which  by  botanists  are 
treated  as  species,  generally  come  true  from  seed ;  a  circumstance  no 
more  surprising  than  that  particular  varieties  of  fruit  trees  should  fre- 
quently come  nearly  as  true  to  the  parent  variety,  as  the  seedlings  of 
species  come  true  to  species.  All  the  ashes  are  of  easy  culture  in  good 
soil,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  general  price  of  the  American 
plants  is  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  plant ;  and  seeds  may  be  obtained  of  six 
or  seven  of  the  sorts  at  4d.  per  quart. 

A.  Leaflets  broad,  smooth  or  shining  on  the  upper  surface.     Natives 

of  Europe. 
*£  1.  F.  EXCE'LSIOR  L.      The  taller,  or  common,  Ash. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  1509.  ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  1099.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  53  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Si/iionyni-"i.     F.  ape"tala  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.,  Lam.  III.,  t.  858.  f.  1. ;  F.  rostrata  Guss.  Ff.  Rar.,  p.  374. ;  F. 

O'rnus  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  1249.  ;  F.  erbsa  Pers. ;  F.  crispa  Bosc  ;  le  Frene,  Fr.  ;  Aesche  or  Esche, 

Ger.   and  Dutch ;  Ask,  Dan.  and  Swed. ;  Frassino,  Ital. ;  Fresno,  Span.  ;  Freixo,  Port. ;  Jas, 

Jasen,  or  Jassen,  Ruxs. ;  /Ese,  Sa-x. 
Engravings.    Fl.  Dan.,  t.969. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1692. ;  Svensk.  Bot,  175.  ;  Lam.  111.,  t  858.  f.  1.  ; 

Blackw.,  t.  328. ;  Dodon.  Pempt.,  771. ;  Lob.  Icon.,  2.  p.  107.  f.  2. ;  OUT  Jig.  1044. ;  and  the  plates  in 

our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate,  ser- 
rated, curieated  at  the  base.  Flowers  naked.  Samara  obliquely  emarginate 
at  the  apex.  The  leaves  have  generally  5  pairs  of  leaflets,  but  sometimes  6. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  spikes,  from  the  sides  of  the  branches. 
On  some  there  are  only  female  flowers ;  on  others  hermaphrodite  ones ; 
and  on  others  male  ones;  while  on  some  trees  the  flowers  are  found  in  two 
of  these  states,  or  in  all  of  them.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  53.)  A  tree,  from 
30  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  flowering  in  March  and  April,  before  the  leaves  appear. 

Varieties.  These  are  very  numerous ;  but  we  shall  give  chiefly  those  which 
are  allowed  to  be  varieties  by  botanists,  and  are  described  as  such  in  Don's 
Miller,  or  in  our  Hortus  Brilannicus ;  afterwards  indicating  those  which 
are  treated  by  botanists  as  species,  and  which  we  have  accordingly  kept 
distinct,  but  which  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  are  nothing  more  than 
varieties. 

¥  F.  c.  2  pcndula  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  ed.  2.,  vol.  v.  p.  475.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836;  Frene  Parasol,  Fr. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume. 
The  pendulous,  or  weeping,  Ash.  —  Branches  pendulous.  This  sin- 
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gular  ami  beautiful  variety  was  dis- 
covered, about  the  middle  of  tin-  last 
century,  in  a  field  belonging  to  the 
vicar  of  Gamlingay,  near  Wimpole, 
in  Cambridgeshire.  Professor  Mar- 
tyn,  in  his  edition  of  Miller's  J)ic- 
(ionary,  published  in  1807,  says  that 
he  recollects  it  for  nearly  forty  years 
as  a  very  fine  pendulous-branched 
tree.  In  June,  1835,  the  tree  was 
visited,  at  our  request,  by  Mr.  James 
Dall,  late  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
1  lardwicke,  at  Wimpole,  who  sent  us 
the  following  account  of  it : — "  The 
tree  is  now  comparatively  in  ruins. 
The  trunk  girts  6  ft.  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground.  The  trunk  is  12ft. 
high ;  at  which  height  it  branches  out 
into  two  arms,  each  about  15ft.  in 
length.  Three  years  ago,  ten  de- 
caying branches  were  lopped  off,  and 
four  have  been  since  blown  off  by 
the  wind.  The  tree  formerly  stood 
in  the  open  field  ;  but  it  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  garden  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth,  the  present 
vicar  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Hepworth  enquired  of  the  late  clerk  of  the 
parish,  who  has  been  dead  more  than  20  years,  and  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  90  years  old,  how  long  he  recollected  the  tree.  His 
answer  was,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  that  it  was  the  same  size 
then  that  it  is  now."  When  grafts  first  began  to  be  taken  from  this 
tree  by  the  nurserymen,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but 
there  are  weeping  ashes  in  the  county  estimated  at  50  years'  growth. 
Many  have  been  planted  in  England ;  some  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ;  some,  also,  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  the  name  of  the 
variety  is  in  the  American  catalogues.  In  the  list  of  ash  trees 
planted  in  the  government  gardens  at  Odessa,  by  M.  Descemet, 
is  one  with  pendent  branches,  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings,  which 
may  possibly  be  somewhat  different  from  the  English  variety.  The 
weeping  ash  is  commonly  grafted  standard  high;  and,  as  it  is  very 
hardy,  and  grows  with  very  great  rapidity,  it  is  a  valuable  tree  for 
forming  arbours,  or  for  covering  seats,  more  especially  in  public 
gardens.  An  ash  tree,  100  ft.  high,  such  as  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  woods,  might  be  changed  into  a  singular  object  by  grafting 
it  at  the  summit  with  a  weeping  ash.  If  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  a 
number  of  trees  might  be  cut  down  round  it  so  as  to  form  an  open 
area  of  100ft.  or  200ft.  in  diameter,  which  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  tree  advantageously  on  every  side.  The  weep- 
ing ash  ripens  seeds  in  abundance.  We  have  not  heard  whether 
these  seeds  produce  upright-growing  trees  generally,  or  whether 
they  do  not  occasionally  send  up  pendulous-branched  ones ;  but, 
judging  from  analogy,  we  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  case. 

F.  e.  pendula  var.  The  Cowpen  Ash.  (^g.1045.) — As  we  are  uncertain 
whether  this  is  a  variety,  or  a  mere  variation,  and  strongly  suspect 
it  to  be  only  the  latter,  we  have  not  put  a  number  before  the  name. 
Drawings  of  two  of  these  trees  (of  one  of  which,  CO  ft.  high, 
jig.  1045.  is  an  engraving)  were  sent  us,  in  February,  1836,  by  M. 
J.  F.  Sydney,  Esq.,  of  Cowpen,  near  Morpeth,  who  gives  the  fol- 
4  L 
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grows  upon  a  bank,  or 
high  ground,  in  a  hedgerow,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Morpeth, 
by  the  side  of  the  Edinburgh  turnpike-road.  No.  2.,  an  elegant  tree, 
between  55  ft.  and  60ft.  high,  stands  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  of 
the  river  Wansbeck,  a  little  beyond  the  new  bridge  which  leads  to  the 
Milton  Road;  and  there  is  another  ash  tree, of  the  same  description, 
a  short  distance  before  reaching  the  bridge.  These  three  trees  are 
the  only  ones  that  I  know  the  localities  of;  and,  though  I  have  been 
told  at  Morpeth,  by  several  persons,  that  they  thought  there  were 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  growing  in  the  neighbourhood,  yet 
no  one  knew  where,  or  was  even  sure  of  the  circumstance.  These 
trees  have  long  attracted  my  attention,  from  the  gracefulness  of  their 
appearance,  and  from  their  dissimilitude  to  the  other  ash  trees  in  this 
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neighbourhood.  The  ash  is  particularly  abundant  in  this  part  of 
Northumberland."  Mr.  Sydney  having  kindly  sent  us  grafts  of  the 
Cowpen  ash,  we  have  distributed  them  among  the  nurserymen,  and 
plants  have  been  raised  from  them  in  the  Fulhain  Nursery.  Mr. 
(ieorge  M'  Leish,  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners  Magazine,  informs 
us  that  there  are  a  number  of  ash  trees  growing  out  of  the  rocks 
immediately  below  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  on  the  Duke  of  Athol's 
estate,  a  few  miles  from  Dunkeld,  which  are  probably  not  above 
30  years  of  age,  which  have  weeping  branches,  that  droop  almost  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Whether  these  trees  belong  to  the  com- 
mon weeping  ash,  to  the  Cowpen  variety  or  variation,  or  to  the 
Kincairney  ash,  to  be  next  described,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

¥  F.  e.  3  Kincaimice,  the  Kincairney  Ash,  has  the  spray  alternately 
pendulous,  and  rigidly  upright,  and  thus  forms  a  tree  of  fantastic 
shape.  The  original  specimen  grows  on  the  estate  of  Mungo 
Murray,  Esq.,  in  Kincairney,  in  the  parish  of  Caputh,  near  Dun- 
keld, Perthshire.  It  is  46ft.  high  ;  the  trunk,  at  12ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  3  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head,  in 
the  widest  part,  is  74  ft.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  who  sent  us  a  drawing  and  description  of  it 
in  1833  (see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  384.);  and  who,  having  at  that 
time  directed  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Turnbull  of 
Perth  to  its  propagation,  they,  we  are  informed,  have  now  plants 
of  it  for  sale. 

¥  F.  e.  4  aurea  Willd.  Enum.,  p.  1059. ;  F.  aurea Pers.  Ench.,\\.  p.  604., 
Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836  ;  the  golden-barked  Ash;  has  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  yellow  and  dotted;  and  the  leaflets  sessile,  lance- 
olate, unequally  serrated,  acuminated,  cuneated  at  the  base,  and 
glabrous.  It  is  conspicuous,  particularly  in  winter,  not  only  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  its  bark,  but  from  the  curved,  contorted  cha- 
racter of  its  branches,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  horns  of  an 
animal. 

*t  F.  e.  5  aurea  pendula  has  the  bark  yellow,  and  the  branches  as  pendu- 
lous, and  of  as  vigorous  growth,  as  those  of  F.  e.  pendula.  There 
are  fine  specimen  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  New  Cross  Nursery, 
and  in  the  Marylebone  Nursery,  New  Road. 

1  F.  e.  6  crispa  ;  F.  crispa  Bosc',  F.  atrovirens  Desf.  Arb.,\.  p.  104. ;  has 
the  leaves  dark  green,  crumpled,  and  curled.  The  darkness  of  the 
green  of  the  leaves  is  remarkable ;  and  this  and  their  crumpled  ap- 
pearance, combined  with  the  rigid  stunted  character  of  the  whole 
plant,  render  it  a  striking  object.  The  largest  tree  we  know  of, 
of  this  variety,  is  at  Farnham  Castle,  Surrey ;  where,  in  50  years,  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  15ft.;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  in.,, 
and  of  the  head  5  ft.  In  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  there  is  a 
tree,  which,  in  12  years,  has  attained  the  height  of  8  ft. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  3  ft. 

¥  F.  e.  7  jaspidca Willd.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.1836,  the  striped-barked  Ash,  has 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  streaked  with  reddish-white.  There 
are  specimens  at  West  Dean,  in  Surrey,  9  years  planted,  and  21  ft. 
high  ;  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  14  years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high  ; 
and  at  Ampton  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  18  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high. 

3f  F.  e.  8  purpurascens  Descemet,  the  purple-barked  Ash,  has  the  bark 
purple.  It  was  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  by  M.  Descemet;  and 
there  are  p]ants  of  it  in  the  collection  under  his  care  at  Odessa. 

¥  F.  e.  9  argentea  Desf.  Arb.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  the  .Y/Vivr-striped- 
leaved  Ash. — Leaves  variegated  with  white. 

%  F.  e.  10  lutca,  the  ^iV/ow-edge-leafleted  Ash,  has  the  leaflets  edged  with 
yellow. 

at  F.  e.  11  crosa  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604.,  has  the  leaflets  erosely  toothed. 
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%  F.  e.  12  koriasontdlit  Desf.,  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 

the  horizontal-branched  Ash,  has  the  branches  spreading  horizontally. 

2  F.  e.  13  verrucosa  Desf.,  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 

the  w arted-barked  Ash ,  has  the  branches  warted. 

3£  F.  e.  14  verrucosa  pendula.  —  A  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  was,  in  1835,  10ft.  high,  after  being  16  years 
planted. 

¥  F.  e.  15  nana  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  F.  e.  humilis  Hort.,  the  dwarf 
Ash,  seUom  exceeds  3  ft.  in  height,  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  bearing  this  name,  which  is  7  ft.  high, 
and  its  stem  immediately  above  the  graft  is  4  in.  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  of  this  variety  resemble  those  of  the  common  ash,  but  the 
leaflets  are  much  smaller  and  closer  together. 

¥  F.  e.  ]6fungosa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.     The  fungous-barked  Ash. 
%  F.  e.  17  verticillata  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.     The  whorled-leaved  Ash. 
¥  F.  e.  18  vttlbsa  nova  Descemet  is  a  seedling,  discovered  accidentally,  of 

which  there  are  plants  in  the  Odessa  collection. 

Other  Varieties.  In  addition  to  the  above  varieties  of  the  common  ash, 
there  are  several  names  in  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the 
collection  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  which  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to 
this  article.  The  plants  to  which  these  names  apply,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  small,  or  crowded  among  other  trees  or  shrubs ;  so  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  determine  whether  they  are  truly  distinct  or  not. 

Description.  The  common  ash  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  forest  trees. 
In  a  close  grove,  and  in  a  free  deep  soil,  it  becomes  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
British  trees,  with  a  trunk  free  from  branches  to  a  great  height.  Standing 
singly,  it  throws  out  large  limbs,  which  divide  into  numerous  branches,  form- 
ing a  full  spreading  head,  with  a  short,  but  very  thick,  trunk.  In  some  situa- 
tions, particularly  on  rocky  steeps,  the  branches  on  old  trees  become  pendent  j 
but,  as  in  all  cases  of  old  ash  trees  whatever,  as  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  extremities  of  the  lower  branches  to  curve  upwards.  The 
bark  is  ash-coloured  when  old,  and  dark  grey  when  young  The  buds  are  short, 
oval,  obtuse,  and  constantly  black  :  and,  by  this  last  circumstance,  the  common 
ash  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  American  species.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
and  are  composed  of  from  5  to  13  leaflets,  slightly  pedicellate,  smooth,  oval, 
acuminated  and  serrated.  The  common  petioleis  semicylindrical,with  a  channel 
on  the  upper  side.  The  roots  are  numerous,  and  take  a  horizontal  direction  ; 
and  they  are  furnished  with  more  fibres  than  those  of  most  other  forest  trees. 
Both  fibres  and  roots  are  white,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  roots  of 
all  the  Oleaceae*  If  the  tree  is  planted  in  good  soil,  it  grows  rapidly  when 
young,  attaining  the  height  of  15ft.  and  upwards  in  10  years.  The  height  of 
lull-grown  trees,  in  the  most  favourable  situations,  is  from  80ft.  to  100ft., 
and  their  duration  several  centuries.  No  deciduous  tree  whatever,  in  culti- 
vation in  British  plantations,  is  more  injurious  to  plants  growing  under  it,  than 
the  ash ;  from  its  numerous  fibrous  roots,  which,  rising  close  to  the  surface, 
exhaust  the  soil,  and  prevent  the  vegetation  of  almost  every  other  plant, 
except  those  that  have  also  fibrous  roots. 

Geography.  The  common  ash  is  indigenous  to  central  Europe,  to  Sweden,  to 
Norway,  to  Russia,  to  the  south  of  Europe,  to  thenorth  of  Africa,  and  to  Japan; 
and  there  is  a  species  in  America  (the  white  American  ash)  which  closely  re- 
sembles it  in  many  respects,  except  that  it  has  whitish  buds  instead  of  black 
ones.  In  Britain,  the  ash  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  island,  from  Ross-shire 
to  Cornwall.  It  always  grows  best  in  good,  somewhat  calcareous,  soil ;  which, 
though  not  boggy,  is  generally  adjoining  water.  Its  most  favourite  situations 
are  on  the  steep  rocky  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sides  of  glens,  at  the  base 
of  which,  where  there  is  generally  a  great  depth  of  soil,  and  a  stream  not 
very  distant,  the  tree  attains  its  largest  size.  The  most  profitable  age  for 
felling  the  ash  appears  to  be  from  80  to  1 00  years.  It  will  continue  pushing 
from  stools  or  from  pollards,  for  above  100  years. 
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History.  The  ash  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  whose  name  for  it  was  mclia 
or  botinielia ;  and  both  Greeks  and  Romans  made  their  spears  of  its  wood.  It 
was  also  valued  by  them  for  its  medical  properties.  By  the  Roman  agricultural 
writers  it  is  recommended  as  peculiarly  fit  for  making  agricultural  imple- 
ments, to  which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  applied  in  modern  times. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  timber  of  the  ash  is  very  elastic ;  so  much  so, 
that  a  joist  of  this  timber  will  bear  more  before  it  breaks  than  one  of  that  of 
any  other  tree  indigenous  to  Europe.  It  weighs,  per  cubic  foot,  64  Ib.  9  oz. 
when  green;  and  49 Ib.  8oz.,  when  dry.  The  value  of  the  timber  is  in- 
creased by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sweet  chest- 
nut, the  wood  of  young  trees  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  old  ones.  The 
texture  of  the  wood  is  alternately  compact  and  porous ;  and,  where  the 
growth  has  been  vigorous,  the  compact  part  of  the  annual  layers  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  porous,  and  the  timber  is  comparatively  tough, 
elastic,  and  durable.  In  durability,  however,  and  also  in  rigidity,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  oak :  but  it  is  superior  to  that  wood,  and  to  every  other,  in  toughness 
and  elasticity  ;  and  hence  its  universal  employment  in  all  those  parts  of 
machinery  which  have  to  sustain  sudden  shocks;  such  as  the  circumference, 
teeth,  and  spokes  of  wheels,  beams  of  ploughs,  &c.  (TredgolcTs  Carpentry.) 
Since  the  use  of  iron  became  so  general  in  the  manufacture  of  instruments 
and  machines,  the  value  of  the  ash  is  somewhat  diminished,  at  least  in  Britain  ; 
it  still,  however,  ranks  next  in  value  to  that  of  the  oak,  and  is  held  even  to 
surpass  it  for  some  purposes.  It  is  much  in  use  by  the  coachmaker,  the 
wheelwright,  and  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements.  It  is  highly 
valued  for  kitchen  tables,  as  it  may  be  scoured  better  than  any  other  wood, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  run  splinters  into  the  scourer's  fingers.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  staircases;  and  in  old  nouses,  for  example, 
at  Wroxton  Abbey,  near  Banbury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  the  stair- 
case is  entirely  formed  of  this  wood.  Milkpails,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
are  made  of  thin  boards,  sawed  lengthwise  out  of  the  tree,  each  rolled  into  a 
hollow  cylinder,  with  a  bottom  affixed  to  it.  The  roots,  and  the  knotty  parts 
of  the  trunk,  are  in  demand  by  cabinet-makers,  for  this  curious  dark  figures 
formed  by  their  veins,  which  make  a  singular  appearance  when  polished. 
Evelyn  says  that  "  Some  ash  is  so  curiously  cambleted  and  veined,  that  skil- 
ful cabinet-makers  prize  it  equally  with  ebony,  and  call  it  green  ebony."  It 
makes  excellent  fuel,  burning  even  when  newly  cut,  with  very  little  smoke ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  woods  for  smoke-drying  herrings.  It  makes 
excellent  oars,  and  also  blocks  and  pulleys.  Few  other  trees  become  useful 
so  soon,  it  being  fit  for  walkingsticks  at  four  or  five  years'  growth  ;  and  for 
handles  for  spades  and  other  implements,  at  nine  or  ten  years'  growth.  An 
ash  pole,  Nicol  observes,  3  in.  in  diameter,  is  as  valuable  and  durable,  for  any 
purpose  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  as  the  timber  of  the  largest  tree.  (Plant. 
Cal.y  p.  77.)  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  hop-poles,  hoops,  crates,  handles 
to  baskets,  rods  for  training  plants,  forming  bowers,  for  light  hurdles,  and  for 
wattling  fences ;  and  also  for  walkingsticks.  In  Staffordshire,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  potteries,  the  ash  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  cut 
every  five  or  six  years  for  crate-wood,  which  is  in  great  demand  for  forming 
crates  to  pack  up  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  potteries.  In  Kent,  and 
in  various  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  most  profitable  appli- 
cation of  the  young  ash  is  for  walkingsticks,  plant-rods,  hoops,  and  hop- 
poles.  For  the  latter  purpose,  coppice-woods  are  cut  over  every  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and,  for  the  former  pur- 
poses, every  five  or  seven  years.  The  ashes  of  the  branches  and  shoots  of  this 
tree  afford  a  very  good  potash  ;  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning  nets  and  calf- 
skins ;  the  leaves,  in  some  places,  for  feeding  cattle  in  autumn,  and  in  others 
in  spring,  and  for  adulterating  tea.  The  leaves  and  shoots,  eaten  by  cows,  are 
said  to  give  the  milk  and  butter  a  rank  taste  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  considered  a  great  evil  by  the  Romans,  as  they  recommended  the  leaves  of 
the  ash,  next  to  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  for  fodder.  In  moist  pastures,  inter- 
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spersed  with,  or  surrounded  by,  numerous  trees  in  hedgerows,  the  leaves, 
after  dropping  in  the  autumn,  communicate  a  bitter  taste  to  the  water  both 
in  the  ditches  and  ponds,  and  possibly,  also,  to  the  milk  of  cows ;  but  this 
does  not  hold  good  more  with  respect  to  the  ash  than  to  other  trees  :  indeed, 
the  most  objectionable  is  the  oak,  the  leaves  of  which,  in  autumn,  give  a 
decidedly  bitter  taste  both  to  water  and  milk.  Our  correspondent  Mr. 
Sydney  of  Cowpen,  near  Morpeth,  who  lives  in  a  country  where  the  ash  tree 
is  more  abundant  than  any  other  tree,  says,  "  The  statement  made  by  several 
writers,  that  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  which  have  eaten  ash  leaves 
has  a  disagreeable  taste,  is  certainly  not  founded  in  fact.  Much  excellent 
butter  is  made  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  farms  where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  cows  from  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ash  ;  and  yet  I  have 
never  met  with  a  farmer's  wife  or  dairy-woman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Morpeth,  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  supposed  injury  done  to  butter."  The 
Arabian,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Roman,  physicians  highly  extol  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  seed,  which  the  Latins  named  lingua  avis,  bird's  tongue, 
from  some  supposed  resemblance.  It  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  dropsy,  stone, 
and  many  other  diseases.  M.  De  Perthuis  states  that  the  sap  of  the  ash  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  gangrene.  For  this  purpose,  the  sap  is  extracted 
from  the  leaves  by  maceration  ;  and  from  the  green  wood  by  putting  one  end 
of  a  branch  or  truncheon  of  it  into  the  fire,  and  gathering  the  sap,  as  it  rises 
from  the  other  end,  with  a  spoon.  A  decoction  of  the  bark,  or  of  the  leaves, 
has  been  used  as  a  tonic ;  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  as  an  aperient.  The 
ash  keys,  which  have  an  aromatic,  though  rather  bitter,  flavour,  were  formerly 
gathered  in  a  green  state,  and  pickled  with  salt  and  vinegar,  to  be  sent  to  table 
as  a  sauce,  or,  as  Evelyn  expresses  it,  "  as  a  delicate  salading."  In  Siberia, 
the  keys  are  infused  in  the  water  used  for  drinking,  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
flavour. 

The  Use  of  the  Ash  in  Plantations  has  been  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
injury  which  it  does  to  every  thing  that  grows  in  its  shade;  but,  though  we 
admit  that  this,  and  its  love  of  shelter,  constitute  a  decided  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  planted  in  hedgerows,  or  where  it  is  expected  to  make  profit  from 
plants  growing  under  its  shade,  yet  it  affords  no  argument  against  planting  it 
in  masses,  where  the  object  is  the  production  of  timber  or  coppice-wood. 
As  the  tree,  when  standing  singly,  forms  a  most  ornamental  object  on  a  lawn, 
and,  though  it  may  impede  the  growth  of  the  grass,  yet  does  not  destroy  it, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  ash  should  not  be  admitted  into  pleasure-grounds, 
as  well  as  the  cedar,  or  any  other  dense  evergreen,  under  which  grass  will  not 
thrive.  It  has  been  observed,  that  female  and  hermaphrodite  trees,  from  the 
quantity  of  seeds  which  they  produce,  never  exhibit  such  a  handsome  clothing 
of  foliage  as  the  male  trees ;  and  hence,  in  some  situations,  where  an  orna- 
mental ash  tree  is  wanted,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  sure  of  a  male  by 
grafting. 

The  Ash,  with  reference  to  picturesque  Beauty,  is  thus  characterised  by 
Gilpin  :  — "  The  ash  generally  carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  oak 
and  rises  in  an  easy  flowing  line ;  but  its  chief  beauty  consists  in  the  light- 
ness of  its  whole  appearance.  Its  branches,  at  first,  keep  close  to  the  trunk, 
and  form  acute  angles  with  it  ;  but,  as  they  begin  to  lengthen,  they  generally 
take  an  easy  sweep ;  and  the  looseness  of  the  leaves  corresponding  with 
the  lightness  of  the  spray,  the  whole  forms  an  elegant  depending  foliage. 
Nothing  can  have  a  better  effect  than  an  old  ash  hanging  from  the  corner  of  a 
wood,  and  bringing  off  the  heaviness  of  the  other  foliage  with  its  loose 
pendent  branches :  and  yet,  in  some  soils,  I  have  seen  the  ash  lose  much  of 
its  beauty  in  the  decline  of  age.  Its  foliage  becomes  rare  and  meagre ;  and 
its  branches,  instead  of  hanging  loosely,  often  start  away  in  disagreeable 
forms.  In  short,  the  ash  often  loses  that  grandeur  and  beauty  in  old  age 
which  the  generality  of  trees,  and  particularly  the  oak,  preserve  till  a  late 
period  of  their  existence.  The  ash  also,  on  another  account,  falls  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  picturesque  eye.  Its  leaf  is  much  tenderer  than  that  of 
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the  oak,  and  sooner  receives  impression  from  the  winds  and  frost.  Instead 
of  contributing  its  tint,  therefore,  in  the  wane  of  the  year,  among  the  many- 
coloured  offspring  of  the  woods,  it  shrinks  from  the  blast,  drops  its  leaf,  and, 
in  every  scene  where  it  predominates,  leaves  wide  blanks  of  desolated  boughs, 
amidst  foliage  yet  fresh  anil  verdant.  Before  its  decay,  we  sometimes  see  its 
leaf  tinged  with  a  fine  yellow,  well  contrasted  with  the  neighbouring  greens.  But 
this  is  one  of  nature's  casual  beauties  :  much  oftener,  its  leaf  decays  in  a  dark, 
muddy,  unpleasing  tint;  and  yet,  sometimes,  notwithstanding  this  early  loss 
of  its  foliage,  we  see  the  ash,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  when  the  rains  have 
been  abundant,  and  the  season  mild,  retain  its  green  (a  light  pleasant  green) 
when  the  oak  and  the  elm  in  its  neighbourhood  have  put  on  their  autumnal 
attire."  (For.  Seen.,  p.  37.) 

"It  is  in  mountain  scenery  that  the  ash  appears  to  peculiar  advantage; 
waving  its  slender  branches  over  some  precipice  which  just  affords  it  soil 
sufficient  for  its  footing,  or  springing  between  crevices  of  rock ;  a  happy 
emblem  of  the  hardy  spirit  which  will  not  be  subdued  by  fortune's  scantiness. 
It  is  likewise  a  lovely  object  by  the  side  of  some  crystal  stream,  in  which  it 
views  its  elegant  pendent  foliage,  bending,  Narcissus-like,  over  its  own  charms." 
(Stnttf*  Sylva,  8vo  edit.,  p.  79.) 

"  The  beauty  of  the  roots  of  the  ash,"  Gilpin  observes,  "  is  of  a  pictu- 
resque nature.  They  are  often  finely  veined,  and  will  take  a  good  polish. 
Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire  (chap.  vi.  §  80.),  speaks  of 
certain  knotty  excrescences  in  the  ash,  called  the  brusca  and  mollusca,  which, 
when  cut  and  polished,  are  very  beautiful.  He  particularly  mentions  a  dining- 
table  made  of  the  latter,  which  represents  the  exact  figure  of  a  fish.  With 
regard  to  the  exact  figure  of  animals  and  other  objects,  which  we  meet  with 
both  in  stone  and  wood,  I  cannot  say  I  should  value  them  much  as  objects  of 
beauty.  They  may  be  whimsical  and  curious ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  roots 
and  veins  of  wood  and  stone  are  much  more  beautiful  when  they  are 
wreathed  in  different  fantastic  forms,  than  when  they  seem  to  aim  at  any 
exact  figures.  In  the  former  case,  they  leave  the  imagination  at  liberty  to 
play  among  them,  which  is  always  a  pleasing  exercise  to  it;  in  the  latter,  they 
are,  at  best,  awkward  and  unnatural  likenesses,  which  often  disgust  the  pic- 
turesque eye,  and  always  please  it  less  than  following  its  own  fancy,  and 
picking  out  resemblances  of  its  own."  (For.  Seen.,  p.  38.) 

The  wreathed  Fnaeia  in  the  Ash  Tree  is  likewise  of  the  picturesque  kind,  and 
consists  of  a  sort  of  excrescence,  which  is  sometimes  found  on  a  leading  branch, 
and  is  called  by  this  name.  "  The  fasciated  branch  is  twisted  and  curled  into  a 
very  beautiful  form ;  which  form  it  probably  takes,  as  Dr.  Plot  supposes,  from 
too  quick  an  ascent  of  the  sap  (see  Nat.  Hist,  of  Oxf.t  ch.  vi.  §  82.) ;  or,  as  other 
naturalists  imagine,  from  the  puncture  of  some  insect  in  the  tender  twig, 
which  diverts  the  sap  from  its  usual  channel,  and  makes  the  branch  monstrous. 
The  wreathed  fascia  is  sometimes  found  in  other  wood,  in  the  willow  particu- 
larly, and  in  the  holly ;  but  most  commonly  it  is  an  excrescence  of  the  ash. 
I  have  a  fasciated  branch  of  ash,  found  in  the  woods  of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New 
Forest,  which  is  most  elegantly  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  crosier ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  holly,  also,  twisted  like  a  ram's  horn.  We  have  this  appearance  some- 
times in  asparagus."  (Id.,  p.  39.) 

The  Spray  of  the  Ash  (Jig.  104G.)  "  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  oak,  the 
elm,  or  the  beech.  As  the  boughs  of  the  ash  are  less  complex  than  those 
of  the  oak,  so  is  its  spray.  Instead  of  the  thick  intermingled  bushiness 
which  the  spray  of  the  oak  exhibits,  that  of  the  ash  is  much  more  simple, 
running  in  a  kind  of  irregular  parallels.  The  main  stem  holds  its  course, 
forming  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  sweep ;  but  the  spray  does  not 
divide,  like  that  of  the  oak,  from  the  extremity  of  the  last  year's  shoot, 
but  springs  from  the  sides  of  it.  Two  shoots  spring  out,  opposite  each  other ; 
and  each  pair  in  a  contrary  direction.  Rarely,  however,  do  both  the  shoots 
of  cither  side  come  to  maturity :  one  of  them  is  commonly  lost  as  the 
tree  increases,  or,  at  least,  makes  no  appearance  in  comparison  with  the 
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other,  which  takes  the  lead.  So  that,  notwithstanding 
this  natural  regularity  of  growth  (so  injurious  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  spruce  fir,  and  some  other 
trees),  the  ash  never  contracts  the  least  disgusting  for- 
mality from  it.  It  may  even  receive  great  picturesque 
beauty;  for  sometimes  the  whole  branch  is  lost  as 
far  as  one  of  the  lateral  shoots  ;  and  this  occasions 
a  kind  of  rectangular  junction,  which  forms  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  the  other  spray,  and  displays  an  elegant 
mode  of  hanging  to  the  branches  of  the  tree.  This 
points  out  another  difference  between  the  spray  of  the 


oak  and  that  of  the  ash.  The  spray  of  the  oak  seldom  shoots  from  the  under 
sides  of  the  branches;  and  it  is  this  chiefly  which  keeps  the  branches  in  a  hori- 
zontal form.  But  the  spray  of  the  ash,  often  breaking  out  on  the  under  side 
of  the  branch,  forms  very  elegant  pendent  boughs."  (Id.,  p.  112.) 

Dittemincftmg  Properties  of  the  Ash.  The  ash,  like  the  sycamore,  from  the 
wedge-like  shape  of  its  keys,  or  seeds,  is  liable  to  fix  itself  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks,  ruins,  walls,  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  old  trees.  On  the  piers  of  the 
entrance  to  Blenheim  Park  from  Woodstock  there  were,  in  1834,  a  syca- 
more established  on  one  pier,  and  an  ash  on  the  other,  each  about  5  ft.  high. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  99.)  On  the  ruins  of  Sweetheart  Abbey,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, there  is  a  large  tree  of  the  common  sycamore  on  the  top  of  a  wall, 
which,  in  1806,  when  we  last  saw  it,  had  sent  down  a  fibrous  root  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  completely  exposed  to  the  air,  for  the  height  of  10ft. 
or  12  ft.,  till  it  reached  the  ground.  This  fibre  soon  afterwards  acquired  con- 
siderable thickness,  and  now  constitutes,  as  we  are  informed,  the  main  stem 
of  the  tree.  A  similar  circumstance  took  place  with  a  weeping  willow,  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  Carlsruhe,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned ;  and 
the  same  thing  happens  not  unfrequently  with  the  oak.  Mr.  Gilpin  quotes  the 
following  instance  from  Dr.  Plot,  of  an  ash  establishing  itself  on,  and  finally 
destroying,  a  willow  :  — "  An  ash  key  rooting  itself  on  a  decayed  willow,  and 
finding,  as  it  increased,  a  deficiency  of  nourishment  in  the  mother  plant,  began 
to  insinuate  its  fibres,  by  degrees,  through  the  trunk  of  the  willow  into  the 
earth.  There  receiving  an  additional  recruit,  it  began  to  thrive,  and  expand 
itself  to  such  a  size,  that  it  burst  the  willow  in  pieces  which  fell  away  from  it 
on  every  side  ;  and,  what  was  before  the  root  of  the  ash,  being  now  exposed 
to  the  air,  became  the  solid  trunk  of  a  vigorous  tree."  (For.  Seen.,  p.  40.) 

Historical,  poetical,  and  mythological  Allusions.  The  ash  is  mentioned  both 
by  Hesiod  and  Homer;  the  latter  of  whom  not  only  speaks  of  the  ashen  spear 
of  Achilles,  but  informs  us  that  it  was  by  an  ashen  spear  that  he  was  slain. 
In  the  heathen  mythology,  Cupid  is  said  to  have  made  his  arrows  first  of  ash 
wood,  though  they  were  afterwards  formed  of  cypress.  The  Scandinavians 
also  introduce  this  tree  into  their  mythology.  It  is  stated  in  the  Edda,  that 
the  court  of  the  gods  is  held  under  a  mighty  ash,  the  summit  of  which  reaches 
the  heavens,  the  branches  overshadow  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
roots  penetrate  to  the  infernal  regions.  An  eagle  rests  on  its  summit  to 
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observe  every  thing  that  passes ;  to  whom  a  squirrel  constantly  ascends  and 
descends,  to  report  those  things  that  the  exalted  bird  may  have  neglected  to 
notice.  Serpents  are  twined  round  the  trunk  ;  and  from  the  roots  there 
spring  two  limpid  fountains,  in  one  of  which  wisdom  lies  concealed,  and  in 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  the  things  to  come.  Three  virgins  constantly  attend 
on  this  tree,  to  sprinkle  its  leaves  with  water  from  the  magic  fountains ;  and 
this  water,  falling  on  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  dew,  produces  honey.  Man, 
according  to  the  Edda,  was  formed  from  the  wood  of  this  tree.  Ancient 
writers  of  all  nations  state  that  the  serpent  entertains  an  extraordinary 
respect  for  the  ash.  Pliny  says  that,  if  a  serpent  be  placed  near  a  fire,  and 
both  surrounded  by  ashen  twigs,  the  serpent  will  sooner  run  into  the  fire  than 
pass  over  the  pieces  of  ash ;  and  Dioscorides  asserts  that  the  juice  of  ash 
leaves,  mixed  with  wine,  is  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  serpents.  Evelyn  mentions 
that,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  country  people  believe  that,  if  they  split 
young  ash  trees,  and  make  ruptured  children  pass  through  the  chasm,  it  will 
cure  them ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  relates  an  instance,  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  of  this  extraordinary  superstition  having  been  lately  practised  in 
Warwickshire.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,\o\.  vii.  p.  557.)  Another  superstition  is 
that  of  boring  a  hole  in  an  ash  tree,  and  imprisoning  a  shrew  mouse  in  it :  a  few 
strokes  with  a  branch  of  a  tree  thus  prepared  is  supposed  to  cure  lameness  and 
cramps  in  cattle,  all  of  which  the  poor  mouse  is  accused  of  having  occasioned. 
(Ibid.,  p.  564.)  There  is  also  a  proverb  in  the  midland  counties,  that,  if  there 
are  no  keys  on  the  ash  trees,  there  will  be  no  king  within  the  twelvemonth, 
in  allusion  to  the  ash  tree  being  never  totally  destitute  of  keys.  Lightfoot 
says  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
the  nurse  or  midwife  puts  one  end  of  a  green  stick  of  this  tree  into  the  fire, 
and,  while  it  is  burning,  gathering  in  a  spoon  the  sap,  or  juice,  which  oozes  out 
at  the  other  end,  administers  this  as  the  first  spoonful  of  food  to  the  newly 
born  baby.  Many  poets  have  mentioned  the  ash,  and  the  following  passages 
allude  to  the  situations  in  which  it  is  said  most  to  thrive: — 

"  The  ash  asks  not  a  depth  of  fruitful  mould, 
But,  like  frugality,  on  little  means 
It  thrives  ;  and  h'igh  o'er  creviced  ruins  spreads 
Its  ample  shade,  or  on  the  naked  rock, 
That  nods  in  air,  with  graceful  limbs  depends." 


-"  Here  amid  the  brook, 


Grey  as  the  stone  to  which  it  clung,  half  root, 
Half  trunk,  the  young  ash  rises  from  the  rock  ; 
And  there  the  parent  lifts  its  lofty  head, 
And  spreads  its  graceful  boughs." 

SOUTH  F.Y'S  Rude  rick 

"  Nature  seems  t'ordain 

The  rocky  clift'for  the  wild  ash's  reign." 

DRYDEN'S  J'irgU. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  ash,  it  is  said  by  Boucher,  will  grow  in  very 
barren  soil,  and  in  the  bleakest  and  most  exposed  situations ;  but,  though  it 
will  grc-,v  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  not  attain  a 
timber-like  size  there.  According  to  Lightfoot,  it  will  stand  the  sea  breeze ; 
and,  according  to  Woodward,  in  Withering's  Botany,  if  planted  by  ditch 
sides,  or  in  low  boggy  situations,  the  roots  act  as  under-dmins,  and 'render 
the  ground  about  them  firm  and  hard.  Mr.  Ley,  in  his  Land  Steward,  says 
that  no  land  is  more  proper  for  ash  than  swampy  boggy  soils,  that  cannot 
be  drained  so  as  to  grow  grass  or  corn.  On  this  remark,  Mr.  Mitchell 
(Eetutrn/ogia,  p.  41.)  observes,  that  such  places  are  good  for  growing  ash 
poles,  to  cut  down  at  from  12  to  20  years  old;  but  that  timber  grown  in  such 
situations  soon  gets  knotty  and  diseased.  The  preceding  opinions  we  regard 
as  in  a  great  measure  erroneous.  Sang,  whom  we  consider  as  the  very  first 
modern  authority  in  all  matters  respecting  the  hardier  forest  trees,  observes, 
of  the  ash,  that  "  it  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  on  dry  loamy  soils. 
On  such  it  spontaneously  grows.  In  moist,  but  not  wet.  soils,  it  grows  fast, 
but  soon  sickens.  It  will  grow  freely  on  most  kinds  of  soils,  if  the  situation 
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be  tolerably  good,  except  on  retentive  clays  or  tills.  In  wet  soils,  it  soon 
sits  up  (ceases  to  increase  either  in  girt  or  height),  languishes,  and  dies. 
In  rich  lands  its  wood  is  short  and  brittle;  in  sandy  soils  it  is  tough  and 
reedy ;  qualities  which,  for  several  purposes,  very  much  enhance  its  value.  In 
loam,  mixed  with  decomposed  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  (as  at 
Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  Ochtertyre,  in  Perthshire),  the  ash  arrives  at  a  great 
size.  (Sang's  edit,  of  XicoCs  Planter's  Calendar,  p.  51.)  Dr.  Walker,  a  close 
observer  of  nature,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  trees,  says,  "  The  ash  should  be 
planted  on  dry  banks,  in  glens  and  gullies,  in  places  encumbered  with  large 
loose  stones,  and  in  all  rocky  places,  wherever  there  is  shelter;  but  the 
largest  trees,"  he  says,  "  will  always  be  found  where  they  have  running  water 
within  reach  of  their  roots.  There  is  no  situation,"  he  adds, "  too  high,  or 
too  cold,  for  the  ash,  provided  it  has  shelter ;  but  without  shelter  it  never 
makes  a  considerable  tree  at  a  great  height,  even  though  standing  in  a  good 
soil."  (Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  Shelter,  and  a  dry  good 
soil  within  reach  of  water,  are,  then,  essential  for  the  prosperity  of  the  ash. 
The  most  proper  station  for  the  ash,  according  to  Nicol,  is  the  forest  or  the 
grove.  Marshall  recommends  the  ash  to  be  planted  alternately  with  the  oak  ; 
because,  as  the  ash  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  surface,  and  the  oak  from 
the  subsoil,  the  ground  would  thus  be  fully  and  profitably  occupied.  As  the 
value  of  the  timber  depends  on  the  closeness  and  cleanness  of  the  grain,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ash  ought  to  be  planted  either  along  with 
its  own  species,  or  with  other  trees,  so  as  to  draw  it  up  with  a  straight  clean 
stem. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seed,  and 
the  varieties  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  species.  The  seeds  (which  are 
included  in  what  are  commonly  called  keys,  but  botanically  samaras,)  are 
generally  ripe  in  October;  when  they  should  be  gathered,  and  taken  to  the 
rotting-ground,  where  they  should  be  mixed  with  light  sandy  earth,  and  laid 
in  a  heap  of  a  flat  form,  not  more  than  10  in.  thick,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  heating.  Here  they  should  be  turned  over  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  ;  and  in  February  they  may  be  removed,  freed  from  the  sand 
by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  in  any  middling  soil.  The  richness  or  quality  of 
the  soil,  Sang  observes,  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  it  should  be  well  broken 
by  the  rake,  and  the  situation  should  be  open,  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
being  drawn  up  too  slender.  The  seeds  may  be  deposited  at  the  distance 
of  half  an  inch  every  way,  and  covered  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  soil.  The 
plants  may  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  planted  in  nursery  lines ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  they  may  be  removed  to  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain.  In  timber  or  copse-wood  plantations,  no  management 
peculiar  to  this  tree  requires  to  be  described. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  Insects,  $c.  When  the  ash  stands  alone,  its  far 
extended  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds ;  but,  except 
on  unsuitable  soils,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  canker,  or  other  diseases.  Being 
late  in  leafing,  it  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  as  the 
species  of  .Kosaceae,  which  come  early  into  leaf;  at  least,  this  is  the  case  in 
Britain :  but,  in  France,  it  is  objected  to  the  ash,  that 
the  leaves  a're  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  flies ; 
and  also  by  bees,  ants,  and  birds,  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer. "  If  nature  had  produced  the  ash  for  no  other 
purpose  than  for  the  embellishment  of  forests,"  says  the 
writer  of  the  article  .Fraxinus  in  the  Nouvcau  Du  Hamcl, 
"  we  might  almost  say  that  she  had  failed  in  her  end,  or 
had  opposed  herself  to  her  own  views,  in  destining  the 
leaves  of  that  tree  to  be  the  food  of  an  insect,  6'antharis 
vesicatoria  Auct.  (fig.  104-7.),  a  beetle  of  a  beautiful 
golden  green,  with  black  antennae,  which  devours  them 
with  avidity.  The  ash  tree  is  no  sooner  covered  with 
leaves,  than  these  arc  attacked  by  such  a  number  of  cantharkles,  or  Spanish 
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flics,  that  the  trees,  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  have  a  dismal  appear- 
ance; and,  though  the  insect  which  devours  the  leaves  may  please  the  eye  by 
its  elegant  form,  and  its  colours  of  green  and  gold,  yet  it  spreads  abroad 
a  Miiell  which  is  so  disagreeable,  that  it  causes  the  common  ash  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  forests,  where  the  flowering  ash,  and  some  of  the  American 
species,  are  alone  introduced."  (A\  Du  Ham.,  vol.  iv.  p.  58.)  M.  Pirolle, 
in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  lion  Jftnfhiicr,  mentions  that,  even  when 
the  cantharidcs  are  dead  on  the  trees,  they  become  dried  to  a  powder,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  pass  the  trees  without  inhaling.  The  particles  of  this  powder, 
being  parts  of  those  flies  that  cause  the  blistering  of  the  skin  when  a 
blister  plaster  is  applied,  are,  of  course,  dangerous  to  persons  who  inhale  them  ; 
and,  on  this  account,  ash  trees  are  never  planted  near  villages  in  France.  Giles 
Munby,  Esq.,  in  a  paper  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  ix.  p.  1 19., 
states  that  he  saw  an  ash  tree  overhanging  the  road  near  Dijon,  so  crowded  with 
the  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  that  the  excrement  of  the  insects  literally  blackened 
the  ground.  On  passing  underneath  the  tree,  he  felt  his  face  as  if  bitten  by 
gnats,  and  smelt  a  most  disagreeable  sickening  smell,  which  extends,  he  says, 
20  or  30  yards  from  the  tree,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
insects  are  collected,  and  sold  at  6s.  per  pound  when  dried.  Fortunately, 
these  insects  are  not  numerous  in  England.  In  France  they  appear  about 
midsummer,  more  particularly  on  the  ash  and  lilac,  on  the  leaves  of  which 
they  feed.  In  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  the  cantha- 
rides  abound  on  the  Lonicera  tatarica,  and  are  collected 
from  that  plant  in  great  quantities  for  the  apothecaries. 
The  Dorcus  parallelopipedus  (fig.  635.  in  p.  886.)  and 
the  Sinodendron  cylindricum  (fg.  104-8.;  in  which  a  is 
the  female,  and  b  the  male),  especially  in  the  larva  state, 
live  in  the  decayed  wood  of  the  ash,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
most  other  trees.  (See  an  interesting  article  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  vi.  p.  327.)  It  has  been  observed,  that,  when 
woodpeckers  are  seen  tapping  those  trees,  they  ought 
to  be  cut  down,  as  these  birds  never  attempt  to  make  holes  in  this  tree  till  it 
is  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  timber  of  the  ash,  Michaux  observes,  is  subject  to 
be  worm-eaten,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  rarely  employed  in  building  houses. 

Statistics.  Recorded  Ash  Trees  in  England.  Dr.  Plot  mentions  an  ash,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
which  was  valued  at  30/.  Evelyn  speaks  of  divers  trees,  "lately  sold  in  Essex,  in  length  152ft." 
Moses  Cook  mentions  one  at  Cashiobury,  with  a  clean  stem  58ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  in  diameter,  half 
way  from  the  ground.  The  great  ash  at  Woburn  Abbey,  stands  in  a  row  of  those  trees,  in  the  park, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mansion  ;  and,  as  Strutt  observes,  "  is  an  extraordinary  specimen 
of  the  size  which  this  tree  will  attain  in  favourable  situations.  It  is  90ft.  high  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  its  branches  ;  and  the  stem  alone  is  28  ft.  It  is  23  ft  6  in.  in  circumference  on  the  ground, 
20  ft.  at  1  ft.,  and  15  ft.  3  in.  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  circumference  of  its  branches  is  113  ft. 
in  diameter ;  and  the  measurable  timber  in  the  body  of  the  tree  is  343  ft. ;  and  in  the  arms  and 
branches,  one  of  which  is  9ft  in  circumference,  529ft;  making  altogether  872ft.  of  timber." 
(Strutt's  Sylva,  8vo  ed.,  p.  79.)  (See  Statistics  of  existing  Trees.)  Mitrlu>l  says,  there  are  ash  trees  in 
Blenheim  Park,  Oxfordshire,  and  Hagley  Park,  Worcestershire,  100  ft.  high  ;  at  Fawsley,  in  North 
Hampshire,  from  80ft.  to  100  ft.  high,  and  14  ft.  in  circumference.  In  Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire,  100  ft. 
high,  and  12ft.  in  circumference;  and  at  Longleat,  in  Wiltshire,  there  are  many  trees  with  clear 
stems  of  50  ft,  and  from  9  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  circumference.  In  Whitaker's  History  qf  Craven,  published 
in  1805,  an  ash  is  mentioned  as  having  been  lately  felled  at  the  House  of  Broughton,  in  Craven, 
which  contained  500  cubic  ft.  of  timber,  and  sold  for  45/.  (Whit.  Craven.,  p.  80.)  A  curious  ash, 
growing  on  the  top  of  a  wall  at  Saltwood  Castle,  near  Hythe,  is  described  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii. 

Recorded  Ash  Trees  in  Scot/and.    The  great  ash  at  Carnoch,  in  Stirlingshire,  supposed  to  be  the 


planted  about  the  year 

1596,  by  Sir  Thomas  Nicolson,  the  lord  advocate  of  James  VI.  There  is  a  beautiful  engraving  of  it 
in  Strutt's  Sylva  Britannica.  Mr.  Strutt's  drawing  of  this  tree  was  made  in  1825,  at  which  time,  he 
says,  it  was  in  "  full  vigour  and  beauty,  combining  airy  grace  in  the  lightness  of  its  foliage  and  the 
playful  ramifications  of  its  smaller  branches,  with  solidity  and  strength  in  its  silvery  stem  and  prin- 
cipal arms."  (Sylva,  p.  151.)  This  tree,  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart  informs  us,  is  now  (Aug.  20. 
1836)  much  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  when  the  drawing  was  taken  by  Mr.  Strutt.  At  Earlsl 
mill,  near  Darnawa  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  in  Morayshire,  there  is  an  ash  which 
girts  above  17  ft.,  at  3ft.  from  the  ground.  "There  is  a  small  hole  at  the  root  of  it,  large  enough 
to  admit  one  man  at  a  time ;  and,  on  creeping  into  it,  the  cavity  is  found  to  be  so  great  as  to 
allow  three  people  to  stand  upright  in  it  at  the  same  moment.  The  interior  has  been  in  this 
state  during  the  memory  of  the  oldest  persons;  and  yet  until  an  accident  in  July,  1824,  nothing 
could  be  more  grand  than  its  head,  which  was  formed  of  three  enormous  limbs,  variously  sub. 
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divided  in  bold  sweeping  lines.  The  foliage,  though  appearing  late,  was,  and,  indeed,  stili  is, 
abundant  and  beautiful.  But,  some  days  before  the  23d  of  July,  1824,  its  great  southern  limb 
was  broken  down  by  a  high  wind ;  and,  although  the  ruin  thus  created  was  sufficiently  deplorable,  yet 
it  was  strikingly  sublime."  (Lander's  Gilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  82.  and  83.)  A  drawing  of  this  tree,  made 
by  Mr.  J.  Steven,  drawing-master,  Elgin,  has  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by  William  M'Leod,  Esq., 
from  which  fig.  1049.  is  an  engraving  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  The  branch  broken  oil'  was  about 
30  ft.  long.  The  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  regular  cone-like  shape,  terminating  in  a 
point,  and  is  lift,  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  6ft.  high.  An  ash  tree  in  the  churchyard  of 
Kilmalie,  in  Lochaber,  the  parish  church  of  the  Lochiel  family,  burnt  down  during  the  troubles 
in  17-tti,  was  long  considered  as  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  tree  in  Scotland.  Its  remains  were 
measured  in  October,  1764,  and,  at  the  ground,  the  circumference  was  no  less  than  58ft.  (JfV/Mrr's 
Essays,  p.  17.)  This  tree  stood  on  a  deep  rich  soil,  only  about  30ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
in  Lochiel,  with  a  small  rivulet  running  within  a  few  paces  of  it.  (Sang.)  An  ash  tree  near  Bonhill 
House,  in  Dumbartonshire,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  sloping  bank  of  earth,  about  3  ft.  in 
height,  measured  in  circumference,  in  September,  1784,  at  4  ft.  above  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground,  34ft.  1  in.  The  proprietor  has  fitted  up  a  room  in  the  inside  of  it,  with  benches  around, 
and  glass  windows.  The  diameter  of  the  room  is  8ft.  5 in.,  and  its  roof  is  near  lift,  in  height. 
Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  informs  us  that  18  people  can  dine  in  this  tree;  that,  though  decayed  at  the 
heart,  it  lives  in  the  bark,  and  forms  a  great  deal  of  new  wood;  and  that  the  trunk,  which  is  a 
vast  mass,  is  covered  with  fresh  vigorous  branches.  (Lander's  Gilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  2ri5.)  A  few  yards  from 
Cessford  Castle,  in  Roxburghshire,  there  is  a  venerable  ash  tree,  which  measures  in  circumference, 
at  the  base,  27  ft.  8  in.  An  ash  near  the  church  of  Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  measured,  at  4  ft.  from 
the  ground,  in  1770,  16ft.  The  same  tree,  measured  in  March,  1812,  was  found  to  be,  at  breast 
high,  21ft.  6  in.  in  circumference.  (Sang.)  An  ash  at  Newbottle,  in  Mid- Lothian,  standing  east 
from  the  house,  near  the  river,  in  the  month  of  July,  1789,  measured  in  circumference  lift.  4 in. 
(Walker's  Essays, -p.  12.)  An  ash  in  the  Island  of  Loch  Leven,  in  Fifeshire,  in  September,  ITi'ti, 
measured  in  circumference,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  12ft.  An  ash  at  Lord  Morton's,  near  Aberdeen, 
in  Fifeshire,  measured  in  March,  1812,  extended  in  length  of  bole  50ft.;  and  in  girt,  at  4ft.  high, 
10ft.  Sin.  An  ash  tree  at  Wemyss  Castle,  in  Fifeshire,  growing  about  100  yards  from  the  door  of 
the  Castle,  measured,  on  the  13th  of  March,  181£,  35  ft.  bole  ;  and  in  circumference,  at  4ft.  from  the 
ground,  15  ft  3  in.  At  Biel,  in  East  Lothian,  near  the  East  Bridge,  an  aged  ash  was  in  girt,  at 
breast  height,  July  28. 1812,  lift.  4  in.  in  circumference.  An  ash  at  Whittinghame,  in  East  Lothian, 
was  in  girt,  in  1819, 12  ft.  9  in.  (Song's  Nicol,  p.  547.)  An  ash  at  Yair,  in  Selkirkshire,  measured,  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  12ft.  9  in.  in  circumference.  (Selkirkshire  Rep.,  p.  284.)  The  Glammis  ash 
tree  at  Castle  Huntley,  in  Perthshire,  measured  in  circumference,  at  the  ground,  27  ft ;  and,  at  a  yard 
high,  17  ft.  (Stat.  Account  Scot.,  vol.  xix.  p.  467.)  At  the  river  of  Blackburn,  in  the  parish  of  Castle- 
town,  in  Roxburghshire,  the  trunk  of  an  old  ash  measured  in  circumference  18ft.  (Ibid.,  vol.  xvi. 
p. 79.)  An  ash  at  Midstrath,  in  the  parish  of  Bins,  measured,  at  the  ground,  20ft.  (Ibid.,  vol.  ix. 
p.  129 )  An  ash  near  Deskford,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  called  St.  John's  Tree,  measures  in  girt 
24ft.  5iin.  (Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  p.  36.) 

Recorded  Ash  Trees  in  Ireland.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Irish  Tour,  mentions  ash  trees  of  70  ft.and 
80ft.  in  height,  which  were  only  of  35  years'  growth.  The  stem  of  an  ash  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon- 
more  was  about  14  ft  round,  and  carried  nearly  the  same  dimensions  for  18  ft.  in  height.  An  ash  at 
Dunganston  was  12  ft.  round,  with  a  clear  trunk  of  30  ft.,  and  arms  extending  nearly  90  ft.  on  each 
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ground,  meMUred'42  ft.  in  circumference,  and  at  ti  ft.  from  the  ground  it  measured  :i .',  ft.  'Hie  trunk 
had  long  been  quite  hollow,  a  little  school  having  been  kept  in  it.  Near  Kennity  Church,  in  King's 
County,  is  an  a>li  with  a  trunk  'Jl  ft.  10  in.  round,  and  17  ft.  high,  before  any  branches  proceed  from 
it.  The  branches  are  of  enormous  size.  When  a  funeral  of  the  lower  cla-s  passes  by  this  tree,  they 
lay  the  corpse  down  lor  a  few  minutes,  say  a  prayer,  and  then  throw  a  stone  to  increase  the  heap, 
which  has  been  for  many  years  accumulating  round  the  root. 


side.     At  Donirey,  near  Clare  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  was  an  abb  that,  at  4ft.  from  the 
ground,  measured  42  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
had  long  been  quite  hollow,  a  little  school  ha\ 
County,  is  an  ash  with  a  trunk  21  ft.  10  in.  rou 
it.     The  branches  are  of  enormous  size.     When  a  funeral  of  th 
a  few  minutes, 
iy  years  accumi 

Existing  AS/I  Trees,  as  indicated  by  the  Return  Papers  sent  to  the  Arboretum 

Hritftniiiciun. 

Friixinus  cxcdlsior  in  the  Environs  of  London.  At  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  there  is  a  tree  85  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  10  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  75  ft.  There  are  large  common  ash 
trees  at  Fulham,  where  the  tree  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  10  years,  and  70  ft.  in  60  years. 

Fnirinus  excelsior  South  of  London.  In  Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  150  years  planted,  and  78  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  3  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  65ft.,  in  loam  on  clay.  In  Dorset- 
shire, in  Melbury  Park,  200  ye-irs  planted,  and  90ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5ft  1  in.,  and  of 
the  head  66  ft,  in  sandy  loam  on  loose  gravel.  In  Hampshire,  at  Alresford,  81  years  planted,  and 
(>4  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  69ft,  in  loam  on  gravel,  in  an  ex- 
posed situation.  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  120ft  high,  with  a  trunk  6ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  straight, 
and  without  a  branch  for  a  great  height.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Nettlecombe,  90  years  planted,  and 
60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  7  in.,  and  of  the  head  12  ft  6  in.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Wr  ardour 
Castle,  60  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. 

Frdxinus  excelsior  North  of  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  the  large  ash  men- 
tioned above,  which,  on  August  10.  1836,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  informs  us,  was  exactly  in 
the  same  state  in  which  the  drawing  was  taken  by  Mr.  Strutt  In  Denbighshire,  at  Llanbcde  Hall, 
45  years  planted,  and  65  ft.  high  ;  and  50  years  planted,  and  75  ft.  high.  In  Derbyshire,  at  St.  Helen's, 
a  tree  with  a  trunk  6  ft  in  diameter,  at  1  ft  from  the  ground,  and  4  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter,  at  18  ft. 
from  the  ground.  In  Gloucestershire,  at  Doddington,  85  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft,  and 
of  the  head  93  ft,  in  deep  sand  on  a  dry  subsoil.  In  Herefordshire,  at  Moccas  Court,  an  ash  grow  ing 
on  the  edge  of  a  dingle,  with  immensely  large  roots,  running  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  50  ft. 
and  upwards  down  the  steep  side  of  the  dingle,  has  a  clear  trunk  of  30ft,  which,  at  15  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  7ft.  in  diameter;  the  contents  of  this  trunk,  and  of  3  large  limbs,  make  1003ft  In 
Leicestershire,  at  Donington  Park,  trees  from  80  to  100  years  planted  are  from  90ft.  to  100  ft.  high, 
with  trunks  6  ft.  in  diameter  ;  at  Whatton  House,  there  is  a  very  old  tree,  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
l>i  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  88  ft.  In  Northamptonshire,  at  Cranford,  near  Ket- 
tering,  on  the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Robinson,  a  superb  tree,  with  a  fine  branchy  head.  In 
Northumberland,  at  Woolsington,  100  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high  ;  at  Hartburn,  173  years  planted, 
and  (X)  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  ;  near  Morpeth,  at  Cowpen, 
the  weeping  trees  mentioned  p.  1214.  as  60  ft.  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  Tew  Park,  a  tree  is  98ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  97  ft  On  the  same  estates  there  are  ash 
trees,  which  in  15  years  have  attained  the  height  of  40ft,  with  trunks  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diam.  at  the 
ground,  and  10  in.  in  diam.  at  6  ft.  in  height.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  70  years  planted, 
and  90ft.  high.  In  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  70  years  planted,  and  70ft  high.  In  Warwickshire, 
at  Marstoke  Castle,  near  Coleshill,  a  tree  with  a  ciear  trunk  upwards  of  50ft.  before  it  branches  out, 
presenting  nearly  the  same  diameter  throughout,  a  remarkably  fine  specimen. 

Frdxinus  excelsior  in  the  Environs  of  Edinburgh.  At  Woodhouselee,  80  ft.  high ;  at  Hopetoun 
House,  70  ft.  high. 

Frdxinus  excelsior  South  of  Edinburgh.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Kilkerran,  30  years  planted,  and  60  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft.,  and  of  the  head  75ft. ;  at  Kilhenzie,  75  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  7  ft.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft  In  Kircudbrightshire,  at  St  Mary's  Isle,  80  ft.  high,  the  di- 
ameter of  the  trunk  4^ ft,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. 

Yrnxinus  excelsior  North  of  Edinburgh.  In  Banffshire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  82  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  60ft.  In  Fifeshire,  at  Dysart  House,  90  ft.  high.  In  Forfarshire, 
at  Monboddo,  140  years  planted,  and  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  4  in. ;  at  Benvie,  on 
the  estate  of  Gray,  an  ash  containing  465  cubic  feet  of  timber,  exclusive  of  the  branches  that  are 
under  1  ft.  in  circumference ;  at  Courtachy  Castle,  102  years  planted,  and  75  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire, 
at  Taymouth,  160  years  planted,  and  60  ft.  high  ;  and  200" years  planted,  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Ross-shire, 
at  Brahan  Castle,  85ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5ft.,  and  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
branches  93ft.  In  Sutherlandshire,  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  180  years  planted,  and  76ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft.  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  44ft. ;  another  tree,  108  years  planted,  and  57 ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  162  ft.  In.Stirlingshire,  at  Callander  Park, 
70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft,  and  of  the  head  70  ft.,  on  gravel ;  in  Bannockburn  Wood, 
70ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5ft,  and  of  the  head  78ft.  ;  at  Blair  Drummond,  180  years 
planted,  and  82  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  56  ft ;  at  Sanchie,  90 
ye-rs  planted,  and  116ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  35ft. 

Frti.rinus  excelsior  in  Ireland.  At  Cypress  Grove,  50ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft.,  and 
of  the  head  70  ft.  In  Munster,  at  Castle  Freke,  near  Cork,  65ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
5ft,  and  of  the  head  35ft.,  in  reclaimed  bog  on  clay.  In  Leinster,  at  Kilkenny,  60  years  planted, 
and  65  ft.  high.  In  Down,  at  Moira,  (io ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6ft,  and  of  the  head  90  ft. 
At  Ballyleady,  60  years  planted,  and  56ft  high.  In  Galway,  at  Cool,  57ft.  high.  In  Fermanagh,  at 
Enniskillen,  an  old  tree,  with  a  trunk  12  ft.  in  diameter  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  on  transition  lime- 
stone. In  Longford,  at  Pakenham,  S5  years  planted,  with  a  trunk  2ft  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  clear  of 
branches  to  the  height  of  13  ft.  :  it  stands  in  drained  bog,  which  is  from  18  ft  to  20  ft.  in  depth.  In 
Tyrone,  at  Baron's  Court,  80  years  planted,  and  50ft.  high.  In  Sligo,  at  Mackree  Castle,  95  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  5t  ft.  In  Limerick,  at  Adare,  is  a  tree  of 
unknown  age,  under  which  the  family  treasure  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven's  ancestors  lay  concealed 
during  the  troubles  of  1688. 

Frii-riniis  excelsior  in  I-'orcign  Countries.  In  France,  in  Paris,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  60  years 
planted,  and  56  tt.  high  ;  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerrieres,  80  years  planted,  and  60  ft. 
high.  In  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  at  SansSouci,  40  years  planted,  and  50ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  70ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  40  years  planted,  and  60ft.  high.  In 
Russia,  in  the  Government  Garden  at  Odessa,  11  years  planted,  and  23  ft  high. 

statistics  of  Fnixiinis  excelsior  jir'nituta.  In  the  environs  of  London  there  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  this  tree,  generally  from  15ft.  to  25ft.  high,  with  branches  drooping  to  the  ground,  and  covering  a 
-e  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  diameter,  or  upwards.  One  of  the  large>t  is  in  the  Lcyton  Nursery.  In 
gardens  of  some  taverns  and  public-houses  there  are  also  large  specimen*  ;  one  in  front  of  the 
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Vernon  Arms,  in  Pleasant  Row,  Pentonvllle,  has  the  branches  trained  on  horizontal  trellises,  at  the 
height  of  about  7  ft.  from  the  ground,  over  28  seats,  and  14  tables,  covering  a  space  36ft.  long  by 
21  ft.  wide.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  385.)  At  York  House,  Twickenham,  there  is  a  weeping  ash, 
\vhichhasbeen  50  years  planted,  and  is  15ft.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  12  in.,  and  of  the  head 
21  ft.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  there  is  a  tree,  50  years  planted,  and  22  ft.  high,  the  trunk 
1  ft.  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  head  28ft.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Hinton  House,  there  is  a  tree,  20 
years  planted,  which  is  19ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft.  In  Wiltshire, 
at  Bowood,  a  weeping  ash,  35  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  high,  with  the  diameter  of  the  head  30  ft.  In 
Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  a  tree  22ft.  high  has  a  head  24 fti  in  diameter.  In  Derbyshire,  at 
Chatsworth,  there  is  a  weeping*ash  of  large  size,  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  transplanted  from 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  near  Derby.  The  tree,  according  to  the  newspapers,  was  50  years 
old  when  it  was  removed,  and,  including  the  eartli  about  its  roots  weighed  nearly  8  tons.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  386.)  In  Ireland,  in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  there  are  several  good  specimens,  the 
best  of  which  seems  to  be  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  which,  after  being  35  years  planted,  is 
35ft.  high,  with  a  head  13  ft.  in  diameter. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are,  2  years' 
seedlings,  3*.  per  1000 :  transplanted  plants,  1  ft.  or  more  in  height,  10*. 
per  1000 ;  2  ft.  high,  20s. ;  and  3  ft.  high,  40*. :  and  the  varieties  are,  in  general, 
from  1*.  6d.  to  2*.  6d.  each.  At  Bollwyller,  the  varieties  of  the  common  ash 
are  from  1  franc  to  1  franc  and  5  cents  each  ;  and  at  New  York  they  are  50 
cents  each. 

¥  2.  F.  (E.)  HETEROPHY'LLA  Vahl.     The  various-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.    Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  53. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  54. 

Synonymes.     F.  simplicifolia  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  1098.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  Bcrl.  Baumz.,   p.    121 

t.  3.  f.  3.,   Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2476. ;  F.  monophylla  Desf.  Arb.,  1.  p.  102.  ;  F.  simplicifblia  llort.  ; 

F.  excelsior  {3  diversifdlia  Ait.  ;  F.  excelsior  var.  i  Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  554. ;  F.  excelsior  ft  hetero- 

phylla  Dec. ;  F.  integrifblia  and  diversitblia  Hort. 
Engravings.    Berl.  Baum.,  p.  121.  t.  3.  f.  3. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2476. ;  our  fig.  1050. ;  and  the  plate  of  this 

tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Distinctive  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  simple  or  trifoliate,  dentately  serrated.  Samara 
oblong-lanceolate,  1  in.  long,  obtuse  and  emarginate  at  the  apex.  Leaves 
usually  simple,  but  sometimes 
with  3  or  5  leaflets,  3—4  in. 
long,  ovate,  subcordate,  or  acu- 
minate at  the  base  and  apex. 
Branches  dotted.  Buds  black. 
Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  F.  ex- 
celsior. (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  54.) 
A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high, 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe;  in  Eng- 
land, in  woods.  There  is  a  tree 
of  this  variety  at  Syon,  61  ft. 
high ;  one  in  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  34  ft.  high;  and  one 
in  Higgins's  Nursery,  Tipperary, 
which,  25  years  planted,  is  40  ft. 
high.  Some  botanists  consider 
this  kind  of  ash  as  a  species;  but 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  states 

that  Mr.  M'Nab,  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  sowed  seeds  produced 
by  the  tree  in  that  garden,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  planted  by 
Sutherland,  and  found  that  the  plants  had  pinnated  leaves ;  and  Mr.  Sin- 
ning, garden  inspector  of  Poppilsdorf,  near  Bonn,  sowed  seeds  of  the 
common  ash,  which  he  gathered  in  a  distant  forest,  many  of  which  came 
up  with  simple  leaves.  Nearly  1000  of  these  plants  were  transplanted,  and 
left  to  become  trees  ;  when  they  were  about  8  ft.  high,  above  20  of  them 
were  observed  to  have  simple  leaves,  and  almost  as  many  to  have  only  3 
leaflets ;  though  occasionally  they  showed  a  greater  number.  (Attgewcinc 
Garten  Zeitung,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  number  of 
different  names  which  have  been  applied  to  this  variety  of  ash,  by  different 
botanists;  and  instructive  to  remark  that  the  majority  of  them  have  con- 
sidered it  a  distinct  species.  When  such  a  very  obviously  distinct  variety 
as  this  has  received  from  botanists  so  many  names,  what  may  we  not 
expect  in  the  case  of  obscure  varieties  ? 
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Varieties. 

*  F.  (e.)  h.  2  variegata  (fig.  lo/} 1 .),  flu-  variegated  various-leaved  Ash,  was 
discovered,  in  1830,  in 
the  grounds  of  Captain 
Moore 


1051 


of  Eglantine, 
near  Hillsborough,  in 
the  county  of  Down, 
in  Ireland.  The  varie- 
gation appeared  in  sum- 
mer, on  the  point  of  one 
of  the  shoots  of  a  tree 
of  15  years'  growth  ; 
and  Captain  Moore 
marked  it,  and  had  the 
portion  of  shoot  which 
showed  the  variegated ; 
leaves  taken  off,  and 
grafted  the  following 
spring.  The  parent 
tree  has  never  since 
shown  the  slightest 
tendency  to  variega- 
tion, but  the  grafted 

plants  continue  true.  The  habit  of  this  kind  of  ash,  we  are  informed, 
is  much  more  that  of  a  shrub  than  of  a  tree ;  and  a  number  of 
plants  of  it  have  been  propagated  by  Mr.  Davis  of  the  Ogle's  Grove 
Nursery,  who  sells  them  at  one  guinea  each.  It  is  also  in  the  Toot- 
ing Nursery.  The  circumstance  of  the  parent  plant  having  never 
shown  any  symptoms  of  variegations  since  1830,  while  all  the  scions 
taken  from  the  variegated  shoot  have  continued  variegated,  shows 
the  great  importance  of  taking  advantage  of  every  sport,  or  deviation 
from  the  usual  form  in  trees,  when  the  object  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  varieties. 

*f_  3.  F,  (E.)  ANGUSTIFOVLIA  Bauh.     The  narrow-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.    Bauh.  Hist,  l.  pt.  2.  p.  177. ;  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  52. ;  Willd.  Sp.t  4.  p.  1100. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  4.  p.  55. 
Syniniyme.     F.  salicifblia  Hort. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate,  remotely  denticulated,  in  3 — 4- 
pairs,  from  H  in.  to  2  in.  long,  lanceolate.  Samaras  entire  at  the  apex  and 
acute,  obtuse^  at  the  base.  Branchlets  green,  dotted  with  white.  Buds 
brown.  Peduncles  below  the  leaves,  solitary,  2  in.  long.  Flowers  naked. 
(Don's  Mil/.,  adapted,  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Spain,  flowering  in 
May.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  nearly  related  to  O'rnus  europaeva;  but  by 
Vahl  to  P.  excelsior.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  which,  in  1835,  was  13ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted;  and 
from  examining  which  it  appears  to  us  clear  that  this  variety  belongs  to  F. 
excelsior. 

Other  Sorts  of  the  common  European  Ash,  treated  by  botanists  as  species, 
might  have  been  added  to  the  above,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop. 
Were  it  not  for  the  respect  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  pay  to  the  opinions 
of  what  are  considered  established  authorities,  we  should  have  marked  all  the 
kinds  in  this,  and  the  following  section,  as  varieties  of  F.  excelsior. 

B.  Leaflets  small,  smooth  or  shining  a/tore.     Xft tires  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
the  North  of  Africa,  or  the  West  of  Asia. 

X  4.  F.  (E.)  PARVIFOVLIA  Willd.     The  small-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.     Willd.  Sp.,  1.  p.  1101. ;  Tcnorc  Syll.,  p. !».  No.  .1. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  54. 
Engravings.     Willd.  Bcrl.  Baumz.,  p.  155.  t.  2L  f.  2. ;  our  fig.  1052. ;  and  the  plate  in  VoL  VII.   - 

*   4L    8 
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Spec.  Char.y  $c.  Leaflets  5 — 7  pairs,  sessile,  roundish 
ovate  and  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  base ;  quite  entire 
at  the  base,  but  sharply  serrated  at  the  apex,  mu- 
cronate.  Flowers  naked.  Branches  purplish,  tri- 
gonal at  the  top.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  54.)  A  tree, 
from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  Levant. 
Introduced  in  1822,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Ham  House,  there  is 
a  tree  54  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. 
6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  there  are  several  varieties  of  this  tree ; 
some  of  them  having  leaflets  almost  as  long  as  those 
of  the  common  ash.  In  other  places,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  nursery  lines  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  there 
are  plants,  some  of  the  leaves  of  which  have  roundish 
leaflets,  and  others  long  ones  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  doubt  that  this  kind  is  only  a  variety  of  F.  excelsior. 

%  5.  F.  (E.  P.)  ARGE'NTEA  Lois.     The  silvery-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.    Lois.  Fl.  Gall.,  697. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  54. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  usually  3  pairs  of  rather  coriaceous,  elliptic, 
ovate,  shortly  cuspidate,  bluntly  toothed  leaflets,  on  short  petiolules. 
Leaves  silvery  grey.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  54.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Corsica, 
in  the  fissures  of  rocks.  Introduced  in  1835,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  This 
variety  must  not  be  confounded  with  F.  e.  foliis  argenteis,  which  is  merely 
a  variegation  of  the  common  ash  (F.  excelsior). 

¥  6.  F.  (E.  p.)  OXYCA'RPA  Willd.     The  sharp-fruited  Ash. 

Identification.     \Villd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  1100. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  55. 
Synonymes.      F.  oxyph^lla  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.,  2.  p.  450. ;  F.  0'rnus 

Pall.  Ittn.  Taut: 
Engraving.    Our  fig.  1053. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  2 — 3  pairs,  almost  ses- 
sile, lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrated,  glabrous. 
Flowers  naked.  Samara  lanceolate,  attenuated 
at  both  ends,  mucronate.  Branchlets  green,  with 
white  dots.  Buds  brown.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv. 
p.  55.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Caucasus.  Intro- 
duced  in  1815,  and  flowering  in  May.  There 
are  plants  of  this  very  distinct  kind  of-  ash  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  small-leaved  ash,  this  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  except, 
however,  the  pendulous  variety  of  F.  /entisci- 
folia.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  glossy  green, 
and  are  produced  in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

£  7.  F.  (E.)  PA'LLIDA  Bosc.     The  pale-barked  Ash. 

Identification.    Bosc  ex  Spreng.  Syst,  1.  p.  96. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leavjs  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous,  almost  sessile,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, toothed  leaflets.  Branches  yellow.  (Don's  Mill.,  adapted.)  In 
Don's  Miller  this  kind  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  North  America ;  but  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  the  plants  to  which  this  name  is  affixed  obviously  belong  to  F. 
excelsior.  The  specimen  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in 
1834  (having  been  10  years  planted),  10ft.  high. 
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¥  8.  F.  z,ENTisciForLiA  Desf.     The  Lentiscus-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.    Dcsf.  Cat  Hort.  Par,  p.  52.  ;  Willd.  Sp.,  p.  1101. 

Synotn/nif.t.      F.  /umariscifolia   I'ufil  Knnm.,  1.  p.  52.,    Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  54.  :  F.  parvifolia  Lam. 

Diet.,  '.'.  p.  .-Yin.  ;   F.  aleppdnsis  Pluk.  Phyt.,  182.  f.  4. 
KnKrat'ings.     Pluk.    Pliyt.,  182.  f.  4.;    our  Jig.  1054.;    and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  last 

.V/>.'v\  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  petiolate,  oblong  and  lanceolate, 
sharply  serrated,  the  serratures  mucronate  ;  4 — 5  pairs  ac- 
cording to  Vahl ;  6 — 7  pairs  according  to  Willd. ;  ^  in.  long, 
terminal  one  smaller  than  the  lateral  ones.  Branches  dark 
purple.  Buds  brown.  Flowers  naked.  Samara  narrow, 
gradually  widening  to  the  apex,  and  retuse  there.  (Don's  J////., 
adapted.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the  country  near  Aleppo.  In- 
troduced in  1710,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  largest 
specimen  near  London  is  at  Purser's  Cross,  where  it  is  up- 
wards of  50ft.  high;  and  there  is  one  at  Syon  19ft.  high.  1054 ' 
There  is  also  a  tree  at  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  45  years 
planted,  and  35  ft.  high ;  and  one  at  West  Dean,  in  Sussex, 
10  years  planted,  and  21  ft.  high.  In  France,  a  tree  in  the  park  at  Clair- 
vault,  44  years  planted,  is  29  ft.  high.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
commonly  propagated  by  grafting;  but  seeds  which  are  received  from  the 
north  of  France  come  true  to  their  kind. 

Variety. 

±  F.  1.  2  pendula  has  slender  pendulous  branches,  and  forms  a  very  ele- 
gant tree.  It  was  introduced  in  1833  from  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries ; 
and  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  This  is  a  rapid-growing  and 
most  beautiful  tree,  which,  when  better  known,  will  become  very 
popular. 

C.    Leaves  and  Leaflets  large,  glaucous  and  downy  beneath.    Natives  exclusively 
of  North  America. 

From  carefully  observing  all  the  alleged  species  of  American  ash  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  are 
convinced  they  are  all  variations  of  one  and  the  same  species.  The  most  distinct 
of  these,  as  far  as  respects  the  leaves,  appears  to  be  F.  a.  pubescens  ;  and  as 
far  as  respects  the  shoots,  F.  a.  quadrangulata :  but  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that,  as  the  plants  referred  to  as  having  been  examined  are  all  of  small  size, 
and  some  of  them  miserable  specimens,  there  may  be  some  of  the  varieties 
much  more  distinct  than  we  are  aware  of.  At  the  same  time  we  hold  it  as 
a  principle,  that  a  difference,  to  be  specific,  must  be  recognisable  in  the  exterior 
appearance  of  the  plant,  in  every  stage  of  its  age  and  growth,  and  at  every 
season  of  the  year.  Seeds  of  several  sorts  of  American  ash  are  annually 
imported  from  America  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  and  perhaps  by  other  London 
seedsmen,  and  sold  at  4.s.  a  quart ;  but,  as  these  seeds  are  generally  purchased 
by  private  gentlemen  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  by  the  London 
nurserymen,  who  can  produce  saleable  plants  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  by 
budding  or  grafting,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  whether 
or  not  the  plants  are  true  to  the  specific  descriptions.  If  they  did  come 
tolerably  true,  we  should  not,  on  that  account,  be  the  less  inclined  to  consider 
them  varieties ;  since  the  seeds  of  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  of  timber  trees,  and 
of  ornamental  shrubs  much  in  cultivation,  and  indeed  of  varieties  of  all  plants 
whatever,  always  come  up  more  or  less  true;  though  individuals  among  seed- 
lings of  such  varieties  may  be  found  widely  varying  from  the  general  character 
of  the  variety,  and  hence  so  many  new  varieties  and  subvarieties.  Many 
thousand  seedlings  of  what  Cobbett  called  the  American  ash  (doubtless  F. 
americana  Willd.)  were  purchased  from  him  by  his  admirers  in  different  parts 
of  England,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  possessors  of  such  of  the  plants  as 
arc  now  become  trees  of  10  or  12  years'  growth,  might  select  from  among 
them  many  varieties  very  distinct.  How  far  the  alleged  species  may  differ 
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in  the  form  of  their  flowers  and  fruit,  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  ; 
having  only  heard  of  one  American  ash  which  has  ripened  seed  in  England,  and 
never  having  seen  the  flowers  of  any  of  the  sorts.  Supposing  all  the  alleged 
species  of  American  ash  to  be  but  varieties,  they  will  not  be  more  numerous 
than  the  varieties  which  are,  or  might  be,  distinguished,  of  the  common 
European  ash  ;  and  not  half  so  many  as  there  are  of  Quercus  Cerris,  Q.  7vlex, 
and  other  species  of  oak,  of  which  nobody  takes  any  notice,  because  they 
cannot  be  readily  propagated  by  grafting. 

Sorts  of  American  Ash,  of  which  Seeds  may  be  procured  from  the  London  Seeds- 
men, more  particularly  Mr.  Charlwood. 

F.americdna  Willd.,  F.  acuminata  Charlwood's  Cat.,  ed.  1835.  No.  9.,  and 
fig-  1055. 

F.  (a.)  pubescens  Walt.,  F.  pube'scens  and  F.  tomentosa  Chart wootfs  CaL, 
ed.  1835.  No.  10.,  and/g.  1055.  in  p.  1234. 

F.  (a.)  sambucifolia  Vahl.     No.  1 1.,  and/g.  1057.  in  p.  1235. 

F.  (a.)juglandifolia  Lam.     No.  13.,  and/g.  1062.  in  p.  1237. 

F.  («.)  carolinidna  Lam.     No.  14.,  in.  p.  1237. 

F.  (a.)  epiptera  Michx.  No.  15.,  in  p.  1237. 

¥  9.  F.  AMERICANA  Willd.     The  American  Ash. 

Identification.    Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  1102.  ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  59. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Synonymes.     F.  acumin&ta    Lam.   Diet.,  2.  p.  542.,    Dora's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2. 

p  9.  ;  F.  discolor  Muhl. ;  white  Ash,  green  Ash,  Amer. 
Engravings.    Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3. 1. 118. ;  ourfig.\055. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  last 

Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  7,  petiolate,  oblong,  acuminate,  shining  above,  quite 
entire,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  calyculate.  (Don's  Mill.,  adapted.)  A 
tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  woods.  In- 
troduced in  1723,  and  flowering  in  May. 

Variety. 

ZF.a.2  latifolia  has  broader  leaves  than  the  species.     The  plant  of  this 

variety  in  the  Horticultural   Society's  Garden  was,  in  1835,  after 

being  10  years  planted,  1 1  ft.  high. 
Description,  Geography,  $c.  In 
Michaux's  North  American  Sylva,  F. 
americana  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  among  the  American 
kinds  of  ash  for  the  qualities  of  its 
wood;  and  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage.  It  rises  with  a 
straight  clean  trunk,  often  undivided 
to  the  height  of  more  than  40  ft.  The 
leaves  are  12  in.  or  14 in.  long;  the 
leaflets  3  in.  or  4  in.  long ;  and  they 
are  borne  on  short  petiolules.  Early 
in  spring,  the  leaflets  are  covered  with 
a  light  down,  which  gradually  disap- 
pears, till,  at  the  approach  of  summer, 
they  are  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  light 
green  colour  above,  and  whitish  be- 
neath. This  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  leaflets  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  species;  and  hence  it  has 
been  named  F.  discolor.  It  is  called 
the  white  ash  from  the  colour  of  its 
bark,  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished, 
in  America,  from  the  other  sorts  indi- 
genous there.  In  Britain,  all  sorts  of  American  ash  are  readily  known 
from  Fraxinus  excelsior,  by  their  lighter  bark,  and  by  the  paler  green  of 
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their  leaves.  The  species  or  variety  under  consideration  is  abundant  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada  ;  and,  as  a  cold  climate  is  more  congenial  to  it  than  a 
warm  one,  it  is  found  in  greater  numbers  north  of  the  Hudson  River  than 
south  of  it.  Its  favourite  situations  are  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  edges  or 
acclivities  of  swamps,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  80ft.,  with  a  trunk  3ft. 
in  diameter.  In  "  the  upper  part  of  New  Hampshire,  it  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  white  elm  (  £7'lmus  montana),  yellow  birch  (J?etula  lutea), 
white  maple  (./Peer  eriocarpum),  hemlock  spruce  (A^bies  canadensis),  and 
black  spruce  (/f  bies  nigra)  ;  and  in  New  Jersey  it  is  mingled  with  the  red 
maple  (^Tcer  rubrum),  shell-bark  hickory  (C'arya  alba),  and  button-wood 
(Platanus  occidentals).  In  large  trees,  the  heart-wood  is  reddish,  and  the 
sap-wood  is  white.  It  is  used,  in  America,  for  all  the  various  purposes  to 
which  the  wood  of  the  ash  is  applied  in  Europe;  and  for  other  uses  peculiar 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  former  country.  The  wood  is  exported  to  Europe, 
and  especially  to  England,  in  planks.  About  the  year  1826,  when  Cobbett 
became  a  nurseryman,  and  strongly  recommended  several  kinds  of  American 
trees,  several  plantations  were  formed,  in  different  parts  of  England,  of  the 
white  ash  :  but  a  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  tree  as  compared  with  the  common  European  ash.  The  American  sorts 
of  ash,  it  is  observed  by  Descemet,  writing  at  Odessa,  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  prospering  in  soils  where  the  European  ash  will  languish.  They  are 
not,  he  says,  like  F.  excelsior,  subject  to  lose  their  leaves  by  the  ravages 
of  the  insect  Cantharis  vesicatoria  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  may, 
consequently,  be  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses.  They 
resist  the  burning  heats  of  summer  much  better  than  the  European  ash 
tree,  and  maintain  a  deep  green  foliage  during  the  hottest  weather,  when 
that  of  the  common  ash  becomes  pale,  and  very  frequently  withers  and  drops  : 
in  short,  the  American  ash  trees,  he  adds,  deserve  to  be  extensively  culti- 
vated in  forests,  in  lines  for  bordering  roads,  and  in  small  groups  in  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds.  (Tableau  Hislorique,  &c.,  p.  39.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  young  trees  are  generally  more  or  less  injured  by  the  spring  frosts; 
nevertheless,  in  Surrey,  at  St.  Ann's  Hill,  there  is  a  tree,  36  years  planted, 
which  is  33  ft.  high  ;  and  in  Bedfordshire,  at  Southhill,one,  22  years  planted, 
which  is  14ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Clairvault,  a  tree,  30  years  planted,  is 
30  ft.  high.  The  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
were,  in  1835,  from  10ft.  to  15ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted.  Price 
of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1*.  6d.  each,  and  of  seeds  4«.  per  quart;  at 
Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

¥  10.  F.  (A.)  PUBE'SCENS  Walt.     The  downy  Ash. 

Identification.    Walt  FL  Car.,  p.  254-.;  Vahl  Enum.,  p.  51.  ;  Tursh  Fl.  Araer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  9.:    Willd. 

Sp.,  4.  p.  1103.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  ~>5. 
Synunymes.     F.  nigra  Du  lioi  Jlarbk.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  1.  p.  398.  ;  F.  tomentosa  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3. 

p.  63.  ;  red  Ash,  black  Ash,  Ainer. 
Engravings.    Michx.  N.  Aptier.  Syl.,  3.  t.  119.  ;  and  our  fig.  105t5. 

Spec.  Char.y  fyc.  Leaflets  3  —  4  pairs,  petiolate,  elliptic-ovate,  serrated,  downy 
or  tomentose  beneath,  as  well  as  the  petioles  and  branches.  Flowers  caly- 
culate.  Racemes  rather  compound.  Calyx  campanulate.  Samara  narrow- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  with  a  short  mucro  at  the  apex,  2  in.  long.  Stamens 
2—3  —  4.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  30  ft.  high  ;  introduced  in  1811, 
and  flowering  in  May.  Though  Michaux  has  described  the  leaflets  as  den- 
ticulated, yet  in  his  figure,  of  which  Jig.  1056.  is  a  reduced  copy,  they  are 
perfectly  entire,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  living  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges. 

cs. 

F.  (a.)  p.  2  longifolia  Willd.  Sp.,  iv.  p.  1  103.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 
p.  9.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  F.  pennsylvanica  Marsh.;  has  the 
leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  attenuated,  somewhat  serrated. 

F.  (a.)  p.  3  latifolia  Willd.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  9.,  has  the 
leaflets  ovate,  broad. 
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±  F.  (ft.)  p.  4  subpnbescens  Pers.  Ench.,  ii.  p.  605.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer. 
Sept.  l.,p.  9.;  ?  F.  subvillosa  Bosc;  has  the  leaflets  petiolate,  elliptic- 
oblong,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  downy  beneath;  common 
petioles  glabrous. 

Description^  $c.  According  to  Michaux, 
this  tree  rises  perpendicularly  to  the  height 
of  60ft.,  with  a  trunk  15  in.  or  18  in.  in 
diameter.  The  length  of  the  annual  shoots, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  buds,  are  one 
half  those  of  F.  americana ;  and  the  tree  is  of 
smaller  size,  and  slower  growth.  The  leaves 
are  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  long,  downy  on  the 
under  surface ;  and  on  insulated  trees  this 
down  becomes  red  on  the  approach  of  au- 
tumn, both  on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  that 
year;  whence,  probably,  the  name  of  red  ash. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  deep  brown, 
and  the  heart-wood  of  a  brighter  red  than 
that  of  the  white  ash.  This  tree  is  most 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia;  where  it  prefers  swamps  and 
places  frequently  inundated,  or  liable  to  be 
covered  with  water  by  copious  rains.  In 
these  situations,  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
shell-bark  hickory  (Carya  alba),  bitter  nut 
hickory  (Carya  amara),  swamp  white  oak 
(Quercus  Prinus  discolor),  red  maple  (yTcer  rtibrum),  sweet  gum  (Liqui- 
dambar  Styraciflua),  and  tupelo  tree  (Nyssa  bicolor).  In  the  United 
States,  the  wood  of  the  red  ash  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  that  of  the 
white  ash;  compared  with  which,  it  is  somewhat  harder,  and  less  elastic. 
In  Britain,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  specimen 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in  1834,  after  having  been  10 
years  planted,  19ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1$.  6d. 
each,  and  of  seeds  4s.  per  quart ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each ;  and 
at  New  York,  50  cents. 

2  11.  .F.  (A.)  SAMBUCIFO^LIA  Valil.     The  Elder-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.      Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  51. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  1099.  ;  Muhl.  Nov.  Act.  Scrut.  Berol.,  3. 

p.  393. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  8.;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  54. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Synonymes.    F.  nlgra  Moench;  F.  crfspa  Hort.  ;  the  black  Ash,  Water  Ash,  Amer. 
Engravings.    Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  122. ;  aad  our  figs.  1057.  and  1058. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  3  pairs,  3 — 4  in.  long,  acute  at  both  ends,  sessile, 
ovate-lanceolate,  serrated,  having  the  axils  of  the  veins  villous  beneath. 
Young  branches  green,  beset  with  black  dots.  Buds  brown  or  blue. 
Flowers  like  those  of  the  common  ash.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  54.)  A  tree, 
30  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  Intro- 
duced in  1800,  and  flowering  in  May. 

Variety. 

It  F.  (a.)  s.  2  crispa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  curled.     There 

are  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  arboretum   of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Michaux  mentions  another  sort  of  black  ash,  found  in  Kentucky ; 

but  which,  he  says,  he  is  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  to  be  able 

to  describe. 

Description,  fyc.  The  black  ash,  Michaux  says,  grows  to  the  height  of  60  ft. 
or  70  ft.,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter.  The  buds  are  of  a  deep  blue,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  sprinkled  with  dots  of  the  same  colour,  which  disappear  as 
the  season  advances.  The  leaves,  at  their  unfolding,  are  accompanied  by 
scales,  which  fall  after  two  or  three  weeks  :  they  are  12  in.  or  15  in.  long  when 
fully  developed;  and  the  leaflets  are  sessile,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  smooth  on 
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the  upper  surface,  and  coated  with  red 
down  on  the  main  ribs  beneath.  When 
bruised,  they  emit  an  odour  like  that  of 
the-  leaves  of  the  elder.  The  samaras  re- 
semble those  of  the  blue  ash  (F.  quadran- 
gulata),  and  are  nearly  as  broad  at  the 
base  as  at  the  summit.  The  black  ash  is 
easily  distinguished  from 
the  white  ash  by  its  bark, 
which  is  of  a  duller  hue, 
less  deeply  furrowed,  and 
has  the  layers  of  the  epi- 
dermis applied  in  broad 
sheets.  The  tree  is 
found  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia, 
in  great  abundance,  in  the 
forests.  It  is  generally 
found  on  a  moist  soil,  and  usually  accompanied  by  the  red  maple  (A^cer 
rubrum),  the  yellow  birch  (2?etula  lutea),  the  black  spruce  (^lvbies  nigra), 
and  the  arbor  vitas  (Thuja  occidentals).  In  the  middle  states  of  the  Union, 
this  tree  associates  with  the  ^4vcer  rubrum  and  F.  pubescens  (No.  10.  p.  1233.). 
Its  timber  is  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  white  ash ;  compared  with 
which,  its  wood  is  tougher  and  more  elastic,  but  less  durable  when  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  dryness  and  moisture.  In  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  white  ash  for  hoops ;  and,  as  the  wood  separates  readily  into  thin 
narrow  strips,  it  is  used  for  making  chair  bottoms,  and  corn-riddles ;  as  the 
common  ash  is  in  Britain,  and  more  particularly  in  Scotland.  The  black  ash 
is  liable  to  be  disfigured  with  knobs  in  the  trunk,  which  are  sometimes  de- 
tached to  make  bowls,  and  which,  when  polished,  exhibit  curious  undulations 
of  fibre.  This  sort,  like  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  ash,  is  also  very  prolific 
in  potash.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  4s. 
per  quart. 

¥  12.  F.  (A.)  QUADRANGULA^TA  Michx.     The  quadrangular-branched  Ash. 

Identification.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  255.,  and  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  73. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  1104. ; 

Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  50. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  8. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  55. 
Synonymts.    F.  tetragbna  Cels  ex  Dum.  Cours. ;  F.  quadrangularis  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. ;  blue  Ash, 

Amer. 
Engravings.     Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  1. 123. ;  and  our  figs.  1959,  1060. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  elliptic-lanceolate,  serrated,  downy 
beneath.  Samara  blunt  at  both  ends.  Branches  quadrangular.  (Don's  Mill., 
iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  from  63  ft.  to  70  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.  It  was  introduced  in  1823,  and  flowers  in  May. 

Variety. 

¥  F.  (a.)  q.2  nervdsa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  with  conspicuous 
nerves. 

Description,  $c.  The  blue  ash,  in  the  United  States,  Michaux  observes, 
"  frequently  exceeds  60  ft.  or  70ft.  in  height,  and  18  in.  or  20  in.  in  diameter. 
Its  leaves  are  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and  are  composed  of  2,  3,  or  4  pairs 
of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one.  The  leaflets  are  large,  smooth,  oval-acuminate, 
distinctly  toothed,  and  supported  by  short  petiolules.  The  young  shoots  to 
which  the  leaves  are  attached  are  distinguished  by  4  opposite  membranes,  3 
or  4  lines  broad,  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  extending  through  their  whole 
length.  This  character  disappears  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  leaving  only  the 
traces  of  its  existence.  The  seeds  are  flat  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
and  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  base."  The  blue  ash  is  found  only  in 
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Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Ohio,  where  the  climate 
is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  an  extreme 
degree.  This  fertility  seems  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  that  degree  of  moist- 
ure which,  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  seems  indispensable  to 
the  ash.  Where  this  tree 
abounds,  its  wood  is  used 
for  the  flooring  and  covering 
of  houses;  though  for  shingles 
it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
tulip  tree.  Plants  of  this  sort 
are  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  and  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  arboretum ;  but 
they  are  of  no  great  height. 
They  are  readily  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  varieties 
of  American  ash,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  observe 
these  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
by  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  which  cracks 
and  separates  at  the  edges  into  thin 
plates,  much  in  the  same  way  as  that 

of  the  white  American  oak  (Quercus  alba).     The  price  of  plants  is  2s.  each, 

and  of  seeds   4s.  per  quart. 

ft  13.  F.  (A.)  JUGLANDIFO^LIA  Lam.     The  Walnut-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet.,  2.  p.  543. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  1.  p.  1104. ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  9.;  Don's 

Mill,  4.  p.  55.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Synoni/mes.    F.  viridis  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  p.  65.  t.  120. ;    F.  concolor  Muhl. ;  the  green  Ash, 

Michx. ;  western  black  Ash,  Pursh. 
Engravings.     Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3.  t.  120. ;  our  figs.  1061,  1062.;  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaflets  2 — 4  pairs,  3  in.  long,  membranous,  glabrous,  but 
not  shining,  canescent  beneath,  downy  in  the  axils  of  the  veins,  stalked, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  serrated,  glaucous  beneath.  Petioles  glabrous.  Branches 
glabrous,  and,  like  the  buds,  greyish  brown.  Flowers  calyculate.  Calyx 
4-toothed.  Corymbs  pendulous.  Samara  linear.  (Don's  Mill.,  adapted.) 
A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  50ft.  high ;  a  native  from  Canada  to  North  Carolina; 
found  in  shady  wet  woods,  and  chiefly  in  the  western  districts.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1724,  and  flowers  in  May. 

Variety. 

*£  F.  («.)  j.  2  subintegerrima  Vahl  Enum.,  i.  p.  50. ;  .F.juglandifolia  )8  sub- 

serrata  Willd.;  F.  caroliniana  Wangcnh.  Amer.,  p.  81.  ex  Willd.,  Du 

Roi  Harbk.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  i.  p.  400.  ex  Vahl;    F.  Novae- A'nglise  and 

F.  caroliniana  Mill.  Diet.,  Nos.  5,  6.  ? 

Description,  fyc.     The  green  ash  is  easily  recognised  by 

the  brilliant  colour  of  its  young  shoots ;  and  by  its  leaves 

being  nearly  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces.     From 

this  uniformity,  which  is  rarely  observed  in  the  foliage  of 

trees,  Dr.  Muhlenburg  applied  the  specific  name  concolor ; 

and  Michaux  gave  this  tree  the  popular  name  of  the  green 

ash.     The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  Gin.  to   15  in.  with 

from  2  to  4  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  according 

to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  to  the  coolness  of  the  soil  in 

which  it  grows.     The  leaflets  are  petiolated,  and  distinctly 

denticulated.     The  seeds  are  small ;  and  the  tree  does  not 

attain  a  great  size.     The  green  ash  is  more  common  in 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  than  in  any  other  part 

of  the  United  States  ;  but  it  is  much  less  common  than  the  white  ash  and  black 
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ash.  In  America,  the  wood  is 
applied  to  the  same  purposes  us 
that  of  the  other  species  ;  but  in 
France,  into  which  country  it 
was  introduced  in  1775,  anil  in 
England,  it  is  only  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  ornamental  tree. 
The  finest  specimens  of  it  that 
we  have  heard  of  are  in  the 
garden  of  Pope's  Villa  at  Twick- 
enham, but  beyond  the  found- 
ation of  the  wall  which  bounded 
what  was  Pope's  property,  where 
it  is  67  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3ft.,  and  of  the  head 
70  ft.  This  splendid  tree,  which 
retains  its  leaves  till  Christmas, 
flowers,  but  never  produces  seed. 
In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stackpole 
Court,  where,  in  40  years,  it  has 
attained  the  height  of  60  ft.,  it 
ripens  seeds,  from  which  many 
young  plants  have  been  raised, 
and  distributed  in  the  plantations. 
In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  in  30  years,  it  has  attained  the  height  of  35  ft. 
In  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  at  Danibristle  Park,  15  years  planted,  it  is  19ft. 
high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  one,  35  years  planted,  is 
30  ft.  high ;  and  in  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  there  is  one,  45  years  planted, 
which  is  56  ft.  high.  Price  of  plants  and  seeds  as  in  the  preceding  sort. 

$   14.  F.  (A.)  CAROLINIA^NA  Lam.     The  Carolina  Ash. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  543. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  9. ;  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  51. ;  Willd. 

Sp.,  1.  p.  1103. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  55. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Svnonymes.    F.  excelsior  Walt.  Fl.  Car.,  p.  254.  ;  F.  serratifblia  Michx.fil.  Arb  ,  p.  33. ;   F.  lanceo- 

lata  Borkh. 
Engraving.     Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl,  3.  t  124. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.      Leaflets  2 — 3  pairs,  oval,  petiolate,  serrated,  glabrous  and 
shining  above.     Flowers  calyculate.     Branches  glabrous,  and,  like  the  buds, 
brownish.      Racemes  loose,   Hin.  long,  often  twin    from  the  same  bud, 
Pedicels  numerous,  umbellate."    Calyx  small,  campanulate.  (Don's  Mill., 
adapted.)     A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  high ;  a  native  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Carolina.     It  was  introduced  in  1783,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Description,  fyc.     This  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  readily  distinguished  by 
the  large  size  of  its  leaflets,  which  are  nearly  round,  but  acuminated,  and  sel- 
dom consist  of  more  than  two  pairs,  with  an  odd  one.    The  samaras  are  unlike 
those  of  any  of  the  preceding  sorts ;  being  flat,  oval,  and  often  almost  as  broad 
as  they  are  long.     The  tree  seldom  exceeds  30  ft.  in  height ;  and  it  flowers  and 
fruits  when  15  ft.  or  20ft.  high.     In  spring,  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  young  shoots,  are  covered  with  down,  which  disappears  as  the  sum- 
mer advances.     This  species  is   limited  to  the  southern  states ;  abounding 
chiefly  on  the  river  at  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina ;  and  upon  the  Ashley  and 
the  Cooper,  in  South  Carolina.  (Michx.)    In  America,  it  is  entirely  neglected 
as  a  timber  tree ;  and  in  Europe,  it  is  solely  considered  as  ornamental. 

3*   15.  F.  (A.)  EPI'PTERA   Vahl.     The  wing-topped-seeefcd,  or  two-coloured, 

Ash. 

M-ntification.     Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  8. ;  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  50. ;  Willd.  Sp.,4.  p.  1102. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  4.  p.  55. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Si/noni/mes.     F.  canadensis  Geertn.  Fruct.t  1.  p.  222.  t.  49. ;  F.  lancea  Bosc. 
Engraving.     Ga?rtn.  Fruct,  1.  t.  49. ; 

S/irc.  Cfi(ir.,8fc.     Leaflets  lanceolate-elliptic,  subserrated,  opaque,  and  downy 
beneath  on  the  veins.     Samara  cuneated,  obtuse  and  emarginate  at  the 
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i$pec.  Char.,  fyc.     Leaflets  5  pairs,  3  in.  long,  < 
acuminated,  glabrous,   but   not    shining,  pet 
Flowers  calyculate.     Young  branches  green,  si 
Mill.,  iv.  p.  55.)     A  tree  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  high  ; 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.     r.  "h<| 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

±   18.  F.  (A.)MI'XTA  Bosc.     Tiff 

Identification.    Bosc  ex  Spreng.  Syst,  1.  p.  96. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4. 

Spec.  Char.,  S(C.     Leaves  with  5  pairs  of  leaflets,  glabrous  on    t 
unequally  toothed.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p  55.)     A  tree,  a  nativ 
1824,  and  flowering  in  May.    We  have  not  seen  this  sort. 

¥   19.  F.  (A.)  PULVERULE'NTA    BOSC. 
Identification.    Bosc  ex  Spreng.  Syst.,  1.  p.  96. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p, 
Spec.  Char.,  <$r.     Leaves  with  6  pairs  of  leaflets,  tomentose  bei  r 
sinuated.     Petioles  powdery.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  55.)     A  tree  ,.n 
duced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.     We  have  not  seen  the  vl  if 
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20.  F.  (A.)  RUBICU'NDA  Bosc.     The  reddish-veined  Ash. 

Identification.     Bosc,  1.  c.;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  coriaceous  leaflets,  rather  tomentose  beneath,  oblong,  acute, 
a  little  toothed,  and  having  the  veins  and  petioles  reddish  beneath.  15uds  and  branchlets  grey. 
(Don's  Mil/.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in 
May.  We  have  not  seen  this  sort 

U  21.  -F.  (A.)  LONGIFO^LIA  JBosc.     The  long-leaved  Ash. 

Iiientification.    Bosc,  l.c.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. 

Spec.  Char.,  $(c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  shining  above,  but  tomentose  beneath,  and  on  the 
petioles.  Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminated,  a  little  toothed.  Branches  hairy.  (Don's  Mill., 
iv.  p.  56.J  A  tree,  from  30ft.  to  40ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  18'24, 
and  flowering  in  May.  We  have  not  seen  this  sort. 

±  22.  F.  (A.)  VI'RIDIS  Bosc.     The  green  Ash. 

Identification.    Bosc,  1.  c. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  shining  above,  but  the  veins 
are  downy  beneath  ;  leaflets  oblong,  acute,  sharply  and  unequally  serrated. 
Branches  green.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.  A  tree  of  this  sort,  in  the 
arboretum  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was,  in  1834,  13ft.  high,  after  being 
8  years  planted. 

?  23.  F.  (A.)  CINEVREA  Bosc.     The  grey  Ash. 

Identification.    Bosc,  1.  c. ;    Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  56. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,  but  the  veins  are 
rather  pilose  beneath;  leaflets  lanceolate,  unequally  toothed.  Buds  linear, 
grey,  pilose.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.  There  are  plants  of  this  sort 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

£  24.  F.  (A.)  A'LBA  Bosc.    The  white  Ash. 

Identification.    Bosc.,  1.  c.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. 

Synonymes.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  there  are,  or  were  lately,  F.  carol  iniana  felba, 
F.  americana  alba  var.,and  F..am.'-j]ba  aff'lnis  ;  but,  whether  any  of  them  is  asynonyme  of  the  F. 
alba  of  Bosc,  we  are  unable  to  determine. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  hairy  beneath,  and  on  the  petioles.  Leaflets  lan- 
ceolate, unequally  and  sharply  toothed,  acuminated.  Branches  grey.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A 
tree,  a  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1823,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  sort  being  in  British  gardens  under  this  name  :  the  white  ash  of  Cobbett  is  our 
F.  americana. 

¥  25.  F.  (A.)  RICHA'RDI  Bosc.     Richard's  Ash. 

Identification.    Bosc,  1.  c. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  oblong,  acute,  toothed,  glabrous 
leaflets ;  but  the  veins  are  rather  pilose  beneath.  Branches  cinereous,  pilose 
at  the  base.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  flowering  there  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812.  There  are 
plants  of  this  sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

2  26.  F.  (A.)  OVA'TA  Bosc.     The  ovate-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.    Bosc,  1.  c. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  pilose  beneath,  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  that  are  ovate, 
acute,  equally  toothed.  Buds  fulvous.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  flowering  there  in  April  and  May.  Introduced 
in  1812.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 

¥  27.  F.  (A.)  NI'GRA  Bosc.     The  black  Ash. 

Identification.    Bosc,  L  c. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183d 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,  which  are  oblong, 
acuminated,  somewhat  sinuately  toothed.  Branches  blackish.  (Don's  Mill., 
iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  flowering  there  in  April 
and  May.  Introduced  in  1825.  A  plant  of  this  sort,  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was,  in  1834,  13ft.  high,  after  being  8  years 
planted. 
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S  28.  F.  (A.)  ELLI'PTICA  Bosc.     The  elliptic-/<?awd  Ash. 

Identification.     Bosc,  1.  c.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  pilose  beneath,  oblong, 
mucronate,  a  little  toothed.  Buds  fulvous.  Branches  brownish  black. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1824,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  There  are  plants  of  this 
sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

%  29.  F.  (A.)  FU'SCA  Bosc.     The  brown-branched  Ash. 

Identification.    Bosc,  1.  c.  ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  56. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  glabrous  above,  but  the  veins  villous  beneath  ; 
leaflets  oblong,  mucronate,  unequally  toothed.  Branches  brown.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree, 
a  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1823,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  We  are  not  aware 
of  this  sort  being  in  British  gardens. 

¥  30.  F.  (A.)  RU'FA  Bosc.     The  rufous-haired  Ash. 

Identification.    Bosc,  1.  c.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. 

Spec.  Char.,  S[C.    Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  leaflets,  beset  with  rufous  hairs  beneath,  lanceolate,  acumi- 

nated, cuspidate,  unequally  toothed.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv,  p.  56.)     A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America. 

Introduced  in  1822,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant. 

*t.  31.  F.  (A.)  PANNO'SA   Vent,  et  Bosc.     The  cloth-like-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.    Vent,  et  Bosc,  1.  c.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. 
Engraving.    The  plate  of  this  species  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  villously  tomentose  beneath, 
petiolate,  ovate,  quite  entire,  attenuated  at  both  ends.  Buds  fulvous. 
Petioles  glabrous.  (Dan's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Carolina. 
Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  There  are  plants  of 
this  sort  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  ;  and  there  is  a  tree,  at  Ham 
House  67  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  2  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head 
48ft.  A  portrait  of  this  tree,  as  it  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  will 
be  found  in  our  last  Volume.  As  far  as  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  James 
London,  has  observed,  this  tree  has  never  flowered. 

±  32.  F.  Bo'sc/7  G.  Don.     Bosc's  Ash. 

Identification.    Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  55. 
Synonyme.    F.  nana  Bosc,  but  not  Willd. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.    Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,  oblong,  acuminate,  and  toothed.    Common 

lowers  naked.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv. 
ne. 

a  33.  F.  (A.)  POLEMONIIFO'LIA  Poir.     The  Greek-  Valerian-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.    Poir.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  66.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  54.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Synonymes.    F.  nana  Desf.  Hort.  Par.  et  Arb.,  1.  p.  104.  ;   F.  nana  (appendiculata)  Pers.  Ench.,  2. 
'p.  604. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaflets  usually  4  —  5  pairs,  quite  glabrous,  sharply  toothed, 
ovate,  nearly  sessile,  approximate,  6  —  7  lines  long,  and  3  lines  broad,  acute. 
Petioles  a  little  winged  ;  common  petioles  winged.  Branches  of  a  livid 
lead-colour.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  54.)  A  branched  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812.  There  are 
plants  bearing  this  name  in  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  but  we 
can  see  nothing  in  their  leaves  resembling  any  species  of  Polemonium. 

¥  34.  F.  (A.)  TRI'PTERA  Nutt.     The  three-winged;/™^  Ash. 

Identification.     Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  2.  p.  232.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets  obovate,  entire,  tomentose  beneath,  oblique  at  the  base.  Samara  broad, 
elliptic-obovate,  mostly  3-winged,  attenuated  at  the  base,  l.seeded.  Seed  3-sided.  (Don's  Mill., 
iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  in  oak  forests,  not  yet  introduced. 

±  35.  F.  CHINE'NSIS  Roxb.     The  China  Ash. 

Identification.     Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  1.  p.  150.  ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  55. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets  from  3  to  7,  lanceolate,  serrated.  Panicles  axillary  and  terminal. 
Leaves  glabrous.  Lateral  leaflets  on  short  petioles,  and  smaller  than  the  terminal  one,  which  is 
protruded  on  a  winged  petiole.  Branches  erect  Flowers  apetalous.  Panicles  drooping.  Style 
long  and  curved.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  I'J  ft.  to  'JO  ft.  ;  a 
native  of  China  ;  and  flowering  in  April.  We  have  not  heard  of  this  species  being  in  Britain. 


ec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,  oblong,  acumi 
petioles  winged  at  the  base.  Buds  blackish.  Branches  cinereous.  Flo 
p.  55.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  in  May  and  Ju 
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¥  36.  F.  5cHiEDKJ\v.-/  Schlecht.     Schiede's  Ash. 

Identification.    Schlecht.  et  Cham,  in  Linnzca,  6.  p.  1. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p  55. 

Synonyme,     Fagara  dubia  Ra-m.  ft  Schult.,  3.  p.  288. 

Spec.  Char.,  $;c.  Glabrous.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  sessile,  lanceolate,  bluntish,  quite  entire  leaflets, 
or  with  a  few  obsolete  serratures  in  front ;  the  old  ones  the  longest,  and  attenuated  at  the  bast- ; 
all  thin,  shining  above,  and  paler  beneath.  Common  petiole  channeled.  Samara  nearly  linear, 
with  the  wing  hardly  dilated  in  front,  elliptic-oblong,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  ending  in  an  oblique 
little  point.  Calyx  deeply  5-parted.  Stigmas  2.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  10ft.  to  15ft. 
high  ;  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  warm  situations.  Not  yet  introduced. 

GENUS  VII. 


O'RNUS  Pers.     THE  FLOWERING  ASH.    Lin.  Syst.  Diandria  Monog^nia, 
or  Polygamia  Dicevcia. 

Identification.     Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  8. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  6.:    Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  6. ; 

Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.,  p.  308. ;  D.m's   Mill.,  4.  p.  56.  ' 
Synonymes.    Fraxinus  sp.  of  the  older  authors ;  le  Frene  a  Fleurs,  Fr. ;  die  bliihende  Esche,  Gcr. ; 

Oren,  Hebrew  ;  Oreine  melia,  Greek. 
Derivation.     From  uros,  the  Greek  word  for  a  mountain.  • 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or  of  distinct  sexes.  Calyx  4- 
parted  or  4-toothed.  Corolla  4-parted  ;  segments  long,  ligulate.  Stamens 
with  long  filaments.  Stigma  emarginate.  Samara  1-celled,  1 -seeded, 
winged.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.) — Trees,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Asia  ;  with  impari-pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  or  axillary  panicles  of 
flowers,  distinguished  from  those  of  the  common  ash,  by  having  corollas. 
Culture  and  price  as  in  the  American  species  of  .Fraxinus. 

3f   1.  O.  EUROP^V A  Pers.     The  European  Flowering,  or  Manna,  Ash. 

Identification.    Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  9. ;  Sav.  Trat,  ed.  2.  t.  1.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  56. 

Synonymes.  Fraxinus  O'rnus  Lin.  Sp.,  1510.,  Smith  Fl.  Gr&c.,  1.  t.  4.,  Mill.  Ic.,  t.  1.,  Lam. 
III.,  9.  t.  858.  f.  2.,  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,  1.  p.  104.,  Church,  et  Stev.  Med.  Bot.,  2.  t.  53.,  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed.  1836;  F.  O'rnus,  and  F.  paniculata  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  3.  and  No.  4.;  F.  florffera  Scop.  Cam., 
No.  1250. ;  F.  botryoldes  Mor.  Prcelud.,  265.  ;  F.  vulgatior  Scgn.  Ver.,  2.  p.  290. 

Engravings.  Fl.  Gra?c.,  1.  t.  4.  ;  Mill.  Fig.,  t 1. ;  Lam.  111.,  9.  t  858.  f.  2.  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  1. 
p.  104.  t.  36. ;  Church,  et  Stev.  Med.  Bot,  2.  t.  53. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  t  15. ;  and  the  plates  of  this 
species  in  our  last  Volume. 

Varieties.  O'rnus  rotundifolia  and  O.  americana,  described  below  as  species,  are,  without  doubt, 
only  varieties  of  0.  europae'a ;  and  there  is  another  variety,  introduced  from  the  Continent  in  1835, 
of  which  there  are  young  plants  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  bearing  the  name  of  F.  O  rnus 
globffera. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  3 — 4  pairs  of  lanceolate  or  elliptic,  attenuated, 
serrated,  stalked  leaflets,  which  are  entire  at  the  base,  villous  or  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  greenish  white.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  Flowers  complete  or  hermaphrodite.  Young  branches 
purplish  or  livid,  with  yellow  dots.  Buds  cinereous.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.) 
A  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Intro- 
duced in  1730,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

Properties  and  Uses.  This  species,  the  following  one,  and,  probably,  all 
those  of  both  the  genera  Fraxinus  and  O'rnus,  extravasate  sap,  which,  when 
it  becomes  concrete,  is  mild  and  mucilaginous.  This  sap  is  produced  hi  more 
abundance  by  O'rnus  europaeNa  and  O.  rotundifolia,  than  by  any  other  species  j 
and,  collected  from  these  trees,  it  forms  an  article  of  commerce  under  the  name 
of  manna.  This  substance  is  chiefly  collected  in  Calabria  and  Sicily ;  w  here, 
according  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  Geoffroy,  the  manna  runs  of  itself  from 
the  trunks  of  some  trees,  while  it  does  not  flow  from  others  unless  wounds 
are  made  in  the  bark.  Those  trees  which  yield  the  manna  spontaneously 
grow  in  the  most  favourable  situations;  and  the  sap  runs  from  them  spon- 
taneously only  during  the  greatest  heats  of  summer.  It  begins  to  ooze  out  about 
mid-day,  in  the  form  of  a  clear  liquid,  which  soon  thickens,  and  continues  to 
appear  till  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  when  it  begins  to  harden  into  granules, 
which  are  scraped  off  the  following  morning.  When  the  night  has  been  damp 
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or  rainy,  the  manna  does  not  harden,  but  runs  to  the  ground,  and  is  lost. 
This  kind  is  called  manna  in  tears,  or  manna  lagrimi ;  and  it  is  as  pure  and 
white  as  the  finest  sugar.  About  the  end  of  July,  when  the  liquid  ceases  to 
flow  of  itself,  incisions  are  made  through  the  bark  and  soft  wood ;  and  into 
these  incisions  slender  pieces  of  straw  or  twig  are  inserted,  on  which  the 
manna  runs,  and,  coating  them  over,  hardens  on  them.  This  is  the  common 
manna  of  the  shops,  which  is  thus  collected  in  the  form  of  tubes;  and  it  is  called 
manna  in  cannoli,  or  manna  cannoli.  Another  and  inferior  sort  is  procured  by 
making  an  oblong  incision  in  the  trees,  in  July  or  August,  and  taking  off  a 
piece  of  the  bark  about  3  in.  in  length,  and  2  in.  in  breadth.  This  kind,  which 
is  called  manna  grassa,  is  the  coarsest;  but,  as  it  is  produced  with  least 
trouble,  and  in  great  abundance,  it  is  also  the  cheapest.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  cutting  out  a  piece  of  bark,  and  leaving  the  wound  open,  two  horizontal 
gashes  are  made,  one  a  little  above  the  other ;  in  the  upper  of  which  is  inserted 
the  stalk  of  a  maple  leaf,  the  point  of  the  leaf  being  fixed  in  the  lower  gash, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cup  to  receive  the  manna,  and  to  preserve  it  from  dust 
and  other  impurities.  The  greater  part  of  the  manna  of  commerce  is  procured 
in  the  latter  manner ;  and  it  is  imported  in  chests,  in  long  pieces,  or  granulated 
fragments,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  some  degree  transparent. 
The  inferior  kind  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in  adhesive  masses,  and  is  moist  and 
unctuous  when  felt.  Manna  from  the  ash  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetish 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness.  It  is  considered  aperient ; 
was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine ;  but  is  now  chiefly  used  to  disguise  other 
drugs  in  administering  them  to  children.  This  manna  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  manna  of  the  Scripture,  which,  as  already  observed  (p. 646.)  is  obtained 
from  the  Alhdgi  Maurdrum,  and  is  known  in  the  East,  in  modern  times,  as  the 
Persian  or  Syrian  manna;  or  with  the  Arabian  manna,  which,  Burckhardt  tells 
us,  is  obtained  from  the  tamarisk.  A  similar  substance  is  also  obtained  from 
the  larch  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  manne  de  Brian9on  The 
rhododendron,  the  walnut,  and  the  beech,  also, 
yield  an  analogous  substance,  as,  probably,  do 
various  other  trees;  for  the  sap  of  most  ligneous 
plants  is  more  or  less  sweet  and  mucilaginous ; 
and,  consequently,  when  collected  in  any  quan- 
tity, susceptible  of  becoming  concrete  by  evapo- 
ration. The  manna  of  Lebanon  is  the  gum 
mastic ;  and  the  manna  of  Poland  is  composed 
of  the  seeds  of  Glyceria  fluitans.  The  seeds 
of  O.  europaexa  and  of  O.  (e)  rotundifolia  are 
small,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  1065 ;  they  have  an 

aromatic  flavour,   and  are  very  generally  em-    *=^*  ^      1065 

ployed,  in  Egypt,  for  seasoning  food.  (Diet.  Clus.  cTHist.  Nat. ;  Nouveau 
Cours  (TAgric.y  &c.)  This  and  the  other  species  of  O'rnus  are  commonly 
propagated  by  grafting  on  Frax- 
inus  excelsior;  and  as  the  stock 
in  this  case  is  a  much  more 
vigorous-growing  plant  than 
the  scion,  when  the  graft  has 
been  made  a  foot  or  more  above 
ground,  the  stock  enlarges  on 
every  side,  so  much  more  than 
the  scion,  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  the  base  of  a 
column,  as  \r\fig.  1066.  c;  and,  if,  after  the  scion  of  O'rnus  had  grown  to  the 
height  of  20ft.  or  30ft.,  it  were  headed  down  to  10 ft.  or  12ft.  and  budded 
or  grafted  with  the  common  ash,  the  scion  would  enlarge  on  every  side ;  and  if 
again  headed  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  second  graft,  and  regrafted  with 
O'rnus,  the  appearance  of  the  capital  of  a  column  would  be  produced,  as 
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of  fig.  1066.  d.  If,  again,  a  stock  of  the  common  ash  were  grafted  with 
O'rnus,  and,  after  it  had  grown  one  year,  were  headed  down  to  within 
I  \  it.  or  2  ft.  of  the  graft,  and  a  scion  of  the  common  ash  inserted  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  shoot  produced  were  grafted  with  O'rnus  at  the 
same  distance  as  before,  and  if  this  practice  were  continued,  and  O'rnus  and 
/<Yaxinus  grafted  alternately  at  regular  distances,  till  the  stem  had  attained  the 
height  of  a  column,  say  of  10ft.  or  12ft.,  the  appearance,  after  the  tree  had 
grown  for  some  years,  would  be  as  in  Jig.  1066.  b  ;  which  is  what  architects 
call  a  rusticated  column.  Again,  if  O'rnus  were  made  the  stock,  and  the 
common  ash  grafted  on  it,  and  allowed  to  grow  till  it  attained  the  height  of 
a  column,  and  if  it  were  then  grafted  with  O'rnus,  the  appearance  would  be 
as  in^/%.  1066. «,  which  is  that  of  the  Roman  fasces,  or  of  a  column  formed  out 
of  spears.  The  most  singular  tree  of  O'rnus  europae'a,  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
is  that  noticed  by  Dr.  Neill,  as  growing 
in  the  Leyden  Botanic  Garden  in  1817. 
In  the  Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour 
&c.,  p.  153.,  an  engraving  is  given  of  this 
tree,  together  with  its  dimensions ;  and 
fig.  1067.  is  a  copy  of  this  engraving,  re- 
duced to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  This 
tree  was  planted  in  the  time  of  Boer- 
haave,  and,  it  is  reported,  was  grafted  by 
the  professor  himself;  it  must,  therefore, 
be  considerably  above  100  years  old. 
Its  trunk  in  1817  was  nearly  12ft.  high; 
and  from  the  ground  to  the  summit  of  the 
branches  was  about  24  ft.  The  sloping 
bark  at  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  graft 
was  quite  smooth  and  complete  all  round; 
a  fact,  Dr.  Neill  observes,  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  stock  and  graft 
had  originally  been  nearly  adapted  to  each  other  with  regard  to  size.  "  All 
roundthe  stem  are  numerous  knobs  and  distorted  protuberances,  producing  the 
most  singular  effect.  In  no  place,  however,  is  there  any  appearance  of  canker 
or  disease,  the  bark  being  every  where  healthy.  The  stem  is  crowned  by  a 
thicket  of  irregular  and  crowded  branches,  which  form,  upon  the  whole,  a  fine 
round  head."  (//or/.  Tour,  p.  134.)  While  the  revise  of  this  sheet  is  before 
us,  we  have  received  the  dimensions  and  a  portrait  of  this  tree  in  its  present 
state,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Reinwardt  of  Leyden.  It  is  still  a 
curious  tree,  but  from  age  and  decay  considerably  different  from  the  figure 
above  given. 

Many  oddities  of  this  kind  might  be  produced  by  the  curious  gardener. 
The  idea  of  suggesting  them  occurred  to  us  some  years  ago,  on  seeing  a  very 
remarkable  specimen  in  theNew  Cross  Nursery,  which  has  been  since  removed. 
There  is  one  at  Purser's  Cross,  and  some  at  Syon  ;  though  the  largest 
tree  in  the  latter  place  (of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  our  last 
Volume)  appears  to  be  either  a  seedling  plant,  or  grafted  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  no  protuberances  appear.  At  Kew,  there  is 
one,  of  which  fig.  1068.  is  a  sketch  (e  being  a  view  from  one  side,  and 
/  a  view  from  the  opposite  side),  which  is  to  our  scale  of  1  in.  to 
12  ft.  There  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  O'rnus  americana  at  Kew, 
grafted  on  the  common  ash ;  but,  as  the  growth  of  the  two  spe- 
cies is  nearly  alike,  there  is  less  difference  between  the  scion  and 
the  stock.  (See  fig.  1071.  in  p.  1245.)  At  Gunnersbury,  the  same  f 
effect,  and  to  the  same  extent,  has  been  produced  by  grafting  the  •* 
variegated  on  the  common  sycamore;  and,  indeed,  a  similar  result 
may  be  obtained  by  grafting  any  slow-growing  tree  on  a  fast-growing 
one.  1068 

Statistics.    O'rnus  europte^a  in  England.     In  the  environs  of  London,  the  largest  tree  is  that  at 
Syon,  which  is  .08  ft.  high,  and  of  which  a  portrait  is  given  in  our  Third  Volume;  at  Purser's  Cro.s* 
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there  is  a  tree  35  ft.  high  ;  another,  of  the  same  height,  at  Ken  Wood  ;  and  at  Kew,  one  30  ft.  high. 
South  of  London,  in  Devonshire,  there  is  a  tree  at  Endsleigh  Cottage,  which,  in  15  years,  has  at- 
tained the  height  of  25  ft.,  with  a  trunk  9  in.  in  diameter.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  a  tree, 
50  years  planted,  is  36ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  one,  30  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  high. 
North  of  London,  in  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  a  tree,  24  years  planted,  is  30  ft.  high.  In  Cam- 
bridgeshire, in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  one,  40  years  planted,  is  40  ft.  high.  In  Cheshire, 
at  Kinmel  Park,  one,  20  years  planted,  is  24  ft.  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden,  a  tree,  40  years  planted,  is  30  ft.  high.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stackpole  Court,  there  is  a  tree 
70  years  planted,  and  40ft.  high.  In  Shropshire,  at  Willey  Park,  a  tree,  12  years  planted,  is  21  ft. 
high.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  a  tree,  40  years  planted,  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  22  in.,  and  of  the  head  25ft. ;  at  Hagley,  10  years  planted,  it  is  13ft.  high. 

O'rnus  europafa  in  Scotland.  In  Ayrshire, at  Blair,  it  is  25  ft.  high,  with  a  head  26  ft.  in  diameter. 
In  Banff'shire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  26ft.  high.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar 
Institution,  a  tree,  12  years  planted,  is  14ft.  high.  In  Fifeshire,  at  Danibristle  Park,  there  is  a  tree 
30  ft.  high,  with  the  trunk  14  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  30ft.  In  Perthshire,  in 
the  Perth  Nursery,  a  tree,  25  years  planted,  is  14  ft.  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in.,  and  of 
the  head  12ft. 

O'rnus  europafa  in  Ireland.  In  the  environs  of  Dublin,  at  Terenure,  10  years  planted,  it  is  only 
6ft.  high.  In  King's  County,  at  Charleville  Forest,  50  years  planted,  it  is  34ft.  high.  In  Louth,  at 
Oriel  Temple,  a  tree,  45  years  planted,  is  41  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the 
head  35  ft,  on  clayey  soil;  it  flowers  abundantly,  but  does  not  form  any  seed. 

O'rnus  europce^a  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  a  tree,  40 
years  planted,  is  36  ft.  high;  at  Clervaux,  near  Chatellerault,  29  years  planted,  it  is  29ft.  high.  In 
Holland,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Leyden,  is  the  tree  fig.  1067.,  which  is  24  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  stock,  or  base  of  the  column,  is  32  in.,  and  that  of  the  shaft  proceeding  from  it,  16  in.  In 
Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  KosenthaPs  Nursery,  a  tree,  14  years  planted,  is  15 ft.  high;  at  Briick  on 
the  Leytha,  one,  45  years  planted,  is  30  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at  Gottingen,  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
a  tree,  20  years  planted,  is  16  ft.  high. 

¥  2.  O.  (E.)  ROTUNDIFONLIA  Pers.  The  round-leafleted  Flowering,  or  Manna, 

Ash. 

Identification,    Pers.  Ench.,  2.  p.  605. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  57. 

Siinoni/mes.     Fraxinus  rotundifblia  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,   3.  p.  445.,  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  49.,    Willd.  Sp., 
4.  p.  1105.,  Willd.  Baum.,p.  145.  t.  2.  f.  1.;  F.  mannifera  Hort.,  Pluk.  Aim.,  182.  f.  &,Bauh.,Hist., 

Engravings.  '  Willd.  Baum.,  t.  2.  f.  1. ;  Pluk.  Aim.,  p.  4. ;  Bauh.  Hist.,  1.  f.  2. ;  and  our  fig.  1069. 

Spec.  Char.tSfc.  Leaves  with  3 — 5  pairs  of  roundish-ovate,  bluntly  serrated, 
almost  sessile  leaflets,  which  are  narrow  at  the  base,  rather  small,  and 
glabrous.  Petioles  channeled.  Flowers  with  purplish  petals, 
polygamous.  Peduncles  axillary.  Branches  and  buds  brown. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves,  like  those 
of  other  species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Fraxinus. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  57.)  A  tree,  native  to  Calabria  and  the 
Levant,  &c.,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  16  ft.  to  20ft. 
It  flowers  in  April,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1697, 
where  it  attains  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  What  has  been 
said  of  O.  europaeva  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  this 
which,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  is  only  a  variety  of  it. 
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3.  O.  (E.)  AMERICAVNA  Pursh.     The  American  Flowering  Ash. 


Identification.      Pursh   Fl.    Amer. 

Sept.,  1.  p.  9. ;  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer. 

1.  p.  6. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  57. 
Synonymes.     F.  americana  Linn. 

Sp  ,  1510.  ?  ;  F.  O'rnus  americana 

Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engraving.     Our  fig.  1070. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves 
with  2 — 5  pairs  of  ob- 
long or  ovate-acumi- 
nated, shining,  serrated 
leaflets,  each  3—5  in. 
long,  and  2  in.  broad,  and 
having  the  larger  veins 
rather  villous,  glaucous, 
and  paler  beneath,  the 
odd  one  rather  cordate. 
Flowers  with  petals,  dis- 
posed in  terminal  pani- 
cles. Branches  brown- 
ish grey.  Buds  brown. 
Samara  narrow,  obtuse, 
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mucronate.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  57.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  where  it  grows  from  30  ft.  to  40ft.  high.  It 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  was  introduced  in  1820.  The 
difference  between  this  sort  and  O.  europaeva  is  so  very  slight, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  only  one  species.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  The  tree  at 
Kew  is  grafted  on  the  common  ash  ;  and^/%.  1071.  represents  two 
views  of  the  trunk,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  The  point  where 
the  scion  was  inserted  in  the  stock  is  indicated  at  g,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  former  has  enlarged  nearly  as  much  as  the 
latter,  is  a  proof  that  O.  (e.)  americana  is  a  more  robust-growing 
plant  than  O.  europaeva  ;  but  by  no  means  that  it  is  a  different 
species.  When  no  other  mode  can  be  obtained  of  rendering  a 
tree  gardenesque,  that  of  giving  the  trunk  an  architectural  base, 
by  grafting  a  slow-growing  on  a  fast-growing  species,  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  success.  Perhaps,  also,  the  application  of  the 
art  of  grafting  might  be  worth  adopting  for  certain  ornamental 
trees  to  be  planted  in  exposed  situations ;  for  the  architectural  base  is 
strongly  expressive  of  stability. 

¥  4.  O.  FLORIBU/NDA  G.  Don.     The  abundant-flowered  Flowering  Ash. 

Identification.     G.  Don  in  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  12. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  57. 

Synonyme.     Fr&xinus   floribunda  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  106.,    Wall.  Fl.  Ind.,  1.  p.  150.,   PI. 

Rar.  Asiat.,  S.  t.  277. 
Engravings.     Wall.  PI.  Rar.  Asiat.,  2.  t.  277.  ;  and  our  fig.  1072. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  with  2 — 3  pairs  of  elliptic- oblong,  acuminated,  ser- 
rated, glabrous,  stalked  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  varying  much  in  figure,  the 
terminal,  or  odd, 
one  the  largest. 
Panicles  terminal, 
compound,  thyr- 
soid.  Petals  linear, 
clavate  (ex  Wall.)-, 
oval,  oblong,  ob- 
tuse (ex  D.  Don). 
Samara  linear,  or 
narrow-  spathulate, 
obtuse,  entire.  Bark 
ash-coloured,  dot- 
ted. Branchlets 
compressed.  Flow- 
ers white.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iv.  p.  75.) 
A  tree,  a  native 
of  Nepal,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height 
of  30ft.  or  40ft. 
It  flowers  in  April, 
and  was  introduced 
in  1822.  There  was  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  against  the  conservative  wall,  which  died  in  the  spring  of  1836. 
Notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  this  species,  we  do  not  see  any  thing  in 
that  circumstance  to  prevent  it  from  being  merely  a  geographical  variety  of 
O'rnus  americana  or  O.  europaeva.  Though  nothing  can  alter  the  nature 
of  a  plant,  yet  physical  circumstances  may  to  a  considerable  extent  alter  its 
habits,  and  even  its  constitution.  The  common  European  ash,  if  cultivated 
in  the  Himalayas,  would,  after  many  generations,  in  all  probability  become 
as  tender  as  O.  floribunda;  and,  in  like  manner,  O.  floribunda,  after  being 
cultivated  for  several  generations  in  Europe,  would  in  all  probability  become 
as  hardy  as  O.  europaeva. 
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5  5.  O.  STRIA'TA  Swt.     The  striped-barked  Flowering  Ash. 

Identification.     Swt.  Hort.  Brit,  p.  256. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  57. 
Synonyme.    Fraxinus  striata  Bosc  ex  Sp)-eng.  Syst.,  1.  p.  95. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  with  7  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  villous  beneath,  as  well  as  the  petioles, 
and  oblong,  petiolulate,  acute,  toothed.  Buds  green.  Branches  striated.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  57.) 
A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  30ft.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May,  and  was  introduced  in  1818.  We  have  not  seen  this  sort. 

App.  i.     Hardy  Species  ofO'rnus  not  yet  introduced. 

O.  xanthoxylb"/des  G.  Don  ;  Fr&xinus  xanthoxyloldes  Wall.  Cat.,  No.  2833.  ;  has  the  leaves  pinnate ; 
and  5  leaflets,  which  are  small,  oblong,  tapering  to  the  base,  with  the  apex  crenated,  and  almost  sessile. 
Flowers  lateral,  aggregate.  Fruit  lateral,  aggregate.  Samaras  with  emarginate  wings.  A  tree, 
native  to  Sirinaghur. 

O.  Moorcroftiann  G.  Don ;  Fraxinus  Moorcroftiana  Wall.  Cat.,  No.  2834.;  has  the  leaves  pinnate ; 
and  leaflets,  which  are  5,  oblong,  acuminated  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  almost  sessile,  paler  beneath, 
finely  denticulated,  the  odd  one  the  largest.  Fruit  disposed  in  simple,  aggregate,  lateral  racemes. 
Samara  with  an  emarginate  wing,  furnished  with  a  little  point  in  the  centre  of  the  notch.  A  tree, 
native  to  Luddac,  in  the  East  Indies. 

O.  urophi'iUa  G.  Don ;  '  Fraxinus  urophylla  Wall.  Cat.,  No.  2835.  Leaves  pinnate,  on  long  petioles. 
Leaflets  5—7,  on  long  petiolules,  membranous,  ovate-oblong,  long-acuminated,  serrated.  Peduncles 
panicled,  axillary.  Flowers  much  smaller  than  those  of  0.  floribiinda.  A  tree,  native  to  Silhet,  on 
the  Pundua  Mountains.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  57.) 

App.  ii.  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Sorts  of  Fraxinus  and  Q'rnus 
in  the  Arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  with  their  Names  referred  to  the  different 
Species  to  which  they  are  presumed  to  belong. 

The  names  which  are  applied  to  the  same  plants  in  the  Hackney  and  Chiswick  collections,  and  in 
the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  are  in  small  capitals ;  and  those  of  which  there  are  plants  in  the 
Chiswick  Garden,  but  not  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  have  the  letters  H.  S.  placed  after  them. 


Names  in  the  Hackney        Identifications,  or  names  of 
Arboretum,  and  in  the                species  and  varieties 

Names  in  the  Hackney 
Arboretum,  and  in  the 

Identifications,  or  names  of 
species  and  varieties 

Hort.  Soc-  Garden.           to  which  the  plants  belong. 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

to  wliich  the  plants  belong. 

F.  acuminata.           F.  americana  acuminata. 
amarissima.                 excelsior  parvifolia. 

F.^'uglandifblia. 
lancea. 

F.  am..;uglandifMia. 
lancea. 

AMERICANA.              AMERICA'NA. 

iENTISClFO'LIA. 

iENTISCIFO'LlA. 

alba  var.,  H.S.          var. 

PE'NDULA. 

PE'NDULA. 

alba  aff'inis,  H.S.        var. 

LU'CIDA. 

am.  lucida. 

glabra,  H.S.                 var. 

lucida  opaca,  H.S. 

LATIFO^LIA.                LATIFO'LIA. 

lyrata. 

lyrata. 

ovalis,  H.S.                 var. 

microph^lla,  H.S. 

ara.  var. 

retusa,  H.S.                var. 
angustifdlia,  H.S.      excelsior  var. 

monophylla,  H.S. 
nana,  H.S. 

ex.  heterophvlla. 
nana. 

argentea.                            parvifblia. 

nlgra. 

am.  nlgra. 

atrovlrens.                        atrovlrens. 

O'rnus. 

0.  europrc'a. 

caroliniana,                am.  caroliniana. 

O.  americana. 

(e.)  americana. 

mollis,  H.S.                var. 

europae'a,  H.S. 

europae'a. 

alba  var.,  H.S.            var. 

globifera. 

(e.)  var. 

latifblia,  H.S.             var. 

latifblia,  H.S. 

(e.)  latifMia. 

cinerea.                             cinerea. 

ovata.                          j 

7,    am.  ovata. 

crispa,  H.S.                 excelsior,  var. 

oxycarpa. 

ex.  parvifblia. 

curvidens.                   am.  curvidens. 

xyphylla. 

parvifblia. 

elliptica.                              elliptica. 

oxyph^Ua  Stevens. 

parvifcMia. 

epfptera.                            epiptera. 

pallida. 

parvifblia  var. 

EXCELSIOR.                       EXCE'LSIOR. 

pannbsa. 

am.  pannbsa. 

ANGUSTIFO'LIA,               ANGUSTIFo'l.IA. 

parvifolia. 

ex.  parvifblia. 

H.S. 

parvifblia  var. 

parvifblia. 

argentea,  H.S.            fbliis  argenteis. 
atrovlrens,  H.S.  excelsior  var. 

parvifblia  major,  H.S. 
pendula,  H.S. 

parvifblia. 
pendula. 

anrea.                           parvif&lia. 

pennsylvanica. 

am.  pennsylvanica. 

FOKL.  ARGE'NT.            FO'L.  ARGE'NT. 

platycarpa. 

platycarpa. 

FUNGO'SA.                            FUNGO^SA. 

/jolemoniifblia. 

polemoniifblia. 

HORIZONTALS.                HORIZONTALS. 

pubescens,  H.S. 

pubescens. 

JASPI'DEA,                   JASPI'DEA. 

pubescens  longif  61ia. 

pubescens  longifblia 

NA'NA.                        NA'NA. 

parvifblia. 

parvifblia. 

nlgra,  H.S.                  var. 
pallida,  H.S.               var. 

vlrens,  H.S. 
quadrangularis. 

am.  quadranguluta. 

PE'NDULA.                           PE'NDltLA. 

striped  bark.H.S.       jaspidea. 

quadrangulata,  H.S. 
quadrangularis  ner- 

quadrangulata. 
quadrangulata  ner- 

undulata,  H.S.           var. 

v6sa. 

vosa. 

\  J.KHUOO'SA.                      VF.RRUCC/SA. 

retusa. 

retusa. 

VERRUCO'SA  PE'N-         VERRUCO'SA    PE'N- 

Richard?'. 

Richard* 

DULA,  H.S.                        DULA. 

rotundifblia. 

ex.  parvifb'.ia. 

VERTICILLA'TA.           VERTICILLA'TA. 

^alicifblia. 

salicifolia. 

expansa.                            expansa. 

jambucifblia. 

am.  sambucifblia. 

floribunda,  H.S.     ryrnus  floribdnda. 

crispa. 

var. 

fusra,  H.S.              F.  am.  var. 

simplicifblia. 

ex.  heterophvlla. 

glauca.                              glafica. 

TheophrasU'. 

am.  Theophr&iti 

heteroph^-lla,  H.S.     ex.  heterophvlla. 

vlrens. 

ox.  parvifblia. 

horizontalis,  H.S.       ex.  var.                               1    viridis. 

viridis. 
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Names  of  Species  and 
their  Varieties 
in  the  Arb.Brit. 

/•'.  AMERICA'NA. 


App.  iii.  List  of  the  Sorts  of  'Fraxinus  and  O'rnus  in  the  Arbo- 
retum of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  arranged 
alphabetically  under  the  different  Species  to  ischieh  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  belong. 

The  names  which  are  applied  to  the  same  plants  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  or  the  Chiswick  Garden,  are  in  small  capitals.  The  synonymes,  when 
more  than  one,  are  in  Italics. 

Names  in  the 
Chiswick  and  Hackney 

Arboretums. 
F.  EX.  ANGUSTIFO'UA, 

H.S. 

atrovirens. 
expansa. 
FO'LIIS  ARGE'NTEIS.    EX.  FO'LIIS  ARGE'N- 

TEIS. 
ex.  argtntea,  H  S. 

FUNGOSA. 

heterophljlla,  H.S. 
monophyUa,  H.S. 

simplirifblia.  •> 

EX.  HORIZONTALS. 
EX.  JASPl'UEA. 

ex.  with  striped  bark, 
H.S. 

EX.  NA^NA. 

nana,  H.S. 

nervbsa. 
parwfblia. 
parvifblia  var. 
parvifblia  major, 

amarissima. 
arg&ntea. 
ex.  a&rea. 
?  oxycdrpa. 
oxyphylla. 
oxyphylla  Stevens. 
pdllida. 
rotundifdlia. 
virens. 

EX.  PE'NDULA. 
ptndula,  H.S. 
salicifblia 
EX.  VERRUCO'SA. 
EX.  VERRUCON8A 
PE'NOULA. 

EX.  VERTICILLA^TA. 

viridis. 
^ENTISCIFO'LIA. 

£ENT1SCIFOVL.  PE'N- 
DULA. 

0.  EUROPJB'A,  H.S. 
F.  Q'rnus. 

O.  globifera. 

O.  americ^na. 


am.  acuminata, 
caroliniana. 
ctirvidens. 
epiptera. 
elliptica. 
glafica. 
juglandifblia. 
lancea. 
latifolia. 
lucida. 
lyrata. 
nlgra. 
ovata. 
pannbsa. 
pennsylvanica. 
platycarpa. 
yolemoniifblia. 
pubescens 

longifblia. 

parvifblia 
quadrangulata. 

quadrangulkta  ner- 
vbsa. 
ret  usa. 
Richard?', 
sambucifblia. 
Theophrast/'. 
EXCE'LSIOR. 


Names  in  the 
Chiswick  and  Hackney 

Arboretums. 
F.  AMERICANNA. 

Alba  var.,  H.S. 
dlba  aff~inis,  H.S. 
glabra,  H.S. 
ovdlis,  H.S. 
ret&sa,  H.S. 
caroliniana  dlba 
var.  .H.S. 

lalifdlia,  H.S. 

mdllis,  H.S. 
fusca,  H.S. 
liicida  opaca,  H.S. 
microphylla,  H.S. 
pubescens  vlrens,H.S. 
sambucifdlia  crispa. 
acuminata. 
caroliniana. 
c6rvidens. 
epfptera. 
elh'ptica. 
?lauca. 
jglandifblia. 
incea. 
latifblia. 
liicida. 
lyrata. 
nlgra. 
ovata. 
pannbsa. 
pennsylvanica. 
platycarpa. 
polemoniifblia. 
pubescens,  H.S. 
longifblia. 
parvifblia 
quadrangular  is. 
quadranguluta,  H.S. 
quadrangulata  ner. 

vbsa. 
retiisa. 
Richardi 
sambucifblia. 
Theophrastz. 
EXCE'LSIOR. 

nigra,  H.S. 

pdllida,  H.S. 

atrovirens,  H.S. 
angvstifdlia,  H.S. 
horizontalis,  H.S. 
ex.  undulata,  H.  S. 


Names  of  Species  and 
their  Varieties 
In  theArb.Brit. 

JF.  EX.  ANGUSTIFO'LIA. 


atrovirens. 

expansa. 


FUNGO^SA. 

heterophylla. 


HORTZONTA'LIS. 
JASPI'DEA. 


NA'NA. 

nervbsa, 
parvifblia. 


PE'NDULA. 

salicifblia. 
VERRUCO'SA. 
VERRUCO'SA  PE'N- 

BULA. 

VEHTJCILLA'TA. 
vfridis. 

iENTISCIFO'LIA. 
ZENTISCIF.  PE'N- 
DULA. 

0.  EUROPJE'A. 


(eurorjae'a)  ameri- 

cana. 
(europ^a)  Jatifblia, 

H.S. 
floribunda. 


latifblia,  H.S. 
F.  floribunda,  H.S. 


Many  of  the  names  given  in  the  above  Appendixes,  as  placed  against  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  are,  doubtless,  synonymes  for  the  same  sort ; 
nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  case  to  such  an  extent  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed ;  for  the 
European  and  American  ashes  vary  so  much  in  their  foliage,  that  many  of  the  varieties  are  remark- 
ably distinct ;  and  all  of  them  are  beautiful.  To  close  observers  of  nature,  the  common  British  ash 
varies  exceedingly  in  its  foliage  ;  not  only  where  it  occurs  in  native  woods,  but  in  artificial  plantations  ; 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  American  ash  is  equally  subject  to  variation.  The 
worst  circumstance  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  ash  is,  that  it  will  only  thrive  in  certain  soils 
and  situations ;  and  we  would,  therefore,  recommend  those  who  wish  to  possess  complete  collections 
of  thriving  trees  to  be  particular  in  choosing  such  a  soil  and  situation  for  them  as  is  found  congenial 
to  F.  excelsior.  (See  p.  1214.)  The  common  oak  varies  as  much  in  its  foliage  as  the  common  ash  ;  and  it 
may  be  asked  by  the  general  reader,  how  it  happens,  that,  while  there  are  upwards  of  a  score  of 
varieties  of  the  latter  for  sale  in  the  nurseries,  there  is  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  former. 
The  reason  is,  the  ash  propagates  freely  by  budding  and  grafting  ;  but  the  oak  by  neither  of  these 
modes,  except  with  extreme  difficulty.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  varieties\of  the  common  and  Turkey 
oaks,  propagated  for  sale  in  the  nurseries,  would  be  ten  times  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  com. 
mon  and  American  ashes.  It  is  true,  the  oak  is  propagated  by  inarching,  and  even  occasionally,  as 
it  may  be  seen  in  Card.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.,  by  whip-grafting,  but,  by  both  modes,  always  with  difficulty 
and  uncertainty. 
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CHAP.  LXXVI. 

OF    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE 
ORDER    JASMINA^CE-ffi. 

GENUS  I. 


HZH 


JASMFNUM  Forskoel.     THE  JASMINE.    Lin.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Forskoel  ^Egyp.  Arab.,   p.  59. ;    Dodon.  Pempt,  p.  1557. ;    Tourn.  Inst,  368. ;    Lin. 

Gen.,  No.  17. ;  Juss.  Gen.,  106.  :  R.  Br.  Prod.,  p.  521. ;    Gaertn.  Fruct.,  1.  p.  196.  1 42. :  Lam.  111., 

t.  7. ;  Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.,  2d  edit.,  p.  309. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  59. 
Synonymes.    Mongorium  Lam. ;  Jessamine;   Jasmin,  .Fr.  and  Ger. ;  Schasmin,  Get:  ;    Gelsomine, 

Ital.  ;  Jazmin,  Span. 
Derivation.    Linnaeus  derives  this  name  from  ion,  a  violet,  and  osme,  smell:  hut  the  scent  of  the 

flowers  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  violet.     Forskoel,  in  his  JEgyp.  Arab.,  p.  59.,  says  that 

it  is  taken  from  the  Arabian  name  of  the  plant,  Ysmym,  which  appears  much  more  probable. 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  tubular,  5— 8-toothed  or  5— 8-cleft.  Corolla  5— 8-cleft. 
Stigma  2-lobed  or  bifid.  Berry  didymous,  having  one  of  the  lobes  usually 
abortive.  Seeds  without  albumen.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  59.) — Twining  or 
rambling  shrubs.  Leaves  simple  or  compound,  mostly  evergreen.  Petioles 
articulated.  Flowers  white  or  yellow,  odoriferous.  Propagated  readily 
by  cuttings  in  common  garden  soil,  and  usually  grown  against  walls. 

£fc  1.  J.  FRUXTICANS  L.     The  sprig-producing,  or  shrubby,  Jasmine. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  9.,  Syst.,  ed.  14. ;  Vahl  Enum.,1.  p.  33.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  63. 

St/nonyme.     J.  heterophyllum  Mcench,  Lob.  Adv.,  p.  389.  f.  390. 

Engravings.     Bot.  Mag.,  13.  t.  461. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  3.  1. 148. ;  and  our  Jig.  1073. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  alternate,  trifoliolate,  and  simple,  glabrous;  leaflets 
obovate  or  cuneiform,  obtuse.  Branches  angular.  Calycine  segments  subu- 
late. Peduncles  terminal,  by  threes.  Corolla 
yellow,  with  oblong  obtuse  segments.  (Don's 
Mill.,  iv.  p.  63.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  Levant,  where  it 
grows  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  flowers  from 
May  till  October.  It  was  introduced  in  1570, 
and  is  frequent  in  British  gardens,  where  it  forms 
a  very  desirable  subevergreen,  either  for  planting 
in  borders,  or  against  walls ;  flowering  freely,  1073 
and  ripening  abundance  of  fruit,  which  is  black 
when  ripe.  It  sends  up  numerous  suckers ; 
which,  when  it  is  desired  that  the  plant  should 
assume  a  gardenesque  character,  should  all  be 
removed,  leaving  the  branches  to  proceed  from 
a  single  stem,  or  from  two,  three,  or  any  other 
small  and  limited  number  of  stems.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  plant  is  intended  to  as- 
sume a  picturesque  or  natural  habit,  it  should  be  allowed  to  throw  up  suckers, 
unlimited  by  any  thing  but  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  with 
reference  to  soil  and  other  plants.  In  the  last  character,  it  is  a  very  suit- 
able plant  for  the  front  of  a  picturesque  or  wild-looking  shrubbery.  Plants 
of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  25s.  a  hundred  ;  at  Bollwyller, 
half  a  franc  per  plant;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  each. 

Variety.  A  semi-double  flower  has  been  observed  on  a  plant  of  this  species,  in  a  garden  in  Suffolk, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  propagated.  The  exi.sU-nri1  of  double-flowered  varielic* 
of  J.  Sdmbac  and  .7.  officinale  shows  a  tendency  in  this  genus  to  vary  into  double  flowen. 
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«  2.  J.  HUVMILE  L.     The  humble,  or  Italian  yellow,  Jasmine. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p. !'.  ;  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  33. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  fi.3. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.     Bot.  Reg.,  t.  350. ;  BesL  Eyst,  40.  f.  2.;  Knor.  Thes.,  1.  t.  1.  ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  1 149.  ; 
and  our  fig.  1074. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  alternate,  acute, 
trifoliolate,  and  pinnate.  Branches  an- 
gular. Calycine  segments  very  short. 
Plant  glabrous.  Peduncles  terminal,  1074 
twin,  or  ternary,  3-flowered.  Corolla 
yellow,  with  oblong  obtuse  segments. 
'(Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  63.)  An  erect 
shrub,  a  native  of  Madeira,  where  it 
grows  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  flowers 
from  June  till .  September.  It  was 
introduced  in  1656,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  collections,  being  annually 
imported  from  Genoa,  with  the  orange 
tree ;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  called 
the  Italian  yellow  jasmine.  There 
are  vigorous-growing  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  Price  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  per  plant. 

»  3.  J.  HETEROPHY'LLUM  Roxb.     The  various-leaved  Jasmine. 

Identification.    Roxb.  FJ.  Ind.,  1.  p.  99.  and  164. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  63. 
Synonymes.    J.  arboreum  Hamttt.  MSS.     In  Nepal  it  is  called  Goojee  and  Javana. 
Engravings.    Wall  PI.  Asiat.  Rar.,  3.  t.  275.  ;  and  our  fig.  1075. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Arboreous.  Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  trifoliolate,  oblong- 
elliptic  or  broad-ovate,  acuminated,  waved,  lucid,  firm,  glabrous.  Panicles 
terminal,  trichotomous, 
fastigiate,  corymbose, 
downy.  Calyx  urceo- 
late,  with  short  subu- 
late teeth.  Segments 
of  the  corolla  oblong, 
equal  to  the  tube  in 
length.  Leaves  vary- 
ing in  size  and  form. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  63.) 
This  species,  in  its  na- 
tive country  (Nepal), 
grows  to  a  middle-sized 
tree,  with  long  round 
branches,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  become  rambling.  In  British  gardens",  into  which  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1820,  it  is  always  planted  against  a  wall ;  and  it  appears  to  be  as 
hardy  as  J.  revolutum,  the  next  species.  Plants  against  the  wall,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  have  stood  out  since  1832,  and  have  flow- 
ered freely.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  fra- 
grant. 

*  4.  J.  REVOLUVTUBI  Kcr.     The  revolute-flowercd  Jasmine. 


Identification.    Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  \1&. ;  Sims  Bot.   Mag.,  1. 1731. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  64. ;  Lodd.  Cat, 

ed.  1836. 

St/nonymcs.    J.  chrysanthemum  Roxb.  Ft.  /nrf.,  1.  p.  93.';  the  Nepal  yellow  Jasmine. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  1. 178. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1731. ;  Bot  Cab.,  t.  966. ;  and  our  fig.  1076. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate.  Leaflets  5 — 7,  ovate-lanceolate 
or  elliptic,  glabrous,  on  short  petiolules.  Corymbs  terminal,  compound. 
Calycine  teeth  very  short,  mucronate.  Branches  angular,  glabrous.  Leaves 
shining,  and  flowers  bright  and  yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv. 
p.  64.)  A  rambling  shrub,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  countries  north  of 
Himlostan  and  of  Nepal.  Introduced  in  1812,  and  producing  its  bright 
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yellow,  very  fragrant,  flowers  from  May  to 
October.  In  British  gardens,  it  was  for 
some  time  after  its  first  introduction  kept 
in  the  greenhouse,  or  conservatory,  but  it 
is  now  commonly  treated  as  a  wall  shrub, 
where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  15  ft., 
and  it  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as 
any  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  a  fine  grower 
and  flowerer  in  any  common  soil  and  ex- 
posure. There  are  splendid  plants  of 
it  against  the  conservative  wall  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
Is.  6d.  each  ;  at  New  York,  one  dollar. 

«  5.  J.  (R)  PUBI'GERUM  D.  Don.     The  downy  Nepal  Jasmine. 

Identification.    D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  106. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  64. 
Synonymes.    J.  Wallichz'dnwwz  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1409. ;  Climali-swa,  Nepalese. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Reg.,  t. 1409. ;  and  our  Jig.  1077. 

Spec.  Char.,$c.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate.  Leaflets 
7 — 9;  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  acuminated, 
sessile,  downy  while  young.  Branches  angular, 
downy.  Peduncles  elongated,  1 -flowered,  termi- 
nal, subcorymbose,  downy.  Teeth  of  calyx  short. 
Segments  of  corolla  5 — 6,  obtuse.  Flowers  yel- 
low, and  smaller  than  those  of  J.  revolutum. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  64.)  This  sort  so  closely 
resembles  the  preceding  one,  that  we  cannot  1077 
doubt  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  There  is  a 
very  large  plant  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  which  has  stood  out  on  the  same  wall 
with  J.  revolutum  since  1832.  Introduced  in 
1827,  and  growing  so  vigorously  in  British  gar- 
dens, as  sometimes  to  make  a  shoot  6  ft.  or  more 
long  in  one  season.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  the  price  of  plants  is  about  the  same 
as  that  for  J.  revolutum,  viz.,  from  1*.  Qd.  to  2s. 
each. 

1  fi.  6.  J.  OFFICINA^LE  L.     The  officinal,  or  common,  Jasmine. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  9. ;  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  p.  34.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  63. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engravings.    Bot.   Mag.,  t.  31. ;   Lam.  ILL,  t.  7.  f.  1. :    Bull.  Herb.,  t.  231. ;    Schmidt   Baum.,  J3. 
t.  150;  and  our^g.  1078. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  opposite,  pinnate ;  leaflets  ovate,  acuminated,  terminal 

one  longest.    Young  buds  erectish.     Plant  glabrous.     Branches  angular. 

Calycine  segments  5,  subulate.     Corolla  white,  4 — 5-cleft,  sweet-scented. 

(Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  63.) 
Varieties. 

_fc  |_  J.  o.  2foliis  argcnteis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  striped  with  white. 
_t  fl_  J.  o.  Sfdliis  aurcis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  striped  with  yellow. 
_|  fl_  J.  o.  ^fioribus  plenis  Hort.  has  the  flowers  double,  but  is  very  rare. 

Description,  $c.  A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Asia,  from  the  coast  of 
Malabar  to  Georgia;  growing  abundantly  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
in  woods.  It  generally  loses-  its  leaves  in  the  winter  season,  especially  in 
exposed  situations ;  but,  as  its  young  shoots  are  of  a  fine  deep  green,  and 
the  plant  is  generally  covered  with  them,  it  has  the  appearance  at  that  season 
of  an  evergreen.  The  shoots  are  frequently  produced  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  length, 
and  upwards.  It  is  uncertain  when  it  was  introduced  into  Europe ;  but  it  has 
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been  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  convents  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  it  is  naturalised  in  the  southern 
valleys  of  Switzerland,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aigle.  It  was  so  common  in  British  gardens 
in  the  time  of  Gerard,  that  "  Master  Lyte  "  thought 
it  was  indigenous.  It  is  to  be  found  in  gardens,  and 
against  houses,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  from  the 
Mediterranean,  as  far  north  as  Warsaw ;  where,  how- 
ever, it  requires  the  green-house  during  winter.  It 
flowers,  more  especially  in  moist  seasons,  or  when 
supplied  with  water,  from  the  end  of  May  till  October  ; 
but,  like  many  other  plants  prolific  in  side-suckers,  it 
very  seldom  produces  fruit,  even  in  the  south  of  France 
and  Spain.  This  year,  1836,  there  are  a  few  fruit,  with  perfect  seeds,  on  our 
plant,  at  Bayswater. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  flowers  are  highly  odoriferous ;  and,  though 
they  do  not  yield  an  oil,  yet  they  are  much  employed,  in  France  and  Italy,  to 
communicate  their  odour  both  to  oils  and  spirits  ;  and,  sometimes,  also  to 
powdered  sugar.  This  is  effected  in  the  following  manner :  —  Small  flasks 
of  cotton  are  moistened  with  the  oil  of  ben  (an  oil  drawn  from  the  seeds  of 
Moringa  pterygosperma  Dec.,  the  horseradish  tree,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies),  or  with  any  other  oil  not  liable  to  become  rancid.  Layers  of  these 
pieces  of  cotton  are  placed  between  layers  of  flowers  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  the  cotton  is  removed ;  and  the  oil,  being  separated  from  it  by  expres- 
sion, is  found  to  be  highly  aromatic.  This  oil,  put  into  pure  spirit,  gives 
out  its  odour  to  it;  and  the  oil  being  separated,  the  spirit  remains,  having  im- 
bibed the  odour  of  the  jasmine.  Powdered  sugar,  in  layers,  placed  between 
layers  of  blossoms,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  odour  in  the  same  mariner 
as  the  oiled  cotton ;  and  the  sugar  may  be  afterwards  used  to  flavour  various 
articles,  either  in  a  dry  state,  or  in  the  form  of  syrup.  In  every  case,  the 
article  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  jasmine  requires  to  be  kept  in 
vessels  closely  stopped ;  because  the  odour  soon  evaporates  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  These  operations  may  be  performed  with  all  the  odoriferous  species 
of  jasmine ;  and,  indeed,  with  "all  odoriferous  flowers  whatever.  The  great 
use  of  the  jasmine,  in  British  gardens,  is  as  a  shrub  for  covering  walls, 
arbours,  &c. ;  for  which  purpose  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  invaluable.  It  is 
always  green,  by  its  leaves  in  summer,  and  by  the  colour  of  its  young 
wood  in  winter ;  and  it  is  an  abundant  flowerer.  Its  flowers  are  produced 
during  the  greater  part  of  summer ;  they  are  of  an  elegant  shape,  a  pure 
white,  and  are  highly  odoriferous.  Evelyn,  alluding  to  its  flowers,  says 
that,  if  they  were  as  much  employed  in  England  as  in  Italy  and  France,  our 
gardeners  might  make  money  enough  of  them.  "  One  sorry  tree  in  Paris," 
he  adds,  "  has  been  worth,  to  a  poor  woman,  near  a  pistole  a  year."  In  the 
present  day,  the  plant  is  still  a  great  favourite  with  the  French.  The 
Parisian  gardeners  train  the  plants  to  a  single  stem  in  pots  and  boxes,  and 
expose  them  all  the  year  in  the  flower-markets,  where  they  find  customers 
among  all  ranks.  Such  is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  plant,  that,  when  once 
firmly  established  in  good  soil,  it  will  make  shoots  from  10ft.  to  20ft.  long 
in  one  season.  These  shoots,  when  of  2  years'  or  3  years'  growth,  are  used 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  as  tubes  to  tobacco-pipes ;  and  they  may  be  seen,  in 
Constantinople,  8  ft.  or  10ft.  long,  twisted  in  various  ways.  The  plant  will 
endure  the  smoke  of  London  almost  as  well  as  the  ivy  and  the  aucuba,  but  it 
does  not  blossom  so  freely  among  coal  smoke  as  in  a  purer  air.  In  Paris,  it  may 
be  found  beautifully  in  flower  in  back  courts,  and  on  the  balconies,  sills,  or 
outsides  of  windows,  in  the  most  confined  parts  of  the  town.  A  very  strik- 
ing application  of  this  shrub  is,  to  train  it  up  a  strong  cast-iron  rod  20  ft. 
high,  with  an  umbrella  head  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  diameter;  and,  after  the  head 
has  been  covered  with  shoots,  to  allow  them  to  droop  down  on  every  side  to 
the  ground.  This  is,  also,  a  very  pleasing  mode  of  covering  the  roofs  of 
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cottages,  allowing  the  shoots  to  droop  down  on  every  side  like  curtains,  and 
drawing  them  back  from  the  windows  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  is  done 
with  drapery. 

Historical,    poetical,   and  legendary    Allusions.      The  jasmine    (of  which 
Cowper  observes,  — 

"  The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvarnish'd  leaf 
Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumes  the  more, 
The  bright  profusion  of  her  scatter'd  stars, ") 

has  been  frequently  celebrated  by  the  poets;  and  several  of  them  have  alluded  to 
the  custom  which  prevails  in  some  countries,  of  brides  wearing  jasmine  flowers 
in  their  hair  when  they  are  married.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  said  to  be, 
that  a  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  had,  in  1699,  a  plant  of  the  deliciously  scented 
jasmine  of  Goa  (J.  odoratissimum),  which  he  was  so  careful  of,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  propagated.  His  gardener,  however,  being  in  love  with  a 
peasant  girl  in  the  neighbourhood,  gave  her  a  sprig  of  this  choice  plant  on  her 
birthday ;  and  he  having  taught  her  how  to  make  cuttings,  she  planted  the 
sprig  as  a  memorial  of  his  affection.  It  grew  rapidly,  and  every  one  who  saw 
it,  admiring  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  wished  to  have  a  plant  of  it.  These  the 
girl  supplied  from  cuttings,  and  sold  them  so  well,  as  to  obtain  enough  money 
to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover.  "  The  young  girls  of  Tuscany,  in  remem- 
brance of  this-  adventure,  always  deck  themselves,  on  their  wedding-day,  with 
a  nosegay  of  jessamine ;  and  they  have  a  proverb,  that  *  she  who  is  worthy  to 
wear  a  nosegay  of  jessamine,  is  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  her  husband." 
(Sentiment  of  Flowers,  p.  8.)  This  custom,  however,  appears  to  prevail,  also, 
in  the  East,  according  to  Moore :  — 

"  And  brides,  as  delicate  and  fair 
As  the  white  jasmine  flowers  they  wear, 
Hath  Yemen  in  her  blissful  clime." 

The  flower  alluded  to  in  the  beautiful  lines  below,  also  by  Moore,  is  .7.  Sdmbac, 
a  hot-house  plant,  but,  which  like  many  other  tender  shrubs,  might  be  turned 
out  to  blossom  for  the  summer. 

"  Twas  midnight  —  through  the  lattice,  wreathed 
With  woodbine,  many  a  perfume  breathed, 
From  plants  that  wake  when  others  sleep, 
From  timid  jasmine  buds,  that  keep 
Their  odour  to  themselves  all  day, 
But,  when  the  sunlight  dies  away, 
Let  the  delicious  secret  out 
To  every  breeze  that  roams  about." 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  jasmine  throws  up  side-suckers  in 
great  abundance;  by  which,  by  layers,  or  even  by  cuttings,  it  is  readily  pro- 
pagated. The  double-blossomed  variety  is  rare,  and  is  generally  propagated 
by  budding  on  the  species.  When  it  is  desired  to. turn  a  green  jasmine  into 
a  variegated  one,  a  single  bud  of  either  the  silver-leaved,  or  the  golden-leaved, 
will  communicate  its  variegation  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  even  to  suckers 
thrown  up  by  the  roots.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Pince  of  Exeter,  that  the  same  result 
takes  place  with  the  va- 
riegated  laburnum,  even  if 
the  bud  should  die,  pro- 
vided a  portion  of  the  bark 
to  which  it  was  attached 
continues  to  live.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  same 
thing  would  take  place  in 
the  jasmine,  and,  doubtless, 
in  various  other  plants. 

Insects.     That  very  re- 
markable lepidopterous  in- 
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sect,  the  death's  head  hawk  moth  (Acherontia  A'tropo.?  Fab.),  feeds,  in  the 
larva  state  (see  fig.  1081.  a),  indiscriminately  on  the  different  species  of  jasmine, 
and  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato.  When  the  perfect  insect  is  captured,  it 
sometimes  utters  a  shrill  cry,  by  the  friction  of  the  palpi  on  the  trunk ;  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  Savi,  by  the  escape  of  air  from  two  cavities  in  the  ab- 
domen. It  makes  its  appearance  during  autumn,  and  is  very  difficult  to 
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rear  beyond  the  pupa  state  (b).  It  is  indigenous  throughout  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  also  in  Africa  and  India,  jSphiar  jasminearum,  of  which  fig.  1079. 
is  the  larva,  and  fig.  1080.  the  perfect  insect,  also  feeds  on  all  the  various 
species  of  the  genus. 

Statistics.  The  largest  plant  of  the  Jasmlnum  officinkle  that  we  recollect  having  seen  was  at 
Cobhara  Hall,  in  Kent ;  where,  in  1826,  a  plant  covered  great  part  of  one  of  the  fronts  of  the 
mansion,  and  must,  at  least,  have  been  50 ft  high.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of 
the  species,  is  25s.  per  hundred  ;  and  the  varieties,  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  plant  :  at  Bollwj  Her 
30  cents :  and  at  New  York,  37}  cents  each. 

App.  i.    Hardy  Species  of  Jasmlnum  not  yet  introduced. 

J.  aureum  D.  Don,  G.  Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  63.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  are 
opposite,  and  have  from  9  to  11  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow. 

J.  nervdsum  Lour.,  Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  63.,  is  a  native  of  Cochin-China,  with  pinnate,  alternate 
leaves,  and  ovate  three-nerved  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  without  scent. 
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App.  ii.    Half -hardy  Species  ofjasmlnum. 

J.  odoratissimum  L.,  the  Jasmine  of  Goa  (Bot.  Mag.,  t  285.),  is  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  the 
green-house ;  and,  being  a  native  of  Madeira,  it  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  pit,  or 
against  a  conservative  wall.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  extremely  odoriferous. 

J.  glaucum  Vahl  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  lanceolate  leaflets  like  the  leaves  of 
the  privet,  and  white  flowers  resembling  those  of  J.  officin&le,  but  longer. 

J.  azdricum  Vahl  (Bot.  Mas.,  t.  1889.)  is  a  native  of  the  Azores- and  Madeira,  with  trifoliolate 
leaves,  and  white  flowers.  The  shoots  twine,  as  well  as  climb;  and  the  plant  is.  doubtless,  half- 
hardy. 
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OF    THE    HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE 
ORDER    ^POCYNAVCE^E. 

GENUS  I. 


FTNCA  L.     THE  PERIWINKLE.    Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  295. ;  Juss.,  144. ;  Lindl.  Nat.  Syst  Bot.,  2d  edit.,  p.  301. ;  Don's  Mill., 

4.  p.  95. 

Synonymes.    Pervinca  Tourn.,  t.  45. ;  laPervenche,  Fr. ;  Sunngrtin,  Ger. 
Derivation.    In  Don's  Mitter,  this  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  vinco,  to  conquer ;  because  the 

species  subdue  other  plants  by  their  creeping  roots,  or  bind  them  by  their  runners  :  but  a  much 

better  origin  seems  to  be  from  vinculum,  a  band,  on  account  of  the  suitableness  of  the  shoots  for 

the  purpose  of  making  bands. 

Gen.  Ckar.,  fyc.  Calyx  5-cleft ;  segments  linear  or  subulate,  acute.  Corolla 
salver-shaped  ;  tube  longer  than  the  calyx ;  throat  bearded  ;  segments  of 
of  the  limb  flat,  oblique,  truncate  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5,  inserted  in  the 
throat,  enclosed.  Filaments  short.  Anthers  ending  each  in  a  hairy  mem- 
brane at  the  apex,  which  connive  over  the  stigma.  Stigma  bearded,  seated 
on  a  flat  orbicular  disk,  which  is  grooved  round  the  circumference.  Glands  2, 
alternating  with  the  ovaries,  glabrous,  as  well  as  they.  Follicles  2,  erect, 
terete,  narrow,  dehiscing  lengthwise,  few-seeded.  Seeds  cylindrical,  naked. 
Albumen  fleshy.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  95.) — The  hardy  ligneous  species 
are  creeping  evergreens  ;  natives  of  Europe,  in  shady  places;  of  the  easiest 
culture ;  and  readily  propagated  by  division,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

Ifw  1.  V.  MA^JOR  L.     The  greater  Periwinkle. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  304. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  95. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Synonymes.     Tinea  m&dia  Delile;  Pervfnca  m&jor  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  274.,  Garid.  Aix,  t81.,  Lob 

Icon,,  t  636. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  t  514. ;  Curt.  Lond.,  4.  1. 19. ;   Plenck  Icon.,  1 114.  ;  Baxt.  Brit  Fl.  PI,, 

voL  2.  t  158. ;  and  our  figs.  1082, 1083. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  erectish.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ciliated.  Calycine 
teeth  linear-subulate,  ciliated,  usually  with  a  small  tooth  on  each  side  at  the 
base.  Segments  of  corolla  broad,  obovate.  This  species  is  larger  in  all  its 
parts  than  the  preceding.  Corollas  fine  purplish  blue.  Flowering  stems 
erect;  barren  ones  trailing.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated 
leaves.  (Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  95.)  A  low,  trailing  or  creeping,  suffruticose 
evergreen ;  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  apparently 
wild  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  It  grows  as  high  as  2  ft.,  forming  a  dense 
dark  green,  low,  trailing  bush,  growing  freely  under  the  shade  of  other 
trees ;  and  producing  its  fine  blue  flowers  from  March  to  September. 

Variety. 

'&,  V.  m.  2  variegdta  Hort.  has  the   leaves  variegated  with  white  and 
yellow. 
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Description,  $c.  The  periwinkle  is  a  trailing  evergreen,  which  produces  its 
beautiful  blue  flowers  all  the  summer,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  covering 

the  dug  ground    in    shrubberies, 

and  the  banks  of  hedgerows,  as 

it  prefers  a  shady  situation.    It  is 

supposed  to  have  been  known  to 

the  Greeks,  and  to  be  the  plant  that 

was  called  by  them  Klematis,  from 

its   creeping   branches ;   it   being 

thought  that  the  Klematis  daph- 

noides  of  Dioscorides  was  the  same 

as  the  Vinca  Pervinca  of  Pliny. 

It  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of 

France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 

and  other  parts  of  Europe;  and 
is  more  abundant  in  Britain  than  V.  minor,  though  both  are  supposed  to  have 
become  naturalised,  rather  than  to  be  really  indigenous.  In  the  middle  ages, 
many  curious  medical  virtues  were  attributed  to  this  plant ;  the  most  amusing 
of  which  is  that  mentioned  by  Culpepper,  that  "  The  leaves  of  the  periwinkle, 
eaten  by  man  and  wife  together,  do  cause  love  between  them."  The  principal 
use  of  the  plant,  in  modern  times,  is  to  cover  the  dug  ground  of  shrubberies ; 
but,  in  France,  a  beautiful  fence  for  flower-gardens  is  frequently  made  of  it,  by 
training  its  branches  over  low  palisades  or  espaliers,  taking  care  to  tie  them 
in  different  places ;  as,  wherever  the  plant  is  left  at  liberty,  it  will  root  into 
the  ground.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  these  fences  are  called  centocchio,  or 
hundred  eyes  ;  a  name  also  given  to  the  flower :  but  in  some  other  parts  of 
that  country  the  periwinkle  is  called  fiore  di  morte,  from  the  custom  which 
prevails  of  making  garlands  of  it  for  dead  children.  The  French  call  it  violette 
des  sorciersy  from  an  ancient  prejudice  that  it  was  used  by  sorcerers  in  their 
incantations.  The  ancient  name  of  this  flower,  in  England,  was  pervinke ; 
and  it  is  spoken  of  under  that  name  by  Chaucer :  — 

"  There  sprange  the  violet  al  newe, 
And  fresh  pervinkd,  rich  of  hewe." 

Few  modern  British  poets  seem  to  have  mentioned  it,  probably  from  the 
inharmoniousness  and  unmanageableness  of  its  modern  name.  Wordsworth, 
however,  says, — 

"  Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  sweet  bower, 

The  fair  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths  ; 
And  't  is  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  that  breathes." 

Rousseau's  anecdote  of  this  flower  is  well  known.  He  tells  us  that  he  was 
walking  with  Madame  de  Warens,  at  Charmettes,  when  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  There  is  the  periwinkle  still  in  flower."  Rousseau,  being  short- 
sighted, had  never  before  observed  this  flower,  which  always  grows  near  the 
ground;  and,  stooping  down,  he  gazed  at  it  with  pleasure.  He  did  not  see 
it  again  for  30  years;  when,  being  at  Gressier,  and  climbing  a  hill,  with  M. 
Peyrou,  he  observed  something  blue  among  the  bushes ;  and,  stooping  down 
to  examine  it,  he  uttered,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  "  Voila  la  pervenche !  "  and  all 
the  tender  emotions  of  the  moment  when  he  first  saw  it  rushed  back  upon  his 
mind.  Hence  the  plant,  in  France,  is  consecrated  "  Aux  doux  souvenirs ;  " 
and  is  generally  planted  near  a  monumental  urn,  or  other  ornament  or  build- 
ing, dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  a  friend.  The  propagation  of  the  peri- 
winkle is  very  easy ;  as,  though  it  is  seldom  raised  from  seeds,  yet  the  trailing 
stems  of  the  plant  take  root  freely ;  chiefly  at  their  tips,  or  points,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  bramble  or  the  strawberry.  The  plant  may  also  be 
increased  by  dividing  it  at  the  roots.  The  periwinkle,  when  wanted  to  pro- 
duce ripe  seeds,  does  best  when  planted  in  a  pot  with  very  little  earth,  and 
the  lateral  shoots  cut  off. 
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*r  2.  V.  MI'NOR  L.     The  less  Periwinkle. 

Iilenliflcation.     Lin.  Sp.,304. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  95. :  Lodd.  IQ84- 

Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Synonymes.     Pervfnca  minor  Scop.  Cam.,   No.  273. ;    Per. 

vfnca  vulgaris  Park.  Theatr.,  311.  f.  1.;  Clematis  rfaph- 

noldes  Dodon.  Pcmpt.,  401. 
Engravings.     Engl.   Bot.,  L  917.  ;    Curt.   Lond.,   3.  t.  Ifi. ; 

Pli-nck  Icon.,  t.  183.  ;    Blackw.,  t.  59. ;  Hayne  Abbild., 

t.  26. ;  and  our  fig.  1084. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves 
elliptic- lanceolate,  glabrous.  Calycine  seg- 
ments linear-lanceolate,  bluntish.  Segments 
of  corolla  broadish  at  top.  Flowering  stems 
usually  erect.  Flowers  void  of  scent.  Co- 
rolla blue,  with  white  throat,  varying  to  pur- 
ple and  white ;  of  a  smaller  size  than  that  of 
V.  major.  This  species  varies  much  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers ;  they  are  also  some- 
times double;  and  the  foliage  is  sometimes 
variegated,  either  with  white  or  yellow  stripes. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  95.)  A  creeping  evergreen 
undershrub ;  a  native  of  Europe,  and  found 
abundantly  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  &c.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  found  in 
many  places,  in  hedges  and  woods,  in  rather 
damp  situations,  where  it  flowers  from  March 
till  September.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and,  like  the  preceding  species,  may  be  usefully  employed  in  covering  naked 
surfaces,  in  shaded  situations. 
Varieties. 

&*  V.  m.  2  foliiJi  argentcis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegated  with  white. 

*r  V.  m.  Sfoltis  aureis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 

&r  V.  m.  &  flore  dlbo  Lodd.  Cat.  has  white  flowers. 

£r  V.  m.  5  fibre  plena  Lodd.  Cat.  has  double  flowers. 

fcr  V.  m.  6  fiorc  punicco  Lodd.  Cat.  has  red  flowers. 

A  pp.  I.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging 
to  the  Order  Apocyndcea. 

Gelsemiura  nitidum  Michx.  Fl.  Bor. 
Airier. ,  1.  p.  120. ;  Bignonta  semper- 
vlrens  L.,  PLuk.  Aim.,  359.  1. 112.  f.  5. ; 
and  our  fig.  1085. ;  is  a  climbing  ever- 
green ;  a  native  of  North  America  in 
the  vicinity  of  rivers,  from  Virginia  to 
Florida,  where  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  has  been  in  British  gardens 
since  1640;  and,  though  it  is  generally 
kept  in  green-houses  or  cold-pits,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  would  stand  against 
a  conservative  wall  with  very  little 
protection. 

N2r*um  Oleander  L.  (fig.  1086.)  Is  a 
splendid  flowering  shrub,  very  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  Italy,  and  the  south 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  common  in 
English  green-houses.  It  requires  a 


rich  soil,  kept  moist,  and  may  be  preserved  against  a  conservative 
wall ;  though  it  does  not  flower  freely,  except  when  grown  in  warm 
situations,  so  as  thoroughly  to  mature  the  wood.  There  are  several 
varieties  and  botanical  species,  for  which  we  refer  to  theHortiu 
Britannicus.  (See,  also,  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  402.) 
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